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SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES 

A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  arc  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 

version  ;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh  ;  Isaac,  not  Yizl.iak  ;    Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaiil ;   Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  Names   that   have   gained  currency   in    Knglish   books  on  Jewish   subjects,   or  that  have  become 

familiar  to   English    readers,  are   always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  arc  transcribed   according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration;  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  a-s  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic : 

X     Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  tin  ■  i  nil.  of  a  word  ;  otherwise'  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  Ze'eb  or  Me'ir. 
2    b  T    z  7    I  3   with  dagesh,  p  &  sh 

}    a  r\  h  o   m  t,   without  dagesh,  j  jg   s 

id  c  i  :   u  v  ?  n  t 

PI    l>  '     .'/  D   8  p   k 

\    to  3ft  V   '  1  '" 

NOTE  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe.     Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows: 

u  —a  —     e  \     o 

—  e  —    e  —    .j  iri 

—  i  ,     e  —     a  1     tt 
Kannv  hatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

The  so-called  "  ( 'ontinental  "  pronunciation  of  the  Knglish  vowels  is  implied. 
<>.    The   Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as   ha,  followed   by   a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 

letter,    [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Rosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B.—  Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.    All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Molitniinteil,    h'ormi,   noisi/He,   are   transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


\   See 

K  above 

£  Teh 

, ish                         j  gh                     u  " 

<-r>o 

0  <l 

0s  ?                          uJ/                       ff  h 

l^}t 

ifl 

J>  d                          j  k                       )  '" 

I^Jth 

j 

t  i                          ^)  ft                      S*  'J 

ZL  i 

)  z 

L-                         J' 

C> 

\JU  s 

t                        (*  '" 

8.   Only  the  three 

\  o\\  els 

-a.  i,  u  — 

are 

represented  : 

i 

-    a 

T 

i                       —    u 

No  account    has   been  taken  of  the  imalah: 

i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 

*  in  nil  other  matters  of  orthographj  the  Bpellfng  preferred  bj  the  8t  utdard  Di<  tionary  has  usually  been  followed.    Typo 
graph Ii  a   i  ■  ■■■ b  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  th<   i  eo     wry. 


viii  SYSTEMS  OP  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 

It.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  J  to 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  ul-Salt.  not  Abu-1-.Salt:  Nafis  al-Daiihih,  not  Nafis  ad-Dautah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah  ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 

at :  e.g.,  Risalah  dhJat  al-Kursiyy,  but  III' at  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g.,  'Amr,  not  'Amru 
or  'Amrun;    Ya'kub,  not    Ya'kubun  ;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  al-Amarutt  wal-I'tikadat. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscow,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

Hh 

n 

Him 

shch 

B6 

b 

Oo 

0 

T>T> 

mute 

Bb 

V 

II  n 

V 

Hh 

y 

Tr 

h,  v,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

Lb 

halfmute 

As 

d 

Cc 

s 

lifc 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

attbe 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

8a 

e 

JK  at 

zh 

>'y 

u 

K)K) 

yu 

33 

Z 

<M» 

f 

Rh 

ya 

II  H  I  i 

i 

Xx 

kh 

6e 

F 

Kk 

k 

Hu 

tz 

Vv 

ce 

JIji 

I 

Hi 

ch 

ita 

i 

Mm 

m 

III  in 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Other-wise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an   author  is  cited   under  bis  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 

Nigrin :  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  Kimhi ;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  :  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Yidal  from  Menahem  Me'iri ;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola ; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 

by  his  official  or  other  title  :  or,  where  he  lias  borne  no  such  title,  by  "  of  "  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence  ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-Hasid  ;  Ger shorn 
of  Metz;  Ismic  of  Corbeil. 

If.  Names  containing  the  word  d\  de,  da,  di,  or  van,  von,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
d'lllescas  under  Tllescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  ibn*,  of  have  not 
been  taken  into  account.      These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balnies  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze'eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


*  When  Ibn  has  como  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  ae  Ibn  Ezra,  such  uame  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  "I." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self  evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  im-luiled  here.  ] 


Ah \lmt.  ]'u  k. 

Ab.  H.  N Ibot  de-Rabbi  Natan 

"ai>.  Zarah. 'Abodab  Zarah 

ad  frx ni  the  place 

a.ii in  the  year  of  tbe  Heglra 

aiil'.  Zeit.  des  Jud..Allgemelne  Zeltung  dee  Judenthuma 
Am.  Jew.  Hist  Boc. American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

ALangUr'  >"""     '■  imerican  Journal ol  Semitic  Languages 
Anglo-Jew.  Assoc. .Anglo-Jewish  Assoi 

Apoc Lpocalypse 

Apocr Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const Ipostollcal  Constitutions 

'Ar 'A rakln  (Talmud) 

Arch.  isr Archives  Israelites 

Arnnius  Rwrestfin  '  Aronlus,  Regesten  zur  Geschlchte der  Juden 
AronuiNU.  gesten  ,     in  rjeutschland 

A.  T Das  Alte  Testament 

A.  V Authorized  Version 

b ben  <>/•  bar  or  born 

BAmor  **'  Bab'l  I!;"'ll,r-  Agadader  Babylonlschen  Amorfter 
Bacber,   Ag.    P&l.  '  Bacher,  Agada  der  I'alastiiiensiseheu  Amo- 

Amor. I 

Bacher,  \ur  Tan  ...Bacber,  Agada  derTannalten 

B.  1! Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

B.0  before  the  Christian  era 

Bet Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzlnger,  Arch...  Benzlnger,  Hebr&lscbe  Archaologle 
Ber Berakol  (Talmud) 

B«5uifter   h'~'  i  festschrift  *"'»  ""ten  Geburtstag  Berlinera 
Berliner's  liner's  Hagazln  fnr  die  Wlssenschaft  des 

■     Judentbums 

Bft Blkkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K Baba  Eamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M Baba  Uezl'a  (Talmud) 

liliil.  Hah Blbllotheca  Babbh 

InAcad.HIst.  j80,^^,?,!,18  ",:"  Academtoae  "' »"*>ria 

n-nniB  Ufc_|.  Biiui's  JabrbQcher  fur  Judlsche  Geschlchte 

Br"""  •l'"'"' I      mi. I  I. Hi. Tatar 

Bulletin  ah.  isr Bulletin  ol  the  Alliance  Israelite  t  nivi 

c 

rant Canticles  (Song  ol  Bo) 

Cat.  Angl, .-.lew.    (Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical   Ex- 

llist.  Exb I     bibitlon 

Notes  Bib- '  Cazes,  Notes  Blbllograpblquessurla  l.ittcra- 

Uograpblques . .  I     ture  Julve-Tuntslenne 

c.i mon  era 

eh ihapter  01  chapt  ra 

'  ll(''1';(,\'';"l|!lli';[;"k'  [  <  heyneand  Black,  Encyclopaedia  BlbUca 

nhwntmn   IiiMIbb  ( Becuefl  des  Travaux  R&Ilges  en  Memolre 
v    ,  ,  duJublWSclentlflquedeM.  Daniel  ( 

"""""  I     son,  18(6 

0.1.  a  Corpus  Inscriptlonum  attlcarum 

c.  l.  o <  it  i  in-  Inscriptlonum  Graecarum 

C.  I.  H i  "i  I  .us  Inscriptlonum  Hebraicarum 

c.  I.  l Corpua  Inscriptlonum  Latlnarum 

C.  I.  s i  orpua  Inscriptlonum  Semltlcarum 

i ip compare 

ii died 

It Deuteroi ist 

ii.'  Gubernatls,      I  be  Gubernatls,  Dlzlonario  Blograflco  degll 

Hi/.  Blog i     Scrlttori  i  ontempi 

hi  Gubernatls,      (De  Gubernatls,  Dlctlonnalre  Internationa] 

lour  '     dea  Bci  Ivalna  du  Jour 
Hi.  le  Km.  Juden-  {.  De  le  Roi,  Geschlchte  del    Evaugellschen 

urn i     Juden-Mlsslon 

Iiciii iii-iiiiii  (Talmud) 

Darenbonra  nisi   '  Derenbourg,  Essalsur  I'Histolre  el  la  Geo- 

ii.i,  Dbourg,  mst.  ,     p^pi 1;l  paiejtin, 

De    Rossi,   Dlzlo-j.De  Rossi,  Dlzlonarlo  Mm degll    tutor! 

iiaii.i i     Ebrel  •■  delle  Loro 

In-    Roesl-Ham-iDe  Rossl-Hamberger,  Hlstorischea  '•'■ 
berger,    Hist.       buch   der    Judisoheu   Schrlftsteller  und 
tvorti  ii. \     Ihrer  Werke 

E Eloblsi 

i.i  '  i    Eccleslastea 

1 1 1  ins,    -n  nil         in  leslastlcus 

fl edition 

•F.duv 'Eduyot  (Talmud) 

■Haoniumr      ni.ur    t  Ludwig  Klscllbel  g's  l,n.ssi-s  Ulngruptllselies 

bisininrg,    nmg..      u.X[klll ,    ucuisciien  BOhne  Im  XIX 

,A'X I      .lalirlilili.l. -it 

Encyc  I'm BncyclopaBdla  Biitannlca 

Kng English 

Eplpbanlus,  Haeres.  Eplphanius,  Adversua  Haer 

'K.r 'iiiii, in  (Talmud) 


i  rscband  I  ErschandGruber,  Allgemelne  Encyklopadle 

Gruber,  Encyc.  I     der  Wlssenscbafl  und  Konste 

is,  i Esdras 

, !  --  u  and  fnH'iwiiiL' 

Buseblus,  Hist.  BccLEuseblus,  Historia  Eccleslastica 

i  lank-i.  Uebo Prankel,  Mebo  Ferushalml 

Fttrst,  Blbl.  Jud....Furst.  Blbllotheca  Judalca 

^^;  '''*  I  Furat'  Geschlchte  des  Kariierthums 

BBertsitofksf      f  Gaiter,  Bevis  Mai  ks  Memorial  Volume 

( Gelger,  TJrschrift  und  ITebersetzungen  der 

Gelger,  TJrschrift. -j     Blbel  in  Ihrei    \ Lnglgkeit  von  der  In- 

'     neren  Entwicklung  dea  .ludenthums 

i  .a,.  ,.-i,,  i  y  it    *  Geiger's  .Jn.li.-s.-lii-    Zi-itsriirift  fiir  Wlssen- 
'  '-"  »Jua.^eii.  |     ^.h;llI  ||THl  h|,h,,n 

Gelger'sWlss.        (Gelger's  Wlssenschaftllche  Zeltsehrlft  fur 
Zeit .  .1  lid.  Theol.  f     Jiidische  Theologle 

Gem Gemara 

Gea  i' Geschlchte 

Gesenlus,  <;r Gesenius,  Grammar 

I.  • -s, -I  ill  IS.  Th (iesennis,  TIli-suurLls 

Gibbon.  Decline     I  Gibbon,  History  of  tin-  Dei-line  and  Fallot 

and  Fall i     the  Soman  Empire 

,..■„.,„,„,.  „.,.,„      Glnsburg'a    Masoretlco-Crltlcal   Edition   of 
i.iustiurg  s  liitiii ..  (     ,hl,  ,|,,brow  Blbie 

Lit i.ittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  Hist Graetz,  Historj  of  tin-  .lews 

Gratz,  Gesch Gratz,  Geschlchte  der  Juden 

I- ,-,  ,i ..  ,.,  „  „  ,.    itifldeiuann,    Geschlchte    des   Erzlehungs- 
i.  u  ,i  I  in  a  n  n  .       Wl.s,.ns  ,„„!  ,|,.,  cuitnr  der  Abendlandi- 
''  sl" I    s.-in  ii  Judeu 

Hag Huggal 

Hag Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal i.iaiiah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  i  Hamburger,   Realencyclopidle    fiir    Blbel 

It.  It.  T I      unit  Talmud 

"  uni'ie'*'  ""  '■      !  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Hili Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Masoretic  Text 

Herzog-Plitt     or)  Real-EncyklopSdle  f ilr ProtestanHsche The- 

Herzog-Hauck,  -    ologleund  Kirclie  cm  and  ;id  editions  re- 

Real-Encyc *     spectlrely) 

ith-    h   ni  ..  i    v    *  Hirsi-li.  Itlngi-uphlselies  I.exlknn  der  Hervur- 
inis,  n,  iii,ir.i.e.\.  !     , .ltr, .,,,,, .,  > erzte  AUer Zelten  und  VOlker 

Hut- HOrayOt  (Talniudl 

Hill Hiillln  (Talmud) 

ih same  place 

,,/.  mi same  anthiir 

lsi .  Letterbode tsraelltlsche  Letterbode 

.1 lalivlst 

loo^iuu.kan  '  .laarlMieken  voor  de   Israelite!!    in    Neder- 

jaarootkLn I     |.UH| 

Ine„l,«     Qniir.es       »  Juenbs.  !lli|llity  Into  the  Sources  . if  Spanish- 

Jacobs,  iMiuiiis..  (      ,,.U1>|1  n,M,„.v 

''"lii'i'iT  \nglieVud'  \  Jaoobsand  Wolf,  lllbiiothecaAnglo-Jiulali-a 
Jabrb.  Gesch.  der  I  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Geschlchte  der  Juden  und 

,iud  i     dea  Judentbums 

,„,,„„..    ,,„.,  l.lastriiw,  liicilnnarv  of  the  Targumlm.  Tal- 

jastrow,  unt j     mudlm.and  Uldrashlm 

Jelllnek.  is.  11 lelllnek,  Bel  ha-Mldrash 

.i,-w.  in  run lew  ish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Encyc Tin-  Jewish  Encyclopedia 

jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. Jewish  Historical  Socletj  ,,f  England 

j!wj'iil!af"..^r.'}jewisnQuarteriyEeY,ew 

jew.  World lewlsh  World,  London 

JosephUS,  Ant losephns.  A iitliinifii-s  of  the  Jews 

JoaepbUS,  B.  J losephns.  lie  ltello  Jllilnlco 

j.is,'|,i,ns.c,,iiirn  Ap.josepbus,  Contra  Aplonem 
Josh loshua 

Just's  Alillaleli lust's  Israelitische  Alinuletl 

J,, nr.  mi,.  I. it loiiinai  of  Biblical  Literature 

JusUn,  Dial,  cum  i  jugUlli  Dialogusonm  li  v phone  Judteo 

k a  n  t  in  aii  n  (,,-  i  Gedenkbuch  zurXrlnnerungan  David  Kauf- 

denkbucb I     mann 

Kayserllng,  Blbl.  -  Kayserling.BlbllotecaEspallola-Portugueza- 

Esp.-Port.-Jud..  ,     Judalca 

k,  i    Keritut  (Talmud) 

Kei Ketubol  (Talmud) 

k    I,  .  I  Kurzer  Hand-Corn ntar  zum  Alien  Testa- 

B       ■      I      melit.  ed.  Main 

Kid Elddusbin  i  ralmud) 

Kll KUaylin  IT 

km      Klnnliii  (Talmud 

K'\l!i,ii'nn,'-'""".:'1    I  Senutto Studies  In  Memory ot A.Zohnt 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Krauss.  Lehn-        i  Krauss.  Griechische  und  Lateinlscbe  Lehn- 

irter (     wbrter lm Talmud, Mldrasch  und  Targum 

I  Larousse,  Grand  Dictlonnalre  Universeldu 
Larousse,Dtet....  ,     x|Xr  s„ 

}.c to  the  place  cited 

Chal.  7,   Cnaldaisches   Worterbuch  Qber  die 

WOrterb I     Targumim 

.  vi)  ILevy,  Neuhebraisches  und  Chaldaischea 
Levy,  xeuneor.  worterbucb iiber  die Targumim  und  Mid- 

WOrterb I     rascbim 

lit literally 

'-'''••''-''•''  i  '-'i^nm"  ,'(''>PnSa"r""  ''"'' '"id'S<'llenLi" 

i  \  \ Septus 

m married 

Ma'&serot  (Tab 

Ma  i.    Mi Ma'aser  Sbeni  (Talmud) 

Maccabees 

Ma  1  monldes,  I  M.lilllllIllll, s  Mlll,  ,,  Nebukim 

ui  ireh k 

Malmonldes,  Fad  ..Malmonldes,  rad ba-Hazakan 

Mak Makkol  (Talmud) 

Maksb Makshlrin  (Talmud) 

M:is Masorah 

tfassek Massekel 

m  riinf/v-t  .,n,i  I  McCUntock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia  ol  Bib- 
1 '.'  """"  **""  linil.  Theological. and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 

strong,  i  yc  ...  (     ,iI]]lr 

tfes Megillah  (Talmud) 

M,--i M,.'iiaii  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekilta 

Hen Menahoi  (Talmud) 

Mid Middol  (Talmud) 

Mldr Midrash 

MIdr.  Teh Midrash  Tebillim  (Psalms) 

Mik Mikwaol  (Talmud) 

M.'K Mo'ed  Katan  (Talmud) 

,,       .      ..,.  ( Moiiatssehrift  fur  Geschichte  uud  Wissen- 

Monatsschrifl (     sehaft  des  Judenthums 

Mortara,  Indie*- Mortara,  Indice  Alfabetico 

MiilliT,  Frag.llist.  I  Midler,    Fragments    Historicorum    Grseco- 

Grsec i     rum 

Munk.  Melanges  .)  Mutn^rab^lanKes    de    ™losophie    Juive 

Murray's  Eng.  Dict.A.  H.  Murray,  A  New  English  Dictionary 

Naz  . .". Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg Nega'im 

Neubauer,  Cat      i  Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bodl.Hebr.Mss.  i      in  the  Bodleian  Library 
Neubauer,  G.  T  —  Neubauer,  Geograpble  du  Talmud 
Neubauer,  M.  J.  C.  .Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles 

D.p noplace  of  publication  stated 

N.  T New  Testament 

Oest.Wochensclirift.oestcrrcicliisclie  Woehenscbrift 

oh Ohalot  (Talmud) 

(ink Onkelos 

Orient,  Lit Literaturblatt  des  Orients 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priest  ly  Code 

Pnoel  Kino-  I  e»  J  Pagel.Biographisches  Lexikon  Hervorragen- 
ragei,  uiog.  ".s.  ■)  der  Al.rzte  des  x^unzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
Pal.  Explor.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Pallas  Lex Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon 

Pauly-Wissowa,     I  Pauly-Wlssowa,  Real-EncyclopadlederClas- 

Real-Encyc *     Bischerj  Altettumswlssenscbalt 

Pes Pesablm  (Talmud) 

Pesh Pesblto,  I'eshitta 

iv-ik Peslkta  de-Rab  Kahana 

Peslk.  It ivsikia  Rabbatl 

I'lrke  r.  El Pirke  Rabbi  Ellezer 

R.... Kali  or  Rabbi  or  Kabbah 

1{:i!i""iitai'''"''      !  ,':il"1" '' '"  Judisches  Utteratur-Blatt 

Regesty Regestj  i  Nadplsl 

Rev.  Bib Revue  Blbllque 

lm"-     \ Bevue des  Etudes  Julves 

Rev.  Sem Revue  Semittque 

R.  II it, .sli  ba-Shanah  (Talmud) 

(Una    t'slu.lios  '  Amador   de    lOS    RlOS.    EstUdlOS   Hist<5ricos, 

kios,  Ksmaios....  ,     poIiUcoa  j   Llterartos, etc. 

nina  Hut  '  Amador  de  los   Rios,  Hlstoria  .  .  .  de   los 

nios,  nisi l     Judiosde  i  rtugal 

rtltter  Fr.iunn.ie  '  Hitter.  Hie  Erdkunde  ini  verh&ltnls  zur 
Bitter,  hrdkiii,,!,  .        V|)ur  im(,  /m  li(.M, ,,„.,,„.  ,,,._  Mengcncn 

Robinson.  Re-j  Robinson,  Biblical  Researchesin  Palestine 
searches  ■      Mt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraea  .  .  .  1838 

Robinson,  Later  Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researchesin  Pal- 
Researches         '     estlneandl  enl  Reg -  .  .  .  1853 

Roest,  Cat.  IRoest,  Catalog  der   Hebralca  und  Judaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  I     aus  dec  L.  Rosenthal'schen  Blbllothek 


R.   V Revised  Version 

Satfeld,    Martyro- 1  Salfeld,  Has  Martyrologium  des  Niirnberger 

Logium (     Memorbuches 

Sanh sanlieiiiiii  (Talmud) 

s.  B.  E Sacred  Books  ol  the  East 

H  R  .,  T  I    Sacred  iio-.k~  ,,f  the  old  Testament)  Poly- 

'  •       "•     I     chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Baupl 

S'Enev!''.!Z'"'       '  Schaff-Herzog,  A  Religious  Encyclopsadla 

Schrader,  '  Scbrader,   i  unellorm  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  o.  T i     Old  Testament,  Eng.  transl. 

c^i,r^,/i„^  t-   i   t   i  Sclirader,  Keilinsi-liriften  und  das  Alio  Tes- 
s,  nra.ur,  k.A.  1.  -{     t.um,llt 

Schrader,  K.  B Scbrader,  Kellinscbriftliche  Bibllotheb 

aehro.i,.,-  k-  i'    p  '  s.l i la. I . t.   Keili iiselnif ten  und  Gescbichts- 
Scbrader.K.  G.F.-j     torscnung 

Scbfirer,  Gescb Schurer,  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes 

Sem Semabot  (Talmud) 

Shab Shabbat  (Talmud) 

Sheb Shebi'it  ( Talmud) 

Shebu Sbebu'ot  (Talmud) 

Shek Sbekallm  (Talmud i 

Ml, v limes Sibylline  Book- 
Smith,  Kel.  of  Sem. .Smith.  Lectures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 

stade-szeitsehrift  '  Stj£«'8  ^SSSSf  t™*    l'"'    A1,I,'SUlll"n'- 
I     liche  Wissenscnail 

Sieinselinetder,  )  Steinscbneider,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Cat.  Bodl )      Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

steinschneider  I Steinschneider,  Die  Hebraischen  n,nd- 
.    .    \i,,n i  V  Bcbrlften  der  K.  Hot- und  Staats-Biblio- 

Cat. Munich....  |     t|l(.k  |n  Miin,.„,.„ 

S,HebrhBTwer'      !  Steinscbneider,  Hebriiische  Bibliographie 

StH"|S,'rhl'el'er's       '  Steinscbneider,  Hebraische  I  ebersetzungen 

ai™/.!.-   n.,a  ni.it     '  straek.  Das  Blut  im  Glaubeu  und  Aber- 
strack,  uas  Blut..  (     K,aubeI] ,,,.,.  Menscnhelt 

Suk Sukkah  (Talmud) 

s.v under  the  word 

Ta'an Ta'anit  (Talmud) 

Tan Tanhuma 

Targ Targumim 

Targ.  ( ink Targum  Onkel.  is 

Targ.  Yer Targum  Yerusnalmi  or  Targum  Jonathan 

Tern Temurah  (Talmud) 

Ter Terumot  (Talmud) 

Test.  Patr Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 

Toh Tohorot 

Tos Tosafot 

Tosef Tosefta 

transl translation 

Tr.  s,,e.  Bibl.         i  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 

Arch I     chasology 

T.  Y Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

'Uk '"Dkzin  (Talmud) 

l"iii\ .  Isr I'n'ivers  Israelite 

^  Virchow's  Arcbiv  fiir  Pathologische  Anato- 
Vircbow's  Archiv,     mie  und  Physiologie,  und  fiir  KUniaobe 
(     Medizin 

Vulg -. Vulgate 

Weiss.  Dor Weiss.  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen,  I  Wellhausen.     Israelitische     und     Jiidische 

I.J.  G I     Geschichte 

Winer,  B.  R Winer,  Bibllsches  Realwdrterbuch 

Wisdom Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hein.  ..Wolf.  Blbliotbeca  Bebreea 

...  7   ,.    .,  i  Wiener    Zeitschrilt    fiir    die     Kuude    des 

"■  L-  K-  " j     Horgenlandes 

Yad Yadayim   (Talmud) 

"  Yad  *' Yad  ha-Hazakah 

Yalk Yalkut 

Yeb. Yebamot  (Talmud) 

Yer Yernslialnii  (Jerusalem  Talmud i 

Yinvii Yahweh,  Jehovah 

Zab Zablm  (Talmud) 

„  n  ,.  ..  I  Zeitseiirift    der    Deutscheo    MorgenlflncU- 

*■  "•  "• I      selletl  (iesellsehaft 

Z.  D.  P.  V Zeitseiirift  des  Deutschen  Palastlna-Verems 

Zeb /.eliahim  (Talmud  i 

Zedner.  cat.  Helir. '  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in 

Books  Brit.Mus.  i     the  British  Museum 

Zeit.  fiir  Assyr Zeitseiirift  fiir  Assyiiologie 

Zeit.  fiir  Heb'r.  Bibl. Zeitseiirift  fiir  Hebraiscbe  Bibliographie 
Zeillin.  Bibl. Post- I  Zeitlin.  Bitiliotlieea  Heliraiea  I'ost-Mendels- 

Mendels i      soliniana 

Zunz,  (i.S Ziniz,  (iesammelte  Schriften 

Zunz,  G.  V Zunz,  Goites, lienst liehe  vortrSge 

Zunz,  i.iteratur-    (Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  Synagogalen 

geseh i      Poesie 

7,,,..,  in.,,,,  i  Zunz.   Hie  Kims  ,les  Synagogalen  Gottes- 

zunz.  Kitus |     lh,.„>u.s 

Zunz,  s.  P Zunz.  Synagogale  Poi  sledes  Mlttelalters 

Zunz,  z.  t; Zunz.  Zur  Geschichte  und  i.itenuur 


\,'i  e  to  the  Reader. 
Subjects  mi  which  Eurther  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  an    indicated  by  the 
ii-i  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text ;  as,  Abba  Arika;  Pdmbedita;  Vocalization. 
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A Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D. , 

President  ol  the  American  Jewish  Historical 

:  President  ol  in.- Board  of  Directors  of 

■  i-ii  ideological  Seminar]  ol  America; 

Librarian    •  .(    the  Smithsonian   Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  A.  G AmSlie  Andre'  Gedalge, 
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DREYFTJS-BRISAC,       LOUIS      LUCIEN : 
ich  physician;  born  at  Stxasburg  Feb.  8,  isr.': 
died  May  5, 190  and  after- 

ward mi  the  Paris  Faculti   de   Hi  dei  ini .  n  In 
becar  surgeon  in  1*73,  and  titular  physi- 

cian in  1878.     He  was  clinic  superintendent  for  ail- 
ments of  children  in  is7!i.     In  1894  he  became  phy- 
m    al    the   Lariboisiiire  Hospital.     He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Supi  rior  Council  for  Public 

,i  its  formation  in  1>^S  and  was  mainly  i 
mental  in  securing  the  passage,  in  1893,  of  the  law 
pro\  i.liiiL1  I  »r<  j  fus  Brisac  is  a 

member  of  the  medical  commission  of  the  Woi 
Union  of  France.     At  the  Paris  Exposition  ol 
be  was  appointed  vice-presideni  of  the  second  sec- 
Mic  Aid.     Among  bis  pub- 
lications arc:    ■  I >  •  1  fctere   H6mapbeique"  (187S); 
"D    I'Asphyxie Non Toxique '  rroitement 

du  Diabeti  .  ii  la  Phthisic  Ai 

(in  collaboration,  1892)      It'-  is  also  the  author  of 
rs  in  tin-  "Gazetl     Hebdomadaire "  and  else- 
wbere,     He  lias  been  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

I  [onor  since  1  3D 

Bibliography :  Curlnler,  Dictionnairt  National. 

V.  E. 

DRIBIN.      See  .M.iiiii  i  v   GOVERNMENT. 

DRINK-OFFERING.     S    I  SACRIFICE,  ThB. 

DRINKING-VESSELS  :    I  I     own  of  the 

form  and  material  of  the  drinking-vessels  of  the 

II  brews  than  of  those  of  theG  mans. 

I     ii   xxi.  15,  19;   "ob," 
wxii.  19;   and   "nod  iv.  19),  made  of 

the  hide  of  the  goal  and  the  kid,  and  still  u 
ledouins,  cei  tainly  dates  fi 
red  both  ii  le  for  water  and  for  milk 

ami  as  a  drinking  vessel.     The  Israelites  probably 
liend 

inori  i pie.    The  wealthy 

had  metal — usually  silver — ones(Gcn.  xliv.  2),  while 
of  the  kings  were  of  gold  (1  Kings  x,  21;  II 
Chron.  i\.  '.'1  |  V  V  obably  of  bronze.     It. 

may  be  safely  assumed  thai  these  metal  vi 
lirst  imported  by  the  Pheuicians,  and  thai  the  Israel- 
ites learned    from  them   how  to  work   the  metals 
I  Kings  vii.  I2etseq.  [A.  V.  18]);  hence  it 
is  probable  thai   the  drinking-vessels  of  the  I 

mblcd  very  closely  those  in  use  among  the 

ans 
V  —1 


In  regard  to  form  the  vessels  may  In-  divided  into 
two  groups;  viz.,  (1)  cups  and  (2)  bowls.  A  cup 
was  usually  called  "  kos,"  a  designation  applied  both 
to  the  cup  of  the  poor  man  ( II  Sam.  xii.  8) and  to 
thai  of  the  king(Gen.  xl.  11,  18,21).  IKingsvii. 
26  Bhows  thai  the  rim  was  of U  n  bent,  and  Isa.  Ii.  17. 
■J'.1  indicates  that  the  si. Irs  were  bulging.  In  I 
xliv.  2,  12,  lii  etse.g.  the  term  "gabi'a"  is  used  to 
designate  "Joseph's  cup,"  which,  according  to  Jer. 
xxxv.  5,  seems  to  have  been  larger  than  a  km,  and 
was  probably  a  chalii  The  same  ap- 

plies perhaps  to  "kubba'at"  (Isa.  Ii.  17),  to  which 
the  accompanying  word  "kos"  is  probably  a  gloss. 
"Kefor"  (I  Chron.  xxviii.  17;  Ezra  i.  10,  viii.  27) 
up,"  as  is  evident  from  the  Assyrian 
"  kapru,"  and  from  the  Neo-l  lebraic  and  Judteo-Ara- 
■•  kefor  "  (compare  Euting's  com  hi  nation  with 
"1B3  ="  bulging,"  in  Naba  ription  No.  27). 

The  bowl,  w  hich  w  as  called  "  Befi  I,"  was  used  for 
holding  milk  (Judges  v.  23)  and  for  drawing  v. 
(Judges  vi.  88),     Judges  v.  25  shows  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  howls  of  ordinary  si/e  there  were  la 

.  i  vidi  nily  designed  for  guests  of  honor,  who 
wen- served  with  double  portions  (Gen,  xliii.  84;  I 
Sam.  ix.  28  it  ■'■■',  i.  nol  only  (,f  meat,  but  also  of 
drink;  hence  the  use  of  the  phrase  "sefel  oddirim  " 
(lordlj  di 

lie  word  "saf"  mentioned  in  I  Kings  vii,  50;  II 
\ii.  II;  and  Jer.  Hi.  \'.i  probably  refers  to  a 
bowl  also.     In  Ex.  ,\ii.  22  and  Zech.  xii.  2  a  saf  is 
used  at  the  sacrifice.     Thi  d  in 

(ant    vii.  :;  is  not  a  bowl  for  drinking,  but  rather 
for  mixing  wine  with  spi  hem  ,  ,   Sep 

int.     Tin- "  kail " — mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14  et 
carried  on  the  shoulder,  ami  from 
which  le  bi  Elii  zer  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  18) — 

was  used   for  drawing  water  (comp.   Eccl.   xii.  (i) 
rather  than  as  a  drinl  I  (comp.  "deli,"  I  L9 

xl.  15).    .1  '    also  used  as  drinking-vessels;  in 

1  Sim.   xxvi.  10.  l'i  a  "zappahat"  (cruse)  is  men- 
tioned, probably  a  bulging  jug  i  journeys 

\\  hieh  has  a  similar 
oing,  may  b  designated  a  v 

skin  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  .\  ::  etc  I,  hut  later  it  undoubt- 
ben  vessel  (Isa.  \\\  I  I ;  Lam. 
iv.  2).  "i:akhuk"  (.hi,  xix  1.  10;  1  Kings  xiv,  8), 
also  meaning  an  earthen  vessel,  was  perhaps  u  ■■  d  for 
drinking  purposes. 

i     .      ii  \V     N 
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DRISSA :  Russian  city  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  The  population  in  1897  was  4,237,  of 
whom  2,856  were  Jews.  There  were  657  artisans 
(including  229  masters)  and  158 day-laborers.  Among 
its  charitable  institutions  may  be  noted  the  Bikkur 
Holim,  and  among  its  educational  institutions  a 
county  school  with  120  pupils  (7  of  whom  are  Jews) 
and  a  day-school  with  70  pupils  (12  of  whom  are 
Jews). 

Drissa  existed  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Jews  are  mentioned  there  in  connection 
with  the  lumber  trade  in  1547  ("Regesty  i  Nadpisi," 
No.  464).  Situated  on  the  Drissa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Diina,  Drissa  was  a  center  for  the  export  of  lumber 
and  grain  to  Riga  and  Danzig,  a  trade  which  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

H.  b.  S.  J.-M.  R. 

DRIVER,  SAMUEL  ROLLES :  English 
Christian  Hebraist;  born  at  Southampton  Oct.  2, 
1846;  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  (in  succession  to 
Pusey),  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  since 
1883 ;  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany,  1876-84. 

Together  with  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Robertson 
Smith,  Driver  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  Biblical  criticism  in  England.  Driver  ap- 
proached it  from  its  linguistic  side  ("Jour,  of  Phil." 
1882,  pp.  201-236).  His  first  contribution,  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew  "  (Ox- 
ford, 1874;  3d  ed.,  1892),  has  remained  the  most  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  subject.  Driver  has  de- 
fended his  position  before  several  Church  congresses 
(e.g.,  in  1883) ;  his  attitude  has  frequently  been  crit- 
icized from  a  theological  point  of  view  (see,  for 
example,  "The  Guardian,"  1890,  pp.  1419  et  aeq.; 
Robinson,  "  Early  Religion,"  p.  xii.),  while  Cheyne 
complains  that  Driver  is  not  a  sufficiently  represent- 
ative exponent  of  modern  higher  criticism  ("  Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,"  p.  xi).  In  matters 
of  criticism  Driver  has  always  taken  a  conservative 
view,  showing  much  moderationand  sympathy  with 
the  orthodox  position.  For  him  "the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  a  systematic  treatise  on  theology,  but 
the  record  of  a  historical  revelation,  which,  just  be- 
cause it  was  historical,  passed  through  many  suc- 
cessive phases,  and  was  completed  gradually  "  ;  and 
the  ci inclusions  at  which  he  arrives  "affect,  not  the 
fact  of  revelation,  but  only  its  form.  They  help 
to  determine  the  stages  through  which  it  passed, 
the  different  phases  which  it  assumed,  and  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  record  of  it  was  built  up.  They 
do  not  touch  cither  the  authority  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament"  (compare 
his  "Isaiah,"  Preface,  and  "Introduction,"  p.  vii., 
New  York,  1891).  He  takes  a  similar  position  in 
regard  to  the  results  of  archeological  and  anthro- 
pological research ;  holding  that  though  these  results 
have  taken  the  Hebrews  out  of  the  isolated  position 
which  they,  as  a  nation,  seem  previously  to  have 
held,  they  "do  not,  in  any  degree,  detract  from  that 
religious  preeminence  which  has  always  been  deemed 
the  inalienable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race" 
("Hebrew  Authority,"  p.  7). 

Driver's  critical  works  deal  with  the  most  impor- 
tant books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  "  Introduc- 


tion "  is  still  the  standard  English  work  on  the 
subject.  Driver's  chief  productions  are  his  contri- 
butions to  "The  Holy  Bible  with  Various  Render- 
ings and  Readings"  (together  with  Cheyne,  1876); 
known  from  the  3d  ed.  onward  as  "The  Variorum 
Bible,"  1888;  "Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel,"  Oxford,  1890;  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,"  1891;  6th 
ed.,  1897;  "Sermons  on  Subjects  Connected  with 
the  Old  Testament,"  1892;  "Isaiah:  His  Life  and 
Times,"  in  the  "Men  of  the  Bible"  series,  1893; 
"  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Deuteron- 
omy," 1895,  in  the  "International  Critical  Commen- 
tary "  series;  "Joel  and  Amos,"  1897,  and  "  Daniel." 
1900,  in  the  "Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools";  "The 
Parallel  Psalter,"  1898,  and  a  critical  edition  of 
Leviticus,  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," ed.  Haupt,  1894;  "Hebrew  Authority,"  in 
"Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane," 
ed.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  1899.  To  the  "  Studia  Biblica  " 
(vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1885)  Driver  has  contributed  a 
paper  on  "Recent  Theories  on  the  Origin  and  Na- 
ture of  the  Tetragrammaton  "  ;  to  the  "Jew.  Quart. 
Rev."  (i.  258  et  seq.),  an  article  on  "The  Origin  and 
Structure  of  the  Book  of  Judges  " ;  and  to  Neubauer 
and  Cowley's  edition  of  Ben  Sira  he  has  added  a 
glossary  and  some  notes  ("  Original  Hebrew  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,"  1897,  p.  xv. ;  compare  "Oxford  Maga- 
zine," viii.,  Nos.  11  and  12,  1890;  and  "The  Guard- 
ian," 1896,  p.  1029). 

Driver  has  edited  two  small  rabbinical  works:  a 
commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  by  Moses  ben 
Sheshet,  London,  1871,  and  one  on  Proverbs,  attrib- 
uted to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Oxford,  1880.  He  has 
also  been  a  collaborator  on  the  second  edition  of 
Smith's  "Bible  Dictionary,"  on  Basting's  "Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,"  and  on  Cheyne  and  Black's  "En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica,"  andiscoeditor,  with  Professors 
Brownand  Briggs,  of  the  Clarendon  press  edition  of 
Gesenius. 

Bim.ioORAPHY :  TTno's   Who,  s.v.;    Prominent  Men  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centwry.  s.v.:  Cheyne.  Founders  of  Old  Testa- 
moit  Criticism,  pp.  348  et  seq..  New  York,  1893. 
J.  G. 

DROHOBICZER,  ISRAEL  NAHMAN  BEN 
JOSEPH  :  Talmudic  scholar  and  preacher  of  Stan- 
islaw  (according  to  Ghirondi  he  came  from  Os- 
trog,  Russia);  died  at  Safed  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ba'al  ShemTob, 
and  after  having  been  rabbi  and  rosh  yeshibah  in 
several  towns  of  Germany,  he  undertook  a  long 
journey  in  order  to  publish  his  works.  He  stayed 
for  several  years  at  Leghorn,  where  his  books  were 
printed;  and  then  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  the  following  works:  "  Emet  le-Ya'akob," 
funeral  dirges,  1704;  "Hemdat  Yisrael,"  a  commen- 
tary on  Ecclesiastes,  on  "  Elef  Alfin,"  and  on  "Alef 
Bet "  of  Elijah  ha-Levi,  1820 ;  "  Pekuddat  ha-Melek, " 
containing  novella?  on  Maimonides,  and  funeral 
dirges,  2  vols. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BodX.  col.  1166;  Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Toledot  Uednle  YisraeU  pp.  170, 180;  Zedner,  Cat. 
Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  211. 
L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DROMEDARY :  A  variety  or  choice  breed  of 
the  camel  proper,  or  one-humped  camel ;  much  taller 
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and  longer  in  the  leg  than  the  ordinary  camel,  of  a 
more  slender  shape,  and  generally  of  a  very  light 
color.  Its  speed  is  considerable,  reaching  eighty  miles 
a  day.  Zoologists  include  all  varieties  of  one-humped 
camel  under  the  name  Camelua  dromtdariiu,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Camelva  bactrianus,  or  two- 
humped  camel.  As  the  two  species  interbreed  suc- 
cessfully and  the  offspring  is  able  to  procreate,  some 
assume  that  they  are  only  two  varieties  of  one  spe- 
cies; but  as  the  Camellia  dromedarius  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  question  can  not  be 
settled. 

The  word  "dromedary  "  occurs  four  times  in  the 
English  versions;  viz..  twice  in  both  the  Authorized 
and  the  Revised  Version  as  a  rendering  of  the  He 
brew  "beker"  (Isa.  lx.  6)  or  "bikrah"  (Jer.  ii.  23), 
and  twice  in  the  Authorized  Version  alone,  to  render 
the  Hebrew  "rekesh"  (1  Kings  v.  8  [A.  V.  iv.  28] 
and  Esth.  viii.  10).  But  in  oeither  case  is  the  ren- 
dering correct.  "Rekesh"  means  rather  a  swift 
steed,  as  the  Revised  Version  has  it;  and  "beker  " 
designates  the  young  of  the  camel  up  to  nine  years, 
and  not  any  special  variety  or  breed. 

Bdliografbt :  Tristram,  Natural  Hiatoryofthe  Bil>lr,s.\.; 
Wood,  Bible  A  nim      .  -  ■ . 
E.  G.  II.  H.    H. 

DROPSIE,  MOSES  AARON:  American  law 
yer,  and  president  oi  Grs      >  ej  born  in  Phila- 

delphia, Pa  ,  March  9,  1821.  Beginning  life  as  a  store- 
boy,  he  first  learned  watchmaking,  and  afterward 
studied  law  under  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  sub- 
sequently attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar  (in  1851)  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  t he  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party  for  mayor  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties district  of  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and.  like  most 
members  of  the  party,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery . 

Dropsie  has  been  instrum<  utal  in  the  development 
of  railways  in  Philadelphia;  and  after  acting  as 
president  of  the  Lombard  and  South  Street  Passen- 
ger Railroad  (1863-82),  lie  became  (1888)  president 
of  the  Green  and  Coates  Street  Passenger  Railroad, 
which  position  be  still  holds (1008). 

In  18T(»  hit  bet  Hoe  chairman  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Dropsie  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Jew- 
ish charitable  and  educational  work.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Hebrew  Fuel  Society  ;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  "adjunta"  (directors)  of  the  Sephardic 
Congregation  Mickvc  Israel;  and  was  one  of  the 
charter  members,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  an 
officer,  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, having  acted  as  secretary,  vice-president. 
and  (twice)  president.  He  is  now  (1903)  an  honor 
ary  life-member  of  the  board  of  officers. 

Dropsie  was  nlso  president  of  liaimonides  College 
from  1807  to  1*73,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uui- 
vcrsellc  since  1888  Bud  of  Gratz  College  since  its 
foundation  in  1893.  From  1850  to  1861  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Mercantile  Club. 

Owing  to  failing  eyesight,  Dropsie  in  1^5  re- 
tired from  the  practise  of  the  law.  He  has  trans 
lated   and   edited    Mackcldev's  "Handbook  of   the 


Roman  Law  "  (1883),  and  in  addition  has  published 
(1892)  a  separate  work  on  "The  Roman  Law  of  Tes- 
taments, Codicils,  and  Gifts  in  the  Event  of  Death 
(Mortis  Causa  Donationes)." 

Besides  a  "Panegyric  on  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  I.ieser,"  Dropsie  lias  written  pamphlets  on 
"  The  Life  of  Jesus  from  and  Including  the  Accusa- 
tion Until  the  Alleged  Resurrection,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Cross-Crown  of  Thorns."  and  "  Reform  Juda- 
ism and  the  Study  of  Hebrew." 

BibliocraI'HY  :  H.  S.  Murals.  Tin  ,]<  ws  »t  Philadelphia,  i>p. 
-  and  in. lex. 
a.  D.  Su. 

DROSHCHIN.    SeeGnoDNo. 

DRTJCKER,     HAYTIM     B.     JACOB     (also 

known  as  Arbich)  :  Printer  of  Amsterdam  at  the 
end  of  the  .seventeenth  and  tin-  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  activity  as  a  typesetter, 
publisher,  author,  and  translator  extends  from  1680 
to  1724.  He  worked  successively  in  the  printing 
establishments  of  David  Tartas,  of  .Moses  Mendez, 
and  of  Asher  Anshel  &  Co.  He  edited  in  1690  a 
Judseo-German  translation  of  Manasseh  b.  Israel's 
"  Mikweh  Visrael,"  and  of  the  "  Masse'otBinyamin  " 
(Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela).  lie  published 
the  following  works:  in  1706,  his  own  "Leb  Haka- 
mim  "  con  t  tuning  a  treatise  on  morals,  together  with 
the  ethical  work  "  Leb  Tob,"  by  Isaac  b.  Eliakim  of 
Posen,  both  in  Juda?o-German ;  in  1711,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Ze'enuli  u-Re'enah  "  ;  in  17 is,  a  calen- 
dar for  the  year  5479  (  =  1719);  and  in  17'J'2,  Isaac 
Aboab's  "Menorat  ha-Ma'or,"  with  the  Judajo-Ger- 
man  translation  of  Moses  Frankfurter,  which  Frank- 
furter himself  revised.  Drucker  had  two  sons,  Hen- 
del  F.lhanan  and  Jacob,  both  of  whom  were  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  Juda:o-German  transla- 
tions of  various  works. 

Bibliography:  Btetnacbnelder  and  Caaael,  Jiuiinhc  Typo- 
oraphU  una  Jildiacher  BuchhandeU  in  Ereoh  and  Gruber, 
/  \eue.  xzvtll.  70;  FOrst,  BlbLJud.  I.  49;  ltenjncoh,  0?ar 
ha-Sefarim,  pp.  254,  33S;  sielnscbuekler,  Cat.  Budl.  Nos. 
460L  7919. 
j.  P.  Wi. 

DRTJCKER,   MICHAEL:     Musician;    born   in 

Russian  Poland  Dec.  81,  1861.     At  the  age  of  five 

he  began  the  study  of  the  violin  under  his  father, 

and  in  1875 attended  the  Kiev  Conservatory m.    Ho 

•inert  director  in   Kiev  in  1K77,  and  later 

i  idi  r  of  the  orchestra  at  the  operetta  theater  there. 
He  then  went  to  Warsaw  to  complete  his  studies. 
After  making  extended  conceit  touts  in  Sweden. 
Norway,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  he  became  concert- 
director  at  the  Lemberg  opera  house  (1880),  where 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Then  he  removed 
to  Vienna,  where  he  is  (1903)  active  as  a  virtuoso 
and  music-teacher, 

lliiii.iouRAi'iiv:  Klsenberg,  Das  UcMiac  fVitn,  I.  91. 

it   >..  N.    D. 

DRTJISK.       See  Kl.VNO. 

DRUMONT,  EDOUARD  ADOLPHE  :  Frciu  fa 
ant  i  Semitic  author  and  former  deputy  from  Al- 
ii born  at  Paris  on  May  :>.  1844,  Drumont'i 
ancestry  is  not  Jewish,  as  has  been  sometimes  as- 
erted.  His  ancestors  came  from  Lille,  where  they 
were  porcelain-painters.  Drumont  Btudled  at  the 
l.yeee.  When  Drumont  was  but  sevi  nteen  hit 
father  died,  and  left  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
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He  entered  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  but  soon  left 

this  for  the  profession  of  letters.  At  first  he  worked 
on  the  staff  of  several  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
periodicals.  Ho  was  one  of  the  chief  collaborators 
on  the  "Liberte,"  "Gaulois,"  and  "Petit  Journal." 
During  the  seventies  he  published  several  volumes 
dealing  with  historical  and  theatrical  themes. 

In  lssti  Drumont  withdrew  from  the  stall  of  the 
"  Liberte  "  (owned  by  Pen  ire,  a  Jew),  claiming  that 
the  newspapers  wire  unduly  controlled  by  the 
Jews,  lie  then  issued  his  famous  work  in  two  vol- 
umes, '•  l.a  France  Juive,"  :i  book  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment in  Prance.     Ii     ivi    .1:1. nt  of  the  Jews  of 

thai  country,  :md  analyzes  the  Jewish  element  of 
tie  French  nation.  The  work,  of  course,  is  written 
from  an  intensely  prejudiced  point  of  view.  It 
has  passed  through  more  than  one  hundred  editions, 
arousing  wide  spread  interest,  and  was  so<  a  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Because  of  it,  Dru- 
mont fought  several  duels,  notably  with  Charles 
Laurent  and  Arthur  Meyer.  In  addition,  Drumont 
wmte  the  following  books  to  explain  his  previous 
work:  "  La  France  Juive  Devant  l'Opinion"  (18861, 
"La  Fin  d'un  Monde "  (1888),  "Derniere  Bataille," 
"Testament  d'un  Antisemite"  (1889),  etc. 

Meantime  the   Panama  affair,  in   which   several 
Jewish  financiers  were  prominently  involved,  gave 
to   Drumont's  agitation    great   popularity,  and   in 
September,  1802,  he   founded   the   "Libre   Parole," 
a  daily  journal  of  rabid  anti-Semitic  tendei 
For  his  anti-Panama  articles,  Drumont   was  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment.     In  11 
was  an   unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  represent:. 
tion  of  Amiens;    the  following  year  he  retired  to 
Brussels.     The  Dreyfus  affair  helped  him  to  regain 
popularity,  and  in  1898  he  returned  to  France  and 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  first  division  of  Algiers, 
but  was  defeated  as  a  candidate   for  reelection  in 
1902. 

BiiiLTOc.RAFiiY:    Dewamin,    <  opeditme  des 

NotabilUts (in  XIXc Steele,  i.  218et  geq.,  fans.  1901;  Curi- 
nier.  DictUmnaire  National  des  I 'ontemporaiiiA,  i.93i 
Paris,  n. il.;  Nouveav  Larousse  tllustrfc,  ni.  856;  De  Guber- 
natis.  Victionnaire  Tnternationai  des  Ecrivainsdu  Jour, 

',  Paris,  n.d. 
v.  A.  M.  F. 

DRUNKENNESS  IN  LAW:  The  Talmud 
speaks  only  once  of  drunkenness  in  its  relation  to  re- 
sponsibility lor  contractsor  tor  crimes;  namely,  in 
iln'  following baraita  ('Er.  65a): 

"  A  drunken  man's  purchase  is  a  purchase ;  his  - 
if  be  commits  a  capital  offense,  they  put  him  to  death:  if  tie 
an  act  punishable  by  stripes,  they  Bog  in  1.1 :  in  a  word,  be 
is  deemed  of  sound  1  that  he  is  tree 

from  prayer  [elsewhere  the  reel  Iden  10 

the  drunken  man],    1: .  u  ai  only  until 

the  man  has  in  ins  drunkenness  as  Lot  went;  but 
when  he  has  gone  as  far  as  Lot,  he  is  tree  tr sverythlng.' " 

These  rules  are  followed  by  all  tin  codi  ,  e.g., 
Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Mekirah,  xxix. ;  Shulhan 
"Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpafc  222,  22. 

Speaking  broadly,  these  principles  agree  with  those 

of  the  English-American  law.     Compare,  however, 
Fr.u  n  and  Mistake,  Law  ok. 
1 ..  (i.  L.  N.  D. 

DRTJSILLA:  Daughter  of  A:  rippa  I.  and  Cy- 
pres (Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii.  5.  §  4;   idem,  "15.  J." 


ii.  11,  §  6) ;  bornin38.  She  was  only  six  years  old  at 
her  father's  death  (44),  and  was  subjected  to  the 
insult  of  having  the  portraits  of  herself  and  two  sis- 
ters, Berenice  and  Mariainnc,  carried  into  the  houses 
of  ill-fame  of  Ctesarea  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
rejoiced  over  Agrippa's  death  ("  Ant."  xix.  9,  §  1). 
The  sisters  did  not  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  the 
beautiful  Drusilla  being  even  worse  than  her  elder 
sisters.  Her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  Epiphanes, 
son  of  Antiochus  of  Commagene;  but  as  Epiphanes 
refused  after  Agrippa's  death  to  keep  his  promise 
to  embrace  Judaism,  Drusilla  was  married  by  her 
brother  Agrippa  II.  to  Azizos,  King  of  Emesa,  who 
accepted  the Abrahamic covenant ("Ant."  xx.  7,  §1). 

Drusilla  dissolved  her  marriage  with  Azizosabout 
the  year  53,  the  newly  appointed  procurator  of 
Judea,  Felix,  having  fallen  in  love  with  her.  With 
the  help  of  a  Cypriote  magician,  whose  name  is 
variously  given  as  "  Atoinos"  and  "Simon,"  he  in- 
duced her  to  follow  him.  though  a  pagan,  and  to 
become  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  people 
1  Acts  xxiv.  24).  Envy  of  her  sister  Berenice  aided 
in  driving  Drusilla  to  this  step. 

By  Felix,  Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  perished  during  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  79  ("Ant."  xx.  7,  §  2). 

Bibliography:  riasna£*e,  Histoire  des  Juifs.  i.  1ST:  Gr&tz. 
Gesi  h.  4th  ed..  iii.  354.  428,  438;  Gerlach.  in  ZeUschrift  far 
Lutherische  Theologfe,  1869,  pp.68  el  seq.;  Seiiiirer,  Gesch, 
3d  ed..  i.  573.  It  is  said  in  the  Prosopographia  imperii  Bo- 
mani.  ii.  95,  Unit  Tacitus,  in  his  History  I  v.  9),  confounds 
two  wives  of  Felix  of  the  name  of  Drusilla. 

c;.  S.  Kr. 

DRUTZK.     See  Mohii.ev  Government. 

DRUYA.     See  Wilna. 

DRTJZHKOPOL.     See  Yolhtnia. 

DUAL  :  Fi  >rm  of  a  noun  or  verb  indicating  its 
application  to  two  persons  or  things.  Arabic  is  the 
only  Semitic  language  that  has  the  dual  form  for  the 
verb  as  well  as  for  the  noun;  in  Syriac  only  a  few 
traces  of  the  dual  have  been  preserved.  In  Hebrew 
the  dual  has  been  preserved  in  the  case  of  the  noun 
only,  its  suffix  being  "ayim."  It  is  used  chiefly  to 
designate  objects  that  are  found  naturally  in  pairs,  es- 
l>  eially  members  of  the  human  body  or  of  the  bodies 
of  animals.  It  is  also  us  d  of  the  teeth,  because  they 
form  a  pair  of  rows  (" shinnayim  ").  In  addition, 
the  dual  is  used  for  tl  lucts  of  human  skill 

which  are  constructed  ia  such  away  that  the  sin- 
gular would  m  t  apply  to  them;  «..<•.,  "melkahayim" 
1,"  tnisparayim  "  (scissors).  The  numeral  "she- 
ll "  (two)  is  likewi  ;e  a  natural  dual,  as  are  also 
such  expressions  as  "kitlayim"  (twofold),  "kil'a- 
\im"  (two  kinds;  corresponding  to  the  Ethiopian 
numeral  for  "  two"). 

But  the  dual  i<  occasionally  used  to  indicate  two 
objects  not  naturally  connected;  e.g.,  "yomayim" 
(two  days),  "shebu'ayim"  (two  weeks),  "shena- 
tayim  "  (1  wo  yi  ars),  "ammatayim  "  (two  ells),  Neo- 
Elebrew  "lel'ahayim"  (i  wo  spans).  The  numbers 
200  and  0,000  are  also  designated  by  the  dual:  "ma- 
tayim,"  "alpayim."  A  special  group  of  the  dual  is 
formed  by  geographical  names,  principally  those  of 
ci'ie^  ending  in  "ayim  "  ;  for  example,  "  Ilamatayim  " 
i.V.  V.  "Ramathaim"),  "Horonayim"  (A.  V.  "  Horo- 
naim  "),  "  Kiiyalavim  "  (  A.  V.  "  Kiijalhaitn."  "  Kiri- 
athaim  "),  etc.      lu  one  of  such  nanus  the  dual  form 
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has  been  contracted  to  "an";  namely,  "Dothan  "  for 
"  Hothayin"  (Gen.  xxxvii    17).     To  tliis  group  bi 
longs  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Egypt,  "  Mizrayim  " 
(A.    V.    "Mizraim"  =  Upper    Egypt    and    Lower 
Egypt);   also  "  Aram-Naharayim  "  (A.    V.    "Aram- 
naharaim  "  =  thc  Aram  of  the  two  rivers   Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  or,  according  to  a  recent  view,  Euphrab  9 
and    Chaboras).      "  Yerushalayim,"    however,    the 
name  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Ma 
ing  of  the  name  DPBOT,  must  not  be  explained  as  a 
dual,  as  it  is  one  of  several  winds  ha\  ing  the  suffix 
"ayim  "  that  are  not  duals.     Tims,  "  ma  vim  "| 
and  "  shamay  im  plural  forms,  thi 

preceding  the  plural  ending  "im"  being  radical. 
This  was  recognized  by  as  early  a  grammarian  as 
Abual -Walid  ("Luma',M  pp.  285  etseq.  "  Rikmah," 
pp.  173  while  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  ("  Sefer  ha- 

Shem,"i  ;  i tmentary  to  Gen.  i.  2)  holds  that  they 

are  duals,  and  attempts  to  explain  them  as  such 
on  the  ground  of  natural  philosophy. 

Hayyuj  and  Abual- Walid  have  burrowed  a  term 
■  Arabic  grammar  foi   the  dual,  "tathniyyah." 

Abual  Walid  devotes  to  the  dual,  as  a  variant  of  t  he 
plural,  a  short  chapter  el'  his  chief  work,  "Lunia1" 
.  -"Rikmah.''  pp  lis,/  teg.  I.  Ibn 
Ezra  calls  the  dual  "leshon  shenayim";  the  later 
.lew  ish  grammarians  use  the  term  "  ribbui  ha-zu 
paired  plural." 

Bibliography  :  Pbulppl,  Dot  Zahlwort  Zvx  i  (m  Si  mttischen. 
\aZ.D.  M.  O.  xxiil.  21-98. 
a.  W.  B. 

DUALISM:  The  system  in  theology  which  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  evil  by  assuming  two  i 
nal  principles — one  good,  the  otherevil.  This  dual- 
ism is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  religion  of 
istcr,  which  assigns  all  that  is  good  to  Ahura- 
mazda  (Ormuzd),  and  all  that  is  evil  to  Angro- 
mainyushi  Ahriman;  seeZoROASTRi  lnism).  Against 
this  dualism,  which  may  have  some  basil 
in   Chaldean   in  si    r  of  the  Exile  pro- 

ing  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord 
"  formed   the  1  '  that  lie 

"is  the  Maker  of  peai  e  and   ' 

\lv.  ?).     The  verse  has  found  a  place  i 
daily  litui  l.i  i  i'koy),   but  with  the  i  b 

of  the  word  "  ta '"  (evil) into "ha-kol"  (all),  prompted 
by  an  aversion  to  ha\  in ur  "  e\  il  "  directly  associated 

With  the  name  of  G  Vum. 

R.  xi.  16).     The  same  idea  occurs  in  Lam.  (iii  8 
Ilehr  |:   "  t  >ut  of  the  mouth  ol  High  ci 

cih  there  not  evil  and  good?"    No  less  emphatii 
the  Rabbis  in  thi  ition  to  the  dualistic  vi 

of  Parseeism  when  they  teach  that  both  death  and 
i  in'  evildi  i  king 

for  the  Lr 1  (Gen.  R.  ix  89a,  Bib  ; 

shall    77b;  Mai  mom  i  i  H    binah  com 

mental)  :  see  Si-.  | 

Zeller  ("Gi  9  h.  der  Philosophic"  3d  ed.,  iii.  350) 
mistakenly  ascribes  dualisl  ic  notions  to  the  1  Issenes 
(Hilgenfeld,  "  Ketzergesch.  des  LTrchristenthums," 
1884,  p.  109;  I.    On  the  contrary,  Philo 

("Quod  Omnia  Probus  Liber,"  -  that  ac 

cording  to  them  "God  01  good, 

and  nothing  that  is  e\  il."    They  beheld  in  life  only 

certain  contrasts— opposing  tendencies  of  puril 
impurity,  of  good  and  evil — and,  following  am  ii  til 


Chaldean  traditions,  placed  the  one  to  the  right  (to- 
ward the  light )  and  the  other  to  the  left  (toward  the 
night) (Josephus,"  B.  J."ii.  8,  §9;  "Clementine  Hom- 
ilies," ii.  15,  33;  xix.  12;  "  Kccognitioncs,"  iii.  24) — 
views  which  are  found  also  among  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Cabalists  (see  Jew.  Encyc,  iii.  4">8,  s.v.  Cabala). 
Of  course,  the  tendency  toward  evil  was  found  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  Philo,  in  matter — the  things  of 
the  senses— in  contradistincl  ion  to  the  spiritual  world 
(Zeller,  I.e.  p.  :11s;  see  Philo);  but  this  does  not 
■  i 'in  rail iet  i  la-  belief  in  Cod  as  Creator  of  the  visible 
world.      There  were,  however.  Gnostics  who  would 

■  the  creation  of  the  visible  world  to  the  dem- 
iurge ("artificer"),  an  inferior   god   mentioned  in 

Plato's  "Timaus"  (i  2D);  and  this  doctrine  of  "two 

powers"  (nniin  Wi.  frequently  alluded  to  in  Tal 
mud  and  Midiash  (Hag.  15a;  Gen.  II.  i. ;  Keel.  R.  ii. 
12;  see  Ki.isua  in  \  Abuyah),  actually  led  its  fol- 
lowers to  the  dualistic  view  ascribing  evil  to  the  in- 
ferior god.  Thus  1 1  nal  ism  became  t  lie  chief  doctrine, 
'•  one  hand,  of  the  Manicheans,  a  sect  founded 
on  Zoroastrianism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
anti-Judean  Christian  Gnostics,  who  opposed  the 
old  Testament  as  recording  the  dispensation  of  an 
inferior  god.  the  author  of  evil  (Hilgenfeld,  I.e.  pp. 
192,209  832  383,526;  see  Gnosticism;  God;  Mam 

i  BEANS). 

Among   Jewish    philosophers   Saadia  ("Emunot 
we-De'ot,"  ii.)  takes  especial  pains  to  demonstrate 

the  untenaliilit y  of  dualistic  definitions  of  the  Cod- 
head.     Were  there  two  creators,  it  must  be  assumi  d 

that  only  with  the  help  Of  the  other  could  each 
create,  and  that  therefore  neither  is  omnipotent. 
Light  and  darkness  do  not    prove  t  he  contrary,  for 

darknessisi  ration  of  light  (see  Saadia).     In 

the  Maimonidean  system  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  existence  of  evil  with  Cod's  unity  is  solved  by 
the  assumption  thai  evil  is  only  negative  ("Moreh," 
iii.  8).  '  K.-T..  G.  II. 

DTJARTE,  LTJIS  (alias  Luis  Noble):  Chilean 
M   i   oi     born  in  Evora,  Portugal,  at  the  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century        He  served    for  six  years  in  the 

ii  army,  and,  1"  -  d  of  stealing  a  i 

eiiix.was  imp:    oned  byorderof  the  Inquisition  in 

10.      A  Jesuit  i  nd  need  liiui  to  Confess,  premising 

him  speedy  acquittal.     He,  accordingly,  admitted 
\u-  .  161  ii  his  secret  adherent  e  to  Judaism,     a    a 

e lession  to  his  voluntary  sell  denunciation,  he  was 

admitted  to  "secret   reconciliation";  and  was  sen- 

I    to    do    "spiritual    penance."     The    alcaldes. 

dering  this  punishment  inadequate,  had  him 

In  the  galleys. 

|    'I'.   >!■  .hi!  i  al  del 

Santo 
■ 

G     A     K. 

DTJARTE  DE  PINEL.    Seel  sque,  Abraham. 

DUBLIN  :  Chii  of  In  land.  The  Jewish 
community  in  Dublin  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  those 
which  have  been  founded  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
Resettlement,  having  been  established  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  I7IM 
Michael  Phillips  acquired  some  freehold  ground  at 
Drumcondra,  opposite  Ballybough  Bridge,  which 
lie  presented  totheJewsof  Dublin  foracemel 
Borne  j  eai  a  later  i  he  Jews  ol    I  lublin  sought  | 


Dublin 
Dubnow 
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niary  assistance  from  their  Polish  and  German  core- 
ligionists in  Loudon,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
wall  round  their  cemetery.  Their  applications  were 
refused,  but  they  received  the  desired  help  from  the 
Bevis  Marks  congregation,  which,  besides  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  sent  an  agent  from  Lon- 
don to  supervise  it.  The  title-deeds  of  the  Dublin 
Jewish  cemetery  were  then  deposited  at  Bevis 
Marks,  with  the  archives  of  which  congregation  they 
are  still  to  be  found. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (about 
1791)  the  Dublin  community  worshiped  in  Marl- 
borough street,  "in  the  yard  of  the  glass-works." 
But  the  congregation  fell  into  decay,  and  its  effects 
were  seized  and  sold  for  rent.  Two  scrolls  of  the 
Law  were,  however,  rescued,  and  for  some  time  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  "the  brothers  Cohen." 
Other  scrolls,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Bevis  Marks  congregation,  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
viously returned. 

The  congregation  was  resuscitated  in  1822,  when 
the  few  remaining  families  joined  to  open  a  place  of 
worship  at  40  Stafford  street,  the  residence  of  J.  W. 
Cohen.  In  1829  this  place  of  worship  was  enlarged, 
and  about  the  same  time  "the  brothers  Cohen  "  pre- 
sented  to  the  congregation  the  two  scrolls  of  the 
l.nv  \s  Inch  they  had  rescued  from  the  former  build- 
ing. Six  years  later  the  congregation  removed  to 
Mary's  Abbey,  where  it  had  bought  a  meeting-house 
for  £300.  In  1842  the  Mary's  Abbey  congregation 
expressed  a  wish  to  affiliate  with  the  Portuguese 
Synagogue  of  London,  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  negotiations.  Subsequently  the 
congregation  removed  to  their  present  building  in 
Adelaide  Road. 

Iii  recent  times,  in  addition  to  the  principal  syna- 
gogue in  Adelaide  Road,  there  have  grown  up  a 
number  of  minor  synagogues,  or  "hebrahs,"  of 
which  at  present  there  are  five,  situated  respect- 
ively in  St.  Kevin's  Parade,  Camden  street,  Lennox 
street,  Oakfield  Place,  and  Lombard  street.  The 
principal  ministers  have  been  J.  Sandheim,  Philip 
Bender,  and  L.  Mendelsohn. 

Other  Jewish  institutions  are:  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians (founded  1882),  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety, Haehnosath  Orechim,  and  Medical  Relief  Soci- 
ety (founded  1888),  and  the  National  and  Hebrew 
School  (founded  1893),  in  Adelaide  Road,  which  en- 
rolls 100  scholars.  The  present  Jewish  population 
of  Dublin  is  about  2,700.  The  Dublin  community 
has  for  many  years  included  a  large  number  of 
cultured  Jews,  who  have  taken  the  highest  distinc- 
tions at  Trinity  College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Law's  and  Regulations  of  the  Hebrew  Con- 
areaatian  in  Dultlin,  Historical  Preface,  Lomlon,  1839;  Pic- 
clotto.  Sketches  of  Anoio-JevH/sh  History,  pp.  77,  168.325; 
Archives  of  the  London  Spanish  nnd  Portuguese  Congre- 
gation ;  Jewish  Year  Book,  1902-03. 

J.  I.  H. 

DTTBNEB,  MAGGID.     See  Jacob  ben  Wolf 

KltANZ    OK   DlUNO. 

DTJBNICZA:  Bulgarian  town;  22  miles  south 
of  Sofia,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jerma.  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  its  population  by  the  names  of 
the  families  at  present  found  there,  one  discovers 
French,  Spanish,  Arabian,  Hungarian,  and  other 
elements.     It  is   known   that   there   were  Jews  at 


Dubnicza  in  1536.  Among  the  chief  rabbis  of  Dub- 
nicza  were  Solomon  Moreno  (1680-1750)  and  Abra- 
ham b.  Samuel  Alkalai  (1793-1811).  The  Kirjali, 
a  band  of  brigands  that  terrorized  the  Balkans  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  town  se  v- 
eral  times.  In  1793  and  again  in  1794,  a  tribute  was 
imposed  amounting  to  3,000  piasters  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  300  on  the  second.  The  share  contributed 
by  the  wealthier  Jews  was  determined  by  the  assess- 
ments of  Chief  Rabbi  Alkalai.  It  also  appears  from 
"Hesed  le- Abraham  "  that  the  community  of  Dub- 
nicza paid  two  classes  of  taxes  not  demanded  from 
Jews  anywhere  else.  Abraham  Alkalai  (1741-1811), 
a  celebrated  rabbi  who  was  born  at  Salonica.  first  be- 
came prominent  at  Dubnicza,  where  he  officiated  for 
twenty  years.  The  town  esteemed  him  so  highly 
that  his  tomb  has  become  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 

Dubnicza  has  a  population  of  8,000,  about  1,150 
being  Jews.  The  latter  are  chiefly  engaged  in  vari- 
ous trading  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  the 
carpet-weaving  industry  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  synagogue  dates  from  1825.  There  are  a  boys' 
school  with  an  attendance  of  216,  and  two  societies, 
a  bikkur  holim  and  an  association  of  Zionists.  The 
cemetery  at  Dubnicza  contains  a  tombstone  bearing 
the  date  5330  (1569)  and  the  name  "Mosse  b.  Morde- 
khai  Frances. "  There  are  also  some  synagogue  ap- 
purtenances dating  from  1740. 

Bibliography  :  Rumanian  Jewish    Year-Book,  Bucharest, 
1888. 

d.  M.  Fk. 

DTJBNO  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Volhyuia, 
Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1897  it  had  a 
population  of  13,785,  including  5,608  Jews.  The 
chief  sources  of  income  for  the  latter  are  in  trading 
and  industrial  occupations.  There  are  902  artisans, 
147  day-laborers,  27  factory  and  workshop  em- 
ployees, and  6  families  cultivate  90  deciatines  of 
land.  The  town  has  a  Jewish  hospital,  but  no  edu- 
cational institutions  except  several  hadarim.  The 
earliest  date  given  in  connection  with  the  Jews  of 
Dubno  is  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1650  there  were  in  Dubno  47  Jewish  and 
141  Christian  taxable  households. 

The  following  list  of  Dubno  rabbis  extends  from  1600  to  the 
present  time:  Isaiah  ba-Levi  Hurwitz  (1600-06),  author  of 
"SheneLuhot  ha-Berit."  Samuel  b.  Aaron  ba-Levi  Hurwitz 
(1625-30), cousin  of  Isaiah  Hurwitz.  Zebi  (Hirsch)  b. Ozer,  son- 
in-law  of  Abraham  Hayyini  Shor,  chief  rabbi  of  Satanow :  author 
of  n"3.  Meir  b.  Moses  Ashkenazl,  the  father  of  Shabbetbai 
Kohen  (ShaK);  died  at  Dubno  Nov.  25,  1649.    Judah  ha-I.lasid, 

martyred  1619.  Abraham  Heilprin  (1660-62), 
Rabbis.       son-in-law   of  the    physician    Jelilel    Michael 

Epstein.  Nahnian  b.  Meir  ba-Kohen  Bapo- 
port  (also  called  Nahnian  Lifsches);  died  in  1674;  previously 
rabbi  of  Kremenetz  (Volhynia)  and  Belz  (Galicia);  took  part  in 
the  Council  of  Four  Lands  at  the  fair  of  Jaroslaw.  Moses 
h.  Joseph,  died  at  Lemberg  May  22,  1684.  Israel  b.  Mordecal 
Tt)lls  (also  called  Israel  Swinhar).  Simhab  b.  Nahman  ha-Koben 
Itapoport,  died  at  Szebreczin  July  15, 1717  ;  son-in-law  of  Israel 
b.  Mordecai ;  replaced  the  latter  in  the  rabbinate  of  Dubno  from 
1082  to  1688;  rabbi  of  Grodno  to  1714,  of  Lublin  to  1717;  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Lemberg  in  the  same  year;  he  died  on  his 
way  there.  Joseph  b.  Judah  Yudel  of  Lublin,  died  April  13. 
1706;  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Ne'imah  Kedoshah,"  containing 
moral  precepts  and  a  poem  for  the  Sabbath.  Samuel  b.  Shalom 
Shakna  of  Cracow,  died  at  Brody  June  22,  1729.  Isaac  b.  Saul 
Ginzburg  (1712-15).  Eleazar  b.  Issachar  Baerof  Cracow  (1715- 
1719),  maternal  grandfather  of  Ezekiel  Landau.  Heschel  b.  Ele- 
azar (also  called  R.  Heschel  "der  Kleiner"),  died  July  25,  1729. 
/allium  Ephraim  b.  Raul.  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Kahana,  died 
1741 :  previously  rabbi  of  Brody  and  Ostrog  (Volhynia).    Isaac 
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Moses  b.  Abraham  Kahuna  (d.  174-5).  Saul  h.  Aryeh  Lob,  born 
at  ReJflCho  1717:  died  at  Amsterdam  June  19,  1790;  son-in-law 
of  Abraham  Kahana  and  author  of  "Blnyan  Ariel"  (1745  Ve. 
NapbtaU  Berz  b.  Zebi  HIrsch  (d.  May  17.  1777).  Ze'eb  Woll  i>. 
Napbtall  Herz,  born  at  Brody  1746:  died  at  Dubno  1800;  pre- 
rlously  rabbi  of  Radzivil.  Volhynia ;   his  respnnsa  were  pub- 

llabed  in  the  "TM'erel  Zebi"  of  Zebi  Uirsch,  rab r  Brodj 

(Lemberg,  18111.  Nathan ba-Levi  ilurwltz.  I.layyim  Mordecal 
Mart'aliot,  brother-in-law  of  Nathan  Hurwitz  and  author  of 
•'Sba'are  Tesbubah."  Hayyim  Jacob  b.  Ze'eb  Wolf,  previously 
rabbi  of  Eoyno,  Volhynia:  died  Bept  25,  1849.  David  Zebi 
Auerbach,  son-in-law  of  Hayyim  Jacob  and  author  of  "Mal- 
bushe  Taharah  "  (unpublished).  Henahem  Blende]  Auerbach. 
son  of  David  Zebi,  is  ihe  present  ( l'.ntli  Incumbent. 

Biih.io<;rai'uy  :  p.  Pesls,  *//•  Dubno  toe-RaoDaneho,  cracow, 
1902:  Reqesty  I  Nadrrirt.  I.  889,  482,  St   Petersburg,  1899; 
E.   H.   uargolyesb,   in    wed,    KhronUsa   Voskhoda,   1887, 
p.  45. 
ii    B.  S.  J.— M.   Ski.. 

DUBNO,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOEL:  Russian 
poet,  grammarian,  and  student  "I  the  Masorali; 
born  at  Dubno.   Volhynia.   Oct.,  1738;  died 

at  Amsterdam  .June  26,  1813.      When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old   his  parents 
married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Talmudist  Simbab  ben  .Joshua  of 
.in       ill',  ing  exhausted 

the  knowledge  of  his  Yolhyii- 
ian  instructors,  Dubno  went 
i  ia. studying  there  lor 
il  years  Biblical  exe 
gesis  and  grammar  under 
the  direction  of  Rabbi  Si  l 
onion  of  Cliolm.      Dubno 
goon  became  proficient  in 
these  branches  of  .Jewish 
science,  and  was  charged 
by  his  master  with  i  he 

revision  and  publication 
of  his  work  on  the  1  [e- 
brew    accents,    "Sha'are 

Ne'imah"  ( Frankfort-on- 
in,  1766) 
From  ITDT  to  1772  Dub- 
no  lived     at    Amsterdam. 

d    by  iis    rich    col- 
lections   of    Hebrew    books. 
On     leaving    Amsterdam    lie 
settled   in    Berlin,    earning    a 
livelihood  by  teaching.     Among 

his    pupils    was  the   son   of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,   who.  highly  appreci- 
ating Dubno'a   scholarship,  became 
his  patron  and  friend.     Dubno  wrote 
a  commentary     for    Mendelssohn's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  only  a  portion — 
the  "'Alim  li-Terufah"  (Amsterdam,    1778) — was 
published.    See  Jew.    Enctc.  iii.  192,  ».v.  Biiii.k 
Translations. 

During  his  stay  at  Wilna  Dubno  wrote  a  poem. 
preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  writing  of  the 
Scrolls,  entitled  "  Birkat  Vosef  "  (The  Benediction  of 
Joseph),  published  at  Dyhernfurth,  I7s:i.     After  the 

death  of  Mendelssohn,  Dubno  slopped  for  a  short 
time  in  Frankfort -on  the  Main,  and  then  returned  to 
Amsterdam.     There,  at  first  feted,  and  later  ignored. 

deriving  a  scanty  income  from  the  loan  of  the  I ks 

from  his  rich  library,  he  remained  unlil  his  death. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Dubno 
wrote  the  following:    (1)  Poems,  appearing  (p,  84) 


Solomon  luihno. 


among  those  of  Immanuel,  published  by  LOb  Wolf 
at  Berlin,  1770;  in  the  '"Bikkure  To'elet"  (pp.4, 
114),  published  by  the  Ansho  To'elet  Society  of 
Amsterdam;  and  in  Heidenheim's  "Sefer  ijero 
bot  "  (2)  "  Eliel  Yahid,"  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Jacob  Emden,  published  at  Berlin,  1770.  (IS)  A 
preface  to  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto's  poem  "La 
Vesharim  Tehillah,"  if,.  1780.  (4)  A  work  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  promised  by  him  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  where  he  displayed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Luncz  ("Je- 
rusalem," 1*!I2.  pp.  KIT  et  feq.)  identifies  this  work 
with  the  "Ahabat  Ziyyon  "  of  Dubno's  father  in 
law,  Simbab  ben  Joshua;  but  as  this  is  a  mere 
plagiarism  from  the  Karaite  Samuel  ben  David's 
story  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine,  published  in  Gur- 
land's  "Ginze  Fisrael,"  it  is  probable  that  Lehren 
("  ( Catalogue,"  p.  247)  is  right  in  doubting  the 
identification.  (5)  "  Keshimah  "  (Register), 
catalogue  of  his  library,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1814.  It  contains  2,076 
printed  works  and  100  manu- 
scripts. Dubno  left  a  great 
number  of  essays,  poems,  etc., 
which  are  still  extant  in  man- 
uscript. 

Bibliography:   De Rossi,  Dtot 

>,  p,  92  !  Zunz,  Z.O.p.241  : 
*>...  ,,.» i  ,,..,,.• 


Idem,  The  Itiru  rcwy  of  Rahhi 

Benjamin  ■■'    Tudela,  ii.  891; 

Carmoiv,    Ilcvue     Orientate, 

11.  :tlii  el  wq.;    Delltzsch,  Zur 

Gesch.    tier      Ht.hr.     1'oerie, 

p.  lis;    steins  braider.  Cat. 

BodL  col.  ~**>:t;    Auerbach, 

Gesch.     <ler      Israel        Ge- 

meinde     Balberttadt.      p. 

1711 :       Kavserluii.',       "Monti 

MfnileUmahn,     pp.    287  2su, 

801-304. 

l.  a.  I.  Bit. 

DTJBNOW,        SIMON 

(SEMION      MARKO- 

VICH):    Russo- Jewish 

historian;    born  at  Mstis 

lavl,  government  of  Mobi- 

lev,  1860.     He  attended  the 

Jewish  government  school  of 

his  native  town,  and  then  the 

district  school,  whence  lie  was 
graduated  in  1877.  In  search  of 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  sup- 
port,  Dubnow  moved  from  place  to 
place,  visiting  Wilna.  Dunaburg. 
Mohilev,  and  Smolensk.  He  earned 
his  livelihood  by  tutoring,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  himself  for  university  work.  In  1880 
he  sitiled  in  St.  Petersburg,  wlicre  lie  soon  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  "  Busski  Yevrei," pub- 
lishing his  first  article  on  the  liistorical  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  thought  under  the  title  "tilavnyye 
Momenty  i/.  Jstorii  Yevreiskoi  Mysli."  About  this 
lime  (1881)  he  also  assumed  charge  of  the   foreign 

news  department   of  the  Husso  Jew 
His  Jour-    ish    periodical    "Ha/svyet."      Disap 
nalistic     proving  the  pan  Palestinian  policy  of 
Activity,    this  periodical.  Dubnow  in  1882  trans- 
ferred    his    literary    activity    to    the 
"Yoskliod."    on   which    periodical    he  has  since  re 
luained  an  active  collaborator  in  the  field  of  Husso 


Dubnow 
Dukes 
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Jewish  history  and  Russian  Judaism  in  general. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  early  contribu- 
tions are  his  articles  on  Shabbethai  Zebi,  under  the 
title  "Sabbatai  Zewi  i  Pseudomessianizm  v  XVII. 
Vyekye"(in  "Voskhod,"  1883,  Nos.  9-12),  and  on 
the  Frankists,  entitled  "  Frank  i  Yevo  Sekta  Chris- 
tianstvuyushchikh  "  (ib.  18S3,  Nos.  1-10).  In  1883 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  critical  department  >f  the 
"Voskhod."  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  reform  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  entitled  "Kakaya  Samoeman- 
cipatziya  Nuzhna  Tevreyam"  (ib.  1888,  Nos.  5-8), 
which  created  a  stir  in  Orthodox  circles.  Among 
his  other  valuable  contributions  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion may  be  numbered  his  articles  on  the  civic  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  and  on  the  reform  of  Jewish 
school  education  in  Russia,  ami  his  critical  reviews 
in  "Voskhod."  1885  to  1887.  Another  important 
work  of  Dubnow 's  is  his  monograph  on  the  history 
of  HasidismC'IstoriyaChassidizma,"  in  "Voskhod," 
1888-93).  This  work  is  based  on  the  study  of  orig- 
inal and  hitherto  unexploited  sources. 

In  1891  Dubnow  set  himself  to  the  task  of  creating 
among  the  Russian  Jews  an  interest  in  their  history. 
For  this  purpose  he  published  a  series  of  articles  in 
"Voskhod,"  outlining  a  plan  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  Russo-Jewish  his- 
Dubnowas  torical  society.  These  articles  were 
Historian,  afterward  printed  in  book  form  under 
the  title  "  Ob  Izuchenii  Istorii  Russkikh 
Yevreyev,"  St.  .  Petersburg,  1891.  Although  the 
appeal  made  by  Dubnow  did  not  create  such  a  \\  ide 
spread  interest  as  he  had  anticipated,  his  efforts  were 
seconded  by  many  persons  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  From  the  many  unpublished 
documents  gathered  by  Dubnow  from  libraries  and 
from  the  "  pinkeses  "  of  Jewish  communities,  he  pre- 
pared a  series  of  contributions  bearing  the  title  "  Isto- 
richeskiya  Soobscheniya "  (in  "Voskhod."  1893-95). 

Among  Dubnow  s  other  historical  studies  may  be 
mentioned  his  articles  on  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in 
the  French  Revolution  (in  "Voskhod,"  1889)  and  on 
the  Jewish  historian  Griitz  (ib.  1892,  Nos.  2-9).  In 
1893  he  published  (in  "Voskhod,"  pp.  9-12)  a  philo- 
sophic historical  study,  "Chto  Takoe  Yevreiskaya 
Istoria";  a  German  translation  by  I.  F.  [Fried- 
lander]  appeared  in  Berlin,  1898,  and  an  English 
translation  was  published  bj'  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  oi  Am  :ira  in  1903,  His  "Yevrei- 
skaya Istoria,"  Odessa,  ls97,  a  two-volume  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning  of 
the  post  Biblical  period  up  to  lss2,  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  handbooks  of  Jewish  history  by  S. 
Baeck  and  M.  Brann,  but  it  also  contains  original 
contributions  to  tin-  history  of  the  .lows  in  Poland 
and  in  Russia.  In  1900  Dubnow  published  a  brief 
history  of  the  Jews  for  the  Jewish  youth,  entitled 
"Uchebnik  Yevreiskoi  Istorii  Diva  Yevreiskavo 
Yunoshestva, "  in  three  parts  (ib.  1900-01 1.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  larger  his- 
tory of  the  .lews  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time,  entitled  "  lyalstoriyaYevreiye^ 

1901).  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the  period 
beginning  witli  the  Babylonian  captivity,  is  now 
(1902)  appearing  as  a  supplement  to  the  monthly 
edition  of  the"  Voskhod."    Dubnow's  recent  labors, 


apart  from  his  historical  researches,  consist  in  a  series 
of  letters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ancient  and 
modern  Judaism  as  regards  the  development  of  its 
national  consciousness.  These  have  been  published 
in  the  "  Voskhod  "  since  1897  under  the  title  "  Pisma 
o  Starom  i  Novom  Y'evreistvye." 

Dubnow's  works  are  all  characterized  by  elegance 
of  literary  style.  He  is  also  a  fluent  writer  in  He- 
brew, and  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the 
Russo-Hebrew  periodicals,  among  them  his  articles 
"  Ila-Hasidim  ha-Rishim  ba-Erez  Yisrael,"  in  "Par- 
des,"  ii.  201,  Kiev.  1894  ;  "  Nabpesah  we-Nahkorah," 
ib.  i.  221;  and  "Hasidim  Parze  Geder,"  in  "Ha- 
Shiloah,"  v.  7.  He  is  also  a  contributor  to  Brock- 
haus1  "Lexikon"  and  to  Efron's  "Russian  Ency- 
clopedia," for  which  he  wrote  the  articles  on  the 
Frankists  and  the  Hasidim. 

Since  1890  Dubnow  has  been  a  resident  of  Odessa. 

H.  R. 

DTJBOSARY:  Village  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  Russia.  In  1897  it  had  a  population  of 
13,270, of  whom  about  5,000  were  Jews.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  latter  arc  engaged  in  to- 
bacco growing,  while  many  others  are  occupied  in 
wine-making  and  fruit-growing.  Dried  fruits  and 
tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  are 
910  artisans,  186  day-laborers,  and  a  number  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  bee-keeping.  There  are 
the  usual  charitable  institutions  in  the  village,  and 
a  hospital  and  dispensary.  There  are  also  a  Talmud 
Torah  with  130  pupils,  a  private  school  with  580 
Jewish  pupils,  and  18  hadarim. 

h.  r.  S.  J. 

DUBOVO.     See  Kiev. 

DUBROVNA:  Village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  government  of  Mohilev,  Russia.  In  1898  it 
had  s.087  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,559  were  Jews. 
Dubrovna  is  known  as  the  first  and  almost  the 
only  place  to  manufacture  woolen  tallits.  This 
occupation  dates  back  many  Mars.  It  is  known 
that  in  1750  a  factory  for  tin  ir  manufacture  existed 
in  Dubrovna,  but  they  had  been  made  here  even 
earlier.  The  artisans  work  in  their  own  homes,  and 
are  often  hi  Iped  by  their  wives  and  children.  There 
are  about  000  families  so  engaged.  Tin  dyers,  who 
dye  the  woolen  thread  a  dark  blue  ("  tekelet "),  earn 
from  eight  to  ten  rublcsa  month.  The  more  numer- 
ous class  of  weavers,  with  the  hard,  incessant  work 
of  their  families,  even  of  children  of  six  or  seven 
years,  earn  less  than  the  dyers.  The  launderers 
(10  or  12  families),  who  wash  the  tallits,  earn  more 
than  the  others — sometimes  five  rubles  a  week.  The 
shavers  ("  goler  "  ;  about  20  families),  who  cut  the 
nap  from  the  surface  of  the  tallits,  receive  the  least 
of  all.  The  work  is  carried  on  amid  very  unsanitary 
surroundings.  The  peasants  ate  exploited  by  the 
dealers  who  supply  them  with  wool  and  purchase  the 
finished  article.  The  dealers  (there  are  only  three 
or  four  of  them)  have  agencies  in  all  important  com- 
mercial (enters,  and  their  agents  cover  every  town 
and  village  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  The 
Dubrovna  tallit  was  formerly  sold  abroad,  even  in 
America;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  the  machine- 
made  tallit  of  South  Russia  and  Lithuania  is  sup- 
planting that  made  in  Dubrovna. 
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The  pitiable  condition  of  the  weavers  has  lately 
attracted  the  attention  of  their  Jewish  coreligionists. 
Thanks  to  the  < peration  of  the  Jewish  Coloniza- 
tion Association,   several  Jewish   capitalists   have 
organized  the  "  Aktzionemoye  Obshcbestvo  Dniep- 
rovskol  Manufaktury  "  (a  stock  company  for  the  de 
velopment  of  Dnieper  manufactures),  «  ith  a  capital 
of  1,200,000  rubles.     Two-thirds  of  the  shares  have 
been  taken  by  the  Jewish  Colonizati.  n  Association 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to  n 
ganize  and  raise  the  level  of  the  weaving  industry 
among  the  Jews  in  Dubrovna  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  those  needing  work.    Besides  the  weavers 
there  are  in  Dubrovna  2T0  Jewish  artisans  and  24 
day -labor. 

The  local  charitable  institutions  arc:  a  socii  fcy 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor,  founded  by  the  governor  oi 
the  province:  a  bikkur  In. I  i  in  ;  anil  a  lehem  ebyonim. 
The  Jewish  children  are  taught  in  the  Talmud  'I 
(72  pupils).      T  ty-six    hadarim 

pupils),  a  j  eshibah  (60  pupils),  a  government  si  hool 
(175  pupils,  part  of  whom  also  attend  the  yeshibah 
ie   hadarim),  and   the  distrii  I   school,  k  Ith  36 
pupils  in  the  industrial  departmi 

Bibliography:    M.  v..    Tevrei-Kustar,  li 
Zhurnal,  1886,  No.  12;  O.  Lurye,  Dulwovt  I 

tori/,       1  form,  Mos- 

.  1890);  N.v.i..,  Duhrmv.nskaya  KuMarnaya  Pi 

Oct.,  1890;  Dr.  Feieenberar,  O.  Dubro- 
i 

ii.  ii.  9    ■' 

DUDERSTADT:    A  city  in  Eichsfelde,    | 
inc.-  of  Hanover.     Jews  have-  lived  there  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  i 
pears  from  c  al  oi   the  prn  ill  ges  for  that 

town  l.\  Duke  ll.niyn.cn  Nov.  IT.  1814.    They 
;  izenship,  .■ 
liasizcd  by  the  dukes  Henry,  Erni  -t.  and  \\  ill 
iam  in  their  confirmation  of  the  privileges  on  July 
15,  1824.    A  :     : .       i  tadt 

are  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  May  1  i  I 
vcar   1888,   according  to  which    the  Ji  n    Samuel 
si. hi   inf.. n-   tin  mi  i!  a  \  earlj   ii 

that    building   amounting   to  one    farthing.      The 
Jews  of   Duderstadt  wi  re  I  in  the  i  alam- 

whicb    followed   tin-  Black   Death 
After  some  decades  a  Jew  of  I 
v  til.'. I  again  in   I  duderstadt,  ^  ho,  d 

i  Is,  paid  on.  i  ■■  u  ish 

protection  monej  ("Jodinschot").     1 1  owed 

by  other  Ji  nth  century.     In  1 185  the 

council  of  ii..    place  made  a  contract  with  Isaac  of 
Amoneburg and  his  gon  Pivis  to  receive  line 
the  city  up.. n  a    payment  of  120  gulden;   in   1  I 51 
fined  the  rigli  I  lien  it 

granted  certain  <.f  them,  such  as  tic  children  of 

"  Nai  hi.:. .rui  anil  Si  halain 

Hem.  nt  f..r  three  years.     The  number  of  Jews  in 
Duderstadt  from  1 150  to  1  WO  was  L2,  and  thi  ir  an 
nual  payments  averaged  from  5  to  14  marks     The 
council  in   1465  received  "  Abraham  de  Jodde  myt 
syncr  modi  r"  (Abraham  the  Jew  with  hi    mothi  i 

for  seven  \  ears,  ami  in  I  Is'.i  Nullum    J  "  Na 

thanite  woman,"  and  Melr  oi  WDrzburg  (Nathan's 

brother)   for  six   years.      A I   thai    time    a  -;.  n.i 

was  erected  again,  and  its  inventory  for  the  years 
1435  42  and   lino  lias  I. ecu    preserved.     A  Bp 


■  was  assigned  to  tin- .lews,  which  is  first  men- 
tioned  in  1 197.  There  isals..  documentary  evidi 
of  a"Jews'  Gate"  (first  in  1469)and  of  a"Joden- 
boru "  (Jews'  bath,  1495).  Only  scanty  records  ex 
ist  for  the  following  centuries.  In  1902  the  com- 
munity numbered  about  100  souls.  Its  new  temple 
was  dedicated  Aug  24,  1*98. 

BiBLioGRAPn Y :   Job.  Wolf,  Gcsch    and    Beschrcibung  der 
.  i  geq.,  GOttinjren,  1803;  Idem, 

I'ni,'  G  i  I 

zumJahre  1500,  Hildesbelm,  1885,  Nos.  14, 

i8  72, 11"..  285,370,  i to  No  370.  and  Nos.  190.503,510.511, 

515,  .M...  Supplement  No.  viii.;  M.  Wiener,  in  Monatstchrift, 
1. 127  it  seq.;  Salfeld,  Da     aa/ri — I  def    Vttrnoeroci    u. 
Hurt.,  p.  B3,  note 7,  and  p.  284.  note  5  (sei  Lewinsky's! 
In  Zeitsch.  fur  Hear.  Ilild.  U1.82)  ;  AUa.ZeU.desJud.aept. 
.  i.  S7. 

8.  A.  Lew. 

DUEREN,  ISAAC  BEN  MEIR:  German 
rabbi  and  codifier ;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Dueren,  from  which  place 
took  his  name.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  ( lerman 
Talmudical  authorities  of  his  time;  and  his  work 
'•  Sha'are  Dura,"  on  the  dietary  law  3,  is  the  stand  ml 
3i  eral  high  authorities  who  lived  after  him, 
among  them  Israel  Isserlein,  Solomon  I, una,  Ii.  Na- 
than Shapiro,  and  [sserles,  added  to  his  b 
and  explanations,  with  which  it  lias  often  been  pub 
lished:  Cracow,  1538;  Venice,  1".17,  1564;  Constanti- 
1553;  Lublin,  1575,1699;  Basel,  1599;  Jessnitz, 
1  72  I ;  and  many  times  in  the  nineteenth  ci  ntury. 

According  to  Zunz,  Dueren  maybe  the  I    lach 
Metr  he  Hasid  ("the  Pious")  who  wrote  "Tikkun 
Shetai'oi."  a  w  oik  containing  the  forms  and  laws  of 
documents  and   deeds.      It    is  still  extant,  in  manu- 
script in  the  Vienna  Royal  Library. 

i  ,  :   ...in-.   /  1  -T>i ; 

.  ,  i    i  ,  ....  t,   .    Bfli  ;  /..'.in. 'i.  i  ut.  Hebr.  I'- 
ll,, ;  I;  /..in/.  /../.  ...(»    i  I ;  Benjacob, 

i..  ...  N.  T.   I. 

DTJKAN  (pn.  NJ2H):  The  "platform"  upon 
which  i  li  the  Temple  priests  stoml  to  pronounce  the 
liction  i.Mid.  ii.  6),  (2)  the  Levites  stood  during 
their  singing  (hence,  also,  name  for  the  Levitical 
service  i  impare  Meg,  8a),  and  (3)  the  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  sat  while  instructing  the  chil- 

l;    l;    21a).     The  name   "dukan,"   how. 
in  the  course  of  line-,  came  to  be  applied   chiefly  to 
the  priestly  blessing.      The  call  to  the  priest  tor 
;  was,  "  Go  up  to  Ihe  dukan  "  (Shah,  t 

compare  Targ,  Y.r.  to  Num.  vi.  28);   hence  ".in 
'..r  "duchenen."    Sec  Blessing,  Pkd    h.y. 

Hull  IndiAI'IIY  :  Levy.  .Yi  u/itl.r.  ll'.',il,rt.,s,v.;  .1 

pr* 

K. 

DUKES,   LEOPOLD:    Hungarian  historian  of 

1 1    literature;    I i    al     Pi     but        B 

i  .ii.  .1  at  Vienna  ft.ug  8  1891  He  tndii  d 
Talmudical  literature  in  the  yeshibah  of  Moses  Sofer, 
rabbi  of  Pri  passion  for  Biblical  stud 

i.  s,  which  found  no  sympathy  in  his  native! 
led  him  to  the  yeshibah  of  Wttrzburg,  win 
devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  seculai  - 
cation.     After  u  prolong,  d  -lay  al    W  llrzbut 

..I    I ie;    hut    displeased    with    the   manners 

oi  his  felloe  citizens,  and  impelled  by  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  visited  the  principal  European  cities 
in  which  there  were  libraries  containing  Hebrew 
manuscripts,     He    lived    successively  al    Munich, 


Dukes 

Dunash 
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Leopold  Dukes. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1843; 
sic,  1844:   three  "beitriige," 


Tubingen,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Paris,  Leipsic,  Ox- 
ford, and  then  spent  about  twenty  years  in  London. 
Dukes  was  an  original  character,  a  fact  due  prob- 
ably to  his  solitary  life  and  privations.  His  scholar- 
ship was  extensive  and  exact,  and  his  works  cover 
the  fields  of  exegesis,  Haggadah,  grammar,  Masorah, 
the  history  of  literature,  ethics,  and  poetry.  In 
all  of  these  he  made  many  ingenious  and  impor- 
tant discoveries;  and 
his  books  became  in- 
dispensable supple- 
ments to  those  of 
Zunz,  Rapoport,  and 
Krochmal. 

Dukes  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  following 
works : 

"  Raschl  zum  Penta- 
teuch," translated  into 
German  (in  Hebrew  char- 
art,  sre)  and  explained,  5 
vols.,  Prague,  1833-38; 
''  Ehrensiiulen  und  Denk- 
steine  zu  einem  Kiinfti- 
gen  Pantheon  Hebraiseher 
Dichterund  Dicntungen,'' 
Vienna,  1837 ;  "  Moses  ibn 
Ezra,"  Altona,  1839 ;  "Zur 
Kenntniss  der  Neunebral- 
schen  ReliglSsen  Poesie," 
"  Rabbinische  Blumenlese,"  Leip- 
publisbed  by  Evvald  and  Dukes: 
I.  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Aeltesten  Auslegung  und 
Spracherklarung  des  A.T.";  II.  "  Literatur-Historiscbe  Mitt- 
lieilungen  iiber  die  Aeltesten  Hebr&iscnen  Exegeten,  Gram- 
matiker,  und  Lexicograplien,"  Stuttgart,  1S44;  III.  "  Ueber 
die  Arabiscb  Geschriebenen  Werke  JudiscberSpracngelenrten," 
Stuttgart,  1844;  "Sefer  Dikduk,  die  Grammatischen  Schriften 
des  JeliudaChajjug,"  Frankfort,  1844;  "  Konteros  ba-Masorah," 
Tubingen,  1845;  "  Kobe?  'al  Yad,  Handscbriftliche  Inedita  iiber 
Lexlcograpbie,"  Esslingen,  1846;  "Die  Sprache  der  Miscbna," 
i/».  1846;  "Slitr'al  Mot,"  etc.,  elegy  on  the  death  of  Meyer 
Joseph  Konigsberg,  London,  1847;  "Les  Proverbes  de  Salo- 
mon" (historical  Introduction),  In  Caheu's  Bible  translation, 
Paris,  1851 ;  "Glnze  Oxford,"  extracts  from  manuscripts,  in 
collaboration  with  II.  Edelmann,  London,  1850;  "Nabal  Kedu- 
mim,"  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
two  parts,  Hanover,  1858;  "Zur  Rabbinischen  Spruchkunde," 
Vienna,  1858;  "Shire  Shelomoh,"  Hebrew  poems  of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  Hanover,  1858;  "Salomo  ben  Gabirol  aus  Malara 
und  die  Ethischen  Werke  Desselben,"  ifi.  1860;  "Phllusoph- 
isches  aus  dem  Zehnten  Jabrtiundert,"  Nakel,  1868. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Dukes  was  a  frequent 

contributor  to  all  the  Jewish  scientific  periodicals, 

chiefly  to  the  "Literaturblatt  des  Orients,"  which  he 

enriched  with   numerous  valuable   articles  on   the 

history  of  Jewish  literature. 

BmLioc.RAiMiY :  Beth-El,  Ehrentcmpcl  Verdienter  Unga- 
rischir  Israeliten,  pp.  127  ct  seq.;  II.  Zirndorf,  in  PopulUr- 
wissemclmfUichc  MonatxbUltter,  1892,  pp.  137  ut  81  <;. 

s.  I.  Br. 

DUMAH  (=  "silence").— Biblical  Data:  1. 
Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  I  Chron.  i.  30).  Suk 
( "  market ")  Dumah  has  been  found  in  Dumat  al-Jan- 
dal  in  Arabia,  called  "Jauf"  to-day  (Yakut,  s.v. ; 
Burkhardt,"  Travels  in  Syria,"  p.  6G2),  and  compared 
with  Domatha  (Pliny,  "Historia  Nat  oralis,"  vi.  32; 
StephanusByzantius,  s.r.).  The  Dumathii  are  men- 
tioned in  Porphyry.  "  De  Abstinentia"  (ii.  56),  as  an 
Arabian  tribe  which  sacrifices  a  boy  every  year  and 
buries  him  under  the  altar  of  its  idol.  The  name 
"Dumah"  seems  to  point,  like  the  name  "  Hadra- 
maut  "(ryiDtVn.  Gen.  x.  26),  to  some  legend  of  Hades 


(compare  Glaser,  "Skizze  der  Gesch.  und  Geogra- 
phic Arabiens. "  1890,  p.  440). 

2.  Name  of  aland  probably  identical  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  (Isa.  xxi.  11).  The  Sep- 
tuagint  substitutes  "Idumea"  (see  commentaries  ad 
lot  .andcomp.AbuaLWalid's"  Dictionary,",*.;',  on). 

3.  Name  of  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The 
Ginsburg  MS.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint 
have  "Rouma,"  but  Jerome's  anil  Eusebius'  Ono- 
mastica,  s.r.,  mention  a  village  of  the  name  of 
"Dumah,"  which  has  been  identified  with  " Khirbat 
Daumah  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bait  Jibrin. 

4.  Name  for  the  nether  world  (Ps.  xciv.  17  [the 
Septuagint  has  *A<5i7c],  cxv.  IT). 

E.  f>.   II. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  "  Dumah  "  is  the 

Dame  of  the  angel  who  has  charge  of  thesoulsof  the 
nether  world.  According  to  Dozy  ("Die  Israeliten 
in  Mecca,"  p.  95,  note),  the  name  was  adopted  also 
by  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs  (compare  Wolff,  "Mohara- 
medanische  Eschatologie,"  1871,  Arabic  text,  p.  39; 
German  trans. ,  p.  69,  where  "  Kuman  "  seems  a  cor- 
niption  [another  reading  is  "Dhudat"]  of  "Dumah," 
as  the  name  of  the  angel  who  has  charge  of  the 
souls).  The  angel  of  death  has  to  deliver  all  souls 
to  Dumah,  both  the  righteous,  who  are  led  to  the 
place  of  eternal  bliss,  and  the  wicked,  who  are  to 
meet  their  doom  (Hag.  5a;  Shab.  152b).  He  also 
announces  the  arrival  of  newcomers  in  the  nether 
world  (Ber.  18b).  Dumah  takes  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  ami  casts  them  down  "in  the  hollow  of  a 
sling"  into  the  depth  of  Hades,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  week  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  when  the 
souls,  after  the  day's  respite,  must  go  back  to  their 
place  of  torment  (Shall.  152b,  after  I  Sam.  xxv.  29; 
Pesik.  R.  23;  She'eltot,  Bereshit  i.).  According  to 
Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xi.  (see  ed.  Buber,  102,  note), 
Dumah  leads  the  spirits  every  evening  out  of  Hades 
into  Hazarmayct  (the  Courtyard  of  Death),  a  walled 
place  with  a  river  and  a  field  adjoining,  where  they 
cat  and  drink  in  perfect  silence.  Many  authori- 
ties, such  as  Jacob  Tarn  and  Solomon  b.  Adret, 
have  the  word  "Sabbath  "  added,  so  as  to  refer  only 
to  Sabbath  evening  (see  Demonology  ;  compare  Tan. 
Yelamdenu,  Ha'azinu:  "Prayer  is  said  for  the  dead 
that  they  may  not  have  to  return  to  Gehinnom"). 
Dumah  was  originally,  according  to  the  Cabalists, 
the  guardian  angel  of  Egypt;  but  when  flee- 
ing before  the  Lord's  decree  (Ex.  xii.  12),  he  was 
placed  in  the  nether  world  over  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  (Zohar  ii.  18a).  Mashhit,  Af.  and  Hemah  are 
the  officers  of  execution  tinder  Dumah  (Recauati, 
Wayera).  The  name  of  Dumah  is  found  also  on  a 
Judseo-Babylonian  vase  in  the  Louvre  (see  Schwab, 
"  Vocabulaire  de  l'Angelologie,"  1897,  p.  707). 

"  Dumah "  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven 
departments  of  Gehinnom,  and  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  slander  and  the  like  are  "silenced" 
there  (Midr.  Teh.  and  Yalk.,  Makiri,  toPs.  xi. ;  com- 
pare, however,  'Er.  19a,  where  Dumah  is  not  men- 
tioned). It  is  identified  by  R.  Levi  with  Hazarma- 
vet  (Gen.  x.  26;  see  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.).  "When  the 
soul  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  the  angel 
of  death,  it  remains  seated  above  the  nostrils  until 
decay  sets  in ;  then  it  breaks  out  into  wailing,  and 
it  cries  to  God,  saying:  '  Whither  am  I  brought?' 
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Instantly  Dumah  takes  it  and  brings  it  to  the  Court- 
yard of  Death  [I.Iazarmavet,  seemingly  the  purga- 
tory mentioned  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  xiv  |. 
where  the  spin!  -  red,  and  if  the  soul  be  that 

of  a  righteous  one,  the  call  goes  forth  :  '  Make  room 
fur  this  N  N,  the  righteousl '  Then  it  ascends  from 
department  to  department,  according  to  its  merit, 
until  it  beholds  the  face  of  the  Shekinah.  If  the  soul 
be  that  of  a  wicked  one,  it  descends  from  department 
to  department  according  to  its  demerit  "  (Midr.  Teh. 
l.e  :  Jellinek,  "Bel  ha-Midrash,"  v.  43 «<«?.). 

-   -  K. 

DUMASHEVSKI,  ARNOLD  BORISO- 
VICH :  Russian  lawyer;  born  at  Mohilev-on-thc- 
Dnieper,  1836,  of  poor  Orthodox  Jewish  parents; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  lv^~.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  beder,  hut  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  entered  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Gorigoretzk,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1855.  During  this  time  he  was  left  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  By  his  exceptional  abilities  I 
tracted  the  attention  of  his  instructors,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  him.  After  leaving  the  school 
Dumaahevski  found  employment  at  the  office  of  the 
I.  d£d  ration  Committee  in  Odessa.  Here  he 
was  noticed  by  the  Russian  surgeon  and  philanthro- 
pist Pun v.  who  helped  him  to  enter  the  Richelieu 

Lyceum  of  that  City;  and  there  he  studied  law, 
Lab  r  he  attended  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
graduating  in  1862.  Here  again  his  abilities  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  he  "as  Bent 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  government  to  complete 
his  i a  ,  a  professorship  being  promised  him 

on  his  return.  After  his  return  in  1865  a  new  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  Jews  from  occupying  pro- 
rs' chairs  of  legal  and  of  political  science.  He 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  101  m  at  ion,  and 
lain  iic  served  in  tin-  .Ministry  of  Justice,  by  which, 
for  valuable  services  on  the  Committee  for  Reform- 
ing the  Legislation  of  Poland,  hi  was  appointed  first 
my  of  the  third  department  of  the  Senate. 

Dumaahevski  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  edi- 
tors, and  finally  the  owner,  of  the  "BudebnyiVyesI 
nib  "  (Messenger  of  Judicial  Affairs),  and  was  author 
of  the  following  articles  and  works  on  jurispru- 
dence: "  Nashe  Pravovyedenie,"  etc.,  in  the  ".lour 
nalof  the  Ministry  of  Justice,"  l^c,7  ;  "<  teherk  Frant- 
zuzskavo  Orazhdanskavo  Sudoproizvodstva,"  ib. 
l^t'i")  and  1807  (published  also  in  the  "Journal  of 
Judicial  Affairs");  " O  Predyelakh  Ylasti  Kassatz- 
ionnavo  Dcpartainenta  Senata,"  Wi7 ;  and  "<)  Silye 
Cassatzionnykh    Ryeaheni."      His    chief  work    is 

"  Sisteniatiehi  ski     Svod     Kvesheni     K a    -at  .'ionnavo 

Departamenta,"  etc,  (Systematic  Collections  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Appeal  Department  of  the  Benate, 
with  notes  by  Dumaahevski),  St.  Petersburg,  many 

editions.      Of  special    interest    as   pertaining    to  the 
Jewsare  the  articles:  "  Nuzhen  li  ZhoUXnal  dlya  Vev 
reyev  i  na  Kakom  YazykeV"  (Do  the  Jews  Need  a 
Special  Periodical,  and  in  What   Language?),  pub- 
lished in  "  Russki  Invalid  "  in  1S.VJ;  "  I'rak  po  Kiblcis- 
komu  i  Talmudichcskomu  Pravu  "  |  Marriage  A  cord 
log  to  Biblical  and  Talmudic  Law),  in  "Biblioteka 
dlya  Chtenlya,"    1861;     "Yevrel   Zemledyeltzy  v 
Rossi)  "  (Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia),  In  "  Vyest 
nik  Imper,  Russkavo  (Jeogr.  Obshchesty a. " 


Dumashevski  advocated  a  practical  tendency  in  the 
study  of  civil  law,  opposing  the  historico-philosi  ph 
ical  side;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  partizan  of 
the  dotrniatir-  (levelopnicnt  of  Russian  civil  law.  In 
his  will  he  left  86,000  rubles  to  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  under  the  condition  that  this  be  entered 
as  a  gift  "  from  the  Jew  Dumashevski. " 

tiini.iooRAPHv:  N.  s.  RtubkowsM,  Sovremennye  itumko- 
Yrvrriskiye  Dueyateli.  part  i„  Odessa,  1899;  Ha-Asif,  War- 
saw, 1889. 

II.  R. 
DUMB.    s,r  Deaf-Mi  mbm. 
DUNABTJRG.     Sec  Dvinsk. 

DTJNASH  BEN  LABRAT :  Philologist  and 
pot  I  of  the  !•  nth  century.  For  the  name  "Dunash. 
which  Joseph  Kimhi  on  one  occasion  ("Sefer  ha- 
Galui,"  p.  62),  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  writes  C'l^n 
("Dunosh"),  si  e  Dunash  ii;n  Tamim.  BLabra{" 
(EtX  "O^1,  generally  written  without  X,  1313?)  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  as  a  given  name;  hence  "Ben 
t  "  may  be  the  family  name.  "Labrat"  has 
been  explained  as  "  Laurat"  (Steinschneider,  "Jew. 
Quart.  Rev."  xiv.  180)  and  as  "Librat,"  "Librado" 
(Derenbourg,  "Opuscules,"  p.  2).  Hothof  Dunash 's 
nanus,  therefore,  are  of  Romance  origin.  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  Hebraizes  "Dunash  "  into  "  Adonim  "  ;  Du- 
nash himself  employed  the  Biblical  name  "  Adoni- 
jah."  which  is  a  mnemonic  device  containing  the 
servile  letters  ("Criticism  of  Saadia,"  No.  6).  Du- 
nash was  of  Lcvitieal  descent  (Moses  ibn  Ezra  calls 
him  "  Al-Levi"),  and  to  this  origin  also  his  pupil 
Jehudi  b.  Sheshel  dedicated  a  few  panegyric  ■>  < 
(Polemic  Treatise,  verses  10  Hi).  Dunash 's  family 
came  originally  from  Bagdad,  although  he  himself 
was  born  in  Fez  (Moses  iini  Ezra), 

While  still  young,  though  doubtless  equipped 
with  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge,  Dunash,  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  the  origin  of  his  family,  journeyed  east- 
ward and  became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  gaon  of 
Sura,  Saadia,  whom,  in  his  tract  against  Mrnahem 
b.  Saruk,  he  proudly  designates  as  his  master. 
The  term  employed  by  Dunash  in  this  connec- 
tion ('3pT.  verse  101  ;  the  pupils  of  Menahem  more 
clearly  expressed  it  as  -p-n  -ppr,  p.  48)  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  singular    belief  that  Du- 

Becomes      nash  was  a  grandson  of  Saadia;   but 
a  Pupil  of    the   pupils  of   Menahem   (p.    27)  ex- 

Saadia.  pressly  designate  him  as  the  "least 
Important  of  the  pupils  of  Saadia." 
Dunash  himself  relates  that  he  submitted  his  Hebrew 
verses,  containing  the  first  application  of  an  Arabic 
tie  ler,  to  the  gaon.  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  this  innovation  in  the  words,  "Such  a  thing  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  Israel."  Dunash  was, 
therefore,  still  very  young  when  he  adapted  the 
Arabic  meter  to  Hebrew  poetry.  This  innovation 
created  a  new  epoch  for  Hebrew  poetry,  and  w  as 
probably  inspired  in  North  Africa,  where  Ibn  Ku 
raish  and  Dunash  ibn  Tamim  prepared 

Founder      the  way  for  a  systematic  comparison 

of  New       of   the    Hebrew  and  Arabic — a  com 

Hebrew      parison    to   which   Ibn   Labra\  after 

Meter.        ward  gave  his  indorsement  in  his  trait 

against  Menahem.     It  may  be  accepted 

as  a  historical   fact   that    Dunash  was  the  founder  of 

tin'  new  Hebrew  meter.      He   is  as  such  regarded  by 
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his  opponents,  the  pupils  of  Menahem,  who  objected 
to  the  innovation  on  the  ground  of  its  inappropriate- 
ness,  although  they  themselves  follow  the  example  of 
Dunash  by  writing  metrical  verse.  Dunash  is  cele- 
brated as  an  innovator  by  his  pupil  Jehudi  b.  She- 
shet,  who,  referring  to  his  work,  says:  "  He  created  a 
new  foundation  for  our  poetry,  such  as  did  not  exist 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers."  Another  observation 
which  this  scholar  makes  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Dunash  did  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  his  convic- 
tions even  when  they  clashed  with  those  of  Saadia. 
After  the  death  of  Saadia  (942)  Dunash  returned 
to  Fez,  and  thence  went  to  Cordova,  which  city, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  statesman  Hasdai 
ibn  Shaprut,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  center  of  cul- 
ture among  the  Jews  of  Spain.  Of  the  circumstance  a 
of  Dunash's  life  nothing  further  is  known.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  man  of  means. 

Dunash  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  applying 
his  knowledge,  his  critical  acumen,  and  his  literary 
talents  to  a  matter  of  consequence.  The  first  im- 
portant  product  of  Jewish  literature  in  Spain  had 
appeared — the  Hebrew  lexicon  of  .Menahem  b.  Saruk. 
Dunash  wrote  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  it,  com- 
posed partly  in  the  metrical  verse  introduced  by 
him,  and  dedicated  this  comprehensive  and  logically 
elaborated  polemical  treatise  to  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut, 
Menabem's  patron.  In  the  opening  verses  Dunash 
proclaims  the  fame  of  this  statesman,  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  his  prince  and  of  his  coreligionists 
were  alike  eminent.  This  dedication  was  skilfully 
interwoven  with  a  tribute  to  the  great 
Criticizes  diplomatic  successes  which  Hasdai 
Menahem  had  shortly  before  obtained  (in  960); 
ben  Saruk.  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  ten  for- 
tresses, and  the  journey  of  the  son  of 
Ramiro  and  his  grandmother  Tota  to  pay  homage  at 
the  court  of  the  califs  of  Cordova  (Dozy,  "Histoire 
des  Musulmans  d'Espagne,"  ii.  54  etseq.).  The  flat- 
tery of  Dunash  impressed  Hasdai  powerfully;  and 
his  attacks  on  Menahem  lowered  the  latter  in  the 
estimation  of  his  patron.  The  supposition  is  justi- 
fied that  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Dunash, 
Menahem  not  only  lost  the  favor  of  his  patron,  but 
was  treated  by  him  in  the  harshi  st.  manner,  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  his  freedom,  as  is 
known  from  the  remarkable  letter  sent  by  Menahem 
from  prison  to  his  former  patron.  That  Menahem, 
i  Dunash  intentionally  emphasizes,  should  have 
made  the  respected  gaon  Saadia  the  subject  of  un- 
justifiable criticism,  ami  that  he  should  have  e.\- 
pres  ed  opinions  which  placed  Saadia  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  founder  of  the  hated  sect  of  the  Karaites 
— these  were  the  causes  which  especially  roused  the 

resentment  of  Hasdai  against,  him. 

Concerning  the  further  relations  between  Dunash 
and  Hasdai  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  former  obtained  the  position  previ- 
ously occupied  b\  Menahem,  Bui  the  pupils  of  the 
latter  arose  to  defend  the  scientific  standing  of  their 
teacher,  who  probablj  died  soon  after  his  humilia- 
tion and  without  replying  to  Dunash's  criticism. 
Three  of  them  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  an 
important  polemical  work,  in  which  they  adopted 
the  half-metrical,  half-prosaic  form  employed  by 
Dunash.     In  this  work  they  opposed  the  views  of 


Dunash  and  defended  the  honor  of  their  master  and 
of  their  fatherland,  claiming  that  Dunash  had  sought 
to  humiliate  not  only  Menahem,  but  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Spain  in  general.  It  is  certain  that  the 
conduct  of  Dunash — the  foreigner,  who  doubtless 
boasted  also  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Babylonian  high 
schools — aroused  the  resentment  of  the  native  schol- 
ars. Dunash  was  probably  too  proud  to  reply  to 
this  attack  in  person,  and  therefore  committed  the 
task  to  his  pupil  Jehudi  b.  Sheshet,  whose  still  more 
violent  polemic,  characterized  by  a  coarse  satire, 
undoubtedly  contained  many  arguments  inspired  by 
his  teacher.  With  this  tract,  which  at  the  same 
time  sounded  the  praise  of  Dunash,  the  literary  feud 
engendered  by  Dunash'sattack  upon  Menahem  seems 
to  have  ended.     This  quarrel  inaugu- 

Results  of   rated  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  philol- 

His Quarrel  ogy  in  Spain;  and  one  of  the  partici- 

witb.         pants  in  it,  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj, 

Menahem.  a  pupil  of  Menahem,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  and  wider  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  grammar.  Dunash  probably  did  not  live  to 
witness  this  extraordinarj'  development  to  which  he 
had  given  so  powerful  a  stimulus. 

Many  years  after  the  death  of  Dunash  a  second 
but  uncompleted  polemical  treatise  of  that,  scholar 
was  discovered  in  Egypt  (before  1140)  by  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra.  In  this  work  Dunash  had  begun  to  form 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  his  comments  on  the 
grammatical  and  exegetical  opinions  of  his  teacher 
Saadia.  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  con- 
sisted of  scattered  notes.  In  this  criticism  of  Saadia 
(which  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  answered  by  the  tract  en- 
titled "Sefat  Yeter")  the  doctrine  of  the  triconso- 
nantal  nature  of  the  weak  roots  already  finds  clear 
expression.  It  was  the  study  of  Arabic  which 
enabled  Dunash,  like  Hayyuj  at  a  later  period,  to 
arrive  at  this  know  ledge.  But  the  latter,  upon  the 
basis  of  his  discovery,  proceeds  to  the  systematic 
elucidation  of  the  conjugation  of  the  before-men- 
tioned verbs;  while  Dunash  does  not  go  beyond  the 
statement  that  the  first,  second,  or  third  root-letter 
is  weak  and  may  be  eliminated.  Owing  to  its  in- 
complete form,  this  second  writing  of  Dunash's  was 
never  published  by  him;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
reference  to  its  existence  before  Ibn  Ezra,  who 
praises  Dunash  by  stating  that  "he  was  the  only  one 
before  Hayyuj  who  awakened  somewhat  from  that 
slumber  of  ignorance  which,  like  a  dee])  sleep,  still 
held  others  in  its  bonds  "  ("Safah  Berurah,"  p.  856; 
Bacher,  "Abraham  ibn  Ezra  als  Grammatiker,"  p. 
87).  Ibn  Ezra's  contemporary  R.  .Jacob  Tarn,  the 
eminent  grandson  of  Rashi,  in  a  very  interesting 
work  defended  Menahem  b.  Saruk  against  the  criti- 
cism of  Dunash  ;  but  Joseph  Kimhi  (iu"Seferha- 
Galui  ")  sided  with  Dunash.  Thus  were  the  great 
feuds  that,  agitated  Spain  during  the  tenth  century 
revived  in  France  two  centuries  later. 

The  first  work  of  Dunash  was  published  from  a 
codex  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (Neubauer,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1440),  together  with  Jacob 
Tarn's  criticism  of  it,  by  II.  Filipowski  ("Critic* 
Vocum  Kecensioues,"  Loudon,  1855).  The  second 
was  edited  by  R.  Schroter  from  a  manuscript  (No. 
27,214)  in  the  British  Museum  ("Kritik  des  Dunash 
b.  Labrat, "  Breslau,  1866).     The  genuineness  of  this 
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treatise  lias  recently  been  contested   by  N    Porges 

(in  the  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch,  Breslau,  1901),  but 

not  on  good  grounds      Bei    I  ppcnstein  in  "Monats- 

schrift,"  1903,  i.  46.  | 

pp    i  ii    158     Bachei         i       178   180; 

His  D.  Kolm.   in   "Ha-Goren,"  iii.,   1903, 

Writings,    pp    s,i  89.      The   polemical   wri 

■  ii  I  lunash  and  of  the  pupils  of  Mi  n- 

ahemhave  been  edited  bj  8.  Q   Stem  ("Liber  Re- 

Bponsionum,"  Vienna,  1*70). 

The  poemsof  Dunash  ibn  T.ahrat  were  early  for 

gotten  (Al  Harizi,  "  Tahkemoni, "  iv.),  only  a  few 

ed,  which  .. 

tically  Teveal  the  name  of  Dunash,  or  Dunash  ha 

Levi  (Mahzor  Vitry,  ed.   Hurwitz,   p.   178;   Zunz, 

"Liti  b."p.484).     One  of  these  (Nnp' im) 

is  still  included  in  the  Sabbath  si 

books  (Bar's  "Gebetbueh,"  p.  257}      Perhaps  il   is 

Dunash,  the  creator  of  the  new  vei 

lion,  thai  Solomi  m  ibn  t  lal  irol ,  rator  of  it, 

lias  in  mind  when  be  prai  I  wi  b 

tlie  words,  "<>  Samuel,  dead  is  Ben  I. 

thou  I  iast  taken  bis  place      Were  he  living,  he  would 

havi  3hir  Shelomoh,"  No.  5 

Bibliography  :  Bacber,  Dit  H 

in  Winter i  u  Qnscl 

Idem  !  '  briUschcn  <  ■ 

114 ;  D.  K"hn  '  Kabana),  /.'.  D 

I  iiibllshed  by  tbe  .  i  \ 

i.  Stelnberz   .  in),  Buda- 

i 
llimn  lui'l  S 

t.  W.  B. 

DUNASH  IBN  TAMIM  :  fthetenth 

century  and  pi 

peaking  Ji  •■> -.     Ili^   Arabic  name  was  "Abu 
Sahl";  bis  surname,  according  to  an  isolated 
mem  of  Mi  sea  ibn   Ezra,  was  "Al-Shafalgi,"  per 
haps  after  his  (unknown)  birthplace.     The  name 
mash,"  for  which  Abraham  ibn  I  itutcs 

the  Hebrew  "Adonini,"  is  probably  derivi 

Latin  "dominus,"  and  nol  fi the  Arabian  "dhu 

nas  "  mankind),  concerning  which  thi 

ling  to  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  proper  i 

•  bai  e  l>'  en   nal  n  e  to    North 
Africa ;  the  youi  of  Ibn  Tamim, 

1 1  i       !  ;   i   .  born 

"(   il    Bodl."  col.  897  ;   -.1 
Rev."x.519;  •!    Derenbourg,  " Opuscules et 
Traites  d'Aboul-Walid,"   p.   'J       1 1 
nicni  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to  the  effect  that   I 

:u  came  from  the  ]  from 

Babylonia,  or  Bn   dad  (on  one  occasion  he  calls  him 
I 
il  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  n  bo  ■ 
him  a  nal        -  of   [bn 

family  of  Ibn  Tamim  Bagdad;   hut  it  is 

Abraham   ibn    I 
i  the  appellal  ion  "  Babyloi  a  Ibn 

l.aij'.i  to  [bn  Tamim.    The  ad 

m  Tamim's  life  and 
gathered  principally  from  his  Feziri  ntary 

ed  below. 
In  this  commentary,  which  was  written  In  the 
Jaadia  the  Gaon  is  mentioned 
longer  living.     The  author  refers,  however,  to  the 
correspondence  which  was  carried  on  when  hi 


atj  j  eai  sof  age  betwi 
b.  Solomon  Israeli,  and  Saadia,  before  the  hitter's 
arrival  in  Babylonia,  consequently  b  fore  928;  hence 
Tamim  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
iry.     Like  his  teacher,  he  was  physician  inordi- 
nary at  the  court  of  the  Katiniiie  califs  of  Caiman, 
to  one  of  these,  Isma'il  ibn  al-Ka'im  al  Mansur, 
■a  dedicated  an  asl  ronomical  work,  In  the  sec- 
ond part  of  which  he  disclosed   the  weak   points  in 

rinciples  of  astrology.     Another  of  his  a 
nomical  works,    prepared   for   II.    lai  b.  Isaac  ibn 
Shaprut,  the  Jewish  statesman i  isted 

of  thn  (Ii    the   nature  of  the  spheres;  (2) 

ii.    .1  e  dcula  i :;  i         es  of  the 

Btars.     The  Arabian  author  Ibn  Baitar,  in  his  I 
mple  medicaments,  quotes  the  following  inter- 
irk  on  the  rose,  made  by  Ibn  Tamim  in 
■  f  his  medicinal  works :  "There  are  yellow  roses, 
a  Irak,  as  I  am  informed,  al    ib    i     ones.    Tin; 
hePei  ian,  which  is  said  never  to  open." 
The  iginal  of  Ibn  Tamim's  com 

on  tie  rah  no  exists.     In  the  llo- 

lirew  translations  the  manuscripts  are  widely  dis- 
similar, and  contain  varying  statements  regarding 

111    several    of   tie  j  Ibn 

Tamim  is  expressly  n  [erred  to  as  the  author;  in  one 

instance  be  is  nai  icd  ;t  with  his  teacher, 

while  in  another  Jacob  1>.    Ni-Miu  is  named,  who 

I  in  Kairwan  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

i  certain  passa 

ii,  \\  bo  is  menl  where  as  a 

commentator  on  the  Sefer  Yczirah,  actually  had  a 
part  in  the  authorship  of  the  wi  >rk.  But  the  major- 
ity of  in  nts  contained  in  1 1  atary 
itself  justify  the  assumption  thai  Ilm  Tamim  was 
mthor,  lie  must,  therefore,  h  a  i  the 
ry  of  his  teacher  as  his  basis,  while  the 
finishi  by  Jacob  b. 
Nissim  (Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Uebers."  pp.  :; 

A  short  n  cension  of  tl  n  j   (Bod 

Ician  MS.  No.  2250)   was  published   by  .Man. 
bei       Londi  m,   I 
Jn  tin-  b  i    Hebrew  philology   Ibn  Tamim 

ranks  as  one  of  the  fit  t  representatives  of  the  sys- 
tematic comparison  of  Hebrew  and 
Ibn  Tamim   Arabic     [n his " Moznayim  " (Preface) 
as  Gram-     Abraham  ibn  Ezra  mentions  himbe- 
marian.      tv  a  and  Judah  ibt 

and   -  pi  alts  i  if   him  as  the  author  of  u 

pounded  i  if  1 1<  brew  and  A  rabic."     N 
ibn  Ezra  says  thai   [bn  Tc  the  tv. o 

i  ling  to  their   lexicographical,  not 

their  grammatical,  relation-;,  .and  in  this  i 

ful  than  ]  BH    II  m:i  N    Am     lit;  mum  at 

a   lati  r   pi  '  iod.     The   latti  tain 

[bn  Tamim's  book.     In  the  Yczirah  i 

i  ■.   [bn  Tamim     i  j    :  "If  God  assi  ts  i tnd 

life,  ]  -in  w  hieh 

I  have  stated  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  tongue  of 
mankind  a  ;   furtherc 

■  ill   show  r  -  ,  .f  the  In  o  lan- 

ry  pure  word  in  tie-  Arabic  can 

■  ml  in  the  Hebrew;  that  the  Hi  I  in  \  is  a  puri- 

\rahic;  and  that  the  t 

identical  in  both  "    In  adding,  "  We  have 

rinciple  from  the  Danitcs,  who  have 
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come  to  us  from  the  land  of  Israel,"  he  certainly 
alludes  to  the  well-known  Eldad  ha-Dani.  Abra- 
ham ibn  Ezra  (commentary  on  Eccl.  xii.  6)  men- 
tions the  interesting  detail  that  Ibn  Tamim  believed 
he  could  recognize  the  diminutive  form  of  Arabic 
names  in  several  noun-formations  of  the  Biblical 
Hebrew  (forinstancc,  ]W3K:  H  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The 
statement  cited  by  Saadia  b.  DaDan  (end  of  fifteenth 
century),  according  to  which  the  Mohammedans  be- 
lieve that  Ibn  Tamim  was  a  convert  to  Islam,  is 
erroneous,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Ibn 
Tamim  is  often  quoted  by  Mohammedan  writers. 

Bibliography:  S.  Slunk,  Notice  sur  Abou'l-fVaU<l  Merxran 
Jbn-Djanah,  in  Journal  Asiatique,  1850,  pp.  43-60;  Neu- 
bauer.  Notice  sur  la  Lexicographic  Hebral/hte,  in  ih.  1861, 
pp.  156-108;  Gnitz,  Qesctl.  v.;  Steinsehnelder,  Hehr.  Debers.; 
idem.  ]>ie  Ardbische  lAUeratur  dcr  Judcn,  p.  72;  Kauf- 
mann,  in  Rev.  EL  Juivcs.  viii.  126. 

o.  W.  B. 

DUNAYEVTZY  :  Village  in  the  government 
of  Podolia,  Russia.  It  had  a  population  (1898)  of 
13,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  Jews.  The  chief  sources 
of  income  forthe  Jewsare  from  trade  and  industrial 
occupations.  The  most  important  articles  of  com- 
merce are  timber,  grain,  and  cloth.  Several  of  the 
merchants  do  a  fairly  large  business.  From  funds 
collected  for  charitable  purposes  a  wood-yard  has 
been  established,  where  the  poor  can  buy  wood  at  a 
reduced  price.  See  Podolia. 
Bibliography  :  Voskhnd,  1898,  No.  4. 

II.  R.  S.   J. 

DUNNER,  JOSEPH  HIRSCH:  Rabbi;  born 

at  Cracow  Jan.,  1833;  received  his  rabbinical  edu- 
cation at  his  native  place;  studied  philosophy  and 
Oriental  philology  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  In 
1862  he  was  called  from  Bonn  to  the  rectorate  of  the 
Nederlandsch  Israelitisch  Seminarium  in  Amster- 
dam. His  ability  soon  made  it  famous  as  a  school 
of  Jewish  theology,  ancient  languages,  and  religious 
philosophy.  In  1874  he  was  made  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Amsterdam  community  and  of  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  and  though  he  belongs  to  the  strictly  Ortho- 
dox party,  no  dissension  has  marred  his  administra- 
tion. The  government  recognized  his  ability  and 
activity  by  decorating  him  with  the  Order  of  the 
Lion  of  the  Netherlands. 

Dunner  is  known  by  his  researches  on  the  Hala- 
kah  of  the  period  of  the  Taunaim,  and  by  his  dis- 
quisitions on  the  Toscfta.  According  to  him  the 
Tosefta  originated  after  the  close  of  the  Talmud, 
being  edited  by  a  redactor  who  had  before  him  an 
ancient,  or  at  least  fragments  of  an  ancient,  Tosefta. 
He  asserts  that  a  comparison  of  the  texts  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  Tannaim  with  the  two  Tal- 
muds  will  substantiate  his  contention.  Diinner  has 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  has  written : 
"Die  Theorien  liber  Wesen  und  Ursprung  der  To- 
sephtha,  Kritisch  Dargestellt,"  Amsterdam,  1874; 
"Glossen  (Haggahot)  zum  Babylonischen  und  Pala- 
stinensischen  Talmud  "  (in  Hebrew),  4  vols.,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1896-1903;  "Kritische  und  Erlau- 
ternde  Anmerkungen  zu  Bedarsehi's  Ohotham  Toch- 
nit,"  Amsterdam,  1865;  "Leerredenen,"  5  vols.,  ib. 
1897-1901.  Besides  these  works  he  has  contributed 
to  the  "Joodsch  Letterkundige  Bijdragen,"  "Mo- 
natsschrift."  "  Weekblad  voor  Israeliteu,"  and  "Is- 
raelitische  Letterbode." 


Bibliography  :     Polat,    J.    B.    DUnncr,   lets   Cit     IXens 
Leven  en  Werken,  in  Weekblad  voor  InraMitische  Huis- 

gezinnen,    Rotterdam,    1899- 1900;    l)e  Joodsche  Courant 
Nos.  18, 19,  The  Hague,  1903. 
S.  S.    SE. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  JOHN:  Franciscan  monk, 
theologian,  and  scholiast;  born  at  Dunston,  North- 
umberland, England  (according  to  some,  at  Dun, 
Ireland),  in  1266  (?);  died  in  Cologne,  1308.  He  was 
the  foremost  representative  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  founder  of  the  Scotists,  which  school  stood  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Thomists,  or  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  together  with  their  leader, 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Dominicans. 

In  accordance  with  his  opposition  to  the  doctri- 
nal speculations  of  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus  professed, 
concerning  the  attitude  that  the  secular  authori- 
ties and  the  Church  should  assume  toward  the  Jews, 
views  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
more  humane  and  enlightened  views  held  by  Aqui- 
nas, and  which  represented  a  deplorable  reaction. 
Thus,  whereas  Aquinas  denounced  the  forcible  bap- 
tism of  Jewish  children,  especially  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  course  would  be  a  violation  of  justice, 
inasmuch  as  the  child,  not  being  possessed  of  its 
full  reasoning  powers,  is  naturally  under  the  juris- 
diction of  its  parents  (compare  Guttman,  "Das 
Verhaltniss  des  Thomas  von  Aquino  zum  Judenthum 
und  zur  Jiidisehen  Literatur. "  p.  4.  Gottingen,  1891), 
Duns  Scotus  stoutly  advocated  such  baptism.  Such 
a  procedure,  he  maintained,  would  mean  a  breach  of 
natural  justice  only  in  the  event  of  its  being  under- 
taken by  a  private  person ;  to  the  sovereign,  how- 
ever, the  right  appertains.  Just  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  magistrates  is  limited  by  the  authority  of 
higher  functionaries,  so  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ents ceases  when  it  conflicts  with  the  authority  of 
God.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but  a 
duty  to  take  children  out  of  the  power  of  their  par- 
ents in  case  the  latter  are  unwilling  to  bring  them 
up  conformably  to  a  true  worship  of  God,  and  to  lead 
them  in  the  right  way  (commeutarjr  in  Sent.  iv. 
4,  9:   "Opera,"  ed.  Wadding,  viii.  275,  Lyons,  1639). 

And  not  only  the  children,  but  also  the  parents 
themselves  should  be  subjected  to  forcible  baptism. 
Nor  can  the  words  of  Isaiah  (iv.  22),  according  to 
which  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  be  converted  in 
the  last  days,  be  cited  against  such  a  procedure, 
since,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  prophecy,  it  would  suf- 
fice to  transfer  a  little  band  of  Jews  to  some  island, 
and  to  grant  them  permission  to  observe  the  Law. 

Duns  Scotus,  in  support  of  his  contention,  refers 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  which  com- 
mended King  Sisebut  for  his  piety  in  compelling 
the  Jews  to  an  acceptance  of  Christianity  (ib.). 

Duns  Scotus' acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature 
was  confined  to  the  "Fons  Vita; "  of  Ibn  Gabirol 
(whose  name  takes  with  him,  as  with  William  of 
Auvergne,  the  form  of  "Avicebron")  and  to  the 
"  Moreh  Nebukim  "  of  Maimonides.  In  one  place  he 
makes  mention  of  a  rabbi  who  is  unknown  even 
to  the  greatest  scholars  of  Hebrew  literature.  He 
speaks  there  of  one  "Rabbi  Barahoc,"  who  is  a 
worthy  counterpart  to  the  renowned  "Rabbi  Tal- 
mud ";  for  he  is  indebted  for  this  name  to  the  Tal- 
mud tractate  Berakot,  out  of  which  a  certain  con- 
vert of  Jewish  extraction  communicated  a  passage 
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to  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  interpreted  it  in  a  spirit 
not  very  friendly  to  the  Jews  ("  Qua?stiones  Miscel- 
lanea-,"  qu.  6,  art.  21:  "Opera,"  iii.  177). 

The  influence  of  Gahirol's  philosophy  shows  itself 
particularly  in  the  doctrine  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
Influence  ferences  between  the  Dominicans  and 
of  Gabirol.  the  Franciscans.  As  earlj  as  ALEX- 
ANDER of  Hales,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  theological  school,  the  view  is  expressed 
that  not  only  corporeal,  but  also  spiritual  substance 
is  compounded  of  matter  and  form.  This  view  is 
held  also  by  William  of  Lamarre,  Bonaventura  the 
Mystic,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Raimond  Lully,  who  were 
all  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Stoutly  re- 
jected by  the  Dominicans,  this  fundamental  concept 
of  Gahirol's  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Duns  Scotus 
and  incorporated  in  his  system  as  an  integral  part.  In 
his  "  De  Rerum  Principiis  " (qu.  8,  art.  4 :  "  Opera, "  iii. 
51)  he  expressly  declares,  in  opposition  to  Aquinas, 
in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  standpoint  of  Avicebron. 

The  metaphysical  and  cosmological  system  which 
is  advanced  in  this  work,  presupposes  Gahirol's  doe- 
trine  of  a  unitary,  universal  substance  underlying 
all  created  things,  both  corporeal  and  spiritual.  In 
elaborating  this  doctrine  Duns  Scotus,  as  might  be 
expected  of  an  independent  thinker  of  his  type, 
follows  his  own  individual  bent.  But  as  regards 
the  fundamental  principles,  the  dependence  of  his 
system  upon  Gabirol  is  so  marked  that,  in  the  words 
of  Stockl  ("Gesch.  der  Philosophic des  Mittelaltcrs," 
ii.  808),  "his  work  gives  the  impression  of  a  running 
commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Avicebron." 

Strange  to  say,  Duns  Scotus  makes  no  meution 
whatsoever  of  Gahirol's  teaching  on  the  will.  In 
his  other  works,  which  are  mainly  in  the  nature  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
then-  is  little  occasion  for  a  systematic  substantia 
tion  of  his  theological  doctrines,  Duns  Scotus  rarely 
refers  to  Avieebron. 

With  Maimonides,  too,  Duns  Scotus  shows  more 

than  one  point  of  contact.     Like  Thomas  Aquinas, 

he  follows  the  statements  of  Maimon- 

Influence    ides  concerning  belief  and  knowledge, 

of  Mai-       or  the  relation  of  revelation  and  rea- 

monides.  sou,  which  statements  are  all.  in  their 
essential  points,  trainable  back  to 
Saadia  as  their  first  source  (see  Guttmann,  "Die 
Religionsphilosophie  des  Saadia,"  pp.  24-25;  idem, 
"  Das  Vcrhaltniss des  Thomas  von  Aquino,"  etc.,  pp. 
32  et  acq.).  "The  doctrine  concerning  the-  existence 
and  freedom  of  God,"  says  Duns  Scotus,  referring  to 
Maimonides,  "  had  to  be  imparled  tOthe  Israelites  by 
means  of  revelation,  although  it  may  indeed  !»■  de- 
monstrated by  human  reason.  Such  a  revelation 
was  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  culture  oi 
the  Israelites  was  of  an  Imperfect  Order,  and  also  be- 
cause they  were  inclined  to  idolatry  "  (comment,  in 
Sent,  i.,  dist.  2,  qu.  8,  7,  v.  294;  compare  "Moreh 
Nebukim,"  ii.  Iii).  "Altogether,  it  can  not  but  be 
helpful  to  a  people  that  even  truths  accessible  to 
reason  should  be  authoritatively  communicated  to 
them;  since  there  is  a  general  indolence  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  powers  of  compre- 
hension of  the  average  man  are  limited  ;  and,  finally, 
for  the  reason  that  errors  are  apt  to  creep  into  spec- 


ulations independently  carried  on,  giving  rise  to 
doubts.  Through  an  authoritative  communication 
or  revelation  such  a  danger  is  obviated  "  (Duns  Sco- 
tii—.  /'<.  p.  395;  compare  "Moreh  Nebukim,"  i.  ch. 
xxxiv. ;  Munk,  "Guide,"  i.  118-130). 

In  connection  with  Aquinas'  statements  concern- 
ing the  divine  attributes,  Dunsdiscusses  the  view  of 
M  iimonides,  which  he  finds  to  be  in  harmony  with 
that  of  Ibn  Sina,  and  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
attributes  applicable  to  God  either  refer  to  His  activ- 
ity or  else  arc  of  a  negative  character  (commentary 
in  Sent,  i.,  dist.  8,  qu.  4,  2:  "Opera,"  v.  751;  com- 
pare "  Moreh  Nebukim, "i.  ch.  Ii.,  liii.  et  seq.).  To 
Maimonides  also  is  traceable  the  statement  that  there 
occur  in  the  Bible  designations  that  are  applicable 
only  to  God — a  view  which  the  Jews  held  in  regard 
to  the  Tetragratnmaton  (comment,  in  Sent,  i.,  dist. 
22,  qu.  1,3:  "Opera,"  v.  1053;  compare"  Moreh  Ne- 
bukim," i.  ch.  lxi.;  Munk,  "Guide,"  i.  271  et  seq.). 

Duns  Scotus  follows  Maimonides  also  in  his  treat 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  prophecy,  not  to  men- 
tion other  less  important  particulars.  The  highest 
formof  prophecy  is,  according  to  him,  that  in  which 
the  prophet  not  only  grasps  the  revelation  thatcomes 
to  him,  but  is  also  aware  of  its  coming  to  him  from 
God.  Of  this  character  was,  for  instance,  the  intui- 
tion of  Abraham,  who  would  not  have  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  son  had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  the  command  proceeded  from  God  ("Qua!st. 
Miscell."  6,  8:  "Opera,"  iii.  17  1 ;  compare  "Moreh 
Nebukim,"  iii.  ch.  xxv.  ;  Munk,  "Guide,"  iii.  194- 
195)  l  In  the  other  hand,  Duns  Scotus  combats  the 
opinion  that  the  temporal  character  of  the  world  can 
not  be  proved  an  opinion  held  by  Aquinas,  and 
borrowed  by  the  latter  from  Maimonides,  whom 
Duns  does  not  mention  ("  Quastiones  in  Metaphys." 
qu.  1,18:  "Opera,"  iv.  513;  compare " Moreh  Ne 
btikim,"  ii.  ch.  xxi. ;  Munk,  "Guide,"  ii.  269). 

Bibliography :  Guttmann,  DU  BezWiwngen  des  Johanna 
Dunt  Scotia  zum  .hni,iii)tum,  in  Mntuilsscltrift.  LB94, 
xxjvlll.  28-39:  Idem,  Die  Scholastic  de*  Dreteehnttn  Jahr- 
hundertg  En  uvren  Besiehungt  n  sum  Jvdenthvm  und  cur 

JIUlixittrn  Litrratur,  Itreslau,  Ml2. 

i.  J.  G 

DUPORT,  ADRIEN :  French  lawyer  and  frii  ad 
of  tin1. bws;  born  in  1758;  died  in  exile  1798.  Be 
became  a  deputy  to  theStati  -  General  in  1789,  and 
from  the  first  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
After  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  in  June,  1791,  Du- 
port  In  came  a  royalist.  In  the  constitution  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  the  Jews  of  France  were  not  remem- 
bered, although  statements  as  to  freedom  of  religious 
opinions  were  inserted.  On  Sept.  27,  1791,  Duport 
proposed  that  the  Jews  be  accorded  all  the  privi- 
h  ges  of  citizenship  in  France,  and  the  suggestion 
was  adopted  despite  some  slight  opposition.  The 
National  Assembly  next  abrogated  all  exceptional 
laws  against  the  Jews. 
Biblioorapht:  Tbomaa,  DtcMonary  of  Wographyt  i.  87fl, 

IMlllu.telpllU.    MM  ;    l,l.il.\  In.ili.   M.  230, 

r>.  A.  M,   F. 

DURA:  A  valley  mentioned  only  in  Daniel  (iii. 
1).  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  a  golden  image,  to 
the  dedication  of  which  he  summoned  all  the  officers 
of  his  kingdom.  The  Septuagint  (Codex  Chislanus) 
reads  wep(/3<5Aov("  walls  surrounding  a  city  "),  and  this 
may  be  due  to  the  Assyrian  "ibiru  "  (=  a  wall).  The 
place  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  Assyria,      I  >e 
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litzsch  ("Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?"  p.  216)  says  that, 
according  to  Rawlinson,  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,"  iv.  38,  9-llb,  there  were  three  places 
in  Babylon  called  "Dura"  (see  also  Schrader,  "C.  I. 
O.  T."  ii.  128).  In  one  of  these  places  east  of  Baby- 
lon, according  to  Oppert,  ruins  of  an  ancient  statue 
hi  e  been  found. 
E.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

DURAN,  DURAND,  or  DURANTE:  A 
widely  scattered  family,  originally  from  Provence, 
not  from  Oran  ("d'Oran"),  as  some  scholars  think. 
A  "Mosse  Duram  "  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  Tarascon 
Jevi  s.  L350-1487  ("Rev.  Etudes  Juives,"  xxxix.  268). 
The  Durans  went  first  to  Majorca,  and  finally  settled 
in  Africa.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  met  with 
a  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  shown 
in  the  subjoined  pedigree.  M.  K. 

The  principal  members  of  the  family  w<  re: 
Aaron  ben  Solomon  ben  Simon  Duran  :  Day- 
van  of  Algiers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  and  his 
brother  Zemab  Duran  lived  at  one  time  in  Majorca, 
from  which  they  sent  a  responsum  to  the  community 
ot  Constantinople  ("Yakin  u-Bo'az,"  1.,  No.  126). 
His  name  and  those  of  his  brothers  Simon  and  Zemah 
are  associated  as  the  authors  of  a  responsum  written 
at  Algiers  and  directed  to  the  community  of  Oran 
(ib.  1.,  Nos.  53-55). 
Bibliography:  Michael,  Or ha-Hayuim,  No. 316. 

M.  Sel. 

Hayyim  Jonah  b.  Zemah  Duran :  Published 
at  Leghorn  iu  1703  the  first  part  of  "Magen  Abot," 
u  ritten  by  his  grandfather,  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran. 

Moses  Duran:  Lived  in  Provence  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  death  (1380)  was  lamented  in  an 
elegy  by  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Bedersi (Zunz,  "Z.  G." 
pp    164,  523). 

Moses  b.  Zemah  Duran:  Elder  of  the  Jewish 
e  immunity  at  Leghorn  in  1790.  He  published  apart 
of  the  "Magen  Abot"  at  that  city  in  1785 from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Zemah  b.  Benjamin 
Duran  and  Zemah  b.  Hayyim  Jonah  Duran. 

Nissim  Duran:  Son  of  Zemah  and  brother  of 
Sin*  a  Duran,  of  Majorca,  v.  lure  be  dii  d  alter  1395. 

Profiat  Duran  (called  Maestre  Profiat,  and 
also  Eibdi  or  Efodseus,  from  the  initial  letters  of 
|tOY1  tD^Blia  'JX;  real  name  Isaac  b.  Moses  ha- 
Levi) :  Philosopher,  grammarian,  and  controver- 
;  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  parents  from  the  south  of  France.  It 
is  not  known  whether  lie  was  born  at  Perpignan, 
where  he  lived  6  years,  or  in  a  town  of  Cata- 

lonia. In  his  youth  he  attended  a  Talmndic  school 
a  liorl  time,  but  instead  of  confi- 
ning his  studies  to  the  Talmud,  he  took  up  philoso- 
phy and  other  si  ii  nces  also,  in  spite  of  the  interdic- 
tion of  his  teachers.  Duran  bi  utor  in  the 
iniily,  and  during  the  Moody  persecution 

of  1391  was  forced   to  1 le  an  ostensible  convert 

I  islianity. 

In  order  to  return  to  Judaism,  lie  and  his  friend 
David  lionet  Bongoroi  ,  to  Pales- 

tine.     Duran  set  out   on   his  journey,  but    instead  of 

meeting  his  expected   friend,  he   received  a  letter 

from  him  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  persua- 
sions of  the  neophyte  Paul  de 

ruled  to  remain  true  to  the  new    faith,  and  exhorting 


Duran  to  follow  his  example.  Duran 's  answer  was 
the  famous  satiric  epistle  called,  after  the  repeatedly 
recurring  phrase,  "Al  Tela  Ka-Aboteka"  (Be  Not 
Like  Thy  Fathers).  It  was  written  about  1396,  and 
was  circtdated  by  Don  Mei'r  Alguadcs,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent.  It  is  so  ingeniously  ambiguous  that  the 
Christians,  who  called  it "  Altcca  Boteca,"  interpreted 
it  in  their  favor;  but.  as  soon  as  they  recognized  its 
satirical  import  they  burned  it  publicly.  This  epis- 
tle, with  a  commentary  by  Joseph  b.  Shem-Tob  and 
an  introduction  by  Isaac  Akrish,  was  first  printed  at 
tantinople  in  1554,  and  was  republished  in  A. 
Geigi  r's  "Melo  Chofnajim,"  1840,  in  the  collection 
"  Kobe?  Wikkuhim,"  1844,  and  in  P.  Heilpern's 
"  Eben  Bohan,"  part  2,  1846.  Geiger  also  translated 
most  of  it  into  German  ("  Wissenschaftliche  Zcit- 
schrift,"  iv.  451). 

Connei  ted  with  this  epistle  is  the  polemic  "Kelim- 
mat  ha-Goyim  "  (still  in  manuscript),  a  criticism  of 
Christian  dogmas  written  in  1397  at  the  request  of 
Don  Hasdai  Crescas,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

In  139.">  Duran  compiled  an  almanac  in  twenty- 
nine  sections  entitled  "Hesheb  ha-Efod,"  and  ded- 
icated to  Moses  Zarzal,  physician  to  Henry  III., 
King  of  Castile.  That  Duran  was  familiar  with  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  the  Ara- 
bian philosophers,  is  apparent  from  his  synoptic 
commentary  on  Maimonides'  "Moreh  Ncbukim," 
which  was  published  at  Babbionetta  in  1553,  at  Jess- 
nitz  in  1742,  and  at  Zolkiev  in  1860. 

Duran 's  chief  work,  praised  by  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  is  his  philosophical  and  critical  Hebrew 
grammar,  "Ma'aseh  Efod,"  containing  an  introduc- 
tion and  thirty -three  chapters,  and  finished  in  1403. 
He  wrote  it  not  only  to  instruct  his  contemporaries, 
who  either  knew  nothing  about  grammar  or  had  erro- 
neous notions  concerning  it,  but  especially  to  refute 
mistakes  promulgated  by  the  later  grammarians. 
He  frequently  cites  the  otherwise  unknown  Samuel 
Benveniste  as  an  eminent  grammarian.  See  the  edi- 
tion of  J.  Friedlander  and  J.  Kohn  (Vienna,  1865). 

Durau  was  also  a  historian.  In  an  unknown 
work  entitled  "Zikron  ha-Shemadot  "  he  gave  the 
history  of  Jewish  martyrs  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  GrStz  has  shown  that  this  work  was 
used  by  Solomon  Usque  and  Ilin  Ycrga. 

In  1393  Duran  wrote  a  dirge  on  Abraham  b.  Isaac 
ha-Levi of  Gerona,  probably  a  relative;  three  letters 
containing  responsa,  to  his  pupil  Mei'r  Crescas ;  and 
two  exegetical  treatises  on  several  chapters  of  II 
Samuel,  all  of  which  have  been  edited  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  "Ma'aseh  Efod." 

At  the  request  of  some  members  of  the  Benveniste 
family,  Duran  wrote  an  explanation  of  a  religious 
festival  poem  by  Ilm  Ezra  (printed  in  the  collection 
"Ta'am  Zekenim"  of  Eliezer  Ashkenazi),  as  well  as 
the  solution  of  Ilm  Ezra's  well  known  riddle  on  the 
quiescent    letters    of   the   Hebrew  alphabet    (quoted 

by  Immanuel  Benvenuto  in  his  grammar  "Liwyat 
Hen,"  Mantua,  1 557,  without  mentioning  Duran), 
and  several  explanations  relating  to  Ibn  Ezra's  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  Monatsuchrift,  Hi.  820  el  seq.;  J.  Friedl leT 

:nid  J.  Kohn,  Ma'aseh  Efod, Introduction,  pp.2  12;  S.Grone- 
inann.  1  >i  Proflatii  lhinnii  Vila  ax  Strain*.  Breslau,  1869; 
Stelnscbnelder,  *'"'.  Bndl.  cols.  2112  etseq.l  De  Rossl-Ham- 
berger,  Htetorisches  WQrttrbuch,  pp.  261  et  seo.\  Gross,  Gal- 
lia Jwlaudy  pp.  &k*  ei  m  <;..  47~ ;  Gratz,  Qesch.  viii.  94,  4U3. 
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Simon  b.  Solomon  Duran:  Kabbi  in  Algiers, 
1531;  grandson  of  Simon  lien  Zemah.  lit-  and  his 
brother  Zemah  are  the  authors  of  the  responsa  which 
appeared  under  the  title  "Yukin  u-Bo'az,"  Leghorn, 
1782,  the  fifty-one  responsa  printed  in    i1  cond 

part  ("Bo'az  ")  being  Simon's  work.  His  liturgical 
poems  (nine  dirges)  still  exist  in  manuscript  (Zunz, 
"Literaturgeschichle  der  Svnagogalen  Poesie,"  p. 
684)  M.  K. 

Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran  (RaShBaZ) :  Rabbin- 
ical authority;  born  Adar,  1361,  not  in  Barcelona, 
as  Zunz  ("  Zcitsclirift,"  p.  132)  and  others  assert,  but 
on  the  island  of  Majorca;  a  near  relation  but  not  a 
grandson  of  Levi  b.  Gershon  ;  died  in  1444.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Ephraim  Vidal,  and  of  Jonah  de  Maestre, 
rabbi  in  Saragossa  or  in  Calatayud,  whose  daughter 
Bongoda  he  married.  He  was  also  a  student  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  especially 
of  medicine,  which  he  practised  for  a  number  of 
years  at  l'alma. 

After  the  persecution  of  1391  (see  Balearic  Isi.es) 
lie  went  with  his  father  and  sister  to  Algiers,  where, 
in  addition  to  practising  medicine,  he  continued  his 
studies  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay.  In  1394 
he  and  the-  Algerine  rabbi  Isaac  It.  Sheshet  drafted 
statutes  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Algiers. 
After  Sheshet 's  death  Simon  was  chosen  as  rabbi  on 
condition  that  lie  would  not,  like  his  predecessor, 
have  his  election  confirmed  by  the  regent.  As  Du- 
ran bad  lost  all  his  property  during  the  massacre  at 
Palma,  he  was  forced  against  his  will  to  accept  a 
-alary  from  the  community,  not  having  other  means 
of  subsistence.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death. 
His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  has  been  reprinted 
for  the  first  lime,  from  a  manuscript,  in  "Orient, 
Lit."  v.  452.  According  to  Joseph  Sambari,  Simon 
was  much  respected  in  court  circles  ("  Medieval  Jew. 
Chron."  i.  130). 

Simon  was  a  very  active  literary  worker.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  tractate's  of  the  Mish- 
nahand  the  Talmud  and  on  Alfasi  (Kos.  4,  5, 7, 11, 12, 
and  10  in  the  list  of  his  works  given  below);  be  treated 
of  various  religiousdogmasand  of  the  synagogal  rite 
of  Algiers  (Xos.  5,  8,  10,  If!);  while  in  his  responsa 
he  showed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  entile 
halakic  literature.  His  theologico  -  philosophical 
scholarship,  as  well  as  his  secular  learning,  is  eon 
spicnous  in  his  elaborate  work,  "Magen  Abut,"  in 
which  he  also  appears  as  a  clever  controversialist 
(No.  7).  The  same  ability  is  evidenced  in  his  wri- 
tings against  Hasdai  Crescas,  which  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  defend  Maimonides  (No.  2);  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (No.  6),  where  lie 
takes  occasion  to  enter  into  polemics  with  Levi  b. 
Qerghon;  and  in  that  on  the  Book  of  Job  (No.  1), 
especially  the  introduction.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Pirkc  Alio!  he  shows  a  broad  historical  - 
( No.  7.  partiv.);  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai  the 

tradition  which  ascribes  to  hiin  the  historico  didactic 

poem  "  Seder  ha-Mishneh  leha  Rambam  "  (No.  9),  is 
well  founded. 

Simon  also  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  poi  m 

both  religious  and  secular  (Nos.  9  [V],  15);  com- 
mented on  the'  l'esah  Ilaggadah,  the  I  [osha'not,  ami 
the  works  of  more  ancient  poets  (Nos.  5  (<•),  13,  14); 
and  was  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets.  The 
V   -2 


following  iisl  of  Durans  writings  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  lettersof  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  on  the 
basis  of  a  catalogue  drawn  up  by  the  author  him- 
self (Responsa,  vol.  iii.): 

1.  "Oheb  Mlshpat,"  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a 
tbeologico-philosopbfcal  Introduction,  Venice,  1589 ;  Amsterdam. 
1724-27  on  the  Rabbinic Bible  "  Kehillat  Mosh.-I    ') 

2.  "or  tia-Hayylm."  controversial  treatise  against  Hasdai 
Crescas'  "  Or  Adonai." 

8.  "  Zobar  ha-Rakla',"  commentary  on  Solomon  Ibn  Gablrol's 
"  Azharot,"  Constantinople,  1516.  (Jacob  Hagls  ["  Potll  Teke- 
let"]  ami  Moses  Pisante  ["Ner  Mizwab"]  have  reedlied  this 
work,  of  which  a  shorter  recension  also  exists.) 

4.  "Huliltishe  ha-RiLshbaz,"  uovellSB  on  and  elucidations  of 
Nidilah,  Kosh  ha-Shanah,    Klnnim,  Leghorn,  1744.    ("Hlddu- 

i,"  novella?  to  Ketubot  and  Gittln  [Kiirth,  1779],  is  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  Duran.) 

5.  "  Yal)in  Sbemu'ah  ":  (a)  precepts  for  slietiltah  and  bedlkab ; 
i/'i  "  Ma'amar  Itamez."  precepts  concerning  hamez  and  maz- 
zab;  (c)  "AfUtomen,"  commentary  on  the  Pesab  Haggadab ; 
'(I)  "Tif'eret  Yisrael."  on  the  computations  of  the  new  moon 
("moladot");  'n  "  Perush,"  oommeDtary  on  the  Mlsbnah  Zeba- 
hitn,  eh.  v.  ("Ezehu  Hekoman"),and  tbe  "Baralta  de  Rabbi 
yisbma'el"  (taken  from  the  sirrai  subjoined  thereto  in  the 
prayerbooK  (Legborn,  1744).  Part  tc)  appeared  as  "  Ma'amar 
Allkomcn"  with  the  Haggadab  (ROdelhelm,  1828). 

8.  "Uwyat  pen," commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  also  two 
tints  against  Hasdai  Crescas  ('"Anaktin,"  "Ma'amar  ha- 
Yihud"). 

7.  "  Magen  Abet,"  consisting  of  four  parts  with  special  titles: 
1.,  "Helek  Eloah  mi-Ma'al";  II.,  "  Helek  Shosenu";  HI.. 
"Helek  Ya'akob";  iv.,  "  Helek  Adonai  'Ammo."  Part  lv.,  a 
commentary  on  Abut,  including  a  literary-historical  lntro- 
ductlon  on  the  sequence  of  tradition,  appeared  under  the  title 
"Magen  Abot,"  Leghorn,  1703;  reedited  by  Y.  Kischl,  Leipslc, 
is:,:,.  Cnder  the  same  title  appeared  parts  I. -lib,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  one  chapter  In  part  il.  (to.  1785).  The  missing  chap- 
ter in  ttiis  edition,  being  a  polemic  against  Christianity  and 
Islam,  was  published  under  the  title  "  Kesliet  u-Magen  "  (il). 
i;s'>  '.«i;  reedited  by  Steinscbneider,  Berlin,  1881).  Extracts 
from  this  chapter,  "Setirat  Emiinat  ha-Nozrim,"  are  contained 
in  "Mill.ieinet  llobah."  Amsterdam,  1710.  It  Is  largely  taken 
from  Protlat  Duron's  "  Kellmmat  ha-Goyim  "  ("  Monatsscbrift," 
o    179). 

s.  "Minliagim."  ritual  observances,  presumably  treating  of 
Hi.-  riles  in  All. 

'.i.  "  Seller  ha-Misbneh  leha-Rambam."  didactic  poem,  ascribed 
b.  Duran  in  MS.  Poc.  74  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  liebr.  MSS." 
No.  1971). 

10.  "  Periish  ha-Ketubbah  weha-Get."  on  marriage  contracts 

ami  ihwuves,  t'oustantino|ile,  f.  151C-48. 

11.  "  Perush  Hilkot  Herakot  le-llarif,"  commentary  on  Alfasl's 

"  Iterakot." 

I:'.  "  Perush  Masscket  "F.duyyot,"  commentary  on  'F.duyyot. 

18.  "Perush  'al  ha-Hosha'not."  published  with  the  "  Ilosha'- 
DOt"accordlng  to  the  Spanish  rite,  Perrara,  1563.  'A  short  ex- 
tract from  the  "perush"  is  contained  in  the  Spanish  prayer- 

k  nf  1871.) 

14.  "  Perush  Kezat   Plyyutlm."  of  which   several  pieces  are 

Inserted  in  the  Algiers  Habzor,  Leghorn,  1772,  (The  commen- 
tary mi  the  introduction,  "[ItanikJ  Asher  Ishshesh."  may  also 
he  found  In  B.  Goldberg's  "  Hefes  Matmonim,"  pp.  85  ct  sea., 
Berlin,  1845.) 

1">.  "  Kuniras  Tehlnnot  u-Plzmonlm,"  religious  and  secular 
poems.  (The  elegy  ("klnah"]  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  F.ksof  lc-snpper,"  wils  published  In  Protlat  Dtiran's  "  Ig- 
geret  Al-Tehl,"  Constantinople,  c.  1577;  that  on  the  persecu- 
tions in  Spain  in  the  second  -  dltlon  nf  "  Magen  Abot,''  I.eipslr. 
1856.  A  larirer  collection  was  edited  by  I.  Moral!  In  part  1.  of 
bis  "Znfnat  I'n'aneah."  Berlin,  1897.) 

HI.  "  Iteiiiazc  I'iskc  Nlddah"  (distinct  from  No.  4). 

17.  "Tlkkun  ha-Hazzanlm."  of  which  the  title  only  Is  known. 

15.  "Takkan.il  ha  Kashhaz,"  Inserted  ill  part  II.  of  the  re- 
sponsa ( I'jl.  and  In  .liidab  'Ayyash's  responsa,  entitled  "Bet 
Yehiidab."  Leghorn,  17 in. 

pi.  "Tasbbaz,"  802  responsa  In  three  parts,  Amsterdam, 
1738-39;  title  eil.,  if,.  1741. 

Bibliography  :  11.  Junius.  R.  Simeon  /,.  Zemaeh  Duran.  in 
UonaltsehrifU  xxlll.-'il  el  see.:  a.  Frankel,  Ma.  Ztit.de> 
Jud.  xxlv.  417.  :■"! :  Micliiu-I.  "r  fi.clfoi/non.  p.  801  :  stem- 
scimei.icr.  COt,  'I'"".  No. 7199;  He  Rossi  Hamberger,  Htoto 
rfeehet  frdrUrbuch  tier  JUditchen  Schriftttetter.  pp.  92  el 
.»,,/,;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hear.  Books  /!rif.  tfti*.  pp.  708  el  *cq: 
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Zunz.  Literaturyesch.  pp.  521  e(  seg.;  Gritte,  (,c«/i.  ,ld  ed.. 
viii  1(10;  Brody,  In  7.-r.  Monatsschr.  189",  No.  i  ;  I.  Morali. 
Ziifnnt   l'a'tiwuh,U   Berlin,  1*97;  Kaufmann,  in  Jfouots- 

MhrftdLn  M.K.-H.  B. 

Solomon  b.  Simon  Duran  (abbreviated  XaSh- 
BaSh):  Son  and  successor  of  Simon  b.  Zemah 
Duran;  born  in  Algiers  about  1400;  died  there  1467. 
In  his  youth  he  became  familiar  with  the  Talmud  and 
rabbinical  literature,  and  with  a  resoluteness  remark- 
able for  Ins  time  he  protested  against  the  Cabala. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  the  author  of  many  responsa 
i  published  in  Leghorn,  1742);  his  letter,  written  in 
the  language  of  the  Talmud,  to  Nathan  Nagara  in 
Constantine  has  been  separately  reprinted,  with  an 
index  of  passages  ("  Kerem  Hemed,"  ix.  110  et  seg.). 
ilis  defense  of  the  Talmud,  written  in  1437  against 
I  be  attacks  of  the  convert  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe, 
appeared  under  the  title  "Jlilhemet  Hobah,"  and 
also  the  title  "Setirat  Emunat  ha-Nozrim,"  after  the 
second  part  of  his  father's  "  Keshet  u-Magen."  It 
was  also  published  separately  at  Leipsic  in  1856.  His 
treatise  "Tikkun  Soferim,"  which  has  frequently 
been  ascribed  to  his  father,  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  work  "Yabin  Shcmu'ah,"  Leghorn,  1744.  A 
dirge  written  by  him  has  been  preserved  in  manu- 
script. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  p.  3">b;  Kerem 
Hemed,  is.  114  ct  eeq.;  lie  Itossi-Hamberger,  Huitririsches 
WOrterbuch,  p.  94  ;  Orient,  iiiS12  et  sr.q.;  Griitz,  Qesch.  viii. 
li-.il:  Zunz,  Oteraturgesch.  p.  524;  E.  N.  Adler,  in  Jew. 
Quart.  Be».  xii.  147. 

Solomon  ben  Zemah.  Duran :  Rabbi  in  Algiers, 
where  be  died  after  1593;  great-great-grandson  of 
Solomon  ben  Simon  Duran.  In  addition  to  some  re- 
sponsa, which  have  been  added  to  Simon  ben  Zemah 
Duran's  collection,  he  wrote  a  detailed  commentary 
on  Proverbs,  which  appeared  under  the  title  "He- 
shek  Shclomoh,"  Venice,  1623;  six  discourses  on  the 
seven  kinds  of  wisdom;  a  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Esther;  and  a  treatise  on  Jemperance.  All  these 
works  were  completed  by  the  year  1591,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Tif'eret  Yisrael,"  Venice, 
(c.  1596)  (Roest,  "Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl."  pp.  494 
et  aeg.). 

Zemah  Duran  (also  called  Astruc)  :    Father  of 

Simon  Duran;   went   from  Provence  to  Palma,  and 

thence  to  Algiers,  where  he  died  in  1404.     He  had 

some  knowledge  of  medicine   and    astronomy,  and 

was  preacher  at  Algiers  (''Rev.   Et.  Juives,"  xlii. 

277). 

Bibliography:  Isaac  b.  Sbesbet,  Responsa.  No.  60;  Kay- 
serllng,  Qesch.  di  rjudi  n  In  Spanien,  i.  109. 

Zemah.  b.  Simon  b.  Zemah.  Duran:  Great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  died  1590;  author  of  a 
commentary  on  a  liturgical  poem  for  Puriui  by  Isaac 
b.  Ghayyath.  Tliis  poem,  with  the  Aramaic  text, 
was  printed  in  "Tif'eret  Yisrael,"  a  work  written 
by  his  son  Solomon  b.  Zemah  Duran  (Roest,  "Cat. 
Rosenthal  Bibl."  Appendix,  p.  494;  Steinscbneider, 
"('.,t    Bodl."  p.  27C.li. 

Zemah.  ben  Solomon  Duran:  Great-grandson 
of  Zemah  Duran. 

Zemah.  ben  Solomon  Duran:  Talmudist;  died 
Sept.,  1604;  was  mourned  in  an  elegy  by  Abraham 
Gavison  (Nepi-Ghirondi,  "Toledo)  Gedole  Yisrael," 
p.  49). 


Pedigkeb  of  tub  Duran  Family. 

("Cat.  Bodl."  eol.  2306.) 
Zemah  Duran,  Jonah  de  Maestre 


Nissim       Simon,  d.  1444    married  Bongoda 
I I 

I 

Solomon, 

d.  1467 


Zemah 

'     I 

Simon 

I 

Zemah.  d.  1590 


Simon, 
1581 


Joseph  (?) 


Solomon. 
d.  after  159:1 

I 
Zemah, 
d.  1604 

! 

Simon, 

1623 


Simon 
I 


Jonah 

I 
Benjamin 

I 
Zemah 


r 


Beniatnin 

I 

Zemah 


Havvim  Jonah, 

17KI 

I 

Zemah 

6.  M.  K. 

DURESS  (Hebrew,  D31X) '•  In  law,  the  use  of 
such  unlawful  force  against  a  contracting  party 
as  will  entitle  him  to  rescind  a  contract.  The  rab- 
binical law  on  this  subject  goes  back  to  the  wars  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  when  many  Jews,  in  order  to 
save  their  lives,  gave  up  their  lands  to  armed  rob- 
bers ("  sikarikin  "  =  daggermen ;  Git.  v.  6). 

From  several  Talmudic  passages  (compare  B.  B. 
40b,  47b ;  B.  K.  62a)  the  standards  have  drawn  the 
following  rules: 

"  If  one  has  been  put  under  duress  until  he  sells,  and  takes 
the  purchase-money,  even  if  they  hang  him  up  till  he  sells,  yet 
the  sale  is  valid,  whether  of  movables  or  of  lands,  and  this 
though  the  price  has  not  been  accepted  before  witnesses.  Hence 
he  should  make  his  protest  before  two  witnesses,  and  say  to 
them :  '  Know  ye  that  I  sell  this  field  [or  this  article]  under  com- 
pulsion.' If  the  seller  does  this,  the  sale  may  be  set  aside  after 
many  years'  possession,  and  the  buyer  must  make  restoration. 
But  the  witnesses  must  know  of  theirown  knowledge  that  force 
was  used ;  and  when  the  protest  is  written  out  to  be  signed  by 
them,  it  should  recite  such  knowledge  on  their  part.  This  re- 
fers only  to  a  sale  of  property  or  to  the  compromise  of  a  claim  ; 
but  a  gift  of  property,  or  the  free  release  of  a  claim,  is  void 
whenever  the  donor  or  releasor  protests  his  unwillingness  at 
the  time,  though  he  be  not  under  duress  at  all.  Beating  or 
other  bodily  violence  is  not  the  only  form  of  duress;  duress 

may  i -i-i    i"   the  lhn-al  of  ani  harm  which  It  is  In  tlie  power 

of  the  other  party  to  Inflict.  .  .  .  But  no  protest  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  possession  of  land  which  is  taken  by  sheer  violence 
from  ripening  into  a  title  by  prescription.  An  admission  made 
bj  the  seller  after  the  protest  does  not  estop  ;  for  it  is  presumed 
that  lie  was  forced  to  make  it"  (Maimonides,  "  Va.l."  Mekirah, 
x.;  much  to  the  same  effect  is  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Iloshen  Mishpat, 
806). 

What  has  been  said  as  to  deeds  or  other  acts  of 
conveyance  would,  with  proper  changes,  apply  to 
bonds  or  promises  of  payment  made  under  compul- 
sion ;  but  the  case  of  sale  under  duress,  being  that 
which  occurs  most  frequently,  has  been  especially 
treated  here. 

i,.  g.  L.  N.  D. 

DTJRKHEIM,  EMIXE  :  French  writer ;  born  at 
Epinal,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  France,  April 
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15,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  later  in  Paris  at  the  Lycce  Louis  le 
Grand  and  the  Ecole  Normals  Superieure.  From 
188^  to  188?  he  occupied  the  position  of  professor 
of  philosophy  in  various  lycees,  in  1**7  became  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  190:2  was  culled  to  the 
Sorbonne.  It  was  Durkheim  who  introduced  the 
study  of  sociology  into  the  French  universities.  In 
1897  he  founded  an  annual,  "  L'AunceSociologique," 
in  which  he  gives  an  ai  count  of  the  sociological  liter- 
ature of  France  and  Other  countries.  He  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works:  u  De  la  Division  du  Tra- 
vail Social,"  Paris,  1893;  "  Les  1 1,  -  I,  s  de  la  Mcthode 
Sociologique,"  Paris,  1895;  "Le  Suicide:  Etude  de 
Sociologie,"  Paris,  1897.  Besides  these  Durkheim 
published  a  great  number  of  essays  in  the  "Revue 
Philosophjque,"  "'Revue  Bleue,"  and  elsewhere. 

Bibliography:    La  Grande  EneycU>pedie\  JVouveau  La- 
rowsac  Jllustre. 

s. 

DURLACHER,  ELCAN :  Hebraist  and  pub- 
lisher; born  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  in  1817;  died 
Dec.  21,  1889.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1845  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  founded  a  Hebrew  pub- 
lishing-house, which  was  continued,  after  his  death, 
by  his  son.  He  compiled  a  Hebrew  reader  and  an 
almanac,  and  wrote  a  small  book  entitled  "Joseph 
and  His  Brothers."  His  two  most  notable  works 
are  a  French  translation  of  the  German  Mahzor,  and 
another  of  the  daily  prayer  book,  which  he  made 
with  the  assistance  of  L.  Wogue,  whose  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch  he  published. 

8.  J.    W. 

DURY,  JOHN:  English  divine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  During  his  travels  abroad  he  met 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  Uil  I,  and  heard  from  him  an 
account  of  Antonio  dc  Montesino's  alleged  discovery 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  America.  In  1649  he  addressed 
a  further  inquiry  to  Manasseh  on  the  subject,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  "The  Hope  of  Israel." 
Dury  was  also  author  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1G56 
entitled  "  A  Case  of  I  li  inscience  :  Whether  It  lie  Law- 
ful to  Ad  mil  .lews  into  a  ( Ihristian  Commonwealth." 
To  a  question  put  to  him  by  Samuel  Hartleb,  as  to 
the  general  lawfulness  of  their  admission,  Dury  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expediency  he  considered  that  circumstances  as 
to  a  particular  time  and  place  might  render  their 
admission  unwise. 

BiBLiooitAriiv  :  WorthlDgton'a  Dion/,  1.78, 88;  JewtihChran- 
U>ndon),  Feb.  10,  18W;  Rev.  B.  Levy,  in  Trans.  1UM. 
Soc.  /■.'";/.  Iv. 

.i.  G.  L. 

DTJSCHAK,  MORITZ:  Austrian  rabbi  and  au- 
thor; born  in  Triesch,  Moravia,  Nov.  I  I,  1815;  died  in 

Vienna  July  21,   1890.      lie  was  a   pupil    in  Talmud 
of  R.  Moses  Sofer  of   Presburg,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  rabbi  at  Gaya,    Moravia.     In  1*7?  he  bei 
preacher  in  Cracow  and  teacher  of  religion  at  thi 

gymnasium  of  that  city.  lie  was  8  modi  m  pirn  hi  I 
and  the  author  of  works  in  the  German  langu 

Although  engaged  to  deliver  his  sen -  at   the 

Temple,  his  sympathies  were  mostly  with  the  old- 
style  Orthodox  people  of  the  "Klaus."  who  could 
better  appreciate  his  Talmudical  knowledge      Hi- 

position  as  preacher  was  thus  somewhat  at laloUS; 


and  after  several  years'  service  he  left  Cracow  and 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  spent  his  last  days  in 
neglect  and  disappointment. 

Duschak  wrote  much  for  various  periodicals,  and 
was.  besides,  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Mor  Deror,"  on  Josephus  and  tradition,  Vienna, 
L864;  "  Has  Mosaisch  Talmudische  Eheieeht  mil  lie 
sonden-r  Rucksicht  auf  die  Burgerlichen  Gesetze," 
Vienna.  1864;  "Gideon  Brecher,  erne Biographische 
Ski/.ze,"  Prossnitz,  1865;  "Gesch.  und  Darstellung 

iles  .liidisi  hen  Cultus."  Mannheim,  1866;  "Das  Mo 
saiseh  Talminlische  Strafreeht,"  Vienna,  1*08;  "Zur 
Botanik  des  Talmuds,"  Budapest,  1871;  "Schulgc- 
sctzgebung  und  .Mcthodik  der  Alten  Israeli  ten," 
\  ti  una.  1872;  "Die  Biblisch-Talmudische Glaubens- 
lehre."  etc.,  ib.  1872  ;  "  I  tie  Moral  derEvangelien  und 
des  Talmuds."  Bri'uin,  1878.  He  also  wrote  "Jeru- 
slialayim  ha  Benuya,"  a  commentary  on  the  Mish- 
nah,  treatise  Mo'ed,  Cracow,  1880. 

Bibuographt:  Ba-Asif,  lssu,  pp.  139  140;  lla-Zc firah,  xvli.. 
No.  183. 
8.  P.  Wl. 

DUSCHENES,  FRIEDRICH :  Austrian  ju- 
rist; born  at  Prague  Jan.  18,  1843;  died  there  Jan. 
11,  1901.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Unter- 
Realschule  of  his  native  town,  and  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  his  father  became  a  teacher  at  theJudische 
Hauptschule.     Duschenes  went  in  1867  to  the  Uni 

versity  of  Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  doctor 
of  law  in  1871.  Returning  to  Prague,  he  was  (1878) 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  engaged  in  practise.  Here- 
tired  from  professional  life  in  1*99. 

Duschenes,  with  Wenzel,  Ritter  von  Belsky,  and 
Carl  Baretta,  edited  from  1890  the  "  Oesterrciehisehes 
Kechls  I.exikon."   published   in   Prague,  which    was 

also  translated  into  Bohemian.     He  took  an  active 
part  in   the  councils  of  Ihc  Jewish  community  and 
in  the  political  life  of  Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPH  v :    <  i,    <,,,,,,/,,,/,,     IVoclunvchrifb,    Jan.    25, 

[901,  ft'.  82,  S3;  Proper  Tageblatt,  Feb.  £.',  1801;  Proger 

<  .<  rtu  Ind*  zt  Hung*  180L  No.  3. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

DTJSCHINSKY,    WILHELM :    Austrian  wri 
ter;    born  in  Siiasiiitz.  Moravia,  May  G,  1800.     He 
attended  the  gymnasium  in  Vienna,  and  afterward 
studied  Romanic  and  Germanic  philology  at  the 

universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.      Since  1892  he  has 

bei  n  professor  at  the  ( tber-Realschule  in  the  seventh 
district  of  Vienna.  The  following  monographs  of  his 
may  be  mentioned :  "Zur  Lautlehre  des  Franzo 

In  ii  "  1**7  ;  "Die  Technik  von  '  Hernial  in  und  Do 
rothca, '  "  1888 ;  "  Das  Stumme  'e*  im  FranzOsischen, 
in  Prosaund  Vers,"  1**9;  -  DieAnalytische  Methode 

im  Sprai  hiinlerrichlc  "  1889  90;  "  Das  Franzosiselie 

Verb,"  1*91;  "Sur  le  'Misanthrope'  de  Mol 

■•  Bhaki  spi  ii  i  i  he    Einfltlsse    auf    Schiller's 

111  "'  1898;  "  I'eberdie  (Jiicllen  von  (irillparzer's 
'Esther,'"  1898;  "Ueber  die  Quellen  von  deist's 
'Prinz  von  Bomburg,'"  1900;  "TJebungsbuch  zur 
FranzOsischen  Syntax."  1901;  "Zur  Reform  der 
i  '..i i i/o ■  i  <  iii 'ii  Syntax,"  1901;  " Gesch.  des  Neuphi 
lologlschen  Verelnes  an  der  Wiener  OniversittLt," 
1902;  "  Choix  de  Lectures  Expliqueea,"  L902, 

S. 

DUSSELDORF:  City  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  situ- 
ated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine.  According  to 
the  census  of  1900  it  has  about  2  600  Jews  (600  house 
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holds)  in  a  total  population  of  213,767.  In  1890  it 
had  1,401  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  144,642.  Al- 
though Dusseldorf  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town 
in  1288,  its  Jewish  community  is  one  of  the  young- 
est in  Germany,  the  history  of  the  Jewsin  theduchy 
of  Julieh-Berg,  of  which  Dusseldorf  was  the  capital, 
dating  only  from  L6U8;  in  Dusseldorf  itself  the  first 
records  of  Jews  are  of  a  much  later  date.  The  synods 
or  councils  of  the  Jews  of  the  duchy  were  usually 
held  in  Durcn,  and  the  name  of  Dusseldorf  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  records  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  "ketab  rabhanut,"  or  contract,  dated 
June  6,  1746,  by  which  It.  Simson  ha-Levi  was  chosen 
rabbi  of  Julieh-Berg,  it  is  stipulated  that,  inasmuch 
as  R.  Simson  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Dussel- 
dorf, which  is  remote  from  some  parts  of  Jiilich,  he 
must  visit  central  localities  like  Jiilich  and  Diiren  at 
least  once  a  year.  Similar  stipulations  were  made 
withR.  Mordecai  b.Eliezer  Ilalberstadt,  author  of  the 
responsa  "  Wa'amar  Mordekai"  (Brilnn,  1790),  when 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  R.  Simson  in  1752.  R. 
Mordecai  had  already  styled  himself  rabbi  of  Diis- 
seldorf  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  tends  to 
prove  that  the  community  was  rising  in  importance 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An 
interesting  incident  during  the  rabbinate  of  R.  Mor- 
decai was  the  ordering  by  him  of  special  pra3'ers 
after  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  16,  1755;  see 
Carl  Briseh,  "Zur  Gesch.  d.  Juden  im  Bergischen 
Landc,"  in  "Israelit,"  1879,  No.  7). 

R.  Mordecai  died  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  84,  and 
was  succeeded  by  R.  Jacob  Brandeis  (d.  1775),  who 
had  been  rabbi  of  Fiirth  and  of  Darmstadt  for 
twenty  years.  It  is  stated  by  Adolph  Kohut,  editor 
of  the  "  Diisseldorfer  Zeitung,"  that  R.  Judah  Lob 
Abraham  Scheuer  of  Fiirth,  who  died  in  1821.  aged 
87,  was  rabbi  of  Dusseldorf  and  of  Julieh-Berg  for  42 
years.  Since  the  incorporation  of  Dusseldorf  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1815,  the  community  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  neighboring  communities, 
and  later  rabbis,  as  A.  Wcdell  or  the  present  incum- 
bent, have  not  been  "Landesrabbiner,"  as  were  their 
earlier  predecessors. 

The  remains  of  numerous  members  of  Heinrich 
Heine's  family  are  buried  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery 
of  Dusseldorf,  which  is  now  within  the  city  limits, 
and  was  closed  Jan.  1,  1877.  Among  other  promi- 
nent personages  buried  there  are  David  Selig,  the 
first  Jewish  "Stadtrath"  of  Dusseldorf  (d.  1849);  the 
mother  of  Ilakam  Bernays  (d.  1855);  and  Solomon 
Eichberg,  who  was  cantor  of  the  community  for  50 
years  and  died  aged  85. 

The  anti-Jewish  demonstration  which  occurred  in 
Dusseldoif  at  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  1819,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  "black  marks  and  threaten- 
ing placards  placed  on  the  doors  of  several  Jewish 
houses"  (Graetz,  "  Hist."  v.  30).  After  the  emanci- 
pation the  Jewish  community  of  Dusseldorf  soon 
rose  to  importance  among  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Germany,  and  is  now  the  home  of  two  prominent 
Jewish  national  organizations — the  Bildungsanstalt 
fur  Israelitische  Lehrer  and  the  Verein  zur  Verbroi- 
tung  und  FBrderung  der  llandwcrke  Untcr  den 
Juden.  The  last-named  society,  founded  about  1880, 
maintains  a  home  for  apprentices,  and  is  doing 
much  good  work.     Stadtrath  Gustav  Berzfeld  (b. 


1828)  is  one  of  the  founders,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
its  president.  The  Jewish  community  also  has 
charge  of  five  foundations,  which  bear  the  names 
of  their  founders  or  of  their  dedicatees:  Martha 
Horn,  S.  Scheuer,  S.  Simon,  N.  Franck,  and  D. 
Fleck.  The  erection  of  the  new  synagogue  was 
decided  on  in  March,  1899.  Dusseldorf  has  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  Hebra  Kaddisha  we-Haknasat 
Kalah;  Hebrah  Gemilut  Hasadim;  Hebrah  Malbish 
'Arumim;  Zedakah- Verein  for  general  charity ;  and 
Israelitischen  Privatverein  for  the  prevention  of 
house-to-house  begging. 

In  1901  the  Regierungsbezirk  Dusseldorf,  which 
comprises  24  districts,  had  16,032  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  2,191,359. 

Bibliography:  AU(I.  Zeit.  des  Jiu!.  1877,  p.  379;  Kaufmann, 
Mi-Pinkes  ha-Medinah  shel  K.  K.  DUsscldeirf,  in  Ozar 
h(U$ifriit,  iii.  7- IB;  Israelii ische  Monats&chrift  (supplement 
to  Jlbliselie  1'ressc),  1888,  No.  11,  p.  43;  Schulmami.  Mi-Me- 
liar  Yixrael  (Heine's  biography),  pp.  15-17,  Vienna,  1876; 
Aas  Heinrich  Heine's  Stammhaum  ViitcrUclierseits,  in 
Alia.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1901,  No.  30;  see  also  the  supplement 
Klenieintlehnie)  to  that  periodical  for  1898,  No.  4;  lor  1899. 
No.  -;  for  1900,  No.  41;  for  1901,  No.  48;  StatistisehesJahr- 
imeh  des  1  >e>iiseh-hraetil isehen  GemeindeibundeB,  v.  15, 
Berlin,  1901,  s.v.  DOsseldorf.  A  Gesehiehte  iler  JUdischen 
Qtmi  imle  Diisseldnrfs,  by  A.  Wedell,  rabbi  of  that  city,  ap- 
peared in  1888  as  a  pah  of  the  fieselueldc  Dtlsseldorfs,  which 
was  published  (Dusseldorf,  1S88)  by  its  historical  society  in 
commemoration  of  the  tiuOth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Dusseldorf. 
D.  P.    Wl. 

DTJSYATY.     See  Kovno. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  See  West  Indies, 
Dutch. 

DUTY  (Hebr.  "mizwah"  =  commandment;  later 
Hebr.  "  hobah  "  =  obligation) :  That  which  is  due  to 
God  as  the  Master  of  life,  or  to  a  fellow  man,  or  to 
oneself.  "  Duty  "  is  an  ethical  term ;  its  recognition 
as  such  is  urged  by  the  inner  voice  called  conscience 
(see  Wisdom  xvii.  11),  which  tells  man  what  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do.  It  derives  its  sanction  and  au- 
thority from  God.  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, for  this  is  the  whole  of  man  "  (Eccl.  xii.  13; 
A.  V.  wisely  adds  the  word  "duty").  "Duty"  is 
too  abstract  a  term  to  find  a  place  in  the  Biblical  ter- 
minology, but  the  idea  of  duty  as  inseparable  from 
life  is  expressed  in  different  forms  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  "  the  keeping  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
19);  it  is  defined  by  Micah  (vi.  8,  Hebr.):  "  He  hath 
told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  and  what  the  Lord 
rcquireth  of  thee :  to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ";  and  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  commandment:  "Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xix.  2).  This 
thought  of  duty  runs  through  all  Jewish  literature. 
"  Walk  after  the  Lord  thy  God;  as  He  is  merciful, 
be  thou  also  merciful;  as  He  is  kind,  be  thou  also 
kind"  (Sotah  14a).  So  also  Philo:  "Man  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God ;  it  must  therefore  be  his 
aim  to  become  more  and  more  like  God  "  ("  De  Deca- 
logo,"  §  197;  "  De  Migratione  Abrahami,"iii.  §470); 
"Man's  highest  duty  is  to  imitate  God  according  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  neglect  no  opportu- 
nity to  become  like  God  "  (ib.  §  40). 

The  Jewish  conception  of  duty  is  therefore  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  in  that  it 
emanates  from  a  God  of  holiness,  and  life  is  based 
upon  duties  and  obligations  which  form  the  contents 
of  the  Law,  and  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which 
by  the  Jewish  people  establishes  their  claim  to  the 
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title  "'am  kadosh  "  (holy  people:  Ex.  xix.  6,  xxii. 
30;  Lev.  xi.  44,  45;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,  20;  Num. XV. 40; 

Deut.   vii.  0;    xiv.  2,  21;    xxvi.    19; 

The         xwiii.  9).    True,  in  the  Pentateuch  no 

Extent  of  distinction  is  made  between  duties  of 

Duty.         various  kinds;  the  ceremonial  duty  is 

of  as  great  importance  as  the  moral 
act.  In  Lev.  xix.,  which  may  be  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  spiritof  Pentateuchal  legislation  at  its  best, 
the  duty  to  offer  sacrifices  (verses  5-7) — a  purely  rit- 
ual obligation — is  given  as  high  sanction  as  the  fear 
of  father  and  mother  (3),  the  care  of  the  poor  (10 
honesty  in  speech  and  dealing  (11),  respect  for  the 
aged  (32),  love  for  one's  neighbor  (18),  and  similar 
moral  duties  of  the  highest  type.  The  command 
to  keep  the  Sabbaths  (3)  has  no  more  binding  force 
than  that  requiring  honesty  in  regard  to  weight  anil 

measure  (35).     From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mi 

legislation  life  in  its  various  aspects  is  one,  and  do 
distinction  is  made  between  the  different  kinds  ol 
duty  enjoined ;  God  commanded  them  all,  and  there- 
fore they  all  have  equal  sanction. 

The  prophetic  conception  of  life,  however,  distin- 
guished between  the  various  kinds  of  duties.     To 
the   Prophets  duty   meant  chiefly   to 
Prophetic    do  justice  and   to  love  mercy  (corn- 
Hierarchy    pare  Isa.  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  5-8;  Ilosea  vi. 
ofDuties.    6;  Amos  v.  24;  Zech.  vii.  9, 10).     This 
characteristic  of  prophetic  thought  is 
expressed   very   clearly   by   R.  Simlai  (Mak.  23b). 
Similarly,  Bai.iva   BEH  JOSEPH   ins   PaKUDA,  in  his 

"  Hobot  ha-Lebabot,"  distinguishes  between  thevari- 
ous  kinds  of  duties  by  dividing  them  into  twocl.i 
"hobot  ha-ebarim  "  and  "hobot  ha-lebabot,"  the  i  s 
tenia!  religious  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  heart,  or 
the  ritual  duties  and  the  moral  obligations.     How 
ever,  though  individual  thinkers  made  these  distinc- 
tions, yet  Jewish  tradition  developed  the  tli' 
that  all  duties  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  Law  as 
the  unchangeable  will  of  God.     And  hen-  lies  the 
danger  of  Legalism,  inasmuch  as  every  ceremonial 
law  is  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  as  an  actual 
debt    ("  hobah  "  =  6$eifo;fta)  incumbent  upon   man. 
and  of  which  be  must,  rid   himself  nrQin  'T  NV  or 
simply  Xi";  Her.  ii.  1,  8b,  20b;  Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  'Jib; 
Eccl.  vii.  18)  by  performing  it.     This  debt  is  a  sin 
while  it  remains   unpaid  ("  hobah  "  | ;  but  when  paid 
it  becomes  a  merit  ("mi/.wah  " ;  Yer.    Her.   ix.   4 — 
according  to  the  Pharisees;  compare    Montefiore, 
"Hibbert   Lectures,"    18112.    pp.    te7  568;    see   also 
Cebemonies  and  tiii;  Ceremonial    Law;    Com 

MANDMKNT). 

In  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  possibly  the  chief  con- 
sideration is  tin' character  of  the  motive.  Why  shall 
duty  be  performed:  for  reward  or  for  its  own  sake? 
In  this  matter  Jewish  ethics  resl  on 

Motive.      the  highest  plane.     The  sages  taught, 

"Whether  one  do  inii.li   or  little,   all 

that  is  necessary  is  thai  tin-  in  lent  ion  be  pure"  (Ber, 

17a).      The   classical   saying  of  Antigonus  of  Sokb.0 

clearly  expresses  the  true  Talmudic  ideal  of  the  spirit 

that  should  accompany  the  performance  of  duty; 
"Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  not  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  and  lei 
the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you "  (Ab.  i.  8),     The 


usual  expression  for  this  thought  of  doing  duty  for 
duty's  sake  is  "  le-shem  shamayim  "  (in  the  name  of 
God),  or  "lishmah"  (for  its  own  sake);  thus  it  is 
said.  "Those  who  occupy  themselves  with  communal 
affairs  should  do  so  in  the  name  of  God,"  and  "Let 
all  thy  d.eds  lie  dune  in  the  name  of  God"  (Ab. 
ii.  2,  10).  Another  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
in  appears  in  the  phrase  "rahmana  libbaba'e" 
(G  1  requires  the  intention  of  the  heart  to  be  pure; 
■  Sanh  106b).  This  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in 
passages  like  the  following:  "The  w  ords  '  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  harken  to  Him,  and  to  cling  to 
Him  '  mean,  '  Let  no  man  say,  "  1  will  study  so  that 
people  shall  call  me  a  wise  man;  I  will  learn  that 
they  may  call  me  rabbi;  1  will  learn  that  I  may  be- 
come an  elder  and  preside  over  the  academy."'  Let 
him  learn  for  the  loveof  learning,  and  the  honor  will 
come  in  the  end  "  (Ned.  02a).  So  also  says  R.  Elea 
zar,  commenting  upon  Ps.  cxii.  1;  "Happy  he  who 
delighteth  in  His  commandments,  but  not  for  there- 
ward  that  might  come  from  observing  them"  ('Ah, 
Zarah  19a).  Bahya  (ib.  Introduction)  says:  "I  am 
convinced  that  all  actions  which  are  to  conduce  to 
the  honor  of  God  must  have  their  basis  in  purity  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  intention ;  if  t  he  intent  inn  be  not 
pure  the  ih  "Is  will  not  be  acceptable,  be  they  ever 
so  numerous,  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  '  If  ye  heap 
up  ever  so  many  prayers  I  will  not  hear,  for  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood;  wash  yourselves,  make 
yourselves  clean'"  (Isa.  i.  15,  10,  llebr.).  See 
Etiiii  s. 

K.  D.     P. 

DUX,  ADOLF  :  Hungarian  writer;  born  at  Pres 
burgOcl  i  1822;  died  at  Budapest  Nov.  20,1881; 
cousin  of  Leopold  Dukes,  He  studied  law  and  phi- 
losophy a  i  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  was  con- 
ed with  the  "Presburger  Zeitung "  until  1855, 
when  he  became  a  correspondent  of  the  "P 
Lloyd  He  translated  Alexander  Petofi's  and  Josef 
Botvos'  Hungarian  poems,  and  Catena's  tragedy, 
"Bank  Ban,"  and  wrote"  Aus  l'ngarn,"and  various 
stories  in  German  under  the  title  "Deutsch-Unga- 
risches." 

s.  A.  Kn. 

DUX,   LUDWIG.     See  D6CZY,    LUDWia. 

DUYTSCH,  CHRISTIAN  SALOMON  :  Hun- 
garian  clergyman;  born  inTemesvar,  Hungary,  in 
1784;  died  in  1797,  He  attended  the  Talmud  Torah 
in  Prague.     Returning  to  Temesvdr,  lie  received  in 

i be  title  of  "  Morenu."    Tun  years  later,  exi  ib  d 

mi  the  subjeel  of  conversion  and  distracted  by  n 
lous  doubt,  he  became  a  wanderer,  and  visited  I  n 
den,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Amsterdam.  Ariiheim,  Wesel, 
Halle,  and  even   London.     In  1707,  owing  to  the 
Influence  of  Pastor  van  Essen,  he  received  baptism 

in   Amsterdam.      Ill    17118   he   married    fur   the   third 
time,  and  then  St  in  lied  theology  at  the  I'niveisit  y  of 

I  trecht,  becoming  in  1777  a  preacher  at  Mijdrecht. 
A  number  of  Duytsch's  Bermonswere  published; 
and  his  ei mfessioti  of  faith,  entitled  ".lehova  Ver- 
heeiiijki  door  de  Erkenning  van  den  Waren  Hessiai 

Ji'/us    Chris tU8,"  had    a    large   sale.      His    principal 

work  was " Israels  Verlosslnge  en  Eeuwlge  Behou- 

denis."  8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1769-98.     His  "  Neil,  r- 
lands  Deborah  't  Middle  In  Cod's  Hand  tol  Kidding 
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van  't  Zinkend  Vaderland  "  appeared  in  1767,  and  a 
new  edition  in  1873. 

Bini.io(iR*riiY :  De  le  Boi,  Oesch.  der  Evangclischcn  Juden- 
Mission,  pp.  59-61. 
8.  N.  D. 

DVINSK  (formerly  DUNABTJRG) :  City  in 
the  government  of  Vitebsk.  Russia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  River  Dilna,  at  the  intersection  of  two  rail- 
roads. It  was  founded  in  1278  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Livonian  Order,  and  in  1561  was  annexed  to 
Poland.  According  to  the  census  of  1897  it  has  a 
population  of  72,231,  the  Jews  numbering  32,369. 
The  latter  are  engaged  in  commerce,  industries,  and 
manufacturing.  The  local  trade  is  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  flax, 
flaxseed,  and  timber.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  business  transactions  amounted  to  ten 
minimis  of  rubles  annually. 

Industrial  occupations  are  also  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  Jews.  According  to  the  official  census  of 
industries  made  in  1893,  there  were  in  Dvinsk  330 
industrial  establishments  owned  by  Jews,  and  99 
owned  by  non-Jews,  while  the  number  of  Jewish 
artisans  was  only  741.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  Jewish  artisans 
is  much  greater.  According  to  a  private  investi- 
gation in  1898  there  were  4,862  Jewish  artisans,  in- 
cluding  2,193  masters,  1,760  journeymen,  and  909 
apprentices. 

The  most  important  of  the  trades  followed  by  the 
Jews  are  tailoring  (1,210)  and  shoemaking.  In  the 
32  local  factories  and  workshops  (match  factory, 
tannery,  sawmill,  button  factory,  etc.),  all  owned 
by  Jews,  there  is  a  total  of  2,305  employees,  of 
whom  1,942  are  Jews.  There  are  in  Dvinsk  658 
Jewish  day-laborers. 

Taking  the  average  family  as  consisting  of  five 
persons,  it  appears  that  in  1898  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Dvinsk  applied  for  aid  from 
the  community.  The  help  given  to  poor  and  desti- 
tute Jews  comes  from  a  savings  and  lending  asso- 
ciation, and  from  various  charitable  institutions. 
The  first  of  these,  founded  in  1900,  was  established 
as  a  mutual  aid  society.  It  has  more  than  1,200 
members,  and  lent  in  1902  (up  to  Sept.  1)  various 
small  sums,  ranging  from  15  to  50  rubles,  and  ag- 
gregating 41,321  rubles.  There  is  another  organi- 
zation, established  on  charitable  principles,  for 
the  advancement  of  small  loans.  This  is  a  loan 
fund  of  13,000  rubles  founded  in  memory  of  M. 
Vitenbcrg.  Loans,  secured  by  personal .  property, 
are  advanced  without  interest.  Of  other  charitable 
institutions  there  area  society  for  aiding  the  poor, 
founded  by  the  governor,  with  an  income  in  1899 
ofs, 917  rubles;  a  cheap  diuing-hall ;  a  bikkur  holim ; 
a  dispensary;  and  a  lying-in  hospital. 

In  the  year  1S9M,  in  the  genera]  srhools  of  Dvinsk 
there  were  1,203  pupils,  359  of  them  being  Jews. 
In  the  schools  exclusively  Jewish  there  were  401 
pupils.  The  attendance  in  the  general  schools  was 
as  follows:  scientific  high  school,  non-Jews  344, 
Jews  36;  girls' classical  high  school,  non-Jews  240, 
Jews  140;  city  school,  containing  industrial  classes, 
non-Jews  151,  Jews  74;  private  four-class  girls' 
school,  non-Jews  73,  Jews  76;  one-class  girls'  school, 
non-Jews  30.  Jews  33. 


In  the  Jewish  schools:  Talmud  Torah,  122;  Jew- 
ish school,  with  preparatory  class,  116;  three-class 
Jewish  industrial  school,  87;  private  Jewish  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  51 ;  private  Jewish  one-class 
school,  25. 

In  several  of  the  general  schools  Jews  are  not  ac- 
cepted; and  those  that  are  open  to  them  are  so 
crowded  that  many  Jewish  children  can  not  gain 
admittance.  The  poor  people  can  not  even  send 
their  children  to  the  "melammed,"  for  the  latter 
charges  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  year  for  instruction. 
The  local  Zionist  association  opened  in  1901  a  model 
free  heder,  where  about  80  children  get  instruction. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Zionists,  there  were  es- 
tablished in  1900  a  library  and  reading-room,  with  a 
charge  of  three  kopeks  for  admission. 

BiBLiooRAPnY:   Moskovskiya    Vyedomosti,   1886,   No.   234; 
Voskhod,  1900,  No.  53 ;  1801,  Nos.  18  and  28 ;  1802,  No.  40. 

H.  R.  S.    J. 

DVOBETZ.     SecGuoDNO. 

DWARF.— Biblical  Data:  The  rendering  in 
A.  V.  of  p^  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  literally  "  thin  "),  denoting 
one  of  the  physical  disqualifications  of 
Bible.  priests  for  the  service.  In  this  sense 
pT  is  taken  by  Targ.  Yer.  (DJJ)  and 
Ibn  Ezra  ad  loc.  (comp.  Bek.  vii.  6),  but  the  adopted 
rabbinical  tradition  (see  Sifra,  Emor,  3;  Bek.  45) 
and  modern  commentators  explain  the  word  differ- 
ently (see  commentaries  ad  loc);  nevertheless,  the 
dwarf  is  declared  unfit  for  service  (Hullin  63a ;  Sifra, 
I.e.;  Bek.  I.e. ;  see  Blemish).  Legends  concerning 
giants  and  dwarfs  exist  among  all  nations  (Tylor, 
"Primitive  Culture,"  i.,  ch.  x. ;  German  ed.,  i.  379 
et  seq.;  comp.  Wutke,  "Der  Deutsche  Volksaber- 
glaube  der  Gegenwart,"  p.  42;  Lehmann,  "Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei,"  p.  67,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Sei- 
fert,  "Zwerge  und  Riesen,"  in  "Neue  Jahrbucher 
fiir  das  Klassische  Alterthum,"  etc.,  vol.  v.,  part  2, 
p.  9).  These  legends  are  based  mostly  on  primitive 
conceptions  regarding  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  In  the  Bible  the  pre-Israelitic  inhabitants 
of  the  Holy  Laud  are  supposed  to  have  been  gigantic 
— a  reminiscence  of  the  prehistoric  man  (comp.  the 
Hebrew  dictionaries  a. v.  D,*>,QJ,  p}]};  also  Gen.  vi.  2 
and  the  commentaries  to  the  respective  passages; 
Baedeker,  "Palastina."  5th  ed.,  p.  59;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxii.).  Compared  with  these  the  Israelites  regarded 
themselves  as  "grasshoppers"  (Num.  xiii.  33). 
Dwarfs  are  said  to  have  been  numerous  in  the  tow- 
ers of  the  fortresses  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10  [A.  V. 
U]). 

E.  G.  TT. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    In  tradition  the 

dwarf  (DJ3   or   D3J,  vivoc)  is  mentioned  frequently, 

and  the  word  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Talmud.      Juda?o-German  jargon.     Onewhosees 

a  giant  or  a  dwarf  should  say: 
"  Blessed  be  God,  who  alters,  man  "  (Tosef.,  Ber.  vii. 
3).  The  apes  were  regarded  by  many  nations  as 
human  dwarfs  (Tylor,  I.e.),  and  strangely  enough 
the  Talmud  enjoins  that  the  same  benediction  be 
said  when  seeing  an  elephant,  or  apes,  or  birds  look- 
ing like  men  (see  Rashi  on  Ber.  58b). 

In  opposition  to  the  gigantic  Philistines  the  Caph- 
torim  (Gen.  x.  14,  D'linSD  :  according  to  Targ.  Onk. 
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•Cappadocians,"  according  to  modern  commenta- 
tors "Cretes")  are  culled  dwarfs  (Gen.  R,  xxxvii. 
5).  There  is  here,  no  doubt,  the  general  legend  in 
regard  to  dwarfish  tribes  and  nations.  Legendary 
elements  may  perhaps  also  be  found  in  the  following 
parable:  The  governor  of  a  province  summoned  for 
ihe  king  the  men  having  the  necessary  military  stat- 
ure. A  woman  complained  that  her  son,  who  was  a 
dwarf,  but  whom  she  called  "swift-footed  giant" 
(uanpoehnjioc:),  had  been  overlooked.  She  was  an- 
Bwered:  "Though  he  be  in  your  eyes  a  makro- 
elaphos,  in  our  eyes  he  is  a  dwarf  of  the  dwarfs" 
(Gen.  R.  l.xv.  11;  Ca.it.  R.  ii.  15).  L.  B. 

Nebuchadnezzar  is  frequently  called  in  rabbinical 
literature  "tin'  dwarf  of  Babel "  (Pesik.  xiii.  I12aj 
I'csik.  R.  xxxi.).  or  "the  little  one  ell  dwarf"  (with 
nee  to  Dan.  iv.  It,  17),  "the  lowest  of  men" 
i  Valk.  ii.  1062);  according  to  another  tradition, 
Pharaoh  was  the  dwarf  referred  to  in  Daniel,  I.e. 
(M.  K.  18a).  The  description  "one  ell  the  height, 
one  ell  the  beard,  and  one  ell  and  a  half  another 
member  of  his  body  " 
in  a  k  e  s  it  probable 
that  the  grotesque, 
dwarfish  figure  of 
some  popular  deity  or 
demon,  such  as  the 
Kirvpto  Arabic  Bes, 
a  god  of  music  and 
dancing  which  under 
the  Ptolemies  ap- 
peared on  coins  and 
structures  all  over 
Asia  (Erman,  "Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Numis- 
matik,"  1882,  pp.  296 
tt  seq. ;  Wiedman, 
"iEgyptische  Ge- 
schichte,"    pp.    S91 

595),  was  identified  by  the  Babylonian  Jews  with 
either  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Pharaoh. 

s.  b.  K. 

DYATLOVO.    See  Grodno. 

DYBOSSARI.     See  DrnosAiiY. 

DYER,  IS  ADORE:  American  merchant  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  Dessau,  Germany,  1813; 
died   at    Waukesha,  Wisconsin,    1888.      He    went    to 

America  while  young,  living  first,  in  Baltimore, 
whence  in  1*40  he  moved  to  Galveston.  He  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  1861,  when,  after 

a  successful  business  career,  he  retired.      In  1866  be 

was  elected  to  tin'  presidency  of  the  Union  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Galveston,  which 
position   he  tilled  until  the  company  discontinued 

business  in  1880.  He  held  high  place  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  lodge,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  its 
grand  masters.  The  first  Jewish  religious  services 
In  Galveston  were  held  at  his  house  (1856),    He  made 

provision  in  his  will  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two 

Bebrew  cemeteries,  and  left  bequests  to  the  Congre- 
gation P.'nai  Israel  ("to  afford  Increased  pews  and 
seating  capacity  forthe  poor  Israelite  families  who 

are  unable  to  purchas ■  rent  same"),  and  to  the 

Protestant  orphans'  Home  of  Galveston. 

Bibliography:  Records  of  the  00  ton,  l""1  ~M: 

Encyclopedia  of  the  New  West,  18   I    ■'  -1  "ic  Pro- 


Medal  Presented  U>  Leou  Dyer  by  the  Baltimore  Community, 


bate  Qffla  of  Galveston,  Texas.  1888;  Publication*  Am. 

JiU.  JIM.  .sue.  .Ne. :.',  1S94. 

a.  H.  C. 

DYER,  LEON  :  American  soldier ;  born  at  Al- 
zey,  Germany,  Oct.  9,  1807;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
1883.  At  an  early  age  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
Baltimore.  Dyerwas  sell-educated.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  worked  in  his  father's  beef-pack- 
ing establishment  (the  firstin  America).  Asayoung 
man  he  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  and  filled  a  number  of  minor  public 
offices.  When  the  great  Baltimore  bread  riots  broke 
out,  he  was  elected  acting  mayor,  and  through  his 
intervention  order  was  soon  restored.  While  Dyer 
was  engaged  in  business  in  New  Orleans  in  1836, 
Texas  called  for  aid  in  her  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. Dyer  was  at  that  time  quartermaster-general 
of  the  state  militia  of  Louisiana.  With  several  hun- 
dred citizens  of  New  Orleans  he  embarked  at  once 
on  a  schooner  hound  for  Galveston,  arriving  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.     He  received 

a  commission  as 
major  in  the  Texas 
forces,  signed  by  the 
first  president,  Bur- 
nett. The  Louisiana 
contingent  was  as- 
signed to  the  force  of 
Gen.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Green,  and  saw 
active  service  clear- 
ing western  Texas  of 
bands  of  plundering 
M  e  x  ican  troops. 
Winn  Santa  Anna 
was  taken  from  Gal- 
veston to  Washing- 
ton, Major  Dyer  ac- 
companied  the  guard, 
and  Santa  Anna's  autograph  letter  thanking  Dyer 
for  courtesies  received  on  the  journey  testifies  to  the 
general's  gratitude. 

liver's  natural  talent  and  strong  patriotic  feeling 
won  him  the  confidence  of  ante-bellum  statesmen, 
and  in  Van  Buren's  administration  he  was  chosen 
to  be  the  hearer  of  despatches  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment.     Dyer  saw  extended  service  in  the  United 

States  army.     He  was  on  General  Scott's  staff  In  the 

Florida  campaign  against  Osceola,  the  Seminole 
Chief,  and  was  wounded  in  the  neck  in  the  final 
battle  which  ended  in  Osceola's  defeat  and  suhse- 

quenl   capture.     During   the   Mexican  war  Dyer, 

tin  ii  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  appointed  quar- 
ti  rmaster-general  by  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott. 

In  1848  Colonel  Oyer  crossed  i lie  plains  to  Califor- 
nia, and  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  founded  a 
congregation — the  Srst  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Bcforo 
his  departure  from  Baltimore  be  had  been  presented 
with  a  medal  by  the  community  "f  thai  city  1 1847) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  /.'  1888;  En- 

lopediaoftht  Xi»'  West,  1886;  Publications  Am.  Jew. 
Bi  < 

A.  II.    C. 

DYES  AND  DYEING  (  -  jni¥) :  Though  not 
mentioned  a-  a  special  art  in  the  Bible,  dyeing  was 

probably  practised  as  in  Egypt  by  the  fullei 
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the  tanner.  Dyed  stuffs  are  mentioned  among  the 
v.  Btments  of  the  high  priest  and  the  appurtenances 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Red,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  dye  manufactured.  In  fact,  in  several 
instances  "adom"  (red)  is  used  as  a  synonym  of 
"zrba'  "  (later  Hebrew  and  Talmudic),  "dye,"  from 
"zaba',"to  dye,  dip,  immerse  (see  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi. 
14,  xxxv.  7,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxix.  34);  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
15  the  word  "tebulim"  =  dipped,  is  used;  in  Isa. 
lxiii.  1,  "hamuz"  =  leavened;  in  Judges  v.  30, 
"  zeba'."  Dyes,  dyers,  and  dyeing,  with  occasional 
mention  of  manufactured  colors,  are  referred  to  in 
the  Talmud  (Shab.  vii.  2;  Sheb.  vii.  1-2;  Pes.  iii. 
1;  Tosef.,  Sheb.  v.  1 ;  Men.  42a-44a;  Meg.  24b;  Yer. 
Shab.  i.  8b,  vii.  10c;  B.  K.  100b;  Yer.  B.  K.  ix.  6d). 
Abba  Hoshayah  of  Tarya,  the  saint,  was  a  fuller 
who  also  practised  dyeing  (Yer.  B.  K.  x.  7c).  Am- 
ram,  the  dyer,  is  mentioned  in  Git.  52b.  Regarding 
the  purple  dyeing  of  the  Pheniciaus  see  Delitzsch, 
"Iris,"  1888,  pp.  iSetseq. ;  and  Pukple.  Especially 
was  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  believed  to  have  acquired 
this  art,  together  with  that  of  glass  manufacture, 
from  the  Pbenicians  (see  Sifre,  Debarim,  354;  Meg. 
2Ga;  nerzfeld,  "  Ilandelsgeschichte  der  Juden  des 
Alterthums,"  1879,  p.  106).  According  to  Shab.  26, 
the  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre  manufactured  pur- 
ple stuffs  for  the  market  (comp.  Schilrer,  "Ge- 
schichte," 3d  ed.,  ii.  56,  notes,  and  Herzfeld,  I.e. 
pp.  108,  307).  A  Jewish  gild  of  purple  dyers  is 
mentioned  on  a  tombstone  inscription  in  Hierapolis 
(Schurer,  I.e.,  3d  ed.,  iii.  14).  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Jews  of  Tyre  were  still  purple  dyers  and  manu- 
facturers of  glass  (see  Ben  jamin  of  Tudela, "  Travels, " 
ed.  Asber,  p.  30b).  In  St.  George,  the  ancient  Luz, 
Benjamin  found  one  Jew  to  be  a  dyer  (ib.  32b),  and 
in  Thebes,  Greece,  the  Jews  were  the  most  eminent 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  purple  cloth  (ib.  16b). 
They  were  noted  for  being  skilled  dyers  also  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere  (ib.  15a;  see  also  Bedarride, 
"Le8  Juifs  en  France,  Italie  et  Espagne,"  1867,  p. 
179;  Deppiug,  "  Die  Juden  im>Mittelalter,"  German 
transl .,  1834,  pp.  136,  353,  401).  Delitzsch  ("Jewish 
Artisan  Life,"  p.  27)  speaks  of  "Migdal  Zeboa'ya" 
("the  tower  of  the  dyers";  Lam.  R.  ii.  2),  and  cites 
Yer.  Shab.  3b to  theelTectthat  when  walking  abroad 
the  dyers  hung  red  and  blue  threads  behind  one  ear, 
and  green  and  pale-yellow  threads  behind  the  other. 
Purple  was  the  most  costly  dye  known  to  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  "The  blood  of  the  purple  mollusk 
is  used  to  dye  wool  purple"  (Menahot  44a).  Each 
sh'll  secreting  but  one  drop  of  the  dye,  and  the 
work  of  preparation  being  tedious,  such  dyeing 
was  costly.  Akhissar,  the  ancient  Tbyatira,  a  Jew- 
ish stronghold  in  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  dyeing  trade  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, and  even  to-day  the  crimson  fez  usually  worn 
in  the  East  is  generally  manufactured  and  dyed  in 
that  locality  (Brightwen,  "Side-Lights  on  the  Bible," 
p.  47).  In  antiquity  the  tradeobtained  somedistinc- 
tion,  purple  being  the  royal  color.  The  almond- 
trees  of  Bethel  and  Luz  ("  luz  "  =  almond-tree)  pro- 
duced a  color  used  in  dyeing. 

.bus  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  held  the 
monopoly  of  the  dyeing  trade.  In  Asia  they  were 
especially  noted  as  dyers,  as  they  were  also,  ac- 
cording  to   Beckmanu,    in   Italy  and   Sicily.     The 


Jews'  tax  in  southern  Europe  was  sometimes  called 
"tincta  Judreoruui,"  as  it  was  levied  on  dyed  goods 
(Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p. 
219;  Giidemann,  "Geschichte  des  Erziehungswe- 
sens,"ii.  312). 

In  the  itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  1170)  it 
is  noted  that  Brindisi  contained  ten  Jews  who  were 
dyers  (p.  45,  Asher's  ed.) ;  that  purple  dye  was  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Tyre  (p.  63) ;  that  one 
Jew,  a  dyer,  lived  at  St.  George,  the  ancient  Luz  (p. 
65) ;  that  the  dye-house  in  Jerusalem  was  rented 
by  the  year;  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying 
on  that  business  had  been  purchased  by  the  Jews, 
two  hundred  of  whom  dwelt  iu  one  corner  of  the 
city  under  the  tower  of  David  (p.  69) ;  and  that  but 
twelve  Jews  lived  in  Bethlehem,  two  in  Bet  Nuba, 
one  in  Jaffa,  one  in  Karyateu  Binyamin,  and  one  in 
Zer'in,  the  ancient  Jezreel — all  dyers  (pp.  75,  78,  80, 
87).  Rabbi  Petbahiah  of  Regensburg  visited  Jeru- 
salem in  the  twelfth  century,  and  found  only  one 
Jew  there,  Rabbi  Abraham,  the  dyer  ("  Travels  of 
R.  Petachia,"  ed.  Benisch,  pp.  38,  60).  Nahmanides 
(e.  1250)  also  found  in  Jerusalem  only  one  or  two 
families  of  dyers  (Graetz,  "History  of  the  Jews,"  iii. 
606). 

Dyeing  was  the  occupation  of  the  Jews  in  Aragon 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (Jacobs,  "Sources,"  p.  16),  and 
there  were  many  dyers  among  the  Jews  of  Prague 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  248).  Dr.  Wolff  ("Narra- 
tive of  the  Mission  of  Dr.  Wolff  to  Bokhara,"  ii.  3) 
mentions  that  in  1844  there  were  in  Bokhara  10,000 
Jews,  "mostly  dyers  and  silk  merchants";  and 
Franz  von  Schwarz  ("Turkestan,  die  Wiege  der  In- 
dogermanischen  VOlker,"  p.  441)  says  that  "  the  Jews 
of  Bokhara  devote  themselves  to  commerce  and 
industry.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  dyers,  especially  the 
dyers  of  silk,  are  Jews.  .  .  .  The  Jews  of  Bokhara 
have  in  a  way  monopolized  the  commerce  with  dyed 
raw  silk." 

According  to  Errera  ("The  Russian  Jews,"  p.  177), 
the  Jews  in  Russia  created  the  industries  of  dyeing 
and  preparing  furs.  The  manufacture  of  zizit, 
tallit,  and  arba'  kanfot  in  Russia,  and  the  dyeing 
which  is  incidental  to  the  last  two,  have  placed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  dyeing  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  of  that  country.  See  Artisans; 
Color. 

Bibliography  :   Giidemann,  Geschichte  des  Erziehunyswc- 
sois  in  Italien,  p.  312,  note  v. 
a.  H.  C.-K. 

DYHERNFTJRTH  :  Town  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
with  1,463  inhabitants;  founded  Jan.  20,  1663.  In 
that  year  the  Austrian  emperor  Leopold  I. ,  desir- 
ing to  reward  the  Silesiau  chancellor,  Baron  von 
Dyhern,  gave  his  estate  Przig  the  rights  and  status 
of  a  city  with  the  name  "Dyhernfurth."  To  fur- 
ther the  prosperity  of  his  city  its  owner  obtained 
permission  (July  12,  1667)  to  establish  a  printing- 
house,  which,  however,  soon  ceased  to  exist.  In 
1688,  under  Baron  von  Glaubitz,  the  new  lord  of  the 
estate  and  of  the  city,  the  workers  whom  the  printer 
Sbabbethai  Bass  had  gathered  about  him  became 
a  community — the  first  in  Silesia  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  that  province  in  1584.     The  Jewish 
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cemetery  established  by  Bass  in  1689  lias  twice  been 
enlarged  (1805  and  1881)  by  purchase.  Until  1761 
the  Jewsof  Breslau  buried  their  dead  in  the  Dvhern- 
furth  cemetery.  A  synagogue  had  been  established 
and  maintained  by  Feibl  Pesong,  its  president ;  in 
1785  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  temple,  which  was 
superseded  in  1851. 

Among  the  rabbis  who  served  the  community  of 
D\  bernfurth  were:  Wolf  Katz  [y  a  Cohen  Zedek.) 
Schotten,  who  founded  its  hebra  kaddisha;  Rabbi 
Jacob  Lob  Falk,  later  dayyan  in  Breslau ;  and  Haj 
yim  Kroner.  A  branch  community  existed  formerly 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Auras.  The  community 
of  Dyhernfurth  has  steadily  diminished,  number- 
ing at  present  only  nineteen;  its  president  is  M.  B 
Weinbaum. 

Bibliography:  GrOnwald,  y.ur  Qcgch.  drr  Jlldischen  (,■- 
meiml-  Dj/hernfurth,  in  Uebermann'fl  Jahrbuch  zum 
VaUuskaUnder,  Brteg,  1883;  Idem,  Zur  Oeseh.  dtr  Juden  in 
.  in  il>.  1862;  Brann,  Qesch.  des  Landrabbtw 
esien,  in  Orlttz  Jubelachrift,  Breslau,  IssT;  Stalls- 
ttachet  Jahrbuch  des  Dcirtsch-lsracUt.  Gemeindibundcs, 
1901. 
1 1  S.    Si 

Typography:  The  earliest  Hebrew  printing- 
office  in  Dyhernfurth  was  established  in  1681  by  the 
bibliographer  Shabbethai   ben  Joseph  Bass.    The 

place  was  well  fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.  East- 
ern Europe  was  the  best  market  for  Hebrew  books, 
and.  outside  Prague,  had  no  Hebrew  printing  office 
at  that  time.  A  further  point  in  its  favor 'was  the  fact 
that  the  books  supplied  by  Holland  werei  ery  expen- 
sive. The  first  work  to  be  issued  from  the  pri 
of  Dyhernfurth  was  Samuel  ben  I'li's  "Bel  She 
muel,"  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ba  'Ezer  (His:. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  David  ha  Levi's  commen- 
tary on  Rashi  to  the  Pentateuch;  three  prayers  to 
be  recited  in  the  cemeteries  (with  a  Judao-German 
translation  by  Eliezer  Liebermann);  and  the  mystic 
[.ravers  of  Nathan  Xata'  ben  Mosesof  Hanover.  In 
1708  the  establishment  was  partly  destroy  ed  by  fire. 
It  was.  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in  1712  Shab- 
bethai transferred  it  to  his  son  Joseph,  whose  name 
appeared  "ti  the  title  pages,  together  with  that  of 
his  father,  after  1707.  During  his  last  ten  years  of 
active  work,  Shabbethai  confined  himself  chiefly  to 

liturgical  productions.      In  these  years  he  issued  four 

editions  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  ajurheo  German  edition, 
by  Hayyim  ben  Nathan,  of  the  historical  parts  of 

the  Bible;  four  editions  of  the  Psalms;  seven  of  the 

Siddur;  four  of  the  Mahzor;  live  of  the  Selihot; 
and  two  of  the  Tikkwiu  recited  on  the  nights  of 
1  nt  and  Hosh'ana  Rabba. 
About  this  time  Joseph,  with  his  father,  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Jesuits  of  circulating  a  book  containing 
blasphemies  against  Christianity.     They  were  im 

prisoned,  and  business  was  practically  suspended. 
The  subject  of  the  accusation  was  the  "Slia'are  Ziy- 
yon  "  of  Nathan  of  Hanover,  published  at  Dyhern 
furth  in  17o.">.  No  works  published  by  the  Bass  firm 
from  171 1  to  1718  are  known  to  be  extant.     In  the 

latter  year  business  seems  to  have  been  resui 1  by 

Berl  Nathan  of  Krotoschin,  husband  of  Shabbethai's 
granddaughter  Esther.  Berl  Nathan  paid  5,000 
thalers  purchase-money.  After  Nathan's  death  in 
17'JH.  it  was  carried  on  by  his  widow. 

About    1780  Jehiel    Michael    May    from    Breslau 
established  another  print  ie  which,  after  his 


death  in  1790,  was  managed  at  first  by  his  widow 
Rachel,  and  his  sons  .Michael.  Simon,  Aron,  and 
Joseph,  but  later  by  Joseph  alone.  In  recent  times 
a  printing-office  was  established  in  Dyhernfurth  by 
\\  arschauer  ..v.  Co. 

Although  there  have  been  issued  from  the  Dyhern- 
furth presses  many  important  works,  such  as  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  and  the  Yad  ha  Hazakah,  and 
although  for  a  long  time  they  .supplied  Silesia  and 
the  neighboring  territories  with  books,  they  failed, 
owing  to  poor  type  and  the  lack  of  correctness,  to 
find  much  fa\  or. 

Bibliography:  cassel  and  Stelnschnelder,  In  Ersch  and 
Grulier.  section  li..  part  3H,  p.  8" :  C.  F.  Enger,  Neutr  Bu- 
chereaaL  Iz.  698.  xiv.  til ,  t  sen.,  where  are  Riven  the  publica- 
tions ol  Dvhernlurih  up  to  1713;  Brann,  in  Monauschrift, 

il.  474  ft  s"/. 

J.  I.  Bn. 

DYTE,  D.  M.:  English  Jew  who  distinguished 
himself  by  saving  the  life  of  George  HI.  of  England 
under  the  following  circumstances:  On  May  15, 
1800,  George  III.  attended  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  to 
witness  a  comedy  by  Colley  Cibber;  and  while  the 
monarch  was  acknowledging  the  loyal  greetings  of 
the  audience,  a  lunatic  named  Hadfleld  fired  a  horse- 
pistol  pointblank  at  his  .Majesty.  Two  slugs  passed 
over  the  king's  head,  and  lodged  in  the  wainscot  of 
the  royal  box.  The  king  escaped  unhurt;  but  it 
was  only  subsequently  realized  that  Hadfleld  had 
missed  his  aim  because  some  man  near  him  had 
struck  his  arm  while  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger.  This  individual  was  Dyte,  father  of  Henry 
Dyte,  at  one  time  honorary  secretary  to  the  Blind 
Society.  It  is  said  that  Dyte  asked  as  his  sole  re- 
ward the  "patent"  of  selling  opera-tickets,  then  a 
monopoly  at  the  royal  disposal. 

Bibliography:  Plcclotto.  Sketches  o/  Anglchjtwiih  History, 

London,  1875 ;  Howell,  State  Trialn. 

J.  G.  L. 

DYVIN  :  Village  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia.  It  has  a  very  old  Jewish  community,  bul 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  Jews  first  settled 
there.  When  the  town  endeavored  to  secure  the 
Magdeburg  Law,  the  Jews  contributed  for  the  pur- 
pose fifty  gold  coins,  in  return  for  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 

and  income  of  the  town.  Not  withstanding  this  the 
burghers  of  i  en  attempted  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
Jews.  In  1684  King  Ladislaus  IV.  granted  them 
certain  privileges,  and  recognized  their  rights  to  the 

IS! f  bouses,  market  places,  the  public  bath 

and  lands  legally  acquired  by  them.  The  right  to 
own  a  synagogue  and  a  burial  ground,  and  to  fri  i 
and  undisturbed  conduct  of  religious  services,  was 

also  recognized.    They  ware  pei  mil  ted  toengage  in 

commerce,  and  to  enjoy  other  privileges,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  burghers  of  Dyvin.  They  were  sub 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dj  \  in  court,  but  had 
the  right  to  appeal   from  Ibis  to   the  judges  Of  the 

king's  court.  With  the  burghers,  the  .lews  have 
often   farmed  various  profitable  portions  of  munici 

pal  property,  as,  for  instance,  the  Hour  mills  and 
the  distillery. 

In  1656  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king, 

on  the  complaint  of  the  Jews,  reaffirmed  that  the 
latter,  having  enjoyed   for  many  years  with   the 

burghers  the  privileges  and  ini tes  of  the  city,  and 
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having  contributed  to  the  expense  of  securing  the 
Magdeburg  Law,  were  entitled  to  avail  themselves, 
to  an  equal  extent  with  the  burghers,  of  the  income 
from  the  farming  of  public  property.  But  since 
for  a  number  of  years  they  had  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  rights,  the  commissioners  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews  the  right  to  share,  as  was  done  in 
other  towns,  in  one-third  of  the  farming  privileges. 
Subsequently  new  differences  arose  between  the 
burghers  and  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers. 
These  differences  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement 
on  I'.  1 1  9,  1661 


In  1S98  there  was  in  Dyvin  a  Jewish  population 
of  1,200  out  of  a  total  population  of  10,000.  Most 
of  the  Jews  are  engaged  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial occupations;  there  are  also  237  artisans.  The 
educational  institutions  include  a  Talmud  Torah 
with  an  attendance  of  24  pupils,  and  ten  hadarim 
with  an  attendance  of  115. 

Bibliography  :  Regexty  i  Nadpisi,  i.  365,  440,  448,  St.  Peters- 
burg, lS'JS. 

H.  R.  S.    J. 

DZHTJRIN.     See  Podolia. 
DZIGOVKA.     See  Podoi.ia. 


Reverse  of  Cop- 
per Coin  Bear- 
ing an  Eagle, 
Attributed  to 
Hi'rod  the 
Great. 

(After  Madden, 

"  History  .>(  Jewish 

Coinage.") 


EAGLE:  The  rendering  in  the  English  Bible 
versions  of  the  Hebrew  "nesher."  The  nesher, 
however,  was  bald;  nested  on  high  pocks;  and  was 
gregarious  in  its  habits  (Micah  i.  16;  Job  xxxix. 
27,  28;  Prov.  xxx.  17),  all  of  which  characteristics 
belong  to  the  griffin-vulture,  but  not  to  the  eagle. 

Several  species  of  eagles  inhabit  Palestine;   and 
these  are  probably  all  included  in  the  term  "  'ozniy- 
yah"  (Lev.    xi.    13;    Dent.    xiv.    12; 
compare  Tristram,  "  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,"  p.  1S1). 

The  Talmud  says  that  the  eagle  is 
the  king  of  birds,  but  that  it  is  afraid 
of  the  flycatcher  (Shab.  77b).  It  flies 
rapidly  without  tiring  ("1C'J3  7p  = 
"light  like  the  eagle,"  Ab.  v.  20). 

The  eagle  is  ranked  among  the 
unclean  birds — a  fact  variously  ex- 
plained by  the  Talmudic  writers  (Hul. 
61a).  The  nesher  is  found  deified  in 
the  Assyrian  Nisroeh.  the  vulture- 
headed  god  (II  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  and 
in  the  Arabic  idol  Nasr.  In  Ezekiel  (i.  10,  x.  14) 
the  eagle  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
throne  of  Cod.  In  rabbinic  parlance  "nesher"  is 
used  as  a  title  of  distinction;  e.g.,  to  denote  the 
Roman  government  (Sanh.  12a). 

On  the  ancient  fallacy  that  the  eagle  could  renew 
its  youth  see  Bochart,  "  Ilierozoicon,"  part  ii.,  bk. 
ii.,  eh.  1  (compare  Kimhi  on  Ps.  ciii.  5). 

Bibliography  :  J.  G.  Woods,  Animals  of  the  BiWe,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872;  I..  Lewysohn,  Uic  Zoologle  des  Talmuds,  1858. 
E.  G.   II.  H.    H. 

EARNEST-MONEY:  Part  payment  of  the 
price  by  tlic  buyer  of  a  commodity  as  a  guaranty 
that  he  will  stand  by  the  bargain. 

Whciwcr  the  payment  of  the  whole  price  secured 
title  to  property,  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  price 
did  the  same.  All  objects,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  could  be  acquired  by  the  payment  of 
money,  and  part  payment  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
sale  valid.  The  payment  of  a  "  perutah."  the  small- 
est coin  of  Palestinian  currency,  on  account  of  the 
purchase  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  bargain  iKid. 
Ha;    Maimonides,   "Yad."    Mckirah,   i.    4;    Shulhau 


'  Aruk,  Hosben  Mishpat,  190,  2).  The  law  regarding 
acquisition  was  restricted  by  the  earlier  rabbis, 
however,  to  immovable  property.  Because  of  cer- 
tain apprehensions,  they  provided  that  movable 
property  could  be  acquired  only  by  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  object  (B.  M.  47b;  see  Alienation  and 
Acquisition).  Hence,  where  there  was  no  delivery 
the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  did  not  consti- 
tute a  sale.  It  was,  however,  considered  a  breach 
of  good  faith  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
tracted after  the  payment  of  an  earnest  or  of  the 
whole  sum,  and  the  following  curse  (jnDC  'D)  was 
pronounced  upon  him: 

11  He  who  revenged  Himself  on  the  men  of  the  generation  of 
the  Flood,  and  on  the  men  of  the  generation  of  the  division  of 
languages  ["hanagah  "],  and  on  the  men  of  Sodom  and  of  Go- 
morrah, and  on  the  Egyptians  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea, 
will  revenge  Himself  upon  him  who  does  not  abide  by  his  word  " 
(B.  M.  44a,J48a). 

In  cases  of  hiring  and  letting,  the  payment  of  an 
earnest  was  sufficient  (Hosben  Mishpat,  198,  5,  Is- 
serles'  gloss;  198,  6;  199). 

In  the  case  of  immovable  property  the  payment 
of  earnest-money  constituted  a  sale  where  local  cus- 
tom did  not  require  the  formality  of  a  deed  of  sale 
("  shetar  ").  The  remainder  of  the  purchase-money 
was  then  considered  a  loan  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer 
at  a  stipulated  time.  If  the  seller  was  urgent  for 
the  payment,  and  thus  made  it  obvious  that  he  sold 
the  property  because  be  was  in  need  of  money, 
either  of  the  parties  could  retract  before  the  pay- 
ment of  the  last  instalment;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  seller  did  not  agree  to  sell  except  on  condition 
that  he  receive  the  full  amount.  If,  however,  this 
urgency  could  be  explained  in  another  way — for 
instance,  when  the  property  was  in  bad  condition 
and  the  seller  was  afraid  lest  the  buyer  find  some 
excuse  to  retract,  or  when  the  seller  wished  to  re- 
move to  another  place — then  the  sale  was  valid  and 
neither  could  retract  (B.  M.  77b;  Maimonides,  I.e. 
viii. ;  Hosnen  Mishpat,  190, 10-16).  In  cases  where 
the  earnest  did  not  validate  the  sale,  he  who  re- 
tracted had  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  other 
party  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  earnest-money 
should  be  refunded  (ib.). 

A  pledge,  either  for  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
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purchase-money,  was  not  considered  an  earnest,  and 
did  not  constitute  a  sale  (Kid.  8b). 

All  the  laws  that  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  im 
movable  property  applied  also  to  tin-  acquisition  of 
slaves  (see  Slaves).    Sec  also  Kinyan. 

Bibliography:   Bloch,   Der   Vertrag,  Bud  .  Saal- 

scnuu,  Lkvs  Mosaischt  /,'.  i  Ul,  01.,  Berlin.  1853. 

s.  s.  .i.  H.  G. 

EARNINGS.     See  Masti  r  am>  Si  v.\  \nt. 

EARRING:  A  ring  or  hook  passed  through  the 
■  f  the  ear.  Barrings,  so  widely  used  by  East- 
ern peoples,  have  no  particular  designation  in  He- 
brew. Tbe  word  DTJ  is  applied  to  both  the  orna 
ment  for  the  ear  and  that  for  the  nose;  so  that  when 
this  term  occurs  in  the  Bible,  it  may  mean  either. 
When  the  writer  wished  to  specify,  he  added  the 
word  JTX  to  indicate  earrings,  or  p,x  to  indicate  nose- 
rings. The  word  DTJ  ("stringed  ornament"),  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  "nazm,"  induces  one  to 
suppose  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  ear-pendants 
was  a  string  of  pearls,  beads,  etc.,  of  a  globular 
form.  It  is  perhaps  this  shape  which  is  indicated 
by  the  word  mS'OJ  (lit.  "drops,"  Judges  viii.  26). 
The  references  iii  Ex.  xxxii.  2  and  Judges  I.e.  to 
earrings  of  gold,  show  at  the  same  time  that  there 
also  existed  earrings  of  other  materials.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Ezekiel  that  earrings  acquired  a 
circular  form,  and  were  then  called  ^jy  (Ezek.  xvi. 
12).  It  is  true  that  this  word  occurs  also  in  Num. 
xxxi.  50,  bill  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
means  "earrings."  The  passage  in  Exodus  proves 
that  earrings  were  worn  by  women  and  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes. 

Earrings  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  Eastern 
nations  as  sacred  things — some  scholars  even  sug- 
gest as  amulets — for  the  sons  of  Jacob  surrendered 
their  earrings  with  the  idols  which  Jacob  afterward 
concealed  under  the  oak-tree  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  The 
Targumand  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pcntateui  li 
always  translate  ou  by  N"Tp  (Syriac,  "  kadasha  " ), 
which  Buxtorf  ("Lex.  Rab."  ••>•<•.  SL'Tpt  supposes  to 
mean  "the  ornament  consecrated  to  Astarte";  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  belief  in  the  sacrcdness  of 
earrings  was  current  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
If  the  word  D'L'Tf?,  occurring  in  Isa.  iii.  20,  A.  V., 
really  means  "' earrings,"  the  latter  are  so  called  lo- 
calise, these  ornaments  being  suspended  from  the 
cars,  they  arc  figuratively  looked  upon  as  whisper- 
ing to  the  wearer 

E.  O.  II.  M     Si  i 

EARTH  (nOIX):  The  Hebrew  expression  for 
"earth"  means  primarily  earth  or  soil  as  an  element, 
and  also  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  plowed  land, 
the  latter  being  probably  of  the  red  color  charac- 
teristic of  Palestinian  soil  (compare  Abual  VI 
"Dictionary,"  ».«.;  Credner,  "Der  Proph  ' 
1881,  pp.   l-'o  ft  seq.).     Jbsephus  says  that    the   lie 

brew  for  "man  "  (din       *  I,  which  is  related  to 

"earth"  aci  Gen  ii.  7.  reall]  mi 

since  virgin  soil  is  red("Anl  "  1.1,  §2).     Tie 
lana  also  called  the  earth  nddtx  {afa/i86   in    riu 
odorct,  "Qutest.  1.x.  in  Gen.";   compare    Mishnah 
Shah.  viii.  6);    the  expression   is  not    found   in    the 
other  Semitic  languages,  surviving  only  in  tin 


toplast  Adam.  The  original  meaning  of  nDIK  is, 
however,  not  certain;  Friedrich  Delitzsch  thinks  it 

means,  as  in  the  Assyrian,  "arable  land  "  ("The  He- 
brew Language  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian 

Research,"  p.  68).      Another  expression  for  "earth," 

px.  is  equivalent  to  "terrestrial  globe."  in  contrast 
with  "the  heavens."  According  to  a  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation, the  earth  has  four  names,  "en 
"tebel,"  "adamah,"  and  "arka,"  corresponding  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  (Cen.  R.  xiii.  12 
In  Hebrew,  "heaven  and  earth"  together  consti- 
the  universe.  The  earth  has  foundations  and 
pillars  (I  Sam.  ii.  8;  I's.  lxxv.  4,  civ.  5;  Job  ix.  G. 
xxxviii.  6);  it  rests  on  the  ocean,  out  of  which  it 
rises  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  exxxvi.  6);  it  is  suspended  in 
(Job  xxvi.  ?,;  the  idea  of  its  free  suspension 
in  the  air  is  especially  worked  out  in  the  mystical 
"Book  of  Creation"  (Sefer  Yezirah).  Like  most 
peoples  of  antiquity,  the  Hebrews  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  a  disk(Prov.  viii.  27;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Isa. 
xl.  22);  and  they  spoke,  then-fore,  of  peoples  like 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Medea  as 
living  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  (see  Gesenius,  Com- 
mentary 011  Isaiah,  i.  247).  As  Ezekiel  (v.  5)  could 
describe  the  Israelites  as  being  set  in  the  "  midst  of 
the  nations."  so  also  could  he  speak  of  their  land  as 
being  the  "navel  of  the  earth  "  (xxxviii.  12,  Hebr.); 
for  Palestine  in  fad  occupied  a  central  position  as 
regards  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  two  chief  powers  of 
antiquity.      In  later  tines,  indeed,  it    u  as  positively 

asserted  that  Palestine,  or  Zion,  was  the  physical 

center  of  the  earth  (Enoch,  xxvi.  1,  2;  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, viii.);  and  the  Rabbis  interpreted  the  phrase 
"midst  of  the  nations"  as  referring  both  to  Palestine 
and  to  Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  Palestine  (Tan.,  ed. 
Ruber,  iii.  78). 

The  earth  was  destined  not,  for  a  desert,  but  for 
the  habitation  of  man  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  In  Ecclus. 
In  \1  le  lie-  earth  is  called  "the  mother  of  all 
living"  (comp.  Targum  on  Job  i.  24).  The  Biblical 
eption  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
earth  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  as- 
tronomical discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler. 
The  allusions  of  the  Prophets  to  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  (Isa,  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22)  were   interpreted 

even  as  early  as  Maimonides  in  a  non-physical  sense 
("Moreh,"   ii.   29).     In    mystical    speculations   the 

earth,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  was  taken  to  be 
an  animated  being,  having  therefore  its  own  genius 
(Num.    R    xxiii.  6),   and   also    its    guardian    angels 

(Schwab,  "  Vocabulaire  de  1'Angelologie,"  p.  75). 

Bibmoorapbt:  (iesenius.  Th,  i.  I5i;  RosenmOJler,  Handbueh 

der  Itil'l.   Alt'  jthiiiiisl;iin<t< .  1833,  i.   1,  I  r  sou. 

Kosmogom  id<  r  und  //■  brfii  r, 

i    a.  it.  s    Kb. 

EARTHQUAKE:  The  Hebrew  word  "mash." 
as  well  as  its  Assyrian  ami  Arabic  equivalents  des- 
ignating an  earthquake,   is   indicative  of  a  great 
or  tremendous  roaring.     In  Ps.  lx\ii.  10  the 

-line  word  is  used  to  describe  the  gentle  rustlir 

*  heat.     It  is  als ipio\  el  in  poetrj  to  express  the 

harmonious  choral    BOng  of  angels.      It    would  thus 

seem  that  during  an  earthquake  the  Hebrew  was 
most  impressed  i  >  %  the  rumbling  connected  with  it, 
which  In  regarded  as  a  theophanj  (Pa  xviii.  8 
[A.  V  7];  Hah.  iii  6;  Nahum  i,  •'>.  Isa   \    26)     The 
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trembling  anil  smoking  of  the  mountains,  as  during 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  18,  xx.  18),  the 
moving  of  tlic  door  posts,  as  during  Isaiah's  ini- 
tiation (Isa.  vi.  4),  accompanying  great  theopha- 
nics.  must  in  the  \  lew  of  the  authors  be  regarded  as 
earthquakes  (com]).  I  Kings  xix.  11,  12). 

Palestine  was  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  region  around  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Gcnnesaret  being  a  contributory 
cause.  The  earthquake  mentioned  under  Ahab  (I 
Kings  xix.  11)  is  legendary,  hut  that  under  Uzziah 
(809-759  n.c.)  is  historical:  time  was  counted 
from  it  (Amos  i.  1;  Zecli.  xiv.  0).  Ibn  Ezra  and 
R.  David  Kimhi  refer  Amos'  entire  prophecy,  es- 
pecially Amos  i.x.  1,  to  this  earthquake  (coinp.  Euse- 
bius,  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica,"  vi.  18). 

Josephus  describes  an  earthquake  that  occurred 
in  Judea  during  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  earth 
trembled,  and  many  animals  and  more  than  30,000 
persons  perished  ("Ant."  XV.  5,  §  2).  The  earth- 
quake at  the  death  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  52),  but  not  in  the  other  Gospels  (see  Cruci- 
fixion). A  few  years  before  Bar  Kokba's  insurrec- 
tion, the  cities  of  Csesarea  and  Emmaus  were  des- 
trojed  by  au  earthquake  (Eusebius,  "Chronicon," 
eleventh  year  of  Hadrian).  In  499  severe  earth- 
quakes devastated  Asia  Minor,  continuing  until  502, 
when  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Beirut  fell  (As- 
semani,  "Bibl.  Orient."  i.  272;  "Jerusalem,"  vi.  17). 
Antioch  was  visited  by  numerous  earthquakes  in 
the  sixth  century  (Proeopius,  "De  Bello  Persieo," 
ii.  11;  Evagrius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  v.  17,  vi.  8).  Bar 
Hebrseus,  'Abd  al-Latif,  and  the  "Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos"  mention  many  earthquakes  in  Palestine 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  On  Jan.  1.  1837,  the 
whole  province  of  Galilee  was  shaken;  the  cities  of 
Safed  and  Tiberias  especially  suffered,  4,000  Jews 
perishing.  The  seismic  disturbance  was  also  fell  at 
Tyre,  Bidon,  Beirut,  and  even  at  Jerusalem.  The 
last-named  city  has  otherwise  been  free  from  earth- 
quakes (Robinson,  "Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine," etc.,  iii.  500-585;  "Jerusalem,"  v.  295). 

The  Rabbis,  following  Joel  and  Amos,  use  the  ex- 
pression JNC  in  the  sense  of  "  earthquake  "  (Yer.  Ber. 
13c;  Ex.  R.  xxix.  9).  Earthquakes,  according  to 
them,  are  a  divine  punishment  for  the  performances 
in  the  circus  and  theater  of  the  heathens,  or  for  their 
immorality.  Others  held  that  earthquakes  were 
meant  to  remind  men  of  their  sins.  An  earthquake, 
like  thunder  and  lightning,  called  forth  the  benedic- 
tion, "Praised  lie  Thou,  Eternal  One,  with  whose 
power  and  might  the  world  is  filled  "  (Ber.  ix.  1). 
A  chapter  on  "Thunder  and  Earthquake,"  in  the 
form  of  a  calendar,  is  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
"Milhemet  Hobah,"  Constantinople,  1710. 

Bibliography:  Forblger,  Handbuch  </.  r  Alten  Qeowraphie, 
1.636;  M.  I ; :> > i r 1 1* ■  r.  Ua»  ErtZbeben  in  -''"  Taaen  U8W8, Id 
Monatmchrift,  1870,  ilx.  241. 
E.  G.  II  S.  Kit. 

EASEMENT :  An  incorporeal  right,  existing 
distinct  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  consisting  of 
a  liberty,  privilege,  or  use  of  another's  land  without 
profit  or  compensation  ;  as,  an  easement  consisting  of 

a  right  of  way,  a  right  to  running  water,  to  free  air. 
etc.  According  to  rabbinical  legislation,  an  ease- 
ment was  acquired  by  mere  possession,  provided  no 


objection  was  raised  against  it  by  the  other  parties 
concerned.  The  later  authorities,  however,  dilfered 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  that  constitute  such 
possession  (see  Hazakaii).  If  one  erected  a  rain- 
spout  from  bis  roof  leading  to  his  neighbor's  prem- 
ises, and  the  neighbor  did  not  object,  he  acquired 
the  use  of  his  neighbor's  premises  to  that  extent, 
while  the  neighbor  also  acquired  the  use  of  the 
water  coming  from  the  rain-spout  onto  his  premises. 
The  owner  of  the  rain-spout  could  not  remove  it 
without  the  permission  of  his  neighbor,  while  bis 
neighbor  could  not  compel  him  to  remove  it  after  he 
had  once  acquired  the  right  (B.  B.  58b,  59a).  For 
such  a  right  could  never  be  destroyed;  and  con- 
sequently if  one  acquired  the  right  of  opening  a 
window  or  a  door  into  his  neighbor's  premises,  the 
right,  or  easement,  would  exist  even  after  the  house 
containing  the  window  or  door  was  destroyed  ;  and 
in  rebuilding  the  house,  he  might  open  a  window  or 
a  door  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  place,  even 
if  his  neighbor  then  objected  (ib.  60b).  One  who 
possessed  an  easement  of  a  window1  overlooking  his 
neighbor's  premises  could  prevent  bis  neighbor  from 
building  in  front  of  it  and  thus  shutting  out  its 
light ;  or  if  his  neighbor  were  to  build  a  wall  against 
tin'  window,  he  could  compel  him  to  remove  the  w  all 
at  least  four  cubits  from  the  window  (ib.  22a,  59b). 
In  some  cases  the  possession  of  an  easement  was 
not  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  to  it.  The  con- 
struction of  a  window  opposite  another's  window, 
even  though  the  other  did  not  object  at  first,  did  not 
establish  an  easement,  for  the  Rabbis  considered  it 
indecent  to  look  into  another's  house  and  watch  his 
actions  and  movements  (1TNT  pm ;  *&.  60a).  The 
establishment  of  a  baker's  or  of  a  potter's  oven, 
which  emitted  large  volumes  of  smoke,  or  of  a  factory 
from  which  much  dust  issued,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  another's  house,  or  of  anything  that  caused 
obvious"  injury  to  another's  property,  although  no 
objection  had  been  raised  against  it  at  first,  did  not 
constitute  an  easement  (ib.  23a).  The  rules  which 
applied  to  easements  in  the  property  of  individuals 
also  applied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  easements 
in  the  common  property  of  the  community.  See 
Boundaries;  Neighbors;  Partnership. 

Bibliography:  Maiiuonides.  Yad,  Shekenim,  vn.  .\ii.:  earn, 
Shulhan  \lruh.  Hoshen  ilUhpat,  153-150 ;  Bloeh,  Das  llc- 
sitzrecht,  Budapest,  1897. 
s.  s.  J.  II.  G. 

EAST  :  ITHDor  SPDETimtD  =  "rising"  or  "the  ri- 
sing of  the  sun  "  [opposed  to  y^yo  =  "  west " :  Isa. 
xli.  2.  25;  Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12],  or  mp  =  [lit.  "for- 
ward"] the  direction  of  the  face,  west  being  "be- 
hind "  [Tint*],  north  "  to  the  left  "  [^N»y],  and  south 
"to  the  right"  [["D":  Job  xxiii.  8-9;  On.  xiii.  14, 
xxviii.  14;  Num.  x.  5.  0]):  Worshipers  of  the  sun 
turned  toward  the  east,  with  their  backs  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ezek.  viii.  1G;  conip.  Suk.  v.  4), 
whereas  the  Jews  of  the  Exile  prayed  toward  the 
Temple  (Dan.  vi.  11;  I  Kings  viii.  38,  44  et  scr/_  ; 
Ber.  iv.  5;  Sifre,  Debarim,  29).  For  those  living 
in  the  west,  therefore,  the  east  was  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  to  pray  (see  "Kiblab"  in  the  ar- 
ticle Mohammed). 

East  is  the  part  of  the  world  where  God  planted 
paradise  (Vita  Ada;  et  Evse,   18,  22;   [Lat.]  Apoc. 
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Mosis,  i.,  according  to  Gen.  iil.  24,  I.X.X         Accord 

Ing  to  the  "Didascalia,"  prayer  is  offered  with  the 

face  turned  to  the  east  God  ascended  to  the 

heaven  of  heavens  to  the  east,  and  because  paradise 

is  Bituated  in   the  east"  ("Aposl    Const."  ii.  57). 

This  was   enjoined    on   the   earl]    Christians  (see 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  "Stromata,"  vii.  7;   Syriac 

<  'am  ins  [Teachings]  oi  the  Apostles,  i. ;  Ante  Nicene 

Library,    viii.   Otis.   New    York,    1890;    Tertullian, 

"Apology,"  16).     A  much  older  custom,  which  goes 

hack  to  very  primitive  limes  and  is  connected  with 

the  belief  that   the  dead  go  down  to  the  land  of 

Hades  in  the  west,  but  will  rise  again  with  tin-  sun 

in  the  east,  is  the  bur_\  ing  of  the  dead  w  ilh  the  face 

toward  the  east  (see  Trior.   "Primitive  Culture." 

1874,  pp.  422  ttseg.).    See  also  Mizrah. 

Bibliography  :  Scourer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  i'iX  Leipstc  L898; 
LOW,  <<<  *<itnini  ll<  Scfirittf  n,  1K1IS.  iv.  Itti  ft  .>"/.  :  smith  ami 
Cheetbam,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities;  sinitli. 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

v..  G.  II.  K. 

EAST  INDIES.      See  Cochin;  India.. 

EASTER  (from  "Eostre,"  "Ostara,"  the  Teuton 
goddess  of  the  rising  day,  particularly  of  spring): 
Xame  give  n  by  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  Pass- 
over as  the  Feast  of  Resurrection,  and  rather  incor- 
rectly used  for  the  Jewish  Passover  (Acts  xii.  4,  A. 
V.).  Originally  "Pascha,"or  "Passover."  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  fourteenth  daj 
of  Nisan  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  corresponding 

to  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  the  season  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb;  this  was  followed  by 
the  memorial  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday;  the  former  was  regarded  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  penitence,  the  latter  as  a  festival  of  joy. 
1  nder  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  all  Jews,  no  difference  occurred  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  dale-. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  appears  that  custom  and 
tradition  differed  in  the  various  churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  some  laying  sirens  upon  Friday  as 
the  historical  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  others  again 
adhering  more  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  celebrating 
the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan;  but  as  the  anti-Judi  an 
element  obtained  ascendency,  the  connection  of  tin- 
Jew  ish  and  the  Christian  Passover  was  severed,  and 

adhesion  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  Xisan  by  Christians 

(the  "  Quatrodecimani")  was  condemned  as  heresy 
Greater  stress  was  laid,  in  the  Western  Church  at 
least,  on  the  connection  of   Faster  with   the  vernal 
equinox  of  the  sun  than  with  the  full  moon  of  the 

fourteenth  of  Xisan.  In  other  words.  Faster  became 
a  s..iar  date,  when  as  Passoverwas  essentially  lunar. 
The  Metonic  cycle  was.  however,  employed  by  both 

Jews  and  Christians  to  reconcile  the  calculations 
by  sun  ami  moon  respectively  :  Passover  and  Easter 

always  occur,  therefore,  about  the  same  time  of 
the  year,  though  they  only  rarely  fall  on  the  same 
(lay.     At  the  Nicene  Council  in  825  it   was  decided 

that  the  Christian  Passover  should  be  celehrah  d  on 
the  Sunday  following  the   full   n n   of   the  vernal 

equinox  (March  21 1;  and  in  the  \\  estern  I  Iburcb  it 

was  decreed  that,  in  case  the  full  moon  falls  on  Sun 

day.  so  Unit  there  ari^s  lie-  possibility  of  a  common 

celebration  of  Passover  by  Christians  and  .lews,  the 

Christian  Passover  should  be  postponed  until  the  next 


Sunday;  th'   reason  for  this  given  by  Emperor  Con- 

stanline  (Socrates,  "Hist.  Feel."  i  9)  was  that  "it 
Seemed  very  unsuitable  that  we  should  follow  this 
custom  of  the  Jews,  who,  constantly  erring  in  the 
Utmost    degree,  Celebrate  the   Feast    of    Passover  a 

second   time  in  the  same  year";   i.e.,  celebrate  it 

s  imeti s  before  the  spring  equinox.  See  Passover. 

Thus  the  Crucifixion  day.  the  Friday  before 
i .  gradually  lost  its  ancient  paschal,  or  Jewish. 
character,  and  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  assumed 
mole  ami  more  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  spring  festival  with  all  its  pagan  rites  and 
festive  symbols.  Regarding  the  |  Easter)  egg  tit  the 
Jew  ish  Seder,  see  Si  der 

Bibliography:  Schaff-Herzog,  Encyc;  Smltb,  Diet,  of  (  ftrto 
lian  AntitpMAeK  and  the  literature  tn  Herzog-Plltt's lz-ai- 
Encye.  s.v.  PessaA. 

K. 

EATING.    SeeBANQi  ets;  Clean  and  Unclean 
Animals;   Cookery;    Diktaiiy  Laws;    Food. 

EBAL  (;>3'y;  Septuagint,  Yaijia}. ;  now  called 
"Jabal  Slamiyyah"):  I.  A  bare  mountain  2.900  feet 
iaigh.  north  of  Sichetn.  opposite  Mt.  (hri/.im.  At 
the  base  toward  the  north  arc  several  tombs.  The 
higher  part  is  on  the  west,  anil  contains  the  ruins  of 
some  massive  walls  called  "Al  -Kal'ah";  east  of  this 
are  other  ruins  now  called  "Kunaisah."  In  the 
i  >ld  Testament  Ebal  is  mentioned  only  infrequently  : 
Joshua  built  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones  there  (Joshua 
viii.  31  et  neq.;  compare  Dent,  x.wii.  5-7);  there 
must  have  been  a  sanctuary  on  this  spot.  Another 
account  (Joshua  viii.  82;  compare  Deut.  x.wii.  1-4, 
8)  rclat'  a  that  large  stone  slabs  whitened  with  lime 
were  erected  there  with  the  Law  inscribed  upon 
them.  In  Deut.  xi.  2i(,  xxvii.  18;  Joshua  viii.  33, 
one  half  of  the  people  wire  ordered  to  place  them 
selves  on  Mt.  Ebal  to  pronounce  curses  against  those 
who  disobeyed  the  twelve  precepts  of  prime  relig- 
ious and  ethical  importance,  while:  the  remainder  of 
the  tribes,  standing  upon  Mt.  Gerizim opposite,  pro- 
nounced the  corresponding  blessings  upon  those 
who  obeyed  them.  2.  Name  of  an  Edomite  tribe 
[Septuagint,  I'oiii,'/;  Cen,  xxxvi.  23;  I  Chron.  i. 
to,  3.  Nam,-  of  an  Arab  tribe  (1  Chron.  i.  22: 
Gen.    >:.  28);  the   Samaritan    text   has   "Ebal"  also. 

the  Septuagint  iv.  ;■  • ;  while  the  Masoretic reading 
is  biyC'Obal"). 

i-;.  o.  u.  I'    Bu. 

EBED-MELECH  —Biblical   Data:   A  Cush 
ite  officer  at  tin-  court  of  Kinur  Zedekiah,  who  in 

lenedeil  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  sent  by 
the  king  with  thirty  (Ewald  and  Duhm,  "three") 
men  to  draw  up  tin-  prophet  from  I  In-  pit  (A.  V. 
" dungeon ")  into  which  In-   had    been  cast   by  order 

of  the  princes  (Jer,  xxxviii.  4-18).     For  thisdellv- 

eranee    101  led-iiielech     was   prophetically   assured  of 

safety  in  the   general  overthrow   of  Zedekiah 
n;  18).     The  name  occurs  in  the  Phenician  inscrip 
tion,  "C .  I.  S  "  i.  iti.  8  (Lidzbarski,  in  "  Randbuch 
der  Nbrdsemitischen  Epigraphik,"  p.  884;   Bee  also 
Grey    " Hebrew  Proper  .Names."  pp.  117.  147) 

a.  o.  II.  G.   11    I. 
In    Apocryphal    and    Rabbinical   Litera- 
ture:  Ebed-melech  is  tin-  hero  of  popular  legend 
According  to  "The  Rest  of  the  Words  ,t  Baruch." 


Ebed  Tob 
Ebstein 
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published  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  Greek  under  the 

title  Id  l\(if)c0.n-,iu(va    lep     tn  I    ioQj/tov  (Cam- 

bridge, 1889),  Ebed-melech  slept  under  a  tree  during 
the  sixty  six  years  which  elapsed  between  t lie  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  in  the  month  of  Ab  and  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylonia  on  the  12th  of 
Nisan;  during  all  this  time  the  tigs  in  the  basket 
which  Jeremiah  had  sent  him  to  carry  to  the  sick  in 
Jerusalem  remained  fresh  as  when  first  put  there. 
Ebed-melech  is  also  counted  among  the  nine  persons 
who  entered  paradise  alive  |  "  Masseket  Derek  Ere/,." 
i.,  ed.  Taurogi,  p.  8;  "Alphabeticum  Siracidis,"  ed. 
Bteinschneider,  pp.  27  <t  seq.;  comp.  "J.  Q.  H."  v. 
409-419).  K. 

There  is  a  disagreement  among  rabbinical  writers 
as  to  the  identification  of  Ebed-melech.  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel  rendered  the  name  "the  servant  of  the  king," 
considering  "ha  Kushi"  to  apply  to  Zedekiah.  This 
interpretation  was  adopted  by  the  Talmudists  (M. 
K.  1Gb).  But  the  Talmud  does  not  state  who  tin- 
servant  of  Zedekiah  was.  In  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 
liii  (see  also  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,131b),  Ebed- 
melech  is  identified  with  Baruch  b.  Neriah,  to  whom 
the  epithet  "ha-Kushi"  is  referred.  Still,  Ebed- 
melech  is  generally  counted  among  the  nine  persons 
who  entered  paradise  alive,  or  among  the  thirteen 
who  never  tasted  death  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  ch.  i., 
end;  Yalk.  ii.  367;  Talk,  I.Iadash,  g.v.  pJJ  »).  The 
source  of  this  legend  is  Jeremiah  xxxix.  16,  from 
which  is  also  derived  the  Ethiopian  legend  that 
Ebed-melech,  like  Honi  ha-Ma'gal,  slept  for  seventy 
years  (see  It.  Basset,  "Les  Apocryphes  Ethiopiens, " 
fascic.  \.,  and  Syriac  MS.  No.  65,  fols.  230b-247a  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris). 

s  s.  M.  Sel. 

EBED  TOB.     See  Ar.ni  Hrha. 

EBEL  RABBATI.     See  Skmaiiot. 

EBEN-EZER    (Hebr.     "Eben    ha-'Ezer  "  =  the 

stone  of  help):  1.  Scene  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  defeated  byvthe  Philistines.  In 
the  first  engagement  they  lost  4.000  men.  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  then  fetched  from  Shiloh,  in 
the  hope  that  its  presence  might  bring  victory  to 
the  Israelites;  but  in  a  second  battle  they  lost  30,- 
000  men.  The  Ark  was  captured,  and  Hophni  ami 
Phineas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  killed  (I  Sam.  iv 
1-11). 

The  exact  site  of  Eben-ezer  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  was  near  Aphek,  and  near  enough  to 
Shiloh  for  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  second  bat- 
tle to  reach  Shiloh  the  same  day  that  it  was  fought 
(see  6.  A.  Smith,  "Historical  Geography,"  p.  223. 
note 

2.  Name  given  by  Samuel  to  the  stone  set  up  by 
him  betwe.n  Mizpehand  Sinn  to  commemorate  the 

vieton   of  the  Israelites  ii  Sam.  vii.   12). 

•'■  ■'"  C.  J.  M. 

EBER :  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  He- 
brew-, grandson  of  Arphaxad  and  great  grandson 
of  Shem;  father  of  Joktan.  the  ancestor  of  the 
Arabs,  and  of  Peleg,  among  whose  progeny,  in  the 
fifth  generation,  was  Alnam  ((Jen.  x.  22,  25-30;  xi 
18-26). 

The  word  "  Eber  "  signifies  "the  region  beyond." 

Of  the  nine  words  in  Genesis  that  designate  Bhem's 


defendants,  at  least  two,  "  Arphaxad  "  and  "Serug  " 
(Gen.  xi.  10,  21),  are  identical  with  the  names  of 
districts:  the  former  indicating  the  district  of  Arra- 
paehitis  on  the  upper  Zab,  the  latter  the  place  where 
Abu  Zaid  of  "Saruj,"  the  hero  of  Hariri's  " Maka- 
mat."  had  his  home.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
warranted  that  the  term  "Eber"  originally  desig- 
nated a  district. 

The  use  of  "  Eber  "  as  a  "  nomen  appellativum  "  is 
common ;  it  denotes  originally  "  that  which  is  be- 
yond." This  explains  the  fact  that,  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Semites,  Abraham  and,  especially,  Israel  are 
called  descendants  of  "Eber";  for  if  "Eber"  had 
been  originally  the  name  of  a  person,  it  would  be 
strange  that  Abraham  should  have  been  so  closely 
linked  with  him,  since  Eber  was  not  bis  immediate 
ancestor,  but  one  six  times  removed.  It  is  because 
"  Eber"  was  originally  the  name  of  a  region  that  it 
took  so  important  a  place  in  the  genealogical  tree. 

"Eber"  designates  the  region  occupied  longest 
and  most  continuously  by  the  peoples  that  traced 
their  descent  from  Shem  through  Arphaxad.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  words,  "And  ships  shall  come 
from  the  coast  of  Chittim  [Kition,  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus],  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict 
Eber"  (Num.  xxiv.  24).  Here  "  Eber  "  designates  a 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Assyria,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  forming  a  part  of  it — the  country  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  The  importance  of  that  river 
for  anterior  Asia  may  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  was  designated 
tear'  e;ii\f/n  as  the  "region  beyond." 

The  Babylonian  name  corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew "Eber  ha-Xahar"  is  "'Ebir  Nari"  (comp. 
Winckler,  "Gesch.  Israel's,"  i.  223,  note  1).  It  oc- 
curs in  an  inscription  of  Assur-bel-kala  (Homniel, 
"Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,"  p.  195,  line  5)  about 
1100  B.C.  In  I  Kings  v.  4  (A.  V.  iv.  '.'4)  "'Eber 
ha-Nahar"  is  descriptive  of  the  limits  of  Solomon '9 
kingdom. 

Hommel's    opinion    is   that    the   region   beyond 
Wadi  Sirhan  is  indicated;  but  see  Ed.  Konig.  "  Funf 
Xeue  Arabische  Eandschaftsnamen  im  Alten  Testa 
ment,"  1901,  p.  44. 

1    a.  h.  E.  K. 

EBER  BEN  PETHAHIAH  :  Moravian  schol- 
ar; lived  in  Ungarisch-Brod  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Steinsehneider  indicates  the 
possibility  of  the  name  being  merely  a  pseudonym. 
It  appears  on  the  title-page  of  "Mar'eh  ha-Ketab 
we-Rashe  Tebot,"  a  guide  to  Hebrew-German  and 
its  abbreviations  (n.d.).  See  Hayyim  b.  Menahem 
of  Glogau. 

Bibliography:   Bteinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  901s   Fiirst, 
Bihl.Jiid.  L.219;  Benjucob,  Ozar  ha-Si-farim,  p.  :!70 

M.  Sel. 

EBERLEN,    ABRAHAM     BEN     JUDAH: 

German  mathematician;  lived  at  Frankfort -on-the- 
Main  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Sefer  ha-Zifar," 
containing  mathematical  problems  with  solutions, 
which  was  finished  Tuesday,  Feb.  27,  1537. 
Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Budl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  1271, 10. 

If.  Sel. 
EBERTT,  GEORGE  FRIEDRICH  FELIX  : 
German  jurist  and  author;  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  26, 
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1813;  died  at  Amsdorf  (Riesengebirge)  July  7, 
1884.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn.  In  1849  he  became  privat-docenl  at  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  natural  ami  criminal  law, 
and  in  l*",i  associate  professor. 

Eberty's  principal  works  are:  "Die  Gestirne  und 
die  Weltgeschichte :  Gedanken  iilur  Raum,  Z<it,  und 
Ewigkeit,"  Breslau,  1840,  3d  ed.  1874;  translated 
and  published  in  English,  and  retranslated  into  Ger 
man  by  Voigts-Rhetz,  Leipsic,  I860;  "Versuch  auf 
dem  Gebiete  des  Naturrechts."  Leipsic,  1852; 
"Geschichte  des  Preussischen  Staats,"  T  vols.,  Pro 
Iau,l866-73;  "  Walter  Scott,  ein  Lcbensbild," 2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1860;  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  reissued  in  1S70;  "  Lord  Byron,  eine  Biographie," 
3  vols.,  ib.  1862,  2d  ed.  is79;  "  Jugenderinnerungen 
eines  Alien  Berliners,"  Berlin.  1878.  De  le  Roi,  in 
his  "Geschichte  der  Evangelischen  J  uden- Mission  " 
ii.  340),  eites  Eberty  asaconvert  to  Christianity. 
Bibliography  :  Mt '/'  n  K"ur>  nialtiona-lA  xQton. 

B.  M.    Co 

EBIASAPH  or  ABIASAPH  (t|D*aK,  SIDK'SK) : 
A  Levite,  descendant  of  Kohath,  and  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heinan,  the 
singer.  In  Exodus  vi.  21  and  I  Chronicles  vi.  22 
(87),  ix.  19,  Ebiasaph  (Abiasaph)  occurs  as  a  son  of 
Korah  and  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah;  but  in  I 
Chronicles  vi.  8  (2:3)  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Elkanah,  son  of  Assir,  son  of  Korah. 

K.  M      Bl   I 

EBIONITES  (f rom D'JVSK  =  " the  ] ">:  Sect 

of  Judoeo-Christians  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, They  believed  in  the  Messianic  character  Oi 
Jesus,  but  denied  his  divinity  and  supernatural  or- 
igin; observed  till  the  Jewish  rites, such  as  circum 
cision  and  the  seventh-day  Sabbath ;  and  used  a  ires 
pel  according  to  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,   while  rejecting   the  writings  of  Paul  as 

e  of  an  apostate  (Irenseus,  "  Ad  versus  Ha?re 
i.  202;  Origen,  "Contra  Celsum,"  ii    1;   Eusebius, 
"Hist.   Keel."  iii.  27;  Hippolytiis.  "Refutatio   Ha 
resiiim."  vii.  :!l ;  Jerome,  <  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  i.  '■'•. 
12;  on  Matt.  xii.  18).     Some  Ebionites,  however,  ac- 
cepted tie'  doctrine  of  the  supernatural   birth  of 

Jesus,  and  worked   out    a  Christology  of  their  own 

(Origen,  I.e.  v.  t;i  i. 

The  origin  of  the  Ebionites  was,  perhaps  intent  ion 
ally,  involved  at  an  early  date  in  legend.    Origen 
("De  Principiis,"  iv.  1,22;  "Contra  Celsum,"  ii.  1) 
still  knew  that  the  meaning  of  the  name  ••  Ebionim  " 
was"poor,"  bul   refers  it  to  the   poverty  of  their 
understanding  (comp.  Eusebius,  l.c  i,  because  they 
refused   to  accept   tie-  Christology   of   the  ruling 
Church.     Later  a   mythical    person   by   the    name 
of  Ebion  was  invented  as  the  founder  of  the  sect 
who,  like  Cerinib,  his  supposed  teacher,  li 
the  N azaiienes  in  Kokabe,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
I  in  -an  on  the  eastern  gide  of  the  Jordan,  and,  ha 

Spn  ad  his  heresy  among   the  Christians  who  lied  to 

this  part  of  Palestine  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  migrated  to  Asia  and  to  Rome  (Epiphanius, 
"  Il.erescs/' x\\.  1.  2;  Hippolytus,  l.c  vii  ■■'<.  \  22: 
Tertullian,  "De   Prascriptione  Bsereticorum,"  83 

The    early    Christians  called    themselves   preferably 

"Ebionim"  (the poor;  comp.  Epiphanius,  l.c    xxx. 


17  ;  Minucius  Felix  Octavius,  eh.  86),  because  they  re- 
garded Belf-imposed  po^  ertj  asa  meritorious  method 
of  preparation  for  the  Messianic  kingdom,  according 
to  Luke  vi.  20.  24:  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor:  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God";  and"  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich '  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  "  (     Mi  - 

sianic  share:    Matt.  v.  :!.   "the   poor  in  spirit."  is  a 
late  modification  of  the  original ;  comp.  Lukeiv,  is 
vii.  22;    Matt.   xix.  21   <t  .«,</.,  xxvi.  0  etseq.;   Luke 
xix.  S;  John  xii.  ~r.  Rom.  XV.  26;  II  Cor.  vi.  10,  viii. 
9;  Gal.  ii.  10;  Jamesii.  5  etteq.).     Accordingly  they 

messed  themselves  of  all  their  g Is  and  lived 

in  communistic  societies  (Acts i v. 34 et  seg.).     In  this 

practise  the  Lssenes  also  were  encouraged,  partly 
by  Messianic  passages,  such  as  Isa.  xi.  4,  xlix.  3 
(COmp.  Kx.   R.  xxxi. ),  partly  by  Deut.xv.  11:   "The 

poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land"— a  passage 
taken   to  be  a  warning  not  to  embark  upon  com 

merce  when  the  study  of  the  Law  is  thereby  neg 
Iected  iTa  an  21a;  comp.  alsoMek.,  Beshallah,  ii., 
ed.  Weiss.  56;  see  notes). 

Origen  (l.c.  ii.  1),  while  not  clear  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  "Ebionim,"  gives  the  more 
important  testimony  that  all  Juikco  christians  were 

called  "Ebionites."     The  Christians  that  tied  to  the 

trans-Jordanic  land  (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iii.  5, 
'■',),  remaining  true  to  their  Judean  traditions,  were 
afterward  regarded  as  a  heretic  sect  of  the  Ebion- 
ites, and  hence  rose'  the  legend  of  Ebion.     To  them 

belonged    SvMMACitfs,   the  Bible  translator  (ib.   vi. 

17). 

Bibliography:  Herzog-Hauck,  Beal-Bneye.  s.\.  Ebfontten; 
Harnack,  History  "'  Dogma,  pp.  899  300,  Boston,  1895;  llil- 
ffealeld, Ketzergi  chichte,  1884,  pp.   i.'l   146,  where  tbe  leg- 

emlarv  FUuori  is  trnite.t  as  it  tilsturieul  [.risen. 

K. 

EBONY    (D'JIH):   This  word  is  mentioned  only 

e  in  the  old  Testament,  namely,  Ezek.  xxvii.  15, 

where  it  is  stated  that  the  Arabian  merchant  people, 
the Dedanites (see Dodanim),  brought  horns  id' ebony 

lo  Tyre.      The  genuine  ebony    is   the   wood   of    the 

jyiospyros  Ebenum  and  of  several  kindred  species. 

It  is   now   indigenous  to    eastern    Asia   and    Ce\lon, 

but  is  found  in  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  also,  in 
ancient  times  ebony  was  brought   from   Ethiopia 

and  this  variety,  which  was  considered  superior  to 
that  of  India,  was  held  lobe  very  precious.     The  Pile 

nicians,  Egyptians  (Thebes ;  see  "Zeit.  fin-  Aegyp 

;ie,"  1886,  xiii.),  and  Babylonians  ("ushu";  see 

Schroder,  "  K.  I:  "  iii  :;7i  used  ii  for  fashioning  im 

agesof  their  gods  and  all  kinds  of  precious  vessels 

acred   and    profane   Use       Chewio   thinks,  with 

s •  degree  of  probability  ("Encyc.   Bibl."),  that 

ebony   is  nienii 1   also  in    I    KiiiL's   \     'J'.',  where, 

corresponding  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  he  reads  D'jsni  ;"• 

"  i\  oi  v  and  ebony,"  instead  of  D^nj"'. 

i  ,  .'.    u  I.  Mi 

EBRON  (A  V.,  incorrect  1\ ,  Hebron).  See  \  r. 
Hon.  of  which  it  is  a  variant  form. 

EBSTEIN,  WILHELM:  German  physician. 
born  in  Jauer,  Prussian  Silesia,  No\  '-'■  1886  He 
studied  medicine  al  the  universities  of  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  graduating  from  the  last  named  in  1859 
In    this  year  he    was    appointed     physician    at    the 

Allerheiligcn  Hospital,  Breslau;  in  1868, chief  phy- 
i,  i  in  ai  the  municipal  poorhouse;  in  I860,  privat 
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docent;  in  1874,  professor  in  Gottingen  University 
(which  chair  he  still  [1903]  holds);  and  in  1877,  di- 
rector of  the  university  hospital  and  dispensary, 

Ebstein's  specialties  are  malassimilation  and  de- 
fective nutrition,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  has 
introduced  several  new  methods.  He  eliminate-;  the 
hydrocarbons  from  the  food  almost  entirely,  but  al- 
lows fat  to  be  taken  with  adequate  albumen,  his 
theory  being  that  fat  contains  nutritive  matter 
equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  hydro- 
carbons (see  the  following  by  Ebstein:  "Die  Fett- 
leibigkeit,"  etc.,  7th  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1887;  "Fctt 
oder  Kohlenhydrate."  Wiesbaden,  1885;  and  "  Was- 
sereutziehung  und  Anstrengende  Muskelbewegung- 
en,"  ib.  1885;  also  Oertel,  "Die  Ebsteinsche  Flug- 
schrift  liber  Wasserentziehung,"  Leipsic,  1885).  In 
this  field  Ebstein  has  become  one  of  the  leading  spe- 
cialists of  the  world. 

Of  his  numerous  works  maybe  mentioned:  "Nie- 

renkraukheiten  Nebst  den  Affectionen  der  Nieren- 

becken    und    der    Urnieren,"     in    Von    Ziemssen's 

"  Handbuch  der  Speziellen  Pathologie  und  Thera- 

pie,"  2d  ed.,  vol.  ix. ;  " Traumatische  Leukiimie,"  in 

'•  Deutsche  Med.  Wochenschrift,"  1894 ;  "  Handbuch 

der   Praktischen    Medizin,"   ib.    1899;    "Die  Medi- 

zin  im  Alten  Testament,"  Stuttgart,  1901;  "Hand 

buch  der  Praktischen  Medizin,"  (with   Schwalbe), 

ib.    1901 ;     "  Die  Krankheiten   im   Feldzuge  Gegen 

Hussland,"  ;'*.   1902;  "Dorf-  und  Stadthygiene,"  ib. 

1902;  "Die   Medizin  in  Bibel  und  Talmud"  (New 

Testament  and  Talmud),  ib.  1903. 

Bibliography  :  Paget,  Bingraphisehes  Lexiknn.s.-v.;  Meyers 
Konversations-Lextkon,  s.v.;    Brorkhaus,  Konversations- 

Lexikim,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

ECCLESIASTES,  BOOK  OF:  The  name 
"Ecclesiastes" — literally,  "Member  of  an  Assembly," 
often  thought  to  mean  (after  Jerome)  "  Preacher  " — is 
the  Septnagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  "Kohelet," 
apparently  as  an  intensive  formation  from  the  root 
"kahal,"  with  which  such  forms  as  the  Arabic 
"  rawiyyah  "  (professional  reciter)  have 
Name        been  compared.     The  Hebrew  word  is 

and  Au-      given  by  the  author  of  the  book  as  his 

thorship.  name,  sometimes  with  the  article  (xii. 
8,  and  probably  vii.  27),  but  ordinarily 
without  it :  similar  license  is  allowed  in  Arabic  in  the 
case  of  some  common  nouns  used  as  proper  names. 
The  author  represents  himself  as  the  son  of  David, 
and  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i.  1,  12,  16;  ii. 
7,  9).  The  work  consists  of  personal  or  autobio- 
graphic matter,  with  reflections  on  the  purpose  of 
life  ami  the  best  method  of  conducting  it.  These, 
the  author  declares,  were  composed  by  him  as  lie 
increased  in  wisdom,  were  "weighed,"  studied,  cor- 
rected, expressed  in  carefully  chosen  phrases,  and 
correctly  written  out  (xii.  9,  10),  to  he  taught  to  the 
people. 

The  fact  of  the  author  describing  himself  in  the 
foregoing  style,  together  with  bis  statements  concern- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  his  court  ami  his  studies  in 
philosophy  (i.  13-17,  ii.  4-11),  led  tin-  ancients  to 
identify  him  with  Solomon;  and  tin-;  identification, 

which  appears  in  the  Peshitta,  Targum,  and  Tal- 
mud (compare  'Er.  21b;  Shab  80a),  passed  unques- 
tioned till  comparatively   recent   times      The  order 


of  the  Solomonic  writings  in  the  canon  suggested 
that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  before  Canticles (Rashi 
on  B.  B.  14b);  whereas  another  tradition  made 
their  composition  simultaneous,  or  put  Ecclesi- 
astes last  (Seder  'Olam  Rabbah,  ed.  Ratner,  p. 
66,  with  the  editor's  notes).  The  fact  that  Kohelet 
speaks  of  his  reign  in  the  past  tense  (i.  12)  sug- 
gested that  the  book  was  written  on  Solomon's 
death-bed  (ib.).  Another  way  of  accounting  for  it 
was  to  suppose  that  Solomon  composed  it  during 
the  period  in  which  he  was  driven  from  his  throne 
(Git.  68b),  a  legend  which  may  have  originated  from 
this  passage.  The  canonicity  of  the  book  was,  how- 
ever, long  doubtful  (Yad.  iii.  5;  Meg.  7a),  and  was 
one  of  the  matters  on  which  the  school  of  Shammai 
took  a  more  stringent  view  than  the  school  of  Ilil- 
lel;  it  was  finally  settled  "on  the  day  whereon 
R,  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  was  appointed  head  of  the 
assembly."  Endeavors  were  made  to  render  it 
apocryphal  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  inspired 
(Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  14;  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  683),  or 
of  its  internal  contradictions  (Shab.  30b),  or  of  a 
tendency  which  it  displayed  toward  heresy — that  is, 
Epicureanism  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  viii.  68b);  but 
these  objections  were  satisfactorily  answered  (see  S. 
Schiffer,  "Das  Buch  Kohelet,"  Frankfort-ou-the- 
Main,  1884).  It  was  assumed  that  Solomon  had 
taken  the  name  "Kohelet,"  just  as  be  had  taken  the 
name  "Agur"  (Prov.  xxx.  1),  as  a  collector  (see, 
further,  Eppenstein,  "  Aus  dem  Kohelet-Kommentar 
des  Tanchum  Jeruschalmi,"  Berlin,  1888);  and 
probably  the  Septuagint  rendering  represents  a 
theory  that  the  name  contained  an  allusion  to  I  Kings 
viii.  1,  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have  gathered  an 
assembly. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  work,  there  is  an  indication 
of  the  latest  date  at  which  it  could  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  fact  that  Ben  Sira  repeatedly  quotes  or 
imitates  it  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvii.  26,  from  Eccl. 
x.  8,  verbatim  [comp.  LXX.];  xviii.  5,  from  Eccl. 
iii.  14,  inverted,  probably  for  metrical  reasons;  xxx. 
21,  from  Eccl.  xi.  10;  xxxiv.  5b,  from  Eccl.  v.  9; 
xiii.  21,  22,  after  Eccl.  ix.  16;  xxx  vii.  14,  after  Eccl. 
vii.  19;  xxxiv.  1,  after  Eccl.  v.  11;  comp.  "The 
Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,"ed.  Schechter  and  Taylor,  In- 
troduction, pp.  13  et  xn/..  anil  p.  26,  note  2).  Since 
Ben  Sira  declares  himself  a  compiler  from  the  Old 
Testament  (xxiv.  28),  whereas  Ecclesiastes  claims 
originality  (xii.  9,  10),  it  seems  certain,  in  the  case  of 
close  agreement  bet  ween  the  two  books,  that  Ben  Sira 
must  be  the  borrower.  This  fact  gives  some  date 
about  250  or  300  ji.e.  as  the  latest  possible  for  the 
composition  of  the  book  in  its  present  form;  fortius 
repeated  borrowing  implies  that  Ben  Sira  regarded  it 
as  part  of  his  canon,  which  would  scarcely  contain 
any  works  that  had  been  produced  in  his  lifetime. 
With  this  fact  the  nature  of  Ben  Sira's  language,  as 
preserved  in  Talmudic  quotations,  agrees;  for  such 
decided  Neo-Hebraisms  as  pDJ?  ("business  "),   NDL"' 

("lest"),  and  ncnn  ("authorize")  are 
Date.         not  found  in  Ecclesiastes,  though,  had 

they  been  in  vogue  in  the  author's 
time,  he  would  have  had  constant  occasion  to  em- 
ploy them.  He  uses  instead  J'sn,  DtD^  (vii.  16,  17; 
also  used  in  the  Phenician  Eshmunazar  inscription), 
and  LTPK'n.    Though  allusions  to  Ecclesiastes  are 
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Dot  common   in  the   New  Testament,  Matt,   xxiii. 

i;  V.,  "These  y>  have  done,  and  not 

to  have  left  the  other  undone,"  seems  clearly  a 
reminiscence  ol  Eccl.  vii  1\  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary i"  reject  all  theories  thai  bring  the 
down  td  a  date  later  than  250  b.i  .  including  that 
of  Qraetz,  who  regarded  it  as  Hcrodian — iu  which 
he  is  followed  by  Leimdorfer  (Erlangen,  1891 
who  makes  Simeon  ben  Shctab  the  author— and 
that  of  Kenan,  who  places  ii  somewhere  before 
100  b.c.     These  theories  are  largelj  based  on  con 

iral  interpretations  of  historical  allusions,  which, 
though  often  attractive,  arc  not  convincing.  The 
Grecisms  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  hook  are 
all  imaginary  (for  instance,  DJJTS  has  no  connec- 
tion w  itli  <.'"■ ;  I'"  ;  the  phrase  "  under  the  sun. "  w  hich 

irs  bo  frequently,  is  also  found  in  the  Estunu 
nazar  and   Tabnith  inscriptions,  not  later   than  800 
B.C.,  as  the  equivalent  of  "on  earth"),  and  the  sup 
positions  as  to  borrowings  from  Greek  philosophy 
which  some  have  profi — d  to  detect  are  all  fallacious 
i   ids,    "  L'Ecclesiastc  et    la    Pb.ilosopb.ie 
ue,"  1890 
i  in  the  other  hand,  there  i>  much  in  the  language 
which,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  one 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  as  characteristic  ol  a 
comparatively  late  period.     II.  Grotius,  in  the  six 

teeuth  i  entury,  collected  about,  a  hundred  won  Is  and 

phrases  of  this  sort  occurring  in  the  I k;  but  sev- 
eral   apparent    modernisms    may    represent     u-nv.es 

which  must  have  been,  introduced  into  Palestineat 
an  early  period  [e.g.,  i"  for  tj's.  and  the  abstracts 
in  ni.  both  from  Assj  rian),  or  words  which  may  have 
largely  used  in  ancient  times  (e.g.,  "takken." 
"to  correct,"  also  Assyrian  i;  and  even  in  the  case  of 

s •  idioms  which  seem  especially  characteristic  of 

late  Hebrew,  the  likeliest  account  is  that  thej  were 
preserved    through   long  ages  in   remote  dialects 

(so  "kdiar."  "already," occurring  only  in  this  I k 

— apparently  an  old  verb,"  kabur,"  "it  is  great" 

"  it  is  :i  Ion  Lr  time  since"  ■  comp.  the  Arabic  "  tain-. 
certain   Persisms,   however  (QjriS.  "account"  [viii. 
11],    Persian    "paygham";    DT1S,     "park"  pi.   5], 
Zend  "pairidaeza,"  Armenian  "parte/        seem  to 
provide  a  more  certain  clue;  and  thai  the  I k  is 

post -exilic  may  be  assi  i  led  with  con  Ii  dene.     1 1 

how  near  the   latest    possible   limit    the  date  can  he 

brought  down  can  uol  be  fixed  with  precision 
Hence  the  Solomonic  authorship  (which  few  now 
hold)  may  be  dismissed;  nor  indeed  could  the 

I  kin,'  of  the  dynasty  have  spoken  of  "all  which 

u  ere  in  Jerusalem  before  me." 

Beyond  the  fact  that  tjohelel  was  uncritically 
identified  with  Solomon,  ii  seems  impossible  to  .lis 
cover  any  connection  between  the  two  nana  s     Thi 

interpret  a  lion  of   the    wool  "  Kobe  let.  "  as  a  si  i  list  an 
live  is  purel)  conjectural;  ami  though  the  phrase 
rendered  "masters  of  assemblies,"  but  mon 

ifying  "  authors  of  collections,"  lends  some  color 
to  the  rendering   "collector,"  it    is  not    frei 
grave  difficulty.     As  a  proper  name,   bowevet    it 
might  be  derived  from  "kabal"  in  one  ol  the  Arabii 

i  i   i  hat   i    though  its  use  with  the  ai 

would  in  that  case  constitute  a  difficulty;  finally, 
it  might  be  a  foreign  word      The  Talmud   seems 
rightly  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  ol  th< 
V    -3 


pnsi  tense  in  i.  12;  for  one  who  s;[N  s  "]  tea*  king" 
implies  that  his  reign  be  must  bespeaking 

either  as  a  dead  manor  as  one  who  has  abdicated. 
Kohelet  is  then  either  a  fictitious  person  or  an  adap- 

i  ol  si monarch,  like  Al-Nu'man  of  Arabic 

mythology   (Tabari,   i.    s;,:;,,    win.,   becoming  eon 

- -i  the  instability  of  the  world,  abandons  his 
throne  and  lakes  to  devotion.  Similarly,  I£ohelei 
appears  to  pass  from  king  to  preacher,  though  it  is 
not.  actually  stated  that  he  abandons  his  throne. 
The  references  to  kings  in  all  bul  the  earliest  chap- 
ters rather  imply  that  the  author  is  asubject;  hut 
this  may  he  unintentional.  The  authors  idea  of  a 
king  would  seem  to  he  modeled  on  tin    narehs  of 

Persia,  with  kings  and  provinces  subject  to  them 

•    ,  ai.d  the  gardens  with  exotics  ui.  5)  and   iiri 

parks  (ii.  hi  are  lik,  |j   to  bi  long  to  the  same 
region. 

The    Israelitish    name    for     I  hid    is    now. 
ployed,  nor  does  there  appear  to  he  any  refereni  ■    to 
.1  in  laic  matters ;  hence  there  sei  msto  he  a  possibility 

that    the  honk    is  an   adaptation  of  a  work   in   some 

other  language.  This  supposition  would  agree  with 
V  l  that  certain  of  the  idioms  found  in  it  arc  not 
so  much  late  Hebrew  as  foreign  Hebrew  (e.g.,  vii. 
24,  viii.  17,  xii.  9);  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  parti 
cipial  present  ni    ii  .  with  the  unintelligible 

character  of  several  phrases  which  are  apparently 
cor ru pi  i,  ,g.,  iv.  IT,  x.  15,  much  of  xii    I    6   .  and  with 
I  he  want   of  sharpness  ih  il   e  ha  lad  el' i/es  s( ,,,,,.  ,,f  the 

aphorisms  i,  g.t  x.  9).  Further,  the  verb  JJN  (xii.  9), 
which  describes  a  process  to  which  the  author  says 
he  subjected  his  proverbs,  should,  on  tin  analog) 
of  the  Arabic  "wazan,"  refer  to  the  numbering  of 
syllables;  and  the  following  phrases,  apparently 
meaning  "searched  out  and  corrected  "  or  "can 'fully 
straightened,"  have  the  appearance  of  referring  to 
metrical  correctness,  though  their  exact   import  is 

not    eaSJ    to   fix.      Of  any  such    formal   technicality 

the  verses  of  Klohelet  bear  no  trace  in  their  existing 

form;  yet  there  are  places  where  the  introducti i 

words  would  bi  re  intelligible  d  thi  author  had  a 

fixed  number  of  syllables  to  make  up  (<  .  xii.  2, 
"  while  the  sun  or  tlu  UghtorWie  moon  or  the  stars 
be  not  darkened").     If  this  he  so,  the  character  ol 

the   idioms   noticed   o  g.,  xii.  9,  "the  wiser    Koh.  1.  i 

me,  the  more  did  he  teach  ")  n  nders  h  probable 
that  the  language  of  the  model  was  [ndo  <  termanic 

and  the  introducti. f  the  names  "David,"  "Israel," 

and  "Jerusalem,"  as  well  as  the  concealment  of  all 
names  in  the  case  of  the  anecdotes  which  the  author 
introduces  (e.#.,i  v.  18  la.  i     14   16    is  with  the  view 
of  ac  commodating  the  w  ork  to  Jewish  taste. 
In  Ecclesiastes  there  are  some  continuous  sections  of 

siderable  length  :  (1)  goheli  I 's  au  phj  .  i 

mi  ni  of  the  if"  trim  a  of  deter 
minismand  Epicureanism,  ix.  L— 13;  (3)  a  description 

Of   death,   xii.    I    8.      The   1  c-sl  of   I  he  hook  is  i  n  short 
■  rap  I  is  or  isolated  aphorisms,   and  the  author  in 

xii.  11.  12  di  clares  that  the  aphorisl 

rior  to  the  continuou  a  doctrine  which  in 

modern  times  has  been  associated  with  the  nat 

Bat In  the  autobiography  the  author  states  that 

he  experimented  with  various  ion  us  of  Btudj .  i 
lire  and  i  nterprise,  in  the  hope  ol  finding  the  mean- 
ing of  theendless  chain  of  phenomena,  bul   that   lie 
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abandoned  them  in  disgust.  The  morals  thai  he 
draws,   however,  appear  to  be  inconsistent;   since. 

while  somi  verses  encourage  the  theory 
Contents,     thai  pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum, 

others  seem  to  warn  youth  against  any 
mi,  I,  \  iew.  This  inconsistency,  which  could  proba 
blj  be  paralleled  from  the  works  of  Oriental  pessi- 
mists likeOmar  Khayyam  and  Abu  al  'Ala  of  Ma'ar- 
rah,  attracted  attention,  as  has  been  stated,  in  early 
limrs:  bul  the  various  attempts  that  have  been 
to  bring  theauthor  into  harmony  with  himself 
are  too  subjective  to  be  convincing.  Tims  some 
would  regard  all  the  edifying  passages  as  interpola- 
tions (so  Haupt,  "Oriental  St  in  lies."  pp.  243  et  aeg.  I; 
■  alius  u< ni ill  regard  the  Epicun  an  passages  as  to  be 
read  with  interrogations  (so  some  rabbis),  while  it 
lias  also  been  suggested  (by  Bickell,  "  Der  Prediger  " 

that   the  sheets  of  the  I k  have  been  displaced 

None  ni  Hi'  e  opinions  ran  be  received  without  ex- 
ternal evidence.  It  seemsmore  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  author  expresses  the  varying  sentiments  of 
different  moods,  just  as  the  second  of  the  writers 
mentioned  above  alternates  between  orthodoxy  and 
blasphemy. 

After  his  personal  history  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  illustrations  of  more  general  experiences.  In 
these  he  speaks  as  a  subject  rather  than  as  a  king ; 
he  cites  the  prevalence  of  injustice  in  the  world. 
for  which  lie  had  some  tentative  solutions  (iii.  17. 
18);  later,  however,  he  relapsed  into  the  Epicu- 
rean conclusion  (iii.  22),  accentuated  by  further  ob- 
servation into  pessimism  (iv.  1-4).  At  this  point  he 
proceeds  to  introduce  a  variety  of  maxims,  illus- 
trated by  anecdotes,  leading  up  to  the  conclusion 
(vii.  ITi  that  the  plan  of  the  universe  is  incompre- 
hensible. Chapter  ix.  formulates  the  doctrine  that 
men's  actions  and  motives  are  all  foreordained,  and 
advises  gaiety  on  the  ground  that  whatever  is  to 
happen  is  already  fixed,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
mom  for  activity  in  the  grave.  This  is  emphasized 
by  anecdotes  of  the  unexpected  happening  (11-16). 
There  follows  another  series  of  maxims  leading  up 
to  a  poetical  description  of  death,  and,  after  some 
observations  on  the  value  of  the  aphorism,  to  the  as- 
sertion that  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is 
"  Pear  God  and  keep  his  commandments, .  .  .  forGod 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment  "  (xii.  13-14). 
The  felicity,  wisdom,  and  profundity  of  man}- of 
the  aphorisms  probably  endeared  the  book  to  many 
who  mighl  have  been  displeased  with  the  Epicurean 
and  pessimistic  passages.  Yet  without  the  idea  that 
Kohelet  was  Solomon  one  could  scarcely  imagine  the 
work  ever  having  been  included  in  the  canon ;  and 

had  it  not  been  adopted  before  tin-  doctrine  of  the 
Kesiirreciii.n  became  popular,  ii  is  probable  that  the 
author's  views  on  thai  subject  would  have  caused 

his  book  tn  lie  excluded  therefrom.  Mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  hook  began  fairly  early  (sec  Ned. 
82b);  and  the  work  was  a  favorite  source  of  citation 
with  those  rabbis  who,  like  Saadia,  were  philosophers 
as  well  as  theologians. 

Bibliography:  Bee, besides  tin-  commentaries  <>f  Hitzitr.  De- 
Utzsch,  Volck-Oettll,  Siegfried,  and  Wlldeboer,  the  following : 
Ewald, Poetischi  Schriftendi  intents, tv.;  Renan, 

L'EecUsiaste,  Paris,  1882;  Graetz,  KnheUth,  Breslau,  1871 ; 
i'.  ii.  ii.  Wright.  Tin  Booh  of  Kohelet,  London,  ws:i:  Bick- 
ell, Kohelet,  1886 ;  Plumptre,  1  Cambridge,  1881 : 
Tyler,   Ecctiatastcs,    London,  i  -7 1 ;    wQnsche,    Bibliotheca 


Rahhuiiiti.  Midrash  Kohel<  th,  1880;  Cheyne,  Joh  and  Soto 
man,  London,  I88i  :  also  the  following  monographs  on  special 
points:  Haupt,  ih,  Boohof  Ecclesiastes  [Oriental Studies 
of  ttu  Philadelphia  OrU  ntalClub),  1894;  Euringer.  Di  rJfcf 
soratext  des  Kohelet,  Leipslc,  1890;  KOhler,  Ueber  die 
Qrundanschauungen  des  Buche$  Kohelet,  Eriangen, 
Bickell,  Der  Prediger  Uber  den  Wert  des  Caseins,  Inns- 
bruck,  1884;  Schiffer,  Das  Buch  Kohelet  Nachder  .1 
sung  d<  i  ii  i  In  n  d*  s  ratmuds  und  Midrasch,  issi ;  Renan, 
Histoirt  dik  Peuplt  d'Jsrael,  vol.  v.,  cb.  xv.:  Piepenbring, 
Uistoin  du  Pi  upl<  d'Jsrael.  fur  further  bibliography  con- 
sult Palm,  Di<  Qoheleth  lAtteratiir,  Tubingen,  1888;  and 
Siegfried,  Commentary,  pp.25  .',. 

j.  Jii.  D.  S.   M. 

ECCLESIASTICTJS.     See  Sirach. 

ECHO    DES    JTJDENTHTJMS.     See    Pekiod- 

n  \1  s. 

ECIJA  (n3D,X)  :  Spanish  city  in  the  province  of 
Seville.  A  charge  of  ritual  murder  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  "great  king"  Alfonso  (Alfonso  X.or 
Alfonso  XL).  The  Jew  charged  with  the  crime 
was  imprisoned  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover.  At 
the  mere  report  the  populace  rose.  Many  Jews 
saved  their  lives  by  taking  refuge  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobles.  In  Ecija,  his  birthplace,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  archdeacon  Ferrand  Martinez  found  a  fruitful 
soil.  At  his  bidding  the  synagogue  was  destroyed 
i  Dec.  1390,  not  1395  as  in  Jacobs.  "Sources,"  X... 
1318).  The  great  Jewish  massacre  in  1391  spread 
from  Sevilleto  Ecija.  where  most  of  the  Jews  joined 
the  Church.  With  no  less  cruelty  were  the  Maranos 
treated  in  147:3,  until  a  few  knights  came  to  their 
rescue. 

Btm.IOC.RAPHY:  Ibu  Verira.  Shrhrt  Ydnuhth,  pp.  25,88; 
dorde  los  Hi' is.  Hist.  11.  611  et  seq.,  iii.  159;  Jacobs.  Sourci  - 

G.  M.   K 

ECIJA,  JOSEPH  DE.  See  Benvexistk,  Jo- 
seph BEN  Kl'IlRAIM  HA-LeVI. 

ECK,  JOHANN  MAIER  VON  :  Catholic  theo- 
logian ;  born  at  Eck,  Bavaria.  Nov.  13,  14HG;  died  in 
Iugolstadt  Feb.   10,  1543.     one  of  the  most  active 

antagonists  of  Luther,  he  was  an  equally  zealous 
enemy  of  the  Jews.  Iliswork,  "  Verlegungeines  Ju- 
deii-Buchleins,  Darin  ein  Christ  (der)  Ganzen  Chris- 
tenheit  zu  Scbmach  Will,  als  Geschahc  den  Juden 
Unrecht,  in  Bezilchtigung der  Christ  -Kinder-Mord," 
an  endeavor  to  fasten  the  blood  accusation  on  the 
Jews,  was  published  in  Iugolstadt  in  1542.  Eck 
translated  the  Vulgate  into  German  in  an  eflort  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Luther's  version  of  the 
Bible.  His  translation,  known  as  "Die  Ingolstadter 
Bibel  von  1538,"  is  by  no  means  as  accurate  or  as 
well  written  as  Luther's  version.  He  also  edited 
Haggai  in  Hebrew. 

Bibliography  :  Allgcmrinr  Deutsche   Biographic,    r.  596; 
Fflrst.   fli'M.  Jud.  i.  220;    Gr&tz,   Gesch.    ix.    310  •  '    Kg.; 
Berzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc.,  and  (Vetzerand  (Velte's  JSTirc/i- 
.  nlexikon,  s.v. 
j.  A.  M.  F. 

ED  ("witness"):  Name  supplied  by  the  English 

versions  for  the  altar  erected  by  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Joshua  xxii.  34).  The  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Masoretic  text  nor  in  the  Septua- 
Lrint.  The  Hebrew  reads  simply,  "And  the  children 
of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  called  the  altar, 
for  il  is  a  witness  between  us  I  hat  the  Lord  is  God  "  ; 
ami  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  altar  must 
have  been  dropped  by  a  copyist. 
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Dillmann  (Joshua  ml  /■»■.)  suggests  "Gal   ed 
in  Gen.  \x.\i.  47  (A.  V.  "Gal  ed 

i  .  <;.  11.  G.  B.  L 

•ED AH    KEDOSHAH   or  KEHALA    KAD- 
DISHA  :    Two  Hebrew  appellation 
lively   "holy   congregation"   and  " 
;   the  former  1"  liar  to  the  Pali  stinian 

sources,  while  the  latter  is  used  exclusively  in  thi 
Ionian  Talmud.     They  designate  a  Palestinian 
ciation  of  scholars  that  flourished  in  the  second 
ury  (last   tannaitic    generation),  and  of   which 
ben  Meshullam  and  Simeon  ben  Menasya  were 
members;    bu1   whether  these  two  constituted  the 
whole  assoi  iation,  or  merely  formed  pan  of  a  larger 
aggregation,  can  only  i"1  conjectured,  the  purport 
of  the  main  sources  relied  upon  in  this  instance  being 
ewbat  ambiguous  and  contradictory.    The  Pal 
cstiniaii  Talmud  (Ma'as    Sh.  ii   53d)  asserts,   "By 
'Edah  Cedoshah  are  meant  R   Jose  ben  ha  Meshul- 
lam and  R.  Simeon  ben  Menasya." 

Biiti.ioiiiiAi'iiY :  Zacuto,  Yuhaxin.ed.  FUipowsH,  p.  70;  Hell- 
prin,S?derha-Dorot,ll  t'imb.  .!/■  numm  :  i  rankii, 

Darin  ho-  ilinhnah.p.  301 ;  Hriill.  Mebo  ha-Mishnah,  I.  838; 
Bacher,  Ag,    Van.  11.  489  d  seg.;  Bamburger,  /,'.  B.  T..  ii. 
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EDDINTJS:  One  of  the  three  "holy  singers 
....  tin' sons  of  Asaph"  (I  Esd  i  15),  at  Josiah's 
Passover.  He  alone  belonged  to  the  royal  suite. 
The  name  is  a  Greek   equivalent  of  "Jeduthun." 

See  the  parallel  passage— II  Cbron.  \\\v.  15, 
i  .  g.  it  E.   1    N. 

EDEL,    JUDAH   LOW    BEN    MOSES    HA- 
LEVI :  Russian  preacher ;  born  at  Zamoscz,  govern 
ment  of  Lublin,  Poland;  died  at  Slonim  1827,     He 
«as  a  pupil  ni  Elijah  Wilna,  and,  besides  possessing 
i   bomiletic  talent,  was  a  Hebraist  and  a  Tal 
mudic  scholar.     Hewrote:  "Safah  le-Ne'emanim," 
a  concise  Hebrew  grammar  for  beginners  (Lemberg, 
1798);  "Alike  Xehudah,"  a  collection  of  homilies,  of 
which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  twentj  four 
sennnns.  appeared  (/'>.  lsir.v  "  Me  Xeftoah,"  a  com 
mentary  on   Maimonides'  introduction  to  T°noro' 
(ilyelostok,    1816);    "Mayim  Teborim     a  commen 
tarj  on  Tohorot  (ib.  1817);  "Iyye  ha  Yam,"  essays 
on  the  Haggadah,  edited  by  his  son  Solomon  (Os 
trog,  1835);    "Yam   ha-Talmud,"  casuistic    nob 
"Redife  Mayya,"on  Hebrew  synonyms. 

Bujlioorapiit  :  FOrst,  BO>l.  Jud.  i.  230 ;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  \TU 

. .  Zi-iiiiii.  B(hl.  Post-Mi  ndds.  p.  71. 
K.  M.   S,:i. 

EDELMANN   (HEN-TOB),  HIRSCH  :      \ 
thor  and  editor ;  born  in  Swislocz,  Russia,  1805;  died 
at  Berlin,  Nov.  20,  1858.     He  was  the  boh  of  a  rab 

binical  scholar.and  receiveda  \ d  Talmudical  edu 

cation,  which  he  later  supplemented  bj  acquainting 

himself  thoroughly  with  ancient  andi lern  Hebrew 

literature.  In  1839  Bdelmann  published  bis  flrsl 
work,  "  Haggahot  u-Bi'urim,"  notesand  commenta 
riestothe"Me'irat  'Enayim"  of  Nathanson  and  Et 
linger,  Wilna,  1889.  Five  years  later  be  publi  bed 
••  ■  Alim  le  Miliban,"  specimens  or  extracts  from  bis 
work  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Haggadah  In  the 
Talmudimand  Midraahim,  with  an  appendix,"Me 
eiiiat  Sefer,"  on  Purim  and  the  Megillah,  Danzig, 
1844.     The  following  year  he  published  in  KOnigs 


berg  (where,  as  at  Danzig,  he  had  chai  rint- 

itablishment)  two  critical  editions  ol  the  Hag 
gadah  for  Passover,  with  introductions,  annotations, 
etc.     The  same  j  ear  he  published,  a    ■  ■  ■     i  ■ 

in  HegyonLeb,"  which  is  commonly 

known    as    "  I  aml-hiil  IT-    Prayer  Book."       To    this 
work    Kill  liiiann  also  contributed    gli  ineii 

dations,  and  nob  3. 
Edelmanu    pi  nl  about  I  a    land  and 

was  one  of  the  first  c petent  scholars  to  examine 

the  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  books  of  the  Op 
penheim  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxl 

and  to  gii le  world  some  knowledg 

ilnir  contents.     In  ibis  work  he  was  assisted  by 

Leopold  Hi  RES;  and  I bey  joint ly  editei I  and  pub- 
lished "Ginze  Oxford"  (with  an  English  transla 
tion  bj  M    II    Bresslau,  London,  1851). 

To  Hi  is  period  ol  Edelmann'sactivitj  belong  also: 
"Derek  fobim,"  ethical  wills  of  Judab  ibn  Tibbon 
and  Ma  in  ion  ides ;  also  ancient  Arabic  and  Greek  prov 
erbs  rendered  into  Hebn  w .  with  English  translation 
by  Bresslau.  London,  1852 ;  "Dibre  Hefez,"  extrai  Is 
from  various  unprin  ted  v  rnks,  London,  1853;  "  Tehil- 
lab  la  Yesbaiiin,"  poem  bj  Moses  ILn  vim  Luz 
/.\ttii  from  an  Oxford  manuscript,  with  preface  by 

Edelmann,  I Ion,  1854;  and  "Hemdah  Gennzah," 

unedited  manuscripts  by  early  rabbinical  authori 
ties,  with  a  literary-historical  introduction,  Konigs- 
berg,  1856.     Edelmann  also  brought  out  a  valuable 
critical  new  edition  of  Bstori    ba  I'arbi's  "Kaftor 
u-Ferali."  Berlin,  1851,  and  wrote  "GedullatSha'ul," 
a  biography  of  Rabbi  Saul  Wahl,  the  alleged  one 
day   King  of  Poland,  with  an  appendix,  "Nir  le- 
Dawid  ule  Zar'o,"  the  genealogy  of  Denis  M.  Sam 
in  I  of  London,  a  di  scendant  of  that  rabbi.  Loni 
1854.     In   1852   Edelmann  settled   in    Berlin.     For 
three  months  before  bis  death  he  was  in  the  insane 
departmi  nl  of  the  Charite  hospital  of  that  city. 

BIBLIOORAPHT I    Zelllill.  Bibl.    /'"•'    '/•  "<!• '-    -. v.  :   .Wli;.  /..' 
den  Jud  1838.No.51;  FOrst,  Btol.  Jud.  I.  222. 
I     ,,  P     Wi. 

EDELMANN,  SIMHAH  REUBEN  :  Russian 
grammarian  and  commentator;  born  in  \\  ilna  Jan., 

1821;    died   in    Warsaw    Dee.,   1892.      lie   received   a 

i  Talmudical  education  at  home  and  later  at  the 

yeshibahof  Volozhin.  Helivedin  Rossein  forabout 
thirty  years,  mainly  in  the  employ  of  a  rich  mer 
chant  of  the  name  of  Gabrilovitch,  bul  for  a  part 
of  the  time  in  business  for  himself.  Edelmann  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  latent  talent  of  the  poel 
Judah  Loeb  Gordon,  for  whom  ho  obtained  a  po 
limi  as  teacher  In  Gabrilovitch 'a  bouse.  After  the 
death  of  bis  wife  Edelmann  left  Rossein  and  lived 
for  a  short  time  in  Tels  (1867).  Later  he  was  em 
ployed  successively  in  Mohilevand  KOnigsberg.  In 
bis  latei  days  he  was  again  in  business  for  himself, 
first  in  Brest  and  then  in  Kovno,  and  at  last  settled 
in  \\  ii  saw.  the  home  of  his  surviving  children,  whi  n 
he  died 

Edelmann  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Sbosiiaiiniin."  containing,  1"  sides  some  treatises  on 
grammai  and  exegesis,  a  few  poems,  and  a  commen 
tary  on  Canticles,  Eonigsbei  g,  I860  "Ha  Meslllot," 
in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  Maso 
i,  m  oi  the  Bible  and  of  the  i  ban  ■■  d  readings 
i  Ing  in  the  Bible  quotations  of  the  Talmud 
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the  second  is  a  quasi-critical  commentary  on 
Psalms  Ixviii.,  xc,  and  c,  and  the  third  con 
tains  commentaries  and  i  xplanations  on  various  dif 
tic  ii 1 1  passagi  a  of  the  Haggadah,  W'ilna,  1875;  "Ha- 
Tirosh,"  acommentarj  on  Mid:  bah,  part  1, 

Genesis,  Warsaw,  1891;  ami  "Doresh  Reshumot" 
athing  criticism  of  the  liberal  views  advanced 
byWcissin  "Dor"),  ib.  1892.  lie  also  contributed 
valuable  articles  to  Puenn's  "Ha  Karmel"  ami  At- 
las' "  Ha-Ki  n  m 

Edelmann  was  considered  "m'  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  Orthodoxy  in  modern  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. 

Bibi i:\rnv:  Hakam  we-Dar,  a  biography  "f  s.  R.  Edel- 

iiianii  bj   ins  son   Hordecai  Isaac  Warsaw,    t885  (Hebrew); 

Zeiilin,   Ilihl.  i:.si-M,  u,l,  h. 

i    g.  P.  Wi. 

EDELS,  SAMUEL  ELIEZER  BEN  JTJ- 
DAH  :  Polish  rabbi;  burn  in  Posen,  1555;  died  at 
Ostrog  Noi  30,  1631.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Ashkenazi,  author  of  "Zikron  Mosheh."  Sam- 
uel bears  the  name  of  his  mother  -in  law.  Edel.      In 


Slllllllel  Fil.'lS. 
(from  a  traditl 

1585  his  wife's  parents  founded  for  him  a  targe  \  eshi 
bah,  which  was  under  his  management  until  1609. 
His  mother  in  law  supported  the  students  out  of  her 
own  money.  In  1590  he  was  already  recognized  as  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  together  with  other  rabbis,  who 
were  in  conventionatthecity  of  Lublin,  he  signed  the 
anathema  against  the  use  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  rabbinical  position.  In  Hi  Hi  in-  became 
rabbi  of  Chelm,  which  position  he  held  \\  it  ii  dis 

linetion  for  four  years;  lie  was  I  lien  elected  rabbi 
and  head  of  Iheveshibah  at  Lublin  (1614).  From 
Lublin  he  was  called  to  Tictin  (Tykoczin).     During 


the  remainder  of  his  life  Edels  was  rabbi  and  head 
of  iheveshibah  of  Ostrog,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  \  olhynia. 

Edels  conceived  a  new  method  in  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  His  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Tosafot,  and  the  explanation  of 
any  passages  on  them  which  seemed  to  be  unclear 
or  to  contradict  the  Talmud.  He  thus  succeeded 
in  producing  many  "hiddushim"  (novelise)  on  the 
entire  Talmud.  Ilis  constant  desire  was  to  discover 
something  new  and  original,  and  because  of  his  orig- 
inality discussions  that  were  really  complex  and 
difficult  seemed  to  him  extremely  simple. 

Edels  in  1600  published  part  of  his  hiddushim 
anonymously.  On  learning  that  his  new  method 
had  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  bis  contem- 
poraries, he  published  the  remaining  part  in  1011. 

Edels  also  endeavored  to  apply  his  new  method 
to  the  Haggadot  of  the  Talmud.  This  he  did  in  a 
work  which  he  published  in  1027  in  opposition  to 
the  many  rabbis  who  devoted  their  time  to  the 
Cabala,  and  who  tried  to  explain  the  Haggadah  by 
means  of  it.  Edels  considered  tin'  method  of  bis 
opponents  as  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

From  his  various  works  it  is  clear  that  Edels  pos 
sessed  a  know  ledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy  ;  of 
the  latter  science,  indeed,  he  made  a  dee])  and  care- 
ful study. 

His  published  works  are:  novelise  ou  Bczah  and 
Yebamot,  Basel,  160(i;  on  Niddah  and  Nedarira, 
Prague,  160'.!:  and  ou  the  other  treatises  of  the  Tal- 
mud, Lublin.  1611-21;  novelise  on  the  haggadic 
portions  of  the  Talmud,  vol.  i..  ib.  16'-7;  vol.  ii., 
Cracow,  1631;  supplement  to  parts  of  his  halakic 
novelise,  Lublin.  1670;  hymns  for  the  Sabbath  in  the 
work  "Kabbalat  Shabbat,"  ib.  1630.  Most  editions 
of  the  Talmud  contain  Edels'  novella1 
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EDEN,  GARDEN  OF  (Hebrew,  py  JJ;  Arabic, 
"Jannat  'Adn  ". — Biblical  Data  :    Name  given  to 

the  "earthly  paradise1'  occupied  by  Adam  and  Eve 
In-fore  their  fall  through  sin.  The  word  "Eden,"  per- 
haps an  Assyrian  loan-word,  is  of  the  same  root  as 
the  Assyrian  "edinu,"  synonymous  with  "seru" 
(=  field,  depression;  compare  the  Arabic  "zaur." 
which  is  the  name  still  given  to  the  country  south 
of  Babylon  and  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  it  were  called  by  the  As- 
syrians "sabeedini")  (see  Delitzsch,  "Wo  Lag  das 
Paradies?").  Its  connection  with  the  Hebrew  word 
py  is  of  later  origin.  Sprenger  ("Has  Leben  und 
die   Li  lire   des   Mohammad,"   ii.   507)    explains  it 

h  the  Arabic  "  'adn." 
The  writer  of  the   Biblical  story  of   Eden   (Gen. 
ii.— iii. )  is  evidently  describing  some  place  which  he 

conceives  to  1 a  the  earth;  hence  the  exact  details: 

"God  planted  a  garden  eastward,  in  Eden,"  etc. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
precis,-   geographical   location.     The   most  ancient 
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tradition,  going  back  i"  Joscphus  and  followed  by 
must  of  the  i  burch  Fathers,  makes  Bavilah  equiva- 
lent to  India,  and  the  Pison  oi E  its  rivers,  while 

Cush  is  Ethiopia  and  the  Gihon  the  Nile.  Avery 
popular  theory  places  Eden  in  Babylonia.  Calvin 
the  Shut  (al  'Anil) — formed  bj  tlie  union  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates — the  river  that  "went  out  of 
the  garden";  but  it  is  now  known  that  in  ancient 
times  the  two  rivers  entered  the  Persian  Quit 
arately.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  also  places  Eden  in  the 
country  around  Babylon  and  south  of  it.  a  country 
which  was  bo  beautiful  in  its  luxuriant  vegetation 
ami  abundant  streams  that  it  was  known  as  "  Kar- 
Duniash, "  or  "  garden  of  the  god  Duniash."  Raw- 
linson  even  tried  to  show  the  identity  of  the  nam'  9 
"Gan-Edcn"  and  "Kar-Duniash."  This  1 
watered  practically  by  the  Euphrates  alone,  which  is 
here  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Tigris.  The  Pison 
ami  the  Gihon  arc  identified  with  two  canals  (thej 

may  originally  have  been  river-beds) 
Views  of  which  branch  out  from  the  Euphrates 
Delitzsch.    just  bcl^w  Babylon      The  for 1    to 

the  west,  is  the  I'allacopas.  upon  which 
l'i  was  situated,  ami  Bavilah  is  tli us  identified  w  ith 
the  portion  of  the  Syrian  di  -■  1 1  bordering  on  Baby- 
lonia, which  is  known  to  have-  been  rich  in  gold. 
The  latti  r,  Gihon,  is  the  shatt  al-Nil,  which  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kreeh,  while  Cush  is  the  Mat 
Rashshi,  or  the  norl  hern  part  of  Babylonia  proper 

i  uriously  ei gh,  this  region  was  also  called  "  Me- 

luha,"  which  name  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Ethiopia.  Other  Assyriologists  (e.g.,  Haupt,  "Wo 
Lag  das  Paradies?"  in  "Ueber  Land  und  Meer," 
1894  95,  No.  15)  do  not  credit  the  Biblical  writer 
with  the  definiteness  of  geographical  knowledge 
■which  Delitzsch  considers  him  to  have  had. 

A  very  natural  theory,  which  must  occur  toany 
one  reading  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesh  epic,  con- 
nects Eden  with  the  dwelling  of  Parnapishtim,  the 
Babylonian  Noah,  at  the  "confluence  of  streams." 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

or  Nar  Marralim  ("  Stream  of  bitterness"),  into  which 

emptied  the  fourrivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Kercha, 
and  Karun  (compare  Jensen,  "  Kosmologie  der  I 
loniir."  p.  507,  and  Jastrow,  "  Religion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians  and    Assyrians,"    p.   506)       It    is    probable, 
however,  that  the  story  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  a 

later  adaptation  of  an   old    legend,  points  of  which 

were  vague  to  the  narrator  himself ,  and  hence  any 

attempt    to  find   the   precise  location 

The  of  Eden  must   prove  futile.     Indeed, 

Gilgamesh    the  original  Eden  was  very  likely  in 

Epic.        heaven,  which  agrees  with  the  view 

on   the   subject    hi  Id   by  the   A  rabs 

Gunkel,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  also  adopts 

this  view,  ami  connects  the  Btream  coming  out  of 

Eden  with  the  Milky  \\a>  and  its  four  brat 

Though  there  is  no  one  Babj  Ionian  legend  of  the 

li  n  oi  Eden  w  il  h  w  inch  the  Biblical  storj  can  bi 

compared  as  in  tbecase  of  the  stories  of  the  Creation 

ami  of  the  Fl 1,  tl are  nevertheless  points  of  re 

lationship  between  it  and  Babylonian  mythology. 

<>n  0 1  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  el  Amarna.  now 

in  the  Berlin  Museum,  occurs  the  legend  of  Ad.ipa 
Adapa,  the  first  man,  is  the  son  of  the  god  Ea,  by 
whom    he   has   been  endowed  with  wisdom,  but  Dot 


with  everlasting  life.     He  lives  in  Eridu,  and  i 

for  the  sanctuat     i       I  >m    d    .      .       fish 

m  sea  the  south  wind  suddenly  arises  and 

urns  his  boat.      In  his  anger  Adapa  fights  with 
nth  w  in. I  and  breaks  his  w  ingS  so  that  he  can 

not  blow  for  seven  da-  -  a  mi.  the  god  of  heavi  a, 
hearing  of  this,  summons  Adapa  before  him.  Ea 
gives  his  son  instructions  as  to  his  behavior  before 

Ami.  among  other  thin-she  tells  him:  "lire.,,!  of 
death  will  liny  oiler  thee:  eat  not  of  it.  Water  of 
death  will  tiny  b  d  I  of  it."     Adapa 

does  as   he    is   told,    but    the    bread   and    water    Ann 
-   to   be    placed    before   liini  are  of   life,  not    of 
death.      Thus  Adapa  loses  his  chance  of  eternal  life. 

Be  puis  on  the  garment,  however,  which  is  offered 

him,  following  Ea's  instructions.     In 

The  El-      this  storj  the  bread  of  life  is  parallel 

Amarna      to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Biblical  story 

Tablets.       It  is  probable  that  the  water  of  life  also 

formed  a  part  of  the  original  story. 

and  that  the  rivet  ol  Eden  is  a  trace  of  it.     In  Ezek. 

\l\ii.  6-12  and,  with   some  variation,  in  Rev.   wii. 

1,  2  mention  is  made  of  a  "  river  of  water  of  life,  .  .  . 

and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of 

life,"  showing  that  the  water  of  life  was  associated 

«  ith  the  tree  of  life. 

Further,  in    the    Biblical    story,  as   in    the    Adapa 

legend,  man  is  prevented  from  eating  the  food  of 

life  through  being  told  that  it  means  death  to  him. 
"In  the  day  that  thou  latest  thereof  thou  shall 
surely  die"  (Cen.  ii.  17) ;  and  il  is  Ea,  who  lias 
formed    man.  who   is   the  means  of   preventing   him 

from  attaining  life  everlasting,  just  as  it  is  God  who 

removes  man  from  out  of  Eden  "lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and   take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 

and  live  for  ever"  (ii.  iii.  22).    Jastrow  (I.e.)  rt  marks 

that  the   Hebrew  story  is  more   pessimistic  than  the 

Babylonian,  since  God  even  begrudges  man  knowl- 
edge, which  the  Babylonian  .rod  freely  gives  him. 

Adapa.  who  has  been  endowed  willi  knowledge, 
puts  on  the  garment  given  him  by  Ann.  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  make 
for  themselves  garments  of  fig  leaves. 

Bchrader("K  A  T. "  ii.  I,  528)  calls  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  associating  the  name  "Adam  "with 
"Adapa"    The  "garden  of  God,"  situated  on  the 

mountain,  in  Ezek,  \w  iii.  bi.  II.  and  the  tall  cedar 
in  Ezek.  \  \  \i  8,  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
cedar-grove  of  Khumbaba  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and 

with    the  hi  Lib   cedar  in   the  midst  of   t  he  grove       In 

this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  to 

associal  I     1  di  tl   w  ith  I  he  t intain  in  Iranian  ins  I  Ii 

.   out    of  which   rivers   Mow  .  or  with  Ihe  Indian 

mountain  Mam  with  the  four  rivers  (Le mant) 

Jensen  ("Keilschriftliche  Bibliothek,"  \i  |  places 
the  "  confluence  of  the  streams  "  in  the  Far  West,  and 
associates  the  island  with  the  Greek  Elysium. 

The  snake  in  the  Btory  is  probablj  Identical  w  ith 
tin'  snake  or  dragon  in  the  Babylonian  Btorj  of  the 
i  In  ation  in  the  lb itish  Museum  there 
Snake  and  is  a  cylinder  seal  w  hich  has  been  sup 
Cherubim,  posed  by  Delitzsch,  among  others,  to 
i.  pn  sent  the  Babylonian  storj  of 
Eden  (see  illustration,  .liw  ENCYC  i  174)  The 
seal  represents  two  figures,  a  male  ami  a   female, 

Seated     "Il     opposite    sides    ol     a     tree,    with      hands 
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stretched  toward  it;  behind  the  woman  is  an  up- 
right snake.  This  picture  alone,  however,  ishard- 
|y  sufficient  basis  for  believing  that  the  Babyloni 
ans  had  such  a  story.  The  cherubim  placed  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  Eden  are  distinctly  Babylo- 
nian, and  are  identical  with  the  immense  winged  bulls 
and  lions  at  the  entrances  to  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 
ian temples.     Sec  Cherub. 
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In  Rabbinical  Literature:   The  Talmudists 

and  Cabalists  agree  that  there  are  two  gardens  of 

Edei e,  the  terrestrial,  of  abundant  fertility  and 

luxuriant  vegetation;  the  other,  celestial,  the  habi- 
tation of  righteous,  immortal  souls.  These  two  arc 
known  as  the  "lower  "and  "higher"  Gan  Eden. 
The  location  of  the  earthly  Eden  is  traced  by  its 
boundaries  as  described  in  Genesis. 

In  'Erubin  19a  (comp.  Rabbinovicz,  "VarifE  Lee 
tiones,"ad  loc.)  Resh  Lakish  expresses  himself  to  the 
following  effect:  "If  the  paradise  is  situated  in  Pal- 
estine, Beth-Shean  [in  Galilee]  is  the  door;  if  in 
Arabia,  then  Bet  Gerim  is  the  door ;  and  if  between 
the  rivers,  Damascus  is  the  door."  In  another  pari 
of  the  Talmud  (Tamid  3'>b)  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
pointed  out  as  the  location  of  Eden,  and  no  less 
a  personage  than  Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed 
to  have  found  the  entrance  of  Gan  Eden  in  those 
regions  which  are  inhabited  anil  governed  exclu- 
sively by  women.  Alexander,  who  desired  to  in- 
vade Africa,  was  directed  to  Gau  Eden  by  the  ad- 
\  ice  of  the  "elders  of  the  South." 

A  haraita  Axes  I  he  dimensions  of  Gau  and  of  Eden 
by  comparisons  with  Egypt, Ethiopia,  etc. :  "Egypt 
is  lou  parasangs  square,  and  is  one-sixtieth  the  size 
of  Cush  [Ethiopia],  Cush  is  one-sixtieth  of  the 
world  [inhabited  earth],  the  Gan  being  one-sixtieth 
of  Eden,  and  Eden  one-sixtieth  ofGehinnom.  Hence 
the  world  is  to  Gehinnon  in  sizeas  the  cover  to  the 
put  "  (Ta'an.  10a).  The  sameuaraita  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  defines  tin-  territory  of  Egypt  as  400 
parasangs  square,  equal  to  forty  days'  journey,  ten 
miles  being  reckoned  as  a  day's  journey  (Pes  94a). 
The  Rabbis  make  a  distinction  between  (Ian  and 
Eden.  Samuel  liar  Nahman  says  that  Adam  dwelt 
only  in  the  Gan  As  to  Eden — " No  mortal  eye  ever 
witness,  i  h.  0  God,  beside  thee "  (Isa.  lxiv. 4,  Hebr. ; 
Ber.  34b). 

The  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  wi.  7)  identifies  the  "four 
heads"  of  the  rivers  with  Babylon  (Pison),  Medo- 
Persia    (Gihon),    Greece  '  (niddekel), 
Identi-       Edom  Rome  (Perat),  and  regards  Ha 
fication  of    vilah  as  Palestine.  The  Targum  Yet  ti- 
the Four     shalmi  translates  "  Havilah  "  by  "  Hin- 
Kivers.        diki  "    ("Hindustan."    or  India',    and 
leaves  " Pison "  untranslated.      Saadia 
Gaon    in  his  Arabic  translation,  renders  "Pison"  the 

Nile,  which  11m  Ezra  ridicules,  as  " it  is  positively 
known  that  Eden  is  farther  south,  on  the  equator." 
Xahmanides  coincides  in  this  view,  bul  explains 
that  the  Pison  may  run  in  a  subterranean  p 
from  the  ci  piat  or  northward.  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro, 
the  commentator  of  the  Mislmah,  in  a  lettei 
bing  his  travels  from  Italy  to  Jerusalem  in  1489,  re 
lates  the  ston  of  .lews  arriving  at  Jerusalem  from 


"  Aden,  the  land  where  the  well  known  and  famous 
Gan  Edi  n  is  situated,  which  is  southeast  of  Assyria." 
Jacob  Satir,  who  visited  Aden  in  1865,  describes  it  in 
his  ••  Elien  Sap  pit-  "  (ii.3)as  sandy  and  barren,  andean 
not  posssibly  indorse  the  idea  of  connecting  Aden 
with  the  Eden  of  Genesis.  The  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  Jewish  authorities  point  to  the  location  of 
Eden  in  Arabia.  The  "four  heads"  or  mouths  of 
the  rivers  (=  seas)  are  probably  the  Persian  Gulf 
(east),  the  Gulf  of  Aden  (south),  tin'  Caspian  Sea 
(north),  and  the  Red  Sea  (west).  The  first  river, 
Pison,  probably  refers  to  the  Indus,  which  encircles 
Hindustan,  confirming  the  Targum  Yerushalmi. 
The  second  river.  Gihon,  is  the  Nile  in  its  circuitous 
course  around  Ethiopia,  connecting  with  the  Gulf 
of  Aden.  The  third  river,  niddekel,  is  the  Tigris, 
which  has  its  course  in  the  front  (]"IOTP>  "f  ASSUI 
(=  Persia  i,  speaking  from  the  writer's  point  of  view 
in  Palestine.  Some  explain  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  courses  of  tin.'  rivers  by  supposing  that  since  the 
I  teluge  these  rivers  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  en- 
tirely or  in  part,  or  have  found  subterranean  outlets. 
Indeed,  the  compiler  of  the  Midrash  ha-Gado]  ex- 
presses himself  as 'follows :  "Eden  is  a  certain  place 
on  earth,  but.  no  creature  knows  where  it  is,  and  the 
Ih.lv  One.  blessed  be  He!  will  only  reveal  to  Israel 
the  way  to  it  in  the  days  of  the  king  Messiah  "  (Midr. 
ha-Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  col.  75). 

The  boundary  line  between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural Can  Eden  is  hardly  perceptible  in  Talmudic 
literature.     In  fact,   "Gan  Eden  and  heaven  were 
created  by  one  Word  [of  God],  and  the  chambers  of 
the  Gan  Eilen  are  constructed  as  those  of  heaven, 
and  as  heaven  is  lined   with  rows  of  stars,  so  (Jan 
Eden  is  lined  with  rows  of  the  righteous,  who  shine 
like  the  stars"  (Aggadat  Shir  ha-Shirim,  pp.  13,  55). 
The  leviathan  disturbs  the  waters  of 
Earthly      the  seas,  and  would  have   destroyed 
and  the  life  of  all  human  beings  by  the 

Heavenly  bad  breath  of  his  mouth,  but  for  the 
Gan  Eden,  fact  that  he  occasionally  puts  his  head 
through  the  opening  of  Gan  Eden,  the 
spicy  odor  issuing  from  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic 
to  his  bad  smell  (B.B.75a),  Hiyya  bar  Hanina  says 
that  (bid  had  prepared  for  Adam  ten  canopies  of 
various  precious  stones  in  Gan  Eden,  and  quotes 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13  (P..  15.  75a).  This,  according  to  the 
Midrash.  relates  to  the  celestial  Gan  Eden.  The  Zo- 
har  claims  for  everything  on  earth  a.  prototype  al>o\  e 
(Yitro  82a).  Xahmanides  also  says  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Eden  in  Genesis  has  a  double  meaning,  t  hat 
besides  the  earthly  (Ian  Eden  and  the  four  rivers 
there  tire  their  prototypes  in  heaven  (Commentary 
to  Gen.  iv.  13).    See  Paradise. 

.T.  D.  E. 
In  Arabic  Literature:  The  Arabic  word  foi- 
l-Men is  -  'Adn,"  which,  according  to  the  commenta- 
tors and  lexicographers,  means"  fixed  residence."  i.e., 
the  everlasting  abode  of  the  faithful.  "  'Adn."  pre- 
ceded by  "  jannat  "  (gardens),  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Koran  (suras  i\.  73,  xiii.  '.':!.  \\i.  33,  xviii.  30,  xi.x. 
62,  sx.  78,  xxw.  30.  xxxviii.  50,  xl.  8,  xli.  12),  but 
always  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous  and  neveras  the 
residence  Of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  occurs  in  the 
Koran  only  under  the  name  of  "jannah"  (garden), 
although  the  .Moslem  commentators  agree  in  call- 
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i  u  lt  ii  "  Jannat  'Ado  "  (the  Garden  of  Eden)     I 

I  occur  tin-  words:  "And  we  have  said  to  Adam: 
j  with  thy  ■«  ife  in  the  garden  ["  fl  al-jannah 
which  Baidawi  explains:  "The  garden  lure-  i 
I  (aral-Thawab'  [The  House  of  Ri  i  ompense],  which 
i-  the  fourth  of  the  eighl  heavens."  According  to 
t  he  Koran,  the  gardens  of  Eden  are  in  heaven,  and 
form  a  pari  of  the  blissful  abode  of  the  believers. 
In  sura  ii.  23  il  gives  the  command:  "Announce  that 
the  belie\  its  w  ill  reside  in  delighl  ful  gardens,"  on 
which  Baidawi remarks:  "According  to  Ibnal-'Ab 

lias,  there  are  seven  gardens,  <>i f  which  is  called 

'Firdaus'  [Paradise]  and  one  ''Adn'  [Eden]." 
Hence  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  Eden  from 
which  Adam  was  cast  out.  Baidawi  says  on  sura 
ii.  '2:!:  "Some  people  have  though!  thai  ihis  Eden 
was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  or 
between  Persia  and  Karman.  God  created  it  in 
order  to  put  Adam  to  the  test."  Mohammed  Tahir 
("Majma'  al-Bihar,"  p.  225),  speaking  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  rivers  Jaihun  and  Jaihan  are  rivers 
of  the  garden  (" al-jannah  "),  says:  "The  terms  are 
figurative,  implying  that  faith  extended  to  those 
ons  and  made  Hutu  rivers  of  paradise."  In 
another  place  (ii.  p.  164)  he  says:  "The four  rivers, 
Sihan  [Jaxartes],  Jaihan  [Gihon],  Furat  [Euphrates], 
and  Nil  [Nile],  are  rivers  of  paradise."  Abu  Mo 
hammed  Mu'afa  al-Shaibani,  author  of  the  "  Uns  al 
Munkati'in,"  states  the  following  tradition :  "When 
God  created  the  Garden  of  Eden,  He  created  in  it 
thai  which  the  eye  had  never  seen  before,  that  which 
the  ear  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  that  which 
had  never  been  desired  before  by  man's  heart." 
There  is  another  tradition  that  God,  having  created 
the  Gardi  a  of  Eden,  ordered  it  to  speak.  'I'll 
den  pronounced  the  following  words:  "There  is  no 
God  besides  Allah."  The  garden  was  ordered  to 
speak  a  second  time,  and  it  added:  "The  faithful 
will  be  happy."  After  a  third  order  it  said;  "  m 
nr  ]i\  pocrites  will  never  enter  me."  Wahb  ibn  Mu 
Dabbahsays:  "There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Garden 
1  Eden  has  eight  gates,  the  porters  of  which  must 
let  anybodj  come  in  before  those  who  despise 
earthly  things  and  prefer  those  of   heaven  "    Ac 

cording  ti i  tradition  the  tree  of  life  was  a  stalk 

of  wheat— which  in  the  days  of  Adam  grew  to  the 
size  of  a  tree-  a  vine,  a  fig  tree,  or  a  "  tree  that  who- 
ever cats  of  it  grows  young  again  "  (Baidawi,  Com 
mental -\  mi  Koran,  sura  ii.  88)  W  i  il,  in  "  Biblische 
Legenden  der  Propheten,"  gives  some  interesting 
traditions  in  regard  to  Eden  and  Satan, 

Bibliography:   Hughes,   Dictionary  o)    Telam,   s.v,  Eden; 
D'Herbelot,    Biblinthfnui       n  U  nta  •  imed 

II  al-Bihar,  pp.  164,  225;    \    Gelgi 

and  Mam,  pp.  82,  83,  Had]  i 

i     ...  ii.  M.    Ski.. 

EDER,  EDAR;    1,  A  placi   near  EphratL 
[ehem      Jacob,  while  journeying  from  Bcthle 
hem  in  Hebron,  encamped  "beyond  the  tower  ot 
Eder"  ("  Migdal  'edi  r,"  Gen.  \\w    21)     The  nam.' 
"Migdal-'edcr,"  signifying  "tower  of  the  flock,"  was 
probably  derived  fn  in  n  tower  used  asa  lookou 
robbers  (comp.  Micah  h .  s 

2.  A  city  in  Judah  "  toward  the  borderof  Edom  in 
the  south  "  (Josh.  xv.  21,  R  V  l,  identified  by  Conder 
with  Kliiriiai  al  'A  ilar.  five  miles  south  ol  G 


3.  A  Levite  of  the  Merari  clan,  a  contemporary 
:  David  (I  ( Ihron.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  80). 

4.  A  Benjamite  chief  (A.  V.  "Ader,"  I  Chron. 
viii.  15 

i    g   ii.  E.   I.  N. 

EDERSHEIM,  ALFRED:  Christian  thei 
Lrian  and  missionary  to  the  Jews;  born  at  Vienn 
Jewish  parents,  March  7,  1825;  died  at  Menton 
March  16, 1889  He  embraced  Christianity  in  1846, 
ami  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in 
Jassy,  Rumania.  After  having  been  successively  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  he 
joined  the  Episcopalians,  settling  al  Oxford  in  1882. 
His  last  ecclesiastical  appointment  was  thai  <>f  vicar 
ot  Loders,  Dorsetshire,  which  h  I  in  1S83. 

Edersheim's  works  include:  "A  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  After  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem," 
1856;  "The  Temple;  [ts  Ministry  and  Servici 
1874;  "  Lifeof  Jesus,  the  Messiah,"  2  vols.,  1888  (his 
mosl  important  work);  "Prophecy  and  History  in 
Relation  to  the  Messiah,"  being  his  Warburtonian 
Lectures;  and  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiasticus,  in 
\\  ace's  commentary  on  the  Apocrypha. 

BiBLiooRAPni  :  Tnhv  m  H^im.  (Kdereheim'a  autobiography), 
London,  1890;  Diet,   yattonai    Biography,  s.v.;    Ih,    | 
(London),  Man  b  20,  1889. 

.! 

EDESSA  1 1  rliai.  'Oopoipn)):  The  present  I 
a  citj  in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey.  No 
mention  "I  the  name  is  found  in  Jewish  writings, 
oxcept,  perhaps,  in  Vmna  10a  (JOIN  or  mz'ix 
Neubauer,  "G.  T."  p.  346;  but  explained  bj  Jas 
trow,  s.v.,  as  Warka  in  southern  Mesopotamia).  The 
nil  Ter.  has  Din  (" Edessa ")  for  TIN  '"  Gen. 
s  10,  Jews  certainly  lived  here  in  early  times. 
One  of  the  pre-Christian  rulers,  Bakru  I.,  smi  of 
Phradasht  (115-112), is  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
a  Jewess  named  Kutbi,  whom  the  Mesopotamians 
afterward  adored  as  i  goddi  -  ((  ureton,  "Spicilc 
gium  Syriacum,"  25,  11).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  centurj    c.e.   a   Parthian   family  ruled   here, 

Hrsl  member  was  Abgar  VII. ,  son  of  1/ 
son  of  Helena  ol  Adiabene,    When  Addai,  the  apos 
tie,  came  t'>  Edessa,  In1  is  sail  1  to  have  stayed  at  the 
of  a  Jew  named  Tobias,  and  to  have  converted 
many  nt  his  host's  coreligionists.     The  influence  of 
the  Jews  is  seen  as  well  in  the  fact  that  the  Peshifta 
translation  -with  its  Jewish  tendencies    «:■<  madi 
in  Edessa,  as  in  the  Jewish  material  i"  !»'  found 
i.i  the  writings  of  such  Sj  riac  Church  fathers  as  St 
Ephraim.     The  old  Edessan  chronicle  mentions  at 
least   two  synagogues  (Rnn  KTOe>  n*2<    one  ol 
which  was  turned  by  Bishop  Rabbula  (412)  into  the 
!,  ipel  of  M.n  Stephen  (though  Heller  reads  N'liy. 
a  ( Ihristian  seel  i .   the  notice  is  repeated  in  psi 
Dionj  siu-  ol    fi   ii  iiin'  and  bj   Bai  1  Ii  bncus     The 
latter  relates  also  ("  Eccl   Chron  '  i   859)   that  the 
M,i  ii  in  Mohammed  ibn  Tahir  built  a  mosqui  in  s-'"> 
where  formerly  there  had  been  a  synagogue.    The 
city  was  \  isited  by  Pedro  de  Texeira  I  ev<  utei  uth 
md  Bi  njamin   II    (c    I860      both    reporl 

the  legends  which  i :ct  the  place  with   Uira 

because  of  its  proximity  to  Harran      The  S 

Midrash  identifies  yiN  with  Edessa,  as  in 

Yet.  (Budge,  "The Bee,"  p  87;  Be/.old,  "DieSclmtz- 
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liable,"  p.  154).  Tin  house  where  Abraham  was 
born  and  the  furnace  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
\i  mi  ■ml  an-  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  mosque  still 
bears  the  name  "Khali!  al-Rahman"  {i.e.,  "Abra- 
ham"). The  bouse  of  Job  is  also  to  be  seen,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Africanus,  the  tent  of  Jacob  was 
preserved  here.  According  to  Benjamin  II..  the 
fcitj  had,  in  li  is  i  lay.  150  Jewish  inhabitants;  accord- 
ing to  Cuinet,  the  whole  sanjak,  of  which  Drfa  is 
tin-  capital,  lias  at  present  about  :!f>T  .lews  in  a  total 
population  of  143,483;  the  city  itself  322  in  a  total 
of  55, 

Bibliography  :  Rubens  Duval,  Histnire  .  .  .  d'Edesse.  pp.  16 
rtaeq.;  i..  Hauler,  UnUrsucUungen  Uberdie  Bdess.  Chronik, 
pp.8,  106;  Bonet  Maun,  in  Rev.  Hist,  dea  Relig.  xvl.  381; 

i  Asu  .  s.v.i. 
j.  Q. 

EDINBURGH:  Capital  of  Scotland.  When  the 
Jews  bi  gan  to  settle  in  Scotland  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tbey  appear  to  have  hern  attracted 
in  the  first  instance  to  Edinburgh.  The  first  regular 
sj  nagoguc  was  established  in  1*10  with  twenty  fam- 
ilies. This  synagogue  was  situated  in  a  lane  off 
Nicholson  street.  After  a  year  the  congregation 
moved  to  a  small  hall  in  Richmond  Court  ;  and  here 
it  remained  until  it  acquired  a  synagogue  in  Park 
Place,  the  old  Iioss  Ihmse  having  been  adapted 
for  the  purpose  (1868).  The  congregation  worshiped 
here  until  quite  recent  years.  The  present  syna- 
gogue in  Graham  street  waserected  in  1S97.  Until 
1880  there  was  only  one  synagogue  in  Edinburgh. 
II\  that  time  a  number  of  foreign  families,  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  water-proof  clothing  industry, 
had  settled  iii  the  Dairy  quarter  of  the  city,  and  they 
formed  a  congregation  and  erected  a  small  place  of 
worship  in  Caledonian  Crescent. 

The  original  cemetery  of  the  Edinburgh  Jews  was 
situated  near  the  Causeway  side.  This  ceased  to  be 
used  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  Echo  Bank  Cemetery  was  acquired  and 
railed  off  for  Jewish  purposes 

The  first  minister  was  the  Lev.  Moses  Joel  of 
London,    who    continued    in    office    forty-six   years. 

until  his  death  in  1862.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
order  named  l>v  El kan,  Rosebaum,  Abraham  Har- 
field  (1864-66),  B.  Rittenberg  (1867-73),  Albu,  and  S. 
Davidson.    J.  Fttrst,  a  native  of  Courland,  educated 

at  the  rabbinical  college  of  W'ilna.  has  been  the  min- 
ister since  ls7!i 

Edinburgh  has  three  Jewish  charities:  a  benevo- 
lent loan  society,  a  board  of  guardians,  and  a  lying- 
in  society.  A  Hebrew  school  is  attached  to  the 
Graham   Street    Synagogue;  and    there   is  a   Jewish 

literary  society  as  well  as  a  Jevi  ish  amateur  orches- 
tral society.  The  .bus  number  (1903)  about  2,000 
in  a  total  population  ol  31  '■  000 

Bibliography:  Edinburgh  /•>,  rtinfl  Express, March 29,  1883: 
./,  wish  )  -  oi  Bool      ■    I 
J.  1.    II. 

EDINGER,  MARKTJS:  German  deputy ;  born 

al   Worms  Jan.  II.  |sos:  died  at   Mannheim   Feb.    9, 

1879  He  was  the  first  Jew  summoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  act  as  juror,  serving  at  \|a\  encc  in  ls47. 
It  was  in-  who  brought  about  at  Mayence,  in  spite 
of  the  passionate  opposition  of  the  orthodox,  the 

holding  of  regular  synag services  in  German 

lb-  took  an  active  part  in  polities.       In  Isjs  ],,.  u.ls 


of  ile-  leaders  of  tin-  Democratic  party,  and  his 

services  wen-  acknowledged  in  the  following  year 
when  lie  was  elected  mayor,  while  in  1850  he  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  the  Upper  House  of  Hesse — a  dis- 
tinction rarely  enjoyed  by  a  Jew  in  thosedays.  The 
success  of  the  reactionary  party  in  1853  obliged  him 
io  retire  from  his  office  for  a  time, 
s.  S.  Ro. 

EDOM,  IDUMEA  (DHK,  'Uov/iim):  Edom  is 
the  name  which  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-born 
son  of  Isaac,  on  the  day  lie  sold  his  birthright  to 
Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  reddish  color  of  which 

ui\es  it  its  name — "Adorn"  (Gen.  x.w.  3u).  The 
country  which  was  subsequently  inhabited  by  Esau 
and  his  descendants  w  as  called  "  the  field  of  Edom" 

(Gen.  xxxii.  3.  R.  V.)  or  "  the  land  of  Edom"(Gen. 
xxxvi.  16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  "Edom"  in  the  Bible 
is  also  used  as  an  equivalent  for  "  Edomites,"  though 
the  expression  "the  children  of  Edom"  occurs  but 
once  (Ps.  exxxvii.  7).  The  country  had  before  that 
been  called  "Mount  Seir"  (Gen.  xxxii.  4  [Hebr.], 
xxxvi.  8),  from  "' Seir"  the  progenitor  of  tlieHorites, 
who  lived  there  previously  (Gen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvi.  20, 
21).  According  to  Josephus  ("Ant."i.  18,§1),  the 
name  "  Seir"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Esau  was  hairy 
(Gen.  xxv.  25),  but  according  to  Gen. 
Biblical  xiv.  6,  the  mountain  was  called  "  Seir  " 
Data.  long  before  Esau's  birth.  The  bound- 
aries of  Edom  are  very  concisely  de- 
fined: Tiie  country  stretched  along  the  route 
followed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
to  Kadesh-barnea,  that  is,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  of  Arabah.  Southward  it  reached  as  far  as 
Elatli,  which  was  the  seaport  of  Edom  (Dent.  i.  2;  ii. 
1,  8).  On  the  north  of  Edom  was  the  territory  of 
Moab  (Judges  xi.  17,  18;  II  Kings  iii.  8,  9).  The 
boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom  was  the  brook 
Zered  (Dent.  ii.  13,  14.  18).  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  Isa.  xxxiv.  (1, 
lxiii.  1,  el  al  ).  In  the  time  of  Amaziah  (S3S  B.C. ). 
Selah  (lifT/ia)  was  its  principal  stronghold (II  Kings 
xiv.  7);  Elatli  and  Ezion-gaber  its  seaports  (I  Kings 
ix.  26). 

Contrary  to  the  promise  of  Isaac  that  Esau's 
dwelling  would  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  (Gen.  xxvii.  39),  Edom  was  a 
rocky  and  calcareous  country.  Esau  is  described  as 
a  man  who  subsisted  by  hunting  (Gen.  xxv.  '21  1 1 
piissiiu ),  as  his  descendants,  the  Edomites,  did,  living 
amid  rocky  fastnesses  and  mountain  heights  (Jer. 
xlix.  Ill;  Obad.  :!.  4).  The  name  "Mount  Seir"  or 
"  Mount  of  Esau  "  shows  that  Edom  was  a  mountain- 
ous country,  and  therefore  it  was  called  by  later 
writers  "Gebalene"  (the  mountainous). 

According  to  the  Bible,  immediately  after  Isaac's 

death  Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8), 

where    he    had    lived    before    (Gen.  xxxii.  3).     The 

Edomites  soon  became  powerful  enough  toextirpatc 

the   Horites,  the  former  inhabitants  of 

Rulers  of    the  country  (Deut.  ii.  12),  whose  ways 

Edom.        of   life   they  adopted.     As  among  the 

Horites,   each    tribe    was   ruled    by  a 

prince   or    chief   (tpf>N),    whose    position    resembled 

probably  that   of  an  Arab  sheik  (Gen.  xxwi.  15-19, 

29-30).      Later  the  Edomites  organized  themselves 
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into  a  kingdom,  and  bad  had  eight  kings  when  lin- 
king in  Israel  began  bis  n  icxxvi   81 
Howi  mi.  :i  list  "i  chii  [s  gh  en  after  il 
tin-  kings (ib.  xxxvi    to   18)    liowsthal  subordinate 
chiefs  ruled  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king.     In 
the  time  of  Moses  both  chiefs  and  kin  ioned 
(Ex.  xv.  15;  Num.  xx.   14).     When   the   Kin 
■.i  refused  to  allow  the  i  liildn  d  oi  [srai  I  to  pass 
igh  his  land  on  thi  ir  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
l  i,i.  1  il.-,  were  expressly  ordered  not  i  i  wage  war 
upon  the  Edomites,  but  to  go  round  their  cou 
(Num.  x\.  14-21;  Dent.  ii.  4-6).     Neither  did  the 
King  of  Edom  attempt  hostility  9  against  the  Israel- 
ites, though  he  prepared  to  n  sist  aj  irression. 

Nut  hi  ni;  further  is  heard  of  the  Edomites  until  their 
def<  at  by  Saul  four  bundred  years-  later  1 1  Sam.  xi\ . 
t;  :  forty  years  later  David  overthrew  the  Edomites 
in  the  "valley  of  salt,"  and  his  general  Joab  slew  all 

their  males  (il  Sam.  viii.   18,   II;    I   Kings  XI    L5,   16). 

Eadad,  one  of  the  royal  family,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
a  ft.  r  1  hi  id's  ileal  h  returned  and  endeavored  to  ex 
cite  bis  countrymen  to  rebellion;  failing  in  which  he 
to  Syria  (ib.  xi.  14-22;  Josephus,  "  Ant."  viii. 
7.  §  To.  From  that  time  Edom  remained  subji  ctto 
Israel.  David  placed  over  the  Kiloniilcs  Israelite 
ernors  or  prefects  (D.3.M :  II  Sam.  viii.  14),  and 
this  form  of  government  seems  to  bave continued 
iin.ler  Solomon.  When  Israel  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  Edom  became  a  dependency  of  Judah.  In 
the  time  of  Jehoshapbal  (914  B.C.)  a  king  of  Edom 
is  mentioned  ill  Bangs  iii.  9.  10,  13,  36  who  was 
I  rohalily  a  .1  in  lean  appointed  by  I  In-  King  of  Judah. 
Ii  is  stated  further  (II  Chron.  xx.  10-23)  that  the 
inhabitant  si  if  Mount  Si  ir  invaded  Judea  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Amnion  ami   Moab,  ami  that   the  invaders 

turned  against  one  another  ami  were  all  destroyed. 
Edom  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king  of 
its  own.  ami  afterward  retained  its  independence 
ill  Kings  viii.  20-22;  II  Chron.  xxi.  8).  Ama/.iah 
attacked  the  Edomites,  and  Blew  10,000  in  battle; 
10,000  more  being  dashed  to  pieces  from  the  cliffs. 
Their  stronghold,  Sclab,  was  taken,  Inn  the  Israelites 
were  never  able  to  subdue  Edom  completely  ill 
Kings  xiv.  7;  [I  Chron.  xxv.  II,  12). 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Edomites  took 
aii  active  part  in  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  ami  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  (Ps.  exxxvii  7:  Obad. 
11,13,14).  It  is  on  account  of  these  cruelties  thai 
Ed wass.i  violently  denounced  bj  the  Prophets 

(Isa.  xxxiv.  5-8;  Jcr.  xlix.  7  '.''.';  Obad.  /"i 

Edom  is  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in 
the  form  "Udumi"  (u);  three  of  its  kings  are  known 

from   the  same  sourci  :  Kaus-malaka  al  the  tit f 

Tiglath-pileser  (c.  745),  Malik-rammu  at  the  time 
■  ■t  Sennacherib  (c.  705),  and  Kaus-gabri  al  the  time 
of  Esarhaddon  (e.  680)  According  to  the  Egj  ptian 
Inscriptions,  the  "aduma"  at  times  extended  their 
possessions  down  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt 
Muller.  "Asien  un.l  Europa,"  p.  13  i.ftei   the 

conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonian;    the  Edom 
ites  were  allowed    to  settle  in  southern   Palestine, 

\t    (he   same   lime   they  Here  driven    In    the    Naha 
Leans    from    lilunna.      In    southern    Palestine    lhe\ 

prospered  for  more  than  lour  centuries.  Judas 
Maccabeus  conquered  their  territory  for  a  time  1 1  i 

h;;:.  "Ant  "  \ii   B,  .':'-  1,  6}     Tin  j  were  again  Bub 


bj  Ji  bn  IP  i.  anus  (,    125  b.i      by  \\  bom  they 

were  forced  to  observe  Jewish  ritesand  laws  i  ib.  xiii. 

9       !.  xiv.  4,  §  4).     The}    were   then    incorporated 

with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  coun- 

Post-        try  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro 

Biblical        mans  "Hum.  a"      Mark    in     s,     |'i.,l 

Times.       omy,    "Geography,"    \.    16).       Willi 

Aniipaier  began  the  Idumcan  d)  nasty 

that  i  uled  over  Judea  till  iis  [uesl   bj  the  I!" 

mans.      immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 

20,000  l'luineans.  under  the  lea.  l.l  ship  of  ,I,i  I  in.  Sim 

eon,  Phinehas,  and  Jacob,  appeared  before  Jcrusali  m 
io  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Zealots  n  lio  n  i  re  besieged 
in  the  Temple  (Josephus,  "  I!.  J."  iv,  I 
From  this  time  the  fduiro  ans  ceased  to  be  a  sepa 

rale  people,  though  the  name  "  Iiluniea"  still  existed 

the  ti f  Jen 

A.  cording  to  tin   Law  1 1  »eul    \  xiii.  v.  9),  the  eon 
iiion  could  ma  receive  descendants  of  a  mai 
riage  between  an  Israelite  ami  an  Edomite  until  the 
fourth  generation.     This  law  wasasubject  of  i 
troversy  between  K.  Simeon  ami  other  Talmudists, 
Mho  maintained  that  female  descendants  were  also 
excluded  until  tin-  fourth  generation,  contrary  to  H. 
Simeon,  who  regarded  the  limitation  as  applicable 
in  ...iii  io  male  descendants  1 5Teb.  76b). 

The  name  "  Edom  "  is  used  by  the  Talmudists  for 
the  Roman  i  mpire,  ami  the)  applied  to  Koine  everj 
passage  of  the  Bible  referring  to  Edom  or  to  Esau 
In  Leviticus  Rabbah  (xiii.) Rome,  under  the  name  of 
"Edom,"  is  compared  to  a  boar,  and  thesymbolic 
name  "  Seir "  was  used  i.\  the  poets  of  the  Middle 

\ ",  s   not   only  for    Home  (c p    I .. 

Use  .  lus.  I.  26,  II.  in    i,  but   also   for  Chris 

of  Name,     tianity    (Zunz,    "Literaturgesch."   p. 
620)       I  'a    this    ;e  count     the    word 
••  Edom  "  was  often  expunge, 1  bj  the  censor  and  an- 
other name  substituted  (I'opper,  "( 'eiisorship  oi  Hi 

brew  Books,"  p.  58).    In  place  of  "  Ed ,"  the  word 

"Hazir"  (swine)  was  occasionally  used,  perhaps  as 
a  mere  term  of  reproach  (I'm  see  Epstein,  "  Bei 
zur  .link  Allerthuniskunili  ."  p.  35).  In  Mi.lrash 
Tanhuma  Bereshit,  Hadrian  is  called  "the  King  ol 
Edom  "  The  Talmudists,  however,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  I  hey  assured 

would  attain  paradise,  because  he  had  not  acted  in 
the  manner  of  Esau  ('Ab  Zarah  10b).  'Abodab 
Zarah  10a,  however,  explaining  Obadiah,  vet 
says  that  Edom  bad  neither  written  nor  spoken  lan- 
This  is  inconsistent  with  Its  application  to 
Koine.      S.e  Tim  \n 

liiiu.i.M.itAriiY  :  Buhl,  DU  EdomUi  r,1893;  NOldeke,  InCueyne 
,.    Btbl  II.  lis] ;  Trumbull,  Kadeali  Barnea; 
Uii.'iiiL'.n.  Bettrttgt    ui  Semit    Relialnnagescft   p   10:  Horn 
in.  i.  Ancient  ffefcr.  Trad.,  Index ;  Rapoport,  Bitch  ti 
p.  14, 

a.  M    si  i 

EDREHI,    MOSES:     Moroccan    cabalist    and 
teacher  ol   modern  and  Oriental  languages  ol  the 

,    .1  Ii,  i    pat  I   ol    I  he    nineteenth    eelltlin   ;    l„,rn  ill    Mo 

isided  in  Amsterdam  and  in  I  Ingland      He 

was  the  author  of :  "  Sad  Moshch,"  sermons  for  the 
festivals,  Amsterdam,  I ^i  1: >  "Ma'aseh  Nissini,"an 
account  of  the  River  Sambatyon,  London,  1834  (of 
this  a  Hebrew  and  a  German  edition  appeared  al  Am- 
sterdam   1818);    "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ten 
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Tribes,  Settled  Beyond  the  River  Sambatyon  in  the 
Bast,"  London,   1836.     Edrebi  was  a  Una  believer 

in  the  existence  some- 
where   in     western 

Asia    of    I  li  c    Ten 

Tribes. 

Edrehi  appears  to 
have  been  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1829,  for  in 
June  of  that  year 
there  appeared  in 
■■  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine "  one  of  Chris- 
top  her  North's 
"Noetes  Ambrosi- 
an.c,  "devoted  in  large 
measure  to  Edrehi's  peculiarities.  His  long  beard 
and  Oriental  costume,  and  the  mixture  of  tongues 
be  employed  to  convey  his  meaning,  are  all  ad- 
verted to  with  kindly  humor. 

Bmll.  col.  1799 ;  ZeUner, 


Moses  Edrehi. 


Bibliography  i  Stelnschnelder,  i  m 
Cat.  Heir.  Books  lint.  Mus.  s.v. 
j. 
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EDREI:  Ancient  city  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at 
present  Der'at,  southeast  of  Mnzerili.  Tlie  city  is  ap- 
parently mentioned  as  "  ( itara  "  in  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  Old  Testament  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei 
are  referred  to  as  the  capital  cities  of  King  Og  (Josh. 
xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  According  to  Num.  xxi.  3:!  and 
Deut.  i.  4,  Og  was  defeated  in  a  battle  at  this  place. 
Edrei  is  mentioned  as  a  boundary  of  the  Israelitish 
conquests  (Dent.  iii.  10)  and  as  situated  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Manasseh  lying  beyond  the  Jordan  (Josh 
xiii  31).  Then  the  city  disappears  from  historical 
notice,  and  it  is  met  again  only  in  post-Biblical 
times  After  Pompey'sconquesl  of  the  land,  thecity 
belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  later  to" 
the  province  of  Arabia.  Eusebius  calls  it  "Adraa  " 
li  was  the  scat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Part  of  the 
.bus  whom  Mohammed  drove  from  Medina  came 
to  "  Adra'at."as  the  Aral  is  called  thecity.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  "Adratum  "  is  spoken  of .  The 
present  comparatively  populous  city  contains  few 
ruins,  as  the  old  city  was  completely  destroyed.  A 
great  Roman  aqueduct  ran  from  the  city  to  Mukes. 
Extensive  subterranean  dwellings,  forming  an  entire 
city,  arc  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Der'at. 
Bibliography:  w.  Max  Mailer,  Asten  und  Ennma,  p.  159; 
WeLzsteln,  RefucfoericM,  p.  IT:  Schuiimclit-r,  .-Inns  thr  Jor- 
dan, pp.  1  lis;  /.  /<.  /■.  r.  xl.40;  Scborer,  Gesch.  it. 38. 
E.  G.  B.  F.    Br 

EDRIS.     See  Enoch  in  Arabic  Literature 

EDUCATION. -Biblical  and  Pre-Talmud- 
ical  Data  :  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
people  from  childh 1  up  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 

from  the  very  beginning  Of  their  history  as  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  life.  Of  Abraham  the  Lord 
says:    "  I  have  singled  him  out  [A.  and  li.  V.  "known 

him  "1  to  the  end  that  be  may  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him  that  they  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment"  (Gen.  xviii 
lit,  llehr.i.     All  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  have 
for  their  object  the  inculcati E  reli  dousand  moral 

lessons  in  the  children  (  Ex.  xii.  26  1 1  St  7  ;   xiii.  8,  II  ; 

Deut.  iv.  9  el  teg. ;  v\.  20  etseg  ;  xxxii.  7,  46)  Espe- 
cially an-  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  coupled  with 


the  admonition  to  teach  the  children  and  bring  its 
truths  by  words  and  signs  constantly  and  impress- 
ively to  their  consciousness  (Deut.  vi.  7,  i\.  19). 

The  whole  Law  was  at  an  early  stage  utilized  for 
public  instruction,  The  Deuteronomic  law,  what- 
ever its  contents  were,  was  to  be  written  "very 
clearly  "on  large  stones  on  the  highways,  that  all 
the  people  might  read  (Dent,  xxvii.  1-8);  and  while 
each  king  or  leader  was  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  Law 
and  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  (I)eul.  xvii. 
18;  com]  1.  Josh.i.8),  all  the  people,  "the  men,  women, 
and  the  little  ones,"  were  to  assemble  every  seventh 
year  at  the  close  of  the  Sukkot  festival  to  hear  and 
to  learn  the  Law.  Out  of  this  Biblical  ordinance 
was  evolved  the  custom  of  completing  one  consecu- 
tive reading  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  Sabbath  serv- 
ices within  every  three  years  (probably  seven  orig- 
inally, later  three  and  one-half,  finally  one  year: 
Schtirer,  "Gesch."  3d  cd.,  ii.  455;  see  Pentateuch 
and  Liturgy).  This  custom,  however,  of  reading 
the  Law  every  Sabbath  in  public  is  so  old  that  Jose- 
phus("Contra  Ap"  ii.  17;  "Ant."  xvi.  2,  §  4),  Philo 
("De  Septennario,"  6),  and  Eusebius  ("Pnvparatio 
Evangelica,"  viii.  7,  12)  assign  its  origin  to  Moses 
(conip.  Acts  xv.  21). 

At  any  rate  "Torah,"  denoting  originally  "Law  " 
(Ex.  .xxiv.  12;  Lev.  vi.  2,  vii.  1,  xxvi.  40),  assumed 
in  the  course  of  time  the  meaning  of  "religious 
teaching"  (Deut.  i.  5,  iv.  44;  Mai.  ii.  7;  Ps.  xix  8; 
cxix.  71,  174;  Prov.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  vi.  23,  vii.  2), 
and  religion  to  the  Jew  became  the  synonym  of 
common  instruction.  For  a  long  time  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  the  keepers  of  the  Law,  were  the 
main  instructors  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxxi.  9, 
xxxiii  10,  Jcr  ii.  8,  xviii.  8;  Mai.  ii.  6;  II  Chron. 
xvii.  7;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxxi.  15).  According  to 
ancient  rabbinical  tradition,  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
produced  many  teachers  of  the  Law  (Gen.  R.  lxxii., 
xcix.  ;  Sifre,  Debarim.  354.  based  on  I  Chron.  xi. 
33);  also  the  descendants  of  Jethro  the  Kenite  are 
singled  out  as  teachers  (Mek  ,  Yitro,  2;  Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxv.,  after  I  Chron   ii.  55). 

The  recital  of  the  chapters  Shema'  and  Wchayah 
Im  Shamoa'  (Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21)  in  the  daily 
liturgy  instituted  by  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue 
impressed  each  father  with  the  obligation  of  teach- 
ing his  children.  Josephus  ("  Contra  Ap."  i.  12,  ii. 
is--.'.",;  "Ant."  iv.  8,  §  12),  and  Philo  ("Legatioad 
Caium,"  10,31)  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
Jewish  children  were  from  earliest  childhood  in- 
structed and  trained  in  the  Law  and  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  The  Books  of  Wisdom  contain 
many  pedagogic  rules.  Father  and  mother  are  re- 
garded as  the  child's  natural  instructors  (Prov.  i.  8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  20,  xiii.  1.  xxxi.  7;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  x\x. 
1-13);  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  chief  part  or  begin- 
ning of  knowledge  (Prov.  i.7;  comp  ix.  10)  The 
application  of  "the  rod  of  correction  "  is  often  rec- 
ommended (Prov.  xiii. '^4;  .xix.  18;  xxii.  15;  xxiii. 
13;  x\i\.  15,  IT),  though  to  the  intelligent  re- 
proof is  better  than  a  hundred  stripes  (xvii.  10).  The 
chief  admonition  is  to  train  the  child  at  the  right 
a  <  (xxii.  6),  and  the  child's  life  itself  is  to  be  a  con- 
tinual training  (Prov.  i.  2,  7,  8).  The  daughters 
probably  remained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mother  until  their  marriage  (Cant.  viii.  5). 
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From  Ibe  bands  of  the  parents,  whose  place  in 
royal  houses  was  taken  by  tutors (D'JDIN:  II  Kings 
\.  1.  5;  comp  11  Sum.  xii.  25),  the  child  passed  into 
tin- I)  professional  teachers  (D'llb  or  Q^vsX 

Prov.  \  13;  Ps.  cxix.  99),  called  also  "the  wise" 
(Prov.  \iii.  21).  Tlie  public  teachers  were  also 
termed  D'J'SD  (Neh.  \iii  :.  Ezra  viii  16;  1  Chron. 
xxv.  8)  and  D^'SCO  (Dan.  \i.  :;::.  ::."•;  scii.  ::  The 
pupils  (D'TC>.  Isa.  vi'i.  Hi.  liv.  13;  or  D'TV^n  I 
Chron.  xxv.  8)  were  addressed  as  "children"  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  12;  Prov.  i.  8;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  ii.  1;  iii.  1. 
17.  an. I  frequently  .  see  also  I 'id  v.  ebb). 

It  is  int i  i < —i i i ■  l:  to  i..ii''  thai  the  commandment 
"teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children"  (Dent.  \i 
8)  was  referred  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  okx  TJ3? 
TTD?n)at  atimewhen  tin-  propagation  of  the  Law 
was  made  the  chief  aim  of  life  (Sifre,  Debarim,  34; 
comp.  Abot  i.  1-2;  Peah  i.  1),  and  the  synagogues 
were  called  "plans  for  instruction"  (Philo,  "De 
Vita  Moy sis,"  iii.  27)  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Judaism  that  the  prophetic  ideal  of  the  future  is  of  the 
time  when  "tin-  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
nf  tin-  Lord  b  i  tin-  waters  cover  tin-  si 'a  "  i  [sa.  xi.  9), 
when  all  will  know  the  Lord,  "from  the  leasl  ol 
them  nut"  tin-  greatest  of  them"  (Jer.  xxxi.  84). 
Tin-  time  of  King  llezekiah  was  believed  to  In-  of 
this  kind,  -when  men.  women,  ami  children  alike 
studied  ami  knew  tin-  Torah  (Sanh.  94b) 

Bow  old    the  Institution  of  the  cmon  n"2- or 

"Ihouse.  is,  first  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 

li.  23,  it  is  difficult  to  saj  (si  e  Bl  T  ii  \  Mini;  \sn). 

Bibliography  i  Hastings.  Dtet.  Bible,  b.v.;  <  beyne  and  I 
Kncyc.  B(bl.  B.\  :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Erztehuny  and 

/  n( l,i  ;  5  liOn  '.  Bi   ■  h,  II.  3,  419  128. 

i    i.    ii.  K. 

In  Talmudical  Times:   The  period  of  1 k 

learning  or  of  the  scribes  ("soferim")  has  received 
Its  n.i i ne  i n.m  the  practise  of  transcribing  and  com- 
menting on  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  kingdom  of  .1  in  lab.  ami  more  especially 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Exile,  the  religious 
teachings  and  the  moral  principles  ol  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  had  assumed  definite  shape  as  the  be 
lief  and  religion  of  the  people.  After  the  end  of  the 
Exile  it  became  necessary  to  preserve  these  teach 
tags  and  the  documents  containing  them.  The 
education  of  the  people  passed  from  the  hand  of  the 

prophet  into  those  of  the  scril •  "  sofer  "  (Mai.  iv. 

4).  This  period  is  introduced  by  Ezra  the  8cribe, 
who  is  extolled  as  the  "restorer  ol  the  Torah" 
(8uk,  20a);  and  jusl  as  a  band  of  disciples  gathered 
around  Samuel,  ao  men  gathered  around  Ezra  who, 

following  Samuel's  example,  read  the  Law  to  the] 

pie  distinctly  and  explained  its  meaning  (Neh.  viii.  5 
i,    Ezra  belonged  in  the  priestly  casti .  to  w  horn 
the  task  of  education  fell  from  this  time  forward, 
-i'ii  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
tin  v  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  .  for  he  is  the 
messengcrof  the  Lordofhosts"  (Mai   ii.  T)     [i 
the  i""U  of  Bcribcs  came  from  among  the  I  i 
(Neh   l.e  ;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  where  the  educational 
aeti\  it)  of  the  Levites  is  by  an  anai  lironi  m  I 
ferreil  to  an  earlier  period  I      The  nun  1 1 
are  designated  as  D'J'aO  or  D,?'3B>B   •'■'  .expound 
era  of  the  Torah.     Here  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish 
history  is  an  organized  body  of  teachers      flieProph 


eta  ii-nl  been  replaced  by  the  priests;   these  in  turn 
were  succeeded  by  the  scribes,  "the  wisi 
l!.  B.  12a,  toajD  =yiy  Darn.  The  latter  are  des  ribi  d 
in  Dan.  sii   3  as  the  teachers,  D^atPDJl  j"  thej  that 
he  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."    The  Talmud  refi  rs  the 
d  clause  to  the  teachers.     The  stud]  ol  Scrip 
i '  -v  I.,  be  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  divided  them  into  two  classes,  the  erudite 
scribe  ('■  bakam  "  or"haber  ")and  the  unlettered  i 
i"  'am  ha  are?";  compare  Josi  phus,  "  Ant,"  i    . 

The  'i    first  restricted  their  educational 

activities  to  adults,  delivering  free  lectures  in  syna 

tea  and  schools  (see  Bet  ha-Midkash),  while 

the  eil  mat  inn  of  eh  ii.  ben  remained,  us  in  olden  times. 

in   the  bands  of  their  fathers.     But  as  boys  often 

lacked  this  advantage,  the  state  employed   teach 

era  in  Jerusalem  (I!.  I!.  21a),  to  whose 

The         care  the  children  from  the  provinces 

Reform  of   were  entrusted;  and  as  these  did  not 

Simon       suffice,  Bchools  were  also  established 

benShetah..  in  the  country  towns.     This  arrai 

ment  must  probably  be  referred  to  an 
ordinance  of  I!.  Simon  b.  Shetah  (Ter.  Kit  viii.. 
end),  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrin 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Jewish  siaie  These 
district  schools  were  intended  only  for  youth 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  could  pro 
villi-  for  themselves  away  from  home.  The  high 
priest  Joshua  b.  Gamla  instituted  public  schools 

for  boys  si\  and  seven  years  of  age  in  all  the  cities 

of  Palestine,  and  on  this  account  he  was  praised  as 
the  man  who  prevented  teaching  in  Israel  from 
being  altogether  neglected.  It  was  said  that  no  man 
who  p ret  en,  led  to  the  title  "Talmid  hakam"  ought 
to  live  in  a  place  where  there  were  no  teachers  foi 
children  (Sanh.  17b).  one  teacher  was  employed 
foreverj  twenty  five  boys      If  the  number  reached 

forty,   he   was   given   an   assistant    ("resb    dukna". 

I:    i;        ,      Many  rabbinical  sayings  indicate  the 

extraordinary  value  placed  by  the  Kabbis  on  eduea 

tion,  mi  the  school,  and  on  the  teacher.  R.  Eleazar 
b  Sbamua 

"  Let  toe  honor  ol  thj  pupil  in- as  mucb  to  thee  as  tblne  own. 

and  'in-  bonoi  "f  no  c panlou  I "  baber"]  as  mucb  astbi 

p  reverence  I   rtlij  t«ii  nei  as  mucb 
as  iin-  reverence  for  God"  (Ab.  Iv.  12).     "  rbe  -nun  - 

-  Ighs  all  "ii'i   o  lite s  '' raanda  "  (Peob  i.  1  ■. 

"Touch  not  my  anointed  [Ps.  cv.  15]i  this  refers  to  the  school 
children:  and  do  nol  offend  my  prophets :    this  refers 

era.*1    "  By  the  breatb  from  the  moutb  "f  Bchool  children 
■  lined  "  (Bhab.  119b).    "  Teaching  musl  w 
Interrupted  even  for  the  reestabllshmenl  .-t  the  Banctuai 
lerusalem  "  (Ui.).    "Instrucl  thy  son  with  tbe  assistance  of  a 
i l  text"  (Pes.  112a).    " The  advantage  ol  revli 

.1  :    U>  I'eVleW   III)   tlllie-   I-  heller   Mini   i |  le'.l     I -   " 

"  As  I  have  taugbl  you  without  pay,  says  God,  so 
musl  you i  led.38s 

The  duty  to  give  free  instruction  refers,  however, 

onlj  to  teaching  in  the  academies,  nol  to  clem,  n 

uction      Women  were  excluded  from  this  in 

B  true  tion.     While,  en    the   one   hand. 

Education    thej  were  required  to  be  taught  the 

of  Women.   Torah,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said 

by  R.  Eleazar  that  lie  «  ho  instructs 

bis  daughter  in  the  Law  is  like  one  «  ho  teaches  her 

indecorous  things  (Somali   in    I)      5Tcl    there   were 
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always  educated,  even  learned,  women  Theseprin- 
ciples  obtained  throughoul  the  Middle  Ages.  Since 
religion  entered  into  the  whole  sphere  of  life,  as  in 
determining  the  calendar,  in  agriculture,  etc.,  astron- 
omyand  mathematics  formed  an  integral  part  of  in- 
struction.    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  knowledge  of  these 

sciences  reflected  h r  upon  Israel  in  the  eyesof 

the  nations  (Shab.  7.">a,  with  reference  to  Deut.  iv 
6)  Furthermore,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  father  to 
let  his  son  learn  a  trade  not  only  that  he  might  be 
able  to  support  himself,  but  also  because  a  one-sided 
intellect  ual  occupation  with  the  Torah  was  not  con 
sidered  to  be  conducive  to  success,  but  rather  a 
drawback  from  a  moral  point  of  view  (Ab  ii.  2; 
Kid.  29a).  Accord- 
ing to  one  opinion, 
a  father  was  in  duly 
bound  to  have  his 
son  taught  even 
swimming  (Kid. 
I.e.). 

With  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Jewish 
system  of  educa- 
tion, while  preserv- 
ing intact  its  main 
characteristics,  be 
gan  to  be  differen- 
tiated according  to 
the  varying  sur- 
roundings and  out- 
ward circumstances 
of  the  Diaspora.  In 
Egypt  and  in  other 
countries  along  I  be 
Mediterranean,  Ju- 
daism succumbed  to 
Hellenism;  but  in 
Palestine  the  former 
conquered  the  latter 
so  completely  that 
after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple 
the  scribes  formal- 
ly banished  Greek 
learning  from  the 
Jewish  schools 
(Yer.  I'eali  i.  ;  B 
K  82b,  83a;  Sotah  41a.  Men  64b 
uncompromising  attitude  toward 


German  Jewish  School  of  the  Sixteenth  CeDtury. 

(After  a  contemporary  woodcut.) 


99b).  But  this 
alien  sciences  " 
has  never  been  adhered  to  either  in  principle  or  in 
practise.     The  Middle  Ages  furnish  abundant  proofs 

that    the  .hns  took  a  large   part  in  the  culture  ami 

learning  of  the  nations  among  which  they  dwelt. 

Even    alter    the  dissolution  of   the  Jewish   state, 
Palestine    remained    for  some    time  the  seat   of    the 

patriarchy,  anil  in  consequence  the  center  of  Juda 

ism.     The   most    momentous  achievement   of  that 

period  was  the  final  compilation  of  the 

Post-        Mishnab;  and  this  became  the  founds 

Talmudic    Hon  forall  the  lectures  and  discussions 

Education,  in    the   schools.     Toward    the  end    of 

the  tilth  century  this  compilation  was 

editetl  underthe  name  "  i  lemara  "  or  "  Talmud,"  and 
became  the  principal  subject  for  study  in  the  schools 


ot  the  Diaspora.  Babylon  contributed  largely  to  the 
work  through  its  flourishing  academies  in  Nchardea. 
Sura,  and  Pumbedita.  The  schoolhouse  ("sidra," 
from  which  the  presiding  officer  was  called  "resh 
sidra")  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  pupils,  who  lis- 
tened all  day  long  to  the  led  urer  or  to  his  interpreter 
("met  urgeman").  Gatherings,  also  ("kalian"),  which 
attracted  men  from  far  and  near,  were  held  in  the 
spring  and  the  fall  of  the  year  At.  these  gath- 
erings lectures  were  delivered,  important  decisions, 
or  rules  of  conduct,  werelaid  down,  and  rabbis  were 
appointed  with  certain  formalities  and  ceremonies, 
which  served  later  as  patterns  for  European  universi- 
ties (compare  Jacob  Alting,  "Hebrteorum  Republics 

Scholastica,"p.l22, 
Amsterdam,  1652). 
Discourses,  also, 
called  "rigle."  were 
delivered  on  feast- 
days.  Every  com- 
munity had.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  higher 
schools  ("metid- 
tas"),  preparatory  or 
elementary  schools 
frva;    njsSix    rva 

-I2D;  N^13DX  =  ".t"- 
,  i  under  direction 
of  elementary  teach- 
ers cp-m'  npa; 
iMi2~-<"<^: '■■.'"). 
where  the  children 
were  taught  the  He- 
hrew  alphabet  and 
the  Bible. 

The  influence  of 
Arabian  civiliza- 
tion in  developing 
the  scope  of  Jewish 
education  is  quite 
noticeable.  From 
the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  the 
rector  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Sura  bore 
the  title  "Gaon." 
The  Geonim,  in- 
stead of  condemn- 
ing secular  knowl- 
edge considered  it  a  means  for  advancing  and 
completing  Jewish  religious  thought  (Gratz,  "Ge- 
schichte,"  v.  208).  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  at.  that 
time,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  great  scholars  of  those 
days,  in  both  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  system  of  education.  A 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  such  works  as  the 
"Testament" of  Judah  ibiiTibbonof  Granada  (1120- 
1190).  as  well  as  in  the  twenty  seventh  chapter  of  the 
"Cure  of  Souls."  by  Joseph  b.  Judah  ilm  Aknin  of 
Barcelona  (end  of  twelfth  century)  Both  writings 
give  in  detail  a  number  of  rules  for  pedagogy  and 
for  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  the 
schools  Joseph  ilm  Aknin  lays  down  the  following 
desiderata  for  the  successful  teacher.  He  must  ha vs 
complete  command  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to 
teach:   be  must  carry  out  in  his  own  life  the  prill- 
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ciples  he  wishes  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils;  he  must 

.  sacl  no  pay  for  liis  Ue  must  look  »i|n m 

his  pupils  as  if  they  were  his  own  sons, 

Qualifica-     and  treat  them  accordingly;  lie  must 

tions  of  train  liis  pupils  t'>  lead  an  ethical  life; 
a  Teacher,  he  must  not  be  impatient,  but  come  to 
his  pupils  with  a  happy  countenance ; 
and  he  must  teach  his  pupils  according  to  the  range  of 
their  intellectual  abilities.  The  following  order  of 
studies  to  he  pursued  is  recommended:  reading,  wri- 
ting. Torah.  Mishnah.  Hebrew  grammar,  poetry, 
Talmud,  philosophy  of  religion,  logic,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  music,  mechanics, 
medicine,  and,  lastly,  metaphysics.  Joseph  also  lays 
down  rules  which  the  pupils  arc  to  follow.  They 
are  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  pure;  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  ask  instruction  in  that  in  which  they  are 
ignorant;  not  to  think  of  future  gain  or  that  their 
study  has  an  ulterior  object;  to  commence  their 
studies  by  learning  the  elements  and  principles  upon 
which  science  is  built ,  to  let  no  moment  of  the  day 
or  of  the  night  pass  in  idleness;  to  make  tlie  acquisi- 
tion of  wisdom  an  end  in  itself ;  to  leave  their  place 
of  residence  for  some  other  place  famous  for  its 
learning;  and,  lastly,  to  show  their  teachers  even 
greater  honor  than  their  parents. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  onward  the  "seven 
sciences"  (J"llC3n  njJQB>),  enumerated  different]}'  by 
various  writers,  comprised  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum among  Jews  as  well  as  among  Christians.  Other 
authors  who  insist  upon  having  education  and 
teaching  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  arc:  Judah  b. 
Samuel  b.  Ahbas  iu  his  "Ya'ir  Netib"  (c.  1250); 
Shem-Tob  b.  Joseph  Falaquera  (died  after  1290), 
especially  in  his  didactic  novel  "Ha -Mebakkesh  "; 
Joseph  Ezobi  (c.  1250)  in  bis  didactic  poem  "Ka'arat 
Kesef  "  ;  and  Profiat  Duran  of  Catalonia  (c.  1330)  in 
the  introduction  to  his  grammatical  work  "Ma'ase 
Efod."  Systematic  Jewish  education  in  Italy  re- 
ceived like  care  and  encouragement,  due  in  pari  to 
the  influence  of  scholars  from  Spain  and  Provence 
Deserving  of  mention  in  this  connection  are:  Jacob 
b.  Abba  Mari  Anatolio  of  Provence;  Zerahiah  b. 
Isaac  of  Barcelona,  who  lectured  at  Rome;  Kalony- 
mus  b.  Kaloiiytuus  of  Provence;  and  the  native 
Italian  Jews  Judah  It.  Moses  of  Rome  and  the  poet 
Immanuel.  All  these  men,  belonging  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  stimulated  interest  in  the  "alien 
Sciences"  and  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  Jewish 
literature.  Numerous  hints  on  pedagogy  are  scat- 
tered throughout  their  works.  The  "Book  on 
Ethics.''   \,}    Jehiel  b.  Jekutiel  of  Rome  (1278),  in 

which  are  found  together  with  the  i al  teachings 

of  the  Rabbis  maxims  from  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
TheophraStUS,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  gives 
the  best  view  of  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Italian 
Jews  of  the  period. 

Side  by  side  with  this  scientific  trend  went  the 
endeavor  to  guard  Jewish  education  against  the  in- 
fluences of  the  current  culture  in  so 
In  far  as  it  was   a   menace  to  religion. 

Northern     This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Jews 

Europe.       of  northern  France  and  of  Germany, 

where   their   Christian   neighbors  also 

were    backward   in   learning.     This  one-sidedness 

and  concentration  shaped  the  system  of  education 


and  teaching  for  the  Jewsof  northern  France  and  of 
Germany.  The  so-called  "Mahzor  Yitrv"  of  Sini- 
hah  b.  Samuel,  a  pupil  of  Rashi,  describes  i?  508) 

how  a  child  received  its  first    instruction— a  descrip 
t i' hi  that  is  supplemented  by  the  contemporaneous 
"Sefer  Asufot": 

(in  ttie  Feast  i  if  Weeks,  the  day  when  the  Law  was  proclaimed. 

tlie  cbild  was  handed  over  to  the  scl I  With  especial  ceremony. 

Having  been  bathed  and  (tressed,  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  syna- 
gogue at  daybreak,  and  flared  before  the  Torah,  [rum  which 
was  read  the  passage  fur  the  day  (the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xix.  in  rt 
■■<!.•.  Then  he  was  led  to  liis  teachers.  While  en  tlie  way  lie 
was  wrapped  in  a  shawl  or  a  cloak  to  guard  him  from  the  evil 
eye.  The  teacher  took  the  child  in  Ins  anus,  and  tbensethim 
down.  After  this  he  took  a  slab  upon  which  were  written  the 
first  four  and  the  last  four  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
the  sentences:  "  Moses  commanded  a  law,  even  the  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob"  (Dent,  xxxiii.  t);  "Let  in- 
struction be  my  vocation  ";  and  the  first  verse  of  Lei  Iticus.  This 
slab  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infant  In  his  cradle  when  he 
v.  as  Darned  :  even  in  ancient  times  it  was  used  for  the  first  in- 
struction witli  the  idea  that  the  slab  which  treated  of  the  pure 
ohe  sacriflcesl  should  first  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pure  (the 
children).  The  teacher  then  pronounced  slowly  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  tlie  pupil  repeating  them.  The  last  four  letters 
were  pronounced  in  their  proper  order  as  one  word  (nenp).  and 
also  backward  as  one  word  (pitST1).  The  slab  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  the  child  might  lick  off  and  taste  as  it  were 
the  sweetness  of  instruction.  There  was  also  a  honey-cake 
made  of  three  kinds  of  fine  flour,  upon  which  were  marked  the 
Biblical  verses  Ezek.  hi.  3;  lsa.  i.  4.  5:  I's.  oxix.  9. 11,  12,  13.  34, 
97,  130,  140. 

There  was  also  an  egg  inscribed  with  Biblical 
verses — a  supposed  preventive  of  forget  fulness. 
While  reading  the  pupils  were  required  to  sway 
their  bodies  and  to  recite  to  a  certain  tune,  which 
varied  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  The 
text  was  translated  into  the  vernacular.  The  chil 
dren  soou  advanced  to  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud, 
so  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  a  boy  had  attained  a 
certain  independence  and  was  in  a  position  to  enter 
the  yeshibah  or  academy.  Here  he  listened  to  lee 
tures  on  the  Talmud  remarkable  for  their  depth  and 
acuteness,  and  then  took  up  the  wan- 
The  dering  life  of  the  "bahur,"  which  re- 

Wandering  sembles  much   that  of  the  Christian 

Scholar,  bacchant  or  traveling  scholar  (see  Ba- 
hur). The  constant  influx  of  new  ele- 
ments stimulated  the  teaching  at  the  academies,  and 
this  again  influenced  the  life  of  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation. A  picture  of  this  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Pious,"  by  Judah  of  Ratisbon.  Com 
pared  with  the  surrounding  Christians,  the  Jews  are 
seen  to  have  been  in  no  wise  inferior  to  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  somewhat  superior  because  their  intol 
leets  were  sharpened  by  Taltnudic  studies.  A  Chris 
tian  lay  preacher,  Sebastian  Lotzer,  refers  to  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  Jews  in  being  instructed  iu 
the  Law  from  their  youth.  The  medieval  period  ends 
in  France  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
country  in  1395;  in  Germany  with  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  there  in  1348;  and  in  Spain  and  Sicily 
w  ith  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  therefrom  in  1492. 

The  ideas  on  education  which  the  Spanish  Jews 
carried  with  them  were  developed  more  freely  in 
their  new  surroundings.  In  Italy  especially,  under 
the  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning,  this  was 
most,  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  curriculum 
published  by  David  Provenzale,  in  Mantua  in  1564. 
for  the  educational  institution  which  he  had  intended 
to  found.     This  curriculum  includes  the  Bible  and 
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the  Talmud  with  the  best  commentaries,  Hebrew 
grammar,  Jewish  philosophy,  composition  and  cal- 
ligraphy, Latin  and  Italian  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics,   cosmography,   and   astrology.     Thi 
shows  the  intellectual  status  of  the  [taliai 
how  they  became  thi  of  nearly  all  the  He 

braists  of  the  age  of  humanism.     The  Spanish  and 
e  Jew  scarried  their  educational  ideas  also 
into   Holland.     The  school   at    Amsterdam,    which 

za  attended,  was  admired  by  Shabbcthai  Shei 
tel  Hurwitz  ("  Wawe  ha-' Amuddim     9 
of  it -i  s_\  stcmatic  arrangement,  and  w  as  held  up  as  a 

rn  to  th.'  congregations  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland.  According  to  Shabbethai  Ilass,  it  com 
prised  si\  classes,  the  curriculum  being:  (1)  Hebrew 
reading,  until  the  praj  i  1 3  were  mast  !  i  The 

iteuch  w  ith  tin-  tonic  accents.     (8)  Reading  and 

translation  from  the  Bible,  w  ith  Rashi  s  commentary 

upon   the   weekly   section.     (4)    The 

In  Am-       Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  with 

sterdam.     the   tonic   accents.     (5)    Lectures    on 

Hebrew  grammar  and  discussions  oi 

halakic  passages  from  the  Talmud,  tin- class  b 

luctedin  Bebrew.  (ti)  The  school  proper,  called 
"'Ez  Hayyim,"  and  presided  over  by  the  grand 
rabbi.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  proper 
wi  re  the  Talmud  with  Rasbi  and  Tosafot,  responsa 
and  discussions  on  the  code  of  Maimonides.  The 
hours  of  instruction  were  from  8  to  11  I  M.  and 
from  2  to  5  P.M.,  or  until  the  afternoon  service. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  .lews  in  German]  , 
Austria,  and  Poland  were  defective  in  so  far  as  the 

grading  of  classes  was  so  arranged  thai  pupils  were 

instructed  in  the  most  difficult  passage  -  oi  tie'-  Tal- 
mud even  before  they  had  mastered  the  Bible,  and 
were  thus  trained  to  excel  in  seephisiie-  dialectic 

Many   rabbis  declaimed   against    these    C Hi  ions, 

which  were  not  improved  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  then  only  gradually. 

Even  before  Moses  Mendelssohn,  individual  .1.  .-. 
had  attained   to  the  general  culture  of  their  time-; 

for    instance,    the   physician    Tobiah 

Eighteenth.  Nerol,  who  was  born   in  Metz,  1652, 

Century,     ami  who,  by  permission  of  the  Elector 

of  Brandenburg,  bail  sun  lied  in  Frank 
fort-on-the-Oder;  tin'  ichthyologist  Blocb  of  Berlin; 
and  others.     Yet  to  Mendelssohn  is  due  1  he  gi 
improvement   of  tin'  Jewish  educational    system. 
lie  bad   many   followers,   who.   as   contributors   to 
the  Hebrew  periodical   "Ha-Meassef,"  were  called 

"  Measseflm,"  and  were  instrumental  in  raising  their 

coreligionists  te>  higher  intellectual  planes.  In  Aua 
tria  especially  ,  Hart  w  \l'  Weasel]  's  I  [ebrew  circular 
letter,  "  Words  of  Peace  ami  of  Truth"  (1782)  in 
which  h''  advocated  general  culture,  justifying  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  religion,  stirred 
up  the  .lews  to  cany  mil  He-  suggestions  oi 
pcror  Joseph  II.  for  improving  their  school  system. 

Th.'  actual  systematic  reorganization  of  th'-  Jew 
lab.  Bystem  of  education  and  teaching  dates  from  the 
founding  of  the  following  schools: 

(1)  Tin'  Jewish  Free  School  oi  Berlin,  founded  in 
l?Ts  under  the  leadership  of  David  Friedlander  and 
banc  Daniel  Itzig.  Th.'  following  Bubjects  were 
taught:  German,  French,  Hebrew,  business  technol- 
ogy, arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  writing,  and  ilia 


lie.'  Wilhclm  School  of  Brcslau,  founded  in 
1791,  but  discontinued  Boon  afterward. 

The'  Jildische  Haupt-  und  Freischule  (Hei 
liche  Franzschule)  of  Dessau,  founded  in  1799  bj  an 
association  of  Jewish  young  men. 

Jacobsonsi  bule(daj   ami  boarding-si  b 
1   Beesen  in  the  Harz    Founded  in  1801  by  Israel 
son  (born  in  Halberstadt    1768, 
Modern      died  in  Berlin  Sept.    13,   1828).     The 
Schools  in  school  is.  in  accordance  with  the-  in- 
Germany.    tent  ions  oi  its  humane  founder,  a  non 
Be ctai iarj   educational   instil ution    for 
bo_\s.      li    is  still   flourishing,   ami   was    attended 
between  the  years  1888  ami  1867  by  1,414  pupils, 
of  whom  719  wen-  Christians. 

I  Ri  .1  und  Vol ksschule  der  Israeli tischen 
(Jem.  inde  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  (Philanthropin), 
founded    in    1804  by   Sigmund    Geisenheimer.     It 

was  at    lir  irian,  but  when    the  city  came 

under    Prussian    rule    the    school    was   restricted    to 
Jewish  youth. 

6  flu  Samson 'sche  Freischule  of  Wolfenbllttel, 
including  a  boarding-school,  founded  in  lsu;  i,y 
Isaac  Herz  Samson.  L.Zunzand  M.  Josl  were  pre- 
pared there  f.ir  the-  university. 

',  i  Tin-    Huh    School  at   Tarnopol    in   Galii  i  i 
founded  in  1813  by  Joseph  Perl;  its  normal  courses 
served  as  models  for  other  normal  schools  of  Austria. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
following  governments  have  interested  themselves 
in  Jewish  schools:   Prussia,  which  introduced  i 
pulsory  education  (comp.  I.  Gei  er,  "Zeit.  fQr  die 
Geschichteder  J  mien  in  Deutschland,"iii.  29«<« 
Wilrttemberg  (" Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschafl   I  li 
Di  utsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulgeschichte,"ix.  51  et 
»i  q.  i;  1  lanover,  Bavaria,  Baden,  1  [esse,  etc.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  their  children  have  entered 
the  slate-  or  municipal  schools,  receiving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  same'  way  as  the  pupils  of  other  de- 
nominations.    In  Austria  the  Jewish  teachers  of  re- 
employed in  the  public  sch.  mis  have-  the  same 
official  Btanding  as  their  Christian  col 
General       leagues,  which  is  not  the  case  in  I'rus- 
Com-        sia.      Besides  this,   Jewish   children 
pulsory      receive  instruction  also  in  special  re 
Education,   ligious  schools  (Talmud  Torah  Schu 
li'ii).      The   founding  of  Jewish  ele- 
mentary schools  called  for  normal  scl Is  for  Jewish 

nis.     in  1809  a  teachers' seminary  was  founded 

ii  i  a.- 1 1 .  others  are  in  Berlin.Hanover,  Htlnster,  etc 

Wiih  this  awakening  to  the  need  of  general  cul 

ture  came  the  demand  for  scientifically  trained  rabbis. 

The    following    institutions    provide   BUCh    training: 

the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Breslau,  founded 
by  Frftnkel ;  the  [nstitute  for  the  Science  of  Judaism 

at  Berlin  :  the  <  Irthodox  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Ber 

lin;  the-  Stale  Rabbinical  Scl 1  at   Budapest;  the 

Jewish  Theological  Institute'  of  Vienna.     Tin  last 

two  institutions  are  supported,  the  first 
Education  entirely,  and  the  si  cond  partly,  bj  lie 
of  Rabbis,    government.     Similar  institutions  ex 

ist  in  Talis.  I ilon,  Florence,  Cincin 

nati.  and  New  York  (see  Si.min  \i;n  s.   R  \i;r.i\ie  \i 

\    of  old,  larger  communities  support  schoolhouses 
(Bmo   'JG),  where    popular  lectures  on  the  Bible, 

the    I  a  i  mud,  and  the  Midi  ash  are  delivered. 
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In  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Russia,  Ru- 
mania, and  Turkey.  Jewish  education  is  in  almost 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  prior  to  Mendelssohn; 
Unit  is,  those  countries  are  given  over  to  one-sided 
Talmudic  study,  and  hold  aloof  from  general  cul- 
ture (see  Alliance  Israelite  Dnivekselle).     The 
Russian  government  lias  founded  rabbinical  schools 
—for  instance,  at  Jitomir— which  furnish  the  offl 
ciallj  recognized  rabbis.     More  important,  however, 
are  the  yeshibot.     The  rabbis  who  direct  these  are 
remarkable  for  their  minute  knowledge  of  the  Tal- 
mud as  well  as  for  their  antagonism  to  culture.     In 
Rumania  the  Jews  arc  not  onl)  curtailed  in  their 
civic  rights,  but  their  educational  opportunities  also 
are  limited  by  the  government.     For  education  in 
other  countries  see  Pedagogics. 
Bibliography  :  GOdemann,  Das  Judische  Unterrichtswesen 
11  ,,/,,,  tid  d(  •  SpanUch-Arabvschi  n  Period?,  Vienna,  1873; 
Idem,  Bench,  -i  vols.,  Vienna,  1880-88  ;  idem,  QueUenschrifteii 
Qcxch.de*  UnterrUMs  itnd  dear  Erziehung  bei  Deuisch- 
enjuden,  Berlin,  1891  ;  Samuel  Marcus,  Die  POdagogih  des 
Israelltischen    foBres,  2  vols..  Vienna,  1877;  B.  Btrassburger, 
Gesch.der  Erziehung  and  des  Unterrichtx  bei  den  Israe- 
l:i.ii.   mil  einem    Anhang,   BQMographU    der  Jttdischen 
Pltdagoole,  Stuttgart,   1885;    Ludwig  Uorwitz,  Gcsch.  der 
Herzoglichen   Franzschule   in  Dessau  I799-1S49,  in   Mii- 
theUungen  des   Pereins  fttr  AnhaUi&che  Gcsch.  und   Al- 
terthumxkunde,   vi.;  Ehrenbertr,  Die    Samsmi'gchi    Frei- 
nchuh   n,i   WolfenbUttel.m  Orient,  Lit.  1844,  pp.  66  et  seq.; 
Ariiiii-iin. Die  Jaenbsanschuli   ;»  Seesen.  am   Harz,  Bruns- 
wick, 1867;  Baerwald,  Zur  Gesch.  der  lictd-  inn  I  FoVaschule 
der    Isnnlitisilif a     Gemeindt      in    l-'ntnl.tiiri-a.-M.,    in 
Einladungsschrift,  1869-75;   Das    JUdische    Schuhiiehrer 
Seminarlum  in  Berlin,  Berlin,  1840;  Joseph  Perl's  liing- 
raphy.  In  Buscb's  Jahrbuch,  IS46-47. 

M.  G. 

Trade-Schools  :  As  soon  as  emancipation  came 

there  was  a  tendency  among  Jewish  philanthropists 
to  train  their  poorer  coreligionists  in  handicrafts, 
though  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  ow- 
ing to  the  existence  of  the  gilds.     Thus,  Jacobson 
u  ished  to  train  Jews  as  artisans  as  early  as  ISO.",,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Westphalia 
to  do  so,  though  he  was  informed  thai   they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  gilds  (Ki'ilf,   "Jacob- 
son,"  p.  11).     Notwithstanding  this,  many  societies 
for    the    training   of    Jewish    boys    in     handicrafts 
were  formed  ,  the  earliest,  so  far  as  is  known,  being 
that  established  in  1798  at  Copenhagen  ("Orient," 
1843,    p.  58).     This    was    followed    at 
Technical    Cassel  in  1802;  and  during  the  next 
Training-      fifty   years  general  associations   were 
Among      formed    in   Prussia    (1812),    Bavaria 
Jews.         (1830),    Baden    (1833),   Saxony  (1837). 
Hanover  (1841),    Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia (1846);  in  many  eases  these  general  movements 
had  been  preceded  by  local  associations,  the  success 
of   which  led  to  their  spread. 

In  1888  Baron  de  Ilirsch  gave  large  sums  of 
monej  2,000,000  gulden)  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
artisansin  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  In  the  preceding 
year  \.  Handler  of  Leipsic  had  given  100,000 marks 
for  a  school  for  Jewish  boys  to  be  trained  as  artisans 
("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."1888,  p.  505).  In  1844-45 
many  private  benefactors  devoted  their  money  to 
a  similar  purpose.  In  the  former  year  II.  Todesco 
founded  a  prize  of  500  florins  for  every  Jewish  jour 
neyman  who  completed  his  apprenticeship  at  Vienna 
("Orient,"  1844,  p.  188),  and  1).  Massaroni  of  Home 
gave  '.'.000  florins  to  the  Trabotti  foundation  to  train 
each  year  I  wo   Jewish  lads  as  watchmakers  ("Allg. 

/.,  i!   des  Jud."  1845,  p.  6 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  towns  and  countries 
in  which  exist  certain  of  the  most  effective  associa- 
tions that  have  helped  to  train  Jews  in  handicrafts 

throughout  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Countries  in  which  general  institutions  exist  are 
indicated  by  italics. 


Founded. 

Place. 

Source. 

1793 

Copenhagen 

Orient,  1843,  p.  58. 

Hi.' 

Cassel 

A.  Z.J.  1891,  No.  1-'. 

p.  2. 

1812 

Prussia 

A.  Z.  J.  1882,  p.  71 ;  1800,  pp.  22.  vl. 

1819 

Strasburg 

A.  Z.  J.  1S4U.  p.  214 ; 

ISKJO,  p.  115. 

1823 

Frankfort-on 

.Main 

the- 

A.  Z.  J.  1845,  p.  22. 

1826 

BavarUx 

A.  Z.  J.  1888,  p.  165. 

1829 

Dresden 

A.  Z.J.  1N37.  p.  4. 

1833 

BadV  ii 

A.  Z.  .1.  is:j7.  p.  382. 

1&34 

Venice 

A.  /..  J.  1838,  p.  497. 

1835 

Scnwerin 

A.  Z.  J.  1839,  p.  393. 

1837 

Saxony 

A.  Z.  J.  1837,  p.  1<">. 

1839 

Budapest 

A.  Z.  J.  1889,  p.  550. 

1840 

Breslau 

Orient,  1843,  p.  :£.">. 

1841 

Bonn 

A.  Z.  J.  1841,  p.  84. 

1841 

Ranouer 

A.  Z.  J.  1841,  p.  325. 

1841 

Vienna 

A.  Z.  J.  1883,  p.  107  ; 
Jahrb.  i.  69. 

Wertheimer, 

1843 

Miilhausen 

A.  /..  J.  Is4:>.  p.  297. 

1843 

Prossnitz 

A.Z.J.  1843,  p.  324 

1845 

Mannheim 

A.  Z.  J.  |s4.-..  p.  47s. 

1846 

Prague 

VVertheimer,  jabrb. 

lit.  52. 

1846 

H  u  n  a  a  r  w 
Low  i 

1L. 

A.  Z.  J.  18*5.  p.  748. 

1846 

Bohemia 

A.  Z.  J.  1846.  p.  030. 

1850 

Bayi  ■( 

Univers.  Isr.  April  19, 1901. 

ls.V, 

Posen 

A.Z.J.  184-'.  p.  114. 

1867 

Rome 

Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  4,'>5 

1888 

Galicia  and  Bu- 
kowtna  (Baron 

de  Hirsch) 

A.  Z.  J.  1888,  p.  790. 

A.  Z.  J.  =  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judentuuins. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
versale and  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  have  estab- 
lished technical  schools  as  part  of  their  regular  work 
in  the  East,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  most  apprentice- 
ship committees,  attached  to  boards  of  guardians 
and  other  Jewish  philanthropic  institutions,  to  train 
in  manual  labor  the  lads  entrusted  to  their  care. 
See  Alliance  Israelite  Uniyerselle;  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association. 

a.  D.-J. 

EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE.  See  New 
York. 

EDUCATORE  ISRAELITA  :  Monthly  period- 
ical founded  by  Giuseppe  Levi,  and  published  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Esdra  Pontremoli,  at 
Yercelli  ( 1853-74).  It  advocated  moderate  Jewish 
reform,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  cooperation  of 
all  communities.  Luzzatto,  Delia  Torre,  Cantoni, 
Mortara,  and  Benamozegh  were  among  its  contribu- 
tors. After  Levi's  death  in  1874  the  periodical 
was  continued  in  Casale  by  Flaminio  Servi  under 
the  title  II  Vessili.o  Israelitico. 
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I    E. 


'EDUYOT  ("  Evidences  "  of  the  sages  on  ancient 
halakot;  called  also  Behirta  ["Choice"  of  hala- 
kot]):   The  seventh  treatise  in  the  order  Xe/.ikin  of 

the  Mishnah.     When,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Temple,  it  became  necessary,  through  the  removal 
of  R,  Gamaliel  II.  from  the  office  of  patriarch,  to 

decide  religious  questions  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
there  was  produced,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  trea- 
tise 'Eduyot,  a  collection  of  unassailable  traditions. 
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From  time  to  time  more  material  was  added  to  this 
groundwork,  until  the  treatise  was  concluded  on  the 
redaction  of  the  whole  Mishnah.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  many  subjects  touched  upon  in 
the  'Eduyot;  and  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  each 
is  not  its  purpose.  Even  the  names  of  the  sages  re- 
sponsible for  the  halakot  provide  but  a  loose  thread 
of  union. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  longer  portions  of 
the  treatise: 

Chapter  i.:  In  1-3  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Hillel  and 
Shammai  is  again  brought  up  for  consideration ;  namely,  the 
chief  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  uiddah,  hallab,  and 
mlkweh.  In  711  the  schools  bring  forward  various  decisions 
relating  either  to  Levitical  purity  or  to  priestly  tithes  ("toho- 
rot."  "zera'im").  In  12-14  a  group  of  halakot  is  given  in 
which  the  Hillelites  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  Shammaites. 

Chapters  ii.  and  iii.:  Insertions  in  which  Hanina,  "  the  deputy 
of  the  high  priest,"  reports  concerning  certain  customs  in  the 
Temple  and  other  precedents  at  Jerusalem  (ii.  1-3).  Each  mish- 
nah consists  of  three  halakot,  which  were  pro- 
Contents,  pounded  by  Ishmael  or  in  his  school,  or  by 
Akiba  or  in  his  house  of  learning  (4-8);  they 
are  followed  by  two  haggadic  sentences  of  Akiba  (9-10),  In 
eh.  iii.  space  is  given  to  Dosa  ben  Harkinas,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  the  disputes  with  (iainaliel;  and  matters  relating  to 
tohorot  and  zera'im  are  treated  together  with  a  marriage  law. 
in  7-12  the  thread  dropped  in  ch.  ii.  is  taken  up  again :  it  con- 
tains four  questions  disputed  by  Joshua;  three  byZadok;  four 
by  Gamaliel  (besides  two  groups  of  his  teachings,  each 
group  consisting  of  three  parts,  which  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  two  schools) ;  and  three  by  Gamaliel's  colleague, 
Eleazar  ben  Azariah. 

Chapter  iv.:  Continues  i.  12-14  by  giving  the  exceptional  cases. 
Here  the  Shammaites  appear  as  putting  a  milder  construction 
upon  the  Law  than  the  Hillelites  (1-12). 

Chapter  v.:  Gives  other  halakot  in  which  the  Hillelites  and 
Shammaites  take  a  stand  similar  to  that  taken  in  the  earlier 
chapters.  These  halakot  are  severally  mentioned  by  Judah, 
Jose,  Ishmael,  and  Eliezer  (1-6). 

Chapter  vi.:  The  opinions  of  new  colleagues  of  Jose,  Joshua, 
and  Eliezer  are  given  in  continuation  of  ch.  iii.,  partly  treating 
of  the  same  subject  (1-3) . 

Chapter  vii.:  Joshua  and  Judah  again  appear  (1-7),  and  Ga- 
maliel's halakot  are  given  on  the  consecration  of  the  new  moon 
and  of  the  leap-year,  a  subject  of  dispute  at  the  time.  In  8-9  the 
opinions  of  older  colleagues  are  given. 

Chapter  viii.:  The  opinions  of  members  of  the  house  of  Beteira 
(1,  3)  and  of  important  contemporaries  and  older  teachers  (2,  4) 
are  presented ;  also  a  balakah  of  Akiba  on  a  marriage  law, 
already  treated,  and  a  statement  of  Joshua  on  the  future  mission 
of  the  prophet  (5) .  To  this  the  opinions  of  other  teachers  are 
added. 

The  tractate  closes  with  an  ethical  teaching :  "  The  wise  men 
say,  Elijah  will  not  appear  in  order  to  draw7  some  nigh  and  to 
keep  others  away,  but  in  order  to  bring  peace  into  the  world  : 
'  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  unci  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  And  he  shall  turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers '  (Mai.  iii.  23-24  [A.  V.  iv.  5-6])." 

The  space  in  this  treatise  allotted  to  each  of  the 
teachers  is  in  proportion  to  his  importance;  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Akiba's  name  is  justified 
by  the  great  conciliatory  part  which  he  took  in  the 
disputes  of  the  time. 
A  synopsis  of  some  of  the  insertions  follows: 
In  1.  4  i'i  this  question  is  put  :   "  Why  are  not  the  names  given 

of  the  authors  of  those  halakot  which  are  not  a 'pted?"    The 

answer  is:    "To  show  that  after  a  clearer  in- 

Insertions.    sight  they  withdraw  their  opinions  and  do  not 

abide  by  them  stubbornly;  or  they  are  used  as 

sources  to  serve  as  precedents  in  certain  cases."    in  v.  6  Akiba 

hen  Mahalalel  is  cited  as  having  llriulv  adhered  to  his  opinion  : 
but  at  his  death  he  bade  his  son  yield  to  the  majority.  In  ii. 
<.i  10  and  viii.  8-7  are  sayings  to  encourage  the  people  for  the 
loss  of  the  Temple. 

The  Tosefta  to  'Eduyol  generally  follows  the  or- 
der observed  in  the  Mishnah.     After  the  introductory 


halakot  (Tosef.  i.  1-3  =  Mishnah  i.  1-3)  and  the 
peace  exhortations  (Tosef.  i.  4-6  =  Mishnah  i.  4-6), 
those  cases  mentioned  in  Mishnah  i.  12  are  taken  up 
in  which  the  Hillelites  yield  to  the  Shammaites  (To- 
sef. i.  6),  the  disputes  between  the  schools  being 
omitted.  Sentences  follow  (Tosef.  i.  8-14  =  Mish- 
nah ii.  5-10)  advising  a  wise  and  moderate  limitation 
of  individual  opinions  where  certainty  is  lacking 
in  cases  of  dispute.     After  a  short  selection  from  the 

third  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  (Tosef. 

The         i.   16-18  =  Mishnah  iii.  3,  6,  7),  con- 

Tosefta.     sideration  is  given  to  the  occasional 

milder  constructions  of  the  Shamma- 
ites and  the  severer  ones  of  the  Hillelites  (Tosef.  ii. 
2-9  =  Mishnah  iv.  6,  7,  11 ;  v.  1,  3-5).  In  Tosef.  ii. 
9,  the  exceptional  opinion  of  Akabia  (Mishnah  v. 
6,  7)  is  considered.  Tosef.  ii.  10  (=  Mishnah  vi.  3) 
and  iii.  1  (  =  vii.  2)  touch  briefly  upon  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Gamaliel.  Tosef.  iii.  2,  3  (=  Mishnah  viii. 
5)  gives  laws  of  purification  which  have  reference 
to  the  position  of  Jerusalem  after  the  destruction. 
The  conclusion  (Tosef.  iii.  4).  agrees  with  Mishnah 
viii.  7.  Tosef.  i.  7,  ii.  1-2,  and  ii.  6  do  not  wholly  fit 
into  this  treatise.  The  last  paragraph  is  a  fragment 
from  the  Mishnah  of  Eliezer  ben  Jacob. 

In  general,  the  Tosefta  took  as  a  basis  a  treatise 
which  dealt  only  with  the  chief  questions  regarding 
the  day  called  "bo  ba-yom  "  (that  day);  but  the 
Mishnah  of  Eduyot  is  of  a  wider  range. 

Bibliography:  J.  H.  Diinner,  Einifles  liter  Ursprungund 

Bedeutitng  des  Traktats'Edu)i<it,  in  Monatsschrift,  1871, 
pp.  33-42,  .">y-77;  Iiabbinowicz,  Leginlation  Criminate, pp. 
205-212,  Paris.  1871:  Scbwarz,  Controverse  der  Scham- 
maiten  und  Hilhlitcn,  Vienna,  1893;  BruM's  Jahrh.  iv. 
63-64;  Rapoport,  in  Kerem  llnnrd,  v.  181;  Krochmal, 
Monh  \tl>uhtha-Zcman,  pp.' 163-164  tt  passim:  Kluger, 
Ueber  fjenesis  und  Composition  der  Halachasammlung 
•Eduyot,  Bieslau,  1895;  L.  A.  Rosenthal,  Ueber  den  Zusam- 
merihang  der  Misrhna,  pp.  37-63,  strasburg,  1891;  idem, 
Ueher  die  Hagada  in  derMechUta,  in  Kohut  AfemoriOI 
Volume,  New  York,  1897;  Albert  Bcheinln,  Die  Hoekschule 
zu  Jamnia,  Krotoschin,  lsits ;  Rosenthal,  Die  Misrlina: 
Aufbdu  und  Quellenscheidung,  Strasburg,  1903. 

s.  s.  L.  A.  R. 

'EFA  or  HEFA:  Rabbinic  scholar  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Babylonia,  who.  al- 
though but  few  halakot  and  fewer  haggadot  are 
associated  with  his  name,  acquired  considerable 
fame  as  belonging,  to  "the  ingenious  scholars  of 
Pumbedita "  (Sanh.  17b ;  Men.  17a).  His  full  name, 
which  was"'Efa  b.  Rahba,"  appears  once  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  i.e.);  but  in  Yerushalmi 
he  is  always  cited  as  "Hefa,"  without  patronymic 
or  title. 

BiBLioGRArnv  :  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  85a;  Heilprin,  Seder  ?io- 
Dorot,  ii.,  s.v. 
S.  S.  S.   M. 

EFES,  AFES,  or  PAS :  Scholar  of  the  third 
century;  secretary  to  the  patriarch  Judah  I.  (Gen. 
R.  lxxv.  5),  and  one  of  the  last  tannaim.  Af- 
ter Judah 's  death,  while  Efes  conducted  a  col- 
lege in  southern  Judea,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
called  "  Efes  (in  Yerushalmi,  "  Pas ")  Daromi " 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  68a;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  7),  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Sepphoris,  although  the 
dying  patriarch  had  ordered  the  appointment  of 
Hanina  b.  Hama  to  that  position.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  supersede  Efes,  who  was  his  senior  by 
two  years  and  a  half  (Shab.  59b;  Ket.  103b;  com- 
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pare  Yer.  I.e. ;  Eccl.  R.  I.e.).  Hosha'yah  Rabba  was 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  reported  in  his  name  several 
haggadic  remarks,  among  them  one  bearing  on  Isa. 
U  ::  (Hebr.):  "Nations  shall  walk  by  thy  light," 
from  which  he  argues  that  Jerusalem  will  in  the 
future  become  a  torch  by  the  light  of  which  people 
will  walk  i  Pesik.  -\\i.  144b).  Hosha'yah  reports  also 
a  civil  law  in  Efes'  name  (  Ver.  Yoma  v.  43a);  and 
Simeon  b.  Lakish  applied  to  him  for  information  on 
a  ritualistic  point  ('Er.  65b;  Yer.  'Er.  iv.  23c). 

s  did  not  survive  Judah  I.  many  years,     lie 
was  succeeded  by  II  vmn  \  i:.  II  wt  \. 

Biiu.ioGRAPiir:  Frankel,   Mebo,  p.  122a;  Halevy,  Dorot  ha- 
liiflinniin,  11.  133a  el  tea.;  Bacner,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  91; 
Hellprln,  Seder  lut-lximl,  ii„  s.i\\  Weiss,  LXjr,  lii.  44. 
8.  S.  S.    M. 

EFODI.     See  Duran,  Pkofiat. 

EFRATI,  AMRAM  BEN  NATHAN  :  Rabbi 
of  Valencia  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nissim  b.  Reuben, 
ralilii  of  Barcelona,  and  of  Simeon  b.  ?emah  ( EtaSH- 
\W/,\.  whom  he  consulted  on  rabbinical  questions. 
He  occupied  the  rabbinate  of  Valencia  formore  than 

forty  years.      Efratl  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 

contemporaries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  he  had  had  occasion  to  at- 
tack certain  powerful  members  of  Ins  community 
w  hose  act  ions  had  given  public  offense.  He  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  Talmudist  and  mys- 
is  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  secular 
sciences  also.  He  seems  to  have  been  opposed  to 
casuistry.  In  his  decisions  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  largely  followed  Maimonides, 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  there  came  to  Vali 
Basdai  b.  Solomon,  a  distinguished  casuist,  who  en- 
deavored to  defame  Efrati  and  attacked  him  openly. 
Efrati's  literary  remains  consist  only  of  a  few  re 
sponsa,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Weiss,  Dur,  v.  157-161;  Aziilul,  Slum  hn-Ur- 
ttnlim,  i.  77b. 
s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

EGER  (Czech,  Cheb) :    Bohemian  town,  on  the 

righl  bank  of  the  River Eger.     The  population  of 

r  in  1890  was  17,148,  including  508  Jews.     The 

oldest  document  mentioning  the  Jews  is  dated  Match 

12,  1314,  and    refuses   them    permission    to  inhabit  a 

oi  w  street,  near  the  monastery.  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  Oct.  28,  1822,  in  which 
the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  pledgi  9  Eger  to 
John,  King  of  Bohemia.  Louis  annulled  all  thi  - 
of  Abbot  Gricbel  of  Waldsassen  to  the  Jews.  At 
that  time  the  .Jews  inhabited  a  special  part,  of  the 
i  ity  called  "  Cnter  den  Juden." 

About    1882,  under  Charles  IV.,  many  rii  b    .bus 

settled  in  Eger,  where  they  succeeded  so  well  that 
ia  a  short  time  the  Jews  formed  one  I'm  nth  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town.  They  had  then  a  high  school, 
'     nagogue,  a  synagogue  courtyard  ("Judenhofl  "), 

a  house  for  the  cantor,  and  a  cemetery.  Their 
wealth  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  charges  against  the  .lews  tit  the  time  of  the 
Black  Death  (1848)  reached  Eger  on  March  25, 
1849;  and  in  1850  they  were  suddenly  attacked  bj 
tin-  mob,  Incited   by   a   monk 's  preai  bit   ■     near]) 


all  were  massacred,  their  goods  appropriated,  and 
their  books  taken  to  the  town  hall,  whence  t  hey  were 
sent  to  the  imperial  Library  of  Prague,  The  strei  I 
when-  this  occurred  still  beats  t  in'  name  "  Mordgass 
chen."  <bt  May  15  the  citizens  were  absolved  from 
all  guilt  in  the  matter  by  Charles  IV  himself.  It 
seems  that  the  few  survivors  Bed  to  Kdnigsberg,  a 
neighboring  town,  where  they  gave  Jewish  burial  to 
man]  of  the  dead  whom  they  had  carried  with  them. 
Some. lews  returned  to  Eger  shortly  after  this,  for 
four  "Judenmeister"  (rabbis)  are  mentioned  in  1352, 
and  a  tombstone  of  a  Jewess,  "  Kele  "  (1358),  is  still 
to  be  seen.  They  repurchased  fromAlbrecht  Noth- 
heft,  the  "Landvogt,"  their  synagogue,  school,  and 

cemetery.  This  pun  base  was  continued  by  Charles 
Nov.  6,  1364.  On  Jan.  25,  1879,  King  Wenzel  form- 
ally declared   that  the  .lews  of   Eger  were  his  serfs 

(" Kammerknechte "),  and  that  they  could  be  sum- 
moned only  before  the  royal  judge  of  the  town; 
thej  were  thus  protected  against  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  authorities.  Two  years  later,  May  5, 
1381,  he  freei  1  the  .  lew  a  of  Eger  (together  with  other 
inhabitants)  from  taxes  forflve  years  in  return  for 
financial  assistance.  In  13!I0  he  remitted  all  debts 
(hie  the-  Jews.  He  included  them  in  t lie  safe-con- 
duct given  (1891)  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  so 
that  they  had  protection  within  the  empire  and  in 
Bohemia.  Many  documents  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  evidence  the  jealousy  aroused 
through  their  success  by  the  "Jewish  bread -thieves." 
In  1410  they  had  their  own  "Tanzhaus"  in  the 
"  Judengasse." 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les, a  deputation  from  Eger  complained  t<>  King 
Sigismund  (1430)  that  the  Jews,  on  the  strength  of 
their  old  privileges,  were  not  performing  military 
--  i '.  ice.  The  city  council  thereupon  received  permis- 
sion (Oct.  3)  to  expel  all  the  Jews,  The  synagogue  be- 
came a  chapel.  But  the  council  soon  repented,  and 
in  1 184  received  permission  from  Sigismund  to  allow 
as  many  Jews  to  cnter  the  city  as  business  interests 
demanded.  A  safe  conduit  was  given  on  Oct.  1. 
Each  Jew  ish  family  was  to  pay  fifty  florins  "  Schutz- 
geld."    In  1487 there  were  two  families,  In  1457 only 

three,  the  last  with  the  express  permission  of  King 

Podiebrad.  In  1468  King  George  .agreed  to  there- 
quest  of  the  Senate  to  put  the  I  i  .1,  ..  ,  under  the 
dominion  of  t  be  city  itself. 

At,  the  present  time  the  community  of  Eger  has 
i  hoe  village  dependencies,  a  synagogue,  a  cemetery. 
a  bebra  k&ddisha,  a  society  of  synagogal  chorists, 
and  a  woman's  benevolent  society.     See  BOHEMIA 
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EGER   or    EGEBS:    A  family  established   for  a 

long  time  at  Halberetadt,  Germany.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  known  by  the  name  of  "Gins" 
or  "Ginsmann,"  by  which  appellation  the  tirst  two 
definitely  authenticated  members,  Mayer  and  Ds 
vid,  arc  known.  |{.  Akiba  Eger  of  Posen,  likewise 
called  liimseli  u Ginsmann "  while  in  Priedland.  To 
the  same  family  probably  belongs  Jaci  bl  ■■  i    some 
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time  teacher  at  the  Training-School  for  Teachers  in 
Berlin. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  foregoing  and  "f 
some  of  tlic  other  important  members  of  the  family 
follow  the  subjoined  pedigree: 

The  shtadlan  It.  Haver  (Jinsmann 
(Halberstadt,  Germany;  d.  1874) 

I 


Elijah  Eger  (J.  1705) 

I 

Lob  Eger 

(d.  1750) 


David  Ginsmann  (d.  1601; 
celebrated  as  a  "  harif ") 


Elitah  Eger 
id.  1781) 


Sinihah  Bunim  Eger 
'(d.  1761) 

I 


I  1 

Mayer  Eger       David  Eger         Akiba  Eger 

(author  of  "  Mishnat  de- 
Ilabbi  Akiba  "  ;  d.  1758) 

I 

1 


Lob  b.  Eger 
(rabbi  in  Halberstadt ; 
d.  1814) 


I 

Wolf  Eger  (rabbi 

InLeipnik) 


Samuel  Levin  Egers 
(author  of  "  'Atteret 
Paz  ";  "  Landrab- 
biner"  in  Bruns- 
wick; d.  1842) 


Akiba  Eger  (rabbi 

in  Halberstadt; 

d.  1834) 

I 

Joseph  Eger  (assistant 

rabbi ;  d.  1854) 

I 

Jacob  Egers 
(d.  1891) 


Gitel  =  Moses  Guens 

I 

Akiba  Eger  (rabbi 

in  Posen  ;  d.  1837) 


Bibliography  :  Auerbaeh.  Grsch.  der  Israel  it  isehen  Gemeinde 
Halberstadt,  pp.  32,  33, 142,  1866. 
J.  H.  Gut. 

Akiba  Eger  (Eiger)  the  Younger  (Akiba 
ben  Moses  Guens):  German  rabbi  and  champion 
of  Orthodoxy ;  born  at  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  Nov. 
8, 1761 ;  died  at  Posen  Oct.  12, 1837.  Akiba's  mother, 
Gitel,  whose  family  was  probably  from  the  Bohemian 
city  of  Eger,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Akiba  Eger 
(d.  1758),  formerly  rabbi  of  Presburg,  whose  name 
was  taken  by  his  grandson,  Akiba  ben  Moses  Guens. 
At  an  early  age  Akiba  show"ed  great  proficiency 
in  Talmud,  so  that  his  uncle,  Wolf  Eger,  later  rabbi 
of  Leipnik,  took  him  under  his  care  at  Breslau. 
Akiba  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that  the 
wealthy  Itzig  Margalioth  of  Lissa  gave  him  his 
daughter  Glueckche  and  provided  for  his  needs. 
He  refused  to  accept  a  rabbinical  position,  bis  ideal- 
istic nature  being  repelled  by  the  idea  of  deriving 
material  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  Law.  The 
great  conflagration  which  destroyed  Lissa  in  1791 
impoverished  his  father-in-law  and  forced  Eger  to 
accept  the  rabbinate  of  Markisch  Friedland  in  West 
Prussia.  His  noble  and  self-sacrificing  character 
and  his  great  Talmudic  learning  made  him  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  won  for  him  an  international  rep- 
utation among  orthodox  Jews.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  resign  his  charge  and  to  accept  a 
position  as  teacher,  or  a  small  stipend  from  wealthy 
patrons  of  a  bet  ha -mid  rash,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  religious  responsibilities  of  the  rabbinical  office, 
but  remained  in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
congregation  and  family.  When  his  daughter  Sorel 
married  Moses  Schrelber  in  L813,  he  allowed  his  son- 
in-law  to  present  his  name  as  a  candidate  to  the  con 
gregation  of  Triesch  (Muuz,  "Rabbi  Bleasar,  Ge- 
naunt  Bchemen    Rokeach,"  p.  143.  Treves,    L895). 


For  unknown  reasons  the  change  was  not  made,  but 

,i  \  car  later  he  was  called  to  the  important  rabbinate 

of  Posen.     Prom  that   time  his  real   public  activity 

began,  and  lasted  till  his  death  twenty-rive  years 

later. 

Eger's    Talmudic  learning  moved  altogether  in 

the  paths  of    the    dialecticism    eorn- 

Spiritual     mon  among  the  rabbis  of   the  eight- 

and  eeuth  century.     An  example  is  given 

Religious    by  O.  H.  Schorr  in  "He-Halu?,"  ii. 

Activity.     29.     His  mode  of   thinking    on  such 

subjects   may    be   judged   from    the 

billowing  quotation: 

"  I  saw  an  admirable  explanation  of  a  Talmudic  saying  in  the 
"Emek  ha-Melek.'  '  The  Talmud  says  (Hul.  69a):  "Because 
Abraham  said.  Neither  a  thread  nor  a  shoe-latchet  (Gen.  xiv. 
23).  his  descendants  were  privileged  to  wear  the  thread  of  the 
zizit  aud  the  strap  of  the  tenllin.'  As  the  strap  of  the  teOIliu, 
wound  about  the  left  arm,  corresponds  to  the  shoe-latchet,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  tie  the  latchet  of  the  left  shoe  first " 
(Notes  on  Shulhan  "Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  p.  1,  Berlin,  1862). 

In  casuistry  he  was  of  the  ultra-rigorous  type.  In 
a  circular,  published  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  German, 
he  appealed  in  the  most  solemn  terms  to  his  col- 


Akiba  Eger  the  Younger. 

leagues  not  to  allow  the  use  at  Passover  of  alcohol 
made  from  potatoes.  He  prohibited  the  writing 
of  a  bill  of  divorce  upon  parchment  originally 
manufactured  for  use  as  a  scroll.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  added  that  in  his  decisions  he  was  guided 
by  humanitarian  views,  and  allowed  many  things, 
otherwise  forbidden,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
poor  and  the  widow. 

Eger  was  naturally  a  strict  opponent  of  Reform, 
and  declared  the  slightest  change  in  the  order  of  serv- 
ice inadmissible:  "If  one  disturbed  only  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  words  of  our  Rabbis  in  the 
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Talmud  the  whole  Torah  would  collapse"  (sec 
"Eleh  Dibreha-Berit,"  p.  07.  Altona  1819).  He 
was  also  opposed  to  secular  learning,  and  one  or  two 
hours  a  day  for  that  purpose  was  the  utmost  con 
ccssimi  1m-  would  make  to  the  government  when 
compulsory  secular  education  of  Jewish  children 
was  introduced  into  Prussia.  He  accordingly  re 
buked  Solomon  I'm  ssner,  though  somewhat  mildly, 
fur  having  advocated  secular  schools  for  the  Jews  in 
place  of  the  heder  (Elias Plessner,  "Biblisches  und 
Rabbinisches  aus  Salomon  Plessner's  Nachlass," 
Hebr.  part,  p.  13,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1891 
Though  when  measured  by  modern  standards  Akiba 
Eger  appears  extreme  in  his  views,  compared  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  especially  with  his  son  in-law 
Moses  Scil'er.  he  presents  really  one  of  the  mildest 
types  of  Orthodoxy.  In  spite  of  an  extremely  deli 
eaie  constitution  he  of  ten  spent  whole  nights  al  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  and  his  conduct  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1831  was  recognized  by  Preder 
iek  William  III  in  a  special  royal  order  addressed 
tu  the  chief  of  the  province. 

Of  his  works  the  following  have  been  edited: 
••  Hilluka  de-Rabbanan,"  not<  a  on  Nissim  Gerondi  - 
novella  to  Baba  Mezi'a,  Dyhernfurth,  1822;  Re 
sponsa,  Warsaw,  1834,  reprinted  with  additions,  ib. 

1876;  "Derushwe-Hiddush,"  novella 
HisWorks.  on   various    Talmudic    treatises   and 

homilies,  ib  1839;  Glosses  on  the  Tal- 
mud, printed  in  the  editions  of  Prague,  L830  B4 
and  Warsaw,  1860-68;  Tosafot,  glosseson  theMish- 
nali.  in  the  editions  of  Altona,  1841-45,  and  Warsaw, 
1862  67;  "Hiddusbe  Rabbi  Akiba  Eger,"  notes  on 
various  Talmudic  treatises.  Berlin,  1858;  Notes  on 
the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  roreh  De'ah,  in  theedition  of 
Konigsbrrg,  lx-V.t;  Notes  on  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah 
Hayyim,  edited  by  Abraham  Bleicherode,  Berlin, 
1862;  Notes  on  Shulhan  Aruk,  lloshen  Mishpaj 
and  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  edited  by  Nahum  Streusand, 
Thorn,  1869;  a  further  collection  of  Responsa,  edited 
by  Isaac  Caro,  Vienna.  1889. 

Bibliography  :  Eaempf.  Btographt  d<  Hbchoertthmten 
Hachseligen  Herrn  Akiba  Eger,  Oberrdhbiner  su  Posen, 
etc',  Llssa,  1838 :  K.  I.  FOrstenthal.  Ebel  Fahid,  Tram 
dicMaufdeii  Tod des  R.  Jacnb  Moses  Eger,  Breslau,  1838 ; 
Tdlednt  />'.  Akiba  Eger,  bj  bis  sons  Lbrabam  and  Solomon, 
m  the  Berlin  edition  of  ins  note*  on  Orah  (Jayylm,  1882,  re- 
printed, Warsaw,  1875.  From  the  latter  Solomon  Sofer's 
(Schrelber)  Hm)  ha-MeshuUasli  (Pacs,  1887)  Is  largely  taken. 

Boer's  ethical  will  has  i a  published,  together  with  that 

of  Jacob  Llssa,  under  the  Htle  Zaunoa'ol  Ha-Qeonim,  War- 

1875. 
J.  D. 

Akiba  Eger  the  Elder  of  Presburg  :  German 
rabbi;  born  at  Halberstadl  about  1720;  died  at 
Presburg  Sept.  17.  1758.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  had  adispute  on  Talmudic  matters  with 
Melr,  chief  rabbi  of  Eisenstadt.  In  I749he  was 
elected  rabbi  of  ZQlz  (Silesia),  and  in  1756  "as  ap 
pointed  assistant  to  Rabbi  Mosi  a  Harif  of  Pn 
burg.  Eger  was  the  author  of  "Mishnat  dc  Rabbi 
Akiba."  novella-  on  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
Fi'irth.  1781;  and  of  Beveral  Responsa,  published 
In  the  "Bene  Ahubah"  of  Jonathan  Bybeschutz, 
Prague,  1819 

Bibliography  i  Stelnschnelder,  In  Erach  and  Gruber.  / 
BecUon  i..  pari  67,  p.  845;   I  rankel,  In  OrU  nl    i 
i  i    Neubauer.ln  Berliner's  Magazin,  I.  13;  Auerhach,  •■■ 
,i,,  hroeltttechen  Qemeind<  Halberstadt,  pp. 88. 71. 
i ..  a.  M    Bel, 


Jacob   Egers:    German   scholar   and   educator; 

at   Halberstadt  Jan.  18,   1834;  died  at  Berlin 

Nov.  17,  ls'.q      He  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 

a  n  cist,  a- at  I  In-  Training-School  for  Teachers  ("Lehr- 

erbildungsanstalt  "  I  in  Bi  rlin, 

lie  published  the  diwan  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to- 
gether with  the  latti  r's  secular  poetry  and  allegory, 
"llai  hen  Mekiz,"  Berlin,  1886,  some  parts  of  which 
were  translated  into  German  by  I).  Eaufmann;  and 
two  poi  ms  oi  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  with  notes  in  the 
"/.mi/  Jubelschrift,"  Hebr   part,  pp    192  200 

Bibliography:  Oester.  Wochenschrift,  1891, p. 888. 

M.   Si  i.. 

Lob  b.  Akiba  Eger:  German  Talmudist;  died 
at  Halberstadl  1814.  In  I77."i  Eger  was  appointed 
rabbi  oi  the  community  in  succession  to  his  late 
teacher, Isaac  Schwanfeld.  He  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  furthering  Talmudic st  udiesin  his  native 
city,  his  yeshibah  in  consequence  achieving  a  high 
reputation.  In  collaboration  with  his  brother  Wolf 
he  published  supplementary  notes  to  his  father's 
work,  " Mishnat  de-Rabbi  Akiba."  A  funeral  ora- 
tion deliver.  .1  ii\  Eger  on  the  death  of  Frederick 

the  Great   (1786)  gives  proof  ol  his  oratorical  attain 

incuts,     a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved 

in   manuscript.      Some  of  them  denounce  the   fash 

ions  then  coming  into  vogue,  especially  the  wearing 
of  jewelry  by  women;  others  warn  against  buying 

Christian  sacred   vessels,  c\  en   when   offered  bj   the 

clergy. 

BlBLIOiiliAi'iiv  :  Auertmeh,  Ocsch.  ikr  Ism,  I  Hi.-'  /,,  nQemt 
Halberstadt,  p.  105. 
i     ,.  A    Pb. 

Nathan  ben  Abraham  Eger:    Bohemian  Tal 
mudic  scholar;   lived  at  Prague  in  1  hi  ■second  half  of 

the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Gan  Nata '."  a  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  Prague.  1695,  and  of  ten   reprinted. 

ituii  iooraprt  :  Wolf,  BiW.  //'  It.  ill..  No.  1723c  :  Stelnscbnet- 
in   (  at.  BndJ.  col.  2085 

M.   Sir. 

Samuel  Levin  (Perez  Sabel)  Egers  :  German 
Tal i nudist ;  horn  in  Halberstadt  June  9,  1768;  died  in 

Brunswick  Dec.  :',.  1842      He  was  f  themost 

brilliant  pupils,  and  afterward  an  assistant,  in  his 
father's  yeshibah.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  rabbi 
of  Brunswick,  and  filled  this  position  until  his 
death. 

i    .is  was  not  adverse  to  the  introducti f  re- 
forms;  thus  he   founded  in  1828  an   "Elemental 
sehule  "  iii  Brunswick  ;  and  three  years  later  he  in 
troduced  the  confirmation  of  boj  a  and 

In  1886  Egers  became  blind;  but  in  spite  of  his 
re  sufferings  he  did  not  relax  his  labors.      Ln 
[g42   be   gave  his    assent    to   a  plan  to  render  the 
synagogue  service  shorter  and  more  intelligible. 

I  ,i  rorks  Include  :  "  \n.  i.  I  Paz,"  novi  lice  on 
i.  I.  "  Rimmon  Pi  rez."  novella,  on  Eetubot,  Al- 
tona, 1828;  hesides  several  homilies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :   llei/f.l.l.  m    III,;.  Z,  It.  dtsjud.  1842,  pp.  112, 
181,  762,  Buppl.  t..  1843;  Zunz.  Z.  O.  i  842;   luerbach,  Qesch. 
i  raeUtlKchrn  (jcmclndi  Halberstadt,  p.  108. 

G   i; 

Solomon  ben  Akiba  Eger:  German  rabbi;  horn 
i     -  ,  1785;  died  in  Posen  Dec  22,  1852      In  1880 
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he  became  rabbi  of  Kalisch,  Russian  Poland,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  (1837)  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
rabbinate  of  Poscn, 
which  charge  he  held 
till  the  year  of  his 
deal  h. 

His  published  works 
arc:  notes  on  the  work 
of  B.  Alfasi.  Wilna, 
1560;  a  biography  of 
las  lather,  Berlin,  1862; 
Notes  <>ii  the  Talmud, 
|.V     \',i  "  *&■        Wilna,   l^o.   Notes  on 

the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
5  oreh  De'ah,  Konigs- 
berg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT  :       Solomon 
Lewysohn,     VbUstUndiQi 
Biographte  dee  7».  Akiha 
Eger.  p.  35,  Posen,  1  ST."> :   S.  Jewnin,  Nahlat  'ulamini,  p.  11, 
Warsaw,  1882s  S.  Sofer,  Hut  harMeshulldsh.  p..">la,  Munkacs, 


k 


Solomon  ln'ii  Akiha  Eger. 


1894. 
i..  a. 


IS.   Fr. 


Wolf  ben  Akiba  Eger :  German  Talmudist ; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  Halberstadt,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Teomim,  the  rabbi  of  Breslau,  where- 
1 1 1 ii ii i  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that  city.  He  con- 
ducted a  school  which  attracted  great  numbers  of 
youth  possessed  of  a  desire  for  Talmudical  study. 
After  1780  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Leipnik,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  Together  with  his 
brother  LOb  he  edited  his  father's  "Mishnat  de- 
Rabbi  Akiba.''  and  added  to  it  a  supplement  of 
his  own,  Fiirth,  1781. 

Bibliography  :  Auerbach,  Gesch.  der  Israelltisehen  Oemeinde 
HalberstadU  p.  103;   Lewysohn,   VoUgtitndlge    Biographie 
del   11    Akiba   Eger,  pp.  1-16,  Posen,  1881;  Walden,  Shem 
harOednlim  he-J^adash,  1.  29, 
i..  G.  A.  Pe. 

EGESIPPTJS.    See  Joseph  b.  Gorion. 

EGGS  (nS'3).— Biblical  Data:  The  Old  Testa- 
ment refers  to  eggs  of  birds^Deut.  xxii.  6)  and  of 
vipers  (Isa.  lix.  5,  A.  V..  "cockatrice"),  and  to  the 

well  known  fact  that  the  ostrich  leaves  the  egg  in 
the  warm  sand  and  allows  it  to  come  to  maturity 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun  (Job  xxxix.  14).  The 
humane  command  is  given  not  to  take  away  the 
dam  together  willi  the  eggs  from  the  nest  (Dent. 
I.e.).  The  custom  of  collecting  eggs  which  had 
been  left  inathe  nest  is  made  use  of  in  the  fine  im- 
agery of  Isaiah  (X.  14). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis  (IIul.  64a),  the  eggs  of  birds  suit-able  for  eat- 
ing have  one  end  oblate  and  the  other  pointed,  and 
the    while-    surrounds   the   yolk;    whereas  with   the 

eggs  of  impure  birds  the  ends  are  either  both  pointed 

or  both  oblate,  while  at  times  the  yolk  is  outside  the 

while.  In  the  eggs  of  amphibious  animals  the  yolk 
and  white  are  intermingled.  Impure  birds  may  sit 
upon  and  hatch  the  eggs  of  pure  birds,  and  rice 
versa  (IIul.  188b).  The  male  bird  sometimes  sils 
upon  the  egu's.  as  in  thecaseof  the  partridge;  accord 
ing  lo  sonic  authorities  both  the  eggs  and  the  siller 
may  then  be  taken,  though  seemingly  in  opposition 
lo  Dent.  xxii.  6  (//-.).  The  development  of  the  egg 
proceeds  from  the  chalaza  of  the  oblate  end,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  original  seed  (IIul.  64b) 


— a  mistake  opposite  to  that  of  Aristotle,  who  traces 
I  he  development  from  the  chalaza  of  the  other  end. 
The  strength  of  the  shell  was  known  to  the  Rabbis, 
who  stated  that  it  was  used  sometimes  to  support  a 
bedstead  (Bezah  3b).  The  egg  of  the  ostrich  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  vessel  (Kel.  xvii.  14),  and  iis 
membrane  was  used  in  medicine  (Shah.  110b);  the 
hens  egg  was  used  as  a  liquid  measure  (Yoma  80a; 
'Er.  83),  of  which  144  went  to  a  seah.  For  the  egg 
of  the  phenix  see  Bab  Yokni.  Unclean  birds  and 
their  eggs  are  alike  prohibited ;  therefore  the  above 
criteria  are  used  in  the  halakic  textbooks  (see  Shul- 
han 'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  66,  86). 

In   Jewish    Ceremonial  :    A   roasted   egg  is 

included  among  the  objects  placed  upon  the 
Seder  table  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  repre- 
sent the  "  hagigah,"  or  burnt  offering,  offered  at 
the  three  chief  festivals  (ih.  Orah  Hayyim,  476). 
Eggs  are  also  to  be  eaten  first  of  all  at  the  meal 
of  the  Seder,  the  reason  given  for  this  by  some 
authorities  being  that  all  joyful  occasions  should 
have  a  touch  of  the  mournful,  as  indeed  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  always  falls  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week  as 
the  first  day  of  Passover  (Isserles,  adloc).  Eggs 
mixed  with  ashes  are  used  on  the  eve  of  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is  possible  that  this 
identification  of  eggs  and  mourning  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  mourners'  meal  always  includes  an 
cgLr,  perhaps  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  resurrection, 
as  soaie  u  i  iters,  hold.  Yet  eggs  are  associated  with 
the  joyful  festival  of  the  thirty-third  day  of  'Omer, 
when  they  are  used,  like  Easter  eg^s,  to  amuse  chil- 
dren; the  one  custom  is  probably  derived  from  the 
other.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  egg  at  the  Pass 
over  represents  life  and  creative  force,  but  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  common  view  given  above. 
< in  the  occurrence  of  the  egg  in  creation-myths  see 
Cosmogony. 

Modern  Superstitions  :   In  Russia  a  bride,  to 

be  blessed  with  children,  carries  an  egg  in  her  bosom 
while  going  to  the  huppah.  In  the  Orient  the  bride 
steps  over  a  fish  roe  with  the  idea  that  this  will 
give  fecundity.  He  who  gets  the  roasted  egg  of  the 
Seder  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  Passover 
will  lie  specially  lucky,  and  will  gain  whatever  he 
wishes  while  eating  it.  If  you  steal  an  egg  you 
will  have  seven  years  of  poverty,  and  after  death 
your  body  will  roll  round  in  the  grave.  A  childless 
woman  who  is  lucky  enough  to  find  an  egg  with  a 
double  yolk  will,  if  she  eats  it,  surely  bear  children. 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Paluul  Yizhak,  16a,  17a;  I.ewv- 
suim.  Zoologit  dea  Talmuds,  88  is.  183,240'. 

s.  s.  J. 

EGLAH  c  heifer"):  Mother  of  Ithream,  David's 

sixth  son  (I  Chron.  iii.  3).  The  expression  "wife 
of  David  "  (II  Sam.  iii.  5)  probably  means  the  favor- 
iie  wife  of  David.  According  to  the  Targum,  Eglali 
is  identical  with  Miehal.  the  daughter  of  Saul,  and 
David's  favorite  w  ife 
i ■.  o.  ii.  E.  I.  N. 

EGEATH-SHELISHIYAH  ("the  third  Eg- 
lali "):  A  place  mentioned  in  ancient  oracles  against 
Moab  (Isa.  xv.  5,  R.  Y.:  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  R.  V.),  to- 
gether wiih  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Horonaim.  It  lias 
been  identified  with  the  ' \)u'/'/n  mentioned  by  Jose- 
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plms  ("Ant."  \iv.  1,  |   li  in  connection  with  Zo 
bar  as  an  Arabian  town,  while  others  bave  claimed 
it  ti.  be  the  Ajlun,  a  mountain  range,  district,  and 
city  north  of  Jabok.     The  former  identification  is 
the  more  likely.     Theremusl  bave  been  th; 
kin>«n  as"Eglah"l      Ueifei  ,  the  ordinal  numeral 
:  added,  :is  is  also  the  custom  in  Arabic  nomen- 
clature, to  distinguish   them.     Misled   by  the  nu- 
meral, some  commentators  havi  that  three 
bonis  of  a   mountain   near  Zoar    were   known    us 
"Ik  ifris."  taking  the  name  as  an  appellative.     Most 
of  the  commentators  bave  translated  "  Eglath-Sheli- 
.  "the  three  year-old  heifer"  (A.  V.,  Tai 
Rashi,  Kimlii.  i                              E.  G.  H. 

EGLON :     A  king  of  Moab,  who  overcame  the 
and  captured  the  "city  of  palm 
which  is  probably  meant  Jericho  (Judges  Hi   13).    Be 
bi  Id  the  Israelites  in  subjection  for  eighteen  ; 
and  they  were  then  delivered  by  Ehi  i>.  who  assas- 
sinated Eglon  ( ii    15  -26) 

J.  .in  G.    A      B 

EGOZI,  MENAHEM  BEN  MOSES  :  Turkish 
Talmudisl ;  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Be  was  the  author  of  "Gal  shel 
sim,"  expositions  on  Genesis,  published  al  Bel 
vedere,  near  Constantinople.  Be  also  edited  the 
responsa  of  the  Geonim,  comprising  400  numbers, 
Constantinople,  1575. 

Biri i'.m'iiv:  Fiirst.  Bilil.  Jittl.  i.  234;  Steinscbnelder,  Cat. 

i:  n  i  col.  1726. 

B.   P 


K. 

EGOTISM. 


A  I    I  111    ISM. 


EGRA,  MESHTJLLAM  BEN  SAMSON: 
Austrian  rabbi ;  born  in  Galicia  1733 ;  died  al  Pres- 
burg  Sept.  21,  1785.  Egra's  father  was  of  Buczacz, 
Galicia,  but  Meshullam  Egra  was  at  Brody  as  a  boy 
of  nine.  At  about  that  age  he  delivered  a  casuistic 
homily    in    the    large    synagogue    of    Brody,  and 

bad    a    discussion    with     its    rabbi,    Isaac    llurwitz. 

whose  son-in-law  he  became,  Be  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Sender  Margoliouth,  with  whom  be  discussed 

ritual   laws,  and   the  master  of  Jacob  Lissa,  author 

ol  "  Derek  ha  Bayyim."  Egra  was  al  first  rabbi  of 
Tusmenetz,  becoming  rabbi  of  Presburg  in  177"' 
Be  wrote  "She'elot  u-Teshubot  RaMA"  (the  lasl 
word  of  the  title  being  an  abbreviation  of  "  R.  Me 
shullam  Egra"),  responsa,  Czemowitz,1862;andan 
unpublished  work  on  Maimonides. 

Bibliography :  Walden,  Shem  ha-OedoUm  h<   ii-i-i.i  u. 

i  M    Bel. 

EGYPT.— Ancient  and  Biblical:    The  vallej 
of  the  Nile  north  of  the  first  cataract,  havii 
area  of  9,000-12,000  square  miles  of  arable  ground. 

Al si  rainless,  the  country  depends  upon  the  in 

undations  of  the  Nile  and  artificial  Irrigation  (comp. 
Dent.  ,\i.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  18),  although  the  narrow 
valley  and  its  triangular  prolongation  of  alluvium, 
the  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  possess  au  extremely 
fertile  soil     Egypt  had  in  early  timi  Invited 

tlora,  which,  like  its  fauna,  was  of  an  entirely  Alii 
can  character.     The  same  may  be  said  of  its  popu- 
lation, which,    quite   in   agreement    with   Gen.    x., 
formed   a    brani  b   of   the   great    white   African   or 
Bamitic  family. 


Tradition  has  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
early  ili\  ision  of  Egypt  into  two  kingdoms,  (a)  that 
of  the  red  crown  in  the  north,  whose  capital  was 
(i)  that  of  the  white  crown  in  the  south, 
with  its  capital  at  Eileithyiaspolis,  the  modern  El 
Kit  ,  and  in  literary  style  Egypt  is  always  d< 
nated  as  "the  two  countries "  (comp.  "Mi?rayim," 
dual,  but  s<e  below  Jet  these  formed  one  king 
dom  «''  i  n  bt  fore  Eing    Met  oul  8500  b  i 

whom  the  later  books  of  history  considered  as  the 
first  historical  king.     The  division  of  the  country 

into  about  1  bitty  (thirty  si\v;  later,  forty  two)  Homes 

unties  points  to  a  still  more  primitive  period, 

indicating  that  many  independent  tribes  may  have 

inhabited  i  be  land. 

Some  very  primitive  traits  always  adhere  even  to 

the   later,  highly   developed   culture.      The  ch.n, 

was  remarkably  scanty  long  after  3 i.e.  j  and  the 

iv  of  metals,  although  these  were  known  very 
early,  forced  not  only  priests  (in  analogy  with  the 
old  Israelii  ish  custom  referred   to  in  Kx.  iv.  25  and 

Josh  v.  2),  but  also  sculptors,  masons,  and  other 
craftsmen,  generally  to  use  stone  implements  nearly 

up  to  1 >  ii  i  .     The  religion  above  all   remained 

most  primitive:  it  never  concealed  that  its  hun- 
dreds of  local  divinities,  iis  sacred  animals,  lues,  and 
stones,  had  their  most  perfi  v  and  origin  in 

the  fetishism  or  animism  of  the  negroes,  although 
even  in  prehistoric  time  higher  ideas,  partly  of  un- 
doubtedly Asiatic  origin  (especially  traits  of  that 
astral  mythology  of  which  the  clearest  expression  is 
found  in  Babylonia),  mingled  with  it.  The  language 
and  the  nice  remained  \  <■>  j  <  onsistent. 

The  history  of  Egypt  can  be  best  divided  after 
the  system  of  Mahetho,  using  his  scheme  of  thirty 
royal  dynasties  from  Menes  to  Alexander.    Although 
these  groups  of  kings  do  not  represent   genealo 
ally  correct  divisions,  and  are  often  quite  conven 

tional,   the    uncertainty  of   chr logy,  especially 

before  2000  b.c  .  forces  the  Btudent  to  use  that  ar 

incut.      Dynasties    1    6    are    called    the  ancient 

empire,  dynasties  11-18  the  middle  empire,  and  dy 
nasties  is  26  the  new  empire. 

The  tombs  of  Manetbo's"Thinitic"d3  nasties  l  and 

2  have  recently  been  excavated  near  This  Abydos 

specially  Petrie,  "  Royal  Tombs," 

The         OOQetseq.)    Whether  that  of  the half- 

Ancient     legendar)    Menes  is  ai z  them  re 

Empire,     mains  disputed,  but  some  of  the  tombs 

ma)     be   e\  en    earlier.      The   ails    and 

architecture  were  even  then  highly  developed  at 
tbi  royal  court;  and  that  the  system  of  hieroglyphic 

vv  riling  was  perfectly    established   as  early  as  liulll) 
B.C.    is  shown    by    I  he  inscriptions       The   resid 
of   those  ancient  kings  seems   to   have   been    partly 
ii    This,    partly    in    the    ancient    capitals    of    Upper 

Egypt,  the  twin  cities  Bieraconpolis  and  Eileithy- 
iaspolis.    Less  well  known  al  present  is  dynasty  8, 

which  moved  the  capital  not  far  south  of  Memphis. 

The  earliest   known  pyramid  (in  steps,  becausi 
finished),  near  Bakkarah,  was  built  by  King  Zo»  i  oi 

this  dynasty,  who  Seems  to  have  lirsl  exploited  the 
mines   near   Sinai,  which    furnished    the    COppei 

and  weapons.     Dj  nasty  i  (from  ab  i      

is  famous   for  the  construction  of   the    three    i 
est   pyramids,  those  of  Cheops  (Kbufu),  Chepbren 
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(Kha'f  re'),andMycerinus(Men-ka[u]-re')nearGizeh 
—monuments  which  the  successors  did  not  try  to  imi- 
tate. Bnefru(i),  the  first  kin;:,  seems  to  have  waged 
extensive  wars  in  Nubia  and  Palestine.  From  dy- 
nasty 5  remainders  exist  of  several  gigantic  monu- 
ments in  the  form  of  huge  obelisks  (not  monolithic!) 
on  platforms,  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Re'  (see 
Pillars).  In  dynasty  King  Pepy  (pronounced 
"Apopy"?)  I.  (e.  3450  n.c.)  was  a  great  builder;  he 
founded  Memphis  prop- 
er. With  dynasty  6 
closes  the  period  called 
conventionally  the  an- 
cient empire.  Of  its  liter- 
ature only  religious  and 
magic  texts  (chiefly  from 
the  funerary  chambers  of 
the  pyramids  in  dynas- 
ties 5  and  6;  comp.  Mas- 
pero.  "l.es  Inscriptions 
des  Pyramides  de  Saqqa- 
rah."  1*94)  have  been 
preserved.  Egyptian 
sculpture  reached  its 
acme  of  perfection  at 
that  time. 

Afier  the  sixtli  dynas- 
ty the  centralization  of 
the    government    broke 
down,  and 
The  Middle  the     nom- 

Empire.  archs  or 
counts  be- 
came  independent 
princes.  The  long  wars 
which  they  waged  over 
their  possessions  or  the 
crown  of  the  whole 
country,  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  rival 
kingdoms,  one  (dynas- 
ties 9  and  10)  at  Her- 
acleopolis,  the  other  (dy- 
nasty 11)  at  Tin  1 1  - 
The  younger  Theban 
family  finally  united 
Egypt  again  under  one 
scepter  (ft  2150  B  I 
Much  more  important  is 
the  12th  (Theban)  dy- 
nasty (e.  2000  to  1800 
B.C.)  of  seven  kings — 
four  of  whom  were  called 

Amen  em-he't,  and  three 

I  vi  rtesen  (or  Ba-n  usor- 
et)— and  a  queen.  The  fertile  oasis  of  Fa(i)yum 
was  created  by  diking  off  (not  excavating!  tin- 
lake  called  ". Moeris"  (after  Amen-em-he't  III.). 
Nubia  to  above  the  second  cataract  was  conquered; 

but  a  powerful  Canaauitish  kingdom  prevented  con 
ipiests  in  Asia— only  Usertesen  III.  records  an  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine. 

The  following  peril  id  1 13th  and  14th dynasties) soon 
developed  the  former  decentralization,  together  with 
civil  wars  and  anarchy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  kings 
— i.e.,  aspirers  to  the  crown — are   recorded.     This 


Miii'-pt:ih  II.  Mi-nti' 
I  .  :,,  Flinders  P.-lri.-,  '* 


explains  the  ability  of  a  Syrian  power,  the  so-called 
I  Iyksos  (better  "Hyku-ssos"  =  "  foreign  rulers,"  mis- 
translated "shepherd  kings"  in  Manetho),  to  con- 
quer Egypt  (ft  1700?).  On  this  family  of  (7?)  rulers. 
in  whose  time,  after  Ex.  xii.  40,  the  immigration  of 
Israel  into  Egypt  is  usually  assumed,  see  Arornts. 
Most  scholars  consider  them  as  Canaanites,  some- 
what after  Josephus'  confusion  of  "Hykussos"  and 
"Israelites";  but  it  seems  that  those  kings  were  of 
non-Semitic  (northern!  i 
origin  (comp.  "  Mittheil- 
ungen  der  Vorderasiati- 
schen  Gesellscbaft," 
1898.  p.  107).  The  nom- 
archs  of  Thebes  re- 
volted against  t  h  e 
foreigners  (»■.  1630B.C.?), 
and  af  tera  long  struggle, 
especially  around  the 
stronghold  of  the  for- 
eigners, Hat-wa'ret 
(Auaris)  (near  Tanis'/), 
expelled  the  Hykussos 
soon  after  1600. 

These  circumstances 
gave  to  the  new  dynasty 
(the  18th)  a  warlike 
character. 
The  New  Following 
Empire.  the  claims 
of  their 
predecessors,  its  kings 
conquered  and  held 
about  two-thirds  of 
Syria;  the  north  seems 
to  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  kingdom  Mitanni, 
and  it  withstood,  there- 
fore, the  Egyptian 
attacks.  Amosis  (A'h- 
mose)  I.  began  those  con- 
quests. Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep)  I.  died 
after  a  short,  peaceful 
reign.  Thutmosis 
(Dhut[i]-mose)  I.  pene 
trated  to  the  Euphrates 
(after  1570).  Thutmosis 
II. 's  reign  was  filled  ap- 
parently with  internal 
disturbances  connected 
with  the  question  of 
succession.  Thutmosis 
III.  (c.  1503)  stood  for 
twenty-two  years  under  the  control  of  his  aunt 
Ma'-ka-re  or  Ha't-shepsut  (who  has  commemorated 
in  her  beautiful  terrace-temple  at  Per  al  Balm  a 
commercial  expedition  to  Punt,  i.e.,  the  incense  re- 
gion east  of  Abyssinia).  His  independent  rule 
is  marked  by  fourteen  campaigns,  reaching  as  far  as 
northern  Mesopotamia,  and  by  great  constructions 
(the  temple  of  Karnak,  etc.).  Amenophis  II.,  Thut- 
iiinsis  IV.,  and,  less  successfully,  Amenophis  III. 
(ft  1436)  maintained  the  Asiatic,  conquests ;  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Khartum  had  been  subjected  and,  unlike 


II.  wiili  Added  Inscription  of 
inlng  the  Israelites. 
Six  Temples  at  Thebes.") 
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i,  which  was  merely  tributary,  had  be<  n  made 
a  province  by  the  first  kings  of  dynasty  is. 

A  iiii-ii< iphis  IV  tr.  1400)  is  a  most  interesting  |"  r 
son.  He  attempted  a  great  religious  reform;  ma 
king  the  sun-disk  his  chief  god,  and  persecuting 
the  cult  of  several  gods,  especially  that  of  the 
Theban  Amon,  the  official  god  of  the  empire,  with 
such  hatred  that  he  even  changed  his  royal  name 
and  his  residence.  At  his  new  capital,  the  modern 
Tell  el-Amarna,  the  famous  archive  of  cuneiform 
despatches  has  been  found,  which  shows  him  cor- 
responding  with  all  the  important  kings  of  western 
Asia,  but  unable  to  control  his  Syrian  possessions 
owing  to  the  great  struggles  which  his  innovations 
had  caused  in  Egypt.  Alter  his  death  (c.  1383)  his 
reforii  overthrown,  especially  by  his  fourth 

successor.  Har-em-heb(e).     The  religion,  mummified 
again,  kept  its  deplorable  slate  of  contusion  forc\  er. 


dence  for  Israel's  stay  in  Egypt.  Me(r)neptah 
warded  off  a  great  invasion  of  Libyans  allied  with 
pirates  from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  The  nineteenth 
dynasty  ended  with  several  short-lived,  powerless 
rulers,  among  them  a  Syrian    (officer?)  as  usurper. 

Setnakht(e)  reunited  the  country  and  established 
a  n<  u  dynasty  (the  '-20th)  somewhat  before  1200.    His 

son    Rameses    III.    tried    to    imitate 

The  Rameses  II. ,  especially  as  builder,   He 

Ramesides.   fought  with  the  Libyans,  who  pressed 

more  than  before  on  Lower  Egypt; 
with  tin  northern  pirates;  with  the  Philistines,  who 
had  just  settled  in  Syria:  with  the  Amoritcs;  and 
with  small  llittite  princes.  His  successors,  the 
Ramesides  (Rameses  IV.  XII.),  had  short,  inglori- 
ous reigns;  Palestine  and  Phenicia  were  freedfrom 
the  c lit  ion  of  an  Egyptian  dependency,  which  had 

been  their   lot  for  more  than  -100  years.      The  priest- 


israki.itks  Building  storehouses  tor  Pharaoh. 

(from  si,  111 nated  bacgadah  In  Ifaa  ponMrioa  of  the  F.»rl  ofCrawford.) 


The  19th  dynasty  begins  with  Rameses  I.  (after 
I860?).  Sethos  (Setoy)  I.  and  Rameses  II.  main- 
tained only  the  smaller  half  of  Syria  against  the 
aching  empire  of  the  Hitiiies.  Both  were  v<  iy 
active  as  builders;  Rameses  II.  (the  "Sesostris"  of 
the  Creeks,  reigning 67 years  from  about  1830?)  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  builder  of  the  Pharaohs, 
even  after  taking  into  account  the  many  cases  where 
he  appropriated  monuments  already  in  existence. 
Under  his  son  Me(r)neptah  (c.  1268'  l  oi  i  urs  the  lirst 

mi mental  mention  of  Israel  apparently  dwelling 

rebellious  nation  in  Palestine.  Ex.  i.  11,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  fix  upon  Rameses  II  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  (see  Rameses)  while 
\h  ■  mept.di  is  generally  considered  as  the  Pharaoh 

Of  the    Exodus.      How   to  fit    the  new    monumental 

data  in  with  the  Biblical  chronology  is  yi  I  an  open 
question,  then-  being  no  certain  monumental  evi 


hoed  had  become  so  wealthy  by  numerous  donations 
that  the  royal  power  vanished,  and  finally  the  high 
priests  of  Thebes  became  kings.      They  had  soon  to 

3  ield  to  the  twenty-first  (Tanitic)  d.\  nasty  (c.  1100). 
Its  seven  kings  wife  hemmed  in  by  their  Libyan 
mercenaries,  whose  generals  gained  great  influence. 
Therefore  the  Pharaohs  were  unable  to  interfere 
in    Syria,  where  the   Philistines  were    waging    war. 

Solomon's  Egyptian  wife  (1  Bangs  ix,  16,  34;  xi.  1) 

would  seem  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  follow- 
ing ruler (comp.  ib.  ix.  Hi,  which  states  thatGezer 
was  her  dowry  I. 

Shoshenk  I.  (the  Biblical  "  Shishak  "  i,  a  descendant 
of  Libyan  generals,  who  founded  the  twenty  second 
•  I    llubastile  dynasty  (c,  950  B.C  I,  cheeked    the  Phi 
list  i  ins.  arranged  the  division  of  the  Israelii  ish  king 

ill  mi.  evidently  in  favor  of  Jeroboam  (comp,  I  Kings 
xi.  18),  and  ransacked  Palestine (ti  xiv.  25;  II  Chron. 
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xii.i.  On  the  Edomite  Hadad  (I  Kings  xi.  17-22) 
see  below.  Shoshenk's  successors,  however  —  3 
Shoshenks.  2  Takelots,  3  Osorkona  (Wasarken),  1 
Pemay — could  not  maintain  this  influence  in  Asia. 

After  800  B.C.  Egypt  was  again  practically  divided 
into  about  twenty  kingdoms  ruled  by  the  generals  of 
the  larger  Libyan  garrisons.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia  was  thus  able  to  occupy  Thebes;  about 
750  the  Ethiopian  king  P-'ankhy  even  tried  to  con- 
quer  all  Egypt.  Only  his  grandson  Shabako  was, 
however,  able  to  accomplish  this  and  to  subject  the 
most  powerful  of  the  many  princes,  the  ruler  of 
SaYs  and  Memphis  (Bocchoris  or  Bok-en-ranf.  the 
son  of  Tef-nakite),  somewhat  before  700.  Neither 
lie  nor  his  successor  Shabatako  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  interfere  in  Syria,  finding  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain Egypt  It  lias  been  shown  conclusively  by 
Winckler  (especially  in  " Mittheilungen  der  Vor- 
derasiatischen  Gesellschaft,"  1898,  p.  1;  comp.  also 
Schrader,  "K.  A.  T."  3ded.,  p.  145)  that  the  king 
So  with  whom  lloshea  had  conspired  against  Assyria 
ill  Kings  xvii.  4)  was  Sib'e,  viceroy  of  Musri,  i.e., 
northwestern  Arabia  (not  Mizraim-Egypt,  cunei- 
form "Misri"),  and  that  various  other  conflicts  be 
t  ween  Assyria  and  Egypt  ( V)  refer  rat  her  to  this  Musri 
(which  curiously  had  a  king,  Pir'u, 
Musri  and    formerly  understood    as  "Pharaoh"). 

Mizraini.  Few  scholars,  however,  have  accepted 
in  all  its  conclusions  the  inference 
drawn  from  this,  namely,  that  a  great  many  Bib- 
lical passages  originally  refer  to  this  Musri,  not  Miz- 
raim-Egypt (thus  Gen.  xiii.  10;  xvi.  1,  3;  1.  11; 
I  8am.  xxx.  13;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  I  Kings  iii.  1,  xi. 
1  1  1 1  aeq.  ;  Hadad's  and  Jeroboam's  exile  [see  above] ; 
and  even  Israel's  servitude  in  Egypt). 

The  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian) 
dynasty.  Taharko  (see  Tiuiiakaii),  hadasharein  re- 
bellions of  the  vassals  of  Assyria,  especially  in  the 
rebellion  of  Tyre,  which  led  to  two  expeditions  of 
Esarhaddon  against  Egypt.  It  was  conquered  in 
the  second  campaign  and  -divided  among  twenty 
princes,  descendants  of  Libyan  generals.  Taharko 
and  his  successor  Tandamani  repeatedly  disputed 
without  success  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the 
Assyrians  (comp.  Nahuni  iii.);  about  660  B.C. 
Psam(m)ethik  I.  (son  of  Necho  I.),  a  descendant 
of  the  .Mill  dynasty,  nominal  reign  664-610, 
made  himself  independent  of  Assurbanipal's  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  new  Baltic  dynasty  (the  26th)  brought  the  first 
centralized  government  tiller  several  centuries,  and 
new  prosperity,  which  was  demonstrated  by  a  re- 
markable archaizing  revival  of  art.  The  enterprising 
Necho  (Nekau)  11.  (610-594)  undertook  the  conquest 
01  Syria,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by  his 
defeat  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  He 
built  a  fleet,  dug  the  first  connection  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  sent  Phenician  sailors 
around   Africa.      After    Psamdn  icthik 

Saitic       11.(594  588),  Apries  or  Uaphris  ( Pha- 

Dynasty.  raoh  hophrah.  588-569),  seeking  to 
check  the  Babylonians  who  menaced 
Egypt,  instigated  and  aided  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5;  comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  6)  and  Tyrians  and  received 
their  fugitives  (Jer,  xli.  17).  This  policy  seems  to 
have   been   continued    by   his  successor,  the  clever 


usurper   Amasis  (A'hmose  II.,   564-526),  who  still 
warded  off  the  destruction  threatened  in  Jer.  xlvi.  26. 

But  when  the  Babylonian  empire  had  been  su- 
perseded by  the  Persian,  PsanMmietliik  III.  could 
not  maintain  himself  any  longer.  In  535  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  and  remained  a  Persian 
province  notwithstanding  various  rebellions,  led 
by  the  half-Libyan  soldiers,  in  4*7,  460,  and  most 
successfully  in  414.  The  period  of  independence 
(414-350V)  was  filled  by  internal  struggles  and  by 
wars  of  defense  against  the  Persians.  The  Mace- 
donian conquest  brought  Egypt  independence  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  Egyptian  cul- 
ture was  sinking  fast;  thenative  population  (which 
rebelled  repeatedly  against  the  foreign  rulers,  led 
again  by  the  old  soldier  class  of  Libyan  descent)  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  heavily  taxed  pariahs; 
and  the  kings  in  Alexandria  considered  their  empire 
a^  a  part  of  the  Greek  world.  The  annexation  by 
Rome  (31  B.C.)  aggravated  this  decline  of  an  old 
civilization,  though  temples  were  repaired  or  built 
by  the  Roman  government  and  decorated  with 
very  poor  hieroglyphics  till  about  300  c.E.  The 
condition  prophesied,  that  Egypt  should  be  with- 
out native  rulers,  can,  however,  be  traced  back,  as 
an  actuality,  as  far  as  the  tenth  century  B.C.  (see 
above). 

For  the  political  history  of  the  Ptolemies  down  to 
Ptolemy  XVI.  and  the  famous  queen  Cleopatra  VII., 
see  Ptolemy.  The  great  development  of  African 
commerce  by  Ptolemy  II.  and  the  building  of  the 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  under  Ptolemy  VI. 
may  be  mentioned.  Palestine  was  an  Egyptian 
province  until  198  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  III.  the 
Great  conquered  it.  The  attempt  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor  to  regain  it  (I  Mace.  xi.  1)  was  ended  by 
his  death  in  145  B.C. 

The  Biblical  name  (land  of)  "Mizraim,"  or  (in 
more  poetic  style)  "Mazor,"  is  Semitic  ("Misri"  is 
the  earliest  Babylonian  form)  and  may  have  some 
connection  witli  that  of  the  neighboring  Musri  (see 
above).  The  Biblical  (dual?)  form  was  usually  un- 
derstood as  an  allusion  to  the  prehistoric  division 
of  Egypt,  but,  although  the  Hebrew  (and  Assyrian) 
has  a  speeial  name  for  Upper  Egypt,  "Pathros" 
(Isa.  xi.  1;  Jer,  xliv.  1;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  14), 
the  ending  "ayim"  is  now  considered  as  a  locative 
by  scholars.  The  common  Egyptian  designation 
was  "Keme[t]  "=  "black."  i.e.,  "fertile  land." 
The  classical  name  "  vEgyptos "  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  old  name  of  Memphis,  "(H)a(t)- 
ka-ptah."  The  Bible  calls  Egypt  also  "land  of 
Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii.  51,  cvi. 
22),  or  contemptuously  "Rahab,"  i.e.,  "boasting 
monster."  The  fertility  of  the  country  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xiii.  10;  Ex.  xvi.  3;  and  Num.  xi. 
5  (see  Deut.  xi.  10  on  the  necessity  of  laborious 
irrigation).  That  the  country  depends  on  the  Nile 
(the  abundance  and  overflowing  of  which  are  prover- 
bial ;  see  Nile)  is  indicated  by  the  Prophets,  who 
threaten  Egypt  often  with  its  drying  up  (e.g.,  Isa. 
xix.  5;  comp.  also  the  kiue  of  Pharaoh's  dream 
rising  from  the  river  [Gen.  xl.J).  On  other  disad- 
vantages of  the  country  see  Plagues. 

The  monuments  furnish  several  examples  of  per- 
mission given  to  large  numbers  of  fugitive  or  starv- 
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jng   -  iii  the  land,   as  Gen.   \lviii. 

Traders  had  always  free  access,  as  Gen 
x\\i  ii.  25  and  xlii.  "-'  imply.     Hence  aftei  i  700  b  < 
Egj  pi  had  i  onstantly  a  large  Semitic 
Biblical       element  of  population.especially  along 
Keferences.  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta  (comp. 
Isa.  xix.  18  on  five  cities  speaking  the 
language  of  Canaan).  The  Egyptian  cities  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  all  belong  to  this  pari  of  the  country. 
Thebes)   and  Syene  show,  however,  that  the 
land  south  of  Memphis  also  was  well  known  in  Pal 
More  Jews  and  Samaritans  immigrated  in 
the  Ptolemaic  time,  settling  especially  around  Alex 
andria.       The  heavy  taxation  of  the  Egyptian  pi-a-,- 
antsaml  their  serfdom,  from  which  only  the  priests 
exempted,  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20  26; 
tin'  hard  socage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypl  was  tin- 
usual  one  of  royal  serfs,  into  the  condition  of  whom 


"durrah")  were   especially  characteristic  products 
of  the  fields  (Ex.  ix.  31-32,  R.  V.). 

In  morals,  tin-  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  as 
a  regular  institution  was  the  principal  difference. 
Women  bad  greater  liberty  even  than  In  Babylonia 
(comp  Gen.  xxxix.).  The  Egyptianswere  very  in- 
dustrious (as  their  gigantic  constructions  attest),  but 

neither  enterprising  (hence  they  never  made  good 
sailors  or  trailers)  nor  warlike.  From  the  earliest 
period  they  preferred  to  employ  foreign  mercenaries 
(comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  lit).  Heme  Egypt 
a  conquering  power  only  on  a  rather  limited 
scale  (comp.  on  its  military  weakness  II  Kings  xviii. 
21;  tsa.  xxxvi.  6).  The  country  exercised  a  strong 
influence  in  the  development  of  Eastern  culture 
chiefly  bj  its  remarkable  art  and  industries,  less  by 
science  because  of  the  national  writing,  the  hiero- 
glyphs, which  could  nol   be  adapted  toother  lan- 
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the  colonists  of  Goshen  had  to  enter.  The  most  im- 
portant industry,  the  weaving  of  various  kinds  of 
linen  (of  which"buz"  [byssus]  and  "  sheah. "  kept 
their  Egyptian  names  with  the  Bcbrews),  is  alluded 
to  in  [sa.  xix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii. 7;  and  Prov.vii.  16. 
of  Egyptian  customs,  the  shaving  of  the  heard  and 
(sometimes)  of  the  head  (which,  however,  the  better 
9,  except  the  priests,  covered  again  by  a  wig), 
incision,  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean  (almost 
as  complicated  as  those  of  Israel  and  often  quite 
analogous),  the  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  by 
along  process  (mummification),  and  the  long  mourn 

big  are  alluded   to  in  Gen.    xli.   II;  Joshuav.  9(?); 

\liii.  :vi,  xlvi.  ;S6,  1.  2-3,  respectively.  Other- 
wise the  customs  did  not  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  Syrian  peasants!  heer  largely  replaced  wine,  as 

cast ii,  etc.,  did  the  olive  oil,  and  linen  the  woolen 

clothing    of    Syria).     Flax    and   spelt  (the  I lern 


guages  (what  the  Greeks  called  hieratic  writing 
was  merely  t  he  cursive  form  ;  the  demotic  was  a  kind 
of  stenography,  developed  from  that  cursive  after 
700  b.c). 

Of  the  enormous  number  Of  local  divinities  (usu- 
ally arranged  in  triads  -father,  mother,  and  child — 
as  in  Babylonia)  the  Bible  mentions  only  the  god  of 
Thebes, since  the  l*th  dynasty  the  official  deity  of 
Egypt  (see  Amon);  for  the  sun  god  (with  whom  later 
religion  tried  to  identify  almost  all  ancient  local  gods) 
Bei  I '.i . i ii-siii:mi  sn.  For  the  reputation  of  Egyp- 
tian learning  see  an  allusion  in  1  K  in l; s  i\.  80;  for 
magic.  Isa.  xix.  :i:  Ex.  vii.  11.  The  magic  litera 
ture  is.  indeed,  endless.      Modern    scholars  consider 

Babylonia  as  generally  more  advanced  in  science  (ex 

cept,  perhaps,  medicine,  which  wasan  Egyptian  spe 
cialty).  Contrary  to  a  popular  erroneous  view  on 
the  character  of  the  Egyptians  as  gloomy,  they  were 
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extremely  superstitious,  but  less  serious  than  any 
branch  of  the  Semites,  as  a  very  remarkable  enter- 
taining literature  and  their  non-official  art  demon- 
strate. Their  massive  architecture  forms  no  contra- 
diction,  being  relieved  by  polychromy. 

Bibliography:  Bistory:  Flinders  Petrie,  Bistonj  of  Egypt, 
I895et  sea.;  Wiedemann, Aeguptiscln  <;. ■-«■  I i.l.sst;  E.Meyer, 
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Names  :  Proper  names,  Liebleiu,  Ho  roghiiihiscln  s  Pi  ami  n- 
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In    Medieval   and   Modern   Times  :  *   The 

history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during  the  Greek  and 
Ptolemaic  periods  centers  almost  completely  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  361  el  seg.). 
As  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  there  was  a  wide- 
spread Jewish  diaspora  in  Egypt.  In  addition  to 
those  in  Alexandria  a  colony  of  Jews  existed  during 
the  Ptolemaic  period  at  Athribis  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile  (ib.  ii.  273).  An  in- 
scription  in  which  the  Jews  dedicate  a  synagogue  to 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice  has  recently  been  found  near 
the  canal  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the  Ca- 
nopic  mouth  of  the  Delta  (T.  Heinach,  in  R.  E.  J. 
xlv.  161;  Mahaffy,  "Hist,  of  Egypt,"  p.  192). 
Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Nile, 
was  Fayum.  identified  by  Saadia  (to  Ex.  i.  11)  with 
Pithom.  A  papyrus  of  the  year  238-^237  B.C.  men- 
tions a  certain  [onathas  of  this  city  (Mahaffy,  "The 
Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,"  part  ii.,  pp.  15,  23).  An- 
other papyrus  of  the  same  date  records  that  the 
Jews  ami  Greeks  in  a  place  called  "Psenyris"  had 
to  paj  a  special  tax  fortheslaves  in  their  possession 
(compare  idem,  "Hist.  of  Egypt,"  p.  93;  T.  L.  Z. 
1896,  2.  p.  35);  and  in  a  third  papyrus  a  place  called 
"Samareia"  in  the  Fayum  is  mentioned,  together 
with  a  number  of  names,  among  which  is  that  of  a 
certain  Sabbathion,  a  Jewess  according  to  Schurer 
{ib  20  p.  522)  and  Reinacb  (R.  E.  J.  xxxvii.  520). 
Another  papyrus  of  the  third  century  b.c.  (Grenfell, 

*  For  the  titles  of  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see  Bibli- 
ographs  at  tin-  end  "f  the  article. 


"The  Oxyrhyuchus  Papyri,"  i.  74)  mentions  a  Jew- 
named  "  Danooul. "  For  the  Roman  period  there  is 
evidence  that  at  Oxyrynchus  (Behneseh),  on  the  easl 
side  of  the  Nile,  there  was  a  Jewish  community  of 
some  importance.  It  even  had  a  Jews'  street  (R.  E. 
J.  xxxvii.  221).  Many  of  the  Jews  there  must  have 
become  Christians,  though  they  retained  their  Bib- 
lical names (<  .g.," David  "and  "Elisabeth, "occurring 
in  a  litigation  concerning  an  inheritance).  There 
is  even  found  a  certain  Jacob,  son  of  Achilles 
(«.  300  C.E.),  as  beadle  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  A 
papyrus  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  c.B.  con- 
tains a  receipt  given  to  Gerontius,  quartermaster  of 
the  general  Theodosius,  by  Aurelius  Abraham,  son  of 
Levi,  and  Aurelius  Amun,  sou  of  David,  hay-mer- 
chants. To  the  same  century  belongs  a  papyrus 
detailing  an  exchange  of  vinegar  for  must  between 

Apollos  of  the  Arab  village  in  the  Arsinoe  m 

(i.e.,  Fayum)  and  the  Hebrew  Abraham,  son  of  Theo- 
ilotus  (s.c  also  Wessely  in  "Sitzungsberichte  der 
Kaiserlichen AkademiedcrWisscnschaftenin  Wien," 
1902,  pp.  12  it  trnj.  For  a  Hebrew  inscription  at 
Aiitinoe,  in  Middle  Egypt,  see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  630, 
s.v.  Antinoe). 

Knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
from  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  is  still  very  frag- 
mentary.    There  are  a  few  scattered  notices  in  the 
Hebrew  chronicles  and  travels  of  later 
From  the     periods;     but    the    best    information 
Arab         comes  from  the  fragments   found  in 
Conquest,     the  Cairo  genizah   and  in  part  pub- 
lished by  Neubauer,  Schechter,  Hirsch- 
feld,  Margoliouth,  Kaufmaun,  and  others.     To  these 
may  be  added  occasional  references  in  Arabic  works 
on  Egyptian  history  and  topograph)'.     No  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  put  this  material  together. 

During  this  period,  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Jews 
by  its  old  name  D,_iVD;  for  which,  at  times,  was 
substituted  tp  JTDT'D  (Ezek.  xxx.  13)  or  D^'ID  D13^D 
(Ezek.  xxix.  10;  see  Ahimaaz  Chronicle,  128,  7).  It 
was  also  known  as  "the  Diaspora"  (n?13,  Al-Harizi, 
§46;  M.  xli.  214,  424;  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  86,  88;'  riV?3 
ib.  88).  In  the  Ahimaaz  Chronicle  N'JlfjUQ  is  per- 
haps used  once  (126,  2;  see  Z.  D.  M.  G.  Ii.  437). 
This  last  is  derived  from  p33.  a  name  given  to  Fostat 
(M.  V.  p.  181;  J.  Q.  R.  ix.  669;  synonymously, 
"llOf.  ib.  xv.  87),  which  was  known  to  Strabo  and 
other  Greek  writers  as  well  as  to  the  Arabs,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  often  called  it  "Babylon 
of  Egypt"  (Pauly-Wissowa,  "Real-Encyc."  i.  2699; 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  Ii.  438;  L.-P.  p.  3).  The  name  "Bab- 
li-on"  (Heliopolis)  was  popularly  con- 
Cairo,  nectcd  with  Babylon  (Lane-Poole, 
"Cairo,"  p.  214).  Cairo  itself  (Misr 
al-Kahirah,  "the  victorious")  is  called  1VD,  or,  as  in 
Arabic,  sinxp^N  "IVD  (S.  118,  7);  it  wasanew  city, 
founded  by  the  vizier  Jauhar  in  969  for  the  Fati- 
mites.  The  older  city  was  farther  to  the  southwest. 
It  was  called  "Al-Fostat"  (the  camp),  and  was 
founded  by  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  in  641  (B.  p.  341).  It 
remained  the  official  capital  for  three  centuries,  and 
the  commercial  capital  up  to  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sading King  Amalric  (1168),  when  it  was  burned. 
Its  Hebrew  name  was  DKDDS,  D'lVD  DNDDD  (Z.  D. 
M.  G.  Ii.  451 ;  Kaufmann  Gedeukbuch,  p.  236), 
"IVD  LDNDDQ  (8.     118,  5);  or  "the  older  M.,"  D'ISD 
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n::M,n  (G.  p.  34),  np'njfn  D'-rso  (or  np'njfot  tus, 

B     136,    29).    Synonymously,    Fostal    was   culled 

DI^'J   VlSt'   or   D'lVD  T12L",   iu  accordance    with 

tin-  translation  of  T"i2l"  (Jer.   xliii.   10);   by  the 

dtes  D'lVD  fra'a1  I  L.  notes,  p.  61 ;  compare  Jer. 

xlvi.  30).     Another  Dame  for  Fostat  wis  ;j,>v  (Zoak), 

r~VT  |VX (Al-Harizi,  "Tahkemoni,"  j  -Hi;  S.  118, 

i  for  the  inhabitants  ;yvniJ3  (J.  Q.  It-  xiv.477; 

compare  p'S  mJ3.    Curiously  enough,  Benjamin  of 

Tudela  uses   the  name   "Zoan"  for  a  stronghold 

between  Cairn  and  tin'  .Mukattani  Hills. 

Alexandria  was   identified  with  the  Biblical  so 
ptJK    (Nahum  iii.  8)  and  so  called  by   Ibn  Salir 
("Elien  Sappir,"  i.  2a),  though  the  Greek  name  was 
used,  DnvtD  b'"  N"nJD2^X  (Conforte,  "Kore 
ha  Dorot,"  p.  5a);  and.  following  the  Arabic,  the 
tile  adjective  ,_n:rDS  or  ,_nj2D  (see  Neubauer, 
Bodl.  llehr.  MSS."No.  146).     Theregionof 
the  east  arm  of  the  Nile  was  called  by  its  Arabic 
CX'OI.  i.e.,   Damietta;  or,  symbolically,  'X 
iinD3.  *11D23  ("Abiathar  Megillah"  and  Benjamin 
Of  Tudela;  see  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  bil).     In  the  letter  of  Al- 
Afdal's  ex-minister  of  finance  (see  below)  occurs  the 
,DS,Ot3,t3t;i,N=f'f  ™  'IW'DB,  Tamiathis,  i.e., 
Damietta  Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  447).      The  Fayum  was 
rally  identified  with    the    Biblical    "Pithom" 
(D1JVD)  and  so  called  (Dunash  b.  Tamim;  compare 
,  "Gesch."  llehr.  transl.,  iii.  465).    The  gentile 
form  was  tJin'SPl  (M.  J.  C.  i.  40);  or,  according  to 
d)ic,  'DVB?R(«-0.,  Saadiaand  Xathanael). 
idia  was  naturally  well  acquainted  with  Egyp- 
tian topography.     In  liis  translation  of  Gen.  x.  13, 
14  he  has  the  following  identifications: 

dhv?  =  Inhabitants  of  Tanls. 

D-::?  =  "  "  Alexandria. 

O'DnS  =  "  "  Behneseh. 

E-nrcj  =  "  "  Farama  (Yakut,  iii.  SS2). 

D'Diro  =  "  "  Itiyama  <u/< //*,  i.  899). 

0yrh02  =  "  *'  Sa'id. 

D'lrc;  =  "  "  Damietta. 

Jerome  was  in  Egypt  iu  the  year  400;  be  mentions 
five  cities  there  "  which  still  speak  the  Canaanitish 
[»'.«.,  the  Syriac]  language."  This  perhaps  refers  to 
Aramaic — not  to  Coptic,  as  Krauss  believes — and 
may  very  well  have  been  due  to  the  large  colonics 
ot  Jews  in  the  land  (J.  Q.  It.  vi.  217).  The  part 
taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  Arab  invasion  of  Egypt  is 

not  clear.      In  addition  to  the  Jews  sett  led  there  from 
times,  some  must  have  come  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula.    The   letter  sent  by  Mohammed  to  the 
Jewish  lianu  Janha  in  Malum  near  Aila  ( Wellhau- 
sen,  "Skizzcn,"  iv.    119)  in  the   year 
The  Jews    630  is  said   by   Al  Baludhuri   to  have 
and  the      been  seen  in  Egypt  ;  and  a  copy,  writ- 
Arabs,      ten   in    Hebrew  characters,   has  been 
found  in   the  Cairo  genizah  (.1.  (J    I!, 
xv.   173).     Hebrew  papyri  tire  found  in   the  Theo- 
dore Graf  collection  covering  the   period  4S7-909. 
Tie- .lews  had  no  reason  to   feel  kindly  toward    the 
former  masters  of  Egypt.      In  62'J  the  emperor  Her- 

aelins  I.  had  driven  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  (Bury, 
"Later  Roman  Empire,"  ii.  215).  According  to  Al- 
Makrizi,  substantiated  by  Eutychlus,  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  massacre  of  Jews  throughout  the  empire 
— in  Egypt,  aided  by  the  Copts,  who  had  old  scores 
against  the  Jews  to  wipe  out,  dating  from  the  Pel 


sian  conquest  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  Emperor 
Anastasiusl.  (502)  and  of  the  Persian  general  Shahin 
(617),  when  the  Jews  assisted  tie  conquerors  against 
the  Christians  (P..  pp.  82,  134,  176).  The  treaty  of 
Alexandria  (Nov.  8,  641),  which  sealed  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt,  expressly  stipulates  that  the 

.lews  are  to  he  allowed  to  remain  in  that  city  ( B.  p. 
320);  and  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  that  city, 
Ann,  in  his  letter  to  the  calif,  relates  that  he  found 
there  -10,0110  Jews. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  under  the 
( linmiad  and  Ahbassid  califs  (641-868),  the  Tulunids 
(863-905),  and  the  Ikhshidids.  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  One  important  name  has  come  down  from 
that  time,  viz.,  Mashallah  (770-820),  the  astrologer, 
called  "  Al-Misri"  or  "  Al-Alaksaudri "  (B.  A.  §18). 
The  Fatimite  'Ubaid  Allah  al-Mahdi,  who  founded 
the  new  Shiitic  dynasty  in  909,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Jewess,  or  to  have  been  a  Jew  adroitly 
exchanged  for  the  real  heir.  This  is  probably  noth- 
ing more  than  an  invention  of  the  Sunnites  tending 
to  discredit  tin-  Alid  descent  of  the  new  house  (Weil. 
"Geschiehte  der  Califen,"  ii.  600;  Becker,  "Beitrftge 
zur  Geschiehte  Aegyptens,"  p.  4).  During  the  ear 
Her  period  of  this  dynasty  lived  the  gaon  Saadia 
(892-942).  whose  teacher  in  Egypt  was  a  certain  Abu 
Kathir  mentioned  by  Al-Mas'udi  (Griitz.  "Gesch." 
v.  282). 

The  Fatimite  rule  was  iu  general  a  favorable  one 
for  the  Jews,  except  the  latter  portion  of  Al-Hakim's 
reign.  This  is  directly  confirmed  by  the  iaudatory 
terms  iu  which  the  dynasty  is  spoken  of  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Abiathar  Megillah"  (discovered  by 
Schechter,  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  73).  From  this  time  on 
Jews  are  found  prominent  in  the  service  of  the 
califs.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Israeli,  the  physician  (d. 
953),  was  recalled  to  Egypt  from  Kairwan  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  'Ubaid  Allah;  he  was  still  in  the 
royal  service  at  the  death  of  Al-Mansur  (952).  Al- 
Mu'izz  (952-975)  had  several  Jews  in 
Rule  of  the  his    service.      The    Bagdad    apostate 

Fatimite  Ya'kub  ibn  Killis,  who  bad  been  the 
Califs.  right-hand  man  of  the  I khshidid  Kafur 
(966),  was  driven  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  vizier  Ibn  al-Furat  to  enter  the  service  of  Al- 
Mu'izz.  He  was  probably  with  Jauhar  when  the 
latter  led  the  calif's  forces  into  Egypt,  and  he 
became  vizier  under  the  calif  'Aziz.  This  Jau- 
har, who   lor  some  time  was   practically  ruler  over 

Egypt  and  Syria,  has  been  identified  by  DeGoeje 

with  Paltiel,  of  whom  the  Ahimaaz  Chronicle  speaks 

with  much  enthusiasm  (Z.  D.M.  G.  Iii.  75).  Jauhar 
is  known  to  have  been  brought  from  South  Italy; 
hut  the  identification  is  still  very  uncertain.  The 
first  fifteen  yearsof  Al  'Aziz's  reign  were  dominated 
by  Ibn  Killis,  whom  Kaufmann  has  endeavored  to 
identify  with  Paltiel;  these  were  years  of  plenty  and 
quiet.  A  Jew,  Manasseli,  was  chief  secretary  in 
Syria  (J.  Q.  R,  xiii.  100;  B.  A.  §  60;  L.-P.  p.  120). 
Hoses  h.  Kleazar.  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and 
his  grandson  Jacob,  were  in  the  service  of  this  calif 
ii;  A.  ;  55) 

The  foundation  of  Talmudic  schools  in  Egypt  is 
usually  placed  at  this  period,  and  is  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  four  captive  rabbis  who  were  sold 
into  various  parts  of  the  Diaspora.     Sheniariah  h 
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Elhanail  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Arab  ad- 
miral Ibn  Rumahis  (or  Damahin)  to  Alexandria  and 
then  sent  to  Cairo,  where  lie  was  redeemed  in  the 
tenth  century  (Ibn  Da'ud,  ed.  Neubauer,  M.  J.  C. 
i.  68).  A  letter  from  him  is  published  by  Sehechter 
(J.  Q.  It.  vi.  222,  596),  and  one  from  Hushiel  to  him 
(t8.  xi.  044).  That  he  was  settled  in  Fostat  is  proved 
by  a  legal  document,  dated  1002,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.  His  cosignatories  are  Paltiel  b.  Ephraim, 
Solomon  b.  David,  Aaron  b.  Moses,  and  Jalib  b. 
Wahb.  He  is  here  termed  "  rosh"  (ha-yeshibah ; 
J.  Q.  R.  xi.  G4S;  "Teshubot  he-Geonim,"  ed.  Har- 
kavy,  p.  14").  Early  responsa  sent  to  Egypt  are 
made  mention  of  (Hi.  pp.  20,  142.  140),  and  one  by 
Samuel  b.  Hofni  (?)  to  Shemariah  is  likewise  men- 
tioned (J.  Q.'R.  xiv.  401). 

That  the  mad  calif  Al  Hakim  (996-1020)  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  allowed  both  Jews  and 
Christians  to  remain  in  the  somewhat  exceptional 
position  which  they  had  obtained  under  the  tolera- 
tion of  A1-' Aziz  is  proved  by  the  fragment  of  a  versi- 
fied megillah,  in  which  the  ealif  ^>X  "101X2  fin  (Al- 
Hakim  bi-Amr  Allah)  is  lauded  as  "the  best  of  ru- 
lers, the  founder  of  hospitals,  just  and  equitable" 
(J.  Q.  R.  ix.  25;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  442).  But  the 
Jews  finalty  suffered  from  the  calif's  freaks.  He  vig- 
orously applied  the  laws  of  Omar,  and  compelled 
the  Jews  to  wear  bells  and  to  earn- 

The  Pranks  in  public  the  w len  image  of  a  calf. 

of  the  A  street  in  the  city,  Al-Jaudariyyah, 
Mad  Calif,  was  inhabited  by  Jews.  Al-Hakim, 
hearing  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
mock  him  in  verses,  had  the  whole  quarter  burned 
down;  and,  says  Al-Makrizi,  "up  to  this  day  no 
Jews  are  allowed  to  dwell  there  "  ("Al-Khitat,"  ii. 
5).  According  to  Al-Kalkashaudi  ("  Subh  al-A'sha," 
transl.  Wustenfeld,  p.  73)  the  Jews  then  moved  into 
the  street  Al-Zuwailah.  Both  of  these  streets  were 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
the  Darb  al-Yahud  of  to-day. 

During  the  reign  of  Al-Mustansir  Ma'add  (1035- 
1094)  the  real  power  was  wielded  by  his  mother,  a 
black  Sudanese  slave,  who  had  been  sold  to  Al-Zahir 
by  Said,  a  .lew  of  Tustar.  This  Said  had  two  sons, 
Abu  Sa'id.  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  Abu  Nasr 
Barun,  a  banker.  Through  the  intrigues  of  Abu 
Said  the  vizier  11m  al-Anbari  was  deposed  and  his 
place  taken  by  an  apostate  Jew,  Abu  Mansur  Sada- 
kah  ibn  Yusuf.  After  nine  months  Sadakah,  fear- 
ing the  power  of  Abu  Sa'id,  had  him  put  to  death 
I  \\  ustenfeld,  "  Fatimiden,"  p.  230).  To  the  eleventh 
century  belongs  the  papyrus  litter  sent  (1046)  from 
Egypt  t.i  the  Palestinian  gaon  Solomon  b.  Judah 
("  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus 
Erzherzog  Kainer,"  1892,  p.  127).  It  seems  that  an 
Egyptian  community  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the 
presence  in  the  synagogue  of  Solomon  Sabik,  a  haz- 
zan  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bet  din  of 
Ramleh  for  witchcraft.  Sabik's  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Palestinian  gaon  was  considered 
a  forgery;  and  a  new  letter  from  the  gaon  was 
demanded  (R.  E.  .1.  x\v.  272:  .1.  Q,  R.  xv.  82).    A 

papyrus  deed  of  gift,  dated  1089,  names  Abraham  b. 
Shemaiah  as  head  of  the  rabbinate  .at  Fostat,  his  cob 
leagues  being  Samuel  the  Spaniard  and  Halfon  b. 
Shabib,  the  hazzan  ("Fuhrer  durch  die  Sammlung 


der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,"  p.  266).  At  this 
time  there  lived  also  Ephraim  ibn  al-Zafan  (Za' fa- 
ran;  died  106S),  a  noted  court  physician,  from  whom 
Al-Afdal  once  bought  a  library  of  10,000  volumes, 
and  who,  when  he  died,  left  more  than  20,000  books 
(B.  A.  §  142). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a  Jew, 
Abu  al-Munajja  ibn  Sha'yah,  was  tit  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  especially 
known  as  the  constructor  of  a  Nile  sluice  (1112), 
which  was  called  after  him  "Bahr  Abi  al-Munajja" 
(Ibn  Dukmak,  "Description  de  l'Egypte,"  ii.  46, 
Cairo,  1893;  Al-Makrizi,  I.e.  i.  72,  477;  Ibn  Iyyas, 
"Bada'ial-Zuhur.'Mi.  109,  182;  Al-Kutubi,"Fawat," 
i.  89;  Al-Kalkashaudi,  I.e.  p.  27).  He  fell  into  dis- 
favor because  of  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with 
the  work,  and  was  incarcerated  in  Alexandria,  but 

was  soon  able  to  free  himself  (J.  Q.  R. 

Jewish        xv.   73).     A  document   concerning  a 

Ministers,    transaction  of  his  with  a  banker  has 

been  preserved  (J.  Q.  R.  xv.  168). 
Under  the  vizier  Al-Malik  al-Afdal  (1137)  there  was 
a  Jewish  master  of  finances,  whose  name,  however, 
is  unknown.  His  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  downfall,  and  he  lost  all  his  property.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  brother  of  the  Christian  patriarch, 
who  tried  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Four  leading  Jews  worked  and  conspired  against 
the  Christian,  with  what  result  is  not  known. 
There  has  been  preserved  aletter  from  this  ex  -minis- 
ter to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  begging  for  aid 
in  a  remarkably  intricate  poetical  style  (J.  Q.  R.  ix. 
29,  x.  430;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  444).  One  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  calif  Al-Hafiz  (1131-49)  was  a  Jew,  Abu 
Mansur  (Wustenfeld,  p.  306).  Abu  al-Fada'il  ibn 
al-Nakid  (died  1189)  was  a  celebrated  oculist  (B.  A. 
§  151). 

In  this  century  a  little  more  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  communities  in  Egypt  through  the  reports  of 
certain  Jewish  scholars  and  travelers  who  visited 
the  country.  Judah  ha-Levi  was  in  Alexandria  in 
1141,  and  dedicated  some  beautiful  verses  to  his 
friend  Aaron  Ben-Zion  ibn  Alamaxi  and  his  five 
sons  of  that  city.  At  Damietta  Ha-Levi  met  his 
friend,  the  Spaniard  Abu  Sa'id  ibn  Halfon  ha-Levi. 
About  1160  Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  iu  Egypt;  he 
gives  a  general  account  of  the  Jewish  communities 
which  he  found  there.  At  Cairo  there  were  2,000 
Jews;  at  Alexandria  3,000,  with  a  R.  Phineas  b. 
Meshullam,  who  had  come  from  France,  at  their  head ; 
in  the  Fay um  there  were  20  families ;  at  Damietta  200; 
at  Bilbais,  east  of  the  Nile,  300  persons;  and  at  Da- 
mira 700.  At  Mahallahf Yakut,  iv. 428),  now  Mahallat 
al-Kabir,  half-way  on  the  railroad  line  between  Alex- 
andria and  Damietta,  Benjamin  found  500.  Sam- 
ban  (119,  10)  mentions  a  synagogue  here  (n^TO^N). 
with  a  scroll  of  the  Law  (seen  as  late  as  1896  by  S. 
Sehechter)  in  a  metal  case,  which  was  used  only  on 
Rosh  Hodesh,  and  which  was  supposed  to  entail  the 
death  of  any  one  who  swore  falsely  after  having 
touched  it.  Benjamin  also  found  200  Jews  at  Sefl 
tan  and  200  at  Al-Butij,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Sambari  (156,  16)  speaks  of  Jews  also  at 
Reshid  (Rosetta),  where  Samuel  b.  David  saw  two 
synagogues  (G.  p.  4). 
The  rigid   orthodoxy  of  Saladin  (1169-93)  does 
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not  seem  to  have  affected  the  .lews  in  his  kingdom. 
,\  Karaite  doctor,  Abu  al  Bayyan  al  Mudawwar(d. 
who  had  been  physician  to  the  last  Fatimite, 
treated Saladin also i  B.A.  §  158):  while 
Mai-  Abu  ab.Ma'ali,  brother  in  law  of   Mai 

monides.  monides,  was  likewise  in  bis  service 
L55).  In  1U!<)  Maimonidea  wen! 
to  Egypt  and  settled  in  Fostat,  where  he  gained 
much  renown  as  a  physician,  practising  in  the 
family  of  Sal 
adin  and  in  that 
of  his  vizier 
Kadi  al-Fa<J  il 
al  -  Ba  i  sami . 
The  title  "  Ra'is 
al  Tmma"or"al 
Millah"  (Head 
of  the  Nation, 
or  of  the  Faith), 
was  bes  to  w  ed 
upon  him.  In 
Fostat,  he  wrote 
his"  M  i  sh  no  h 
To  rah"  (1180) 
and  the  "  Moreh 
N.  bukim,"  both 
of  which  evoked 
Opposition  even 
from  the  Mu- 
ll b  in  in  e  il  a  n  s, 
«  ho  commented 

Upontle  ill  i.l  o. 
R.Vi.218).  From 

this  plaCC  hesent 

man)  li  ttei  3and 

OSS  ;  I  </..  to 
Jacob,  son  of 
Nathaniel  al- 
l-\i\  J  Mini,  on  the 
do-  Messiah 
in  South  Arabia, 

and  to  R.  Hasdai 

ha  -  l.e  \  i.  i  he 
Spaniard,  in  Al- 
exandria   ("Te- 

Ol    In   Kiln 
ham."    p. 

In  1178  he  for 
warded  a  rc- 
quesl    to    the 

i  A  l  ric an 
communities  to 
■id  in  releasing 
a  number  of  cap- 
The  origi- 
nal of   the    lasl 

inent  ha s 
been  preserved  (M.  xliv.  8).     He  caused  the  Karaites 

removed  from  the  court  (J,  Q   l:    xiii   104).     He 
also  served  Saladin's  successors  as  physician. 

Maimonides' presence  in  Egypt  a1  ibis  time  was 
quite  fortunate.  A  certain  /ui.i.  also  called  "  5Tahya," 
had   supplanted   the  nagid   Samuel  for  sixty  four 

'lays  Samuel,  however,  was  reinstated.  Zuta 
hoarded  up  much  wealth,  and  when  tin-  nagid  died 
(before  11(19).  denounced  bis  manner  of  collecting  the 
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revenues.  Though  the  accusation  was  proved  tube 
false,  Zuta  induced  Saladin  to  sell  him  the  dignity, 
anil  under  the  name  of  "  Sar  Shalom  ha-Levi "  be 
greatly  overtaxed  the  people  for  four  years— prob 
ably  from  1  IS")  to  1189,  two  documents  written 
during  his  tenure  of  office  bearing  these  dates  re- 
spectively (.1.  Q.  R.  viii.  555).  Maimonides,  with 
the  aid  of  R.  Isaac,  whom  Harkavy  and  Neubauer 
connect  wit  li  Isaac  b.  Shoshan  ha-Dayyan,  succeeded 

in  driving  Zuta 
OUtof  office;  and 
he  and  bis  son 
were  put  under 
the  ban  for  t la- 
de nunciations 
which  they  had 
burled  right  and 
left.  The  mat- 
ter was  even 
brought  to  the 
attention  of  the 
vizier  ( "]f>0).  A 
megillah  ("Me- 
gillat  Zuta  ")  re- 
counting  these 
events  was  writ- 
ten in  rimed 
prose  by  Abra- 
ham bau  Hit,- 
i.ki,  in  1190  (.1. 
Q.  R.  viii.  541, 
iv  721,  xi.  532; 
W  e  r  t  b  e  i  m  e  r, 
"Ginze  Yerusba 
layim,"i.  87;  see 
also  Harkavy  in 
"Ha  -  Mi/pah," 
1885,  ii.  5  13; 
Kaufmann,  in  M. 
xli.  460,  and. I.  Q. 
R.  ix.  170). 

The  severe 
pest  that  visited 
Egypt  in  1201- 
1202  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ex- 
ceptionally low- 
Nile,  and  which 
is  graphically  de 

scribed  by  the 
physician    'Abd 

al   l.atif,     is    also 

described    in    a 

lb  blew  frag- 
ment which  is  al 
present     in    the 

possession  of  A. 

Wolf  of  Dresden  (Z.  I).  M.  Q.  li.  448) 

It  was  during  the  nagidahip  of  Abraham  Maimoni- 
des, who  was  physician  toAl  Malik  al  Ixamil  (1218 
88),  that  Al  ll.iri/i  went  to  Egypt,  of 

Al-Harizi's  which    he    speaks    in    the  thirty  sixth 

Visit.         and  forty-sixth  tnakamahs  of  his  "  Tali- 

kiuioiii  "      The  former  is  supposed  by 

Kaminka    to  be   possibly   a  satire   on  Zuta  (M.    xliv. 

220;  Kaininka's  e.l  .  p    xxix.;  but  DW3D  niust  refer 
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to  South  Arabia).  In  Alexandria  Al-Harizi  mentions 
R.  Simhah  ba-Koben,  the  Karaite  I  toadiah  (the  royal 
scribe)  and  his  sou  Joseph,  R.  Hillel,  and  R.  Zadok, 
thehazzan.  In  Fostat  he  mentions  especially  the  day  - 
yanMenahemb.  R.  Isaac.  He  also  met  Abraham  Mai- 
monides;  and  in  Egypthe  began  to  write  his  "Tah- 
kemoni  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  lived  Jacob  b.  Isaac  (As'ad  al-Din  al-Mahalli),  a 
renowned  physicianand  medical  writer (B.  A.  §  163). 
A  letter  to  Hananeel  b.  Samuel  (p.  1200),  author  of 
commentaries  to  the  Talmud,  has  been  published  by 
Horwitz  (Z.  II.  B.  iv.  155;  compare  B.  A.  §  160). 
In  1211  a  number  of  French  rabbis,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Melr  ben  Baruch, 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  and  on  their  way  visited 
Abraham  Maimonides,  who  mentions  them  in  his 
"Milhamot  Adonai "  (ed.  Leipsic,  p.  16a;  see  R.  E. 
J.  vi.  178;  Berliner's  "Magazin,"  iii.  158). 

Under  the  Bahri  Mamelukes  (1250-1390)  the  Jews 
led  a  comparatively  quiet  existence;  though  they 
had  at  times  to  contribute  heavily  toward  the  main- 
tenance  of   the  vast  military  equip- 
Under  the    ment,  and  were  harassed  by  the  cadis 
Mam-        and  ulemas  of  these  strict  Moslems. 
elukes.       Al  Makrizi  relates  that  the  first  great 
Mameluke,  Sultan  Baibars  (Al-Malik 
al-Thahir,  1260-77),  doubled  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
"ahl  al-dhimmah."     At  one  time  he  had  resolved  to 
burn  all  the  Jews,  a  ditch  having  been  dug  for  that 
purpose;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  repented,  and 
instead  exacted  a  heavy  tribute,  during  the  collec- 
tion of  which  many  perished  (Quatremere,  "  Histoire 
des  Sultans  Mamelukes,"  ii.  104).     Under  Al-Nasir 
Mohammed  (three  times  sultan,  1293-1340)  the  trib- 
ute from  Jews  and  Christians  amounted  to  10  to  25 
dirhems  per  head  (L.-P.  p.  304). 

An  account  is  given  in  Sambari  (135,  22)  of  the 
strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Pact  of 
Omar  were  carried  out.  The  sultan  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  victorious  campaign  against  the  Mon- 
gols in  Syria  (1305).  A  fanatical  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, Sa'id  ibn  Hasan  of  Alexandria,  was  incensed 
at  the  arrogance  of  the  non-Moslem  population,  par- 
ticularly at  the  open  manner  in  which  services  were 
conducted  in  churches  and  synagogues.  He  tried 
to  form  a  synod  of  ten  rabbis,  ten  priests,  and  the 
ulemas.  Failing  in  this,  he  endeavored  to  have  the 
churches  and  synagogues  closed.  Some  of  the 
churches  were  demolished  by  the  Alexandrian  mob; 
but  most  of  the  synagogues  were  allowed  to  stand, 
as  it  was  shown  that  they  had  existed  at  the  time  of 
Omar,  and  were  by  the  pact  exempted  from  inter- 
ference.  Sambari  (137,  20)  says  that  a  new  pact 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  letters  from  a  Moorish 
king  of  Barcelona  (1309),  and  the  synagogues  were 
reopened;  but  this  probably  refers  only  to  the  reis- 
suing  of  the  Pact  of  Omar.  There  are  extant  several 
notable  fetwas  (responsa)  of  Moslem  doctors  touch- 
ing this  subject ;  e.g.,  those  of  Ahmad  ibn  'Abd  al- 
l.Iakk,  who  speaks  especially  of  the  synagogues  at 
Cairo,  which  on  the  outside  appeared  like  ordinary 
dwelling-houses — a  fact  which  had  occasioned  other 
legal  writers  to  permit  their  presence.  According 
to  Taki  al-Din  ibn  Taimiyyah  (b.  1263),  the  syna- 
gogues and  churches  in  Cairo  had  once  before  been 
closed.     This  fanatical  Moslem  tills  his  fetwas  with 


invectives  against  the  Jews,  holding  that  all  their 
religious  edifices  ought  to  be  destroyed,  since  they 
had  been  constructed  during  a  period  when  Cairo 
was  in  the  hands  of  heterodox  Moslems,  Ismailians, 
Kannatians,  and  Nusairis  (R.  E.  J.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  213; 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  liii.  51).  The  synagogues  were,  however, 
allowed  to  stand  (Weil,  I.e.  iv.  270).  Under  the  same 
sultan  (1324)  the  Jews  were  accused  of  incendiarism 
at  Fostat  and  Cairo;  they  bad  to  excidpate  them- 
selves by  a  payment  of  50.000  gold  pieces  (Quatre- 
mere, i.e.  ii.  16).  The  dignity  which  Moses  Maimonides 
had  given  to  Egyptian-Jewish  learning  was  not 
maintained  by  his  descendants.  In  1314  the  French 
philosopher  and  exegete  Joseph  Caspi  went  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  draw  in- 
spiration for  philosophical  study  ;  but  he  was  much 
disappointed,  and  did  not  remain  there  for  any 
length  of  time  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  vii.  362).  During 
the  period  just  referred  to  lived  Abu  al-Muna  al 
Kuhin  al-Attar,  who  compiled  a  much-used  phar- 
macopoeia (ed.  Cairo,  1870,  1883;  B.  A.  §  176).  and 
the  apostate  Sa'd  ibn  Mansur  ibn  Kammuna  (1280), 
who  wrote  a  number  of  tracts  on  philosophy  and  an 
interesting  controversial  tract  on  Judaism,  Christi- 
anity, and  Islam  (B.  A.  §  178). 

Under  the  Burji  Mamelukes  the  Franks  again  at- 
tacked Alexandria  (1416),  and  the  laws  against  the 
Jews  were  once  more  strictly  enforced  by  Sheik  al- 
Mu'ayyid  (1412-21);  by  Ashraf  Bars 
In  the        Bey   (1422-38),  because  of  a  plague 
Fifteenth     which  decimated    the   population   in 

Century.  1438;  by  Al-Zahir  Jakmak  (1438-53); 
and  by  Ka'it-Bey  (1468-95).  The  last- 
named  is  referred  to  by  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (O.  p. 
53).  The  Jews  of  Cairo  were  compelled  to  pay 
75,000  gold  pieces  (Muir,  "Mamluks,"  pp.  136,  154. 
180).  During  this  century  two  travelers  visited 
Egypt — namely,  Meshullam  of  Volterra  (1481)  and 
Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (1488),  just  mentioned — and 
they  have  left  accounts  of  what  they  saw  there  (see 
Bibliography,  below).  Meshullam  found  60  Jewish 
householders  in  Alexandria,  but  no  Karaites  or  Sa- 
maritans; there  were  two  synagogues,  a  large  and  a 
small  one.  Fostat  was  in  ruins;  but  he  mentions 
the  Elijah  and  the  Damwah  synagogues.  In  Cairo 
he  found  500  Jewish  householders,  22  Karaites,  and 
50  Samaritans;  six  synagogues,  and  a  royal  inter- 
preter of  Jewish  descent,  one  Tagribardi.  Of  other 
prominent  .Tens  he  mentions  ]{.  Samuel  "pi  a  rich 
and  charitable  man,  physician  to  the  sultan,  and  his 
son  Jacob;  R.  Joshua  "I0r6x  and  Zadakah  b.  n31J> 
(M.  V.  pp.  176-187). 

Obadiah  was  protected  in  Alexandria  by  R.  Moses 
Grasso,  interpreter  for  the  Venetians,  whom  he  men- 
tions sis  a  very  prominent  man.  He  speaks  of  only 
25  Jewish  families  there;  but  there  were  700  Jews 
in  Cairo,  50  Samaritans,  and  150  Karaites.  The  Sa- 
maritans, he  says,  are  the  richest  of  all  the  Jews, 
and  are  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking. 
He  also  met  there  Anusim  from  Spain  (O.  p.  51). 
The  Jewish  community  must  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  these  exiles.  They  were  well  received, 
though  occasionally  their  presence  caused  strife,  as 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  ibn  Tabul,  who  insisted  upon 
joining  the  Sephardim,  though  he  really  belonged 
to  the  Arabic  community.     Sulaimah  ibn  Uhna  and 
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Hayyim  Vital  interfered,  and  copies  of  their  letters 
to  iini  Tabu!  have  been  preserved (Frumkin,  "Eben 
Shemuel,"  p.  7>.  Amoug  their  number  may  be 
mentioned  Moses  b.  Isaac  Alashkar,  Samuel  Sidillo 
(1455-1530),  1  >avid  ibn  Abi  Zimra  (1470-1572),  Jacob 
Berab  (whocame  IV.. in  Jerusalem  in  1522;  Frumkin, 
p.  30),  and  Abraham  ibn  Shoshan,  the  last  three 
holding  official  positions  as  rabbis.  Moses  de  Cas- 
tro, a  pupil  of  Berab,  was  at  the  head  of  the  rabbin- 
ical school  at  t  'airo. 

On  Jan.  22,  1517,  the  Turkish  sultan,  Salim  I.,  de- 
feated Tuman  Bey,  the  last  of  the  .Mamelukes.  He 
made  radical   changes  in    the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 

abolishing  the  office  of  nagid,  making 

Under  the    each  community  independent,  and  pla- 

Turks.        cing  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra,  at  the  bead 

of  that  of  Cairo.  He  also  appointed 
Abraham  de  Castro  to  be  master  of  t lie  mint.  About 
this  time  David  Re'ubeni  was  in  Cairo  (1523?);  he 
-peaks  of  the  Jews'  street  there  I  D'TinTI  r6"DD  = 
"Darb  al-Yahudi"),  of  their  occupation  as  gold 
smiths,  and  of  Abraham  de  Castro,  who,  he  says, 
lived  as  a  pseudo-Mohammedan  (M.  J.  C.  ii.  141). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Salim's  successor,  Sulai- 
iniiii  II. ,  that  Ahmad  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  re 
venged  himself  upon  the  Jews  because  De  Castro 
had  revealed  (1524)  to  the  sultan  his  designs  for  in- 
dependence (see  Ahmad  Pasha;  Abraham  de  Cas- 
tro). The  "Cairo  Purim,"  in  commemoration  of 
their  escape,  is  still  celebrated  on  Adar  28. 

The  text  of  the  raegillah  read  on  that  day  has  been  published 
by  Lowe  in  "  Ha-Maggid,"  Feb.  14,  28,  ism;,  and.  from  a  jrenizah 
fragment,  in  j.  Q.  it.  viii.  :'.  7,  *>ll.  The  short  report  <>f  an  eye- 
witness, Samuel  b.  Nahman.  is  given  in  Neubauer,  "Aus  der 
Petersburger  Bibliothek,"  p.  118.    Secondary  sources :   Ibn  Ver- 

ga,  Addita ma.  p.  Ill :  s.  145,  9  (see  .1.  Q.  I!,  xi.  656);  Josepb 

ha-Kohen,  " 'F.mek  ha-Bakah,"  pp.  76,95;  fctem,  "  Dibre  ha- 
Yamim,"  p.  73. 

Toward  the  end  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  Talmudic  studies  in 
Egypt  were  greatly  festered  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi,  author  of 
the  "  Shittah  Mekubbezet."  Among  bis  pupils  were  Isaac  Luria, 
who  as  a  young  man  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  visit  a  rich  uncle,  the 
tax-farmer  Uordecal  Francis  (Azulai,  " Sbem  ba-Gedolim,"  No. 
and  Mnahaui  Monson  (1594k  Isbmael  Eohen  Tanujl fin- 
ished his  "  Sefer  ha-Ztkkaron  "  in  Egypt  in  1543.  Joseph  ben 
Hoses  >li  Tranl  was  in  Egypt  for  a  time  (Frumkin,  I.e.  p.  69),  as 
well  as  Hayyim  Vital  Aaron  ibn  Hayyim,  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudlcal  c mentator  (1609;  Frumkin,  (.c  pp.  71,  72).    01  Isaac 

Lima's  pupils,  a  Joseph  Tabul   is  mentioned,  whose  son  Jacob, 

a  pi itnent  man,  was  put  to  death  by  the  authorities  ("Sar  she! 

Miziayim";  Conforte,  "  Kore  ha-l)oi,,t,''  40b). 

According   to  Manasseb    b.   Israel  (1656),  "The 

viceroy  of  Egypt  lias  always  at    his  side  it  Jew  with 

the  title  'zaraf  bashi,'  or  'treasurer,'  who  gathers 
the  taxes  of  tin'  laud.  At  present  Abraham  Alkula 
l^l^^s]  holds  the  position."  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Raphael  Joseph  Tshelebi,  the  rich  friend  and 
protector  of  Shabbethai  ?ebi  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  x. 
34).     Shabbethai   was  twice  in   Cairo,    the  second 

time   in    1660.      It  was  there  that  lie  married  the  ill 

famed  Sarah,  who  bad  been  brought  from  Leghorn 
(ib.  p.  210).     The  Shabbethaian movement  naturally 

Created    a    great    stir  in    Egypt.      It   was    in    Cairo 

that  Miguel  (Abraham  |  C  lrdoso,  the  Shabbethaian 
prophet  and  physician  settled  (1703),  becoming 
physician  to  the  pasha  Kara  Mohammed.  In  1641 
Samuel  b.  David,  the  Karaite,  visited  Egypt.  The 
account  of  his  journey  (G  i.  t)  supplies  special  in- 
formation in  regard  to  his  fellov  sectaries,  lb  de 
scribes  three  synagogues  "I  the  Rabbinitesat  Alexan- 


dria, and  two  tit  Rash  id  (G.  i.  4).  A  second  Karaite, 
Moses  b.  Elijah  ha  Levi,  has  left  a  similar  account 
of  the  year  1654;  but  it  contains  only  a  few  points 
of  special  interest  to  the  Karaites  (/A). 

Sambari  mentions  a  severe  trial  which  came  upon 
the  Jews,  due  to  a  certain  "kadial-'asakir"  (  =  "  gen- 
eralissimo,'' not  a  proper  name)  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Egypt,  who  robbed  and  oppressed  the/n, 
and  whose  death  was  in  a  certain  measure  occasioned 
by  the  graveyard  invocation  of  one  Moses  of  Dam 
wah.  This  may  have  occurred  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (S.  120,  21).  David  Conforte  was  dayyan 
iu  Egypt  in  1671.  In  Sambari's  own  time  (1672) 
there  were  Jews  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Damanhui 
(R.  Halfon  b.  'Ula,  the  dayyan);  at  D'3^13  or  D'sha 
(S.  133, 11;  136,  18;R.  Judah  ha-Kohen.  the  dayyan; 
this  city  is  perhaps  identical  with  Bilbao's,  though  a 
genizah  fragment  in  Cambridge  mentions  the  city 
DUTO  in  1119);  at  Mahallah  (R.  Perahiah  b.  Jose. 
the  dayyan),  at  Bulak  (S.  162,  7),  and  at  Rashid  iS. 
136,  10),  where  he  mentions  Moses  ibn  Abu  Darham, 
Judah  ^XifL''D,  and  Abraham  ibn  Zur.  Sambari 
gives  also  the  names  of  the  leading  Jews  in  All  \ 
andria  and  Cairo.  His  chronicle  (edited  in  part  by 
Neubauer,  and  reprinted  by  Berliner,  Berlin,  1896) 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  his  native  country.  From  17(59to  1773  Hay- 
yim Joseph  Azulai  was  rabbi  in  Cairo  (J.  Q.  R. 
xv.  333). 

Solomon  Hazzan  gives  the  following  list  of  rabbis  at  Alexan- 
dria during  recent  times:  Jedidiah  Israel  (1777-82),  his  nephew 
Israel  (1802  23),  Solomon  Hazzan  (Is::.'.'  36),  Israel  M,.ses  Hazzan 
(1862),  Nathan  Amram  Use,:.'  73),  Moses  Pardo  (1873  74>,  and 
Elijah  Hazzan  (1888).  Israel  Yom-Tob,  who  was  nominally  chief 
rabbi  of  Cairo,  died  April  s,  1892,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aaron 
ben  Simon  i  "  tsraelit,"  1892,  p.  639). 

Two  Jewish  travelers  have  left  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  iu  Egypt  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Benjamin  II.  found  in  Al- 
exandria about  500  families  of  indigenous  Jews  and 
150  of  so-called  Italians.  Each  of  these  communii  ii  9 
had  its  own  synagogue,  but  both  were 

In  tbe  presided  over  by  R.  Solomon  Hazzan, 
Nineteenth  a  native  of  Safed.  In  Cairo  also  he 
Century,  found  two  Jewish  communities;  the 
indigenous  numbering  about  6,000 
families  and  the  Italian  200.  Both  were  presided 
over  by  Hakam  Elijah  Israel  of  Jerusalem.  Benja- 
min speaks  of  their  eight  synagogues,  one  of  which 
is  called  "the  Synagogue  of  Maimonides. "  In  Fos- 
tat.  or  old  Cairo,  he  found  10  Jewish  families,  very 
poor,  anil  supported  by  their  richer  brethren  in  Cairn 
In  Damietta  there  were  50  Jewish  families,  and  be- 
tween that  place  and  Cairo  several  scattered  Jewish 
communities  which  had  lapsed  into  a  dead  state  of 
ignorance  (Benjamin  II.,  "Eight  Years  in  Asia  and 
Africa,"  pp.  230  et  Beg.). 

Ibn  Safir  ("Eben  Sappir."  pp.  26  ct  an/.,  Lyck. 
1  still)  gives  a  more  detailed  account.  He  says  that 
most  of  the  Jews  at  present  in  Alexandria  went 
there   in   recent  times,  after  the  cutting  of  the  Mali- 

mudiyyah  Canal.  A  number  had  gone  from  Rashid 
and  from  Damietta,  so  that  only  a  handful  of  .lews 
was  left  in  those  places.  The  number  in  Alexandria 
In  estimates  tit  2,000.  Among  the  synagogues  «  ere 
the  Kauisal  'Aziz,  a  small  one,  and  the  Kan  is  Sarda- 
hil,  a  large  one.     The  Elijah   synagogue  had  been 
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rebuilt  three  years  before  his  arrival.  He  speaks  also 
synagogue  with  Sephardic  ritual  for  the  Italian 
Jews,  numbering  100,  and  of  a  special  synagogue 
for  50  Jews  who  had  come  there  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope.    Of  .lews  in  other  parts  of  Egypl  he  mentions: 

Tanta,  between  the  Rosettaand  Damiettaarms 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  synagogue;  40  families  in  Man- 
surah;  20  families  in  Mahallah,  with  a  synagogue 
.  20  families  in  Bet  Jamari  (V);  5  families  at 
Ziftrli,  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Damietta  arm,  10 
.lews  at   Benha,  ami  only  1  in  Fayum  (p.  25a).     In 

i  In'  f  •  > 1 1  i i ■  1  600  families  of  native  Jews  and  60  of 
Italians.  Turks,  etc.,  following  the  Sephardic  ritual. 
and  150  Kami i '■  families  living  in  a  separate  quarter. 


New  Synagogue  al  Cairo,  Egypt. 

(Alt..    , 

Tin'  Jews  live  in  the  northwestern  pan  of  the  city 
in  a  special  quarter  called  "  Darb  al  Yalnuli."  The 
lanes  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  large.  The  Jews 
ii  to-do  and  are  engaged  largely  in  the  banking 
business.  The  cemetery  is  two  hours  distant  from 
tlir  city,  and  the  mans  arc  not  marked  by  anj 
There  is.  however,  a  monument  to  accle- 
brated  pious  man.  R.  Hayyim  'D1B3,  to  which  the 
Jews  make  pilgrimages,  taking  off  their  shoes  as 
they  approach  it.  Kapusi  (?)  must,  have  lived  to 
waul  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Heis  mentioned  in  a 
document  of  the  year  1607,  together  with  Abraham 
ro,  Benjamin  ';-;np  ('J'JNp,  Confortc,  l.e  p 
41b),  and  Moses  Arragel  (Hazzan,  "Ha-Ma'alot  ii 
Bfoelomoh,"  p.  12a),  and  by  Conforte  (/'».). 

The  head  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  outside  of  Ales 
ainlria  was  l{.  Elijah  Israel  b.  Isaac  of  Jerusalem, 
Whose  power  over  the  community  was  considerable. 
Ibn  Saiir  mentions  as  leaders  of  the  communit] 

i  "in  Tni i  b.  Elijah  Israel,  a  judge;  Jacob  -siiai 

the  Ya'hrz  family ;  Jacob Catawi ;  Saadia  ;  and  Abra 
liam  Rosana.     In  the  ruined  citj  of  Fostat  be  found 


twelve  Jewish  families,  whose  number  was  increased 
during  tlir  summer  by  the  rich  Cairo  Jews  who  go 
i  here  for  a  time  ("  Eben  Bappir,"  p  20a  i. 
Blood  accusations  occurred  at  Alexandria  in  1S44 

I.I. .St.  "Neuele    (  ll  :SI  111.  lit  e.  "   ii.  880),  in    L881  (Jew. 

Eki  re.  i  366),  and  in  Jan.,  1902  (see  "Bulletin  All. 
far."  1902,  p.  -J4 1.  In  consequence  of  the  Damasi  i  - 
\m  vin.  Monteflore,  Cremieux,  and  Solomon  Munk 
\  i-ite.l  Egypt  in  1840;  and  the  last  two  did  much  to 
raise  the  intellectual  status  of  their  Egyptian  In.  t  h 
nil  by  the  founding,  in  connection  with  Rabbi  Moses 
Joseph  Algazi,  of  schools  in  Cairo  (Jost,  I.e.  p. 
368;  idem,  "Annalen,"  1840,  p.  429). 

In  1892  a  German -Italian  congregation  was 
formed  at  Port  Said  under  Austrian  protection  ("fa 
raelit."  L892,  p.  1620),  When  Khartum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdil  1885),  seven  or  eight  Jews  were 
found  th.re,  among  them  Neufeld.  They  weri 
however,  all  foreigners . 

According  t<>  the  official  census  published  in  1898 

(i.,  xviii.),  there  were  in  Egypt  25,200  Jews  in  a  total 

population    of   9,734,405.    Of   these,   12,693    were 

ptiansand  12,507  strangers.     Their  distribution 

in  the  various  cities  was  as  follow  s 


NO.  "f  .tews. 

Sot .  i  norat*. 

11,489 
9,946 

'i 

1:51 

til 

Lower 
Egypt. 

Provinces. 
Bebera 

246 

■Jlx 

828 
1.404 

Is". 

-'Ii 

PrOt  ....  ..v. 

:il 
9 

17 

t  pper 

85 

Egypt. 

13 

Ml 

42 

:si 

Dotal 

:.'.".  :.i  <  i 

The  Alliance  Israelite  [Jniverselle,  together  with 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  maintains  al  Cairo  a 

hoys'  and  a  girls'  school,  founded  in  1896.  There 
aie  Zionist  societies  in  Cain..  Alexandria.  Mausiirali. 
Suez,  Damanhur,  .Mahallah.  Kobra,  and  Tanta.  The 
Zionist  society  liar  Cochba  in  Alexandria  founded 
ih.  o  a  II.  l.i. •«  school  in  1901;  it  issues  a  journal, 
"l.e  Messager  Sionist,"  which  in  1902  superseded 
the  "  Mebassereth  Zion." 

The  Egyptian  communities  were  presided  over 
for  many  centuries  by  a  nagid,  similar  to  the  "  rcsh 

galuta"  in  the  East.     <  Ine  of  the  i  arli 
Con-        est  references  to  the  Egyptian  nagid  is 
stitution  ;    to  be  found  In  the  .Midi  ash  Agadal  Be 
the  Nagid.  reshit  (p.  1 10,  Warsaw,  1876),    Bis  full 

title  waspN  dj)  I'M  (compare  the  title 
of  Simon    .■.■....■»./  =  ^x  DJ?  Itfi  '•  Mace.  xiv.  28),  or 
hSjd  Qi»  TJJ  (MS.  Cambridge  Add.  No.  8124,  Da 
vi.l  Maimoni.i.s.  1396),  or  perhaps  D^BTI  IB*  (Ben 
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jamin  of  Tudela;  compare  /.  I>  M  '•  lii  446;  J 
(J  K  ix  118);  and  Sambari  (1  16,  20;  133,  7)speaksof 
him  ;i-  ^xil"-  S;  nv!,,;  N'L"J  His  authority  al  times, 
when  Syria  was  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  Mohammedan 
empire,  extended  over  Palestine;  according  to  the 
Ahimaaz  Chronicle  (130  5),  even  to  the  Mediterra 
nean  littoral  on  the  west.  Ln  one  document  ("Ixauf 
mannGedenkbncb,"p.  236)  the  word  is  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  " padishah. "  The  date  is  1209;  but 
the  term  may  refer  to  the  nou  Jewish  overlord.  In 
Arabic  works  he  is  called   "ra'is  al-Tahud"  (R.  E. 

.i    xxx    9);  though  his  c lection  with  the  "shaikh 

al-Yahud,"  mentioned  in  many  documents,  is  not 
clear  Meshullam  of  Volterra  says  expressly  that 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  Karaites  and  Samari 
tans  also;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  official  title 
ol  the  nagid  in  the  instrument  of  con\  eyance  i>t'  the 
Postal  synagogue.  At  tines  he  bad  an  official  vice- 
nagid,  called  by  Meshullam  tjj  *jnvi  (M.  V.  p. 
187,  5);  in  Hebrew,  DnBTl  mojH-J-  Q.  R.  x.  163). 
'I'd  assist  him  he  had  a  bet  ilin  nf  three  persons  (S. 
133,  21) — though  Meshullam  mentions  four  judges 
and  two  scribes,  and  the  number  was  at  times  in- 
creased even  in  seven— and  there  was  a  special 
prison  over  which  lie  presided  (M.  V.  p.  186).  He 
had  full  power  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  and 
could  impose  tines  anil  imprisonment  al  will  (David 
ilin  Alii  Zimra,  Responsa,  ii..  No.  622;  M.  V.  ib. ;  O. 
p,  IT)  He  appointed  rabbis ;  and  the  congregation 
paid  his  salary,  in  addition  to  which  he  received  cer- 
tain fees.    His  special  duties  were  tocollect  the  taxes 

and  to  watch  over  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
further  construction  of  synagogues  (Shibab  al  Din's 
"Ta'rit,"  cited  in  R.  E.  J.  xx.x  10).  Even  theolog- 
ical questions — regarding  a  pseudo-Messiah,  for  ex 

ample— were  referred  to  him  (J.  Q.  R  v.  500.  X. 
1 4Ui  On  Sabbath  be  was  escorted  in  great  state 
from  his  home  to  the  synagogue,  and  brought   back 

with  similar  ceremony  in  the  after] n  (S    116,  8). 

On  sinihiit  Torah  he  had  to  read  the  Pentateuchal 
lesson  and  to  translate  it  into  Aramaic  and  Arabic. 
Upon  his  appointment  by  the  calif  his  installation 
was  effected  with  much  pomp  runners  went  before 
him:  anil  the  royal  proclamation  was  solemnly  read 
see  E    X    A. Her  in  .1    Q    Ii.  i\    717) 

The  origin  of  the  nagidship  in  Egypt  is  obscure. 
Sambari  and  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra  (Frumkin,  "Eben 
Shemuel."  p.  is)  connect  it  directly  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Abbassid  calif  Al  Tat  (974- 
Orig-in  of    991),  who  married  the  Egyptian  calif 
the  Office.   'Ailmlal  Daulah (977-982).  Bui  'Adud 
was  a  Buwahid  emir  of  Bagdad  under 
A I  Muktafi .  and,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir  ("Chron- 
icles," viii   521),  ii  was    Idud's daughter  who  mar- 
ried Al  Ta'i.     Nor  does  Sambari  give  the  name  of 
the  nagid  sent   from   Bagdad      On  the  other  hand. 
the  Ahimaaz  Chronii  ■  i  the  Paltiel  who  was 

broughl  by  Al  Mu'izz  to  Egypl  in  952  the  title  of 
"nagid  "  (125,  26;  129,  9;  130,  I);  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  title  originated  with  him.  though  tin  ac 
counts  about  the  general  .lauhai  ma)   popularly  have 

been  transferred  to  him.     If  this  i„  .  ...  f0] 

lowed  by  hi-  -on.  R.  Samuel  (Ahimaaz  Chronicle, 
130,8)  who  ictions,  especially  to  the  Jews  in 

the  Holy  Land,  are  noticed.      This  musl   lie  the  Sam 

ucl  mentioned  as  head  ol   the  Jews  many  hundred 


years  previous  b)  Samuel  b.  David,  and  claimed  as 
a  Karaite.  The  claim  is  also  made  by  Firkovitcu, 
and  his  date  is  set  at  1063.  lie  is  said  to  have  oh 
tained  permission  lor  the  Jews  to  go  about  at  night 
in  the  public  streets,  provided  they  had  lanterns,  and 
to  purchase  a  burial-ground  instead  of  burying  then 
dead  in  their  own  courtyards  (G.  pp.  7.61).  The 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  Rabbinite  synagogue  at 
Postal  (1038),  already  referred  to.  mentions  Aim 
(Ibn?)  Imran  Musa  ibn  Ya'kub  ibn  Isliak  al-Isra'ili 
as  the  nagid  of  that  time.  The  next  nagid  men- 
tioned is  the  physician  Judah  b.  Josiah,  a  Davidite 
of  Damascus,  also  in  the  eleventh  century  (S.  llti. 
20;  133,  10);  a  poem  in  honor  ol  his  acceptance  oi 
the  office  has  been  preserved  (.1.  (I  I! 
Succession  viii.  566,  ix.  360).  In  the  same  cen- 
of  tury    lived    the    nagid    Meborak    b 

Nagddim.  Saadia,  a  physician  (J.  Q.  R.  viii. 
557):  he  is  referred  to  in  a.  contract 
dated  1098  (ib.  ix.  38,  115),  in  the  epistle  of  tin-ex- 
minister  of  finance  of  the  vizier  AlAfdal  (Z.  I).  M. 
(j.  lii.  440),  and  in  a  Lewis  Gibson  fragment  (.1.  Q. 
I!  ix.  116).  lie  was  maligned  by  the  ex i larch  Da- 
vid, and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Fayum  and  Alexandria  (ib.  xv.  89). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  a  nagid  named 
Mordecai;  the  expression  "Mordekai  ha-Zeman" 
is  probably  appellative  (ih.  ix.  170);  but  the  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  (see  "He-Haluz,"  iii.  153)  ad- 
dresses him  as  "  Xcgid  'Am  El,"  which  is  quite  dis 
tinctive  (J.  Q.  R.  viii.  553).  His  full  name  would 
then  be  Mordecai  b  al-Harabiyyah.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abu  Mansur  Samuel  b.  Hananiah,  who 
was  nagid  at  the  time  of  Judah  ha-Levi  (1141).  Ib- 
is not  to  be  confused  with  Samuel  ha-Nagid  of 
Spain,  as  he  is  even  in  Sambari  (S.  156,  24;  see. I. 
(j.  U.  ix.  170,  xiii.  103;  M.  xl.  417).  He  was  living  in 
1 157,  but  not  so  late  as  1171,  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  When  Benjamin  was  in 
Egypt  the  nagid  was  Nathanael  (Hibat  Allah  ibn 
•laini.  a  renowned  physician;  B.  A.  SJ  145).  This 
can  be  seen  from  Benjamin's  description,  though 
the  title  is  not  used  (despite  Neubauer,  J.  tj.  R.  viii. 
553)  He  is  mentioned  in  1104  in  a  marriage  con- 
tract published  bv  Merx  ("Doc.  Paleogr."  1894;  M. 
xxxix.  150,  xli.  214:  .1.  Q.  R.  xiii.  103;  B.  A.  §  145). 
During  the  time  that  he  fanned  the  revenues  the 
usurper  Zuta  must  have  held  office  (M.  xli.  463) 
Zuta  was  ousted  by  Maimonides,  though  whether 
the  latter  took  bis  place  as  nagid,  and  what  was 
his  relationship  to  Nathanael.  are  not  clear.  A  ke- 
tiibbah,  dated  1172.  in  the  library  of  the  late  I). 
Kaufmann,  seems  by  its  wording  to  indicate  that 
Maimonides  did  hold  the  offioe  (Z.  D.  M.  <1.  Ii.  451  : 
M.  xli  125,463).  Maimonides  induced  many  Kara- 
ites to  id  urn  to  Kabbinisin  (Unit/..  "Gesch."  vi.  : 

The  dignity  of  nagid  was  vested  for  some  time 
in  the  family  of  Maimonides;  Abraham  (1186-1287; 
a  document  from  his  bet  din  is  published  by  D.  W. 
Aniram  in  "The  Green  Hag,"  xiii  339,  Boston, 
1901);  his  son  David  (1212-1300;  S.  120,  15;  134. 
29  M.  xliv.  17;  " Kerem  Hemed,"  ii.  100;  "<>r 
Mcir."  p.  31);  the  latter's  son  Abraham  Maimonides 
11.  (1246-1310);  and  Abraham's  son  Joshua  b 
Abraham    ib    124s 

In    regard    to    the    fourteenth   century   there  is  no 
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Information.     In  the  fifteenth  occursa  Nagid  Amram 

(I41fl>.  to  whom  a  letter  was  sent  (preserved  by  the 

Italian  stylist  Joseph  b.  Jndah  Sarko)  introdui 

rtain  1!   Elias,  who  was  < » i >  a  mission  to  Beek  the 

Ten  Tribes  (J.   <,>    K.  iv.   303).     I.ipmatm  of 

lhauscu  mentions  ll Hire  in  his  ■•  Nizzahon" 

Amsterdam,  p.  96).  In  1481  Meshullamof  Vol 
terra  mentions  Solomon  l>.  Joseph,  h  hose  father  be 
fore  liim  had  also  been  nagid.  Solomon  was  physi 
to  the  sultan  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  EVil  Be]  (11 
V.  p.  186);  his  dayyauim  were  Jacob  b  Samuel  ri33 
fl31?),  Jacob  n"13KD7K.  Samuel  b.  Akil,  and  Aaron 
\l  appe.  He  was  followed  by  Nathan  Kohen  Sholal 
(seen  by  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro,  1488),  who  was  born 
in  the  Maghreb  and  had  formerly  lived  in  Jerusalem 
(0.  p.  52).  Nathan  was  followed  by  bis  nephew, 
Quae  Cohen  Sholal  (1509;  S.  157,  1).     A  letter  from 

his  bet  din  is  menti id,  among  others,  bj  Conforte 

"  ly.n-  ba-Dorot,"  p.   31a;  compare  Frumkin,  I.e. 
p  20,  and  A/ulai,  "Shem  ha  Gedolim,"  N'n.  :i',''J.  i. 
4">:i  i      Fora  time  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank:  but 
he  returned  to  Egypt  in  1500  (Samuel  de  Avila  in 
Frumkin,  -Eben  Shemuel."  p.  18;  Brilll's  "  Jahrb." 
vii.  123).     Abraham  de  Castro  (1524),  the  mint-mas- 
ter, is  given  the  title '' nagid  "  by  Sambari  (145,  10; 
!0  ;   his  nephew,  Jacob  de  Castro  (d.   L610), 
i  rabbinic  authority.    The  same  source  men- 
tions (S.  157,  (ii  as  i  he  last  dignitaries  Tjxn  (TJNTI 
and  Jacob  ibn  Hayyim.     From  the  time  of  the  Os- 
manli  rule,  says  Sambari  (116,  22),  the  nagid  dynast  v 
was  no  longer  in  the  family  of  David,  bul  was  given 
to  the  one  preeminent  for  wisdom  and  riches.     He 
ent  to  Egypt  by  the  Jewish  notables  of  Con 
Btantinople.     The  pretensions  of  Jacob  ibn  Hayy  im 
bim  disliked  (116,  25).     He  was  put  under  the 
ban  bj    Bezaleel  Ashkcnazi,  and  driven  from  the 
country. 

I  I-  i  ii" '  "i  Qagid  "as  suspended  about  the  mid- 
dle "i  the  sixteenth  century  (according  to  A/ulai. 
Gedolim,"  i.  16,  by  Bezaleel  himself),  the 
chief  rabbi  being  given  the  title  "tshelebi."  David 
ibn  Abi  /.iniia  was  chief  rabbi  o I  Egypl  for  many 
1570),  and  his  decisions  were  widely  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Orient  ("Ma'alol  li-Shelo- 
moh  "  p    I8h      The  title  "nagid  "  given  to  Berab 

insa,  Qi  30,  i    87)  is  purely  Ii rifle. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  list  of  the  negidim, 
as  far  as  tin  \  can  at  present  be  determined: 

Tenth  i  'i  ntUi  y 
PUtlel  sa I  (?) 

Eleventh  I  ■  tituru 
uli  al  Ism  lli  Meborak  b.  Saadla 

JMali  i-  (Mordeoal  b  rI  ii  ... 

til  ('■  ill  inn. 
Bamiiel  h  m. i..  Nail in     i   lllali 

Hi 

lecMth  Centura 
mi  Miilinonl.li'«  i,  Lbnuuun  M aides  ll 

"i'  Joshua  I.    \  iT.il.a:.    Mnlm.  nn.  I.  - 


Joseph 


I   i 

Soloi i  I..  Josepl 

ViIiniii  K'.h.n  Slmlitl 
[saac  Koben  sh,,|jii 


Si .  /,  enth  i  '■  hi m  ii. 
Abml.i,  [624)  -i-jN- 

Jarob  Ibn  Hayyim 


Tin  question  of  the  relation  of  the  religious  lead- 
ership (gaonate)  to  the  more  worldly  nagidship  is 
extremely  difficult  ol    solution  on  account   of  thi 
paucity    of  documents.     The  Egyp- 
Gaon  and     tians  seem  to  have  recognized  the  au 
Nag-id.        tin  nit  y  of  tin-  Bnl>\  Ionian  geonim;   for 
i  hoy  addressed  questions  to  them  (Har 
kavy,  "Teshubot    ba-Geonim,"   p.  342 1.  and  oven 
helped  the  declining  fortunes  ol  the  Eastern  schools 
Schechter,  "Saadyana,"  pp.  117  et  seg.)     The  head 
of  tin- soli. i.  .Is  in  Egypt   was  called,  as  in  Babylon, 

"rush   ha  yoshiliah."  or  "nasi" — a   title    which  was 

much  misused,  to  judge  from  a  responsum  of  Abra- 
ham Mai ides  (" Teshubol  ba-Rambam,"  p.  50a). 

The  quarrel  between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Pales- 
tinians regarding  the  right  to  fix  the  religious  calen- 
dar each  year  could  not  have  been  passed  unnoticed 
in  Egypt.     All  the  fragments  dealing  with  the  con 
troversy  between  Saadia  and  Bi.\  Mi  iu  that  have 

been  found  of  recent  years  have   c from  the 

Cairo  genizah  (see  R.  K.  .1.  xliv.  230).  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  question  became  acute  for  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  also,  during  the  califate  of  Al-Mustansir 
Billah  (1036-94).     This   evidence    is   the  so-called 

W.iathar  si  roll  "      It  seems  as  if  a  new  Palestinian 
gaonate  bad  begun  about  1045  with  Solomon  b.  Ju 

ilah.     Abialhar  was  a  sei la  Palestinian  priestly 

family  .      I  lis  father  Elijah  and  a  certain  Joseph  (be- 
fore 1054)  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  both 
in  Palestine  ami  in  Egypt  under  the  title  of  " gaon. " 
They  wen-  bitterly  opposed  by  a  member  of  the  ex 
i larch's  family,  Daniel  b.  Azariah.  "the  Nasi,"  who 
had  come  from  Babylon.     Joseph  was  supported  bi 
the  government;  he  died  in  1054,  and  Daniel  ruled 
for  eight  years  without   opposition   (il.    1062).     On 
hisdeatb,  Elijah  (d.  1084)  held  the  office  for  nearly 
twenty-three  years,     in   pis-.>  this  Elijah  called  a 
synod  ai   Tyre,  ami  ordained   his  son  Abiathar  as 
gaon.     But  about   1081  David  b.  Daniel,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Babyloniau  exilarch,  aged  20,  had  gone  to 
Egypt  (Damira?), and  in  1088  was  in  Fostat,  where 
his  claims  were  supported  i>.\  the  government,  es 
p.  eially  by  the  nagid  Meborak  and  by  a  relative  ol 
his.  Josiah  ii.  Azariah,  the  head  of  the  school  then 
in  whom  the  title  "gaon"  is  also  given  (J    <,)   R.  \\ 
86)       \t   times  the  title  does  nol   seem  to  have  been 
distinctive  of  any  office. 

Tin-  Babylonian  gaonate  had  died  out  with  Heze 
k  i.  1 1 1 .  and  the  idea  was  to  renew  itinEgypt.  David 
was  declared  exilarch ;  and  lie  exercised  power  over 
the  Jewish  communities  in  Alexandria,  Damietta, 
and  Fostat,  which  he  oppressed  with  taxes.  He  also 
had  power  over  the  Jews  in  Ashkclon,  Csesarea, 
Haifa.  Beirut,  and  Byblus,  and  over  Tyre  .  o 
when  it  came  again  under  the  power  of  Egvpl 
(1089),  causing  the  gaon  there  to  flee.  Daniel  then 
lis  own  n  prcsentatn  c  to  t  lie  city  In  1093, 
in  opposition  to  Abiathar,  David  endeavored  to  be 
made  "rosb  gelayol  "  over  all  Israel  I  lis  harshness 
caused  Meborak  to  support  Abiathar;  and  in  1094 
Meborak  assisted  in  having  Abiathar's  power  as  gaon 
w  i.  tlged  i.l  i,i  I!  \iv  1 19,  xv.  91).  A  defense 
of  tin   pretensions  ol   David  by  the  school  in  Fostat 

n  published  by  Si  liei  btei  i  ib  siv,  476).   Abia- 

ihai  was  probably  succeeded  as  gaon  by  his  brother, 
Solomon  ii.    Elijah,  who  had  been  "ab  i»  I  din 
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xiv.  481).  Solomon  was  followed  by  bis  son  Maz- 
liah  (c.  1131)  Following  a  notice  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Bacher  believes  tbal  the  gaonate  was  then 
transferred  to  Damascus(i&.  xv.  95).  Tbis  givesthe 
following  list  of  Egyptian  geonim: 


Solomon  (1047) 
Joseph  d  L054) 
Elijah  id.  1084) 


AblatUar 
Solomon 
Mazllalj  (c.  11815 


It  is  not  known  bow  early  tbe  Karaites  commenced 
to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  polemics  against  them  of 
Saadia  Gaon  (before  ti'->si  sbow  tbat  at  that  time 
their  numbers  must  have  been  large;  ami  his  activ- 
ity in  this  respect  may  have  won  for  him  his  position 
at  Sura  (J.  Q.  R.  x.  240).  It  was  in  Egypt  that  he 
wrote  his  polemical  work  against  Anan,  "Kitabal- 

Rudd  "  (915),  and  his  "  Kital.  al-Tam- 
Karaites  yi/.  "  (926).  His  "  Emunot "  was  writ- 
in  Egypt,    ten  in  933.     Four  years  afterward  Al- 

Kirkisani  wrote  his  "  Kitab  al-Anwar." 
in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  the  Jewish  sects  of 
his  day.  Among  these  he  mentions  the  " Kar'ites " 
(JVjnpTJN).  so  called  because  they  used  vessels  made 
of  gourds.  They  resided  near  the  Nile,  20  parasangs 
from  Fostat,  and  traced  their  descent  from  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah  (Jer.  xliii.  4).  who  had  emigrated 
to  Egypt.  They  celebrated  Sunday  in  addition  to 
Saturday  (ib.  vii.  704).  Saadia  even  had  personal 
disputations  with  Karaites,  notably  with  Abu  al- 
Sari  hen  ZutalM.  xli.  204).  Of  his  adversaries  in 
Egj  pt,  mention  may  be  made  of  Solomon  b.  Jeroham, 
author  of  Karaitic  commentaries  to  the  Bible  and 
of  (  ontroversial  tracts  (B.  A.  §  40),  and  of  Menahem 
Gizni  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  polemics  against 
Saadia.  and   of   whom  a   poem   and   a  letter  to  the 

Karaites  of  Fostat  have  been  preserved  (L.,  Notes, 
p.  50).  The  oldest  Egyptian  Karaitic  document  pub- 
lished is  a  bill  of  divorce  dated  Fostat,  1030  (E.  N. 
Adler  in  J.  Q.  R.  xii.  684).  Present  knowledge  of 
Karaitic  scholars  and  communities  commences  really 
with  the  twelfth  century.  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
became,  after  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  their 

chief  centers;  and  Karaites  were  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  wherever  Jews  dwelt.  Most  of  the  Karaitic 
manuscripts  in  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  libra- 
ries have  come  from  Egypt  (Neubauer,  "Ausder 
Petersburger  Bibliothek,"  p.  '.'It.  At  theend  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  lived  in  Egypt  the  Karaite 
poet  Moses  Dak'i  :  Israel  b.  Daniel  al-Kumisi  (about 
1 162),  who  wrote  a  "  Sefer ha-Mizw  ol  "  (J.  <}.  U.  viii. 
7ui  .  B.  A.  ?  70);  and  David  li.  Solomon  (Sulaiman 
b.  Mubarak,  1161-1241),  who  is  described  by  his  con- 
temporary, 1 1 hi  Ahi  Csaidia,  asan  excellent  physician 
and  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Avyuliiil  Aim  Bakr 
al  'Adil,  and  as  being  connected  with  the  hospital 
Al-Nasiri  in  Cairo  (J,  Q.  li  xiii.  103;  B.  A.  §  154). 
llin  al-Hiti,  in  his  literary  chronicle,  mentions  in 
Ramlcb  the  sheik  AH  b.  Abraham  al  Tawil,  and  es 
pecially  the  nasi  Solomon,  who  wrote  on  forbidden 
marriages  (J  <^  li  ix.  140).  i  if  Karaites  in  the  fol- 
low ing  centuries  mention  may  be  made  of  Yalith  b. 
Saghir,   author  Of  a    "Sefer    hi!   Mizwot";    Solomon 

Kohen  (Abu  Mansur  Sulaiman  ibn  Raf as),  writer  on 

t lieal   subjects  (B.  A.  ;:'   194);    and  Yatilh   ibn  Alii 

al  Hasan  al-Kai  kaniani.  polemic — all  of  the  thir 
teeilth  century  ;    Israel  I).  Samuel  lia-Ma'arabi  (1310), 


who  also  wrote  a  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot  "  (B.  A.  i  184); 
Samuel  b.  Moses  ha-Ma'arabi  (1434),  author  ol  -  A 
Mushid,"  on  the  laws  and  commandments,  as  well 
as  of  commentaries  to  the  Bible  (15.  A.  §  199). 

Lit  t  le  is  known  about  the  organization  of  the  com 

munal  life  of  the  Karaites.     The}-  claim  to  have  hail 

at  the  head  a  "ra'is,"  whose  seat  for  a  time  was  in 

Fostat;  though  Saadia  (Commentary 

Karaite       to  Ps.   119,  end)  expressly  states  that 

Or-  the  Karaites  agreed  to  have  no  nasi  in 

ganization   the  Diaspora  (L. ,  Notes,  p.  52).     This 

in  Egypt,     head  was  called  "nasi"  or  "rosh  ha- 

golah."     A  list  of  the  nasis  is  given 

in  Karaitic  manuscripts,   carrying  their  genealogy 

back  to  David,  which  fact  at  once  raises  suspicions 

For  Egypt  the   following  are  given:    Saadia,  980; 

Solomon;  Hczekiah;  Hasdai;   David;  and  Solomon 

Abu  al-Fadl — (sec  Fi'irst,  "Gesch.des  Karaerthums," 

ii.  192;  Notes,  p.  77;  J.  Q.  R.  ix.  441). 

The  fact  of  there  being  such  a  head  can  hardly  lie 
doubted,  since  several  of  those  cited  above  are  men- 
tioned regularly  with  the  title  attached  to  their 
names.  Samuel  b.  David  gives  a  description  of  his 
Karaite  brethren  in  Egypt  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  paints  their  condition  in  glowing  culms 
(G.  p.  5;  transl.  in  Neubauer,  I.e.  p.  40).  He  stayed 
in  Cairo  with  the  nasi  Baruch;  and  he  mentions  espi 
cially  one  Abraham  Kudsi  (i.e.,  "of  Jerusalem") 
This  latter,  together  with  the  physician  Zachariah,  i< 
mentioned  by  Moses  b.  Elijah  also  (G.  p.  34).  Sam- 
uel relates  further  that  many  of  the  Karaites  were 
goldsmiths,  but  that  in  his  day  the  wealth  of  the 
community  was  reduced  (p.  5).  Ibn  Satir  likewise 
speaksof  the  Karaitic  goldsmiths.  In  his  day  Mos<  9 
ha-Levi  of  Jerusalem  was  their  hakam  and  Elisha 
their  "rosh."  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  number  of  Karaites  in  Egypt  at  various  times. 
Occasionally  many  were  converted  to  Rabbinisnr, 
notably  by  Abraham  Maimonides  in  1313  (S.  131. 
15;  "  Kaftor  u-Ferah,"  p.  13b;  J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  101).  a 
fact  due,  perhaps,  to  the  mild  and  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  treated,  especially  by  Moses 
Maimonides  (see  his  "Teshubah,"  No.  153,  ed.  Leip- 
sic,  p.  3ob).  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  by  Jo 
seph  del  Medigo,  who,  being  in  Cairo  in  1616,  en- 
tered into  friendly  relations  with  their  hakam,  .lac  lb 
Alexandra  (Geiger,  "Melo  Chofnajim,"  p.  xxxii.). 
According  to  a  report  in  Jost's  "  Annalen " (iii.  84 
they  numbered  loo  in  Cairo  in  1841;  while  E.  N. 
Adler  speaksof  1,000  in  1900  (J.  Q.  R.  xii.  674).  A 
Karaitic  Haggadah,  with  Arabic  translation  for  the 
use  of  the  Karaites  in  Cairo,  was  published  at  Presburg 
in  1879  by  Joshua  b.  Moses  ("Hebr.  Bibl."  xix.  2). 

Tbe  Samaritans  also  settled  in  Egypt  at  an  early 
date,  though  very  little  is  known  of  their  actual  bis 
tory.  For  Alexandria,  see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  3GG;  and 
for  the  Dosithean  sect,  ih.  iv.  043.  The  Samari- 
tan chronicle  published  by  Ni  ubauer 
Samaritans  (.1.  A.  1869,  No.  14)  gives  the  nam 

in  Egypt,     the   high  priests  and  of  the  chic 

maritan  families  in  Egypt.  He  men 
tions  Helbah  b.  Sa'adah,  who  went  to  live  in  Egypt 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  11a  Mora  and  Helbah 
families  (idem,  offprint,  p.  74);  Garnakah  b  Relet', 
progenitor  of  the  Garuakah family  (p.  75);  Raid/  h. 
Shafar,  the  first   to  go  to  Egypt   bj  sea,  Joseph  b. 
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Sadakah    ha-l.Iiii.    progenitor  of    the 

ll:i;i  family  at  Cairo  (p.  77);  and  in   1504  oneja- 

tbc  family  l'ukah,  who  is  called    "King of 

"  and  "Abrek  "  (compare  "  He-Halu?,"  iii.  153, 

ud  wbom  the  writer  praises  for  his  numerous 

i   p.  80       In  the  fifteenth  I  ?)century  lived 

Abu  Sa'id  al-'Afif,  one  of  the  best-known  physicians 

■  airo,  and  a  writer  on  medical  subjects  (B.  A. 

Mention  musl  also  be  made  of  Muhadhdhib 

al  Din  Yusuf  al-'Askari,  author  of  a  "  Sef er  ha-Mi?- 

wot " 

In  1481  Meshullamoi  Volterra  found  50 Samaritan 
families  in  Cairo,  with  asv  nagogue  (p.  185).  A  hang- 
ing for  the  Ark  with  a  Samaritan  inscription  and  com- 
ing from  this  synagogue  was  presented  to  the  congre- 
a  of  Wiililin  or  to  that  of  <  Mm  in  the  sixteenth 
ry.  Samaritans  are  also  mentioned  by  David 
ibnAbiZimra  ami  by  Joseph  del  Medigo,  whosaw 
them  at  disputations  «  iih  AM  ibn  Rahmadan  (Brull's 
"Jahrb."  vii.  44).    Of  Samaritan  literature  inEj 

as  yet  known.  Miiller  and  Kaufmans 
■  i  that  a  papj  rus  fragment  containing  part  of 
an  acrostic  litany  is  of  Samaritan  origin  ("  Mitthei- 
lungen  aus  der  Sammlungder  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Rainer,"  i.  39).  The  use  of  1  [ebrew  script  by  Samari- 
i-  not,  as  Harkavy  t li i n U^  (see  "Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud."  1891,  p.  57),  peculiar.  One  of  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch manuscripts  described  by  I  >c  Sacy  ("  Memoire 
Bur  la  Version  Arabe  a  I'Usage  des  Samaritains," 
i  was  bought  at  Cairo,  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  then- at  the  time  of  the  Circassian  sultan  Al- 
Ashraf  Kansuli  al-<  Hiuri  i  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  by  one  Sadakah  b.  Joseph  D'STDDfl  C'CV 
C'"VT2  C'wTIpn;  ib.  p.  17.  compare  a  similar  ex- 
pression, EHpn  3n3Dn  B»Ot5>,in  the  colophon  of  a 
Cambridge  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  .1.  Q.  K.  xiv.  28, 
1-  8;  352;  xv.  75).  The  Scaliger  manuscript,  from 
which  Juynboll  edited  the  Book  of  Joshua  I  Leyden, 
1848  came  from  the  Egyptian  Samaritans  in  1584. 
[t  was  written  upon  the  skin  of  the  Passover  Iamb 
(Juynboll,  "Commentarii  in  Historiam  Gentis  Sam- 
aritanae,"  p.  33). 

The  importance  of   the   Jewish  communities   i" 
Egypt  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  synagogues 
which  formerly  existed  in  and  around 
Syna-       Cairo.    Arabic  topographers  of  Egypt 
gogues  in    have  even   given  accounts  of  them; 
Cairo.        e.g.,     Ibrahim    ibn    Mohammed     ibn 
Dukiiiiik  (1850-1  106;  "  Description  de 
I'Egypte,"  ed.  Vollers,   1893,   p.   108)  and  Al-Mak- 
ri/i  (■•  Al  I li t:ii  "  ii.    164  i.     These  accounts  are  fo! 
lowed  by  Sambari  (S.  Ms,  136;  sec  Schreinet   in  Z. 
D   M   G    xlv.  296).     There  were  at  least  ten  syna- 
Mesiiullani  of  Volterra  (M.  V    p.   185)  de 
ix  of  them.     The  Karaite  Samuel  b,  David 
ks    of   thirty  one,    besides    6fty    ni",_ipn    T13 
iblc    foundations "),  of  « hich  there 
originally  as  many  as  se\ent\  i(  J.  p.  tii.      Following 
i  of  the  s, ■ 

I.  TheDamwa  synagogue  in  fiizeh,  on  the  west  ban! 

Nil-,  "i Kite  Fostat :  ain  IS,  120,  4),  ion  (O.  p.  18  and  a  MS 

In  "Or  Men."  p.  :;r.  •  :-    M    V.  p.  183;  Bee 

the  spot  I.,  which  Moses  Is  Bald  to  hn  m  Bays 

thai  ii  '.'..is  imiii  fortj  years  aftei  the  desti  u<  tlon    if  tin 

ttreetherel    taldl    bo        rowi I  ol  Moses1  rod.  Al- 

Kakrizl  relates  tha  I        made  pilgrimages  to  this  syna- 

gogue  ■  a     1 1  '  i  of  Revelation.  Sambari  states  that  thei 


.lews  Wei.-  ;iei'llst I  tO  incite  I  heir  tilellireil  (rnlll    Jill  pails   -  ,f 

Egypt  to  come  there  on  Adar  :  (Death  "f  Muses.,  the  day  fol- 
lowing being  celebrated  with  feasting,  n  w;is  also  called 
"  Moses'  Synagogue  "  ("  Kanlsat  Musa";  s.  130,  137;  Benjai 
of  Tudela,  ii.  235);  but  InSambari's  time  it  was  in  ruins  is.  119. 
30;  187,  iii.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  overseer  of 
the  synagogue  was  called  "  Al-Sbalkh  abu  Nasr"  (p.  98).  Berti- 
ooro  speaks  also  of  a  Karaite  synagogue  In  the  place. 
'*.  The  Jaubar  synagogue,  bull!  upon  the  Boot  where  both  EII- 

jahahd  I'l us  Ii.  Kliezei    were  born  I "  Al-Hitat."  ii.  47).     This 

i-  in  ruins  (S.  121,  15). 

3.  The  AJ-Masasah  synagogue  In  Cairo,  built  In  the  yeai  815, 
Beleucldan  erat=8-4  c.e.],  and  restored  under  Omar  ibn  al- 
Khattab  (816);  situated  In  the  Darb  al-Karmah. 

4.  The  synagogue  "f  the  Palestinians  ("  Al-Sbamlyyin  "),  In 
a  section  of  Cairo  called  Kasr  al-Sbam ;   according  to  Ibn  imk- 

mak,  in  the  K:m  ui  Rum.    A  w ten  tablet  oyer  i he  rate  says 

that  it  was  limit  in  336  >>f  the  Seleucidan  era.  forty-five  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  but  Hoses  hen  Elijah  (G. 
p.  34)  gives  the  date  as  1531  (=  1291,  If,  as  he  thinks,  this  is 
according  to  the  Seleucidan  era).  It  is  called  after  Elijah  is. 
Us,  Hi,  win,  is  saiil  to  have  appeared  in  the  si mtheast  corner  10. 
p.  |si.    About   Its:  the-  sultan  Ka'il  Bey.  or  his  vizier  (-|Knn), 

wished  tore ve  the  columns  of  the  building  for  use  in  his  own 

palace.  He  was  Imiu-'lit  nil  with  l.non  imld  pieces  in.  ih.i.  In 
the  northeast  corner  was  a  platform,  on  which  was  a  celebrated 

Tnmh  scroll,  said  to  hav.-  I n  written  by  Ezra,  and  to  which 

magical  powerswere  attributed  (S.  118,  137;  O.  ib.).  Moses 
b.  Elijah  speaks  ot  the  many  inscriptions  and  psalms  which  cov- 
ered the  walls  and  the  "nekal,"  as  well  as  the  names,  written 
or  cut  in,  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  synagogue.  Benjamin  II. 
calls  it  also  "  Kenisai  Eliyahu  "  (Engl,  ed.,  p.  233).  It  Is  stand- 
ing in-day  1 1903);  and  E.  x.  Adler  holds  that  it  was  origlnallj  ;< 
church  "f  the  third  or  fourth  century,  the  titular  saint  of  which 
was  Michael  (J.  Q.  R.ix.670).  Samuel  b.  David  tries  to  make 
out  that  ii  was  In  former  times  a  Karaite  synagogue  (G.  p.  60). 

The  best  description  of  the  synagogue  is  given  by  Ibn  Safli 

(i.C. pp.  20 el  si  '/.I.     He  calls  il  l he  "  sv  nani'Sine  "f  Ezra,"  mi  the 

tbeorj  that  II  was  founded  bj  him  Etosh  Hodesb  [yyai  is  cele- 
brated with  nnich  pomp  here,  and  .lews  flock  from  Cairo  and 
other  places  with  offerings.  [bnSafli  also  mentions  the  many 
Inscriptions  and  names  to  be  found  upon  the  walls:  the  room 

in  the  southeast  corner  Where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  appeared; 

the  cupboard  In  the  northeast  cornet  containingthe  Ezra  manu- 
script; and  especially  the  Genizah,  to  which  he  ascended  by 

in-  i ,f  a  ladder,  lint  found  little  "f  value  there. 

5.  In  the  same  pari  ot  the  city  (Ibn  Imkluuk.  again,  has  Kasr 
al-Kimn,  in  the  "Jews'  Lane'  ("Zukak al-Yahud")  was  the 

synagog if  the  Babylonian  .lews  ("  Al-'Iraklyyin  ").    In  Sam- 

iian's  time  ii  was  iii  ruins.  Benjamin  ll.musl  referto  iins  In 
speaking  of  the  synagogue  "  Al-Karkujan  "  is.  p.  233). 

6,7.  Ai-.Makrizi  mentions  two  Karaite  synagogues;  one  that 

of  Ibn  Shamikb  (new  [3  'ajS.  EtT.  11).    This  is  the  onlj  

referred  to  by  Sambari,  In  the  district  B"d':toSi<  (I.e.,  the  street 
Al-Khuruntush  In  the  northern  part  of  Cairo ;  Makrizi.  I.e.  it.  27 : 
Ai-Kalkushandi.p72);  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Ibn  Dukmak  mentions 
in  in  Masmiima,  In  a  small  alley  of  the  Darb  al-Karmah  (see 
The  Karaites,  however,  speak  of  two;  one,  large  and 
spacious,  for  the  Jerusalem  Karaites,  with  fourteen  marble  pi 

ani taininguve  bekalot,  fourteen  scrolls,  and  man;  Arabic 

S  iraltic manuscripts;  the 8 nd, smaller  and  private,  situated 

in  the  courtyard  ol  a  certain  Aaron  (G.  pp.  6,  84). 

s.  \  Rabblnlte synagogue  Inwhlcb  Sambari  worshiped,  "Ka- 
nlsat al-Musta'rab "  (S.  156,  5;  npare  Conforte,  "Kore  hu- 

aa),forthe  Arabic  Jews.    The  deed  of  conveyance 
of  the  synagogue  (1038)  speaks  ol  II  as  situated  in  the  Darbal- 
Banadlt  In  the  Zuwallah quarter,    n  was  closed  at  one  timi 
Ellezei   Skandati  In  1580,  bul  had  been  closed 

for  fortj  veins  before  Sambari  wrote  (8.  160,  10).    A  si tally 

ited  Bible  codex,  called  "  Al-Sunba{l,"  was  brought  i"  the 
[623  from  the  i  "vim  hi  v  Ulage  "f  Sunba| :  a  licht 
kept  burning  before  it,  andon  SImhat  Torah  It  was  carried 
und  the  synagogue  is.   [19,   I ;  perhaps  the  "  i 
gambukl  ";  Bee  Jew.  Eni  i  i  .  Iii.  179). 

9.  Synagog il-Hudroh  (Al  Makrizi).    This  also  wasin  the 

i  quarter,  In  the  Darb  al-Ra'Id. 
in.  a  Samaritan  synagogue  '  ll-Makrlzl;  M.  V.  p.  185) 
in  addition,  Sambari  mentions  a  synagogue  of  the  Wesl 
can  Jews  (ainc  p*P  St?  niPM;  134,9),  In  which   Malmonldes 
was  burled  beforehls  bodj  was  taken  to  Palestine, and  a  i 

i,i [  K.  Sedlllo,  still  standing  in  his  day  (S.  145, 16 ;  bul  159,  i 

has  n"--:?  Sevllla?).  In  the  middle  ol  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury  Ibn  Safli  (1  p.  p.  Ba  found  ten  old  synagogues  In  Cairo 
propel  m  mentions  the  following:  (1)  Synagogt ( 
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H.  ishmael,  rebuilt,  in  which  most  of  the  Franks  (European 
Jews)  worshiped.     Utached  to  U  wasa  Bchool  for  orphans  and 

[ ,■  chl  Synagogue   Mizrayim,   the   oldest   of   all. 

aDOui  i"  berebulll      13    Synagogue  of  the  Portuguese,  rebuilt. 
li  Synagogue  of  B.  Moses  (Malmonides),  still  standing ;  on  the 

north  side  was  n  small  r n  before  which  a  perpetual  light 

burned.  This  must  be  Sambari's  Maghrabl  synagogue.  (5) 
Synagogue  ol  II.  Zlmrab  (David  ibn  Abl  Zlmrah).  (6)  Synagogue 
of  R.  fjayyim  "Did;  (seebelow).  (7)  Synagogue  of  tie  "  Ba'al 
ba-Nes";  who  he  was  is  unknown.  (8)  Turkish  Bynagogue; 
wry  old,  and  In  which  various  mlnyanlm  prayed 

Of  the  literary  ability  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  the 
old  Cairo  genizah  is  continually  giving  further  evi- 
dence. The  old  Bible  fragments  still  to  be  found 
there  me  minutely  described  by  Ibn  Safir,  I.e.  pp.  lib 
etseq.;  the  standard  Bible  codex  of  Aaron  b.  Asher 
was  brought  to  Egypt  and  used  by  Maimonides 
("Yad,"  Sefer  Torah,  p.  3,  end).  A  codex  of  the 
year  1008,  written  in  Egypt,  was  corrected  by 
means  of  this  standard  manuscript  (M.  XX.  8). 
Maimonides  found  there  portions  of  the  Gemara 
which  lie  thought  were  500  years  old  ("  Yad.''  Mal- 
weh,  xv.  2).  Many  of  the  writers  and  scholars 
Whose  names  have  become  famous  have  already  been 
mentioned.  All  departments  of  Jewish  literature 
are  represented;  but  it  was  especially  in  poetry  of 
various  kinds  that  they  excelled.  This  was  prob- 
ably ilue  to  their  intimate  personal  and 

Literary      literary  acquaintance  with  Arabic  ;m 
Pro-  thors.     Mention   may   be    made   here 

ductions.  of  the  dedicatory  poem  to  the  nagid 
Judah  (J.  Q.  R.  viii.  556,  ix.  360);  the 
"  Makamah  "  of  the  historian  Abraham  b.  Ilillel  (ib. 
ix.  168),  which  shows  also  the  influence  of  the  Span- 
ish-Hebrew poets;  the  involved  and  extremely  well- 
executed  "Tarshish  "  (Arabic.  "Tajnis")  of  the  pro- 
fessional scribe  who  wrote  the  letter  of  the  ex -minister 
of  Al  Afdali//..  ix.  29,  x.  430);  the  verses  of  Abraham 
Maimonides,  mentioned  even  by  Sambari  (S.  134, 
16);  and  the  prose  with  occasional  lapses  into  piy- 
yut,  many  specimens  id'  which  have  been  found  by 
Schechter.  Themegillah  form  was  generally  used 
for  historic;!  I  records,  cither  in  prose  or  in  poetry  :<..'/■  . 
the  Cairo  Purim,  the  Zuta,  and  the  Abiathar  Me- 
gillol  (ib.  \iv.  449).  From  Egypt  have  come  nearly  all 
the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  ot'P.en  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus)  Thenumberof  the  manuscripts  of 
tins  text  testifies  that  it  was  widely  read.  Many  pri- 
vate libraries  of  large  extent  must  have  existed  in 
Egypt — e.g.,  those  of  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  and  David 
ibn  Abi  Zimrah;  and  the  fragments  of  catalogues 
which  have  been  preserved  show  the  wide  scope 
of  the  literary  interests  of  the  times  (Schechter, 
■•  Saadyana,"  p, 

The  material  used  for  writing  was  at  first  papyrus 
(for  an  example  of  the  eighth  century  seeChwolson, 
"Corpus."  p.  121;  for  a  marriage  contract  of  the 
ninth  century  see  "Puhrer  Durch  die  Papyr.  Erz- 
lierzog  Raiier."  p.  262;  see  also  2'6.  p.  234;  "Aegyp- 
tische  Zeitschrift,"  \\xiii.  64;  "Magazin,"  vi.  250); 
later,  parchment  and  paper  were  employed.  The 
Egyptian  Jews  wrote  in  Arabic  as  frequently  as  in 
Hebrew,  and  wrote  well.  Sambari's  remark  to  that 
effect  (S.  120,  I)  is  borne  out  by  recent  discoveries 
At  tunes  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  their  He- 
brew in  Arabic  characters;  -  g.,  the  Karaite  Bible 
manuscripts  described  by  Hornle  c  British  Museum 
Karaite   VISS."  London,    1889),  and    the    fragments 


published  by  Hirschfeld  (J.  Q.  R.  xv.  168).  The;, 
busied  themselves  also  with  Arabic  literature,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  found  written  in  Hebrew 
characters  (ib.). 

As  regards  typography,  one  Jewish  work  only  is 
known  to  bear  the  imprint  "Mizrayim"  (Cairo) — 
Ilayvim  Vital's  ritual  book  in  t\\  o  volumes,  "  link  le- 
Yisrael"  (1740).  It  waseditedb)  Isaac  Baruch  and 
published  by  Abraham  Zaddik.  The  establishment 
in  which  it  was  printed  was  owned  by  Abraham  ben 
Moses  Yatotu.  whose  workmen  were  Solomon  Sa 
chata  ben  Samuel.  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Nnhmius,  Israel 
ben  Jacob  Kimld,  and  Gershon  ben  Solomon.  The 
book  was  approved  by  NissimSolomonal-Gazi,  rabbi 
at  Cairo,  and  Moses  Israel,  rabbi  at  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  work,  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  Hebrew  books  have  been  printed 
in  Egypt,  notably  by  Fa  raj  Hayyim  Miz.rahi  in 
Alexandria,   lie  has  published  the  following  Works: 

By  Solomon  Hazzan  :  n^s»,s  nSysn  'B,  a  companion  to  the 
"  Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  dealing  with  Eastern  authors  (1891); 
anpmytt>'D  (1895);  rri'DDBl "a'D  (1893);  hdSs»  p,  an  alpha- 
betic collection  of  ritual  ordinances  (19(10).  By  Elijah  Hazzan: 
-,k...  ni3  /D^  0Q  ^ne  peculiar  religious  observances  and  customs 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  (1894).  By  Meborak  Berheut  of  Trip- 
olis:    vrs>B  ay  nns  S:-  rnjn  'd  (1898). 

In  addition,  the  following  works  have  been  print- 
ed in  Alexandria: 

"n3N  *ptfl,  with  commentary  of  David  Maimonides  (1901). 

mjn  (1888);  -cjirSs  (1887).  By  Abraham  Eestin :  pec  ■'idS:1 
>x-OJ).  "Hebrew  (Iramraar  for  Arabic-speaking  Jews"  (1896). 

nx'?Di  b&v  pvn  km  (1880). 

■venn  miay,  prayer-book,  Egyptian  rite. 

P|DTP-|  D  "IDS'. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  liturgy  and  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Egyptian  Jews  have  been  indicated 

by  Zunz  ("Ritus,"  p.  55),  and  for  Al- 
Liturgy.     exaudria  they  have  been  explained  at 

length  by  Elijah  Hazzan  in  his"  Newell 
Mi;iioin"  (Alexandria,  1894) ;  see  also  Ibn  Safir,  pp. 
1(1  1 1  seq.  In  the  Siddur  of  Saadia  there  is  given 
probably  the  earliest  form  of  the  Egyptian  order  of 
service  (see  the  account,  by  Steinschneider  in  "Cat. 
Bodl."  cob  2203,  and  15.  A.  §62);  but  it  seem- 
doubtful  if  this  order  was  observed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Maimonides  found  little  occasion  to  make 
changes;  though  his  decisions  in  such  matters  I" 
Came  authoritative  for  the  greater  part  of  the  I 
As  the  Palestinians  and  Babylonians  had  their  own 
synagogues,  so  they  preserved  some  of  their  pe- 
culiar customs;  e.g.,  the  Babylonians  preserved  the 
yearly  cycle  in  the  Reading  of  the  Law  ;  the  Pales- 
tinians, the  triennial — an  arrangement  not  touched 
bj  Maimonides  ("Yad,"  Tefillah,  xiii.  li.  and  of 
\v  hich  Abraham  Maimonides  complains  (J.  (J.  1!  \ 
120;  M.  xli.  bit;  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  98;  S.  118, 
25)  The  buying  of  certain  mizwot  was  a  het 
tary  privilege.  The  "  Kol  Nidre  "  prayer  was  not 
recited  in  Cairo  (Geiger's"Zeitschr."  ii.  ','"i4:  M.  xli. 
Mill.      On  special   occasions,   when  more    than  seven 

were  called  to  the  Law  on  a  Sabbath,  certain  por- 
tions were  repeated.     On  week-days  the  Sabbath 

portion  was  read,  but  without  the  llaftarah  (Samuel 
b.  David,  ed.  Gurland,  p.  6).  According  to  Con- 
forte  (I.e.  p.  14a),  David  Maimonides'  Midrashot  to 
the  Torah  were  read  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
gregations every  Sabbath. 
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Some  Egyptian  liturgical  texts  have  been  found 
in  the  Cairo  genizah,  ami  their  peculiarities  noted 

-.  hi  i  liter  (J.  <,!  R.  \.  654).  From  tin  se  fra 
incuts  hi'  the  Passover  Haggadah  have  been  pub- 
lished by  I.  Abrahams  {ib.  p.  41),  in  which  the 
■  tnl  reference  in  the  "Memra"  or  "Logos"  dis- 
-  peculiar  Egyptian  traits.  The  first  attempts 
to  illustrate  the  Haggadah  are  also  found  in  the 
ili  fragments  (Kaufmann,  ib.  p  -!sl).  Pecu- 
liarities  in  connection  with  the  rile  of  circumcision 
are  described  in  the  letter  of  Moses  b.  Elijah  (ed. 
Gurland,  p.  85);  but  it  is  not  said  whether  these  are 
Karaitic.  It  was  customary  in  Egypt  toputaref- 
ereuce  to  the  ritual  bath  ("  mik  weh  ")  in  theketub- 
bah,  a  point  upon  which  Maimonides,  having  the 
Karaite  s\  stem  in  view,  iusisted  with  rigor  ("  Tesku- 
liut."  Nn.  1  Hi) ;  also  tn  insert  a  promise  from  the  man 
that  he  would  not  marrj  an  additional  wife  (ketub- 
bah  of  1396;MS.  Cambridge  Add.  No.  3124;  compare 
"2  *w"D.  i  94).  It  was  also  customary  to  carry  the 
dead  to  Palestine  for  burial  (Abi  Zimrah,  Responsa, 
11,  7IH.  According  to  Ibn  Safir  (p.  lib),  in 
every  synagogue  in  Cairo  there  is  a  small  en  pi  maul 

li  .1  also  73\1)  in  which  an  old  copy  of  the  Bible 

in  book  form,  or  portions  of  it,   is  kept,  ami  before 

which  a  light  i>  kept,  burning  (see  above). 

Biimioguai'iiy:  Many  of  the  genizah  fragments  mentioned  have 
been  republished  bj  Schecbter,  Saadyana:  Qeniza  Frag- 
ile, 1903.  Compare,  especially,  Bacber,  Ein 
\.  ,..  r*  fid  -•■  n.  -  i  >,■■''  (  di  /  ./"-'.  '.■  si '/  in  ./.  ',i.  /.'  xv.  ,:i 
eteeq.:  Berliner,  DU  NagUt-Wilrde.  in  Jtagazin,  xvil  50el 
s.-,-  further  Stelnschnelder  and  CasseU  in  Brscb  and 
Gruber,  Enci/c.  section  II.,  pint  28,  p.  64. 

'tin-  following  is  ii  kej  to  the  abbreviations  used  in  this 
artli'le:   B.  =  Butler,     Iron  Conquest  o)    Egypt.    B.    I. 

eider,   Bibliotheca    Arabica  Judaica.   Frankfort, 

1902.    G       Gurland,  (iinzt    Tisrael:  New    Denkmalei  del 

Jlld.  Lit,  niiur.  part  I.  I.v.-k.  1865.    J.  1,1.  It.  =  Jewish  Quar- 

L  -  I'lnsker,  i.ii.i.  ni,  l£admoniyyot, Vienna, 

I860.    L.-P.      Lane  Poole,  -I  Hist'oryo)  Egypt  In  "'•  Middli 

1901.    M.      Monatsst  hi  i/i      M     i    C.    -  Me- 

■  -.    m.  \ .     Meshulla i  Volterra,  In 

Luncz,  Jerusalem,  i.  O.  =  Obadlah  ol  Bertinoro,  In  Neu- 
baui-r.  Zu-i  i  Bi  teft  I  bad  all  s,  Lelpsic  1863.  K.  E.  J.  =  He- 
fuiv,  S.  sambari,  ed.  Neubauer,  In  M.  J. 
0.1.  T. L.  Z.=Theoh>gischi  Literaturzeltung.  Z.D.M.G 
Zeitschrift  det  Deufschen  Morgenlitndischen  <;<  >>  Uschaft. 
z.  H.  B.   ■■  Zeitschrift  fur  Hebrllischt  Bibliographic, 

G. 

EB.AD  MI   YODEA'    ("due;  who  knows?"): 

Initial  words  of  a  Hebrew  nursery  rime  which,  with 

I.I  mi  ( •  mi  \.  is  recited  at  i  he  close  of  the  Sedi  i  on 

iver  eve.     It  consists  of  thirteen  numbers,  and 

probably  recited  originally  as  a  dialogue,  if  not 

in  chorus. 

Question:  "One    whoknows?"    Answet  :  "One    i  i 

hi  I  in  beavena  earth.1' 

Question:  "Two— whoknows?"    Answer:  "Two—  [kj 
Ibe  two  tables  of  the  Covenant."    Choi  ourGodln 

irth." 
Question:    "line,,    who    knows?"     Answer:    '"tin.,     i 
know:  the  three  patriarchs."    Chorus:  "Two  tables  •■<  tin- 

in.  i  in--  is  our lb 

tion:"Four    whoknows?"  Answer:  "  Four — I  know : 
i in-  r- . i j r  mothers  In  Israel."    I  horus:  "  rnree  patriarchs,  Two 
r  hm-  Covenanl  i  me  I    our  God  In  beaven  and  on  earth." 
Question:  "Five    whoknows?"     Imnver:  "Five-    Iki 

tiw  Ove  l ks  i>r  Moses,"    Chorus:  "Fourmothers  In  Israel, 

.  .  ." 

"si\    whoknows?"    Answer:    "six    I  know: 

thi  MIshnah."    Chorus:  "Fivel ksol  Mo  ea 

l'"tir  .  .  .  ," 
Question:    "seven    who   knows?"      I  i  icei       "8even    I 

know:  the  seven  da       ol   the   week."    Oiorus:  "six   ka 

of  the  MIshnah,  Five  .  .  .  ." 

Question:    "Eight    who    knows?"      Answer:    "FJghl    I 
know :  the  elghl  days  of  circumcision."    Chorus:  "sevendays 

Of  ill,-  \\.-ok.  six    .    .    .    ." 


Question :" Nine  whoknows?"  .i  nsti  1 1  •;  "Nine  [know: 
the  nine  months  ol  child-bearing;."  Chorus:  "Eight  days  ol 
rir-iiiii-'isi.-n.  seven  .  .  .  ." 

Question:  "Ten  who  knows?"  Answer:  "Ten— Iknow: 
the  Ten  Commandments."  Chorus:  "Nine  months  of  child- 
bearing,  Eight  .  .  .  ." 

(ion:   "Eleven  -win.  knows?"    Answer:  "Eleven    i 

know:  ihe  eleven  stars"  tin  Joseph's  dream:  Geu.  xxxvii.  9). 

"Tea  Commandments,  Nine  .  .  .  ." 

Question:  "Twelve— whoknows?"    Answer:  "Twelve— I 

know:  Hi.'  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel."    Chorus:  "  Eleven  stars. 

Ten  . .  .  ." 

linn:  "Thirteen    who  knows.-"    Answer:  "Thirteen 
—  I  know:  tii--  thirteen  attributes  of  i,,.,i"  (Ex  xxxlv.  *»  ?>. 
;  "Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  Eleven  .  .  .  ." 

This  song,  stated  by  Zunz  in  "G.  V."  p.  133 
to  occur  only  in  German  Pesah  haggadaha  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  later  found  by  Zunz  him 
self  in  the  Avignon  ritual  as  a  festal  table-song 
for  holy-days  in  general  ("Alls.  Zeitung  des  Ju 
dent  hums,"  iii.  4('i'J).  The  theory,  therefore,  ad- 
vanced by  Zunz,  and  worked  out,  in  detail  by 
Perles  ("Gratis  Jubelschrift,"  1887,  pp.  37  et  seq.; 
BrQll's"  Jahrb."iv.  97et  seq.),  that  it  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  German  folk-song,  must,  be  revised,  not- 
withstanding the  striking  parallels  brought  by  the 
former  from  Sinirock's"  Die  Deutschen  Volkslieder" 
1 1851,  p.  520),  w  here  it  is  shown  that  what  was  orig- 
inally a  peasants'  drinking-song  was  adapted  by 
monks,  and  the  numbers  (one  to  twelve  successively  i 
declared  to  signify  :  one,  the  Lord  God  who  lives  in 
beaven  and  earth ;  two.  the  tabids  of  Moses;  three, 
the    Patriarchs;    four,   the   Evangelists;    live,   the 

w  oil  nils  of  .1 1  si  is;  si\,  the  jugs  of  wine  at  I  lie  wed 
ding   of    ('ana;    seven,    (he  sacraments;    eight,    the 
beatitudes;    nine,    the  choruses  of  angels;    ten.  the 
Ten  Commandments;    eleven,    the  eleven   thousand 
Virgins;    twelve,    the   twelve    Apostles.       Other    Gel 

man  parallels  are  given  in  I,.  Geiger's  "Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  <  li  si  hh  hie  di  r  Juden  in  Deutschland,"iii.  93, 
234  I  not,-  .  288;  w  bile  Sander  ("  Has  Volksleben  der 
Neugriechen,"  1844,  p.  828)  has  compared  an  old 
Greek  Church  song;  Kohler,  in  Geiger,  "Zeitschr." 
/  .-.  p.  239,  an  English  Church  song;  and  Green,  in 
"The  Revised  Hagada,"  p.  98,  London,  1897,  a 
Scotch  nursery  rime. 

A    peculiar  feature  of  Kl.iad    Mi    Vodea'   is  that  it 

proceeds  to  the  unlucky  number  thirteen  (see  "I).  M. 
I.,  '/.."  \.\i\  p.  684,  note),  ami  slops  there  as  if  to 
make  the  .lew  feel  that  with  him  thirteen  (=  Srix)  is 
a  holy,  and  then  lore  lucky,  number.      The  origin  of 

the  numerical  folk- or  riddle-song  has  been  traced 

by  Kohler  (/..■  )  to  ancient    Oriental   sources  (eomp. 

( losquin,  "Contes  de  Lorraine.''  i 

Bibliography    Kohler,  Sage  und  Sang  m,  SpiegelJIldisehen 

i .,  i>,  ns,  in  I..  (o-iL'-'i  's  Zi  it  si  in  iii  i  r,  i  ,ii,  Qesch.  der  Juden 
in  Dcutschland.  1889,  Ili.  234  '.'to, 

K. 

EHRENKRANZ,  BENJAMIN  WOLF  (also 
known  as  Zbarazer) :  Galician  ^' ii lilissli  poet;  born 
in  Zbaraz, Galicia, about  1812;  diedaboul  l^--'  He 
spent  many  years  in  Rumania  and  southern  Russia 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  singing  his  songs, 
sometimes  extempor lously  composed,  in  cafes  and 

similar  resorts.  Some  of  his  poems  were  written 
down  by  his  hearers,  and   given    lo  him   lor  revision 

when  he  was  in  better  condition  lor  such  literary 

work.      lit    was  a    real    loll,  poet,  and    bis   sonus  are 

siiii  sung  by  the  Jewish  masses  of  Gnlicin  and  south 
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em  Russia  Some  of  them  are  reproduced  in  Dal- 
man's  "Jttdiscb  Deutsche  Volkslieder  aus  GalizieD 
uml  Russland,"  pp.  29-42,  2d  ed  .  Berlin,  1891. 

His  first  published  poem,  written  in  Hebrew  and 
based  on  a  Talmudical  parable,  appeared  in  "  Kokebe 
Yi/h.ik,"  xii.  102-103,  Vienna,  1848.  His  next  work, 
••  Hazon  la-Mo'ed,"  a  satire  on  the  Hasidimand  their 
rabbis,  is  also  in  Hebrew (Jassy,  1855).  His  Yiddish 
songs  were  published  with  a  Hebrew  translation 
in  four  parts,  under  the  collective  name  "Makkel 
No'am"  (Vienna,  1865,  and  Lemberg,  1869-78).  A 
new  edition  in  Roman  characters  appeared  in  Braila, 
Rumania,  1902  (see  "Ha-Meliz,"  v.  42,  No.  125). 
1  lis  -  Makkel  Hobelim  "  (ISO!) I  and  "Sifte  Yesheuah  " 
(1*74>  appeared  in  Przemysl. 

Bibliography:  L.  Wiener,  History  of  Yiddish  Literatun  in 
tin  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  77  BO;  HoShahar,  ii.  204-206; 
i .  387,  368. 

P.  Wi. 

EHRENREICH,  MOSES  LEVI:  Italian 
rabbi;  born  at  Brody,  Galicia,  1818;  died  at  Rome 
Dec.  27,  1899.  Having  graduated  from  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  city,  Ehrenreich.  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  Samuel  David  Luzzatto.  went  to 
Padua  to  study  at  the  Istituto  Rabbinico,  where  he 
received  the  rabbinical  diploma  (May  10,  1845).  He 
immediately  began  teaching  at  Gdritz.  where  he 
became  friendly  with  Isaac  Reggio,  whose  daughter 
Helena  he  married  later  on.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Triest,  lie  became  rabbi  at  Modcna,  and  in  1861  rabbi 
at  Casale,  Piedmont.  In  1*71  he  was  teacher  in  the 
families  of  Guastalla  and  Malvano  at  Turin,  and  in 
1882  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Tal- 
mud Torah  in  Rome,  shortly  afterward  becoming 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Italian  capital.  It  was  through 
bis  efforts  and  under  his  direction  that  the  Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  was  reopened  in  1*^7.  In  ]s!i4 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  his  retirement 
from  the  rabbinate. 

His  chief  literary  work  consisted  of  the  part  betook 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  under  the 
direction  of  Luzzatto,  for  which  he  translated  Hosea, 
Micah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  He  also  wrote 
a  biographj  of  his  father-in-law,  Isaac  Reggio.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  society  of 
Meki/.e  Xirdamini  from  its  reestablishment  in  1885 

Bibliography:  Alia.  Ze.it.  de»  Jud.  1900.  p.  20;  Vustttol*- 
23 

I.  E. 

EHKENTHEIL,  MORITZ :    Hungarian   edu- 
cator and  writer;  born  at  Szilagy-Nagyfalu  in  1825; 
died  a1   Bud  ipe  I  Di  c.  21    1894      After  teaching  in 
various  cities,  he  established  himself  in  Budapest 
I  devob  d  his  time  to  literarj  n  ork. 

His  published  works  are:  a  Hungarian  grammar, 
written  under  the  pseudonym  "Erenyi  Mor"; 
-  Kli  ine  Di  in-'  iii  Bprachlehre  "  Budapest,  1865; 
"JOdische  Charakterbilder,"  Sfiros  Patak,  1866;  a 
Hebrew-Hungarian  dictionary  to  tin  ive  bo 
Mosi  -  i  itak,1868:"JlldischesFamilienbuch," 
Budapest,  1888;    "  Di  r  Gi  isl  des  Tali  lssy: 

"Rezeption   uml   Orthodoxie,"   ib     1892      Id 
edited  them  igazines "  Jiidische  Volksschul       Vrad) 
Das  Trail  it  ionelle,  Indent  hum  "(Budapesl  ,  the 
latter  under  the  pseudonym  "Dr.  Preund." 


Bibliography:    Petrlk,    KOnyreszet;    Kl^s    aV.u,   .1/ 
Nepiskolai  Tanilat  TOrtenete,  p.  322. 

s.  L.   V. 

EHRLICH,  ADOLPH  (ABRAHAM 
ABELE) :  Russian  educator  and  rabbi;  born  in 
Mitau.  Courland,  Sept,  20,  1837.  In  1858  he  becami 
teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  religion  at  the 
Jewish  government  school  in  Priedrichstadt,  Cour- 
land. In  1861  he  studied  at  Berlin  under  Michael 
Sachs,  who  employed  him  as  teacher  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  spent  three  years  at  Berlin  University,  and 
in  1868  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Halle. 

He  then  taught  at  the  Religionsschule  in  Berlin 
until  1870,  when  he  became  rabbi  of  Neudenberg 
East  Prussia;  eighteen  months  later  he  returned  to 
his  old  post  in  Berlin;  in  1872  he  was  elected  gw 
eminent  rabbi  of  Riga,  but  the  election  was  not  con- 
firmed ;  and  iu  1876  he  was  placed  by  the  Russian 
government  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Riga. 
This  position  he  held  for  about  twenty  years.  Ehr 
lich  is  now  (1903)  rabbi  of  TiKit,  Prussia. 

Ehrlich  has  written:  '"De  Judicioab  Aristotele  do 
Republica  Platonica,"  Berlin,  1872;  "  Vaterland  and 
Landesvater,"  three  sermons,  St.  Petersburg.  1883; 
"Le-Regel  ha-Yeladim,"  a  Hebrew  primer.  Wilna, 
1883;  and  " Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Jiidischen 
Gemeiudeschule  zu  Riga,  ein  Beit  rag  zur  Culturge- 
schichte."  St.  Petersburg,1894.  He  has  also  written 
critical  notes  to  the  "  Be'er  Mikael "  of  his  teacher, 
Michael  Sachs. 
Bibliography:  Sefi  r  Zikkaron,  pp.  81-83,  Warsaw.  1891. 

ii.  n.  P.  AVr. 

EHRLICH,  ARNOLD:  Bible  critic;  born  in 
Volodovka,  near  Brest-Litovsk,  Russia,  Jan.  15, 
1S48.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Berlin,  he  later  became  assistant  librarian  of  Orien- 
tal books  in  the  Royal  Library  iu  Berlin.  In  1S7S 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  iu  New 
York  city,  where  he  still  (1903)  resides. 

Since  1898  Ehrlich  has  devoted  practically  his  en- 
tire time  to  his  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
entitled  "Mikra  ki-Peshuto."  The  first  volume,  on 
the  Pentateuch,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1899;  the 
ond,  on  the  prose  books  (including  Ruth,  but  nol 
Esther),  has  the  subtitle  " Dibre  Soferim  "  (ib.  19 
the  third,  entitled  "Dibre  Nebuah "  (ib.  1901),  in- 
eliidesall  the  Prophets;  and  the  fourth  and  last  vol- 
ume, on  the  poetical  works  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
in  course  of  preparation. 

Bibliography:   w.   Frankenberg,  in  G6ttingischi 
Anzeigen.v.  162,333-338;    Hebrew  Standard.  May  9,  1902; 
Ha-Maggid,  1901,  Nos.23  26;  Ha-SftOoaft,  v.546  562. 
II.   R,  P.    Wi. 

EHRLICH,  HEINRICH:    German  composer, 

pianist,  and  musical  critic;  born  at  Vienna  Oct.  5, 
1822;  died  Dec.  20,  1899.  lie  began  his  musical 
career  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  and  for  some  years 
>vas  court  pianist  to  George  V.  of  Hanover.  From 
]s.V>  to  lsilj  lie  lived  successively  at  Wiesbaden,  in 
England,  and  at  Frankfort-on  the  Main.  Thenee  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  teacher  of  piano 
at  the  Stern  Conservatorium,  and  musical  critic  on 
the  "Tageblatt,"  the  "Gegenwart,"  and  the  "Neue 
Berliner  Musikzeitung  "  In  1875  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor was  conferred  upon  him. 
Among   Ehrlich's   noteworthy   compositions    are 
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■•  Konzertstuck  in  Ungarischer'Weise,"  "  Variationen 
Qberein  Originalthema,"anda  sonata  for  violoncello. 

]|> ■  was  hi f  the  foremost  writers  on  music;   his 

chief  work  in  1 1 1 i  — .  line  im  ludes  the  texl  books  "  Der 
Husikalische  Anschlag,"  "  Wie  Uebl  Man  EQavier?" 
u  Musikst udien  beini   Klavierspiel,"  "  I  tie  Ornamen 
,ik  in  Beethoven's  Sonaten,"  "Die  Ornamentik  in 
stian   Bach's   Klavierwerken,"  and   the  works 
"Schlaglichter  und  Schlagschatten  a  us  der  Musik 
"Aus  Allen  Tonarten,"  "Lebenskunst   und 
Kunstlerleben,"  "Modernes  Musikleben,"  "Dreissig 
e    Ktinstlerleben."     He   wrote    besides    mam 
novels  and  stories.    His  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished posthumouslj    in  the  "Berliner  Musik-  und 
Theater- Welt "   (vol  iii.,Nos.  21,  22)  bj  Ad.  Kohut, 
i  also  published  the  letters  addressed  to  Ehrlich 
In  Hector  Berlioz,  Roberl   Frank.  Clara  Schumann, 
and  others.     Ehrlich  embraced  Christianity  in  mid- 
dle life. 

A.   Ko. 

EHRLICH;  MESHULLAM  :  Polish  philolo- 
born  at  Lublin  1818;  died  at  Paris  1861.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  Talmudic  scholars  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  a  master  of  Oriental  and  modern  Ian 
guages.  His  numerous  works  all  remain  in  manu- 
script, with  the  excepti if   one    containing  re 

lies  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  philology,  published 
under  the   title  "Heker    Millim  u-Sefat    Kodesh," 

Pari-.    1868. 

■    'hy:  Ha-Karmel.  Russian  Supplement,  1861, No.  6 ; 
Z«IUIn,  Bibl.  Pimt-Mi  ndi  U.  s.v. 

ii,  u.  M,   R 

EHRLICH,  PAUL:  German  physician;  born 
at  Btrehlen,  Prussian  Silesia,  .March  14,  1854.  He 
studied  medicineat  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Frei- 
burg-in-Baden,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg,  being  grad 
uatcd  from  the  last-named  in  1878.  After  holding 
minor  appointments,  he  became  privat  docenl 
at  Berlin  University  in  1887,  and  in  1890  assistant 
professor  and  assistant  to  Koch  in  the  laboratory 
for  infectious  diseases.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  laboratory  for  serum  examination 
ilnsiifnt  ftlr  Scrumforschung  und  Serumprllfung) 
at  Btcglitz,  near  Berlin;  and  when  in  1899  this  labo 
was  transferred  to  Frankfort-on-thc-Main, 
Ehrlich  became  its  director,  resigning  hi-  university 
position.  Ehrlich  is  the  author  of  various  essays 
ami  treatises  relating  to  his  profession 

Bibliography:  Papel,  /t<<<<i.  Lcr.  s.v.  and  Appendix,  Vienna, 
1901;  Mcucrs  Kmivevitatinn    Lcri/foii,  •    111 

F.    I     II 

EHRMANN,  DANIEL:  Austrian  rabbi ;  born 
Muttcrsdorf,  Bohemia,  in  1816;  died  at  liriinn 
Nov.  15,  1882.  After  studying  at  Budapest  ami 
in  lie  i"  came  rabbi nud  preacherat  Kuttenplan 
!  Mm  i maul  iii  1843;  amla  year  later  succeeded 
ham  Kill  i  n  in  Ilohenems.  He  was  rabbi  al  Boh 
Ii  Lei  pa  l nun  1852 to  1860,  when  lie  resigned  his 

und,  removing  to  Prague,  engaged  in  tin-  I I 

business.  In  Prague  and  Brunn  lie  edited  for  many 
Jewish  pel  iodical  "  I  'as  A  bend]  ind  "  In 
|si;;  I,,-  was  <  idled  as  teacher  of  religion  to  liriinn, 
where  in-  remained  until  bis  death  Ehrmann's 
works  include :  "  Betrachtungen  Ouer  JUdischc  Ver 
btlltnisse  '  i  Budapest,  1841)  "Gebete  Fllr  I 
I  i.Hi. ■n/iiiiiii.  i  '  i  Prague,  1845) ;  "  B< 


eiiiei-  Geschichte  der  Schulen  und  der  Kultur  TJnter 
den  Juden"  (Prague,  1846);  " Geschichte  der  Israc 
liten  von  den  Uraltesten  Zeiten  l>is  auf  die  Gegen 
wart,"  ','  vols.  (Brunn,  1869;  2d  ed.,  1871);  "Aus 
I  ',i  la -i  ina  und  Babylon :  lane  Sammlung  vonSagen, 
Legenden,  Allegorien,  Fabeln,  Erzahlungen,  Gleich- 
nissen,  u.  s.  w.  aus  Talmud  und  Midrash"  (Vienna, 
1880).  lie  also  wrote  a  story,  "Die  Tante";  and 
contributed  to  the  "Orient,"  "Kokebe  Vi/.hak." 
and  other  periodicals. 

s.  M.   K 

EHUD.  ^Biblical  Data:  Second  judge  of  Israel; 
a  Pen  janiiie.  the  sun  n!  Gera.  Concealing  undei  his 
garment  a  two  edged  sword,  he  carried  a  present  to 
Eglon,  the  Moabitc  king  who  had  held  Israel  in  sub 
jection  for  eighteen  years.  Alter  delivering  it  he 
requested  a  private  audience,  which  was  granted. 
Being  left-handed,  Ehud  was  able  to  draw  his 
weapon  without  suspicion,  and  he  plunged  it 
through  the  In  iilv  nf  the  kins,  who  was  too  surprised 
and  too  corpulent  to  resist.  Ehud  made  his  escape 
to  Seiiath.  and  gathering  an  Israelii ish  army,  slew 
the  whole  Moabite  forces  numbering  10,000  nun 
(Judges  iii.  14-30).     See  Eglon. 

j.  jr.  ('.  J.  M. 

— Critical  View:  The  storj  of  Ehud  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
into  which  it  had  possibly  been  put  after  having 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  a  folk  tale.  The 
beginning  of  the  tale  has  been  displaced  by  the  prag 
matic  introduction  of  the  author  of  Judges  (com- 
pare Moore,  Commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  89  et  seg 
"Judges,"in  "S.  B,  0.  T."  pp.  6  et  seq  ;  and  Budde, 
"Die  Bllcher  Richter  und  Samuel,  "etc.,  p.  28).     The 

author  of  Judges  has  taken  the  narrative  of  a  local 

incident  and  transformed  it  into  a  deliverance  of  all 
Israel.  The  story  is  mil  quite  homogeneous,  but  is 
not  so  composite  as  Winckler  ("  ITntersuchungen  zur 
Altorientalischen  Geschichte," pp.  55 etseq.)  believed. 
Recent  critics  accepl  Kb  ml  as  a  historical  character, 
[n  addition  to  references  above,  compare  Budde,  ib. 
pp.  98  et  seg 
a.  jr.  Q    A.  B. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  ALBERT:   ( banian  pianist; 
born   in    Berlin  April   15,   1857;   studied   pianoforte 

under  Reinecke  and  < iposition  under  Paul  at  the 

Leipsic  Conservatorium.  He  was  professor  al  the 
musical  institute  at  Khaikof,  Russia,  until  1880,  and 
then  teacher  al  the  Royal  ( Conservatorium  al  Leipsic 
until  is^:!.  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatorium,  [n  1893  he  became  director 
of  the  Cologne  Liederkranz,  and  in  is'.iti  first  pro 
lessor  of  piano  at  the  Stern  Conservatorium  in  Berlin. 
Two  years  later  he  became  the  owner  and  director 
of  t  lie  '  onsen  ntorium  al  Wiesbaden. 

\s  a   pianist   EibenschUtz  is  distinguished  bj  a 
brilliant  technique,  richness  of  tone,  and  remarkable 
d  precision  of  touch. 

Bini ii  vnn     Ehrlich,  Celebrated  Pianists,  p,  Bl,  Leipsic, 

I  -.a  ;  Rleniann,  Musik-Li  i  •<  m\ 

B.  J,   So 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  DAVID  SOLOMON:   Rus 

ibbi  and  author ;  died  in  Safed,  Palestine,  isr_' 

II. ■  was  a  pupil  iii   Rabbi  Moses  ?ebi  Heller,  author 

of  "Geon  Zebi  "  and  occupied  the  position  of  rabbi 
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in  Buzhanow,  Soroki  (Volliynia),  and  Jassy,(Ruma- 
nja\  prom  the  lasl  named  city  he  went  to  Palestine 
;,n,l  remained  there  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  mam  cabalistic  and  Talmudical works, 
which  still  exisl  in  manuscript.  He  also  wrote 
•■  Lebushe  Serad,"  in  two  pails.  The  first  part  con- 
tains a  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Oral? 
II  n  vim.  witli  comments  on  David  b.  Samuel's 
-Tun'  Zahab"  and  Abraham  Abele  Gumbinner|s 
-  \la-en  Abraham";  at  the  end  of  this  part  is 
added  the  plan  of  the  Temple  as  described  by  Eze 
kiel  (Mohilev,  1818,  and  frequently).  The  second 
pari  is  en  Shulhan  Aruk.  Yoreh  De'ah  (Mohilev, 
1812).  His"Nc'ot  Deshe  "  is  a  compilation  of  138 
responsa,  in  two  pans,  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Lemberg,  1861,  while  the  second  is  in  manu 
script.  "  '  Arhc  Xahal"  isalso  in  two  parts,  the  first 
being  a  treatise  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  second  con- 
sisting of  sermons  (Kopust,  Sdilkov,  1835;  Kro- 
toschin,1840;  Jitomir,  1850;  Leinbcrg,  1856). 

Bim  [OGRAPHY:  Eliezer  Kohn.  Kin'nl  Soferim,  p.  90:  Fuenn, 
Kiryah  Ne'emanah,  p.  223;    Benjacob,  0?ar ha-Sefarim, 
pp.  255,  391,  U9. 
t.   G.  N.  T.   L. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  ILONA :  Hungarian  pian- 
ist; born  at  Budapest  Mays.  1872.  She  received 
her  first  instruction  in  music  from  her  cousin  Albert 
Eibenschutz;  Liszt  is  said  to  have  played  at  a  con- 
cert with  her  when  she  was  only  five  years  old.  She 
later  si  udied  with  Carl  Marek,  and  from  1878  to  1885 
at  the Leipsic Conservatorium  under  Hans  Schmitt. 
At  her  debut  in  Vienna  her  remarkable  playing  cre- 
ated a  sensation.  After  attaining  her  twelfth  year 
she  annually  made  aconcert  tour  through  Germany, 
Austria.  Frame  Russia,  Denmark.  Norway,  and 
Sweden;  playing  before  the  Queen  of  Denmark  at 
Copenhagen,  before  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia 
at  the  Cats,  hina  Palace,  and  before  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  Vienna,  by  whom  she  was  granted  an  im- 
perial stipend  for  five  years. 

From  1885  till  1890  she  was  taught  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  then  resumed   her  concert  tours,  playing 
with  great  success  in  London 
Bibliography:  Ebrlich,  Celebrated  Pianists,  p.  93. 

.1.    So. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,    JONATHAN.     See    Eybi 

-,    M  IT/,.     JOJi  VIIIAN, 

EIBESCHUTZ,  SIMON  AARON:  Danish 
philanthropist;  born  Nov.  14,  1 7^<I  in  Copenhagen; 
died  there  Noi  25  1856  He  left  a  fortune  amount- 
ing to  about  1,700,000  Danish  crowns;  a  part  of  the 
income  was  to  go  i"  his  nearest  relatives,  provided 
tiny  continued  in  the  Jewish  faith,  but  by  far  the 
iter  part  was  to  go  to  Jewish  and  municipal  in- 
stil me, I  is.  The  income  of  the  sum  bequeathed  to  the 
Copenhagen  University  Library  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  works.  Equal 
-.urns  were  bequeathed  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute 

:, in I  to  tin-  \,  ;u I,  to \  "i   \rts  in  Copenhagen,  on 

ditifm  that  they  receive  without  compensation  two 

Jewish  youths  annually,  and    thai    the   Academy  of 

Arts  employ  the  income  of  it-  share  to  establish  a 

prize  fora  work  of  art.  tie    subject    of   which  must 
l„  ,ieii\  e,l  from  tie-  <  >ld  Ti  stament. 


niBt.i mil',:  Ally.   Zrll.    •  /,.-  J  ltd.   xxi.    104:  Fnrtegnclse 

over*  Legater, p.  113,  Copenhagen,  187S nsk,  Bing 

Cexikon. 

M,    K, 


JULIA. 


Roskw  w,t>.  Julia 


G.    Mo 
See  Weillkb,  Pw- 


EICHBERG, 
ElCHBERG. 

EICHBERG,  JULIUS:  Violinist,  director  of 
music,  and  composer;  born  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany, 
.June  13,  1824;  died  at  Boston.  Mass..  Jan.  18,  1893 
[n  his  youth  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  musical 
instructors  in  his  native  town  and  at  Mayence,  and 
he  becamea  favorite  of  Reitz  and  Mendelssohn.  Bo 
also  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  and 
upon  his  graduation  received  the  first  prize  for  vio- 
lin playing  and  composition.  Soon  afterward  he 
became  I  he  director  of  an  opera  troupe  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  for  eleven  years. 

In  1857  Eichberg  went  to  New  York,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
its  director  of  music  at  the  Museum.  At  this  time 
he  wrote  the  operetta  "The  Doctor  of  Alcantara  " 
which  had  a  favorable  reception,  and  is  even  now 
frequently  played  in  America.  His  other  composi- 
tions include  the  operettas  "The  Rose  of  Tyrol  " 
"The  Two  Cadis."  and  "A  Night  in  Rome,"  besides 
trios  and  quartets  for  strings,  violin  pieces,  and 
songs. 

After  serving  seven  years  as  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Boston  Museum  he  established  the  Bos- 
ton Conservatory  of  Music,  and  about  the  same  time 
\sas  appointed  general  supervisor  and  director  of 
music  in  the  high  schools  of  tl ity. 

A. 

EICHBERG,  PAULINE. 

LINK    ElCHBEKB. 

EICHENBAUM,  JACOB:  Russian  educator, 
poet,  and  mathematician;  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  education  among  I  he  Russian  .Jews;  born  in 
Krasnopolie,  Galicia,  Oct.  12,  1796;  died  at  Kiev 
Dec.  '-',.  1861.  He  showed  extraordinary  ability  in 
Hebrew  and  mathematical  studies,  in  which  latter 
he  was  assisted  by  his  father,  Moses  Gelber. 

In  1815  Eichenbaum  settled  in  Zamoscz,  Russian 
Poland,  in  which  city  time  was  a  circle  of  progress- 
ive Jewish  youthswho  were  followers  of  the -'Ber- 
lin culture."  Here  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  li 
vorite  work,  occupying  himself  with  the  rational 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  study 
,,f  Hebrew,  German,  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
especially  the  last  named.  In  1819  he  translated  for 
his  own  use  Euclid's  "Elements"  from  German  into 
Hebrew.  Jacob,  who  had  assumed  the  family  name 
,,f  "  Eichenbaum,"  soon  entered  on  a  period  of  wan- 
dering and  of  hard  struggle  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
became  a  private  tutor,  and  lived  in  different  to 
of  southern  Russia,  leaching  Hebrew  subjects  and 
mathematics  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  people.  In 
is:;.",  at  Odessa.  »  liich  was  then  the  educational 
t,r  ,,f  the  south-Russian  Jews,  he  opened  a  private 
school  for  Jewish  children  on  the  lines  of  the  Ger- 
man Jewish  scl Is.  In  1836  he  published  at  Leip- 
sic, un.le.  the  title  "  Kol  Zimrah,"a  series  of  Hebrew 

poems.      This   little   book  was  one  of   the   first  pro- 
ductions of   Neo-Hebrew  poetry  which  received  its 
inspiration  from  Mendelssohn's  school. 
The   verse  making   talent   of  Eichenbaum  is  stri- 
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kingly  evidenced  in  his  "Ha  l£erab,"  London,  Is in 
in  which  arc  described   the  moves  in   thi 

Ossip)  Rablrinovicz    translated   this 
ii. i  i  Russian  verse  (Odessa,   1847;  2d  ed  .  it>. 

In  l lit-  course  of  a  few  years  the  pedagogic  and 
lileran  labors  of  Eichciibaum  attracted 
linn  of  the  Russian  government,  which  in  1844  ap- 
pointed him  overseer  "I  Hie  Russo-Jewish  school  in 
Kishinev,  and  six  years  later  chief  inspectoi  of  the 
new  rabbinical  school  opened  by  the  Russian  goi 
ernuu'ul  in  Jitomir(1850).  He  retained  this  position 
until  his  death. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  be  published  a  texl 
book  of  arithmetic  in  Hebrew,  "Hokmat   ha-Sbi'u- 
riin,"  Warsaw,  1857,  and  an  allegorical  poem,  "  11a- 
£osem,"  iu  "Ha-Meliz,"  1861    (also  in  book  form, 

Bibliograph)  :  Tarnegol,  J    Eichenbaum,  In  Razsvyet,  1861, 
!;  Fueiin,  Safah  le-Ne'emanim,  %  101,  wllna,  1881; 
Idem,  Kt  "»-.  I  Viitrm  (,  s.v.;  Ha-Mifpah,  Iv.  15-18,  St,  Peters- 
bun;,   1888;  lu'-i    )',:!, ,,i     correspondence  of   I.    B.  Levin- 
pp.  81.  9  ■.  \\  ur-.iv.  .  ]  -■n 

ii   k  s.  M    D 

EICHHORN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  : 
Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar  bornat  DOrrenzim- 
iiurn.  in  the   principality  of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen, 

16,1  752;  died  at  GOttiiigen  June  27,  1827.     Aitei 

ying   theology    and   Oriental    languages  under 
Johann  David   Michaelis  ni   the  LTniversit)  of  GiJI 
tingen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  Ian 

es  at  Jeua  in  1 T 7 -"i .     Later  ( 1  7ss(  he  became  pro- 
of philosophy al  GOttingen     Alter  Michaelis' 
death  i  I  794)  he  succeeded  his  former  teacher  as  pro 

ir  of  Old  Testament  literature.     This  post  heoc 
CUpied  until  his  deatli. 

The  diversity  of  Eichhorn's  studies  and  labors  is 
remarkable,  but  his  lasting  merit  lies  in  the  field  oi 
old  Testament  research.  His  "Einleitung  in  das 
Lite  Testament"  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1780-82)  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.     Accepting  tin 

tl ies  advanced  bj   Herder,  Eichhom  attempts  to 

i  just  appreciation  of  the  poetry  and  religion 
din  Hebrew  literature.     His  work,  which  passed 
through  four  editions  and  was  of  ten  reprinted,  com 
bines  vividness  of  exposition  «  it  Ii  greal  scholarship, 
although  the  criticism  is  often  immature,  and  is  di- 
d  mure  to  .'in  esthetic  enjoyment  than  to  a  real 
solution  of  the  difficulties.     Eichhorn's  second 
I  is  "  Die  Hebrfiisi  ben  Propheten  "  (:s  vols.,  1816 
a  poetical  translation,  with  a  short  exposition, 
lie  prophetic  literature,  arranged  in  chronolog 
ordi  i      Here  for  the  first  time  an  important  and 
esl i\ •■    problem    was   seriously    deall    «  il Ii,  al 
though   it    was   nol    solved.     In   1777  B6  Eichhorn 
published  a  "  Repertorium   fi'ir  Biblische  und   Moi 
tndische  Litteratur,"and  in  17s;   1808 appeared 
his  "  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  Riblischen   Littera 


Bibi  iiii.iunn  :  All, t   h,  utn  I,,   BiourapMi 
J. 
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EICHTHAL,  GUSTAVE  D' :   French  publicist 

Hellenist ,  born  at   Nancj  March  22,  L804    died 

u   Paris  April  9,  1882      At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 

i"    i  e,, men  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  when 

le  lei  i  tl,,.  |.N , ,,.  Henri  IV.  in  1822,  lie  becami    i  ■  IU 


ciple  ol  Auguste  Comte,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
iirs  ,,i   Saint  Simon,   to    the   propagation  of 
ii  he  devoted  a  pari  of  his  fortune. 
In  1882  D'Eichthal  went  to  Greece,  and  on  his  re- 
turn tn  Pans  in  1836 published  "Les  Deux  Mondes 
containing  his  reflections  mi  the  Orient.     He  now 
began  to  advocate  the  use  "i  Greek  as  a  universal 
language, and  published  many  works, among  which 
were.  "  Les  Trois  Grands  I 'cup  les  Mediterraneans  et 
le   Christianisme,"  l*;u is.    1864;     "Origines     Boud 
dhiques  de  la  Civilisation  Americaine,"  in  the  "Re- 
vue Archeologique,"  Sept..  1864,  ami  April,   1865; 
ami  "Texte  I *i ii iii i if"  dti  Premier  Recil  de  la  (.'re 

ation,"  Paris.  1875;  reprinted  alter  his  death  under 
the  title  "  Melanges  de  Critique  Biblique." 

D'Eichthal  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  (1881) 
of  1. 'Assn.. iai ion  pour l'Encouragement des  Etudes 
Grecques,  Alter  his  death  his  son  published  his 
"La  Langue  Grecque,"  Paris,  1887. 

Bibliography:    La   OrancU   Encuclopidie,  s.v.;    Liirousse, 
in,  i.  s.v. 
b.  V.  E. 

EIDLITZ,    MOSES    ZARAH :    Austrian    Tal 
mudisi  ;    born   before   1725;   died   May   17,   1786,  at 
Prague,     Follow  ing  the  custom  of  the  time,  be  con 
ducted  a  Talmud  school  in  his  dwelling,  and,  besides 
teaching  his  pupils  gratuitously,  he  aided  them  h  ith 

his  small  means  to  such  an  extent  that  he  impover- 
ished himself.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  pay 
the  same  Jew-tax  that  had  been  apportioned  to  him 
ill  his  better  (lavs  Only  when  he  was  actually  un- 
able  to  pay  the  sum  did  he  bend  to  the  entreaties  ,,| 
his  friends  and  stale  his  case  to  the  "  primalor. " 
Urael  Frankl  Eidlitz,  however,  refused  the  roll  of 
ducats  that  the  latter  sent  him.  Frankl,  desiring 
lo  force  the  modest  rabbi  to  accept  the  money,  de 
clared  that  he  could  not  remit  the  tax  if  Eidlitz  was 

iieli  enough  to  refuse  such  a  sum  of  i y.  and  the 

rabbi  was  finally  forced  to  yield.  Alter  his  death 
the  roll  of  ducats  was  found  among  his  lew  po.s.scs 
si. uis,  with  a  note  requesting  his  family  to  restore  the 
money  to  its  Original  owner,   Frankl. 

Eidlitz  wrote  jucrin  nDX^>D.  a  manual  of  arith 
untie  in  Hebrew,  Prague,  1775;  and  Q'-tw'v  11X. 
baggadic  discourses,  ib,  17s,y 

r>84;     I.m- 


BIBLIOORAPHT !     Steuwliiiei.lcr.     Cut.    Ilndl.     c»l 

ben,  '•'"'  "/'.'it.  p.  02;  German  ed.,  pp.  66  el  hbq. 
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EILENBURG,  ISSACHAR  BAER  BEN 
ISRAEL  LEYSER:  Polish  rabbi :  born  in  Posen 
about  l"i7b;  died  in  AllSterlitZ,  Moravia,  in  1('>'.':{ 
His  lather  gave  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  Ta) 
mud.  From  Posen  Eilenburg  went  to  Prague  and 
entered  the  yeshibah  of  Rabbi    Liva.     After  stud} 

im;   there   for  a  few   years,  he  returned  to  Posen  and 
.  ontinued  his  studies  in  the  yeshibah  of  Rabbi  Moi 

.!.  i  ii  Jafe. 

About    1600    Eilenburg    became   rabbi    of   the  city 
and  district  of  GOritZ,  and  about   1620  rabbi  of  Aus 

terlitz,  Moravia 

Eilenburg's  works  an-    ■■  Be'er  Sheba',"  coinmen 
taries  on  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  upon  which  there 

are  no  tOSafol  (Venice,   Hill)      This  work  is  divided 
into    seven    parts,    namely      (1)     '  Ner   Mi/wuh."    on 
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Horayot  ;  (2)  "  Ner  Tumid.  "  on  Tamid  ;  (3)  "  Ner 

Adonai,"  on  the  first  and  last  chapters  of   Keritot  ; 

(4)  -  N< ii  El.iliim."   on  two  chapters   of   Sut.ih  ;  (5) 

"Ner  Yisrael,"  on  the  last  chapter  of  Sanhedrin  ; 

(6)"Ner  Hora'ah,"  on    parts  of   Hullin ;  (7)  "Ner 

Torah,"  nu\  ellse  and  responsa.    Eilenburg  also  wrote 

"Zedab  la-Derek,"   supercommentary  on  Rashi  to 

the  Pentateuch  (Prague,  1623-24). 

Bibliography:  Azulal,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  i.  115;  s.  Wiener, 
Bihl  Friedlandiana,  No.  1052;  Roest,  I  'at.  Rosenthal.  Blbl. 

l.'g.  B.  Fit. 

EINBECK :  Town  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
Prussia.  That  .lews  lived  there  at  a  very  early  dak- 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  Einbeck  .lews  were 
burned  at  the  stake  iu  1298.  In  a  document  of  1355 
a  Jews'  street  and  a  "schole  der  Joden"  are  men 
tioned,  and  an  "old  Jewish  cemetery  "  is  referred  to 
in  a  document  dated  1454.  An  old  and  mutilated 
tombstone  still  exists  to  record  the  interment  of  a 
Jewess  in  the  year  5160  (=  1400).  It  appears  from 
an  assignment  of  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick  to  his 
wife  Use  (Elizabeth),  dated  July  14,  1405,  and  from 
a  letter  of  Duke  Philipp  to  his  brother  Ernst,  dated 
1502,  that  the  Jews  of  Einbeck  paid  a  yearly  tax 
which  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  castle  of 
Grubenhagen.  When  the  dukes  Wolfgang  and 
Philipp  of  Grubenhagen  forbade  all  Jews  not  under 
their  protection  to  pass  through  the  principality,  the 
envoys  of  the  "  Gemeine  Jfidischheit "  petitioned 
Emperor  Maximilian  (Feb.  25,  1570),  who  annulled 
their  decree.  A  few  years  later,  in  15T9,  when  the 
fanatic  Magister  Johann  Velius,  pastor  of  the  Jacobi- 
or  Marktkirche  at  Einbeck,  raised  a  storm  of  public 
feeling  against  the  Jews  of  the  town,  the  latter  were 
expelled.  They  reappeared,  however,  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  war. 

In  1718  the  elector  Georg  Ludwigof  Hanover  was 
forced  to  restrict  the  influx  of  Jews  in  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  merchants.  During  the  French  su- 
premacy ( 1S00-1M)  the  district  contained  forty  Jewish 
families,  nine  of  which  lived  at  Einbeck.  On  Aug. 
31, 1896,  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Le- 
winsky, to  which  the  banker  Bernhard  Me\  ersfeld  of 
Brunswick,  a  native  of  Einbeck.  contributed  20.000 
marks.     In  1902  the  community  of  Einbeck  included 

1  10  pels,, us 

Bibliography:  Harland,  Gesch.  der  Stodf  Einbeck,  Einbeck, 
1854  59;  Wiener,  Jahrb.  Pttr  du  Gesch.  di  r  Juden,  I860,  i. 
17c;  et  sea.;  Idem,  in  Monatsschrift,  1861,  pp.  "4::  i 1  si  a.,  251 
it  8i  q.x  Idem,  In  '/,*  Itschrift  des  7fi.-<("/-.  Vereina  filr  Nieder- 
sachsen,  1861,  pp.  l'is  et  seq.;  Salleld,  Martyrologium,  pp. 
28  et  seij.;  Max.  Gesch.  des  FlXrstenlums  Grubenhagen, 
1888  63;  t'c-isc-.  Y.ur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Einbeck,  in  Win- 
becta  i  Zc  Itunp,  1803,  Nos.23c  r  si  cj.;  Z,  itschrift  des  Histor. 
Vereina  ftir  Niedersachsen,18S6,  p.  339;  L.  Horwitz,  Die 
Tsraeltten  Unter dem KOnigreich  WestphaUn,  pp.9,  99; 
Monatsschrift,  1901,  p.  568. 

d.  A.  Lew. 

EINHORN,  DAVID;  German  rabbi,  preacher, 

and  theological  writer;  leader  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  America;  born  at  Dispeck,  Bavaria  Nov 
10,  1809;  died  iii  New  Fork  Nov.  2,  1879.  A  dis- 
ciple of  R.  Wolf  Hamburger  and  R.  Joshua  Moses 
Falki-naii  in  l-'urth,  he  received  the  Moreim  title  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  and  pursued  his  philosophical 
studies  in  Wllrzburg  and  Munich.  When  the  con- 
gregation of  Wellhausen  mar  (Jffenheim  elected  him 
rabbi  in  1838,  the  Bavarian  government  would  not 


David  Elnborn, 


confirm  the  election  on  account  of  his  liberal  views. 
In  1S42  he  became  rabbi  of  Hoppstadten  and  chief 
rabbi  of  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  Though 
be  adv.ee  ated  Reform  as  represented  by  Geiger 
(see  "  Rabbiuisehe  Gutachten  fiber  die  VertrSglich- 
keit  der  Freien  Forschung  mit  dem  Rabbineramte," 
pp.  125-139,  Breslau,  1842),  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  radical  tendencies  of  the  Ref ormverein  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the  Main,  which,  as  he  wrote,  "instead  of 
regenerating  Judaism  upon  a  historical  basis  and 
with  full  recognition 
of  Israel's  priestly 
character  and  .Messi- 
anic mission,  desired 
to  create  a  schism  in 
Judaism  under  the 
pretext  of  Reform, 
denying  the  very  es- 
sentials of  the  Jew- 
ish faith "  ("  Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud."  Dec. 
5,  184-1). 

At  the  rabbinical 
conference  at  Frank- 
fort in  1845,  Einhorn 
pleaded  against  Z. 
Frankel  iu  favor  of 
the  vernacular  in  the 
liturgy  and  the  elim- 
ination of  all  prayers 
referring  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jewish  state  and  Temple,  but  insist- 
ed  on  the  accentuation  of  the  universal  character 
of  the  Messianic  hope.  At  the  Breslau  conference 
in  1846,  he  was  appointed  chairman 
His  of  the  committee  on  the  dietary  laws 

Principles,  i  see  Dietary  Laws).  Iu  1847  Einhorn 
succeeded  Holdheim  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Mecklenburg-Schweriu.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  then  pre 
fessor  at  Rostock,  for  having  pronounced  the  blessing 
over  an  uncircumcised  Jewish  child  in  the  synagogue ; 
but  be  refuted  the  charge  by  referring  to  rabbinical 
authorities  who  declared  that  the  child  of  Jewish 
parents  iseutitled  to  all  Jewish  rights  and  privileges 
(see  "Sinai."  Nov.,  1857  et  scq.;  L.  Donath.  "Ge 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Mecklenburg,"  pp.  237-244, 
Leipsic,  1874;  and  CrRCTtMcisioN). 

Opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  Einhorn  found 
his  position  becoming  perilous  under  a  reactionary 
government,  and  he  accepted  a  call  as  rabbi  of  the 
Reform  congregation  at  Budapest  in  Oct.,  1852.  But 
the  Austrian  government  also  was  opposed  to  the 
Reform  movement,  and,  despite  the  protestations  and 
personal  entreaties  of  Einhorn,  the  temple  was,  after 
a  brief  period,  ordered  closed. 

Einhorn   determined   to    continue    his  career  in 
America.     In  1855  he  became  rabbi  of  the  liar  Sinai 
Congregation  of  Baltimore,  and  was  soon  the  leader 
i if  the  radical  Reform  clement,  issuini: 
Einhorn  in  a  protest  against  Wise,  Lilicnthal,  and 
America.     Cohn,  who,  under  the  title  "  American 
Sanhedrin."  had.  at  a  rabbinical  con- 
ference held  in  Cleveland,  declared  "the  Talmud  to 
be  the  only   legally  binding  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,"  and  endeavored  to  organize  an    American 
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-\ 1  ..ii  that  principle.     Soon  afterward  he  started, 

in  Hi.-  interest  "i  radical  Reform  Judaism,  a  monthly 
magazine  in  German  under  the  name  "t  "Sinai." 
In  1858  his  prayer-book,  "Olat  Tamid,"  appeared; 
it  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  standard  Re 
form  liturgy  in  America.  Afterward  its  princi- 
pal contents  were,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  embodied  in  tin-  Union  Prayer-1 k  (see  Ri 

Jl    |.',]-M  I. 

Annul  (if  resolute  character  and  well-defined  prin- 
s,  Einhorn  impressed  friends  and  antagonists 
alike  by  his  consistency  and  courage.  When  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  denounced  the  de- 
fenders of  slavery  so  unsparingly  that  to  stay  in 
Baltimore  became  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The 
mob  threatened  his  life,  and  he  fled  on  the  night  of 
April  22,  1861,  guarded  by  friends,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  became  rabbi  of  the  Congre- 

Opposes      gation  Keneseth  Israel.     Philadelphia 

Slavery,      had  hitherto  been  the  bulwark  of  con- 
servative Judaism;  Einhorn,  from  his 
pulpit  and  in  his  periodical  "Sinai,"  •which  he  con- 
tinued until  1863,  fought  for  m. .re  liberal  views. 

In  August,  1866,  Einhorn  became  rabbi  of  the 
A. lath  Yeshurun  congregation  in  New  York.  Here 
he  worked,  in  common  with  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  rabbi 
of  Temple  Emanu  El,  and  with  his  successor  in  Phil- 
adelphia, I>r.  Samuel  Hirsch,  for  the  propagation  and 
better  comprehension  of  the  views  and  aims  of  Re 
form  Judaism.  In  lWJa  rabbinical  conference  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  be  was  the  leading- 
spirit  (sec  Confer]  m  es,  Rabbinical). 

At  the  approach  of  his  seventieth  year  he  resolved 
to  retire;  his  farewell  sermon  was  delivered  on  July 
12.  1S?'J.  In  184-1  Einhorn  had  married  Julia  Ochs 
Of  Kreu/nach,  and  of  this  union  wen-  born  five 
and  four  sons,  the  third  daughter  man  \  - 
tog  Dr.  K.  Kohler.  and  the  fourth  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Ilirsch. 

Einhorn  wrote:  "  Princip  des  Mosaismus  uml  Des- 
ign Verhaltniss  zum  Heidenthum  un.l  Rabbinischen 
nthum,"   Leipsic,    1854  (written    in    Budapest; 
'.olurnc  only  completed) ;  "Ner  Tamid,"  a  relig- 
ious catechism  in  German,  stating  concisely  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Re  form  Judaism  ;    and  many 
roversial  articles  on  the  religious  questions  of 

the  time   in    "  Allg.   Zeit.    des    Jud,,"    "Israelii    des 
XIX.  .lahrhunderts"  (1842-46),  "Sinai,"  and  "Jew 
ish  Times." 

Bibliography:  H.S. Morals, Eminent  Israelites ol  ttu  Wine- 

Uenth  Century,  pp.  66-71,  Philadelphia,  1880 \DavidEin- 

Fiorn'i  duagewtthlu  Predigten  und  Reden.ed.  t>r.  K.  K<>i.- 

li-r.  New  V.irk,  1880;  Dcr  Zeitgeist,  Nob.  1  and  ".  Milwaukee, 

inn  in  -.in   TirraelUe,  Supplement,  Nov.,  ls?»;  PublU 

Im. ./.  w.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  147-151. 

A.  K 

EINHORN,  IGNATZ  (EDUARD    HORN): 

Hungarian  preacher  and  political  economist;   born 

I.  fjjhely  Sepi.  25,  1825;  died  at   Budapest 

2,    1ST.,.'  He  was  educated    at    the   Talmud 
schools  at    Xeiitra.    Presblirg,    and    Prague,   and    at 

the   I  Diversity   of    Budapest.      In  the   last  named 

lie  began  his  journalistic  career,  contributing 

to  the  "Pester  Zeitung,"  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung 

dee  Judenthums,"  and  "  Der  Orient." 

InisiTlie  began  to  preach  in  the  temple  of  the 

new  community  of  Alt  Ofen,  and   lie  also  edited  the 


first  Juda  o  Hungarian  year  book.  A  year  later  ap 
peared  bis  "Zur  Judenfrage  in  Dngarn,"  Alt-Ofen, 
1848.  In  April.  IMS  he  founded  at  Budapest  the 
weekly  "Der  Dngarische  Israelii,"  which  gave  the 
first  impulse  toward  the  formation  of  the  Reform  con 
gregation  there.  Einhorn  became  the  lirst  preacher 
of  this  new  i  ongregation. 

In  religion  as  in  polities  Einhorn  was  a  decided 
liberal.  He  took  part  in  the  Hungarian  struggle  foi 
liberty,  first  as  a  revolutionary  speaker  at  Budapest, 
and  then  as  ,,u  army  chaplain  at  Koinorn,  a  position 
to  which  he  had  I. en  appointed  by  General  Klapka. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Vilagos  he  returned  home: 
but  not  feeling  secure  there,  he  went  to  Vienna  and 
then  to  Prague.  Siill  pursued  by  the  police  b 
finally  went  to  Leipsic  (March,  1850),  where  he  re- 
mained for  tvi  o  years.  There  he  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Eduard  Horn,"  which  he  had  as- 
sumed since  the  Revolution,  the  pamphlets  "  Arthur 
GiJrgey,"  "Ungarn  im  Vbrmarz,  ''and  "Zur  Unga- 
risch-Oesterreiehisehcn  C'etitralisationsfrage."  lie 
wrote  for  Brockhaus'  "  Konversations-Lexikon  "  the 
articles  relating  to  Hungary.  He  also  wrote  in  1851 
"Die  Revolution  und  die  Juden  in  Ungarn."  His 
"Ludwig  Kossuth  "  (1851),  which  was  immediately 
confiscated  and  led  to  the  publisher's  imprison- 
ment for  two  years,  again  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Austrian  police  to  Einhorn.  To  escape  c\ 
tradition  to  Austria  ami  consequent  imprisonment, 
he  went  to  Brussels,  and  thence,  destitute  of  all 
resources,  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  published  his 
"Spinoza's  Staatslehre  zum  Ersten  Male  Darge- 
stellt"  (1852).     Returning  to  Brussels,  he  devoted 

himself  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages. He  also  studied  Belgian  affairs  with  such 
success  that  in  ls.jli  and  1854  he  was  aide  to  publish 
two  works:    "  Statistisehe  (Jemalile  des  K.'inigr.  iehs 

Bclgien,"  and  "  Bevolkerungswissenschaftliche  Stu- 
dien  aus  Bclgien." 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1856  he 
went  to  the  French  capital  as  correspondent  of  sev- 
eral German   periodicals.     There  Michel  Chevalier 

secured  him  for  the  "Journal  des  Dehats."     In  1863 

be  became  one  of  the  founders  of'L'Avenir  Na- 
tional." From  Paris  he  directed  a  persistent  liter- 
ary war  against  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.    King    Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him    a 

Knight    of    the  Order  of  Saint    Maurice  and  Saint 

Lazarus.     In  1867  he  published  "L'Economie  Poll 
tique  Avant  les  Physiocrates,"  which  was  crowned 
with  the  "  Grand  Prix  "  of  the  French  Academy. 

In  1869  Einhorn  was  enabled  to  return  to  Hun- 
gary. Hi'  was  cleclcd  a.  member  of  the  Reichstag 
from  Pr.sl.urg.  and  some  J  ears  later  from  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  capital.  lie  founded  the 
■'  Nine  I'r.i.'  Lloyd,"  hut   it    had   a   short    existence. 

Iii  Judaism,  in  the  struggle  between  the  Orthodox 
and  Reform  parties,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
bitterness,  he  sided  with  iiie  former,  although  he 
had  been  a  liberal  theologian,     He  was  appointed 

assisianl  secretary  of  Commerce,  hut  had  held  (his 
post  for  si\  months  only  when  he  died. 

His  brother,  Moritz  Einhorn,  an  able  mathemati- 
cian, foUL-'hl  in  the  Hungarian  civil  war  under  Gen 
eral  Bem  in  Transylvania,  and  was  killed  beside  his 
cannon. 
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Anton  Einhorn  (Horn),  who  had  been  editor  of 
the  "Journal  de  Si  Petersburg  "  for  several  years, 
Fought  in  I  lie  same  war. 

Bibliography:  Ungarn'e  tf«?mei  tier  Zeit,  parts  l  and  2; 
KHch.  liit-IA.  i.  194  it  eeq.;  Pester  Lloyd,  Nov.  :.',::,  L875; 
\,  «i  /■';,  f<  ;•;.  sue,  Nov.  2,  it,  1875. 

M.   K. 

EINHORN,  MAX:  Physician;  born  Jan.  10, 
1862,  a1  Grodno,  Russia;  studied  medicine  at  the 
universities  of  Kiev  and  Berlin,  graduating  as  M.D. 
from  the  latter  in  1884. 

Einhorn  worked  for  a  time  with  Ehrlieh  and  Sal 
kowski,  and  then  went  to  America,  settling  in  New 
Vni-k  city.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  house  physi- 
,  i an  iii  the  German  Hospital  at  New  York,  but  re- 
linquished tin-  post  in  1886  to  engage  in  private 
practise.  In  lss?  la1  returned  for  a  few  months 
to  Berlin,  where  be  acted  as  Ewald's  assistant. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  Einhorn  occupied 
himself  with  questions  relating  to  the  pathology  of 
digestion.  In  isss  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  appointed  him  instructor  in  diseases 
ol  the  Stomach  anil  intestines,  aial  in  1898  he  was 
appointed  assist  aid  professor  at  that  institution,  and 
in  1809  professor.  lie  has  also  for  Several  years 
been  physician  to  the  German  Dispensary  of  New 
York. 

Einhorn  is  the  inventor  of  many  new  inslru- 
nients  and  pieces  id'  apparatus  which  have  become 
well  known  throughout  the  medical  world,  such  as 
tin'  fermentation saccharometer,  the  stomach-bucket, 
the  gastro-diaphane,  the  deglutitive  stomach  elec- 
t  ii  ule,  the  stomach  spray  apparatus,  the  gastrograph, 
etc. 

Einhorn's  literary  activity  has  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  domain  of  stomach  pathology. 

II.  R. 

EINSTEIN,  EDWIN:  Born  at  Cincinnati 
Nov.  IN.  1842;  educated  ill  New  York  city;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  aits  at  Union  Col 
legi  Schenectady,  New  York.  Einstein  was  a  rep- 
resentative from  New  York  city  in  the  Forty  -sixth 
Congress;  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
of  New  York  in  1892,  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  ever   polled   for   the   mayoralty  nominee  of 

tn.it  part)  ;  he  acted  as  commissioner  and  treasurer 
of  the  department  of  docks  from  1895  to  1*9*.  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Mi    Sinai  Hospital  from  1  xtc. 

to  1S7S. 

A. 
EIRAGOLY.     See  K,,\  \o 

EISENMENGER,    JOHANN    ANDREAS: 

\iiti -.lew  ish  author;  born  in  Mannheim  1654;  died 
in  Heidelberg  Dec.  20,  1704.  The  son  of  an  official 
in  the  serviceof  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Eisen- 
menger  received  a  good  education,  and  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  Collegium  Sapientia;  at  Heidel- 
berg by  his  zeal  for  Hebrew  studies,  he  was  sent  by 
the   elector    to    England    and     Holland    to   continue 

them  there.     In  Amsterdam  he  met  three  Christians 

who  had  been  converted  to  Judaism,  and  this  tilled 
him  with  indignation.     As  a  further  cause  of  Ids 

hatred  of  Judaism,  hit  claims  II therwise  unknown 

attacks  against  Christianity  which  he  heard  from 
the  mouth  of   David   Lida.  then  (1681)  rabbi  of  Am- 


sterdam.    For  nineteen  years  he  studied  rabbinical 
literature  assisted  by  .lews,  first   in  Heidelberg  and 

afterward    in    Frankfort-on  Hie  Main, 
Studies      pretending  that  he  desired  to  be  con- 
Rabbinical  verted  to  Judaism.     Having  collected 
Literature,  from  rabbinical  literal  tin'  all  that  was 

calculated  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
and  to  give  justification  for  anti-Jewish  prejudices, 
he  put  dished  his  "  Entdecktes  Judenthum  "  (Judaism 
Unmasked),  which  has  remained  the  arsenal  for  de- 
tractors of  Talmudic  literature  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  interesting  and  is 
given  in  the  facsimile  on  page  81.  The  work,  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  appeared  in  Frankfort  on 
the-Main  in  1700,  and  the  prince  elector  took  great 
interest  in  it.  appointing  Eisenmenger  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
The  Jews,  who  feaied  that  the  publication  of  this 
book  would  give  additional  strength  to  the  prejudice 
against  them,  denounced  it  as  a  malicious  libel ;  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  year  previously  riots  against 
the  Jews  had  occurred  in  the  diocese  of  Bamberg, 
and  that  in  the  same  year  (July  21)  a  mob  had  sacked 
the  house  of  the  court  Jew  Samuel  Oppenheimer  in 
Vienna,  made  their  opposition  all  the  stronger.  Op- 
penheimer was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  an 

order  of  confiscation  from  the  emperor, 

His  who  commanded  that  the  whole  edi- 

"Entdeck-  tion  of  2,000  copies  should  be  placed 

tes  Ju-      under  lock  and  key.      With  him  others 

denthum."  worked  for  the  same  end,  including 

Jospa  von  Geldern.  the  great-grand- 
father of  Heinrich  Heine's  mother.  There  was  also 
Roman  Catholic  influence  at  work,  as  Eisenmenger 
was  accused  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies. 

The  Jews  had  offend  Eisenmenger  the  sum  of 
12,000  florins  (55.000),  if  he  would  suppress  his 
work ;  but  he  demanded  30,000  florins,  and  the 
transactions  led  to  no  result.  Eisenmengcrdied  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  in  1704.  Meanwhile  two  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity  in  Berlin  had  brought 
charges  against  their  former  coreligionists  of  having 
blasphemed  Jesus.  King  Frederick  William  I.  took 
the  matter  very  seriously,  and  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion. Eisenmenger's  heirs  applied  to  the  king;  and 
the  latter  tried  to  induce  the  emperor  to  repeal  the 
injunction  against  the  book,  but  did  not  succeed. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  new  edition  of  3,000  copies 
to  be  printed  in  Berlin  at  his  expense,  but  as  there 
was  an  imperial  prohibition  against  printing  the 
hook  in  the  German  empire,  the  title-page  gave  as 
the  place  of  publication  Konigsberg,  which  was  lie 
j  ond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Almost  forty 
years  later  I  lie  original  edition  was  released 

Of  the  many  polemical  works  written  by  Chris 
tians  against  rabbinical  literature,  Eisenmenger's  lias 
become  the  most  popular  one,  and  since  the  begin 
ning  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  it  has  supplied 
anti-Semitic  journalists  and  the  authors  of  anti-Sem- 
itic pamphlets  with  their  main  arguments.  Eisen- 
menger undoubtedly  possessed  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge, but  he  was  blinded  by  prejudice.  His  work  is 
best  characterized  by  Siegfried,  who  says  ("Allg. 
Deutsche  Biographic,"  8.v.  "  Eisenmenger  "):  "  Taken 
as   a    whole,    it  is  a  collection   of    scandals.       Some 

passages  are  misinterpreted;  others  are  insinuations 
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based  on  one-sided  inferences ;  and  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  a  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  pre 
sentationof  the  dark  side  of  Jewish  literature  can 
not  give  us  a  proper  understanding  of  Judaism." 

The  incorrectness  of  many  of  Eisenmeuger's  trans- 
lations is  shown  by  Delitzsch  in  his  "Rohling's 
Talmudjude."  Through  Rohling's  "  Talmudjude  " 
Eisenmenger's  work  hail  again  become  popular,  ami 
from  Rohling  many  other  libelists  copied  these 
charges,  notably  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  his  "The 
.lew,  Gypsy,  and  El  Islam."  Much  earlier  an  English 
adaptation  had  been  made  by  J.  P.  Stekelin  under 
the  title  "The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  with  the  Ex- 
positions ami  Doctrines  of  the  Rabbins,"  etc.,  2 
vols.,  1732-34.  A  new  edition  of  the  "Entdecktes 
Judenthum"  was  published  by  F.  X.  Schieferl, 
Dresden,  1893. 

Eisenmenger  edited  with  Leusdeu  the  unvocalized 
Hebrew  Bible,  Amsterdam,  1694.  and  wrote  a  "  Lex- 
icon Orientale  Harmonicum,"  which  was  not  pub- 
lished. 

bibliography:  schudt,  Jlidischc  MerckwBrdigkeUen,  i.  426- 
4:ss.  iii.  1-8,  iv.  286;  i.riitz.  Gesch.3d  "l..  x.-'Tii;  LOwenstein, 
in  Berliner's Mwiazui,  1891,  p.209;  Kaufinann,  An.-  Heinrich 
II, ni, 'i  Aim,  usual, p.til;  Eckstein,  i.'isrii.  der  Juden  Cm 
Fiii-tlu.-tnni.  p.  42,  Bamberg.  1898:  Berzog-Hauck,  Real* 
Eneuc  -.*■:  Wetzer  anil  Welte,  A"  in  In  nl,  i  il.mi  ;  Allg. 
Deutschi  BUygraphie.  From  a  polemical  point  of  view:  Ft. 
Delitzsch,  Ronlino-'a  Talmudjudi  Beleuchtet,  Lelpsic,  1881; 
J.  S.  kopp,  Aktenstllcke  sum  Prozesse Bohlina-Bloch,  Vi- 
t'lina.  lss2;  A.  Th.  Hartmann,  Johann  Andrea*  Etsen- 
in,  mil  :r  mi, l  Seine  Jihli.-chm OegTier,  Parchim,  1B84;  Con- 
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Mihiuls  h'iinflmtnhtl    Allen  Ulnl  Xtiien    Illiiln  ill   lllni 
,h,  Judi  ii  .\.i"  ii  <li  ii  Christen,  Freiburg,  1858. 

D. 

EISENSTADT  (Hungarian,  Kis-Marton ; 
Bebr.  ^pon  TJ?) :  City  in  the  county  of  Oedenburg 
(Sopron),  Hungary.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Eisenstadt  is  the  only  community  of  Hungary  that 
has  an  independent  political  existence  with  an  or- 
ganization of  its  own,  though  the  neighboring  Mat- 
tersdorf  (Nagy-Marton)  was  on  the  same  footing 
until  1903.  Unlike  other  Hungarian  communities  of 
the  present  day,  Eisenstadt  has  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  mayor  in  addition  to  its  president,  although 
both  offices  can  be,  and  generally  are.  held  by  one 
and  the-  same  person. 

Eisenstadt,  which  once  belonged  to  the"Sheba' 
Kebilloi ;"  (Seven  Communities),  is  among  the  old- 
esl  communities  in  Hungary.  It  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  IHKK.  .Many  of  the  Jews  of  Oedenburg  fled 
in  1520  to  Eisenstadt.  Leopold  I.  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  lily  in  1671;  but  Prince  Palatine  Paul 
Esteiha/y  settled  a  number  ol  Nikolsburg  .lews 
at  Eisenstadt,  which  belonged  lo  his  dominions,  anil 
granted  them  an  interesting  privilege  (Jan.  1,  1690). 

He  designated  the  outer citj  dairy  ("Stadtmelerbof  ")  at  Eisen- 
stadt ms  their  dwelling-place,  where  he  bulll  twenty  houses  tor 
them,  the  .lews  contributing  from  30  to  50  florins  each.  In  return 
for  the  yearly  protective  I  i  allowed  the  tree  exercise 

ol  their  religion.  They  paid  thirty  pounds  of  pepper  a  year  for 
their  cemetery.  Thej  might  electa  Jewish  Judge  and  officials 
tor  the  community  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  the  candidates 
being  confirmed  by  the  government,  to  whom  the  retirement  of 
the  officials  had  to  be  reported.  They  were  allowed  to  maintain 
a  Jewish  inn  and  a  slaughter-house,  paying  for  thelattei  two 
hundredweight  of  tallow  a  year;  they  might  sell  kasher  meat  to 
Christians,  but  not  wine  or  beer.  They  wen-  allowed  to  keep 
horses  and  cattle;  but  thej  had  tul  that  theeattleof 

the  overlord  were  not  injured  in  the  pasture. 

On  Informing  the  bailiff  they  might  Intermarry  with  Jews 
from  other  towns,  hut  net  port  a  wedding  ent 

One  of  the  florins.    They  might  buy  and  sell  distilled  liquors, 


the  director  of  the  estate  Axing  the  tax.  They  might  work  as 
tailors,  shoemakers,  lacemakers,  furriers,  barbers,  pbysii 
and  jewelers.  Any  one  who  opened  his  shop  before  ten  o'clock 
on  Sundays  or  festivals,  when  the  people  were  going  to  church, 
was  fined  two  florins.  Their  lawsuits  were  settled  according  to 
the  Jewish  law.  They  were  not  allowed  to  sell  or  take  in  pawn 
stolen  objects.  When  anything  was  stolen,  the  owner  reported 
the  loss  to  the  Jewish  judge,  who  proclaimed  the  theft.  Any 
one  who  had  bought  the  stolen  articles  before  this  proclamation 
had  to  return  them  at  the  pi  ice  paid  ;  if  they  were  bought  after- 
ward, the  buyer  had  to  restore  them  without  compensation, and 
was  also  fined.  The  Jews  might  not  smelt  coins  without  in- 
formiiiL'  (lie  lio\  eminent  olllcials.  lest  they  should  he  susj': 
of  making  stolen  goods  disappear  in  this  fashion. 

No  Jew  from  another  town  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  com- 
munity without  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  An  noneal 
able  person,  against  whom  the  community  had  no  obje. 
paid  an  initiation  fee  of  six  florins.  A  Jewish  traveler  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  only  three  days  in  the  community,  and  wasoblisred 
to  report  his  country  and  his  origin.  Whenever  a  rich  Jew  left 
the  district,  he  paid  fifteen  thalers  to  the  government;  one  of  the 
middle  class  paid  ten  thalers ;  and  a  pi  m  a-  Jew  five  thalers :  and 
each  of  them  paid  to  the  community  whatever  sum  the  presi- 
dent named.  Whoever  did  not  keep  his  house  and  grounds  ,,r 
his  poriion  of  the  street  clean  was  flned  two  pounds  of  pep> 
per.  Chimneys  had  to  be  swept  every  four  weeks  ;  and  every 
one  was  required  to  help  in  case  of  Are.  The  government  sold 
the  Jews  wood  for  fuel.  They  were  protected  against  tbe 
blunders  of  the  officials. 

During  the  Kurucz  wars  the  Jews  of  Eisenstadt. 
terrorized  by  the  enemy,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes;  but  when  peace  was  restored  the  community 
entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  At  the  census 
of  1735  about  112  Jewish  families  (600  individuals) 
were  living  at  Eisenstadt.  Several  persons  employed 
at  Vienna  had  become  members  of  the  community, 
and  it  owed  its  development  to  the  fact  that  it.  was 
tbe  fictitious  legal  residence  of  many  Viennese  .li 

The  Cabala  was  much  cultivated  in  Eisenstadt  in 
tbe  seventeenth  century.  The  false  Messiah  Mordr- 
eai  Mokiah  lived  there,  us  did  also  MeVr  ben  Ilayyitn, 
who  wrote  glosses  to  Hayyim  Vital's  "Sefcr  ha- 
Gilgulim,"  and  Simeon  b.  Ephraim  Judah,  the 
author  of  •' Helek  Shimeon"  (Prag,  1687).  Tta 
most  famous  rabbi  of  Eisenstadt  was  Mi-.'in 
Isaac  (d.  June  7.  1744),  authorof  "Pauim  Me'irot." 
From  1851  to  1869  Israel  Hildesheimer  was  rabbi  of 
Eisenstadt,  and  his  yeshibah  became  a  prominent 
factor  in  Orthodox  Judaism.  The  present  rabbi 
(1903)  is  Solomon  Kutna. 

d.  A.  Bti. 

EISENSTADT  :   Polish  family  which,  when  the 
Jews  were  compelled   to  adopt  family  names, 
lected  the  name  of  Eisenstadt,  a  town  in  Hungary, 
where  some  of  the  family  became  rabbis. 

Abigdor  Eisenstadt,  or  Abig'dor  Sofer  (ben 
Moses):  Died  24th  of  Ab.  1591.     He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  from  Polish  into  German  of  th 
tival  pravers  (Cracow,  1571)  and  of  a  prayer-book  (rt. 
1609). 

.,.  II.  Cut. 

Abraham  Hirscb  b.  Jacob  Eisenstadt  of 
Byelostok :  Russian  rabbi;  born  in  1812;  died  in 
KOnigsberg  1868.  He  was  a  rabbi  in  Ottymia  ('.'I,  gov- 
ernment of  Kovno.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to 
write  his  important  work,  "Pithe  Teshubah,"  which 
is  the  most  popular  and  useful  index  to  the  re- 
sponsa  and  decisions  of  later  authorities  on  the  sub 
jects  treated  in  the  Shulhan  Aruk.  Eisenstadt 's 
great  merit  consists  in  having  collected  all  the  ma- 
terial given  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in 
having  added  to  il  an  almost  complete  collection  of 
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references  toresponsa  of  all  the  later  eminent  rabbis. 
of  little  value  are  the  novella?  which  Eisenstadt 
added   to  the  "Pithe  Testiubah"    under   the   title 
"Nabalat    Zebi."    The  pan   of  the  "Pithe  Teshu 
bah "  on  Yoreh  De'ah  was  published  at  Wilna  in 

(republished    Jitomir,     1840,    and    Lemb 
that  "ii    Eben  ha-T.zer.  in    1862;  and,  after 

uthor's  death,   that   on    Hoshen    Mishpat,   in 
Lemberg,  1876 (republished  in  Wilna.  L896).     Eisen 

is  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
i.iiiin  wa-Halizah,"  by  Michael  ben  Joseph 

icow,  Wilna.  1863,  2d  ed.  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Keneset  FferaeJ,  p.  l»;  Bentacob,  Cteai 
Sefarim.  p.  586;  Zeiiner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bonkx  Brit.  Mus. 
I :  prefaces  of  toe  author  t<>  Torch  Di  'ah  and  Elu  n 
Ka-'Uz.r. 
\    i,  N.    1.  Jj. 

Benzion  ben  Moses  Eisenstadt:  Russian  He- 
braist; bom  at  Kletzk,  government  oi  .Minsk,  March 
18,  1878.  Eisenstadt  devoted  himself  to  Neo-He- 
brew.  At  eighteen  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Jewish  scholars  like  Slonimsky,  Buber,  and  Reif- 
niann.  Though  comparatively  young,  Eisenstadt 
lias  written:  "Ziyoni,"  a  collection  of  poems  (War 
saw,  1895);  "Dor  Rabbanaw  we-8oferaw,"  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  contemporary  rabbis  and 
Other  scholars  (part    I,  ib.    1895;    parts  2-4,  Wilna. 

1902);  "Rabbane  Minsk  wa-Hakameha,"  a  his 
lory  of  the  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Minsk  (Wilna, 
1899);  "  We-Zot  li-Yehudah."  a  supplement  to  the 
r.'sponsa  collection  "Noda'  bi- Yehudah "  (ib.  1901) 

-tacit  is  now  (1903)  resident  in  New  York. 
ii    B.  M.   Six. 

Israel    Tobiah     Eisenstadt:      Russian    biog- 
rapher; born  in  Rushony,  government  of  Grodno; 

in  St.  Petersburg  Jan.   13,   1N!K).     Descended 
from  Tobiah  Bacharach  and  Israel  ben  Shalom,  who 
were  executed  in  his  native  city  Sept.   19,   L659,  On 
an  accusation  of  ritual  murder  brought  against  the 
entire  community,  Eisenstadt  published  their  history 
in   his  "Da'at    ijedoshim, "  the   material   for   which 
was  largely  taken  from  the  Friedland  library,  after 
I  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of   St.  Pe 
i  >urg.      The    unfinished    work    was    completed 
by  Samuel  Wiener  (Si    Petersburg,  1897-98),  who 
added  several  appendixes.     The  work  contains  gene 
alogies  of  the   Eisenstadt,    Bacharach,  Gunzburg, 
Friedland,  Katzenellenbogen.   Rapoport,  and  other 
families. 
Bbuoorafrt:  Ba-Zefirah,  1898,  No.  7":  Joseph  Kohen-Zede$, 

tn  Ha-Ethkol.  111-  -"■'>  220. 

ii.  ii.  P.   Wi 

Jacob  Eisenstadt:  English  scholar;  lived  in 
London,  England,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  lie 
wrote  bomiletic  explanations  on  the  Talmud  and 
portions  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  "Toledo! 
Ya'akob,"  London,  1770.  This  book  bears  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Sephardic  haham  of  London,  Moses 
de  Azevedo  ha  Eohen,  and  was  the  Brsl  Hebrew 
honk  printed  for  a  Jew  in  England  by  Isaac  b 
Jedidiah  ha-Levi,  Muses  b.  Gerson,  and  Jacob  b. 
Issachar  Cohen,  who  had  secured  typesetters  from 
Holland  and  occupied  a  shop  in  the  house  of  \V. 
Tookc.  an  Englishman. 

BDLIOGRAPBT :    FOrat,   lliiil.  Judaiea,  s.v.;   Stelnscbnelder, 
Oat.  Bod/,  col.  1206. 
..  A.   R. 


Jacob  ben  Eliezer  Eisenstadt:    Horn  in  S/.id- 

lowca    Poland,  about  1730.     lie  was  the  author  of 

"Toledot  Ya'akob,"  explanations  on  the  Haggadah 

and  on  difficult  Biblical  passages,  London,  177(1. 

Bibliography  :  Elsenstadt-WIener,  Da'at  Kedoshim.p.  194,  St, 
Petersburg,  189!  98;  Gaster,  History  o/ the  Ancient  Syna- 
gngtu  of  Su  Spanish  and  Portuffuew  .''  »•.«.  p.  in.  London. 

I'.«n. 
i  B.  Fu. 

Meir  Eisenstadter  (also  known  as  Meir  Ash 
[compare Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ii.  176],  and,  after 
his  later  rabbinates,  Meir  Gyarmath  and  Meir 
Ungvar)  :  One  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;diedatUngva>,  Dee.  2.  1H61.  He 
was  called  in  1807,  while  still  a  young  man,  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Baja,  where  he  directed  a  large 
yeshibah.  lie  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Gijtz 
Schwerin,  who  was  then  living  at  Baja.  When 
Schwerin  was,  through  the  ruin  of  his  father-in-law, 
compelled  to  seek  a  rabbinate,  Eisenstadt  volunta- 
rily resigned  to  him  the  office  at  Baja,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Moses  Sofer,  obtained  a  position 
at  Gyarmath  in  1816,  removing  later  to  Ungvar, 
where  he  died.  His  responsa  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son,  under  the  title  [•*  K  nOX, 
Ungvar,  1864. 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Kobn,  QOtz  Schwerin,  In  Maamr 
Z8idb-Sz£mle,j.v.  125,310;    Preface  to  Imre  Bah. 
s  L.  V. 

Meir  ben  Isaac  Eisenstadt :  Lithuanian  rabbi ; 
born  in  l iiT<> ;  died  at  Eisenstadt  (Kismarton),  Hun- 
gary, June  6,  1744.  After  having  been  dayyan 
at  Sachtschewar,  province  of  Posen,  and  rabbi  at 
Szydlowiec,  government  of  Radom,  be  went  to  Ger- 
many and  settled  at  Worms.  Through  the  inllu- 
ence  of  Samson  Wekthetmer,  Eisenstadt  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  Talmud  in  a  bet  ha  niidrash.  In 
1701,  Worms  having  been  taken  by  the  French,  he 
went  to  Prossnitz,  .Moravia,  where  he  was  appointed 
rabbi.  Among  the  innovations  introduced  by  him  in 
that  community  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  divorce, 
although  Prossnitz.  is  not  situated  on  a  river  large 
enough  to  meet  rabbinical  requirements.  Among 
his  disciples  in  Prossnitz  was  Jonathan  Eybeschutz. 
In  1711  he  again  tilled  the  office  of  rabbi  at  Szydlo- 
wiec, but  did  no)  remain  there  long,  receiving,  before 
1714,  a  call  to  Eisenstadt,  Hungary.  Here  he 
adopted  the  name  of  "  Eisenstadt."  In  172:j  he  was 
obliged  to  Bee  from  this  city.  According  to  Zip 
er  ("Orient,  Lit."  viii.  187),  he  returned  eight 
months  later.  But.  the  pinkoses  of  Eisenstadt  (see 
Eisenstadt- Wiener,  "  Da'at  Kedoshim,"  p.  190)  show 

that  he  was  absent    for  three  years,  and  that  his  son 

Jacob  officiated  in  his  place.     Meir  Eisenstadt  was 

widely  recognized  as  an  authority  in  rabbinical  law, 
being  consulted  by  the  rabbis  of  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  lie  was  the  author  of:  "Or  ha-Ganuz," 
novella)  on  Cetubot  and  notes  on  Yen  Nesekof  the 
Yoreh  De'ah  (Furth,  I7i;r,);  "Panim  Me'irot,"  re- 
sponsa  and  novella-  on  various  Talmudic  treatises, 
iii  four  parts  (part  1,  Amsterdam,  1715;  part  2,  Sulz- 
bach,  1788;  part  8,  ib.  1788;  part.  4, /A.  1789);  "  Kot 
not  Or,"  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
ami  the  Five  Scrolls,  published,  with  the"Or  lb' 

dash"  of  bis  grandson.  Kleazar  Kalir,  under  the  title 

•■  Me  ore  Esh,"  the  latter  word  being  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Eisenstadt  "  (Forth,  1766). 
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RiRiinoRAPHV  izulai.  Slum   ha-Gedoiim,  l.,s.v.MelrA8li- 
n    !»'■  foroelit.  1867,   Nos.  19,  «,  -t  ■ 

M.    Sl.l.. 

k. 

Moses  Eisenstadt  ben  Isaac:  Lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  Prague 
ge  ^  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  arithmetic 
(Dyhernfurth,  1712) ;  a  German  translation  of  the 
•■Kb,.,,  Bohan"  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus 
(Sulzbach,  1715);  a  dirge  on  the  plague  of  1713  in 
Pesth  i  Pragui  .  L713).  He  also  translated  into  Yid- 
dish the  -  Diwan  "  (Mahberot)  of  Immanuel  Romi. 
,  H.  Gi  t 

EISENSTEIN,  JULIUS  ( JUDAH  DAVID) : 
Russian-American  writer;  bom  in  Meseritz,  govern- 
ment of  Siedlec,  Russian  Poland,  Nov.  21, 1850.  He 
emigrated  in  1872  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  in  a  hich  city  lie  still  resides.  Eisenstein 
was  the  first  to  translate  into  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stairs  (New  York. 
[891)  Other  writings  of  His  are:  "Ma'amare  Bik- 
korn  ,"/V,.  L897,  and  "The  Classified  Psalter  "(Pesuke 
de-Zimrah),  Hebrew  text  with  a  new  translation 
(1899).  He  also  made  an  attempt  to  translate  and 
explain  a  modified  text  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 

Eisenstein  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Kolel  Amerika,  a  society  for 
the  collection  of  funds  for  the  l r  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
arrange  that  the  money  contributed  in  the  United 
States  should  go  primarily  to  former  residents  of 
America.  In"  Ha-Modia'  la  I.Iadashim"  (New  York) 
for  1901  he  published,  under  the  title  "Le-Koro1 
Gole  Russiya  be  Amerika."  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Russo-Jewish  emigration  to  America.  His  "  His 
n.i  v  of  the  First  Russo  American  Jewish  Congrega- 
tion "  appeared  in  No.  9  of  the  "  Publications  of  the 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc,"  1901. 

a.  a.  P-  Wi. 

EISHISHKI.     See  Wii.na. 

EISLER,  LEOPOLD:  Austrian  rabbi:  born 
Feb.  11.  Is'-'"'.  at  BoskowitZ,  .Moravia:  studied  Tal- 
mud under  Rabbi  Abraham  Plaezek.  and  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  latter 
city  he  also  attended  lectures  by  s.  L.  Rapoporl 
[n  1856  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  Eiwanowitz,  and 
in  1892  of  the  newly  organized  community  of 
WIschau.  lb-  has  since  acted  as  rabbi  for  both 
communities. 

Eisler  is  the  author  of  "  Beitrage  z'ur Rabbinischen 
Sprach-  und  Altertumskunde,"  in  4  parts,  Vienna, 
is;-.'  90;  and  "Dibre  Yehuda  ha  Aharonim"  (1900), 
containing  studies  and  criticisms,  revisions  and  ad- 
ditions (1903)  S. 

EISLER,  MORITZ :  Austrian  educator  and 
philosophical  writer:  born  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia, 
Jan  20,  1823;  died  at  Troppau,  Silesia,  Dec.  21,  1902. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  Oriental  languagesat  the 
Dniversitj  of  Prague,  ami  in  1853  was  appointed 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  Piarisl  gymnasium,  and 
director  of  the  communal    choo   in  Nikolsburg. 

In  ls(>2  he  organized  a  society  for  the  care  of  in 

valid     teachers    and     the    widows   and     orphans    of 

teachers,  which  gave  rise  to  the   Moravian-Silesian 


Hebrew  Teachers'  Association  (Mahrisch-Schlesisch- 
[sraelitischer  Lehrerverein),  whose  president   I 
was  until   1898,  when  it   was  transformed  into  the 
Kaiser  FranzJoseph  i.  JubililumsstiftungzurUnter- 
stutzung  von  Lehrerwittwen  und  -Waisen. 

Beside,  essays  in  various  literary  reviews.  Eisler 
lias   published  "Vorlesungen   liber  die    Judischen 
Philosophen  des  Mittelalters,"  3  vols..  Vienna,  16 
1883. 

In  June.  1893,  after  forty  years  of  active  service, 

Eisler   withdrew    from   public   life   and   retired   to 

Troppau. 

Bibliography:  Mithrm's  Milium-  der  Gegcnwart,  Briton, 

He  Gubernatis,  Ecrivaim  ilu  Jour;  Hinncnsen,  Dot 

JjUerartiChe   Deutschtoid,   Herlin,  1SS7;    Joseph    Wytzlik. 

Deuticht    Diehter  und  Schrifbstelier-Charaktere,  Vienna, 

S. 

EISLER,  RUDOLPH:  Austrian  writer;  born 
in  Vienna  Jan.  7,  1873.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin.  Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  gradu- 
ating from  Leipsic  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1894, 
In  1899  Eisler  settled  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  editor  of  the  "  Wissenschaf  tliche 
Volksbibliothek  "  and  author  of  the  following  ea 
and  works:  "Der  Psychophysische  Parallelismus," 
Leipsic,  1*94;  "  Psychologic  im  Umriss,"  ib.  1895, 
3d  ed.  1899;  "Elemente  der  Logik,"  ib.  1898; 
"Einfuhrung  in  die  Philosophic."  ib.  2d  ed.,  1901; 
•■  Worterbuch  der  Pbilosophischen  Begriffe  und 
Ausdriicke,  Quellenmassig  Bearbeitet,"  Berlin, 
1900;  "Has  Bewusstsein  der  Aussenwelt."  Leipsic, 

1901. 

s  F.  T.  11. 

EISS,  ALEXANDER,  RITTER  VON  :  Aua 

trian  colonel ;  born  at  Piesling,  Moravia,  1832.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of  fifti 
and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848,  1849,  1859 
and  18(5(5.  The  following  orders  were  conferred  upon 
him:  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  the  Order  of  Elizabeth  Theresa,  and  the  Or- 
der of  the  Sword;  and  he  also  received  two  medals 
for  meritorious  military  service.  Von  Eiss  retired 
in  189(1.     lie  is  an  ardent  Zionist.  S. 

EJECTMENT:  An  action  to  recover  the  imnic 
diate  possession  of  real  property,  with  damages  fur 
wrongful  withholding. 

The  general  principle  governing  all  cases  of  pos- 
session of  real  estate  in  Jewish  law  was  npirU  V\>1? 
nO"P  ri^ja  ("  Real  property  is  presumed  to  bi 
to    its  owner,"   as  distinguished  from   its  tenant  or 
possessor).      Mere  possession,  while  of  great  w 
in  cases  involving  personal  property,  was  not  i, 
ni/ed    in   connection  with    real   estate,  exoep  t  w  lieu 
such    possession    continued   for    an   uninterrupted 
period     of    at    least     three    years    (see     HAZAKAH) 
Hence,  one  who  claimed  title  to  real  property  w  Inch 

known  to  belong  to  some  one  else  had  to 
stantiate  his  claim  with  good  proof;  and  any  doubl 
arising  in  such  matters  was  always  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  owner  (B.  M.  102b;  Ket.  20a;  Tos.  and 
Asheri,  ad  he.;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hosheu  Mishpat, 
225,  21.  Isserles'  gloss  i. 

No  writ  of  ejectment  was  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  rightful  owner  in  possesion  of  his  property. 
The  owner,  if  powerful  enough,  could  personally 
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:  the  holder  of  tlie  properly  and  take  possession 
nf  it.  Even  if  the  property  passed  through  many 
bands,  and  the  owner losl  all  nope  ("yi'ush  ")oJ  i  71  i 

lining  it,  ii   was   still  in  the  sum.'  status,  and 
.'.  1 1 1 - 1 1< ■  \  er  a  la\  orable  oppoi  I  u 
niiv   presented    itself    (B.    K.    27b;     Slaimonides, 
-mil.  ii.  12;   Hoshen  Mishpat,   I  and  381). 
Any  damage  caused  to  the  property  by  the  occu- 
pant, or  an}  bcm  til   derived  by  him  from  il  during 
his  tenure,  beca i  debt  which  the  owner  could 

cl  by  a  regular  legal  procedure.  II',  however, 
the  damage  was  caused  through  no  fault  of  theoi 

int— for  instance,  if  water  overflowed  a  field, 
or  tiers  were  burned  down— lie  could  not  be  held 

onsible  for  it,  since  the  land  was  legally  in  the 

ession  of  the  owner  all  this  time.  In  the  case 
of  improvements  being  made  on  the  property  b\  the 
occupant,  the  courl  estimated  such  improvements 
and  the  money  expended  on  them.  If  the  amount 
ded  exceeded  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
the  owner  had  to  pa\  only  for  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements.    If  the  value  of  the  improvements  ex 

led  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  the  occupant 
received  the  amount  he  bad  expended  (B  K.  95a; 
B.  M.  14b;  "Tad,"  Gezelah,  ix. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
371,  874). 

A  tenant  holding  real  property  for  a  specific  period 

of  time  might  I"-  ejected  immediately  after  the  ex- 
piration  of  such  time.     <  me  holding  property  under 

an  indefinite  leas.-  at  SO  much   per  I it li   might   not 

be  ejected  unless  notified  by  the  land- 
Ejectment    lord  thin  \  days  previously.     Nbeject- 
at  Ex-       ineni  mighl  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
piration.     winter  from  Sukkol   until  Passover. 
In  large  cities  notice  had  to  be  s  i\  i  d 
twelve  months  before  ejectment  mighl  be  effected. 
A  tenant  holding  a  shop  bad  to  be  notified  twelve 
months,  and  in  some  cases  three  years,  before  lie 
mighl  beejected.    Just  as  the  landlord  had  tonotify 
the  tenant  bi  fore  he  might  eject   him.  so  the  tenant 
had  to  notify  tin-  landlord  that   he  wished  to  leave 
ami  the  length  of  notice  was  the  same  in  either  case. 
The  amount  of  rental  was  regulated  by  the  mar 
ket  value.      If  rent    had   risen   during   the  period  of 
tenure,  the  landlord  might  demand  the  higher  price, 
and  ejei  i  the  tenant  if  be  refused  to  pay  it.     If  rent 
became  cheaper,  the  tenant  might  demand  a  reduc 

t  ion.  or  leave  i  in  mediately.  If  the  landlord's  dwell 
ing  was  destroyed,  so  that  he  had  no  plan-  in  which 
to  live,  he  might  eject  the  n  nam  without  any  notice. 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  remained  in  force  if  in  the  meanwhile 
the  landlord  sold  his  property  to  another  (B.  M. 
101b;  -  Yad.  '  Sekirut,   iii. ;  Hoshen    Mishpaj 

The  king  had  a  right  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
property  and  to  give  il  lo  any  one  he  desired       I 

however,  differences  of  opinion  among   later 

tators  regarding  this  right  (Sanb    20b;  Tos. 

Melcli  " .  "Yad,"  Mi  lakiui  ii  5,  iii  S  i  omparc 
the  incident  of  Xaboth  in  I  Kings  \\i  ,  and  Kiniln 
ad  foe.  i. 

ectment  in  consequence  of  a  mortgage  mighl 
only  be  proceeded  with  after  the  necessarj  steps  of 
(1)  "  aihakta,"  tracing    the  property,  (2)   "  tii-fa." 
re  of    propi  rtj    sold  after  the   loan,  ai  d   (8 


"shunia."  appraisement  of  tin-  property  by  thi 
court,  had  been  taken  (see  Debts;  Procedi  bj  i 

Bibuogb  vi- in  :  Bloch,  CivClproct  88-Ordnunfl,  Budapest,  1882; 

-i,  ii,.  Bi    -   .■■-'..  ii-.  18OT. 

.J.  H.  G. 

EKAH  (LAMENTATIONS)  RABBATI :  The 
Midrash  on  Lamentations,  like  Bereshit  Rabbah  and 
the  Pesikta  ascribed  to  Rab  Eahana,  belongs  to  the 
oldest  works  of  the  Midrashic  literature.  It  begins 
with  thirty  six  consecutive  proems  forming  a  sepa 
rate  collection,  certainly  made  by  the  author  of  the 
Midrash.  They  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  work  (47b-52b  in  the  Venice  ed.,  1545).  These 
proems  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  annotations,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  si  rjuence  of  the  verses  (52c-66b), 

originated  in  the  discourses  of  Which,  in  olden  times, 

the  Hook  of  Lamentations  had  been  the  subject. 
The  haggadic  explanation  of  this  book — which  is  a 
dirge  on  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  extinc 

tion  of  the  national  splendor — was  treated  by  schol- 
ars as  especially  appropriate  to  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  lo 
the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
eve  of  that  fast  day  (comp.  Fer.  Shab.  15c;  Lam  .R. 
iv.  20;  Ver.  Ta'an.  68d  el  aeg.). 

The  sources  from  which  Verushaltni  drew  must 
have  been  accessible  to  the  author  of  Ekah  Rabbah, 
which  was  certainly  edited  some  time  after  the  com 

pletion  of  the  former,  and  which  probably  borrowed 
from  it.      In    the  same    way   older  collections   must 

have  served  as  the  common  source  for  Ekah  Kabbah, 
Bereshit  Kabbah,  and  especially  for  the  Pesikta  de- 

Kab  Kahana.  The  haggadic  comment  on  llosca  vi. 
7  appears  earlier  as  a  proem  to  a  discourse  on  Lamen- 
tations, and  is  included  among  the  proems  in  this 
Midrash  (ed.  Buber,  p.  8a)  as  a  comment  on  Gen.  iii. 

9  Ber.  R.  xix.).  The  close  of  this  proem,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  with  Lain.  i.  1,  is  found 
also  in  the  Pesikta  as  the  first  proem  to  pericope 
\v.    (p.     Ililal    to    Isa.    i.    21,    the    llaftarah    for   the 

Sabbath    before    llie     Ninth    of    Ab  (c p.    Miiller, 

"Einleitung  in  die  Responsen,"  p,  88).  The  same 
is  the  ease  with  the  second  and  fourth  proems  in  the 

Pesikta,  which  an-  identical  with  the  fourth  and 
third  (according  to  the  correct  enumeration)  of  the 
proems  to  Ekah   Rabbah;   the  fifth  in  the  Pesikta 

( 1  '.'llli-  121b),  which  corresponds  to  the  second  in  this 

Midrash,  has  a  detective  ending.     With  a  change  ill 

the  final  sentences,   the    first   proem 

The  in  Ekah  Kabbah  is  used  as  a  proem  in 

Proems,      the   Pesikta   pericope  \i    (110a),  and 

with  a  change  of  the  proem  text  and 

Ol  Us  close,  proem  III  I'.l)  of  Ekah  Kabbah  is  found  as 

a  proem  in  the  Pesikta  pericope  \i\.  (187b).    tin  the 

oiler  band,  there  is   found  embodied   in   the  exposi 
lion  of   I. am.  i,  '.*,  "she  wccp.lh   son- in  tin-  night." 
etc.,  a  whole  pro,  m,  lb,-  text  of  which  is  |»s    Kxvii. 

7  1 1  teg., "1  remember mj  lute  playing  in  the  night," 
Hebi  I;  this  proem  contains  also  the  final  sen- 
tence w  Inch  serves  as  int  rod  i  let  ion  to  t  be  sect  ion  Isa 
\lix.   II   (ed.  Buber,  p.  80a),  and    il    is   known    from 

the  Pesikta  pericope  xvii.  (129b  et  seg.)  to  be  a  proem 

10  a  discourse  on  this  section,  which  is  intended  for 
the   second   "consolatory  Sabbath"  alter   the    Ninth 

ol  Ab  From  this  ii  becomes  evident  that  the  col- 
lector of  the  Ekah  Kabbah  used  the  haggadic  expo- 
sition   found  in  the  Pesikta  fulfilling  its  original 
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purpose — as  a  comment  on  Lam.  i.  2.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  commentary  to  Lam.  i.  21  (ed.  Buber,  p. 
17a),  for  which  there  was  used  a  proem  on  tie  Pi 
sikta  section  fea.  li.  12,  intended  originally  for  the 
fourth  Sabbath  after  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and  a  section 
which  had  for  its  texl  this  verse  of  Lamentations 
(pericopexix.,  p.  138a);  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
comment  to  Lam.  iii.  39  (ed.  Buber,  i>.  68a),  which 
consistsof  a  proem  of  the  Pesikta  pericope  xviii.  (p. 
130b)  But  theauthor  also  added  lour  proems  from 
Kkali  Rabbah  itsi  If  (29,  is.  19,  31,  according  to  the 
correct  enumeration)  retaining  the  introductory 
formula  nns  .  •  •  *i.  as  acommentary  to  Lam.  iii.  1. 
11.  15;  iv.  L2(ed.  Buber,  pp.  61b,  64a,  b,  74b).  The 
opinion  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  Buber's  crit- 
ical edition  that  the  arrangement  of  the  proems  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work  was  made  by  a  later 
editor,  who  included  the  marked  comments  of  the 
Midrash  as  proems,  and  who.  after  prefixing  the  in- 
troductory formula  to  a  comment  on  the  Midrash  Ko- 
lieletxii.  Vetseq.  used  it  as  a  proem  for  Lam  R.  xxiv. 
(xxiii.),  is  entirely  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  precisely  the  opposite  process  has  taken  place. 
The  entire  interpretation  in  Eccl.  R.  xii.  1-7,  which 
consists  of  two  versions,  is  composed  of  two  proems 
— that  in  Wayikra  Kabbah,  ch.  18,  beginning,  and 
lie  proem  in  this  Midrash.  The  numberless  proems 
originating  in  the  synagogal  discourses  of  the  earli 
esi  times  must  be  regarded  as  the  richest  source  upon 
which  the  collectors  of  the  midrashim  could  draw 
(comp.  "Monatsschrift,"  1880,  p.  185;  Maybaum, 
••  Die  Aeliesteii  l'hasen  in  der  Entwickelung  der  .Iii 
dischen  Predigt,"  p.  40i.  Thecharacter  of  the  inter 
pretation  in  that  partof  the  midrash  which  contains 
the  running  commentary  to  Lamentations  is  on  the 
whole  the  same  as  in  the  Bereshit  Rabbau.  Side 
by  side  with  the  simple  interpretation  of  sentences 
and  words,  and  with  various  midrashic  explanations 
dating  from  different  authors,  whose  comments  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  the  Midrash  contains  hag- 
gadic  passages  having  soirte  son  of  relation  to  tin' 

verse;  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  verse 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  watches"  (ii  19)  is  intro- 
duced the  whole  discussion  of  Ycru 
Relation  to  shalmi,  Ber.  2d,  on  the  statement  of 
Bereshit  the  Mishnah,  "to  the  end  of  the  tirsi 
Babbah.  watch":  in  connection  with  the  words 
"let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our 
hands  to  Com]  in  heaven"  (iii.  41)  is  introduced  a 
story  from  Yer.  Ta'an.  65a,  telling  how  1?.  Abba  b. 
Zabda  preached  on  this  verse  during  a  fast-day  serv 
ice.  It  is  not  strange  that  for  simitar  expressions, 
such  as  -en  lo  .  .  .  "  and  "lo  maz'ah  manoah  "  oc- 
curring in  Lain.  i.  2,  \\  and  Sen.  viii.  9,  xi.  30,  Ekah 
Rabbah  (ed.  Buber,  pp.  31a  etaeq.)  uses  the  explana- 
tionsofBer  R.  xxx viii.  and  xxxiii.,  end;  or  that  in 
the  Ekah  Rabbah  thesame  haggadah  is  found  three 
times  i  pp  23a  Mia.  56b)— i.e.,  in  explaining  the  three 
passages  I. am.  i.  1,  ii.  4.  and  ii.  5.  in  each  of  which 
the  word  "like"  occurs;  or  that  the  same  comment 
is  applied  to  iii.  53  anil  iii.  ."ill;  or  that  a  sentence  of 
K.  Simeon  b.  Laki-h  is  used  Ave  times — namely,  to 
iii.  3,  18,  22,  '.'ii.  ::-.';  or  that  the  explanation  forre- 
versing  the  order  and  putting  the  letter  B  before  J) 
is  given  twice— namely,  to  ii.  it;  and  iii.  46. 

Only  a   few  verse-,  in   ch.  iii.  are  entirely  without 


annotations.  To  some  verses  (ii.  20,  iii.  51,  iv.  13, 
18,  19)  are  added  the  stories  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred, even  though  they  are  also  found  in  the  large 
collections  on  ii.  2  and  i.  1(1;  "For  these  things  I 
weep:  mine  eye.  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
water."  These  collections,  as  well  as  the  long 
sageon  i.  5  ("her  enemies  prosper"),  giving  so  main 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  including  the 
times  of  the  First  and  Second  Temples  and  the  fateful 
revolt  under  Bar  Kokba,  an'  the  most  impressive  in 
the  Midrash  to  Lamentations;  they  form  an  integral 
partof  the  work,  like  the  interesting  sagas  and  stories 
to  Lam.  i.  1  on  the  greatness  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  intelligence  of  her  inhabitants.  Jeru- 
salem and  Athens  are  contrasted  in  ten  stories.  The 
Scriptural  words  "the  populous  city,  the  city  greal 
among  the  nations."  are  vividly  interpreted  in  the 
Midrash  as  meaning  "great  in  intelligence."  In 
connection  with  iv.  2.  "the  sons  of  Zion.  the  splen- 
did ones"  (Ilebr.).  the  Midrash  tells  of  social  and  do- 
mestic customs.  The  stories  of  Ekah  Babbah  fill 
over  fifteen  columns  of  the  Venice  edition  (about 
eleven  in  the  tiist  chapter),  and  include  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  midrashic  comments  (without  the 
proems).  Without  these  stories  the  differences  in 
size  of  the  several  chapters  would  have  been  less  ap- 
parent, even  if  (as  was  perhaps  the  case)  the  first 
chapter,  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  knew  it, 
offered  more  opportunity  for  comments  than  did  the 
other  chapters.  From  this  it  is  erroneously  con- 
cluded in  the  "  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage"  that 
"  the  last  sections  were  added  later  "  ;  and,  further 
more,  "  that  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
must  not  be  placed  before  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century,"  because  Zunz  concludes  that  the 
empire  of  the  Arabians  is  referred  to  even  in  a 
passage  of  the  first  chapter. 

According  to  a  reading  of  Buber 's  edition  (p.  39a  I, 
which  is  the  only  correct  one  as  shown  by  the  con- 
text, Seir,  not  Ishmael,  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Edom  in  this  passageto  i.  14.  The  other  argu- 
ments of  the  "Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage"  like- 
wise fail  to  prove  such  a  late  date  for  the  Mid- 
rash, especially  since  Zunz  himself  concludes  that 
tin- authorities  mentioned  therein  byname  are  not 
later  than  Yerushalmi.  All  that  can  be  definitely 
slat.d  is  that  Lamentations  Kabbah  was  edited  after 
the  completion  of  that  Talmud,  and  that  Bereshil 
Rabbah  must  also  be  considered  as  of  earlier  date, 
not  so  much  because  it  was  drawn  upon,  as  because 
of  the  character  of  the  proem  collection  in  Ekah 
Rabbah.  Like  Bereshit  Rabbah,  this  Midrash  is  also 
of  Palestinian  origin,  and  rich  in  foreign  words,  espe 
eially  Greek.  It  certainly  is  not  strange  that  the 
"  Vive  doniine  imperator!  "  with  which  R.  Johanan 
b.  Zakkai  is  said  to  have  approached  Vespasian  in 
his  camp,  should  have  been  reproduced.  The  sane 
phrase  was  likewise  transmitted  in  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew form,  in  Buber's  edition  and  in  the  'Aruk. 
The  Midrash  is  quoted,  perhaps  for  the  lirst  time,  by 
li.  Hananeel  under  the  name  "  Agadat  Ekah."  Many 
passages  are  quoted  by  R.  Nathan,  who  invariably 
calls  the  work  "Megillat  Ekah."  The  term  "Ekah 
Rabbati,"  which  is  general  even  now.  is  used  to  di 
nale  tin-  many  extracts  in  Yalkut  which  have  been 
included  with  the  other  Biblical  books.     In  Ekah 
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Rabbah  itself  tbesoun  es  arcalmosl  always  mis 
The    names   "Alidrasb    Ekah,"    "Midrash    Cinol 

Hegillal  Kinot,"  are  also  found  in  the  old  authors. 
In   Yalkut   there  arc   likewise  long  extracts  from 

.    Midrash  on    Lamentations   published    ler   the 

name   "Midrash  Zuta"    (Berlin,  1894)  l<>    Solomon 

Bibliography  :  Earliest  editions  nf  the  MUlranli  Ekah  in  the 
in  'in  Five  MeRiilot,  Pesaro,  1519  ;  i  onstantinople, 

1580;  in  the  i plete  editions  of  the  Rabbol  to  Pent  and  Me- 

i.    ■      145;  Cracow,  15Si  :  Salonica,  1594;  Ekah  Rab- 
Bub.  i.  specially  valuable  for  n<  commentary  and  in- 
troduction. Wilna,  [899:  Hi''  texl  differs  largelyfrom  thatoi 

previous  editions  in  being  inferior,  havlnpr  at  tl sthechar- 

recens w] passages  being  summarized 

■  -. ises:  on  other  MSS.  compare  Buber,  fntroductfon, 

|i|»  /unz.  G.   I',   pp.  ITU  181;    Rapoport, 

■I.  pp  :::>:  et  k<v/.:   w.-iss.    nor    Dor  we~Dorshaw,  lfi. 

el  fteq.;  Winter  and  Wunsche,  Dii  JUdiectu  Litteratur, 

i.  549-654:    Bacher's   work  mi  the  Haggadah,    See   notices 

editions  and  commentaries   in  Jew.   r:\r\.\  ill.  82,   s.v. 

ll.  refhU  It'tlilmh. 

.1    T. 


EL  -ELYON  (;vi?j;  NS).  -Biblical  Data:  The 
most  nigh  God  (Gen.  six,  L8-20,  22,  A  V.;  R.  V 
"God  mosl  high"),  as  whose  priest  Melehizedek 
iilcssis  Abraham  (compare  "Urusalem,"  in  the  El 
Amarna  tablets;  Schrader, "  K.  I'.."iv.  I80,25e<*e?.; 
Is:!.  II;  185)  lie  is  further  characterized  :is  the 
■■  |„,„,„,,,  [or"  i  reator"]  of  heaven  and  earth  "(Gen 
\i\ .  19).  As  mm  epithet  nf  the  Deity,  "  'Elyon  "  oc- 
curs wiili  "El"  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  35;  with  "  Ynwn  "  in 
Ps.  \ii.  is.  xlvii.  :;.  xevii.  9;  with  "Elohim"  in  Ps. 
hii.  8,  Ixxviii.  ")ii;  and  without  additional  noun  in 
Num.  x\iv.  Hi;  Driii.  xxxii.  8;  Ps.  ix.  3.  xviii.  14; 
Isa.  xiv.  l-l;  Dan.  vii.  18—25  (compare  Hoffmann, 
"  PhOnizische  Inschriften,"  pp.  48,  50).  Among  the 
Phenicians  '"Elyon"  was  an  appellation  of  God. 
The  plural.  D3?N  ("gods"),  is  found  on  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Kshmun'a/ar (Bloch,  "  Phttniziscbes Glossal'," 
p.   13).      The    name    is    old,    anil    analogous   to  "El- 
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EKATERINOSLAV.     See   y/EKATEMNOSLAV. 

EKRON   (]np5J;    I. XX     'kKKapim;    probablj  the 
modern  Akin     One  of  the  five  cities  belonging  to 
the  Philistines  (Josh    xiii   3),  situated  in  the  maii 
lime  plain.     It   is  mentioned  in  connei  tion  with  the 
Ark  in  I  Sam.  v.  in.  vi.  I   8      Ekron  was  noted  for 
ItB sanctuary  of  Haul  zebub  (II  Kings  i   '.'.  8,  6,  16). 
In  later  days  it  is  merelj  named  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  Phili  tines  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Proph 
OtS  i.l.  r.    xxv.    20;    Amos   i,    8;    Zepll.    ii.     I  ;    Zci  ll 
In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  "  Accaron  " 
(I Mace   \  89),  and  was  bestowed  with  its  borders  by 
\l.  nandi  t  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maccabeus  as  a  reward 
for  his  sen  ices,     Eusebius  i "  ( inomasticon,"  ed.  I  * 
p  218)  describes  Accaron  as  a  large  Jewish 
tillage  i»  t  n . .  n  Ashdod  and  Jabneh.     According  to 
-  ii  .  Tunis  Stratonis  (Ccesarea)  was  Identified  b) 
some  w  ill,  Accaron. 

i    ...  n  B    P 


be   -    sha    -   'at  ha    -    ne    -   -i     -     lah: 

at         this       hour        of         do  -   sing    prayer: 

Shaddai,"    "El'Olam,"  and    the   like.     See  God, 

M   Wll.s    III 

Critical  View :  The  Melchizedek  episode  is 
regarded  as  a  post-exilic  interpolation,  the  term 
"El  'Elyon"   being  compared  to  the   formula   l>.\ 

which  the  Maeealiean  priests  were  designated  as 
••  priests  .,1  the  most  high  God  "  (Josephus,  "Ant 
xvi  6,  -'  compare  also  Assumptio  Mosis,  vi. 
1 1.  This  view  is  maintained,  among  others,  by  Hoi 
zinger  in  Marti,  "Kurzer  Handkommentar,"  under 
Gen.  xiv.  Gunkel  ("Genesis,"  p.  '.'lilt  maintains 
thai  the  foregoing  assumption  disregards  the  fact 
that  an  old  tradition  connected  Melchizedek  with 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  possibility  is  not  excluded 
that  in  remote  days  the  God  of  Jerusalem  was  known 
as  "El  "Elvon."  '  i:    G.  11. 
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hymn  attributed  to  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  chanted,  in 
the  Sephardic  liturgy,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  "Ne'ilah"  or  closing  service  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. Ii  is  sung  to  spirited  tunesby  English-speak- 
ing, Dutch,  and  Italian  Sephardim.  The  Italian 
melody  is  of  a  modern  character,  but  thai  of  the 
northern  Sephardim  has  some  claim  to  the  Peninsu- 
lar origin  attributed  to  it.  The  six  Verses,  contain- 
in--  the  acrostic  prn  n-.-";.  arc  sung  with  the  refrain 
from  which  the  hymn  takes  its  name. 

Thestirring  Spanish  melody  lias  been  further  util- 
ized for  the  Scriptural  verses  which  conclude  the 
section  "U-ba'  le-Ziyyon"  and  immediately  precede 
the  ■'  Ne'ilah"  prayer  in  the  Ashkenazic  liturgy.  The 
transcription  given  on  page  ST  follows  the  tradition 
of  Bevis  Marks.  London. 

Bibliography:  ne  sola  and  Aguilar,  Ancient  Melodies,  No. 
Oayo)  Atonement  (West  London  Synagogue 
music  books),  p.  195;  Cohen  and  Davis.  Voice  "f  Prayer  and 
Praise,  No.ZTif;  Pauer  and  Cohen,  Traditional  Hi  br<  w  Melo- 
dies, No.  19. 


A. 


EL   SHADDAI.     See  God. 


F.  L.  C. 


ELA  (HELA,  ILAA,  ILAI,  ILI,  LA, 
LEIA,  TELA):  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third 
amoraic  generation  (third  and  fourth  centuries). 
In  one  form  or  another,  his  name  frequently  appears 
in  both  Yerushalmi  and  Babli,  mostly  in  the  field 
of  the  Halakah.  He  was  so  distinguished  that  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Zera  I.,  admiring  Ela's 
acumen,  exclaimed,  "The  very  air  of  Palestine  im- 
parts wisdom  "  (B.  P..  loSli).     On  two 

"Builder    other  occasions  the  same  Zera  applied 
of  the       to  him   the  epithet  "Bannaya  d'Ora 
Law.'"       ita  "  (Builder  of  the  Law:  establisher 
of  fine  legal  points  ;  Ver.  Yoma  iii.  40c; 
Yer.  Git.  vii.  48d). 

He  carried  his  theoretical  knowledge  into  actual 
life,  so  that  the  very  appointments  of  his  house  af- 
forded object-lessons  in  rabbinic  rites  (Yer.  Yoma  i. 
38c;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75c).  It  is  related  that  when 
on  a  certain  Friday  his  duties  detained  him  at  col 
lege  till  late  into  the  night,  and,  returning  home, 
he  found  the  entrance  barred  and  the  people  asleep, 
rather  than  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  knocking  al 

the    vale    for  admission,  hi-  spent    the  night  on    the 

steps  of  his  house  (Yer.  Bezah  v.  63a). 

In  halakic  exegetics  Ela  laid  down  the  guiding 
rule,  "Every  textual  interpretation  must  respect  the 
subject  of  tin-  context"  (Yer.  Soma  iii.  40c ;  Yer. 
Meg.  i.  72a).  Another  and  tin-  most"  frequently  cited 
of  his  exegetic  rules  is,  "  Wherever  the  Bible  uses 
any  oi  the  terms  'beware,' 'lest,' or 'not,' a  pro- 
hibitory injunction  is  involved  "  (  Men.  99b,  and  par 
allels),  Quite  a  number  of  exegetical  observations 
applied  to  halakic  dedui  tii        in    preserved  under 

Ela's  name   (Ver.    Shah.  i.  '.'I«,  etc  I,  and   lie   reports 

like  interpretations  by  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Ma'as. 
Sh.  v.  a.idi.    tn  the  field  of  the  Haggadah,  also,  Ela 

is  often  met  (Yer.  Shah,  i  ;   yer.  Yoma  v. 

r.'h.  etc. ).  hut  as  a  transmitter  of  the  homilies  of 

others    he    appears  only  rarely    (Ver.    Peali    i.    Ilia. 

Sanh.  -l  la).     That  psychological  ti  si  of  human  char- 
ed in  the  passi,,ns  produced  "  by  the 
cup.  by  cash,  and   by  choler"   (1DM31  ID'22  lOlsa, 


Er.  65a;  compare  Derek  Ere?  Zuta  v.),  which  some 
ascribe  to  this  Ela  (Ilai),  others  ascribe  to  Ilai  the 
tanna  (second  century). 

Eulogizing  R.  Simon  b.  Zebid,  Ela  skilfully  inter- 
weaves several  verses  from  the  Book  of  Job,  to 
\s  liieh  he  adds  simply  their  application  to  Simon's 
death,  thus:  "'  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found?  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding?'  (Job  xxviii. 
12).  'The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea 
saith,  It   is  not  with  me '  (ib.   Hi.     'It  is  hid  from 

the  eyes  of  all   living,  and  kept  e 
Exegesis  of  from  the  fowls  of  the  air  '  (ib.  21).    The 
Job  xxviii.   four  objects  necessary  to  man,  if  lost. 

may  he  replaced;  for  'there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they 
tine  it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is 
molten  out  of  the  stone'  (ib.  1-2);  hut  when  a 
scholar  dies,  who  can  take-  his  place'.'  We  have  lost 
Simon:  whence  shall  we  procure  his  like?"  (Yer 
Ber.  iii.  5c,  and  parallels). 

Bibliography:   Frankel,   Mebn,  p.  75b :  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.   101: 
Brull,  Mebo  ha-MishnaJi,  i.  139;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. 
iii.  699. 
s    s  S.   M. 

ELADAHdi.  Y.  Eleadah) :  Son  of  Tahath  and 

father  of  Tahath.  found  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Ephraim  in  I  Chron.  vii.  20,  but  not  mentioned  in 
the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  He  met  his  death  in  a  raid 
upon  Gath. 

i.   g.  ii.  G.  B.  L 

ELAH :  King  of  Israel;  son  of  Baasha,  \\  ho 
seized  the  throneof  northern  Israel  after  the  murder 
of  Xadab.  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  its  first  king.  Bi 
fore  he  had  reigned  two  years  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  within  his  corrupt  court  at 
Tirzah.  and  he  was  slain  by  Zimri,  "captain  of  half 
his  chariots,  ...  as  he  was  .  .  .  drinking  himself 
drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house" 
(I  Kings  xvi.  8-10).  Josephus  stales  that  Zimri 
struck  his  blow  when  the  army,  which  was  the 
king's  defense,  was  absent  fighting  at  Gibbethon 
("Ant  "  viii.  12.  S  4).  The  family  of  Elah.  expe- 
riencing the  treatment  usual  in  that  semibarbaroUB 
age,  found  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  conspir- 
ators 

j.  jr.  C.  F.  K. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Hebr.  "'Emek 
ha-Elah  "  i :  Scene  of  the  combat  between  David  and 
Goliath  (I  Sam.  xvii.  2,  xxi.  9).     It  is  identified  with 

the  fertile  Wadi  al-Sant,  rich  in  oaks,  terebinths, 
and  acacias.     The  older  as  well  as  the  newer  name 

relets  tO  the  trees  gri  iw  ing  in  the  valley.  The  | 
cut  name  is  tut  exact  equivalent  for  an  older  desig- 
nation, if  Wellhausen's  plausible  suggestion  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  valley  of  Shittim,  mentioned  in  .Pel 
iv.  (A.  Y.  iii.)  is.  is  t<>  be  found  in  Wadi  al-Sant 
,  llehr.  "shittah"  =  Arabic  "sant  "). 

i     ...  ii.  F.   Br. 

ELAM  (dW)  :  The  great  plain  north  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  eastof  the  lower  Tigrisand  the  moun- 
tainous districts  by  which  it  is  enclosed  on  the  east 
and  north.  It  is  the  "  Elamtu  "  of  the  Babylonians  and 

Assyrians  and  the  "  Elymais  "  of  the  Creeks — who 
also  called    it  "  Susiana"  from  the  capital  Susa  (Shu- 
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-ham — and  corresponds  nearly  to  the  modern  Kim 
ristaa     The  name  may  have  originally  signified 
"the  front."  that  is.  "theeasl  country  ."  in  the  Bab3 
Ionian  language;   bul  as  theeasl  was  to  the  Baby- 
lonians also  the  mountainous  region,  a  popular  ety 

mology  1 nected  it  with  "high  land,"  and  this  is 

tl,e  n  raph  employed  to  designate 

it.    Elam  is  menti id  frequently  in  some  of  the 

very   oldest    Babylonian     insi  riptions       Southern 
was  known  as  Anshan  from  the  earliest  times 
he  days  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  political  importance  of  Elam  depended  upon 
ttitude  toward  theempiresof  the  Euphratesand 
Tigris.     Long  before  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babj  Ion 
Id  city-states  ofAccad  and  Lagash  held  for  a 
time  part  of  the  Elamitic  territory,  and  border  war- 
fare was  very  frequent. 

Two  well  marked  eras  must  be  specially  noted. 

One  is  the  period  in  the  twenty-third  century  B.C., 

when  the  Klamites  conquered  the  city  of  Ellasar 

Larsa)  and  subjected  the  whole  of  Babylonia.     At 

this  epoch  two  expeditions  were  made  to  Palestine 

under  the  leadership  of  Elam  (referred  to  in  Gen. 

The  other  era  is  marked  by  the  prolonged  re 

inceofferedby  ElamtotheAssyriansintheeighth 

and  seventh  centuries  B.C.    Assurbanipal,  after  he 

had  crushed  and  annexed  Babylonia,  put  au  end  to 

the  independence  of  Elam  itself  by  taking  the  Capital 

(645  B.C.)  and    making  the  whole  country   one 

•  ■t    his  many  provinces.     After  the  downfall  of  As 

-yria.  northern  Elam  became  subject  to  the  victori 

Vledes,  and  - -what  later  southern  Elam  was 

occupied  by  the   Persians,  so  that  Anshan  was  the 
hereditary  domain  of  Cj  rus  the  Great. 

In  Gen.  x.  22  Elam  is  madeasonof  Shem  along 
with   Asshur,  but  the  Elamites   were  not  Semites 

either  in  rac :  language.     The  allusion  in  Isa. 

wii.  6  is  also  obscure. 

The  subjection  of  Elam  by  Persia  is  predicted  in 
Jer.  .\li\.  84-39.  In  Isa.  xxi.  2  Elam  is  mentioned 
with  Media  as  about  to  subvert  Babylon.  Here 
"Elam"  is  put  by  synecdoche  for  "  Anshan  "  before 
the  title  of  -  King  of  Persia"  had  been  assumed  by 
Cyrus.  Other  references  t<>  Elam  arc  Jer.  xxv.  25. 
Bzek.  \x\ii.  24,  and  Ezra  iv.  '.1. 

Bduorrapiit:  Frledrtcti  Delltzsch.Wo  hew  dot  Parodies  'pp. 

:oi  329;  Tiele,  Baliyl.-Assur.  Qesch.  pp.  net  sea.,  10 t< 

I,".',  131,863,  391,399,  Bo,  Gotha,  1886;  Uommel,  Qesch,  />'•'<"/ 
loniensuiid  Assyrtens,  Berlin,  1885;  Wlnckler,  Qesch.  Baby- 
hnn  i     pslc   1892 :  Mc<  urdy,    Histoi  I/, 

Prnphtcy.  and  ttu  Monuments,  New  Fork  and  London, 
IBM;  Rogers,  Hlstoryo)  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

ii  J.  F.  McC. 

EL'ASAH :  Amora,  whose  epoch  i-  uncei 
tain;  known  chiefly  on  account  of  a  controversy 
which  he  hail  with  a  certain  Philippus  (or  a  philos 
opher),  Tlie  latter  remarked:  "  Does  not  the  prophet 
rning  Edom  (Mai.  i.  4).  'They  shall  build, 
but  I  will  throw  down 'V  And  yet,  behold,  what- 
rtheybuilded  still  stands  1"  Thereupon  I  1'a  ah 
Said:  "Scripture  does  not  mean  material   building, 

but  machinations.     As  much  as  ye  plan  and  devise 

i  -t  ii-.  to  upbuild  yours.  Ives  and  to  destroy  us. 

the  Holy  One-  blessed  be  He!— annihilates  it  all." 
■•  \s  thou  livest,"  then  admitted  the  first,  "so  it 
reallj  i-  We  often  make  attempts  to  destroy  you. 
but  - i  elder  appears  and  prevents  our  accomplish- 


anything"    (Midr.    Teh.    ix.  7;    Yalk.,    Mai. 
ids  "Eliezer"). 
Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Au-  P«<-  Amor.  ill.  76L 

s.  s.  iS-    -'*- 

ELATH  (rh'ti  or  JYlKx  ;  in  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions ni"S):  Wumean  port  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  .Elanitic  Gulf,  the  later  Aila.  According  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  name  of  the  place  is  also  El- 
[n  Dent.  ii.  8  it  is  mentioned  with  Ezion- 
[i.  I  Kings  ix.  26;  11  Chron.  viii.  17) 
hi  Solomon's  time  the  city  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Israelites,  butafterward  ii  was  probably  taken 
from  them.  Later  Uzziah  reconquered  it  (II  Kings 
xiv.  2',';  II  Chron.  x.wii.  2),  but  under  Aliaz  it  was 
again  lost  (II  Kings  xvi  6).  The  old  city  owed  its 
name  to  the  abundance  of  palms  in  the  vicinity. 

Bliii.mi.k  vi'iiv  :  Itoliinsmi.  llililiinl   I: relit*  in  Palestine, 

i  280;  Wetzsteln,inDelItzsch,Hiob,  p.  118;  Buhl, Qesch. der 
Edomttt  n.  p.  38. 
;     ,.n  F.  Btf. 

ELBOGEN,  ISMAR  :  German  scholar;  born  at 
Schildberg  Sept,  1,  1874.  Educated  by  his  uncle, 
Jacob  Levy  .  author  of  1  he  "  N'euhebraischcs  WOrter- 
buch,"  ami  then  at  the  gj  mnasium  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  Breslau,  he  received  his 
degree  from  the  Breslau  University.  He 
obtained  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1899  and  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  Jewish  his- 
tory at  the  Collegio  Rabbinico  [talianoin  Florence. 
In  1902  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  Lehraustalt 
fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,  Berlin.  Elbo- 
gen's  writings  include:  "  Der  Tractatus  de  Intellec- 
tus  Emendatione  und  Seine  Stellung  Innerhalb  der 
Philosophie  Spinoza's,"  Breslau,  1898;  "In  Com- 
memorazione  di  S.  I>.  Luzzatto,"  Florence,  1901; 
"Die  Neuestc  Construction  der  Jiidischen  Ge- 
schichte,"  Breslau,  1902  S. 

ELCESAITES  :  A  Juda  i  >-<  Ihrisl  ian  sect  of  Gnos- 
tic  tendencies,  whose  period  of  influence  extended 
from  aboul  100  to  100  The  Church  Fathers,  who 
alone  mention  the  sect,  derive  the  name  from  the 
alleged  founder—  '11/;. <  i  l.pipliauiusi,  11/  faaai  (Hip 
polytus),  or  Etoeoal  (Eusebius,  Theodoretus).  Epi- 
phanius.  who  mentions  as   Elkesai's  brother  a  man 

called  i  -  "  lla  i. -. -,"  \i\.  I),  explains  the  name 
as  being  derived  from  the  Hebrew  [Aramaic]  ">n  = 
agth"  and  JOD3  "hidden";  with  which  the 
name  i  a  N'DD  !T  corresponds,  both  names 
designating  their  owners  as  the  teachers  of  the  "  hid- 
den power"  and  "the  hidden  God."      At  the  lime  of 

Epiphanius  the  "  saints  "  of  the  Elcesaites  were  two 
women-  Martha  ("mistress")  and  Marthana  ("our 
mistress"). 

The    Elcesaites    based    their    doctrine    on    a   book 

which  they  claimed  either  had  fallen  from  heaven. 

or   bad   been   given  by  an   angel  to 

The  Holy     Elkesai  at  Serse    Parthia,  Elkesai  then 

Book  of  the  gi vim1    it    to    So/Jiai    ("the    Baptist"; 

Elcesaites.   fromjDV).     Fragments  of  this  book. 

found  in   the   works  of  the  ('lunch 

Fathers,  have  recently  been  collected  by  Hilgenfeld 

ii  l.iini  Fragmenta,"  in  his  edition  of  "  Hennas 

Pa  tor,"  1889,  pp,  228-240)    But  the  date  of  the  1 k 

is   uncertain:    Kitsehl    and    Harnack  assign  it    to  the 

second  half  or  the  closeof  the  second  century,  while 
others,  following  the  statement  of  Hippolytus  (I.e.) 
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place  ii  about  100       Hie   I k  is  characterized  by 

Epiphauius  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  persons 
••  u  lid  arc  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  nor  pagans, 
inn  hold  a  middle  position  between  these  "  ("  Hoere- 
ses,"  liii.  I);  and  in  fact  the  creed  of  the  Elcesaites 
contains  such  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
pagan  elements  that  a  classification  of  the  sect  is  <\ 
tremely difficult.  They  must  be  regarded  as  Jewish 
because  they  expressly  insisted  on  "the  rule  of  the 
Law,"  and  held  that  "the  faithful  must  be  circum- 
cised and  live  according  to  the  Law  "  (Hippolytus, 
"  11a  rises,"  i\.  1 1).  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  {I.e.  i\.  16),  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  face  toward  Jerusalem  during  prayer  (Epi- 
phanius,  I.e.  xix.  3).  At  the  same  time  they  asserted 
that  sacrificing  had  not  been  enjoined  upon  the  Pa- 
triarchs, and  condemned  it  altogether  (compare  I'hl- 
liorn,  "Homilien  und  Recognitioiien,"  p.  396). 

The  Christo-Messianology  of  the  book  is  verj 
ambiguous.  The  Messiah  is  conceived,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  an  angel  of  giant,  dimensions,  a  concept  that 
recalls  Suite  Komati  in  the  Cabala,  and  Adam  in 
the  Haggadab  ;  and,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  the  continuous  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  from 
Adam  to  Jesus  (see  Adam  K!ADMON)is  taught.  A 
strongly  marked  naturalistic-pagan  element  is  found 
in  the  prescribed  ablutions  which  among  the  Elcesa- 
ites answered  to  the  Christian  baptism.  "Water  was 
In  lil  sacred  by  them — an  ancient  pagan 
Elcesaite  conception  widely  spread,  especially 
Baptism,  in  Babylonia  (Ariz,  "Ursprung  des 
Gnostizismus,"  pp.  99  et  seq.);  hence 
the  Elcesaites  preached  not  only  forgiveness  of  all 
sins  with  the  new  baptism,  but  also  enjoined  ablu- 
tions against  madness,  consumption,  and  possession 
During  baptism  they  invoked,  besides  God  and  His 
son,  the  great  king,  also  heaven,  earth,  water,  oil, 
and  salt,  representing  the  five  elements,  according 
tn  the  ancient  Semitic  conception.  It  may  also  be 
gathered  from  Hippolytus'  quotations  from  the 
book  of  the  Elcesaites  that  astrology  and  magic 
were  prominent  in  their  religion.  The  doctrine  of 
Elcesai  is  as  follows:  "There  exist  wicked  stars  of 
impiety.  This  declaration  is  now  made  by  us:  O  ye 
pious  ones  and  disciples,  beware  of  the  power  of 
Hie  days  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  stars,  and  en- 
gage not  in  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking 
during  the  ruling  days  of  these."  The  Sabbath  is 
important  as  "one  of  those  days  during  which  [ire- 
vails  the  power  of  tiiese  stars."  Fni  a  similar  astro 
logical  reason  no  work  must  be  begun  on  the  third 
day  from  the  Sabbath— Monday  (Hippolytus,  I.e. ; 

compare  Astkiii.ocy  ;   M  \M>. i:\ns).      The  asceticism 

of  this  sect,  which  forbade  the  eating  of  meat,  but 

maintained  the  sarn  tit\   of  marriage,  must  be  noted 

According  to  Epiphanius,  Elcesai  and  bis  brother 
Jexai  had  joined  the  Ossteans,  prob- 
Relation     ably  identical  with  the  Essenes,  who. 
to  Other      as  well  as  the  related  sect  of  the  Naz 
Judseo-      arites,  recognized  Elcesai's  authority. 
Christian    They  lived  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Sects.        Jordan,  offering  no  sacrifices,  and  con 
demnirig   the   use    of   meat.      The    El- 
cesaites, then,  represent  the  stage  of  transition  from 
those  Jewish  sects  to  the  Christian  heresy  of  the 
Sampsaeans— as  a  section  of  the  Elcesaites  was  called 


al  the  time  of  Epiphanius — and  to  those  circles  in 
which  the  Clementine  Homilies  originated,  the  doc 
trines  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  El- 
cesaites; but  while  the  pagan  and  Jewish  elements 
preponderate  over  the  Christian  among  the  Elce 
saites,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  the  reverse  is  the 
ease   (compare    CLEMENTINA;    EbIONITES;    Jmi.eo- 

Christians). 

Bibliography:  Harnack,  Dogmi  ngi  sc7i.3d  ed.,  1.288  293;  1 1 11- 
genfeld,  Ketzergesch.  pp.  433-435;  idem,  Judentum  undju- 
aenrChristentum.  pp.99efcseQ.;  Ritschl,  Ucherdit  Sekiedei 
Elkesaiten,  in  Zett.  fttr  Historinche  Thenlogie,  xxiil 
5&1;  idem,  Entstehung  der  Altkatholiechen  Kirclie  (see 
Index);  Seeberg.  Dngmengesch.  i.  51-52;  Ulilhnrn, Homilien 
me/  Recognitionen,  pp.  392  et  eeq. ;  idem,  in  Herzug-Hauek, 
ttecH-Encyc  s.v.  ElkeeaiU  ". 
k.  L.  G. 

ELCHE  :  City  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia. When  Don  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  took  the  city 
from  the  Moors,  he  gave  housesand  land  to  the  Jews 
he  found  there,  as  lie  did  to  the  other  Jewsof  Valen- 
cia, and  appointed  a  special  street  forthem.  In  1410 
Vicente  Ferrer  came  to  Elclie  to  carry  on  his  work 
of  conversion.  Those  Jews  who  remained  true  to 
their  faith  tied  to  Italy  and  Turkey.  Abraham 
Rondi  (perhaps  Gerondi)  lived  here,  and  corresponded 
with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet. 

Bibliography:  J.  Amador  de  los  ltios.  Htetoria  •!<  /•»«  Judiot 
de  E*pana,  i.  403.  ii.  425;  Isaac  b.  Sbeshet,  Responses  Nos. 
:«!,  it:,:!:  .lacobs.  Stmrrrx,  No.  s:;;. 
G.  M.  K. 

ELDAD  BEN  MAHLI  HA-DANI:  Mer- 
chant and  traveler  of  the  ninth  century.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  a  citizen  of  an  independent  Jew- 
ish state  in  eastern  Africa,  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of 
Dan  (hence  his  name,  "  ha-Dani "  =  "  the  Danite"), 
Asber,  Gad,  and  Naphtali.  Starting  from  this  al- 
leged state,  Eldad  visited  Babylonia,  Kairwan,  and 
Spain,  causing  everywhere  a  great  stir  among  the 
Jews  by  his  fanciful  accounts  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes, 
and  by  the  halakot  which  he  asserted  he  had  brought 
from  his  native  country.  These  halakot,  written  in 
Hebrew,  deal  with  the  slaughtering  and  subsequent 
examination  of  animals.  They  differ  widely  from 
the  Talmudic  ordinances,  and  are  introduced  in  the 
name  of  Joshua  ben  Nun,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, of  Otbniel  ben  Kcnaz.  Eldad's  accounts  soon 
spread,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were  remolded 
and  amplified  by  copyists  and  editors.  There  are  no 
less  than  eight  versions  with  important  variations. 
The  following  isasummary  of  Eldad's  narrative  ac- 
cording to  the  most  complete  of  these  versions: 

On  leaving  the  land  "on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ot  Kusli," 
F.lilad  traveled  with  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.    A  great,  sturm 

wrecked  the  boat,  but  God  prepared  a  plunk 

His  Alleged   fur  him  and   liis  companion,  mi  which  they 

Travels.        tloated  until  thrown  ashore  among  a  cannibal 

Ethiopian  tribe  called  "Romroni."  (As  to  the 
existence  in  former  times  of  such  a  tribe,  see  Metz  in  "  Das  Jfl- 
diache  Litteraturblatt,"  1877,  No.  41.)  Tin-  Aslierlie,  who  was  fat. 
was  immediately  eaten,  while  Eldad  was  put  Into  a  pit  to  fatten. 
Boon  after  a  tire-worshiping  tribe  assailed  the  cannibals,  and 
Eldad  was  taken  pris  mer.  He  remained  in  captivity  during 
four  years,  when  his  captors  brought  him  to  the  province  of  Aza- 
nian  (according  to  another  version,  to  China i.  where  he  was 
ransomed  byaJewisb  merchant  for  thirty-two  pieces  ot  gold. 
I  Idad  continued  his  journey,  and  fell  In  with  the  tribe  of  Issacbac 

dwelling  I ng  high  mountains  mar  Media  and  Persia,  their 

hunt  extending  ten  days' ]ourne\  mi  even  siile.  They  are  at 
peace  with  all,  and  their  whole  energy  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Law;  their  only  weapon  is  the  knife  for  slaughtering 
animals.  Their  judge  and  prince  Iscalled  "  Nahsbon,"  and  they 
use  the  four  methods  ot  capital  punishment. 
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The  i  ri  t » -  ol  ZebuUm  im'i  ii s  the  land  extending  from  tbe 

euiii      the  ltlver  Euphrates.     Behind  the  moun- 
ai  hi  the  tribe  "f  Reuben  faces  them.    Peace  n 
,  se  Iwo  tribes:   they  war  :is  allies  and  divide  the 
.  ,  possess  ii"'   Hible,  the  Mlsbnati  id,  and 

ggadal). 

:  of  Mai         .  dwell  in  the 

i   M.ii'i.i. I  are  very  warlike. 

and  the  other  half  "f  Manasseh  are  Ii 
Chi  They  take  tribute  from  twenty-eight  klng- 

and  inanv  Mobaminedans  are  subjected  to  them. 

Dan  i  ed  to  the  land  "(  gold,  Havllah 

(Kusb),  shortly  after  the  separation  of  Juduli  and  Israel.    The 

-  of  Kaphtall,  i.a'i.  and  Asher  joined  the   Danltes  later. 

palled    Uliel  ben  Malkiel,  a  prince  bj   the 

of  Elizaphan.  of  the  house  of  Rllhab.  and  a  Judge  hut i 

e  power  to  inflict  the  four  capital 
punishments  prescribed  In  the  Law.    The  four  tribes  lead  a 
die  lid-,  and  are  continualls  al  war  u  Ith  the  flye  neighbor- 
ing Ethiopian  kings.    Each  ii  ii"-  is  In  the  Held  three  months, 
i    remains  hi  the  saddle  without  dismounting 
ibath  to  the  next.    Thej  possess  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures, but  they  do  nol  read  the  Roll  of  Esther  (nol  haying  been 
the  miraculous  salva i  mentl 1  in  it)  nor  Lam- 
avoid  us  disheartening  influence).    They  bave  a 
pure  Hebrew,  l>ul  none  of  the  Talmudic  teachers  la 
mentioned.    Their  ritual  is  introduced  In  the  name  of  Joshua, 
who  had  received  it  from  Moses,  who  En  his  turn  had  heard  its 
i     in  the  Almighty.    Theyspeak  only  Hebrew  (Eldad 
II  professed   nol   to  understand  a  word  <.f   Ethloplc  or 
Arabic). 

"the  other  side  <>f  the  river  of  Kush"  dwell  the  Bene 

eh  (tribe  of  Levi).    The  River  Sambatlon  encircles  iln-lr 

land,    ii  rolls  sand  and  stones  iiui-inu  tiie  six  working  days  and 

Sabbath.    Fi the  first  moment  of  Sabbath  to  the 

Ire  surrounds  the  river,  and  during  that  time  no  human  !«■- 
Ingcan  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  either  side  of  it.    The  four 

'i s  communicate  with  the  Bene  Mosheh  from  the  boi 

if  the  river.  The  Bene  Mosheh  dwell  in  beautiful  houses, 
and  no  unclean  annual  is  found  In  their  land.  Their  cattle  and 
:!  as  their  Qelds  hear  twice  a  year.  No  child  dies 
during  tbe  lifetime  of  its  parents,  who  live  t'>  seea  third  and 
fourth  generation.  They  do  not  close  tln-ir  bouses  al  niLiit,  for 
ao  theft  or  wickedness  among  them.  Theyspeak  lie- 
brew,  and  never  swear  by  the  name  of I. 

This  fanciful  narrative,  the  origin  of  •which  is  in 
be  found  in  the  liaggadic  literature,  of  which  Eldad 
must  have  had  a  very  extensive  knowledge,  «  aa  ac 
cepted  by  his  contemporaries  as  true. 
Reception    The  inhabitants  of  Kairwan  wire,  ii 
of  is  true,   troubled   by  the  differences 

His  Story,    between  his  halakot  and  thoseol  the 
Talmud,    and    by   sum,'  strtniL'.    Be 
brew  expressions   used    l>.\   him;  but  the  gaon  Ze 
mali    ben    Hayyim  of  Sura,    whose  opinion   they 
bad  asked,  tranquilized  them  by  saying  thai  there 
was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  four  tribes  disagree 
lug  with  the  Talmud  on  some  lialakic  points.     More 
[    Eldad's  personality,  asserted  the  gaon,  was 
known  to  him  through  Isaac  ben  Mar  and  R.  Sim- 
kali,  with  whom  (lie  Dauite  associated  while  he  was  in 
Babylonia.    Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut,  cites  Eldad  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  king  of  the  <  luazars,  and  Eldad's  halakol 
were  used  by  both  Rabbinites  and  Karaites  asweap 
"in  in  defense  of  their  respective  i  rei  d       Talmudic 
authorities  like  Rashi,  Abraham  ben  David(RABaD), 
Abraham  ben  Maimon  quote  Eldad  as  an  unques 
ed  authority  ;  and  lexicographers  and  gramma 
interpret  some  ITebrew  words  according  to  the 
ining  piven  them  in  Eldad's  phraseology. 
Tlic  influence  of  Eldad's  narrative  extended  be 
1  Jewish  circles.     It  was  the  source  of  the  apoc 
i .  phal  letter  of  the  ao  called  "  Prester  John,"  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century.     Intending  to  re 
lute  Eldad's  assertion  of  the  existence  of  independ 


cut  Jewish  states— an  assertion  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  (in-  Roman  Church— the  Christian  writer  told 
of  a  priest  who  ruled  over  the  great 
Source  of    kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  to  which  were 
■'Prester    subject  Borne  Jewish  tribes,  including 
John."       the  Bene  Mosheh  who  dwell  beyond 
the  River  Sambation.     The  only  writ- 
ers of  the  .Middle  Ages  who  expressed  doubts  as  to 
enuinenessof  Eldad's  imitative  ami  his  hala 
kol  were  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (Commentary  to  Ex.  ii. 
23)  and  Men-  of  Rothenburg  (Responsa,  No.  193). 

Modern  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning Eldad.  Pinski  r,  Gr&tz,  and  Neubauer  saw 
in  him  a  Karaite  missionary  endeavoring  to  discredit 
the  Talmud  by  his  statement  thai  the  four  tribes  did 
nol  know  the  names  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim, 
and  that  their  halakot  were  different  from  those  of 
the  Talmud.  This  opinion  was  refuted  by  Schorr 
and  Jellinek,  who  observed   thai    Eldad's  halakot 

ci  i  n  lain  rules  concerning  the  exam  illation  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  which  are  nol  accepted 
Modern      by  the  Karaites,     P.  Frank!  regarded 
Opinions.     Eldad  as  a  mere  charlatan  whose  say- 
ings and  doings  are  nol  worth  atten- 
tion.     Reil'maiiii    denied   outright  the   existence    of 

Eldad,  and  considered  the  letters  of  the  community 

of  Kairwan  ami  of  Zemab  ben  Hayyim  of  Sura  to 
be  forgeries.  MetZ  was  the  lirst  to  analyze  the  con- 
tents of  Eldad's  book  in  the  light  of  the  reports  of 
other  travelers.  A.  Epstein  followed  Metz's  method, 
ami  came  to  (he  conclusion  that  Eldad's  hook  is 
somewhat  of  thenatureof  a  historical  novel  in  which 
truth  is  mixed  w  ith  imagination.     The  halakot  are, 

according  to  him,  genuine,  and  were  in  use  among 

the  countrymen  of  Eldad,  either  in  a  province  of 

eastern  Africa  or  in  Yemen,  where  the  Jews  at  that 

time  knew  Hebrew,  but  not  the  Talmud.  For  Eldad 
could  not  have  been  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  the  conn 
try  of  the  Falashas,  since  there  only  Geez  is  spoken ; 
and  no  trace  of  this  dialect  appears  iii  Eldad's 
Hebrew  ;  then-  are,  however,  some  traces  of  Arabic, 
which  Eldad  must  have  known,  although  be  as- 
serted the  contrary. 

Eldad's  travels  have  been  published  from  the  vari- 
ous   existing    versions:     Mantua,     1480;     Constan- 
tinople, 1516;   to.1519;  Venice,    loll. 
Editions.     1605,  1648;  Furth,  with  a  Judseo-Ger 
man  translation  by  S.  II.  Weil,  1769; 
Zolkiev,  1772;  Jessnitz,  1772;  Leghorn,  1828 ;  in  Jel- 
linek's  "Bet  ha-Midrash,"  iii.,  vi. ;  Presburg,    ism 
(ed.  by  Abraham  Epstein).   As  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  versions,  see  I).  II.  Miillcr,  "Die 
lleci  nsionen   uml  Veisiouen  ties  Elclail  ha  Dani,"  in 

"  Denkschxiften  der Kaiserlichen  AJcademie  der  Wis 
senschaften"  (vol,  xli.  Vienna,  1892)  Eldad's  nax 
rative  was  translated  into  Latin  bj  G.  Genebrard 
(Paris,  1584),  and  also,  anonymously,  into  Arabic 
(St.  Petersburg  MSS.  Nc-9,  674,  708)  and  Into  Ger 
man  (Dessau,  I7(>0;  Jessnitz,  172:!).  Extracts  of  the 
I  hi. n\v  i.  ai  are  given  by  Bartoloccl  ("  Bibl,  Rab.," 
i  100)  ami  by  Eisenraenger  ("Entdecktes  Juden 
tliiim,"  ii.  527). 
liiiu.iiH.i;  kPHT;  Plnsker,  l.n.hnir  gadmnniwiot,  p.  lOOj  Schorr, 

in//'     //"/"    .M  HI  ;  I'    IMiliM'.  Ill  .Vniel/ss,  In  ,11.  Is,.;.  ,,.  till  ; 

Neubauer,  In  ■'"»>  ""'  Asiatiquc,  1861,  8d  ed.,  v.  289  el  sea.; 

m./'ie  Quart.  Rev  i  96,111  Ml:  Gratz, Oeftch.ll.4T8; 

\   Epstein,  Eldad  ha-Dani  (Hebr.1,  Pres g,  1891  ;  Idem,  In 
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R.B.J. xxv.;  Ueifuiann.  in  Ha-Karmcl. vin.;  BerUners-Mn- 
i;-i -i»,  xv.  Bo;  Metz,  in  Das  JUdtsche  LMeraturblatt.wn, 
do  in-  i  asset,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  section  Ii.,  pan  -..  p. 
166;  Stelnscnneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  923.  _    _, 

g.  !•  Br. 

ELDAD  AND  MEDAD  (Modad  according  to 
.  Two  men  who  prophesied  in  the 
camp  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xi.  26-29).  According  to  an  old  rabbinical 
tradition,  they  predicted  the  war  with  Gog  and 
Magog.  "The  king  from  the  land  of  Magog  will 
unite  all  the  hosts  of  the  heathen  in  awarfareon  the 
soil  of  Palestine  against  the  Jews  returning  from  the 
Exile  at  the  Messianic  time,  but  the  Lord  [D'Tp  = 
Ki  -  .  |  will  be  ready  in  the  time  of  distress  and  slay 
them  with  the  lire  issuing  forth  from  His  throne, 
and  their  bodies  will  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
laud  of  Israel  and  be  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  birds  of  heaven.  Then  will  all  the  dead  of  the 
people  of  Israel  be  revived  and  partake  of  the  bliss 
prepared  for  them  from  the  beginning"  (Targ.  Yer. 
to  Num.  xi.  26;  comp.  Sauh.  17a;  Tan..  Beha'alo- 
teka,  ed.  Buber,  22).  According  to  the  fragment  of 
Targum  Yer.  (ib.),  the  heathen  will  fall  into  the 
hand  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  i. 
88,  ii.  119;  "Monatssehrift,"  1857,  pp.  Sifietseq.). 

This  Messianic  prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Medad 
seems  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
work,  consisting  of  400  lines,  which  circulated  in 
the  first  Christian  century ;  it  is  quoted  in  the  "Shep- 
herd of  Hernias,"  vision  ii.  3,  as  containing  the  sen- 
tence found  also  in  the  Targum :  "The  Lord  [Ki>pioc] 
is  nigh  to  those  in  distress."  See  Schilrer,  "Oeseh." 
3ded.,  iii.  266. 

E.  G.   II.  K. 

ELDER,  or  ZAKEN  :  In  primitive  times  age 
was  ii  necessary  condition  of  authority.  Not  only 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  but  also  among  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  elders  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
clan  constituted  the  official  class.  The  institution 
of  elders  existed  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
among  the  Midianites  (Nurm  xxii.  7).  and  later  among 
the  Greeks  o  pat)  and  Romans  ("pa- 

nes" or  "senatus").  Although  the  Talmud  (Yoma 
28b)  points  to  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  no  distinct  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  Bible  until  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  Moses 
is  commanded  to  assemble  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  to  assure  them  of  a  spicily  redemption  from 
Egyptian  bondage  Ex.  iii.  16,  18).  Afterward  the 
elders  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  com 
munal  as  well  as  in  the  political  affairsof  the  Jewish 
people.  Ii  is  not  certain  that  they  were  elected  by 
the  people,  although  they  wen-  considered  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  were  frequently  identified  with  the 
'"am"  (people)  itself  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  iv.  29;  six. 
7,8;  xxiv.  1:  Josh,  xxiii,  ■!,t,i!.). 

The  position  and  function  of  the  elder  ate  nowhere 
clearly  defined.  "  What  there  was  of  permanent 
official  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and 
heads  of  tin-  houses;  in  times  of  war  they  com 
manded  each  his  own  housi  hold,  and  in  peace  they 
dispensed  justice  each  within  his  ,,«  u  circle  »  (Well 
hausen).  Tin  >  were  the  defenders  of  the  interests 
of  their  constituents,  and  were  especially  powerful 
in  local  or  municipal  affairs  (Deut.  \ix.  12,  xxi.  2. 
xxii.  lo.  v xv.  7.    'osli   \\.  t.  Ruthiv.  2).     Togi 


v.  ith  the  priests,  they  sometimes  participated  in  cer- 
tain sacrificial  rites  (Lev.  iv.  15,  ix.  1).     In  national 
affairs  they  held  a  very  important   position.     It  was 
at  the  request  of  the  elders  that  Samuel  consented  to 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  in  Israel  (1  Sam. 
viii.    -4).     It    was   through    their   intervention   that 
A t>n, ■]■   succeeded   in  appointing    David   king  over 
Israel  (II  Sam.  iii.  17).     The  elders  u  ere  accomp 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xxii.  I 
them  Rehoboam  first  turned  for  advice  (I  Kings  xii. 
6),  and  they  were  also  a  prominent   factor  in 
proceedings   brought   against   Naboth    by  Jezebel 
(I  Kings  xxi.  8-13). 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  the  officers  of  tbc 
commonwealth  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  elders 
(compareEx.  xviii.  25  and  Num.  xi.  16).  As  judges, 
however,  and  as  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  elders  enjoyed  their  authority  for  a  long 
period.  The  Mishnah  speaks  of  the  elders  as  the 
recipients  of  the  oral  law  from  Joshua  (Abot  i.  1), 
and  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Sauh.  3a  . 
The  institution  of  elders  flourished  during  the  period 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile  (K/.ek.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1), 
and  continued  in  Palestine  during  the  Persian  and 
Greek  periods  (Ezra  v.  5,  9;  vi.  7.  14;  x.  8;  I  Mace. 
vii.  31;  xii.  6,  35;  xiii.  36;  Judith  vi.  21,  vii.  28, 
viii.  33,  x.  6  ;  and  in  Susanna).  See  Jcdge  ;  Patri- 
archal  Family  ami  Altiiority;    and    especially 

Sanhedrin. 
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lin, 1853;  Ewald,  Tlie  Antiquities  nf  Israel,  Index,  K 
isrii;  McCurdv.  History,  Pmpheeu.  and  the  Mnnum 
index.   New   York.  1894;  Amrain,  Xekenim,  in  Jour.   Bih. 
Lit.,  June.  191X1;  Reifmann,  Sanhedrin  (in  Hebrew),  Ber- 
dyi'hev    1888:   \.  Bucbler,  Das  Siinhcdrvm    in  Jeru 
pp.  163,  L68,  Vienna,  1902. 

J.    H.    G. 

ELDER,  REBELLIOUS  ( =  mOO  Jpt)  : 
elder  who  deties  the  authoritative  rabbinic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  the  period  when  the 
Sanhedrin  flourished  this  was  a  capital  offense,  pun- 
ishable by  strangulation  (Sanh.  xi.  1 1.  This  is  based 
on  Deut.  xvii.  8-13.  and  according  to  the  Talmud 
refers  not  to  an  ordinary  man  who  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  priest  or  the  judge,  but  to  a 
regular  ordained  rabbi,  or  a  judge  or  an  elder  over 
the  age  of  forty,  or  one  of  the  twenty-three  jurists 
constituting  the  minor  Sanhedrin  of  a  city  or  town. 
If  such  a  judge  dared  to  defy  the  decision  of  a  ma- 

jority  of  the  major  Sanhedrin,  he  I ame  liab 

the  penalty  of  strangulation.  K.  MeTr,  howe 
would  convict  only  an  elder  whose  opposition  con 
cerned  a  criminal  act  which,  if  committed  uninten- 
tionally, would  entail  a  sin  offering,  or,  committed 
intentionally,  would  be  punished  with  exci 
(=JT"G).  According  to  R.  Judah,  the  elder  could 
be  convicted  only  of  a  schismatic  decision  concern- 
ing a  law  which  had  lis  origin  in  Scripture,  hut  the 
interpretation  of  which  was  left  to  the  Soferim. 

The  modeof  procedure  in  such  cases  of  contumacy 
is  related  in  the  Mishnah.  There  were  three  tribu- 
nals (in  Jerusalem),  one  al  the  foot  of  the  Temple 
hill  (Mount  Moriah),  another  :it  the  entrance  to  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  another  at  the  granib  cor 
rldor  (=JV»n  ri2t;6i  of  the  Temple.     Tin-  associate 

judges,  with    the  accused,  came  before  the  tribunal 
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at  the  fool  of  the  Templehill.     Theaccused  pleaded  : 
■■Til  us  and  so  have  1  expounded  the  Law,  and 
,,,,1  so  have  nn  associates;   thus  and  thus  have  I 

l>li',  and  tlms  ha\  r  my  associa 
The  judges  of  tlic  tribunals,  if  they  had  any  tradi- 
tion bearing  upon  t In-  ease,  gave  their  opinion;   if 
>k  themselves  to  the  tribunal  al  the 

mce  tc   the   court    of  the   Temple,   where  the 

!    eding  was  repeated.     Finally,   they   all 

appeared  before  the  highest  tribunal  at  the  granite 
hall  of  the  Temple,  whence  came  the  interpretation 
of  the  To rah.  The  Great  Sanhedrin  rendered  a  de 
Should  the  elder  still  maintain  a  schismatic 
and  persist  in  asserting  it,  he  became  liable 
to  punishment.     In  this  event   he  was  brought  bi 

the  supreme  court  for  trial,  conviction,  and  ex- 
ecution. Accordingto  K.  Akiba,  theexecution  took 
place  on  the  first  festival  following  his  conviction, 
when,  as  a  rule,  the  people  were  gathered  together 
in  Jerusalem,  so  "thai  the  people  ma}  hear  and 
fear."  R.  Mei'r  thought  such  :i  delay  cruel,  and 
would  have  had  the  culprit  executed  immediately 
after  his  conviction,  which  would  be  followed  by  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  execution.  The  re- 
bellious elder  was  classed  with  three  other  offenders: 
one  who   incites  to  idolatry  (    :  IVDD),  a  rebellious 

and  a  perjured  witness.  In  all  these  cases  the 
ex«  ut ion  was  publicly  announced  (Sanh.  89a 

The  question  whether  the  supreme  court  might 
pardon  the  rebellious  elder  and  overlook  the  insult 
done  it  by  hisdissent  is  a  controverted  point,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  was  that  pardon  was  not 
permissible,  as  this  would  increase  the  number  of 
schisms  in  Israel  (Sanh.  8t)a  and  b). 
-   s  .1.   ]).  ]■:. 

ELEAD :    A  descendant   of  Ephraim,    found  in 
the  genealogical  list  in  I  Chron.  vii.  21.     He  joined 
a  party  ol  raiders  to  take  away  the  flocks  of  Gath, 
[vas  killed  by  the  Gittites.     The  name  doesnol 
in  the  genealogical  list  in  Numbers. 
i  .  ...  ii.  G.  B.   I. 

ELEALAH  :  Town  of  the  Moabite  plateau,  eon 
quered  by  Gad  and  Reuben  and  rebuilt  by  the  latter 

(Num.  xxx  ii.  3,  37).     It  is  menti id,  together  with 

town  of  Heshbon,  in  the  prophecies  concerning 
Mo;iln|sa.  xvi.  9).     Klealah  was  si  ill  known  in  Roman 
times,  and  is  to  day  identified  w  ith  the  mound  of  de- 
called  "  Al-'Al"  about  a  mile  north  of  Heshbon. 
o.  n.  E.  I.  N. 

ELEAZAR:   1.  Highpriest;  thirdsonof Aaron 

o  i  Idi  i  brothers,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had 
suffered  death  for  offering  strange  fire  before  the 
.    Eleazar   became   his  father's  chief  assistant, 
with  the  title  "prince  of  the  princes  ol   tin    Levites" 
(Num.  iii   32),  in-  functions  including  the  supervi 
of  the  oil   for  the  seven  branch  d  i  indli  stick, 
the  incense,  ami  all  that  pertained  to  the  inner  sane 
tuary  (ib.  iv.   16)     shortly   before   Aaron's  death 
i    i  lothed  in  his  lather's  official  gai  n 
ignifj  that  he  wns  Aaron's  successor  (ib.  \\ 
God's  commands  were  now  addressed  to  Moses 
and  Eleazar  (ib.  xxvi.  I),  and  Eleazar  is  mentioned 
as   God's   second    representative   in   Israel,  beside 
Moses  i/A.  xxxii.  28),  and  even  befon    bo  hi  i(Num 
Kxii    28   xxxiv.   17;   Josh    xi\.  I.  svii    I    \i\    51, 


wi.  1 1.  Be  was  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the  high 
priests,  He  was  buried  "in  Gibeah,  of  Phinehas  his 
son,  which  was  given  him  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim"  (Num.*  \.\iv.  33,  II.  V.). 

Eleazar  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua  the  section  xxiv.  29-32  (B.  B  15a,  1.27), 
and  his  son  I'hinehas,  verse  83. 

I.e.    II.  E.     K. 

2.  A  son  of  Dodai,  an  Ahohite  (II  8am.  xxiii.  0, 

R.  V  i,  or  oi  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (I  Chron.  xi.  12); 
one  ol  the  three  principal  captains  of  David's  army. 

3.  Fourth  son  of  Mattathias  and  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabeus;  si  1  man  led  "  A  varan"  (I  Mace.  ii.  5.  Avap&v; 
ib.  vi.  43,  Savap&v  for  Avap&v;  Josephus,  "  Ant."  xii. 
6,  ;  i.  lipdi  i.  lie  distinguished  himself  by  a  coura- 
geous act  at  the  battle  of  Bet  Zekaryah  (162  n.c), 

when  the  Jews  Under  Judas   Maeealieus  were   hard 

pressed  by  the  large  Syrian  army  commanded  by 
Lysias  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  youth- 
ful king  Antiochus  Eupator.  Eleazar,  seeing  among 
the  enein\  s  elephants  one  that   was  armed  with 

royal  breast  plates,  and  thai  was  taller  than  the  rest 

concluded  thai  it  carried  the  king.     Wishing  to  put 

hi  end  to  the  misery  of  his  people,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  gaining  everlasting  fame  for  himself,  Eleazar 
fought  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and,  creeping  under  the  elephant,  speared  it  from 
beneath,  t  be  animal  crushing  him  in  its  fall  (I  Mace. 
vi  43-46;  Josephus,  J.c.  xii.  9,  §4;  idem,  "B.  J."i.  1, 
§5).  Because  of  this  deed  K lea/a r  is  especially  men- 
tioned in  a midrash  (Rashi  to  Deut.  x  xxiii.  11 ;  comp. 
"Megillat  Antiochus,"  ed.  Gaster,  verses  63,  64). 

II  Maccabees  does  not  mention  Eleazar ;  and  Jose- 
phus modifies  the  account  in  his  "Wars,"  follow  ing 
the  story  of  1  Mace.  vi.  43  only  in  his  "  Antiquities 

Kleazar  is  included  a ng  the  seventy  translators  of 

the  Bible  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Letter  of  Aris 
teas  (§   50);  and  scholars  have  assumed  that   this 

fictitious  name  w:is  taken  from  that  of  the  MaCCS 
I  nan  i  U  end  land,  in  Kaul/.scb,  "  Apokryphcn,"  ii.  3). 
In    the  Syrian   document,  however,  the  name  reads 

"Eliezer"  (Wendland,  "Aristeas,"  p.  143,  Leipsic, 
1900). 

Him.  mi.  ii  inn  :  Gritz,  Oesch.  II.  383;  Scburer.  Gesc/i.  3d  ed., 
1.213;  Wlllricb,  Judaica. j>.  U9,  Gottlngen,  1900 ;  Krauss.  in 

Rev.   i:i    Jmre,  .\w.  -.'iii:  for  the  na "Avaran"  see 

I'litsi-he.  i\  i> i  ge) a ^ttes Exegi  li»  hi  •  Handbuch  to  I  Maec. 
II.  5,  and  ZOckler,  Kin  gefasstes  i  »m mentor,  ibid. 
i    o.  ii.  E    K. — S.   Kit. 

4.  Son  of  Ananias,  the   high  priest.      Though  be 
ng  toa  family  which  strove  to  maintain  friendly 

terms  with  the  Romans,  he  induced  his  priestly  col- 
Leagues  to  discontinue  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the  em 
peror,  and  to  decline  presents  from  the  pagans  ("  1>. 
J."  ii.  17.  §§  2-4),  thereby  causing  a  rupture  with 
the  Romans  The  rebels,  under  the  leadership  of 
Eleazar,,  took  possession  of  the  lower  city  and  the 
Temple,  and  fought  for  seven  days  with  the  peace 

parly       The   Sieatii    Under    Meiiahem    attacked    the 

peace  party,  killing  Ananias  and  his  brother  Heze 
kiah.  This  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  parties  of 
Menahem  and  Eleazar,  in  which  the  former  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  Jerusalem.  Eleazar  also 
attacked  the  Roman  garrison  that  had  retired  to 
the  fortified  towers  -Hippicus,  Phassslus,  and  Ma 
riamne;  the  Romans  capitulated  and  surrendered 
their  arms  on  condition  of  free  retreat,  but  wen- all 
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massacred  by  the  rebels  (Josephus,  "  B.  J."  ii.  17,  §§ 
2-10).     Meg.  Ta'an.  11  refers  to  thisevent. 

The  Romans  retired  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
onthel7thof  Elul.  It  seemsthat  Eleazar  had  coins 
Struck  in  his  name,  with  the  inscription:  "The  First 
Fear  of  the  Liberation  of  Jerusalem."  On  the  organ 
ization  of  the  rebellion  Eleazar,  with  Jesus  b  Sap- 
phias,  was  appointed  general  of  [dumea  ("B.  J."  ii. 
20,  §  4,  reading  'Avaviov  instead  of  vlav  Slav).  Gratz's 
opinion  that  Eleazar  is  identical  with  Eleazar  b. 
Anauiah  b.  Hezekiah  Garon  is  inadmissible.  In  Yo- 
sippon,  ch.  95-97,  Eleazar  b.  Ananiah  is  confounded 
\\  ith  Eleazar  ben  Jair  (see  Albinos;  Ananias). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Geseh.  4th  ed.,  ill.  453,  471:  Schurer, 
Gesc/i.3ded.,  i.602;  Schlatter.  Zur  Topographic  uml  Gexch. 
Palilstinas.  p.  368;  Madden.  History  of  Jewish  Coinage, 
pp.  161-166;  Lew.  Beach,  dcr  JlMisehen  MUnzen,  p.  88: 
Agadat  Shir  ha-'Shirim.  ed.  Sehecbter.  pp.  47,  96. 

5.  Priest  and  treasurer  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Eleazar,  anxious  to  save  the  costly  curtains  of 
the  Temple  from  the  greed  of  Crassus,  who  had 
seized  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  amounting  to  2,000 
talents,  gave  him  a  golden  beam  weighing  300  min«, 
the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  other 
priests  on  account  of  its  wooden  casing.  He  made 
Crassus  swear  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  Temple.  Cras- 
sus, notwithstanding  his  oath,  took  all  the  gold  of 
the  Temple  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  7,  §  1). 

6.  Leader  of  the  Zealots  iu  the  war  against  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus ;  son  of  Simon  (Josephus,  "B.  J." 
ii.  20,  §  3 ;  iv.  4,  §  7 ;  for  uidc  Viuvoc  read  Ziuwoc).  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  priestly  family.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Cestius,  Eleazar  seized  the  abandoned  impedi- 
menta of  the  Romans  and  the  treasure  of  the  Tem- 


Brass  Coin  of  Eleazar  ben  Simon. 

Obverse :  pun  ItjrJN— "  Eleazar  the  Priest."  A  vase ;  in  field 
to  right  a  palm-branch.  Reverse  :  [Sn]ie"  mSn]1'  pns  rw 
—"The  First  Year  ol  the  Redemption  of  Israel,"  round  a 
cluster  of  grapes. 

(After  Madden,  "  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.") 

pie,  and  employ  ed  the  Zealots  as  armor-bearers  ("B. 
J."  ii.  20,  §  3).  He  found  an  ally  in  the  priest,  Zacha- 
rias,  son  of  Amphikalles.  with  whose  help  he  sup- 
planted the  peaceable  high  priest  Ananias  and  his 
party,  and  admitted  the  Idumeans  into  Jerusalem 
(*&.  iv.  4,  §  1).  When  the  patriot  Johannes  turned 
from  Giseala  to  Jerusalem  after  the  subjugation  of 
Galilee,  Eleazar  would  not  submit  to  him,  but  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  the  Temple  with  his  friends 
Judah  b.  Helika  and  Simon  b.  Ezron.  During  the 
Passover  Eleazar's  men  opened  the  gates  of  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  whereupon  the  followers  of 
Johannes  stole  in  among  the  pilgrims,  overpowered 
Eleazar's  people,  and  drove  them  from  the  court  (70 
C  B  ■  if',  v.  8,  §  1 ;  Tacitus,  v.  12). 


Hibliographt:   Gr;ltz,  Geseh.  4th  ed..  tit.  SOS),  528;  S.-nOrer. 
Gescft.  3d  ed.. i.  633,  62o ;  Schlatter,  Ztir  Ti>pographU 
Gcsch.PaliMiuns.  p.  :16>> :  K.inach,  '[•  rtcx  d'Auteur*  Greet 
et  Rnmains,  p.  320:  Prnxopographia  Imperii  Roman 
EU  • 

7.  Martyr  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
In  the  religious  persecution  under  Antiochus,  Elea- 
zar, a  scholar  of  rank,  "and  of  a  noble  counte- 
nance." at  that  time  "  well  stricken  in  years,"  was 
compelled  to  eat  pork,  his  mouth  being  opened  by 
force.  When  offered  the  alternatives  of  death  or  re- 
nunciation of  his  faith,  he  chose  the  former,  iu  or- 
der to  set  a  "noble  example  to  the  young."  The 
king's  followers  desired  to  protect  him,  and  im- 
plored him  at  least  to  pretend  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  king.  Eleazar  refused,  and  died  the  death  of 
a  martynlT  Mace.  vi.  18-311.  In  Antioch (I V Mace. 
v..  vi.),  Eleazar's  edifying  martyrdom,  with  that  of 
the  seven  Macea! >ean  brothers,  was  honored  by  th- 
Roman  Church  (Origen.  "  Exhortatio  ad  Marty- 
rium,"  ch.  22-27;  "Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom."  iv.  ch. 
10;  C'hrysostom).  Cardinal  Rampolla's  investiga- 
tions have  proved  the  historical  character  of  the  ac- 
count despite  the  fact  that  while  the  seven  martyrs 
are  mentioned  in  rabbinical  legend,  Eleazar  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Rabbis  (■'  Marty  re  et  Sepulture 
des  Macchabees,"  Bruges,  1900).  Gratz  had  already 
declared  it  to  be  substantially  true  ("Geschichte.'' 
'-Med.,  ii.  317).  Herzfeld's  supposition  ("Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Jisrael,"  ii.  75)  that  Eleazar  is  identical 
with  Eleazar  ben  Harsom  is  untenable. 

S.  Kr. 

ELEAZAR  I.  (LAZAR)  (Eleazar  b.  Sham- 
mua' ) :  Mishnaic  teacher  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, frequently  cited  in  rabbinic  writings  without 
his  patronymic  (Ab.  iv.  12;  Git.  iii.  8,  incorrectly 
"Eliezer";  compare  Gem.  Git.  oll>;  Ycr.  Git.  iii. 
45a,  MishnahandGem.).  He  was  of  priestly  descent 
(Meg.  27b;  Sotah  39a)  and  rich  (Eccl.  R.  xi.  1),  and 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  traditional  law. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Akiba  (Zeb.  93a,  110b),  but  ow- 
ing to  the  Hadrianic  proscriptions  of  Jewish  observ- 
ances, was  not  ordained  by  him.  After  Akiba's 
death,  however,  R.  Judah  b.  Baba  ordained  Eleazar, 
together  with  Me'ir,  Jose  b.  Halafta,  Judah  b.  Ila'i. 
and  Simon  b.  Yohai,  at  a  secluded  spot  between 
Usha  and  Shefar'am.  The  ordainer  was  detected  in 
the  act  and  brutally  slain  ;  but  the  ordained  escaped, 
and  eventually  became  the  custodians  and  dissemi 
nators  of  Jewish  tradition  (Sanh.  13b;  'Ab.  Zarah 
8b). 

Mention  is  made  of  a  controversy  between  Eleazar 
and  R.  Mei'r  at  Ardiska  (Tosef..  Naz.  vi.  1 ;  see  Ncu- 
bauer,  "G.  T."  p.  106).  He  also  maintained  halakic 
discussions  with  R.  Judah  b.  'Illai  and  R.  Jose 
(Tosef.,  Zeb.  v.  4,  x.  10),  and  quite  frequently  wiih 
R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  (Shek.  iii.  1  ;  Yoma  v.  7) ;  but  be 
never  appeared  with  them  at  the  sessions  of  the  San  - 
hedrin  at  Usha.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  lie 
did  not  return  to  the  scene  of  his  ordination.  When- 
ever he  settled,  he  presided  over  a  college  to  which 
large  numbers  of  students  were  attracted  ("Er. 
Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  9d;  compare  Mek.,  Beshallah,  Ama 
lek,  i),  among  whom  are  named  Joseph  or  Issi  ha 
llabli  (Tosef. ,  Zeb.  ii.  17;  Men.  18a),  and  the  compiler 
of  the  Mishnah,  R.  Judah  I.  ('Er.  53a);    and  thus, 
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while  his  name  does  not  appear  in  rabbinic  lore  as 
often  as  the  names  of  his  colleagues  at  the  ordination, 
ii-  bad  an  ineradicable  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Talmud.  Abba Arika styles  him  "the 
must  excellent  among  the  sages"  (mm  XiUlO. 
Set.  40a;  Git.  26b),  and  1!.  Johanan  expresses  un- 
bounded admiration  for  his  large-heartedness  ('Er. 

Eleazar's  motto  was,  "Let  the  honor  of  thy  pupil 
be  as  dear  to  thee  as  that  of  thy  colleague j  that  of 
thy  colleague,  as  the  reverence  of  thy  master;  and 
the  reverence  of  thy  master,  as  that  of  the  Mosl 
High  "(Ah.  iv.  12;  Ab.  K.  X.  xxvii.  4).  His  disci- 
ples once  requested  him  to  tell  them 
His  whereby  lie  merited  unusual  longev- 

Motto.  ity,  when  he  replied,  "I  have  never 
converted  the  Synagogue  into  a  pas- 
sageway [for  the  sake  of  coii\eiiienee|;  have  never 
trodden  over  the  heads  of  the  holy  people  | /.,■.,  eonie 
late  to  college  and  stepped  between  the  rows  of  atten- 
tive Students;  compare  Aishax];  and  have  never 
pronounced  the  priestly  blessing  before  offering  the 
liction  preceding  it"  (Meg.  2Tb;  Sotah  89a). 
When  asked  what  merits  will  save  man  from  the 
tribulations  which  are  to  precede  the  Messianic 
epoch,  he  replied,  "Let  him  engage  in  the  stud]  oi 
the  Law  and  in  deeds  of  benevolence  "  (Sanh.  98b). 
according  to  Eleazar,  children  as  well  as  pious 
adults  share  iu  the  glory  of  Cod  (Midr.  Teh.  xxii. 
81).  He  also  taught  that  the  world  rests  on  a  single 
pillar,  the  name  of  which  is  "Righteousness";  as 
the  Bible  says  (Pro v.  x.  25,  Hebr.),  "The  righteous 
is  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (  Bag.  12b). 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  Eleazar  is 
twice  told  in  the  Midrashim  (Lev.  R.  xxiii.  4;  Cant. 
R.  ii.  2):  R.  Elea/ar  visiteil  a  certain  place  where 
be  was  invited  to  had  the  people  in  prayer,  but  lie 
avowed  inability  todoso.  "  What !  "  cried  the  aston- 
ished people;  "is  this  the  celebrated  R.  Eleazar? 
Surely  he  deserves  not  to  be  called  'Rabbi'!"  Klea- 
car's  face  colored  with  shame,  and  he  repaired  to  his 
teacher  Akiba.  "  Whyart  thou  so  crest  fallen  Y"  in 
I  Akiba;  whereupon  Eleazar  related  his  un- 
pleasant experience.  "Docs  my  master  wish  to 
learn?"  asked  Akiba;  and,  on  receiving  Eleazar's 
affirmative  answer,  Akiba  instructed  him.  Later, 
Eleazar  again  visited  the  seem-  of  his  mortification, 
and  the  people  again  requested  him  to  lead  them 
in  prayer.  This  time  he  readily  complied  with  their 
it,  whereupon  the  people  remarked,  "  R.  Elea- 
zar has  become  unmuzzled  "  (DDniVK.  from  QDn  = 
"  to  muzzle  "),  and  they  called  him  "  Eleazar  Hasina  " 
(compare  Geiger,  "Schriften,"  iv.  34;!).  The  hero 
Of  this  anecdote  is  doubtless  the  subject  of  the  preS 
eat.  article,  and  not,  as  is  gi  norally  assumed,  Klea- 
Ear  llisma.  The  latter  was  never  Akiba's  pupil. 
Indeed,  he  was  Akiba's  senior,  and  in  the  accountof 
a  halakic  discussion  between  him  and  Eleazar  b. 
Azaiiah  and  Akiba,  bis  name  precedes  that  of  Akiba 
(Keg.  vii.  2;  Sifre,  Dent.  16).  Eleazar  I.  was  an 
acknowledged  disciple  of  Akiba,  and  the  Midrashim 
icitly  state  thai  he"  went  to  Akiba,  his  teacher." 

BffiLiOfiRAPHY:  Baeher.  Aa.  Tan.  II.  275e<  >e(j.i  nn'itt.  Sfebo 

hn-Mtthnah,  1. 186  et  neo.;  Frankel,  Darki  ha  Vishnali,  pp. 

<  ;  -.  Hellprln,  Sccler  ha-Dornt,  It.,  *.».;  Weiss,  Dor,  II 

164  ft  xc'/.;  ZacUtO,  I'uliuxin,  eil.  Kllipnwskl.  |i[>.  I  i, 
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ELEAZAR  II.  (LAZAR)  :  Palestinian  amora 
of    the    third    century    (second     and    third    genera 

ii  hum  In  the  .Midrashim  be  is  frequently  cited  with 
his  patronymic,  Eleazar  b.  Pedat,  but  in  the  Tal- 
mudim  only  occasionally  so  Be  wasa  Babylonian 
by  birth  (Ter.  Ber.  ii  4b;  Yer.  Shek.  ii.  47a)  and  of 
priestly  descent  (Ter.  Ber.  v.  9d;   M.  £.  28a).     In 

his  nat  \\  e  eon nl  r\  he  was  a  disciple  of  Samuel  ('El 

66a;  B.  B,  82b),  and  more  especially  of  Rab  (B.  B, 
135b;  Bui.  lilhi,  whom  be  in  after  years  generally 
cited  by  the  appellation  "our  teacher"  (<;it.  9b;  B. 
B.  152a),  and  whose  college  he  revered  above  all 
others,  recognizing  in  it  the  "lesser  sanctuary  "  of 
the  Diaspora,  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  (xi.  Hi)  as  prom 
ised  to  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  (Meg.  20a;  Talk., 
Ezek,  352).  When  and  why  he  left  ids  native 
country  is  not.  stated;  but  from  the  data  extant  it 
appears  that  his  ardent  love  for  "the  land  of  Israel" 
(I\et.  Ula),  and  the  superior  opportunities  which 
Palestine  afforded  forreligious  practises  (Yer.  R.  H. 
ii.  58b;  Ket.ll2a),  impelled  bim  to  emigrate  thither 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  since  some  of 
Kabiii's  contemporaries  were  still  alive  and  active 
(B.  B.87a;  II  nl.  110a).  Indeed,  it  seems  thai  for  a 
time  Eleazar  even  attended  the  lectures  of  R.  Hiy- 
yah  (Ter.  Ket.  i\.  88b;  For.  B.  M.  x.  12c)  and  of 
U.  Boshaiah  (Ter.  Feb.  iv.  5d).     This  was  for  him 

a  period  of  bard  study,  which  gave  rise  to  the  homi- 
lelie  remark  that  the  Biblical  saving  (Prov.  v.  19), 
"Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love."  was  well 
illustrated  by  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  at  Sepphoris,  who 

was  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  all  worldly  needs  (Er.  54b). 

Eater,  Eleazar  became  attached   to  the  college 

founded  by  Ii  Johanan  at  Tiberias  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4b; 

Tem.  25b;  Ker.  27a),  where  his  scholarship  procured 

him  great  honors.      In  the  city  he  was 

At  associated   wilh   Simon   b.  Eliakini   in 

Tiberias,      the  office  of  judge  (  B.  K.  1 17ln,  and  at 

the  college  he  occupied  the  position  of 

colleague-disciple    (TO^TIl  "DPI)   of  Johanan  (Yer. 

Sanh.  i.  18b),  who  himself  repeatedly  admitted  that 

Eleazar  had  enlightened  him  (Yer.  Meg.  i,  72c;   Ter. 

Sanh.  iii.  21b),  once  declaring  that,  "the son  of  Pedat 
sits  and  interpi  rtsthe  Law  as  did  Moses  at  the  direct 

inspiration  from  the  Almighty  "  (Yeb.  72b).  After 
the  death  ol  Simeon  b.  I.akish,  Eleazar  was  chosen 
to  lill  the  position  of  assistant,  to  Johanan  (B.  M. 
84a).        When    Johanan     became    disabled    through 

grief  at   Simeon's  death,  Eleazar  presided  over  the 

College  (Ter.  Meg.  i.  7'.'b).  and  after  the  death  ol 
Johanan  succeeded  him  in  the  olliee  of  head  master. 

The  fame  of  Eleazar  as  an  expert,  expounder  of 
the  Eaw  having  reached  Babylonia,  his  most  promi- 
nent content  pora  i  ies  t  hi  ire  addressed  to  him  intricate 

halakic  questions,  to  which  be  returned  satisfactory 
answers  (Bezah  16b;  Ter.  Kid.  i.  60c;  B.  B.  185b; 
Bui.  stib).    This  happened  so  often  that  he  became 

known   in    his   native   country  as   the  "  master  [Ai   . 

legal  authority]  of  the  land  of  Israel"  (Toma  9b; 
Git- 19b;  Niddah  20b);  and  anonymous  decisions 
introduced  in  the  Babylonian  schools  with  the  state 
men)  ono  in?L"("They  sent  word  from  there";  Be 

z.all  4b;  (lit.  7:la)  were  Understood,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  emanate  from  Eleazar  h.  Pedat  (Sanh  17b). 

Eleazar  was  averse  to  the  study  of  esoterics  (Hag. 
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13a)      With  reference  to  this  study,  he  would  cite 

tin-  saying  of  Ben  his.  [Sirach]  iii.  21), 

"Si  i  k  not  things  t liar  are  too  hard  for 

His  Views    thee,  and  search  not  out  things  that 

on  Study,  are  above  tlrj  strength"  (Yer.  Hag.  ii. 
He  prized  knowledge  above  all 
things;  therefore  he  remarked,  "He  who  possesses 
know  ledge  is  as  greal  as  ii  I  tie  T<  rnple  were  rebuilt 
in  his  days "  (Sanh.  92a);  and  from  Job  w  21  he 
teaches  that  he  who  does  not  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  scholars  will  not  he  blessed  in  his  prop- 
erty (/A.).     Eleazar  was  exceedingly  p \  and  often 

lacked  the  necessaries  of  life  (Ta'an.  25a).  He  fre- 
quently sang  the  praises  of  charity.  "The  practise 
oi  charity,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  "is  more  meritori- 
ous than  all  oblations;  as  the  Bible  sa_\  s  (Prov.  xxi. 
To  do  justice  [Hebr.  npIV]  and  judgment  is 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice'  [Suk. 
[9b]  He  who  practises  charity  secretly  is  greater 
[in  the  sight  of  God]  than  Moses  himself ;  for  Moses 
himself  admitted  (I)eut.  i\.  19),  '  I  was  afraid  of  the 
auger.'  while  of  Secret  charity  the  Bible  says  (Prov. 
\\i.  14),  'A  gift  in  secret  pacineth  anger  '  "  (B.  B.  910. 
Benevolence  and  acts  of  loving-kindness,  riv'DJ 
D'lDn.  extending  to  both  rich  and  poor,  are.  accord- 
ing to  Eleazar's  interpretation,  even  greater  than 
charity;  as  the  Bible  says  (Hosea  x.  12),  'Sow  to 
yourselves  in  righteousness  [Hebr.  np"IV?].  reap 
in  mercy  [TDnl"  With  reference  to  npiV.  the 
Bible  uses  "sowing,"  indicating  an  operation  that 
Laves  it  iu  doubt  whether  the  sower  will  or  will 
not  enjoy  the  fruit;  while  with  reference  to  mercy 
"reaping"  is  used,  an  occupation  that  renders  the 
enjoying  of  the  results  very  probable  (Suk.  49b). 
From  the  same  Scriptural  expression  Eleazar  draws 
i  in  hsson,  "  Charity  is  rewarded  only  in  proportion  to 
tin  kindness  in  it."  (//<.);  that  is,  the  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  it  involves. 

Poor  as  he  was,  Eleazar  would  never  accept  any 
gifts,  or  even  invitations  to  the  patriarch's  table. 
When  anj  were  extended  to  him,  he  would  decline 
them  with  the  remark,  "It  seems  that  ye  do  not  wish 
nic  to  live  long,  since  the  Bible  says  (Prov.  xv.  27), 

He  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live'"  (Meg.  28a;  Hul. 
llln  His  scant  earnings  In- would  share  with  other 
need}  scholars;  thus,  he  once  purposely  lost  a  coin 
in  order  that  poverty-stricken  Simon  b.  Abba,  who 
was  following  him,  might  And  it.  When  the  latter 
did  find  it  and  offered  to  restore  it.  Eleazar  assured 
him  that  he  had  renounced  its  ownership  and  for- 
i  all  rights  thereto,  and  that  consequently  it 
was   the   property  of   the   finder  (Yer.   B.   M.   ii. 

8c)  It  is  also  reported  as  his  custom  first  to  of- 
fer a  mite  to  tin-  poor,  and  then  to  offer  prayer  to 
God  (I!.  Ii.  10a).  Ev.n  to  impostors  be  would 
never  refuse  charity.  "Were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
istence of  impostors,  not  a  -ingle  refusal  of  char- 
ity could  ever  be  atoned  for;  we  therefore  ought 
to  show  gratitude  to  them"  (Yer.  Peah  viii.  'Jib; 
Ket.  68a) 

There  are  no  data  to  show  how  long  Eleazar  sur- 
vived R.  Johanan,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  died 

about  379  i  t 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.Anun    U.  letseq.;  Frnnkel, 
Vebo,  ]'i>.  llli'  ■'  seq.\  Heilprln,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  ti.,s.v.; 


Weiss.  //")'.  iii.  85  et  seq.;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin,  ed.  Filipowski. 

el'.  113a  et  seg. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR    B.  ABINA :     Palestinian    hagga- 
ili-it  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth 
turyc.B.);  junior  contemporary  of  Aha  II  I.,  in  n 
name  he  repeats  some  homiletic  remarks  (Pesik.  R. 
xiv.  60b,  xxi.   109b),  and  senior  of  R.  Yudan,  who 
reports  in  his  name  (Midr.  Teh.  xxxi.  7), 

One  of  the  homilies  bearing  Eleazar's  name  at ! 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  tantamount 
to  all  other  commandments  combined,  which  he 
tries  to  prove  from  passages  iu  each  of  the  three 
di\  isions  of  the  Bible — the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xvi.  28, 
29),  the  Prophets  (Ezek.  xx.  13),  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha(Neh.  ix,  13.  14). 
Bibliography:  Bacher,  Agada  <l<  r  PalcstinensUchen  Amo- 

r.e  r,  ill    69*)  et  >''•/. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR,  ABRAHAM:  Fictitious  author  of 
an  ancient  work  on  alchemy  published  in  Leipsic 
iu  1700,  and  bearing  the  title  "  R.  Abrahami  Elea- 
zaris  Uraltes  C'hy miseries  Werk."  The  real  author 
seems  to  have  been  Julius  Gervasius  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  whose  name  is  given  as  the  editor  on  the 
title-pageof  the  first  part.  In  the  preface  itis  stated 
that  Abraham  took  not  only  his  alchemislic  notions. 
but  also  the  illustrations,  from  the  copper  tablets  of 
Tubal  Cain.  The  edition  of  1760  is  said  on  the  title- 
page  to  be  the  second.  The  second  part  also  pre- 
tends to  be  by  Abraham  Eleazar,  who  asserts  that 
he  merely  reproduces  what  was  engraved  upon 
the  copper  tablets  byacertain  Jew,  Samuel  Baruch. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  original  was  written  in 
Latin,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac. 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider.  Schach  ln-i  den  Jicden.p.  183: 
idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  006;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  J  ml.  i.  231 ;  rompare 
Berthelot,  La  Chimie  au  Moyen  Agi .  i.  230. 

G. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  AHWAI  (AHBAI) :  Prob- 
ably identical,  according  to  Bacher  ("Ag.  Tan."  ii. 
553),  with  Eleazar  b.  Mahbai  or  Mahbai,  atanuaofthe 
second  century,  contemporary  of  Judah  b.  Bathvra 
and  Aha  I.  (Tosef.,Yeb.  xiv.  4).  He  is  cited  but 
twice  under  this  name.  His  most  important  remark 
is  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuehal  expression  10XP 
("saying";  literally,  "to  say"),  which  frequently 
follows  the  statement,  "God  spake  to  Moses,"  and 
which  he  explains  as  implying  that  God  sp.il 
Moses  not  in  Moses'  interest,  but  in  that  of  Israel: 
He  spake  to  Moses  to  say  to  the  people  (Sifra,  Wa- 
yikra,  ii.  13;  compare  Yalk.,  Lev.  431,  where  the  pa- 
tronymic is  "Dehabai "). 

s.  8.  9.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  'ARAK :  Tanna  of  the 
ond  generation  (first  century  c.e.).  Being  first  am 
the  disciples  of  R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (Ah.  ii. 
s.  Ab.  R.  X.  xiv.  3),  he  delighted  his  master  with 
his  wisdom  and  penetration,  so  that  the  most  ex- 
travagant encomiums  were  lavished  upon  him.  It 
was  said,  "  Were  all  the  sagesof  Israel  placed  in  one 
scale,  and  Eleazar  b.  'Arak  in  the  other,  he  would 
outweigh  them  all  "(AbV.e.  ;  Ab.  R.  X.  xiv.  4),  while 
his  great  master  styled  him  "  Rising  Well  "  or  "Gush- 
ing Stream"  (e\vw  }n:.  -njrisn  pyo.  «'*.).  The 
master  once  propounded  the  question,  "Which  ac- 
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ipnsition  is  best  for  man  to  strive  after?  "  Several 
solutions  were  handed  in,  among  them  one  from 
Eleazar,  who  suggested,  "A  good  heart  "  <y\D  2^1; 

1  Johanan   remarked,  "I   prefer   Eleazar's 

solution  to  all  of  yours,  since  yours  are  included  in 
b .  ii.  9;  Ab,  R,  \.  xiv.  5).  Again,  the  master 
propounded,  "Which  is  the  worst  characteristic  that 
man  should  shun?"  In  this  case,  also,  Eleazar's 
reply.  "An  evil  heart,"  was  accepted  by  the  teacher 
(ii.).    Compare  Beruriah  ;  Consolation. 

In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
also  Eleazar  distinguished  himself,  and  to  such  an 
Btenl  as  to  call  forth  his  master's  ecstatic  ex- 
clamation.   "Happy    art    thou,    ()  father  Abraham, 

from  whose  loins  sprang  Eleazar  b.  'Arak"  (Yer. 

Jag.  ii.  77a).     To  his  counsel,  often  sought  and  al- 

-  beneficial,  was  applied  the  Biblical  expression 

i  8),  "Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 
Beneficiaries  of  his  counsel  in  their  ad  mi  rat  ion  st  vied 
him  "Prophet";  whereupon  he  remarked,  "I  am 
neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  my 
teachers  have  communicated  to  me  the  traditional 
verily  that  every  counsel  subserving  the  promotion 

of  the  glory  of  God   realizes  g 1  results"  (Midi. 

Teh.  i,  3.  |.  His  motto  was.  •■  Be  diligent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  study  ;  be  prepared  to  answer  the  Epicurean, 
and  realize  for  whom  thou  laboiest  anil  who  thy 
employer  is." 

Eleazar's  name  is  connected  with  but  fewhalakot, 
and  w  it  li  only  one  halakic  midrash.     The  reason  for 
this  disappointing  paucity  of  doctrines  and  sayings 
is  found  in  the  story  of  the  period  immediately  sue- 
lie  death  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.     The  disci- 
ples chose  Jabneh  for  their  scene  of 
Eleazar  in  activity,  while  Eleazar  went  to  Em- 
Eramaus.     mans,  the  residence  of  Ids  wife — a  par- 
ticularly healthful  place, blessed  with 

water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  warm  bath-. 
Separated  from  his  colleagues,  his  faculties  became 
stunted;  and  he  is  said  to  have  completely  forgotten 
all  he  h.d  ever  learned  (All.  ]{.  N.  xiv.  6;  Eccl.  R. 
vii.  Ti.  In  later  years  he  was  pointed  out  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  self-opinionated;  the  Talmud  applying 
to  him  the  motto  of  li.  Nehorai:  " Inter  thyself  in  a 

■a  In  re  the  Law  is  studied,  and  think  not  that 
it  will  seek  thee;  fur  only  thy  colleagues  will  per- 
petuate it  in  thy  possession:  rely  not  on  thine  own 
understanding "  (Shab.  147b;  Ab.  iv.  14) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bacher.  Ag.  Tan   I    74  et  teq.;   Brail,  .V. /... 

;  Frankel,  Dark<  (...   kftoftnoft, p. 91 ;  Ham- 

burRer,  ft.   /:.   i:  It.  155;  Hetlprin,  Sedei  ha-Dorol,ll.  s.v.; 

Weiss.  Dor  Dor  we-Durshaw,  il.  80;  Zacuto,   l'»lin.i»,  ed. 

rskl,  p.  35b. 

S.   M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  ARYEH.    See  Low,  Ei  i  \z.ut. 

ELEAZAR  B.  AZARIAH:    Mishnaic  scholar 
"f   the    second    generation    (first    centur]    i 

r  contemporary   of  Gamaliel    II.,    Eliezer  b, 

II  ■  'i  anus,  and  Joshua  b.  Hananiah.  and  Senior  "I 
Akilei  i sili-,..  Deut.  32;  Sanh.  101a)  He  traced  his 
or  ten  generations  back  to  Ezra  (Ber  27b; 
Yer.  Veh  i.  3b),  and  was  verj  wealthy  (Shab.  54b; 
Bezah  23a;  compare  Kid.  mi..  Tin  se  Circum- 
stances, added  to  his  erudition,  gained  for  him  greal 
popularity.  When  Gamaliel  II..  in  consequence  ol 
Id-  provoking  demeanor,  was  temporarily  deposed 
V  -7 


from  the  patriarchate,  Eleazar.  though  still  very 
young,  was  elevated  to  that  office  bj  t  lie  deliberate 
choice,.!'  his  colleagues.  lie  did  not,  however,  oc- 
cupy  it    for  any   length   of  time,  for  the  Sanhedrin 

reinstated  Gamaliel,  lb-  was  retained  as  vice-presi- 
dent ("ab  bet  din"),  nevertheless,  and  it  was  arranged 
that    Gamaliel   Should   lecture  three  (some  say  two") 

Sabbaths,  and  Eleazar  every  fourth  (or  third)  Sab 
bath  (Her.  27b  tt  seq.  ;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7c  etseq.;  Yer 
Ta'an.  iv.  67d). 

In  company  with  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba, 
he  journeyed  to  Rome  (Kallah  1!.  vii.;  Derek  Ere? 
R    v. ).    Neither  the  object  of  the  journey  nor  the 
resultof  the  mission  is  stated;   but  that  affairs  im- 
portant as  pressing  were  involved  is  apparent  from 
the  season  at   which   the  journey  was  undertaken: 
they  celebrated  tile  Feast  of  Booths  aboard  the  ship 
(Sifra,  Emor,  xvi.  2;  Stik.  41b).     With  the  same  com- 
panions Eleazar  once  visited  the  ruins 
Journey  to   of   the   Temple   at   Jerusalem  (Sifre, 
Rome.        Deut.   43).     (in    a  visit  to   the   aged 
Dosa  b.  rlarkinas  the  latter  joyfully 
exclaimed,  "  In  him  1  m-c  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
tural saying  (Ps.  xxxvii.  25):  'I  ha\c  been  young, 

and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed   begging   bread  '"  (Yeh.  Ida; 

Yer.  Yeii.  i.  Sc  1 1  seq.  i.  by  which  he  probably  alluded 
to  Eleazar's  great  learning  and  his  proverbial  wealth. 
The  latter  was  amassed  by  dealing  in  wine,  oil 
(Tosef.,  'Ab.  Zarah,  v.  1  ;  B.  11.  91a),  and  cattle 
(Shab.  54b;  Bezah  23a).  Subsequent  generations 
entertained  the  belief  that  dreaming  of  Eleazar  b 
Azariah  presaged  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
With  Eleazar's  accession  to  the  patriarchate  the 

p. .rials  of  the  academy  were  opened  wide  to  all  who 
Bought  admittance.  It  is  said  that  three  hundred 
benches  had  to  be  added  for  the  accommodation  of 

the  eager   throngs  which    pressed    into   the  halls  of 

learning.     Under  his  presidency,  too.  a  review  of 

undecided  points  of  law  was  undertaken.      To  Elea 
/.ir  rabbinic  homiletics  owes  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  called  patOD  (=  "contiguous"),  by  which  one 
Scriptural  passage  is  explained  or  supplemented  by 

another    immediately    preceding    or    succeeding    it. 

Thus.  Eleazar  declares  that   the  slanderer  and  the 

listener  and   the   false  witness  deserve 

His  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.      He  derives 

Exegetic     this  idea  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the 

Principle,    expression  (Ex.   xxii.  80  [A.  V.  31]), 

"  Ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  and  {il,. 
xxiii.    I)  the  prohibition  against  raising  false  reports, 

bearing  false  witness,  and  associating  with  the  false 
witness  (Pes.  118a;  Mak.  23a) 

In  his  homilies  he  generally  aims  to  bring  out 
some  ethical  or  practical  lesson.  With  reference  to 
lie  I  lay  of  Atonement  the  Bible  says  i  Lev.  xri.  30), 
"On  that  day  .  .  .  ye  may  be  (dean  |llebr.  Iinon 
shall  cleanse  yourselves  "|  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord."  Therefrom  Eleazar  draws  the 
lesson  that  theellicac\  ..I  the  <la\  extends  only  to 
sins    against    (hid,  while    sins  against    man   are  not 

forgiven  unless  the  offended  partj  has  first  been 
reconciled  (Yoma  viii,  9;  Sifra,  Ahare  Mot.  viii  2). 
The  Bible  says  (Deut.  \\iii.  8  [A.  V.  7J),  "Thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian  .  .  .  because  thou  wast 

a  st, anger    in    his    land."     Thereupon     Eleazar    re 
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marks,  "Tin-  Egyptians  admitted  the  Israelites  out 
of  self-interest ;  nevertheless  God  accounts  their  act 
as  one  of  merit.  Now,  if  he  who  unintentionally 
confers  a  favor  is  accorded  a  token  of  merit,  how 
much  more  so  he  who  intentionally  doesagood  deed  " 
(Sifre,  Deut.  252;  compare  Ber.  63b).  Similar  is  his 
deduction  from  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  which  says,  "When 
thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and 
hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  1. 1  fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
fatherless,  and  for  the  widow:  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands. " 
"Here,"  argues  Eleazar,  "the  Bible  promises  bless- 
ings to  him  by  whom  a  good  deed  is  done  uninten- 
tionally ;  hence  if  one  unwittingly  loses  money,  and 
a  needy  one  finds  it  and  sustains  life  thereon,  God 
will  bless  the  loser  for  it"  (Sifra,  Wayikra  [Hoba], 
xii.  13;  Sifre,  Deut.  183). 

Eleazar  was  independent  in  his  Biblical  interpre- 
tations. He  often  rejected  Akiba's  opinions,  re- 
marking. "Even  if  thou  persist  the  whole  day  in  ex 
tending  and  limiting  [see  Hkhmeneitics],  I  shall 
not  barken  to  thee"  (Sifra,  Zaw,  xi.  6;  Men.  89a), 
or,  "Turn  from  the  Haggadahand  be- 

Biblical  take  thee  to  the  laws  affecting  leprosy 
Inter-  and  the  defilement  of  tents"  (D'VJJ 
pretations.  ry6nXl ;  Hag.  14a;  Sanh.  38b).  Above 
all,  he  strove  to  be  methodical.  When 
one  applied  to  him  for  information  on  a  Biblical 
topic,  he  furnished  that;  was  he  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain a  mishnah,  a  halakah,  or  a  haggadah,  he  ex- 
plained each  point.  Eleazar  wasopposed  to  frequent 
sentences  of  capital  punishment.  In  his  opinion 
a  court  that  averages  more  than  one  execution  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  is  a  murderous  court  (Mak. 
i.  10;  see  Capital  Punishment). 

In  the  following  few  sentences  is  comprised  Elea- 
zar's  practical  philosophy: 

"  Without  religion  there  is  no  true  wisdom ;  without  wisdom 

there  is  no  religion.    Where  there  is  no  wisdom  there  is  no  fear 

of  God ;  where"  there  is  no  fear  of  God  there  is 

Wisdom,      no  wisdom.    Where  there  is  no  discernment 

there  is  no  learning ;    without  learning  there 

Is  no  discernment.    Where  there  is  a  want  of  bread,  study  of 

the  Corah  can  not  thrive;  without  study  of  the  Torah  there  is  a 

lack  of  bread. 

"  With  what  is  he  to  be  compared  who  possesses  more  knowl- 
edge than  good  deeds?  With  a  tree  of  many  branches  and  but 
few  mots.  A  storm  comes  and  plucks  it  up  and  turns  it  over. 
Thus  also  Scripture  says  (Jer.  xvii.  6),  'He  shall  be  like  the 
heath  in  tin-  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh;  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land 
and  not  Inhabited.1  But  what  does  he  resemble  who  can  show 
more  good  deeds  than  learning ?  A  tree  of  few  branches  and 
many  n>nts.  Even  should  all  the  winds  of'heaven  rage  againsl 
it,  they  could  not  move  it  from  its  place.  Thus,  the  Bible  says 
(I.e.  8),  'lie  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
lieat  COmeth,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green  :  and  shall  not  be  care- 
ful in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from  yielding 
fruit '  "  ( Ab.  iii.  17 ;  Ah.  K.  N.  xxii.  1 ). 

While  he  lived  he  enjoyed  the  encomiums  of  his 
famous  colleagues,  who  said,  "That  generation  in 
which  Eleazar  l>.  Azariah  flourishes  can  not  be 
termed  orphan"  (Hag.  8b;  Mek.,  Ho.  xvi.V,  and 
when  lie  died  the  learned  said,  "With  the  death  of 
K.  Eleazar  b.  Azariuh  was  remo\  ed  the  crown  of  the 
gages"  (Tosef.,  Sotah.  xv.  3;  Sotah  49b;  Yer.  Sotah 
i\   34c) 


Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  319  el  sen.;  Brull,  itfebo 
ha-Mishnah,  i.  88  et  seq.;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah.  pp. 
91  ct  seq.;  Grate.  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  37  ct  seq.;  Hamburger.  R. 
II.  T.  ii.  1.%  et  seq.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  s.t'.;  Weiss. 
Dor,  ii.  94  et  seq.;  Zacuto,  Yuftasin,  ed.  Fllipowski,  pp.  39b 
ct  seq. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  OF    BARTOTA.       See    Eleazar 

B.    Jl'DAII   OP   BaBTOTA. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DAMA.     See  Ben  Dama. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DIN  AI :  Leader  of  the  Zealots 
(35-60,  C.E.).  When  the  Jews  of  Persa  had  bound- 
ary disputes  with  the  pagan  population  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  procurator  Fadus  killed  Annibas,  one  of 
tin-  three  leaders,  and  banished  the  other  two,  Am- 
ram  and  Eleazar.  The  latter  may  be  identical  with 
Eleazar  b.  Dinai.  When  Jewish  pilgrims  traversing 
Samaritan  territory  were  killed  by  hostile  Samari- 
tans, the  Jews  in  self-defense  called  Eleazar  b.  Dinai 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  he  ravaged  Akraba 
tene. 

The  procurator  Felix  succeeded  by  cunning  in 
capturing  Eleazar  and  his  band,  sending  him  in 
chains  to  Rome  (Josephus,  "  Ant."  xx.  1,  §  1 ;  6,  §  1 ; 
8,  §5;  "B.  J."ii.  12,  $  4;  13,  §  2). 

Rabbinical  sources  also  mention  Eleazar.  The 
Midrash  to  Cant.  iii.  5  says  that  in  the  days  of 
Amram  and  (Ben)  Diuai  the  Jews  prematurely  at- 
tempted liberation.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  com- 
panion of  Eleazar,  Tehina  ben  Perisha  by  name, 
probably  the  Alexander  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Through  the  example  of  these  two  men  murders 
became  so  frequent  that  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
for  an  unknown  murderer  (Deut.  xxi.  1-8)  was  abol- 
ished (Sotah  ix.  9;  Tosef.  xiv.  1;  Bab.  47b;  Yer. 
24a ;  Sifre,  Deut.  205).  The  wife  of  Eleazar  b.  Dinai 
is  also  mentioned  (Ket.  27a). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesc?i.  4th  ed.,  ill.  431,  436 ;  Schurer. 
llexeh.  3d  ed.,  i.  570;  Biichler,  Das  6  rogue  Siincilrion  in  ■>>■ 
i  Kgatem,  P-  1*3.  Vienna,  1902. 
g.  S.  Kb. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DTJRDAIA:  A  famous  peni- 
tent, quoted  both  as  a  warning  against  debauch- 
ery, which  leads  to  death,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  repentance,  which  leads  to  eternal  happiness.  It 
is  related  of  him  that,  after  leading  a  life  of  licen- 
tiousness, he  at  last  bethought  himself  of  his  latter 
end.  He  mentally  sought  intercessors  among  the 
elements,  beseeching  them  to  appeal  for  his  pardon 
and  future  peace;  but  none  was  found  competentto 
act  for  him,  they  themselves  beiugfinite,  and  doomed 
to  annihilation.  Concluding  that  his  future  de- 
pended solely  on  himself,  he  prayed  and  wept  until 
he  died.  Thereupon,  legend  adds,  a  Bat  Kol  an- 
nounced that  Eleazar  was  assured  of  happiness  in 
the  hereafter.  When  Rabbi  (Judah  I.)  heard  this 
story,  he  exclaimed,  "Verily,  some  procure  eternal 
happiness  only  after  toiling  manyyears,  while  others 
obtain  the  same  result  in  a  short  time"  ('Ab.  Zarah 
17a). 
b.s.  B.  M 

ELEAZAR    B.   ELEAZAR    HA-KAPPAR. 

See  Bab  KaI'I'ARA. 

ELEAZAR    (ELIEZER)     B.    ENOCH:     A 

scholarly  contemporary  of  'Akabia  b.  Mahalalel  and 
Gamaliel  II.     According  to  the  statement  of  Judah 
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b.  'Illai,  it  was  tliis  Eleazar,  and  not  'Akabia.  who 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  the 
reason  thai  he  quibbled  about  the  rabbinic  regula- 
tions concerning  "cleansing  of  hands"  ('Eduy.  v.  6). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him;  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  cited  in  connection  with  'Akabia,  ami  the 
explicit  declaration  of  the  transgression  which 
prompted  the  august  tribunal  to  excommunicate 
him.  evidence  his  prominence  in  his  day.  Probably 
because  of  excommunication,  in  which  suite  he 
ended  his  earthly  existence  (i/>. ),  none  of  ins  doctrines 
was  discussed  in  the  academies  or  recorded  in  rabbinic 
literature. 

Bini.iocRAPiiv  :  Melri,  Introduction  I"  Abot,ed.  Stern,  lll»; 
Mendelsohn,  In  Rev.  El.  Juivi  -,  xll.  39  •  (  81  ■<• 

-  -  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  OF  HAGRONIA :  Babylonian 
scholar  of  tin- fourth  amoraic  generation  (fifth  cen- 
tury); juuiorof  Aha  b.  Jacob  and  Kaba  (b.  Joseph), 
lb-  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
anil  both  times  in  connection  with  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Once  lie  incurs  divine  punishment 
for  assuming  rabbinic  authority  at  a  place  over 
which  extended  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Aha  b.  Jacob 
('Er.  (ilia  ;  and  then  again  lie  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing dreamed  an  ominous  dream.  It  was  a  season  of 
drought  at  Hagronia  ( Agranum ;  Neubauer,  "  G.  T." 
p.  317)  when  Raba  happened  to  visit  tbe  town.  He 
ordained  a  day  of  fasting  and  player,  but  no  rain 
came.  Then  he  inquired,  "Did  any  one  have  a 
dream  last  night?"  Eleazar  had  bad  one,  and  at 
Raba's  request  he  told  it  as  follows:  "There  was 
said  to  me  in  my  dream,  'Good  greetings  to  the  good 
teacher  from  the  good  Lord  who,  in  His  goodness, 

docth  g I  to  His  people.'  "     On  hearing  this  Raba 

remarked,  " This  betokens  that  Heaven  will  lie  pro- 
pitious "  Thereupon  prayer  was  again  offered,  and 
soon  rain  descended  (Ta'an.  34b) 

S.  -  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER)  B.  HISMA  :  Tanna 
of  the  second  and  third  generations  (second 
century);  disciple  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  Ga- 
maliel II.  (Hag.  3a;  Hor.  10a).  In  their  use  of  tbe 
word  "ben"  in  connection  with  his  cognomen  "His- 
ma"  or  "Hasina"  (see  Geiger,  "Schriften,"  iv.  343, 
and  Strack,  "Einleitung  in  den  Thalmud,"  2d  cd., 
p.  81),  the  sources  are  inconsistent  ;  its  insertion, 
however,  seems  justifiable.  "Hisma"is  not  an  ad- 
jectival cognomen  (see  Eleazar  I.),  but  a  locative, 
the  place  probably  being  identical  with  Hi/.meh 
I. unc/,  "Jerusalem,"  vi.  C7  ;  Hastings,  "Diet. 
Bible,"  \.,s.v.  "Azmaveth");  hence  "ben  Ilisma" 
means  "son  of  [="native  of  "  |  Hisma "  (compare 
R.  II.  17a;    Meg.   Ilia;    Kid.  ii.  3). 

Several  halakot  are  preserved  under  Eleazar's 
name  in  the  Mishnah  (Ter.  iii.  5;  B.  M.  vii.  5),  and 
he  i-.  nut  with  in  halakic  controversies  with  Eleazar 
b.  Azariah  and  Akiba  (Neg.  vii.  2;  Sifra,  Ta/ria'.  i. 
ind  with  Eliezerb.  Jacob  1. 1  Pes.  82a;  Yalk.  U 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  die  economic  rule  that 
the  employee  is  not  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  Ins 
employer's  produce  greater  than  the  amount  of  bis 
wages(B.  M.  vii,  5,  92a;  Sifre,  Deui    266 

Bome  haggadol  also  ale  ascribed  to  him  (Mek., 
Beshallah,  Wayassa',  I ;  ib. .  Amalek,  I .  Yoma  19b). 
Conjointly  with  R  Joshua,  lie  gives  an  allegorical 


reason  for  Amalek's  attack  on  Israel  (Ex.  xvii.  8  et 

ki-'j.)  just  at   the  time  it  occurred.     Citing  Job  viii. 

11,    "Can   a   rush   grow   up  without 

Specimen     mire?     Can    the    flag   grow   without 
of  water?"    he  remarks,  "Even  so  is  it 

Exegesis,  impossible  for  Israel  to  flourish  with- 
out the  Law  ;  and  since  they  had  neg- 
lected  the  Law  [see  Ex.  xvii.  1-7],  an  enemy  was 
ordered  out  to  war  against  them  "  (compare  Yalk. 
to  Kx.  I.e.,  §  202;  anonymous  in  Yalk.  to  Job  I.e., 
§  '.io4).  Again,  be  cites  Isa.  xliii.  22.  "But  thou  hast 
not  called  on  me,  O  Jacob,"  and  applies  it  to  those 
who  arc  not  devout  in  their  prayers,  but  while  re- 
citing the  "Shema'  "  communicate  with  their  neigh- 
bors by  sign  language  (compare  Yalk.  to  Isa.  I.e., 
§  318). 

Not  only  was  lie  possessed  of  wide  rabbinic  learn- 
ing, buthe  was  also  an  adept  in  the  sciences.  Joshua, 
introducing  him  and  Johanan  b.  (Gudgada)  Nuri  to 
the  notice  of  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.,  remarked  of 
them  that  they  could  approximately  calculate  the 
number  of  drops  contained  in  the  ocean  (Hor.  10a). 
As  they  were  very  poor,  Gamaliel  appointed  them 
to  remunerative  offices  in  the  academy  (Sifre, 
Dent.  14;  Yalk..  Deut.902;  Hor.  I.e.).  Probably 
ii  was  here — because  the  academicians  sought  from 
him  instruction  in  secular  science — that  Eleazar  re- 
marked, "The  laws  concerning  birds'  nests  and  those 

C lining  the  incipient  uncleanness  of  woman  are 

elements  of  the  Law,  while  astronomy  and  geom- 
etry are  only  condiments  of  wisdom"  (Ab.  iii.  18; 
Ab.  R.  N.  xxvii.  2). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Aa.  Tun.  i.  :t74;  Briin.  Itebo  ha- 
Mishnah,  i.  148;  Frankel,  Darkeha-Mishnah,  p.  134 ;  (ieiger, 
SchriftA  n,  Iv.  843;  lleilprin.  Seder  hOrDorot,  ti..  >.i\;  Weiss, 
Dor,  ii.  I"1"-:  Ziu'iito,  Ynhdsin,  ed.  Flllpowski,  p.  41b. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  JACOB.    See  Eliezer  B.  Jacob. 

ELEAZAR  B.  JAIR  :  Leader  of  the  Sicarii,  the 
remnant  of  whom,  driven  from  Jerusalem  about  70 
by  Eleazar  b.  Ananias,  retired  to  MaSADA.  Eleazar 
was  a  descendant  of  Judah,  the  founder  of  the  party 
of  Zealots.  Besieged  by  the  Romans,  Eleazar  ex- 
horted bis  fellow  warriors  to  prefer  death  to  slavery, 
and,  when  it  became  necessary,  to  kill  first  their 
families  and  then  themselves.  This  speech,  together 
with  a  dirge  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ascribed  to 
him,  is  found  in  Hebrew  in  Yosippon,  eh.  97.  though 
the  hero  is  here  erroneously  called  "Eleazar  b.  Ana- 
nias." 

Bibliography:  Gr&tz,  Oeseh.  4th  ed.,  ill.  4uo,  549;  Schflrer. 
Bench.  8d  ed.,  L  889. 

o.  S.   Kit 

ELEAZAR  (LAZAR)  BEN  JOSE  I.:  Tanna 
of  the  fourth  and  tilth  generations  (second  cen- 
tury). He  was  second  among  the  live  learned 
sons  of  Jose  b.  Halafta  (Sliab.  118b;  Yer.  Yob  i. 
5b  and  the  father  repeatedly  reports  opinions  which 
he  had  heard  from  Eleazar  (Sifre,  Deut.  148;  Pes 
117a;    Yuma  67a),  while  the  latter  transmits  bala 

kol    in    his   father's  name   (Men,    54b;    IVsik    i     l:i i 

He  is  often  cited  in  the  Tosefta,  though  never  in  the 
.Mishnah.  He  accompanied  Simon  b.  Ynhai  on  a 
visit  to  Rome,  with    the  object  of  appealing    to   the 

government  for  the  abrogation  of  the  renewed  Ha 

ill  ianio  decrees, which  seriously  impeded  I  he  religious 
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life  of  the  Jews.  On  the  way  Eleazar  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  but  he  recovered  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  journey  (Me'i.  17b;  see  Rashi).  The 
mission  was  successful  (Me'i.  17a</«v. :  see  Simeon 
b.  Yohai),  and  at  Rome  Eleazar  met  the  organizer  of 
the  first  Roman  Jewish  academy,  Mattai  b.  Heresh, 
with  whom  lie  discussed  halakic  questions  (Yoma 

Nit,  ;    Me  1.    17:0. 

Of  this  and  other  journeys  Eleazar  reports  some 
experiences.  In  Rome  he  saw  the  curtain  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  high  priest's  golden  head- 
band, which  Titus  had  carried  thither  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Yoma  57a;  Suk.  5a).  In  Alexandria  he  learned 
tli.it  the  ancient  Egyptians  bad  tilled  in  with  Jewish 
bodies  unfinished  places  in  the  walls:  he  iseven  said 
to  have  actually  seen  evidences  of  those  cruelties 
(Sanh.  Ilia).  Twice  he  reports  controversies  with 
Samaritans  (Sotah  33b  [Yer.  Sotah  vii.  21a  reads 
"Eleazar  b.  Simon"];  Sanh.  90b). 

Eleazar  lays  great  stress  on  philanthropic  works, 
saying,  "Charity  and  benevolence  are  intercessors 
for  Israel:  they  effect  peace  between  God  and  the 
people"  (Tosef.,  Pes.  iv.  18:  B.  B.  10a).  He  fur- 
ther sa\  s,  "  Whoso  sinnethand  repenteth,  and  there- 
after leadeth  an  upright  life,  obtaincth  immediate 
pardon;  but  whoso  saith,  'I  shall  sin  and  then  re- 
pent,1 three  times  will  he  be  forgiven,  but  no  more" 
(Ab.  R.  N.  xl.  5). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  412:  Brtill,  Mebn  ha- 
Mishnah,  i.  :.'l>i;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  vr.:  »Vbs, 
Dor,  11.  187;  see  also  Gratz,  Oesch.  2d  ed.,  iv.  208;  Vogel- 
Bteln  and  Ilieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Bom,  i.  31. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  (LAZAR)  B.  JOSE  II.:  Pales- 
tinian amora  of  the  fifth  generation  (fifth  century  i ; 
senior  of  Nahman  II.  and  Aha  III.  (Pesik.  v.  55a). 
Most  of  his  utterances  are  remarks  which  he  had 
directly  or  indirectly  heard  from  Abbahu,  Hauiiia 
Ic  Abbahu,  Tanhum  b.  Hiyya,  and  others  (Yer.  Ber. 
vii.  11.1:  Yer.  Ma'as.  i.  49a,  ii.  49c;  Yer.  'Er.  iii. 
23d;  Lam.  R.  iii.  17);  but  he  also  expresses  his  own 
views.  both  doctrinal  and  homiletical  (Yer.  Shab. 
xvi.  15d;  Yer.  Kil.  viii.  31a;  Yer.  Hallah,  ii.  58b; 
Ex.  R.  xxiii.  5;  Lev.  R.  xi.  G;  Pesik.  I.e.).  His 
father.  Jose  II.,  seems  to  have  been  his  principal 
teacher,  for  frequently  it  was  before  him  that  Elea- 
zar propounded  his  views  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3d,  iv.  8a; 
Yer.  Ned.  iv.  38d);  and  it  is  related  that  his  father 
often  chilled  him  for  lack  of  zeal.  Quoting  tin-  state- 
ment (I  Chron.  ix.  20),  "In  time  past  the  Lord  was 
with  him  [Phinehas],"  lie  used  to  say,  "As  long  as 
Phinehas  was  zealous  for  the  Law,  the  Lord  was 
with  him;  but  when  he  ceased  to  be  zealous  the 
Lord  forsook  him  "  (Yer.  Yoma  i.  38d  ;  Yer.  Meg.  i. 
72a .  Yer.  llor.  iii.  47d>. 

e   -  S    M. 

ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER,  LAZAR)  B.  JTJ- 
DAH  OF  BARTOTA  (BIRIA,  BIRTA,  BIR- 
TOTA)  :  Scholar  and  philanthropist  of  the  third 
tannaitic  .<  aeration  (first  and  second  centuries);  dis- 
ciple of  Joshua b.  Ilananiah.  and  contemporary  of 
Akiba  (T.  Y.  iii.  4.  5;  Tosef.,  Bek.  vii.  6).  Some- 
times the  cognomen  is  omitted  (compare  Tosef., 
Zab.  i.  5,  and  Zab.  i.  1 1,  and  si  the  patro- 

nymic (All.  iii.  7).  While  his  name  is  connected 
with    but    few   halakot,  and   with    still    fewer  mid- 


rashim.  he  has  established  for  himself  an  indelible 
name  in  the  list  of  the  charitable.  His  motto  was. 
"Give  Him  of  His  own:  thyself  and  what  thou 
possessest  are  His,  as  David  says  (I  Chron.  xxix. 
14):  'All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have 
we  given  thee  '  "  (Ab.  iii.  7);  and  he  lived  up  to  his 
motto.  It  is  related  that  he  was  so  extravagant  in 
his  benevolence  as  to  give  away  all  that  he  possess*  d; 
wherefore  the  collectors  for  the  poor  would  avoid 
meeting  him  (Ta'an.  24a).  In  illustration  of  this 
characteristic,  the  Talmud  (ih.)  cites  the  following 
instance:  "Eleazar's  daughter  was  to  be  married. 
While  making  purchases  for  the  occasion,  he  espied 
the  collectors,  who  were  hiding  from  him.  He  over- 
took them,  and  begged  them  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  mission.  They  informed  him  that  they  were 
soliciting  for  a  marriage  portion  for  a  couple  of 
orphans,  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  'Verily,  that 
couple  takes  precedence  over  my  daughter  ' ;  and  he 
gave  them  all  that  be  bad  about  him."  Legend 
adds  that  he  retained  one  zuz,  and  with  that  lie 
bought  wheat,  which  be  carried  home  and  put  away 
in  the  storeroom.  When  his  wife  soon  afterward 
tried  to  open  the  room  in  order  to  see  what  Eleazar 
had  brought,  it  was  found  to  be  full  to  overflowing 
with  grain.  lu  the  meantime  Eleazar  had  repaired 
to  the  academy,  and  thither  his  daughter  hastened 
with  the  joyful  tidings,  remarking,  "Come  and  see 
what  thy  friend  has  done  for  thee";  but  when  be 
had  heard  her  story,  be  consecrated  the  grain  also  to 
charity. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan. i. 443;  Briill,  Mebo  ha-Mieh- 
nah,  1.142;  Frankel,  Darke  lia-Mishnah,  p.  134;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  8.U.;  Zacntn,  l'uha.*in,  vd.  Kilipuwskl.  i>. 
56b. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  JTJDAH  BEN  KALONY- 
MTJS    OF   WORMS:     Talmudist    and    cabalist; 

born,  probably  at  Mayence,  about  1176;  died  at 
Worms  in  1238.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Kalonymus  family  of  Mayence,  and  a  disciple  of 
Judab  he-Hasid,  who  initiated  him  into  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  at  that  time  little  known  in  Germany. 
According  to  Zunz,  Eleazar  was  hazzan  at  Erfurt 
before  he  became  rabbi  at  Worms.  In  1233  be  took 
part  in  the  great  Synod  of  Mayence  which  enacted 
the  body  of  regulations  known  as  "Takkanot  ShuM  " 
(D)t?="  Speyer,  Worms,  Mayence  ").  Eleazar  under- 
went great  sufferings  during  the  Crusades.  On  t lie 
night  of  22  Kislew,  1196,  he  was  engaged  on  his 
commentary  on  Genesis  (be  relates  that  he  had 
reached  the  parashah  Wayesheb),  when  two  cru- 
saders entered  his  bouse  and  killed  his  wife  Dulcina, 
his  two  daughters  Belat  and  Hannah, and  his  son 
Jacob.  His  wife  had  conducted  a  business  in  parch 
meat  scrolls  in  order  to  support  the  family  and  en- 
able him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study. 

Eleazar  developed  a  vigorous  activity  in  many 
directions.  On  the  one  baud,  he  was  a  Talmudist 
of  vast  erudition,  a  liturgist  gifted  with  a  clear  and 
easj  style,  and  an  astronomer,  and  was  well  versed  in 
the  sciences  open  to  the  Jews  of  Germany  at  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  cabalist  swayed 
by  hallucinations:  he  saw  legions  of  angels  ami 
demons,  and  exerted  himself  to  spread  cabalistic 
systems  which  went  far  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
tlie  authors  of  the  Cabala.     In  bis  cabalistic  works 
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he  developed  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mysti- 
cism associated  with  the  lettersof  the  alphabet.    The 
philosophical  Cabala  of  tin  school  of  Isaac  the  Blind 
is  replaced  by  arithmetical  speculations.     Bj   tin 
gematria  and   notarikou  systems  of  interpretation 
1  in  tin-  Talmud,  Eleazar  invented  new  combi 
..is  by  which  miraclescould  In-  performed.     The 
adic  anthropomorphism    which   In-   had   com 
I  in  his  earlier  works  ("Ha-Rokeah,"  "Sha'are 
id  weha-Yihud")  occupied  later  the  forei 
in  his  cabalistic  writings.   Eleazar's  great  mei  ii 
lies  not  in  his  new  cabalistic  system,  but  in  his  ethical 
works.     In  these  he  shows  greatness  of  soul  and  a 
piety  bordering  upon  asceticism.     Though  so   se 
vercly  tried  by  late,  In-  inculcates  cheerfulness,  pa- 
tience, and  love  for  humanity. 

Eleazar's  ethical  works  are:  (1)  "Ha  Kokoah,"  on 
the  numerical  value  of  the  word  npin.  corresponding 
'"that  of  -liviJK  (=  308).    Itisdivided 
Ethical      into  41)7  paragraphs  containing  kala- 
Works.      kot  and  ethics ;  first  published  at  Fano, 
1505.    ('-')  "Adderet  ha-Shem,"   still 
eitanl   in   manuscript   in  the   Vatican    Library.      ('.)) 
reh    llattaini,"    or   '"Seder   ha-Kapparot, "    on 
tence  and  confession  of  sin,  first  published  at 
Venice.  1543.     This  work,  which  is  included  in  the 
Ililkot  Teshubah  of  the  "Ha  Rokeah,"  has  been  re- 
produced    many    times    under   various    titles.       It 
appeared  under  the  title  "Darke  Teshubah"  at  the 
if  the  responsa  of  Mclr  of  Rothenburg  in  the 
Prague  edition ;  as  "'Inyane  Teshubah,"  or  "  Seder 
Teshubah,"  in   the  Sephardic    ritual   of   1584;    as 
"  Vesod  Teshubah,"  with  additions  by   Isaac  hen 
M   ses  Elles,  first  published  in  1583;  as  "  fore  l.lat 
(a'im ba- Derek " ;  andas  "Seferha  Eapparot."    The 
title  adopted  here  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
"  Kol    Bo,"    in    which    the   work    was   reproduced. 
(4)  "Sefer  ha  Hayyim,"   treating   of   tin-   unity   of 
God,  of  thi'  soul  and   its  at  tributes,  and  of  the  three 
recognized  by  the  ancients  as  "plant,  ani- 
mal, and  intellectual ")  in  man's  life.     (5)  "Sha'are 
d  ha  Vihud  weha  Emunah,"  a  treatise  on  the 
unity   and    incorporealily    of   God,    combating    the 
anthropomorphism  id'  the  Haggadah  (published  by 
Jellinek in  the  " Kokabe  Yi/hak  "  collection  [xxvii.  ]. 
Eleazar's  mystical  works  are:  (1)"  Yir'al  El,"  still 

■  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library,  con- 
taining mystical  commentaries  on  Psalm  Ixvii.,  on 
the  Menorah,  and  on  Sefirat  ha-'Omer.     (2)  "Sefer 

ha  Kabod."   mystical  explanations  of 

Cabalistic  various  Biblical  passages  (Neubauer, 
Works.  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1566, 
1).  (3)  "  Yavin  ha  Rekah,"  mystical 
commentaries  on  the  five  Megillol  Those  on  Ruth 
and  the  Song  of  Soul's  w.re  published  at  Lublin, 
1608.  ih  A  commentary  on  I'salm  exlv.  (MS.  lie 
Rossi  No  U38).  (5)  A  commentary  on  the  prayers 
mentioned  1>_\  Joseph  I>i  Imedigo  in  his  "  Mazref  la- 
Pokmah"  (p.  14b).  (6)  "Ta'ame  we  Sodot  ha 
Teflllah"  (Neubauer,  t'i  No.1575.)  (7)  "Perush  'al 
Siiir   Ye/irah,"  a  commentary  on   the  "Yezlrah," 

being  extracts  from  Shabbetliai  Donnolo's  common 
tarj  fragments  of  this  work  were  first  published 
at  Manilla   in  1562,  later   in    several   Other  plaCI        B 

complete  edition  was  printed  at  Przemysl,  Is1-'.* 
(8)  "Mid rash    we-Perush   'al  ha-Torah,"  cabalistic 


commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  mentioned  by  Azu- 
lai.     (9)  "Sha'are   Binah,"  in   which,   interpreting 

Biblical  verses  by  the  system  of  getnati  iyyot,  he 
Shows  the  Origin  Of  many  baggadot  of  the  Talmud. 

This  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  Solomon  al- 
Kabiz  in  his  "Hanoi  ha  Lewi."  (10)  "Shi'ur  Ko- 
inali,"  a  commentary  on  the  "Shi'ur  Komah,"  the 
"Pirke  de-Rabbi  Yishma'el,"  and  the  "Merkabah" 
(MS.  Michael).  (11)  "Seferha  1 1  ok  mah,"  cabalistic 
treatise  mi  the  various  names  of  God  and  of  angels, 
and  on  the  seventy  three  "  Gates  of  theTorah"  (nyc 
mini-  (12)  "Sefer ha-Shem,"  mystical  dissertations 
on  the  names  of  twenty  -two  letters,  with  a  table  of 

permutations  (Neubauer,  t'i.  No,  1569,4).  (13)"'Eser 
Shi-mot,"  commentary  on  the  ten  names  of  God 
(MS.  Michael.  No.  175).  ( I  t)  A  commentary  on  the 
piyyut  "Ha  Ohoz."  (15)  Six  small  cabalistic  Ilea 
tises  entitled  "Sod  ha -Ziwwug,"  "Sefer  ha  Nee- 
lam."  "Sefer  Mal'akim,"  "Sefer  Tagim."  "Sefer 
Pesak,"  and  "Sefer  ha-Kolot,"  all  of  which  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript  (Neubauer,  ib.  No.  1566).  (16) 
"  Likkutim,"  cabalistic  fragments,  mentioned  by  Re- 
canate.  (IT)  "Sode  Raza,"  a  treatise  on  the  myster- 
ies of  Cabala,  particularly  on  the  "Merkabah."  Part 
of  this  work  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1701. 
under  the  tit  le  "Sefer  Razi'el  ha-Gadol."  In  the  in- 
troduction the  editor  says  that  he  decided  to  publish 
this  book  after  having  seen  that  the  greater  part  of 
it.  had  been  produced  in  French  under  the  title 
"Images  des  Lett  res  de  1' Alphabet." 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Eleazar  wrote  tosafot 
to  many  Talmudical  treatises,  referred  to  by  lie/a 
lei  Ashkenazi  in  his  "Shitiah  Mekubbczet";  a  com 

minlaryon  "Shekalim"  in  the  Palestinian  recension. 
cited  by  Asheri  in  his  commentary  to  that  treatise  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud;  thirty-six  chapters  on  the 
examination  of  slaughtered   animals    (MS.    Michael 

No.  307).  Zunz  enumerates  fifty-five  liturgical 
poems  and  dirges  composed  by  Eleazar  and  oc- 
curring in  the  Ashkenazic  mahzorim,  kiuot,   and 

Selihot. 

Bibliography:  Zacuto,  Yuhasin.  p.  ■*,;] ;  Zunz,  Z.  a.  p.  13]  ; 
Idem,  /.(''  /"'"'  (/<  sch.  p.  818;  Gr&tz,  Oesch.  vil.  29;  stein- 
schnetder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  t'ls;  Landsnutn,  'Ammiuli-  ha- 
'Abodah.v.  25 :  Epstein.  Id  MonaUischrtfL,  x  xxvii.  75: 1  Hikes, 
in  i tru  al.  I. it.  1844;  idem,  Zur  Kenntntes  der  ReligUisen 
Poeste.  p.  Its;  Renan-Neubauer,  /.is  Rabbins  Frangate, pp. 

184  .'  *"/.;    Mli-liael.  Or  hill  lnili/im,  NO.   187, 

k.  I.  Bn. 

ELEAZAR      (ELIEZER)      HA-KAPPAR: 
Tanna  of  the  fourth  generation  (second  century); 

father  of  BaH  K  \it  \h.\.  who  is  sometimes  cited  by 
the  same  name.    Eleazar  is  quoted  in  the  Mishnah 

(Ale  i  v  ','1  I,  where  he  says,  "  Envy,  lust,  and  am  hi 
lion  shorten  man's  life"  From  him  the  Mishnah 
(ib.  22)  also  preserves  the  following  exhortation: 

"The  born  are  to  die.  and  the  dead    to  revive,  and 

the  living  io  be  judged;  in  order  to  know,  and  to 

notify  and  that  it  maybe  known,  that  lie  is  the 
Kramer,  and  lie  the  Creator,  and  lie  the  Judge,  and 
lb  the  Witness,  and  lie  the  Complainant,  and  He 
with  whom  there  is  no  iniquity,  nor  forget  fulness, 
nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  a  bribe,  foriill  is 
His.  is  ;i  bout  to  judge  ;  and  know  that  all  is  according 
to  His  plan.      Let  not  thy  '  ye/.er  '  [evil  inclinations] 

-  thee  thai  the  grave  is  an  asylum;  Cor  perforce 
thou  wast  created  (Jer  icviii  6),  and  perforce  thou 
wast  born,  and  perforce  ti livest,  and  perforce 
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thou  diest,  and  perforce  thou  art  about  to  give  ac- 
count and  reckoning  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He ! "  Elsewhere  (Sifre,  Num. 
42;  compare  Num.  R.  xi.  7)  he  says.  "Great  indeed 
is  peace :  it  is  the  end  of  all  blessings  "  (see  Num. 
vi.  26).  For  other  ethical  lessons  from  him  see  Ab. 
R.  N.  xxix.  4;  Derek  Erez  Zuta  ix.  1.  Some  of 
his  teachings  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  his  son. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  500:  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 
Dorat.  i i . .  >.'.:  C.  Taylor,  Saifingi  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  2d 
ed...  pp.  76  et  sea. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  LASI  BEN  JOSEPH:  German 
Talmudist;  born  in  Berlin  Sept.  24,  1740;  died  at 
Hamburg  Jan.  22,  1814.  He  studied  under  Tebele 
Scheuer,  rabbi  of  Bamberg,  and  later  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Schwersenz  under  R.  Gedaliah.  After  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Posen,  where  he  wasappointed 
dayyan  under  R.  Raphael  b.  Jekuthiel  ha-Kohen. 
In  1781,  after  the  latter  had  been  appointed  rabbi  at 
Altona,  Lasi  removed  there  also.  He  filled  for  some 
time  the  office  of  dayyan  at  Wandsbeck,  and  was 
appointed  "rosh  bet-din  "  of  the  three  communities 
of  Altona,  Wandsbeck,  and  Hamburg.  Eleazar 
Lasi  wrote:  "Mishnat  de  Rabbi  Eli'ezer,"  commen- 
tary on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  by  his  son  JMoses  (Al- 
tona, 1815) ;  a  similar  commentary  on  Eben  ha-'Ezer ; 
the  anonymous  "  Kontres,"  a  criticism  of  Saul  Ber- 
lin's "Mizpeh  Yokte'el."  His  glosses  and  novelise 
on  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  a  treatise  on  the  benedictions,  are 
still  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Btull.  col.  461:  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hebr.  Books  lirit.Mus.  p.  2S1:  Furst,  Bib].  Jiul.  i.233; 
Fuenn,  Keneset  TUsraeU  p.  12o;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  p. 
234. 
L.  G.  A.    PE. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MAHBAI.  See  Eleazau  b. 
Ahwai. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MALAI :  Palestinian  scholar 
of  the  fourth  century,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
but  once,  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  then  only 
as  the  reporter  of  a  homily  of  Simeon  b.  Lakish, 
which  reproves  the  wickedness  of  the  courts  with 
the  following  words:  "  '  Your  hands  are  defiled  with 
blood  '  (Isa.  lix.  3)  refers  to  the  judges,  whose  hands 
are  ever  open  to  receive  bribes;  'your  fingers  with 
iniquity  '  (ibid.)  refers  to  the  judiciary's  scribes,  who 
write  false  or  specious  documents;  'your  lips  have 
spoken  lies'  refers  to  the  lawyers,  who  misconstrue 
the  law,  or  instruct  their  clients  how  .to  plead;  'your 
tongue  hath  muttered  perverseness '  refers  to  the 
litigants,  who  plead  falsehood"  (Shab.  139a;  Rashi 
ad  loe.).  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  "Malai" 
was  Eleazar's  real  patronymic,  some  editions  read- 
ing "Simlai  "  instead  (see  Rabbinowicz,  "  Dikduke 
Soferim"  to  Shab.  I.e.), 

B-  8.  S.    M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MATTAI  (MATTHIAS)  : 
Tanna  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  (second 
century);  contemporary  of  Hananiah  b.  Hakinai, 
Ben  'Azzai,  and  Simon  of  Teman  (Tosef,,  Ber.  iv. 
18).  It  is  staled  that,  together  with  Halafta  and 
Hananiah,  he  examined  the  stones  which,  by  order 
of  Joshua,  tin-  Israelites  brought  up  from  the  Jordan 


and  pitched  in  Gilgal  (Josh,  iv.),  and  approximated 
their  weight  (Tosef..  Sotah,  viii.  6).  Eleazar  was  a 
disciple  of  R.  Tarphon  (Tosef.,  Ber.  I.e.;  compare 
Mek.,  Beshallah,  5),  and  is  met  with  in  scholastic 
disputations  with  Judah  b.  'lllai  and  Simon  b.  Yohai 
(Tosef.,  Pes.  vi.  2;  Pes.  79b  etseq.).  According  to  one 
report,  he  and  Hananiah  were  "  the  disciples  "  present 
at  the  dispute  between  R.  Mei'r  and  the  rabbis; 
(Yer.  Ma'as.  Sh.  ii.  53d);  according  to  another,  they 
were  among  the  four  expert  linguists  of  the  Jamnian 
Sanhedrin  (Yer.  Shek.  v.  48d ;  compare  Sanh.  17b). 
From  the  Scriptural  dictum  (Lev.  v.  1),  "  If  a  soul 
sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,"  he  argues  that 
one  is  subject  to  hear  the  voice  of  swearing  because 
of  his  having  sinned.  Accordingly,  he  teaches, 
"  Whoso  witnesses  a  transgression  was  doomed  to 
see  it;  and  whoso  witnesses  a  good  deed  has  de- 
served to  see  it "  (Tosef.,  Shebu.  iii.  4).  He  is  men- 
tioned once  in  the  Mishnah  (Yeb.  x.  3),  and  several 
times  in  baraitot,  in  connection  with  halakic  contro- 
versies. 

Birliograpiiy  :  .Bruit.   Mebn  ha-Mishnah.  i.  141;   Frankel, 
Darke  ha-Mishnah,  p.  133;  Weiss,  Dor,  11.  123. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MENAHEM  :  Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth 
century).  No  halakot  and  but  few  haggadot  are 
connected  with  his  name.  Commenting  on  the 
Biblical  expression  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9  [A.  V.  8]),  "Thou 
shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures" 
n'Jiy.  lit.  "thy  Edens"),  he  remarks,  "Since  the 
Bible  says  not  '  thy  Eden,'  but  '  thy  Edens,'  it  im- 
plies that  every  pious  soul  has  an  [apartment  in] 
Eden  for  itself"  (Tan.,  Emor,  ed.  Buber,  9;  Lev.  R. 
xxvii.  1 ;  Midr.  Teh.  xxxiv.  23  reads  "Isaac  b.  Sleu- 
ahem").  From  the  expression  (Gen.  xiii.  3),  "He 
[Abraham]  went  on  his  journeys,"  Eleazar  infers 
that  Abraham  returned  from  Egypt  by  the  way  he 
had  traveled  thither,  to  liquidate  the  debts  he  had 
previously  incurred  (Gen.  R.  xli.  3). 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  lit.  097 ;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  s.w 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR     OF      MODI'IM      (MODAIM)  : 

Scholar  of  the  second  tannaitic  generation  (first  and 
second  centuries);  disciple  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
(B.  B.  10b),  and  contemporary  of  Joshua  ben  Hana- 
niah and  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  (Mek.,  Beshallah, 
Wayassa',  3  etseq.).  He  was  an  expert  haggadist, 
and  frequently  discussed  exegetical  topics  with  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  Gamaliel  II.  often  de- 
ferred to  Eleazar's  interpretations,  admitting,  "The 
Moda'i's  views  are  still  indispensable  "  (Shab.  55h 
As  his  life  embraced  the  period  of  Hadrianic  perse 
cutions  and  of  the  Bar  Kokba  insurrection,  many  of 
his  homilies  refer,  explicitly  or  impliedly,  to  exisl 
ence  under  such  conditions  (Griitz,  "Gesch."  iv.  7!), 
note).  Eleazar  expressed  his  confidence  in  Provi- 
dence in  this  comment  on  the  Scriptural  statement 
(Ex.  xvi.  4),  "the  people  shall  go  out,  and  gather 
a  certain  rate  every  day"  (lit.  "the  portion  of  the 
day  on  itsday."  1DV3  DV  ~\Tl):  "He  who  creates  the 
day  creates  its  sustenance."  From  this  verse  he  also 
argued,  "He  who  is  possessed  of  food  for  the  day, 
and  worries  over  what  he  may  have  to  eat  the  next 
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day.  is  wanting  in  faith;  therefore  the  Bible  adds 
[ib.],  'that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will 
walk  in  my  law,  or  no    "  (Mek,  I.e.  2) 

Eleazar's  last  days  fell  in  the  dark  period  of  the 
Insurrection  headed  by  Bar  Kokba,  and  he  ended 
his  life  in  the  then  besieged  city  of  Bethar.  Of  these 
days  rabbinic  tradition  relates  as  follows; 

"During  the  Roman  sieue  It.  Eleazarof  Hodi'hn  fasted  and 
prayed  dally  that  God  might  not  strictly  Judge  the  people  that 
dijnor  surrender  tbe  cit\  to  the  enemy,  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  Inbabitanis.  The  siege  being  protracted, and  do  Immediate 
conquest  being  in  prospect,  the  Roman  commander  meditated 
on  withdrawing,  when  :i  Samaritan  persuaded  him  to  wait  a 
while,  and  offered  his  services  to  aid  In  subduing  the  apparently 
unconquerable  Jews  by  stratagem— by  creating  a  suspicion  ol 
Irascbery  among  the  besieged  against  Eleazar.  "For.'  argued 
he,  'as  long  as  tins  hen  wallows  In  ashes  [as  lone  as  Kleazar  In 
Ids  prayers  encourages  in  the  people  the  hope  of  God'sprotec- 
tlon],  so  long  will  ltethar  remain  impregnable.1  Thereupon  he 
smuggled  himself  into  the  city  through  some  subterranean  ducts, 
and.  approaching  Klea/.ar,  who  was  engaged  In  prayer,  pretended 
to  whisper  into  his  earn  secret  messatre.  Those  present,  regard- 
ing this  mysterious  movement  with  suspicion,  Boon  reported  it 
i   Kokbu,  and  declared,  '  Kleazar  intends  lo  establish  peace 

en  the  citj  and  Hadrian."  liar  Kokba  had  the  Samaritan 
brought  before  him  and  interrogated  him  on  the  import  of  his 
-  rsatlon  with  the  safe;  hut  the  Samarium  replied,  'If  I 
reveal  the  royal  secrets  to  thee,  the  commander  will  kill  me; 
and  if  I  refrain,  thou  wilt  kill  me.  1  would  rather  kill  myself 
than  betray  my  king's  secrets.'  Bar  Kokba  then  summoned 
Eleazar  and  questioned  htm  ;  but  Kleazar  protested  that  he  had 
been  absorbed  in  devotional  exercises,  and  had  heard  nothing. 
This  Increased  liar  Kokba's  suspicion  of  meditated  treason,  and 
aroused  hltn  to  such  anger  that  he  kicked  Kleazar.  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  aged  sage,  enfeebled  by  fasting  and  prayer. 
fell  dead." 

The  story  adds  that  a  "batkol"  thereupon  pro- 
flounced  the  immediate  doom  of  the  chief  of  the  in- 
surrection and  of  the  beleaguered  city,  which  soon 
came  to  pass  (Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  ti8d ;  Lam.  K.  ii.  '-.' ; 
sec  Bar  Kokba  i. 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  -If/  Tan.  i.  l'.H  :  liriill.  Mcbo  ha-itish- 
noh.l.  i:Ui;  Fmtikei.  Darkeha~Mi8hnah,p.  127;  Hamburger, 
Ii.  It.  T.  II.  161;  HeUprln,  Seder  ha-Dornt,  II..  s.».;  Weiss, 
Dor,  II.  I'm;  Zacuto,  1  uharfn,  ed.  FillpowsH,  p.  88a, 
B.  8.  S.    M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  NATHAN.  See  Ei.if.zi.u  B. 
Nathan. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  FED  AT.  Sec  Eleazak 
II.  (Lazab). 

ELEAZAR  BEN  PERATA  I.:  Tanna  of 
tin1  third  generation  (second  century);  junior  con- 
temporary of  Eleazarof  Modi'im  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  i\ .  8; 
Yer.  Meg.  i.  Tie)  ami  of  .lose  the  Galilean  (.Mek,. 
Yitn.,  Bahodesh,  ?}.  He  lived  through  the  period 
win  n,  according  to  a  younger  contemporary,  the 
performance  of  circumcision  "as  punished  by  the 
Romans  with  the  sword;  the  study  of  the  .Jewish 
law.  with  the  stake;  the  celebration  of  Passover, 
with  crucifixion;  and  the  observance  of  the  Feast 
of  Booths,  with  the  scourge  (Mek.  I.e.  6;  Lev.  K. 
xxxii.  1).  Still,  Eleazar  faithfully  adhered  to  Hie 
teachings  of  his  religion.    Once  he  was  arrested  and 

into  prison,  where  he   met    Ilananiah  In  n  Ti  ra 
lie  tried  to  inslil  hope  into  his  fellow  pris- 
a  breast,  because  there  was  only  one  charge 

us!  him,  that    of  teaching   Hie   Law.  while  hiiii- 

he  considered   lost,   because  there  were    five 

counts   against    him.      Ilananiah,    mi    tin-    contrary, 

though!  thai  Bleazar's  chances  of  escape  were  bet- 
ter than  his  own;  and  the  sequel  proved  thai  he 
was  right    Ilananiah  was  condemned  to  a  terrible 


death,  while  Kleazar  was  acquitted  ('Ab  Zaiah 
ITh). 

Eleazar's  studies  embraced  both  Ilalakah  and 
Baggadah,  mostlj  the  latter.  One  of  Ins  homilies 
warns  against  calumny  in  these  words:  "Observe 
how  mijrhty  are  the  consequences  of  the  evil  tongue. 
Learn  them  from  the  fate  of  the  spies  [see  Num.  x i ii. 
et  ■-"/ .].  Of  the  spies  it  is  related  [ib.  xiv.  37], 
'Those  men  that   did  bring  up  the  evil  report  upon 

the  land,  died  by  the  plague  before  the  Lord.'  And 
of  what  had  they  spoken  evil?  Of  trees  and  of 
atones  [see  ib.  xiii.  82],  If,  now,  those  who  slau- 
di  Ted  dumb  objects  wire  punished  so  severely,  how 
much  greater  must,  be  the  punishment  of  him  who 
traduces  bis  neighbor,  his  equal!"  (Tosef..  'Ar.  ii. 
11;  'Ar.  15a). 

lie  draws  practical  lessons  also  from  Scriptural 
texts.  On  a  certain  Sabbath  some  prominent  core- 
ligionists, having  just  learned  that  the  Romans  were 
seeking  them,  applied  to  Eleazar  for  legal  advice  as 
to  the  permissibility  of  flight  from  danger  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Kleazar  referred  them  to  Scriptural  history. 
"  Why  do  you  inquire  of  me?"  said  he.  "  Look  at 
Jacob  [sec'  Hosea  xii.  18  (A.  V.  12)],  at  Moses  [Ex. 
ii.  15],  and  at  David  [I  Sam.  xix.  10,  18],  and  see 
what  they  did  under  similar  circumstances"  (Tan., 
Masse'e,  i. ;  Num.  H.  xxiii.  1). 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  PERATA  II.:  Tanna  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries;  grandson  of  Elea- 
zar hen  Perata  I.  ;  sometimes  designated  as  "Eleazar 
b.  Perata,  the  grandson  of  Eleazar  b.  Perata  ha 
Gadol"  (Kct.  100a;  Git.  83a;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75b), 
and  also  without  the  addition  of  his  grandfather's 
name  (Yer.  Suk.  iii.  54a;  Suk.  39a).  He  confined 
his  studies  mainly  to  the  Ilalakah,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary  of  R.  Judah  I,  (see  Suk.  I.e. ;  Yer.  Meg. 
I.e.). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  An-  Tun.  I.  403;  Briln,  afebo  ho- 
Mishnnh,  i.  140,  236;  ileiiprin.  Seder  ha-Dorot,  II.,  8.U 

8.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  SAMUEL:     Rabbi;  born  at 

Cracow  about  lOlio;  died  at,  Safed,  Palestine,  1742. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  became  dayyan 
of  Cracow.  In  1T0S  he  accepted  the  rabbinate  of 
Rakow,   Poland.      From    there   he  went   to    Brody, 

where  he  became  rabbi  (1714).    In  17:!5  he  went  to 

Amsterdam  ill   response  to   a   Call    from    the  Ashke- 

nazici gregation there.    A  medal  was  designed  in 

his  honor,  one  side  of  which  exhibited  bis  head 
in  relief,  surrounded  by  the  words:  "Eleazar  ben 
Samuel,  Rabbi  of  Brody,"  the  other  side  containing 

chosen  verses  from  the  I'sabns.  I',  lea  /a  t  was  one  of 
those   who    placed    Moses    llavyim    Luz/allo   tinder 

excommunication. 
In  Kit)  Eleazar  decided  to  go  to  Palestine.    He 

look  up  his  residence  at  Safed.  where  his  life,  how 

ever,  "as  not  of  a  peaceful  character,     It  came  to 

his  k now  ledge  thai  many  of  the  most  respected  eiti 

zens  of  the  place  were  reading  the  works  of  Nehemiah 
llayyun  and  of  other  adherents  of  Shabbethai  ?ebi. 
Eleazar  vigorously  endeavored  to  eradicate  this 
tendency,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  I  lis  life  i  in  is 
became  embittered,  and  he  was  seriously  contem 
plating  a  return  to  Europe,  when  death  intervened. 


Eleazar  ben  Samuel 
Elephant 
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Eleazar,  besides  being  a  greal  Talmudist,  was  a 
profound  cabalist  and  an  able  darshan. 
His  published  works  are:   "Arba'  Ture  Eben 
,   Rows  of  Stone),  containing  responsa  and  no- 
vellas   on  M  a  i 
monides'  "  Yad" 
and  on  the  Tal- 
mud (Lemberg, 
1789);  "Ma'aseh 
Rokeah"  (Work 
of  the  Ointment- 
Maker),  a  caba 
list  ic  commen- 
taryon  the  Mish 
nuh   (Amster- 
dam,    1740); 
■■  Ma'aseh  Roke- 
ah,"  on  tin1  Pen 
tateucb    (I. ''in 
berg,  1789). 


Medal  Struck  by  tin-  Amsterdam  Community  in  Honor  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben 

Samuel. 

(In  ttie  collection  <>f  Albert  Wolf,  Dresden.) 


B  Mi  I.  I  OGR  i  I'll  V  : 
Friedberg,  Gescli. 
der  Fam'ilie 
Schor,    p.    16: 

Idem,  LahotZik-  . 

Ha/ron.  v-  52;    Michael,  Or  ha-#aj/yim,  p.  239;  I.  I.  Eisen- 
stwlt.  [ni'iil  Kfiliishim,  p.  181. 
i..  g.  B.  Fr. 

ELEAZAR      BEN      SAMUEL      OF     METZ 

(also  known  as  RAM) :  French  tosafist;  died  1198. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Tarn,  and  is  often  quoted  in 
tosafot— sometimes  as  "RAM,"  sometimes  as  "R. 
Eleazar."  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Nedarim, 
Berakot,  and  I.Iullin,  the  last  two  of  which  Azulai 
saw  in  manuscript.  His  commentary  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  Tosafot  to  Nedarim,  where 
■  Eleazar"  is  frequently  quoted.  The  ascription  to 
him  of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Shiran  Mekubbezel  " 
(Berlin,  1859),  a  collection  of  tosafot  on  Nedarim,  is 
erroneous,  as  its  author  mentions  Judah  ben  Yakir 
as  his  brother,  and  speaks  of  the  death  of  Simon  of 
Sins,  a  junior  anil  survivor  of  Eleazar.  Resides  the 
above  non-extant  works,  Eleazar  wrote  the"Sefer 
Zera'im,"  on  the  teachings  of  the  Pentateuch,  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts  in  imitation  of  Gaon 
Judah's  "Halakot  Gedolot."  It  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  Paris,  but  an  extract  by  Benjamin 
ben  Abraham  was  printed  at  Venice  (1566),  and  has 
been  several   times  reprinted. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Qedolim,  1. 24 ;  Michael,  Or 
im  ll.tiniuti,  p.  :.'17:  cress,  iii  Monatsschrift,  xxxiv.  506; 
Idem,  QcAlia  judaica,  p.  :;1T  :  Zomber,  in  Mnnat£8chrift, 
1861,  p.  l:.'l ;  Znnz.  X.  G.pp.St,  162;  Steinschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  !»!:;. 

i    ..  A.  Pi'.. 

ELEAZAR  B.  SHAMMTJA'.  See  Ei.kazar 
I  (Lazar). 

ELEAZAR  SHEMEN.     See  Low,  Eleazah. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  SIMON  :  Tanna  of  the 
second  cent  ury.     He  was  the  son  of  Simon  b.  Yohai, 

and  since  he  participated  in  many  of  his  father's  ad- 
ventures, history  and  legend  have  woven  an  almost 
interminable  tissue  of  fact  and  fiction  concerning 
him  (see  ]',.  M. 8Zbetseq  ;  Pesik.  x.  88betseq.).  His 
youth  In-  spent  with  his  father  in  a  cave,  hiding 
from  the  Roman  persecutors  of  the  .lews,  who 
SOUghl  his  lather's  lite;  and  there  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  studj    of  tin-  Torah  (Shab   38b;  Gen.  R. 


lxxix.  6,  and  parallel  passages;  compare  Yer.  Sheb. 
ix.  38d).  After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  when  events 
took  a  somewhat  more  favorable  turn  for  the  Jew  ^, 
father  and  son  left  the  cave  and  returned  to  the 

busy  world.  Ele- 
azar, grown  tou 
zealous  during 
his  protracted 
hermitage,  often 
cursed  those 
who  devoted 
their  time  to 
things  secular, 
and  his  father 
found  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere, 
appeasing  them 
and  mollifying 
him  (Shab.  /  <   I, 

After  Sim 
death  Eleazar 
entered  theacad- 
emy  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Simon  b. 
<  Jumaliel  II.,  and  became  the  colleague  of  the  patri- 
arch's son,  Judah  I.,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishnah; 
but  no  great  friendship  seems  to  have  subsisted  be 
tween  these  two  scholars. 

Unlike  his  father,  who  hated  the  Romans  and 
their  rule,  Eleazar  accepted  office  under  their  gov- 
ernment. In  consequence  thereof  lie  grew  very  un- 
popular, and  one  of  the  rabbis  remonstrated  with 
him,  saying,  "  Vinegar  product  of  wine  [=  "  Degen- 
erate scion  of  a  distinguished  sire''],  how  long  will 
thou  continue  to  deliver  the  people  of  God  to  the 
hangman?"  Eleazar,  however,  continued  in  office, 
excusing  himself  with  the  averment,  "I  but  weed 
out  thistles  from  the  vineyard."  His  mentor  an- 
swered that  the  weeding  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  vineyard  — that  is,  that  God  Him- 
self would  visit  punishment  on  the  idlers  and  evil- 
doers. 

Later  in  life  he  regretted  the  part  he  had  taken 
under  the  hated  government,  and  is  said  to  have  im- 
posed on  himself  the  most  painful  penance.  Still, 
fearing  that  the  aversion  engendered  in  his  people 
by  the  aid  he  had  rendered  their  persecutors  would 
prompt  them  to  deny  him  the  last  honors  after  hi- 
deatli,  lie  enjoined  his  wife  not  to  bury  him  imme- 
diately after  dissolution,  hut  to  suffer  his  remains  to 
rest  under  her  roof.  He  died  at  Akbara,  in  north 
ern  Galilee,  and  his  faithful  wife  carried  out  his  in- 
junction to  the  letter.  Legend  relates  many  niira- 
cles  performed  by  the  dead  rabbi,  one  of  which  was 
that  litigants  plead  theircases  in  the  rabbi's  house. 
and  the  "verdict  was  pronounced  from  the  mortuary 
chamber. 

After  many  years  bis  former  colleagues  resolved 
to  bury  him,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose.     The  In- 
habitants of  Akbara,   believing  that 
Place  of      the  sage's  remains  miraculously  pro- 
Burial,       tected  them  against  incursionsof  wild 
beasts,  refused  permission  to  remove 
the  body.      Ultimately,  bow  ever,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  rabbis    people  from   the   nearby 
town  of  Biria  carried  it  off  by  stealth,  and  it  was  de- 
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posited  at  Heron  beside  that  of  his  father  (I!.  M. 
84b).  In  consideration  of  his  varied  learning,  Ids 
surviving    colleagues   cited    the    Scriptural    verse 

t.  iii.  <i).  "  \Vln>  is  it  that  cometh  oul  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the 
merchant?"  and  answered,  "II  is  Eleazar  b.  Simon, 
who  united  in  himself  all  noble  qualities,  he  having 
In ,  a  well  versed  in  Scripture  and  in  traditional  law, 

having  been  a  [liturgieiil|  poet,  a  leader  in 
prayers,  and  a  preacher  "  (Lev.  R.  xxx,  1;  Cant.  R. 

Bibliography:  Bacber,  .1*/.  7'.m  ii.  100  el  acq.;  Brull,  i/ 
Hishnah,  i.  236;  Franket,   Darki    ha  Mislmali,  p.   199; 
HamtiurpT.   /;.    11.  T.   il.    1">'.I;  .liistmw,  in  M"ii<Usst  lirift, 

pp.   [93  et  sea.;  Weiss,  Dor,  ii.  185;  Zacuto,  Yiify 
ed.  Flllpowskl,  p.  52b. 

S.  M. 

ELEAZAR     B.    ZADOK.       See    Ei.ii/.i  i;     B 
Zadok. 

ELEAZAR     BEN    ZITA     ABU     AL-SARI 

■  rally  cited  as   Ben   Zita  or.  more  correctly, 

Ben  Zuta) :   Karaite  Bible  exegete ;  lived  probably 

in  Egypt  in  the  tenth  century.     He  supported  the 

rigid,  ascetic,  and  Sadducean  doctrines  advocated  by 

i    and   other   Karaites,  though   at    limes   he  op- 
I  Allan's  teaching. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  ever  wrote  any 
work,  or  that  Saadia  compiled  any  reply  to  Ids 
views.  His  disputes  with  Saadia  seem  to  have  been 
oral.  All  that  is  known  of  Hen  Zita  comes  from 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  probably  derived  the  infor- 
mal ion  from  Saadia's  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch. 
Ibn  Ezra  mentions  Ben  Zita  several  times  iii  his  com- 
mentary to  Exodus. 

[bn  Ezra  also  mentions  Hen  Zita  in  his  "Sefer  ha 
'Iliimr"  (7a),  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
method  of  determining  the  monl  lis  and  the  festivals 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.     Ben  Zita  »as  the  firsl 
tociteOen.i.  14;Num.  xxviii.  14;  andPs.  civ.  10  as 
such  proof.     A  marginal  note  to  a  Bodleian  manu 
script  (No.  11  Hi)  of   K  im  Id's  ci  mi  men  I  :i  i  \   to  Ezokii  I 
published  by  Neubauer  in  "  Jour.  Asiatique,"  1861, 

p.  280,  also  contains  a  reference  to  Ben  Zila's  refuta- 
tion of  Anan's  quaint  interpretations  of  Ezek.  x\  iii. 
il ,     but    Israelsohn    has   shown    that,   the    passage  is 

quoted  not  from  Ibn  Janah,  bu1   from  Judah  ibn 

en's  commentary  to  Ezekiel.     The  name  "  Aim 

al  Aii."  found  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript  and  ac- 

i|  by  Neubauer,  Kiirst,  and  (ieiger,  is  a  mistake 
for  "  Abu  al-Sari." 

Bie I'inn     GelRer,  In  Jttd.  Zett.  li.  151;  Plnsker,  /,.<■ 

Ana, „,,,,, ,,„,,/.  p.  13;  Filrst,  Gesch.  des  Ka/rttert.  1. 100, 
11.83;  Israelsohn. In  Rev.  Etudes ./io>> -.  xxiii.  182;  Poz- 
ii:tnski.  in  Ifonoti  si  in  (ft,  xll.  2<I3. 

K.-  G. 

ELEGY.     See  Ki\  mi 

ELEPHANT:    A  pachydermatous  mammal  ol 

the  family  of  the  ElephantidoB.     It  is  now  commonly 

ed   that  the  el.  phani  (Elephas  indicus)  is  Indi- 

.  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

In  I  KinL's  x.  22  (II  Chron.  ix.  21),  namely,  it  is 

■aid   that    Solomon    had  a   navy  which   everj    three 

brought  gold,  silver,  ivory  ("  ahenhabbim  "), 

apes,  and  peacocks.  The  word  "  shenliahliini  "  is 
evidently  a  compound  word,  the  lirsl  part  of  which 
Is  well  known  as  meaning  fi  tooth  or  ivory  (I  Kings 


x  Is;  Cant.  v.  11,  vii.  14).  The  second  element  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists;  but  now  it  is 
well-nigh  certain  (see,  however,  EBONY)  that  it 
means  "  elephant.''  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Assyrian  "alap,''  with  the  assimilation  of  the  lamed. 

"app"    :" abb"  (see  Hommel,  "  teamen  der  SSuge 
thiere."  p.  324,  note  I). 

How  and  when  the  Hebrews  became  acquainted 
with   ivory  can   not  !»■  determined.     In    the  Tar- 

gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  it,  is  said  that 

the  sons  of  Jacob  laid  their  father  in  a  coffin  inlaid 
with  "  shendephin  "  (Hen.  1.  1) — probably  a  substi- 
tute for  "shenilephil."  the  accepted  word  for  ivory 

in  the  East,  "  pil  "  meaning  "elephant." 

The   presence  of  the  elephant   in   Palestine  is  not 
recorded    before   the   lime  of  AntiochuS  Epiphanes. 

who  used  the  animals  in  the  war  against  the  Jews 
(I  Mace.  i.  Mi.  17;  vi.  30).  These  elephants  carried 
each  a  u  ooden  t  urret  strapped  to  its  back,  and  hold- 


,iru  i^h  coin  ol  iii.-  .M:i,i':iiie:ui  Period,  Countermarked  t>y  an 

Elephant,  the  Typeol  the  Beleucid  kjiiks.    The  Reverse 

is  fruin  a  similar  Coin. 

|  \n  r  Uaddeo,  "  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.") 


ing  a  guard  of  from  three  to  live  men  (I  Mace.  ii.  37, 
"thirty-two  men  "  being  certainly  a  wrong  number) 
and  a  guide, called  the- Indian."  A  special  officer, 
the  elephantarch,  was  in  command  of  this  branch  of 
the  military  service  ( 1 1  Mace.  xiv.  1',').  Before  bat- 
tle   the  animals  were   given  intoxicating  drinks  to 

make  them  furious  ami  thus  more  dangerous,  as 
tin  \  wire  intended  to  carry  confusion  in  lo  I  he  ranks 
of  the  enemy  (II  Mace.  xv.  20;  III  .Mace.  v.  2). 

The  Talmudic  and  NTeo  I  tebrew  name  for  elephant 
is  t&'B,  7^2-'    plural,  D'^BCBer.  55b,  56b),  which  is 

the  common  na also  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and 

is  the  Assyrian  "plru "  (see Lewy,  "Griech.  Fremd- 
ui'nier,"p.  5).  The  elephant's  favorite  food  is  the 
vine  leaf,  for  which  reason  Noah  laid  in  a  large 
supply  of  vine  branches  (Gen.  It.  xxxi. ;  Ser.  Shab. 
xviii.  16c,  middle;  Shal..  128a). 

The  time  of  gestation  is  given  as  three  Mais  (Bek. 

8a),      'I'o  see  an   elephant   in   one's  dream  was  not  a 

I  mum  n  (Ber.  57b);   bul  a   proverb  expressive  of 

impossible    things    sa\s:     "None    is     shown    in    his 

dream  a  golden  date-tree,  nor  an  elephant  that  goes 
through  a  needle's  eye"  (Ber.  55b).  In  other  con- 
trasts, too,  the  elephant  appears  as  the  extreme 
in  si/e  (see  examples  given  in  "Zeitschrift  I'i'ir  Alt- 
testamentliches  Wissenschaft,"  xvi.  205;  e.g.  p 
^sn  nyi  f  nim  =  "from  the  gnat  to  the  elephant"; 
compare  in  Shab.  77b:  ^sn  tjj?  rum  nro'X  r   "the 

D  nil  is  the  terror  of  the  elephant  "  ;  and  in  Maimoni 

des,  Introduction  to  Zera'im:  D'j^nn  iy  D'^sn  p 

=  "  from  the  elephants  In  the  worms"). 
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BiBLioiiRAmv:  Tristram,  Natural  History  oj  the  I  utile.  Urn- 
don,  1889 ;  J.  G.  Woods,  BibU  Animals.  Philadelphia,  1872; 
a.  Pictet,  Sur  les  Original  at  Quekrues  NomsdeVElephant, 
In  Jour.  Aeiatique.  Sept,-Oet.,  1843;  Lewysobn,  ZoologU  det 
Falmwls, pp.  148,288,  Franklort-on-the-Mato,  1858;  Bochart, 
Bierozoicon. 

H.  H.-E.  G.  II. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  :  Greek  name  of  a  city 
called  "Bet  Gubrin"  in  the  Talmud  ami  "Baito- 
gabra"  by  Ptolemy.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
name  can  not  be  identified,  but  it  probably  occurs 
in  a  corrupted  form  (see  Josephus,  "  B.  J."  ed.  Niese, 
iv.  s,  §  1).  From  II  Chron.  xiv.  9  it  is  likely  that 
the  city  had  no  existence  in  ancient  time.  Later 
the  Hebrew  aame  came  to  the  front  as  Bait  Jihrin, 
a  village  with  some  ruins,  twenty  minutes  to  the 
north  of  Merasb,  the  old  JIaresah.  The  immediate 
vicinity  is  rich  in  natural  and  artificial  caverns.  As 
"Ik ■rim"  means  "caverns"  in  Hebrew,  and  "hor" 
also  signifies  "free,"  the  Greek  name  is  founded  on 
a  confusion  of,  or  a  conscious  play  upon,  words. 

Bibliography:  Robinson,  Bihlieal  Researches  In  Palestine, 
11.  :til  et  sea/.  610,  66]  :  Pal.  Exptor.  Fund  Memoirs,  hi.  217. 
2tS6;  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1879,  p.  138; 
Neubauer,   U.  T.  p.  122. 
E.  G.  H.  F.    BU. 

ELHA'IK,  TJZZIEL  :  Rabbi  and  preacher  in 
Tunis,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native;  died  there 
1812.  He  left  two  works  which  were  printed  long 
after  his  death:  one,  "Mishkenot  ha-Ro'im,"  Leg- 
horn, 1860,  a  collection  of  1,499  responsa,  relating 
to  the  history  of  Tunisian  Judaism  during  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  other,  "Ilay- 
yim  wa-Hesed,"  ib.  1865,  a  series  of  twenty-two  fu- 
neral orations  delivered  by  Elha'ik  on  the  deaths  of 
rabbis  of  Tunis  (Cazes,  "Notes  Bibliograpbiques," 
pp.  169-173.  Tunis,  1893). 

s.  M.  Fr. 

ELHANAN  i  "  God  is  gracious");  1.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Sam  xxi.  19,  R.  V.,  the  son  of  Jaare- 
oregim,  the  Bethlehemite,  who  in  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  killed  Goliath,  the  Gittite.  Ac- 
cording to  I  Chron.  xx.  5,  lie  was  the  son  of  Jair, 
and  killed  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath.  The  orig- 
inal traditions  had  it  that  the  death  of  Goliath  was 
brought  about  by  Elhanan;  but  when  David  be- 
came the  central  figure  of  heroic  adventures  it  was 
attributed  to  him  instead,  and  to  Elhanan  was  cred- 
ited the  death  of  Lahmi,  Goliath's  brother.  The 
discrepancy  is  arbitrarily  harmonized  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  which  identifies  Elhanan  with  David,  and 
lakes  "oregim  "  literally  as  "  who  wove  the  curtains 
for  the  Temple." 

2.  Another  Bethlehemite,  son  of  Dodo,  and  one 
Of  the  "thirty"  of  David  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  24  =  1 
Chron.  xi.  26). 

k  a.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

ELHANAN  BEN  BEZALEL  URI  HEFEZ  : 
Polish  scholar;  lived  in  Posen  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.     Be  was  the  author  of   a 

work   called    "Kin  at    Hannah,"  a  commentary  on 

Pirke  Abut  (Prague,  1612). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  sniiw  tmeider.  Cut.  Iiiull.  col.  920;  Michael 

I  II    li'l-lhlil'l'iii.  p,   157, 

L-  o.  '  M.   Ski.. 

ELHANAN  HENDEL  (HAENLE)  BEN 
BENJAMIN     WOLF    KIRCHHAN :     Ethical 


writer;  lived  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  Elhanan  published  in  Juda-o-Gcrman 
an  ethical  work,  "Simhat  ha-Nefesh  "  (Frank Inn  -on- 
the-Main,  1707).  The  book  enjoyed  great  popular 
ity  and  was  reprinted  many  times.  The  eminent 
woman  preacher  VOgele  der  Maggid  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  book,  and  Berthold  Auerbach  mentions 
it  in  his  "Dichter  und  Kaufmann"  (ed.  1855,  p.  54 
Twenty  years  later  Elhanan  published  under  the 
same  title  a  work  containing  poems  and  music 
(Filrth,  1727).  lie  occupied  himself  also  with  Bib- 
lical exegesis  and  published  "Hiddushim,"  novella 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Offenbach,  1722). 

Bibliographt:   Steinschneider,   Cat.  Budl.  col.  920;   Grun- 

baum,  Jlldisih-lii  uiselii    ilni sUmuiihii ,  pp.  238   it  seo..; 
Michael,  t  tr  ha-Hayuim.  p.  r>7.  No.    46. 
K.  I.    Bit. 

ELHANAN  BEN  ISAAC  OF  DAM- 
PIERRE:  Tosalistand  liturgist;  martyred  in  1184 
(Solomon  Luria,  Responsa,  No.  29;  see  Azriel). 
He  was  on  his  grandmother's  side  a  grand-nephew 
of  R.  Jacob  Tarn.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Judah  Sir  ■ 
Leon  of  Paris.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Elhanan 
is  identical  with  the  Deodatus  Episcopus  of  the 
English  record  (see  Jacobs,  "The  Jews  of  Ange- 
vin England,"  p.  412).  He  has  left  numerous  tos- 
afot,  to  which  his  father,  who  outlived  him,  added 
glosses.  Luzzatto  speaks  of  his  tosafot  to  'Abodah 
Zarah  up  to  folio  61  of  that  tractate,  and  then  makes 
the  following  remark :  "Here  terminate  the  tosafot 
of  R.  Elhanan  b.  Isaac  of  Dampierre;  from  here 
onward  are  those  of  Judah  b.  Isaac  of  Brina." 

The  great  authority  of  Elhanan  is  attested  by 
Joseph  Colon  (Responsa,  No.  52).  Elhanan  also 
wrote:  "Tikkun  Tefillin,"  a  casuistic  treatise  on  the 
phylacteries,  mentioned  in  Tos.  to  Ber.  (60b)  and  in 
Mordecai  ("  Halakot  Ketannot,"  §  932);  "  Sod  ha-'Ib- 
bur,"  on  the  intercalary  days,  mentioned  in  the 
"Minhat  Yehudah,"  section  "Wayera";  Responsa, 
some  of  which  are  quoted  in  "Shibbole  ha-Leket," 
ch.  i,  and  in  Maimonides'  "Hafla'ah,"  ch.  4;  sev- 
eral "pizmonim"  for  the  eighth  evening  of  Pass- 
over, which  give  the  acrostic  of  his  name;  a  com- 
mentary to  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  pp.  165-1US;  idem, In 
Berliner's  Mafjazin,  iv.  191 ;  Kaufmann.  in  Rev.  Ft.  Juices, 
Iv.  210-212,  2-J1 :  Conforte,  Km  e  ha-Dorot,  14a,  15b,  lsa :  Azu- 
lai,  8hem  lia-Oedolim,  i..  s.».;  s.  D.  Luzzatto,  in  Polak's 
HaUkot  Kedem,  pp.  45.  4fi;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  34,  80;  idem. 
Literature seh,  pp.  287-288;  idem.  S.  /'.  p.  249 :  Landshuili. 
'Ammude  ha-'Almdali.  p.  13;  Michael,  Or  lin-ILiiiuiin,  pp. 
157-168;  Graetz,  Hist. til. 404 ;  Fuenn.  Ki  neset  Fterael,  p.SB. 
o.  M.  Sei.. 

ELHANAN  BEN  ISSACHAR  KATZ :  Re- 
ligious writer  in  Hebrew  and  Judseo-German ;  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  in  Prossnitz,  Mo- 
ravia, where  he  was  shammash,  cantor,  and  sofer. 
lie  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Zot- 
Hanukka  Buchl."  Juda?o-German  verses  for  the 
Feast  of  Hanukkah,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1702; 
"  Mar'eh  le  Hitkashshet  Bo."  and  the  same  in  JudffiO 
German,  under  the  title  "Zierspiegel  Anzuhftngen 
an  der  Wand."  ethical  sentences,  Dyhernfurth.  1693. 
He  translated  into  Jud.eo-German  tlie  selihot  of 
n  n  D'2  21L"  (the  eight  weeks  in  which  are  read  the 
eight  sections  of  Exodusfrom  "  Shemot "  to  "  Tezaw- 
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web "),  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1703,  and  Berlin, 
1712.  Besides,  he  published  the  work  of  an  anony- 
mous author  entitled  "  Sha'ar  ha  Hazlahah,"  prayers 

for  jin ispcrily .  Prague.  Hist. 

Bibliography:  Stelnscnnelder,  Cat.   Bodl.  cols.  446, 607, 922; 
Benjacob,  Ofarha-Si  farim,  pp.  122.  598. 

i ..  o.  I.  Ber. 

ELHANAN  BEN  SAMUEL  (SANWEL) 
ASHKENAZI :  Rabbi  of  Scbottland,  near  Danzig; 
bom  in  1713;  died  Sept.  27,  1780.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  rabbi  of  Pordon,  Prussia,  and 
in  17"i2  first  rabbi  of  Scbottland.  He  wrote  vari- 
ous Talmudic  commentaries  and  "hillukim,"  or 
discussions,  as  well  as  commentaries  to  the  four 
"Turim."  but,  with  the  following  exceptions,  they 
have  not  been  published:  "Sidre  Tohorah," novelise 
on  the  laws  of  Niddab  in  the  Yoreh  De'ah;  "Hid- 
dudHalakot,"  novellas  cm  the  Niddab.;  "Shiyyure 
Tohorah.''  novell.e  on  the  laws  of  "  teliilah."  or  im 
mersion,  in  the  Yoreh  De'ah  (all  published  by  Judah 
Liib  b.  Elhanan,  Berlin,  1783).  The  "  Or  ha-Yashar  " 
of  Aaron  Simeon  1>.  Jacob  Abraham  contains  two 
osa  of  Elhanan  b.  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Stein.  In  Mnnatsechrlft,  vl.  324  325;  Frinkel, 
in  Orient,  Lit.  \ia.  363;  Michael,  Or  ha-Jfayuim,  p.  158. 
i..  o.  .M.  Sel. 

ELHANAN  BEN  SHEMARIAH :  Egyptian 
Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  son  of  Shemariah  b.  Elhanan  of 
Kairwan,  who  left  Egypt  some  time  after  his  son 
Elhanan.  who  remained  behind,  had  reached  matu- 
rity. He  wrote  many  responsa,  which  he  addressed 
to  Hui  Gaon,  and  he  corresponded  with  Jacob  b. 
Nissim  of  Kairwan. 

Bibliography:  A.  Harkavv,  ZVikaron la-Iiixhonim,  1y. 2, 842, 
890,361,387,  Berlin,  1878 ;  Neubauer,  In  J.  Q.  R.  vl.  222-224. 

k.  M.  Sel. 

ELHANAN  B.  SIMON.     See  Andbkab. 

ELI  ('?!') :  High  priest  at  Shiloh  and  judge  over 
[grael  (]  Sam.  i.  3,  iv.  18,  xiv.  3;  I  Kings  ii.  27). 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron's  fourth  son  Ithamar 
(Lev.  x.  12),  for  it.  is  stated  that  Abiathar  (I  Sam. 
ixii.  20;  I  Kings  ii.  27)  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  (I 
Chron.  xxiv.  8),  and  Abiathar  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elek,  the  son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xiv.  8),  Eli's 
grandson. 

Eli  held  a  twofold  office:  he  was  high  priest  at  the 
ral  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  of  the 
aunt  was  kept  (ib.  i.  8,  12;  iii.  2),  and  he  was 
a  judge  in  Israel,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  ib.  iv.  18. 
Eli  had  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whose 
wickedness  brought  grief  and  disgrace  upon  him 
and  his  family  (ib.  ii.  12-17,  27-36). 

Eli  lived  in  a  sad  period  of  Israel's  history. 
Shortly  before,  the  armies  of  the  Philistines,  proba- 
bly strengthened  by  reenforcements  (Guthe,  "Ge- 
schiehte  des  Volkes  Israel."  1899,  p.  65),  had  begun 
to  overrun  the  central  districts  from  the  southwest 
era  border  of  Palestine  (Josephus,  "Ant  "v.  8,  §  I) 
Samson  had  arisen  "t.odeliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  IIm-  Philistines"  (Judges  xiii.  o);  but  after  his 
death  the  attacks  were  renewed,  and  Israel  was 
Obliged  to  take   up  arms  (]  Sam.  iv.  1).      In  order  to 

assure  themselves  of  God's  help  the  Israelites  brought 

the  Ark  from  Shiloh  to  the  seat  of  the  war,  w  here  it 


was  carried  by  Eli's  two  sons.  But  God  had  not  de- 
creed victory  to  His  people.  They  were  first  to  be 
punished  by  disaster.  Therefore  the  Israelitish army 
was  defeated;  Eli's  two  sons  were  killed,  and  the 
Ark  was  lost.  When  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news  of  the  battle  told  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark 
Eli,  who  was  ninety-eight  years  old,  fell  from  his 
seal  and  died  [ib.  iv.  10-18). 

The  only  specific  Old  Testament  reference  lo  the 
term  of  Eli's  life  is  in  the  words,  "And  he  had 
judged  Israel  forty  years"  (ib.  iv.  18).  Some 
scholars,  like  Kesslcr  ("I)e  Chronologia  Judiouin 
el  I'rituorum  Regum,"  pp.  20  el  sen.)  and  Nowack 
("Riclitcr-liuth."  p.  19),  have  inferred  that  the  forty 
years  of  the  Philistine  oppression  mentioned  in 
Judges  xiii.  1  are  synchronous  with  the  twenty 
years  ascribed  to  Samson  (Judges  xv.  20,  xvi.  31) 
and  with  Eli's  forty  years.  But  this  assumption 
does  not  tally  with  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  years  of  Samson's  judgeship  are  set  forth  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Eli's.  The  Book  of  Judges, 
moreover,  always  mentions  the  years  of  oppression 
in  contrast  to  the  period  of  a  judge's  dispensation; 
and,  finally.  Eli's  forty  years  do  not,  as  a  whole, 
appear  to  have  been  a  period  of  oppression. 

Biblical  criticism  has  advanced  few  new  theories 
in  regard  to  Eli's  life.  The  only  point  that  has 
been  made  with  some  probability  is  mentioned  by 
H.P.Smith  ("  Samuel."  in  "International  Critical 
Commentary,"  p.  20):  "An  earlier  source  on  Eli's 
life  contained  originally  some  further  account  of  Eli 
and  of  Shiloh,  which  the  author  [of  the  Hooks  of 
Samuel]  could  not  use.  One  indication  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  Eli  steps  upon  the  scene  in  i.  3  without  in- 
troduction." H.  P.  Smith  also  admits  that  great 
difficulties  are  encountered  "in  assigning  a  definite 
date  to  either  of  our  documents." 

Bibliography  :  H.  I'.  Smith,  Samuel,  in  Int*  motional  Crit- 
ical Commentary,  lsiiii;  II.  Guthe,  Seech,  deg  Volkes  Israel, 
1899,  pp.  58,  67 ;  linns  Kessler,  lit   Chronologia  Judicum  el 
Pri/morum  Reigum,  pp.  12,  29  el  sea.,  Lelpslc,  1882. 
E.  a.  ii.  E.  K. 

ELI  B.  JTJDAH.    See  Judah  b.  Ei.i. 

ELIZIYYONQri'^N):  The  alphabetical  hymn 

closing  the  series  of  "kinot  "  chanted  in  the  northern 
rituals  on  the  morning  of  the  Fast  of  Ab,  where  it 
conies  as  a  comparative  relief  to  the  series  of  dirges 
which  precede  it.  The  tune  is  not  older  than  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  is  probably  of  South  German 
origin.  As  the  most  prominent  melody  "f  the 
"Three  Weeks"  (i.e.,  the  time  between  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  and  the  Ninth  of  Ab),  in   the  chant  of  the 

officiant  it  is  taken  as  the  representative  theme  fore- 
casting and  recalling  that  period  (compare  JEW. 
Encyc.  i.  187,  802),  and  as  such  is  utilized  very 
generally  for  the  refrain  to  the  hymn  "  Lekah  Dodi." 

(See  music  on  following  page). 

Bibliography:  Sulzer,  Shir  Zlon,  No.  us;  Baer,  Ba'ol  Tc- 
hii.ih.  No.  £18;  Harbsobn  and  Wolf,  Svnaooaale-Melodien, 
N<>.  16;  Cohen,  Id  Fauna  Israel,  i.  188.  en  the  hymn  a.s  a 
■■  representaUve  theme,'1  compare  Baer,  I.e.  n<>.  327 :  Hast,  The 
!><rin<  Si  i  i'n  i .  i.  89,  162;  Cohen  and  Davis,  Poici  of  Prayer 
on, i  Praise,  p.  Hi. 
v  P.  L.  C, 

ELIAB  (ax^N:  "God, "or  "my  God  isFather"): 

1.  Son  of  llelon  and  leader  of  the'  tribe  of  Zebulun 
at  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wil- 
derness (Num.  i.  9;  ii.  7;  vii.  24.  29;  x.  16). 


Eliada 
Eliakim 
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2.  A  Reubenite,  the  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  father 
of  Nemuel,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi.  1,  12; 
x.\ vi.  8;   Dent.   xi.  6). 

3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  fam- 
ily (I  Chron.  ii.  13;  I  Sam.  xvi.  6;  xvii.  13,  28).  In 
1  Yhron.  xxvii.  IS  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
Elihu  as  one  of  the  brothers  of  David.  But  "  Elihu  " 
is  probably  a  variant  for  "Eliab"  (comp.  Jerome, 
"  Qusestiones  Hebraic*,"  adloe.). 

4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David  who  was  both  a 
porter  and  musician  (I  Chron.  xv.  18,  20;  xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  (I  Chron. 
xii    9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ,  a  Kohath- 
ite,  son  of  Nahath  (I  Chron.  vi.  12  [2?]).  In  I  Sam. 
i.  1  the  name  appears  as  "  Elihu,"  and  in  I  Chron.  vi. 
19  (34)  as  "Eliel." 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Judges  viii.  1). 

k.  a.  ii  B.  P. 

ELIADA.     See  Beeliada. 

ELIAKIM  (DV^S  =  "El  [God]  sets  up,"  corre- 


predecessor  was  a  "sensuous"  man  (nNJH  7JJ2: 
Sauh.  26b).  At  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  (II 
Kings  xviii.  IS  =  Isa.  xxxii.  3)  Eliakim  appears  as 
the  chief  diplomatic  emissary  of  Hezekiah,  while 
Shebna  is  mentioned  as  his  secretary.  Eliakim 
sprang  from  a  family  of  no  social  standing:  his  ele- 
vation to  dignity  conferred  distinction  on  his 
"father's  bouse  "  (Isa.  xxii.  23,  24,).  Some  commen- 
tators have  construed  the  words  of  the  prophet  to 
imply  a  resentment  of  Eliakim's  nepotism  as  bound 
to  end  in  the  downfall  of  the  family.  But  nepotism 
is  so  common  at  Eastern  courts  that  it  would  be 
strange  for  Isaiah  to  advert  to  it  specifically.  The 
whole  matter  hinges  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
verses  24  and  25 ;  the  prediction  may  refer  to  Elia- 
kim or  to  Shebna,  or  the  verses  may  be  an  in- 
terpolation. Certain  it  is,  that  the  Biblical  docu- 
ments nowhere  mention  the  deposition  of  Eliakim 
from  office. 

2.  The  second  son  of  King  Josiah,  who.  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  by  Pharaoh-nechoh,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  (II  Kings  xxiii. 
34;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  4) 

3.  A  priest  at  the  time  of  Neheuiiah  (Neh.  xii.  41). 


ELI    ZIYYON 
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sponding  to  Sabean  ^SDpn.  and  ijXDpV  'ETuanei/i): 
Name  borne  by  three  Biblical  personages.  1.  Son  of 
Hilkiah;  appointed  successor  of  Shebna,  the  "treas- 
urer" (R.V.  "scribe," margin  "secretary")  of  Heze- 
kiah (Isa.  xxii.  20  etseg.).  The  office  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded is  described  as  TV2T\  ?J?  (=  "over  the  house- 
hold"), according  to  Delitzsch  and  others  a  "major 
domus"  (comp.  I  Kings  iv.  6,  xvi.  8,  xviii.  3;  II 
Kings  x.  5,  xv.  5),  the  incumbent  carrying  the  title 
pD,  connected  with  the  Assyrian  "saknu"(a  high 
officer:  Cheyne,"The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah."  i  i.  153). 
This  designation  occurs  also  in  the  feminine  form 
I"03D  (=  "caretaker"),  used  of  Abisbag  (I  Kings  i. 
2,  I),  and  it  is  met  with  on  a  Pbenician  inscription 
("The  Suken  nl  the  XeW  City":  "C.  I.  8."  I.  i.  5; 
Hastings.  "  Diet.  Bible,"  p.  685b). 

Eliakim  is  clothed  with  long  tunic  and  girdle:  the 
kej  of  the  house  of  David  is  laid  on  his  shoulder 
(comp.  Rev.  iii.  7),  and  he  is  proclaimed  "father 
of  the  people."  According  to  R.  Eleazar  ben  Pedat, 
"tunic  and  girdle"  were  the  insignia  of  the  high 
priest's  Office  (Lev.  R.  to  v.).  But  R.  Eleazar  ih.es 
not  regard  "soken"  as  a  title.  From  the  double  form 
"soken"  (masculine,  Isa.  xxii.  15)  and  "sokenet" 
(feminine,  I  Kings  i.  2)  he  concludes  thai   Eliakim's 


Bibliohrapuy  :  Marti.  Kurzer  Handkommentar  :nm  Ruche 
Jexaja  (1900);  Ad.  Kamphausen,  Isaiah's  Prophecy  Concern^ 
ina  the  Majnr-Domo  of  King  Hezekiah,  in  .1  in.  Jmir.  The- 
ology, l!»ll,  pp.  43  rf  seii.:  Diliilii, 
Giittingen,  1002;  the  commentari 
and  L'ueyne. 
E.  G.  II. 


ri  .i  i.irni,    in    .  i  in  .  u  •"'  i  ■    a  'ii 

,  Dim  llm-h  Jesaidh,  2d  ed, 
i  of  Dillmann,  Delitzsch, 

E.  K. 


ELIAKIM  :  A  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third 
century.  His  name  is  connected  with  no  hala- 
kot,  and  with  a  single  haggadah  only.  He  con- 
strues the  Psalmist's  saying  (Ps.  i.  6),  "The  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous;  but  the  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish,"  as  teaching  that  God 
causes  the  ways  of  the  wicked  to  be  lost  out  of  sight 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous,  that  the  latter  be  not 
misled  by  them  (Midr.  Teh.  I.e.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  22; 
comp.  BEitEcniAn  II.  on  same  verse).  Eliakim  is 
probably  identical  with  the  better  known  Jakira 
(the  first  syllable  being  dropped  to  avoid  the  fie 
quent  and  unnecessary  repetition  of  "El"  [God], 
as  in  'Anani  from  'Ananiel ).  Jakim  was  father  of 
Ashian  b.  Jakim,  who  once  applied  to  K.  Jesa  (Assi 
EL)  for  a  ritualistic  decision  (Yer.  Yeb.  xi.  12a).  He 
was  senior  to  Ammi,  the  hitter  explaining  an  ob- 
servation of  the  former. 

Eliakim   classes   the    Jewish    people  among   the 
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most  stubborn  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  Ainini 
tins  as  referring  to  Jewish  pertinacity  in  relig- 
ion; thai  the  Jew  would  submit  to  crucifixion  rather 
than  live  as  an  apostate  (Ex.  K.  xlii.  'J ,  in  Bezah  ~'>\i 
Simeon  ben  Lakish  makes  a  remark  very  similar  to 
Jakim's).    Elsewhere  (Pesik.  R.  xxi.  107a)  Eliakim 
imd  to  differ  with  Judah  (b.  Shalom)  in  sur- 
reying  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  (Ex.   xx.    17), 
"Thou  slialt   not  covet."    Judah  argues  thai    its 
transj  n    >ion  leads  to  the  violation  of  the  seven  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  the  Decalogue;  viz.,  in  the 
id,    third,    sixth,    seventh,  eighth,   ninth,   and 
tenth  commandments.     Eliakim  asserts  thai  he  who 
violates  the  prohibition,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife,"  is  as  if  be  had  violated  all  the  ten 
This  declaration  is  followed  in  the 
Pesifeta  (I  c.)  by  citations  illustrating  Eliakim's  doc- 

trim  . 

S.    M 

ELIAKIM  BEN  ABRAHAM  :  Cabalist  and 
grammarian;  lived  al  London  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth   centuries.     His    works   are;     "'Asarah 

Ma'amarot,"  a  collecti f  ten  essays;   "Milhamot 

.ii."  on  philosophy  and  religion;  "Binah  la- 
'Ittim."  on  the  computations  of  the  periods  enumer- 
ated in  Daniel;  "Zuf  Nbbelot,"  an  abridgment  of 
Joseph  Delmedigo  s  cabalistic  "  Nobelol  Hokmah  " 
"Ma'yan  Gannim,"  an  abridgment  of  Joseph  Gika- 
tilla's  cabalistic  "  Ginnat  Egoz  "  ;  "'En  ha  Kore,''on 
Hebrew  vocalization,  an  endeavor  to  justify  the 
German  pronunciation;  "Be'er  Mayim Hayyim,"  a 
treatise  on  "Azilut";  "Ma'yan  Haium."  Luria's 
notes  on  the  " Sefer  Tezirah" ;  "Dibre  Emet,"  on 
da;  "Sha'ar  Heshbon,"  on  cabalistic  computa 
lions;  ••  Aiv.oi  ha-I.Iayyiin."  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
annotations.     Of  these  the  first  three  were  published 

in  London  (1794-99),  and  the  essay  on  Hebrew  vocali- 
zation in  Berlin  (1803).  In  addition  to  these  works 
he  published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  "'En 
Mishpaf  (Rodelheim,  1803). 

Eliakim  was  a  cabalist  of  \asi  erudition,  and  was 

endowed  with    a    fine    critical   sense.      In   the  "Zuf 

Nobclot,"  not  content  with  giving Delmedigo's  texl 

In  abridged  form,  he  frequently  emended  it.     Hi   is 

chiefly  noted  among  the  modern  cabalists  for  the 

lopmenl  of  the   theory   of  p«D  L'"  ("creatio  ex 

nihilo")  —  the  stumbling-block    of   many   religious 

thinkers.   Through  God'ssclf  concentration  (DTCDX), 

Eliakim  in  the  firsl  chapter  of  the  "?ui  Nobe 

originated    space   or   the   primal   air,    which, 

though  considered  as  nothing  (]<N)  in  regard  to  the 

-  hi i  Bof "  (God),  i--  the  foundation  of  the  world 

Bibliography :  Stelnschnelder,  Cat.   Bod?,  col.  969;  Zedner, 
Cat.Hthr.  Bmiki  Brit.   Mus.  p.  219;  Puenn,  Keneset  Tlx- 

,    |i.    i;t3;  J. .el,    In.     /,',  le./ii,,,   /,/,,/,    .,),/,,,     . 

ISO,  n 
K.  I.    Bll. 

ELIAKIM    BEN    ASHEK    SELIG :     Polish 

'I  i idic  scholar;  lived  at  Yampol  in  the  eighteenth 

n\ .     II,  was  senl  by  the  Polish  Jews  1 1757  I  to 

Rome  to  defend  them  againsl  the  bl 1  accusation, 

and  presented  a  petition  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
who  commissioned  Cardinal  Ganganelli  Mater  Pope 
Clement  XIV.)  to  examine  the  ea  u      Thi  lattei  eon 

led  in   his  report  thai    the   bl 1   accusation  was 

frivol,, us     Clement  XIII.,  who  had  in  the  meantime 


succeeded  Benedict  XIV..  dismissed  Eliakim  b. 
Asher  with  honor,  and  ordered  Cardinal  Corsini  to 
recommend  him  in  his  name  to  Bishop  Visconti  of 
Warsaw.  August  111.,  King  oi  Poland,  issued  in 
consequence  a  decree  exculpating  the  .lews,  stating 
that  inability  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
rendered  the  accuser  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

In  Ganganelli's  memoir,  as  well  as  in  Corsini 's 
letter  of  recommendation,  the  Jewish  deputy  is 
called  "Jacobs,  1,  eh  "  or  "Selek  ''(Griitz,  Furst,  and 
Levisohn  have '•Jacob  Jclek '').  He  probably  sim- 
plified his  name  designedly;  but  in  a  long  letter 
which  he  wiote  from  Home  to  Samuel  Gallichi 
(probably  the  chief  of  the  community)  he  calls  him- 
self "Eliakim  b.  Asher  Selig  Of  Yampol."  In  the 
same  letter  he  stated  that  he  met  at  Home  Rabbi 
Shabbethai  Piana.  with  whom  he  discussed  several 
rabbinical  laws. 

Bibliography:  Gratz.  Gescfc.  3d  ed.,x.  891;  Isidore  Loeb,  in 
/.'  E.J.  .will.  179;  Hortara,  in  Educator,  leraclita.x.  257 
270;  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Qeseh.  der  Juden  In  Rom,  11. 
246  'JIT ;  Berliner's  Magazin,  xv.  (Hebr.  pari  |  9  It ;  FOret,  in 
in  U  ni.  Lit.  1840,  p.  38 :  Levisohn,  Bfa  Damim,  p.  91,  War- 
Baw,  1890. 
u.  k.  M.  Ski.. 

ELIAKIM  GOTTSCHALK  OF  ROTHEN- 
BURG  :  <  lerman  Talmudist ;  lived  in  the  sixteenth 

and  seventeenth  centuries.      He  was  a  descendant  of 

Mi  ir  of  Rothenburg,  and,  according  to  Michael,  the 
son  of  Raphael  ben  Eliakim  of  Rothenburg  If 
.Michael  is  comet,  Eliakim  was  identical  with  the 
Swabian  rabbi  of  the  same  name  who  with  Isaiah 
HorwitZ  (She La II)  and  Azriel  Miihlhausen signed  in 
Kill  the  halakic decision  incorporated  in  Horwitz's 
Responsa  (s  118).  Eliakim  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  to  theTargumon  the  Megil lot,  entitled 
'•  ( le'ullat  ha  Ger," published  anonymouslyal  Prague 
in  1618.  The  author  says  iii  the  introduction  that 
he  composed  a  commentary  to  the  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch. 

Bibliography     WoltBiW.  Hebr.  111.877;  Zunz, Z.  Q.  p.  293 ; 

Stelns,linel,ler.  (  nl.  /{,»//.  ,',  ,1.  WIS  ;    Michael,  t)r  Illl-Hdllllim, 

No.  170. 

k.  I    Br. 

ELIAKIM  (GOTZ)  BEN  JACOB:  Galician 
cantor,  teacher,  and  translator;  born  at  Komarno; 
died  at  Amsterdam  before  1709.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  l.eshon  l.iniinudini,"  a  guide  to  letter 
writing  in  Hebrew  (Amsterdam.  liiM'n ,  "  Selihot,"  in 
Judaeo  German,  recited  by  the  community  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main  (ib.  1688);  "Refu'ot  ha  Ncfesh." 
precepts,  devotional  prayers  for  the  sick,  and  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  funerals  (/A.  1692)  He  translated 
into  Judseo-German  Manasseh  b  Israel's  "Mikweh 
Visra'el"  (ib.  1691);  Ibn  Verga's " Shebet  "t  ehudah" 
(ib.  1700);  the  daily  prayers  (//,  1708);  the  Tehinnot 
(ib.  1703);  the  selihot  of  the  Lithuanian  rile  (ib 
1706);  "  Melamnied  Siah,"  Jud.i  o-German  vocabu 
larv  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Scrolls  (»fl  1T10), 
and  the  German  selihot  (ib.  1720)  Eliakim  also 
edited  Ben  jainin's  "  Massa'ol  "  (ib  1697)  and  Samuel 
Auerbach's  "Hesed  Shemu'el"  (ib    1699) 

i'. m:i RAPm     i oi i si.  Blbl.  .h" i.  1.340;  Stelnschnelder.  Cat 

Bodl.  col.  989;  Zedner,  <  at.  li>  br.  Bnoks  Hni.  Mug.  v-  219. 
K.  M.   Sir 

ELIAKIM  (GOTZ)  BEN  MEIB :  Polish  Tal- 
mudist; nourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.     In  his  youth,  at  Posen,  he  devoted  him 
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self  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  afterward  accepting 
the  position  of  rabbi  in  the  neighboring  community 
of  Schwersenz,  where  about  1(579  he  wrote  his  hag- 
gad  ie  commentary.  Prom  there  he  was  called  to 
Hildeaheim,  but  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
congregation  of  Posen.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
century,  passing  through  Posen  on  his  way,  prob- 
ably, to  Palestine,  he  joined  a  delegation  to  Prague 
to  collect  money  for  the  support  of  the  congregation. 
In  1701  he  went  to  Posen  as  dayyan,  but  according  to 
Michael  he  left  Hildeaheim  to  take  the  post  of  rabbi 
at  Luzk.  He  wrote:  "Rappeduni  be-Tappuhim," 
cm  the  stories  of  Rabija  bar  bar  Hana,  published  by 
his  son  Samuel,  Berlin,  1712;  "Eben  ha-Shoham  " 
and  "Me'irat  'Enayim,"  responsa,  published  by  his 
son  Mei'r,  Dyhernfurth,  1733.  His  novella?  on  Tal- 
mud and  Bible  are  not  published. 

Bi  myography  :  Walden,  Shcm  ha-Gcdnlim  he-Hadmh,  p.  25 ; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Bayyim,  p.  220;  Perles,  in  Monatescnrtft, 
xiv.  127,  133;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Boilh  s.v. 
L.  G.  A.   Pi:. 

ELIAKIM  BEN  MESHULLAM  (HA- 
LEVI)  :  German  Talmudist  and  payyetan ;  born 
about  1030;  died  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  Speyer,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  the  yeshi- 
bot  in  Mayence  and  Worms,  having  Rashi  as  a  fel- 
low student.  Eliakim  himself  founded  a  famous 
Talmudical  school  in  Speyer.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  except 
Berakot  and  Niddah  (see  Solomon  Luria,  Responsa, 
No.  29,  and  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  Responsa,  Rule  1,  §  8), 
which  was  used  by  scholars  as  late  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  present  there  exists  only  the 
commentary  on  Yoma,  in  manuscript  (Codex  Mu- 
nich, No.  216).  Ritual  decisions  by  Eliakim  are 
mentioned  by  Rashi  ("Pardes,"  42a,  44c,  48a).  He 
was  the  composer  of  a  piyyut  commencing  )V"0  JTlN. 
to  be  read  when  a  circumcision  takes  place  in  the 
synagogue  on  a  Saturday. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sfcem  ha-Gtdolim,  i.  28;  Michael,  Or 
hft-Hayinm.  No.  82]  ;  Landshut-h,  '.liiiiniiiit1  ha-'Abotlah,  p. 
24;  Berliner,  in  Monatsxchrift,  1888,  p.  182;  Griitz,  Gesch.vl. 
:H>1 ;  Epstein,  in  Steinechn&iaer  Festschrift*  pp.  125  et  seq.; 
idem,  Jtldische  AlU  rthrnttt  r  in   W'urms  mid  Spelter,  pp.  4, 


27. 
L.  <; 


I.  Ber. 


ELIAKIM  BEN  NAPHTALI :  Italian  ethical 
writer;  livid  in  the  fifteenth  century;  author  of 
"Tob  Shcm  Tob,"  selections  from  the  Talmud  and 
Midrashim,  treating  of  the  retribution,  the  suffering 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  resurrection.  The  work,  di- 
vided into  11  chapters,  was  published  by  the  son 
of  the  author,  Venice,  1606.  Eliakim  mentions 
another  of  his  works,  entitled  "Eben  Shetiyyah." 
which  is  no  longer  extant. 

Bibliography:  Nepi,ZeJee»  Zaddikim.p.  19;  steinschneider. 
Cot.  Bodl.  col.  970;  Michael,  Or  lta-gayyim,  p.  221. 
K.  I.  Br. 

ELIAM:  1.  One  of  David's  heroes  (II  Sum. 
xxiii.  34);  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  (comp. 
1  Cliroii.  xi.  'ill). 

2.  Father  of  Bath-sheba  (II  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  I 
Chron.  iii.  5  the  name  occurs  transposed  as  "Arn- 
miel  "  Q^ba  is  found  in  the  Phenician  inscription 
"C.  I.  S."  147,  6  (Lidzbarski,  "  Handbuch  der  Nord- 
Bemitischen  Epigraphik  "). 

k.  o.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 


ELIANO,  VITTOBIO :  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  grandson  of  Elijah  Levita  ;  lived  in  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  became  priest  and  canon. 
Well  versed  in  Hebrew  literature,  he  was  appointed 
censor  of  Hebrew  books,  first  at  Cremona,  afterward 
(1567)  at  Venice.  In  this  capacity  he  permitted 
(1557)  the  publication  of  the  Zohar,  and  edited  (1558) 
the  Tur-  Elijah  was  prominent  in  the  denunciation 
of  the  Talmud,  which  was  publicly  burned  April  17, 
1559. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  ix.  326,  335,  360; 
Wait.  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  131 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. 
No.  1547  :  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom, 
11.384. 

d.  I.  Br. 

ELIAS  CBETENSIS.  See  DELMEDiGO.ELi.iAn. 

ELIAS,  JULIUS:  German  author;  born  at 
Hoya,  Hanover,  June  21,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Dorotheenstadt  industrial  school,  Friedrich  Werder 
gymnasium,  and  Munich  University,  taking  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1888.  He  is  the  author  of  "Chris 
tian  Wernicke,"  1888,  and  has  edited  the  following 
works:  "Briefe  der  Elisabeth  Charlotte,"  1889; 
"Johann  Gottlieb  Regis'  'Fragmente  einer  Shake- 
speareiibersetzung, '  "  1893;  and,  with  G.  Brandes 
and  P.  Schlenther,  the  collected  works  of  Ibsen. 

Since  1891  Elias  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Jahresberichte  f iir  Neuere  Deutsche  Litteraturge- 
schichte." 

Bibliography:  EisenberK,  Dag  Geistiae  Berlin,  i.  94-95. 
8.  N.    D. 

ELIAS  LEVITA.     See  Levita,  Elijah. 

ELIAS,  NET  :  British  consul-general  at  Meshed, 
Persia,  and  explorer;  died  in  London  May  31,  1897. 
At  an  early  age  he  found  his  way  to  China,  and  in 
1871  conceived  the  daring  project  of  returning  to 
Europe  overland,  across  the  entire  continent  of  Asia. 
The  report  of  this  journey  was  recorded  in  the 
".Journal"  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  crossed  the  desert  of  Gobi 
by  a  hitherto  unexplored  route,  traveled  amid  the 
opposing  factions  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebel 
lion  of  that  time,  and  traversed  the  breadth  of  Situ 
ria  to  Russia. 

After  this,  Elias  accepted  service  under  the  In- 
dian government  and  was  sent  to  Yunan,  and  after- 
ward to  Ladak.  Later  he  was  despatched  on  a 
political  mission  to  Chinese  Turkestan. 

In  1885  he  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Pamirs,  traveled  through  Badakhshan  and  Afghan 
Turkestan  to  the  neighborhood  of  Herat,  and  re 
turned  to  India  by  way  of  Chitral  and  Gilgit.  For 
this  he  was  made  a  CLE.  In  1889-90  Elias  demar- 
cated the  frontier  between  Siam  and  the  Shan  States 
of  Burma ;  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  at  Meshed,  in  Persia. 

Bibliography  :  Times  (London),  June  2, 1897 ;  Jew.  Clirniiicle 
(London),  June  4,  1897. 

.i.  G.  L. 

ELIAS  PASHA.     See  Cohen,  Elias. 

ELIAS  SAMUEL  :  English  pugilist,  popularly 
known  as  "Dutch  Sam";  born  April  4,  1775,  in  Lon- 
don; died  July  3,  1816.  After  successful  contests 
with  Tom  Jones  (July  3, 1801),  Caleb  Baldwin  (Aug. 
7, 1804),  and  Britton  of  Bristol  (April  27,  1805),  Elias 
was  easily  beaten  by  James  Brown  (June,  1805). 
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Of  three  lights  with  Tom  Belcher  of  Bristol,  Eliaa 
loel  the  tirst  (Feb.  8,  1806);  the  second  (July  28,  1807) 
was  declared  off ;  and  the  third  (Aug.  31, 1807)  Elias 
won  in  36  rounds. 

Elias  followed  these  encounters  with  two  other 
rictories,  defeating  William  Cropley,  May  10,  1808, 
and  Benjamin  Medley,  May  31,  1810;  then  ho  rested 
for  four  years;  but  be  reentered  the  prize-ring  Dec.  8, 
1814,  when  he  was  defeated  by  William  Nosworthy, 
of  Moulsey,  in  38  rounds.  By  his  contemporaries 
Elias  was  considered  the  hardest  hitter  the  prize  ring 
had  ever  seen;  he  originated  what  in  pugilism  is 
ideally  known  as  "the  upper  cut,"  which  he  in- 
troduced in  his  fight  against  Caleb  Baldwin.  Elias 
retired  from  tin-  ring  with  a  ruined  constitution,  and 
died  i"  abject  poverty. 

Bibliography:  .1.  B.  Pancratia,  A  History  of  Pugilism,  pp. 
188,  114.  London,  1811  ;  Bnxiana  :  Shetchesof  Ancient  and 
Minlnn  I'lifiilism.  i.oniliui.  1S12;  Miles,  PuailUtica,  vol.  1. 
193,  l'n,  802,  London,  1S80. 
j.  K.   II.  V. 

ELIASBERG,  BEZALEEL  JUDAH:  Bus- 
siau  Hebraist ;  born  at  Ivenitz  1800;  died  at.  Minsk 
1847.  Under  the  title  "Marpe  le-'Am,"  with  a  sup- 
plement entitled  "Kontrcs  Reshit  Da'at,"  be  trans- 
lated  from  the  Polish  into  Hebrew  the  medical  work 
of  Friedrich  Pauliczki  (2  vols.,  Wilna,  1834;  2d  ed., 
Jitomir,  1868). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael.p.  190;  Zeitlin,  Bihl. 
Fost-Jffi  ml' Is.  p.  ,,. 

H.  R. 

ELIASBERG,  JONATHAN  B.  MORDE- 
CAI :  Russian  rabbi;  born  in  Kovno  1850;  died  in 
Yolkovisk.  government  of  Grodno,  Nov.  20,  1898. 
His  tirst  rabbinate  was  in  Pumpian,  government  of 
Wilna,  and  he  afterward  became  rabbi  of  Mariam- 
pol,  government  of  Suwalki.  Like  his  father  he  be- 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement  in 
Russia;  and  Samuel  MoHTLEVER,  who  found  in  him 
a  very  able  lieutenant,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  him  the  rabbinate  of  Volkovisk,  in  order  to  have 
him  nearer  to  himself.  Eliasberg  was  the  author  of 
a  rabbinical  work  entitled  "  Darke  Hora'ali,"  Wilna, 
1884,  of  which  a  part  is  devoted  toTalmudic  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
lire,  which  wire  appended  to  liis  father's  work 
"Terumat  Yad,"and  of  "Toledot  Mordekai."a  biog- 
raphy of  his  father,  which  he  published  in  the  lat- 
ter's'" Shel.il  ha-Zahab,"  Warsaw,  1897. 

Bibliography:  A hiaeaf, 5660,  p. 381;  Alm.l  ha'Am  I      aaber 
Glnzberto.    '.It    Panixhal   iJirakim,  2d    ed.,   pp.   Ilia  111. 
Berlin,  1902. 
i     G  P.    Wl. 

ELIASBERG,  MORDECAI  B.  JOSEPH: 
Russian  rabbi;  born  in  Chaikishok,  government  of 
Grodno,  Feb.,  1  si 7 ;  died  in  Bausk,  Courland,  Dee 
II,  1889.  Ilis  father-in-law,  who  had  Bettled  in 
Kovno  ms  so. ,n  as  Jews  wen-  permitted  to  dwell 
there,  established  him  in  that  city  as  a  dealer  in 
grain  and  spices.  Eliasberg  acquired  a  knowl- 
'  of  German,  and  made  several  business  jour 
to  Riga.    He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 

Mi-.   I.  n.  H  vi  ii  u.,  and  lie.  nine  interested  in  his  edu- 
cational Bchemes,  the  two  corresponding  for  some 
lime  afterward.     Following  the  advice  of  his  erst 
while  teacher,  Kalischer,  Eliasberg  retired  from  buai 
iiess  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  rabbinical 


studies.  In  1852  he  became  rabbi  of  Zezmer,  gov- 
ernment of  Wilna,  and  remained  there  for  six  years, 
until  his  wife's  illness  forced  him  to  return  to 
Kovno.  About  1861  he  became  rabbi  of  Bausk, 
where  he  officiated  until  his  death,  having  declined 
the  more  important  rabbinate  of  Suwalki,  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  1876. 

When  the  Zionist  movement  began  to  spread  in 
Russia,  Eliasberg  became  one  of  its  most  ardent  ad 
vocates.  He  gave  his  decision,  as  a  rabbinical  au- 
thority, permitting  the  colonists  in  Palestine  to 
sow  their  fields  in  "shemittah  "  (fallow  year),  which 
gave  rise  to  a  heated  controversy  with  the  rabbis  of 
Palestine  and  other  opponents  of  colonization.  Elias- 
berg's  part  in  the  discussion  was  conducted  with 
mildness  and  broad-mindedness. 

Of  the  twenty-four  works  which  Eliasberg  wrote 
on  various  subjects,  only  one,  "Terumat  Y'ad,"  a 
collection  of  responsa,  was  published  during  his  life- 
time (Wilna,  1875).  His  "Shcbil  ha-Zahab,"  which 
was  published  posthumously  (Warsaw,  1897),  deals 
with  questions  of  the  day  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner,  giving  the  trulyr  Orthodox  view  on  many 
important  subjects.  Besides  being  an  eminent  Tal- 
mudist,  he  was  also  a  profound  thinker  and  a  dili- 
gent student  of  history.  Eliasberg  contributed  to 
Hebrew  periodicals,  especially  to  "Ha-Maggid," 
usually  signing  his  articles  y"'30  (Mordecai  b. 
Joseph  Eliasberg) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Jonathan  Eliasberg,  Toledot  Mordckai,  pre- 
ilxeii  to  the  Sin  lot  ha-Zahab;  Ahad  ha- 'Am  (=  Asher  i.mz- 
berg),  'Al  Parashat  Dcrakim,  3d  ed.,  pp.  68-73,  Berlin.  1902. 

L.  Q.  P.    Wl. 

ELIEZER  ("God  is  help");  1.  Servant  of  Abra- 
ham; mentioned  by  name  only  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  a  pas 
sage  which  presents  some  difficulties.  Eliezer  is 
described  by  Abraham  as  ptyo  p  (R.  V.  "possessor 
of  my  house")  and  as  pt."DT  (R.  V.  "Dammesek- 
Eliezer  ").  According  to  Eduard  Konig  ("  Syntax," 
§  306h)  p  here,  as  frequently,  has  the  force  of  an 
adjective  or  participle,  and  the  phrase  "  lien  ineshek  " 
.steward,  comp.  ptTDD.  Zeph.  xi.  9,  and  -p'D,  Job 
xxviii.  18)  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  reads 
"and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Damascene 
[Onk.  and  Pesh.]  Eliezer,"  "Damashek  "  being  used 
intentionally  for  the  adjective  "  Dainashki  "  on  ac 
count  of  the  assonance  with"  meshek  "  (Iviinig.  "Sti 
listik."  1900,  p.  291).  llolzinger  ("Genesis")  and 
Gunkel  (" Genesis ")  think  the  Masoretic  text  of  xv. 

2  has  no  meaning,  and  Clieyne  and  Black  ("EncyC. 

Bibl."  col,  1269)  condemn  it  as  absurd  and  incorrect, 

but  no  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  suggested. 
That  Abraham,  on  his  way  from  llaran,  passed 
through  Damascus  is  certainly  not  i  ill  probable.  Nah- 
manideS  connects  him  with  that  city,  as  do  various 
traditions  (Justinus,  "Historia),"  sxvi,  2;  Judith  v 
Qetseq.;  Josephus,  "Ant."  vii.  1,  viii.  2;  Eusebius, 
"Prseparatio  Bvangelica,"  ix.  7  etseq.).    He  may 

there  have  acquired  this  servant,  who  is  also  spoken 
Of  in  Ion.  xxiv.,  though  the  name  is  not  given,  in 
connection  with  the  commission  to  choose  a  wife  for 

Isaae  Still,  even  the  Rabbis  felt  the  difficult  ies 
of  the  present  text,  as  their  various  interpretation- 
of  PL"DT  show.    According  to  Eleazar  b.   Pedath, 

it  denotes  Eliezer  as  one  "thai  draws  and  gives 
others  to  drink"  (nptjt31  11711)  -that  is.  imparls  to 
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others  the  teachings  of  his  master  (Yoma  18b;  comp. 
Rashi  ad  /i>c).  Others  found  in  the  word  "  meshek  " 
an  allusion  to  his  coveting  (ppic)  Abraham's  pos- 
sessions. In  pw"]  lies  the  indication  that  Abraham 
pursued  tin-  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  to  Damascus,  and 
the  Targum Pseudo- Jonathan  and  Yerushalmi  read : 
"through  whom  many  miracles  were  wrought  for 
me  in  Damascus"  (comp.  Gcu.  R.  xliv.). 

That  Eliezer  took  part  in  that  battle,  or  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  combatant  at  Abraham's  side,  the 
Rabbis  find  indicated  in  the  number  (318) of  the  sol- 
diers (Gen.  xiv.  Ill,  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
ters in  -lTJT^K  being  1  +  30+10  +  70  +  7  +  200  = 
318  (Gen.  R.  xliii.,  xliv.;  Pesik.  70a,  b;  Ned.  32a; 
Shoher  Tob  to  Ps.  ex. ;  compare  Ep.  Barnabas  ix.  ; 
it  is  the  classical  illustration  of  Gematiua  under  the 
twenty-ninth  Exegetical  Rule  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of 
Jose  the  Galilean).  Modern  critics  (Hugo  Winck- 
ler  and  Gunkel)  have  held  this  "318"  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  that  the  moon  is  visible. 
The  rabbinical  cryptogram  for  "Eliezer"  rests  cer- 
tainly on  as  solid  grounds. 

Bibliography:  Elttel,  Gesch.derHebrtler,li.l2i;  Holzlnger, 
Kurzer  Handkomniciitar  zvr  Genesis,  p.  144;  H.  Winckler, 
Geseh.  dts  Volkes  Israel,  1900,11.  27;  Gunkel,  Handkom- 
in:  ii((ii-  jiii'  <■'  nesis,  pp.  104,  231,  259. 

E.  G.  H. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Eliezer  was  pre- 
sented to  Abraham  by  Nimrod.  Once  Eliezer  savi  d 
Abraham's  life  by  disclosing  to  him  the  devices  for 
his  destruction  prepared  by  Nimrod  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xvi).  At  Sodom  Eliezer  saw  a  native  maltreating 
a  stranger:  taking  the  part  of  the  wronged  man,  he 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  He  brought  suit 
against  his  aggressor,  but  the  judge  condemned 
Eliezer  to  pay  to  the  native  of  Sodom  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  having  been  bled.  Thereupon 
Eliezer  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  the  judge, 
saying:  "Pay  to  the  man  who  bled  me  the  amount 
you  owe  me  for  having  bled  you."  The  men  of 
Sodom  used  to  place  a  guest,  on  abed,  and  if  his 
length  exceeded  that  of  the  bed  they  cut  off  the  ex- 
cess, but  if  the  man  was  shorter  than  the  bed  he  was 
stretched  (comp.  the  Greek  legend  of  Procrustes). 
Asked  to  lie  in  the  lied.  Eliezer  replied  that  at  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  had  vowed  never  to  sleep  in 
a  bed.  Another  custom  iu  Sodom  was  that  he  who 
invited  a  stranger  to  a  wedding  should  forfeit  his 
coat.  Once  Eliezer,  being  very  hungry,  entered  a 
house  where  a  wedding  was  being  celebrated,  but 
could  get  nothing  to  eat.  He  then  sat  down  next 
one  of  the  wedding  guests;  on  being  asked  by  him 
who  had  invited  him,  he  replied:  "By  you."  The 
latter,  fearing  to  lose  his  coal,  left  the  house  precip- 
itately. Eliezer  then  sat  near  another,  on  whom  he 
played  the  same  trick,  with  the  same  result,  until 
at  last  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  guests 
out  of  the  house.  He  then  secured  the  meal  for 
himself  (Sanh.  109b). 

Eliezer  is  credited  with  having  acquired  all  the 
virtues  and  learning  of  his  master  i  Yoma  28b).     It 
is  even  said  that   his  features  resem- 
Eliezer  and  bled  so  closebj  I  hose  of  Abraham  that 
Abraham.    Laban  mistook  him  for  his  kinsman. 
When  Abraham  led  Isaac  to  Mount  Mo- 
rtal! to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice,  Eliezer  cherished  the 
hope  of  becoming  Abraham's  heir,  and  a  discussion 


on  this  subject  arose  between  him  and  Ishmael 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxi.).  On  completing  the  mission  of 
selecting  a  wife  for  Isaac  he  was  freed,  and  God  re- 
warded him  with  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  over 
which  he  reigned  under  the  name  of  "Og."  It  was 
he  who  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  go  through 
his  territory  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Masseket 
Soferim,  end).  His  size  was  so  vast  that  from  one 
of  his  teeth,  which  he  had  lost  through  fright  when 
scolded  by  Abraham,  the  latter  made  a  chair  on 
which  he  used  to  sit.  In  the  treatise  Derek  Erez 
Zuta  (i.  9)  Eliezer  is  counted  among  the  nine  who 
entered  paradise  while  still  living. 
s.  s.  I.  Bh. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Moses;  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xviii.  4;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  15,  17.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained (Ex.  I.e.)  to  mean  "the  God  of  my  father 
was  mine  help"  (the  2  of  the  predicate;  see  Koe- 
nig,  "Syntax,"  $  338).  Rashi,  quoting  thcMekilta, 
relates  a  miraculous  incident  to  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  name,  while  Urn  Ezra  makes  it  express- 
ive of  the  joy  of  Moses  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  proscribed  him.  The  his- 
torical existence  of  this  son  has  been  doubted.  Ex. 
ii.  22  and  iv.  25  mention  only  one  son — Gershom. 
Ilm  Ezra  felt  the  difficulty,  but  concluded  that  the 
one  son  mentioned  in  iv.  25  is  Eliezer;  while  Nah- 
manides  argues  that  there  was  another  son,  but  that 
there  had  been  no  occasion  to  mention  him  befi  ire. 
Ex.  iv.  20  indicates  that  Moses,  before  leaving  for 
Egypt,  whether  with  his  family  (Ex.  iv.  20)  or  with- 
out it  (Ex.  xviii.  2),  had  more  than  one  son  ;  and  the 
reading  r"U3  =  "  her  son  "  (iv.  25)  may  be  a  miswriting 
for  IVJ3  =  "her  sons,"  agreeing  with  xviii.  3. 
Baentsch  ("  Exodus-Leviticus  ")  holds  that  "  Eliezer " 
is  a  double  for  "Eleazar,"  the  son  of  Aaron,  while 
Holzinger  ("Exodus,"  p.  7)  accounts  for  the  uncer- 
tainty by  arguing  that  in  view  of  Judges  xviii.  30 
P  intentionally  omitted  all  reference  to  the  sons. 

E.  G.  H.  E.    K. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah. 
who  opposed  the  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  Aha- 
ziah  (II  Chron.  xx,  37). 

4.  Son  of  Zichri,  made  captain  of  the  Reubcnites 
by  King  David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

5.  A  priest  who  acted  as  trumpeter  before  the 
Ark  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (I  Chron.  xv.  24).' 

6.  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii. 
16)  to  secure  ministers  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

e.  g.  n.  E.  I.  N. 

ELIEZER:  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; contemporary  of  Abdimi  (Yer.  'Er.  x.  26a) 
and  of  Berechiah  U.  (Gen.  R.  lxxvii.  3;  Yalk.,  Gen. 
132).  Conjointly  with  Abba  Mari  and  Mattaniah, 
he  permitted  Jews  to  bake  bread  on  the  Sabbath  for 
the  Roman  soldiers  under  Ursicinus  (Yer.  Bezan 
i.  60c;  compare  Jastrow,  "Diet."  124b,  s.v.  DJ"pD"lX; 
Frankel.  "Mebo,"  55b  et  seq.).  He  was  more  of  a 
halakist  than  a  haggadist  (see,  in  addition  to  pas- 
sages cited,  Yer.  'Orlah  ii.  62b;  Yer.  Pes.  viii.  36a). 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  THE  ASTRONOMER  (nnnn) : 
German  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  author  of 
"Ge  H'zzay°n,"  au  astrological  compilation  from 
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Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin  sourcesi  Neubauer,  "Cat. 
B<xil.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  2066).  He  quotes  Abra- 
ham bar  Hiyya  ha-Nasi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Andruzagar,  Al- 

bumnzar.  'Ali  ibn  Rid  wan,  '  A  li  ibn  Rajil,  I pold 

of  Austria,  Johannes,  Guido  Bonatti.and,  according 
to  Dukes,  Copernicus.     In  the  introduction  Eliezer 

he  began  a  greal  work  on  astrology,  a  chaptei 

rhich,  entitled   "'Reshil    Hokmah"  (quoted  by 

Neubauer,  I.e.),  isdevoted  to  Ibn  Ezra.    Whetherthe 

Goralot"  (Vatican  MS.   No.  216),  bearing 

name  "Eliezer  ntinn,"  is  by  the  same  author  is 
not  known.     The  same  uncertainty  prevails  regard- 
ing Vatican   MS.   No.  -177.  which  contains  a  com 
military  on  Ptolemy's  "Centiloquium,"  and  which 

ti,  ais  the  name  "Eliezer." 

Bibiioiihapiiy  :  Fflrst,  In  OrU  lit,  Lit.  xi.  81 ;  Dukes,  H>.  p.818  ; 
Inscnneider,  in  '/..  I).  M.O.  XXV.3KI;  idem,  Heln    I  ,:>.  ,  - 

,,  I.  Br. 

ELIEZEK  OF  BEATJGENCY :  French  exc- 
gete  of  the  twelfth  century;  horn  at  Beaugency. 
capital  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of  Loiret; 
pupil  of  Samuel  ben  Mei'r,  the  eminent  grandson  of 
Rashi.  Eliezer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rep 
tatives  of  his  master's  school  and  of  the  exege- 
sis of  northern  Frame.  I  lis  chief  concern  was  to  find 
the  connection  between  successive  verses  and  the 
sequence  of  thought,  a  method  that  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  the  system  of  interpretation  employed 
by  Samuel  as  well  as  Joseph  Caro.  Not  concerned 
with  grammatical  observations  or  daring  criticisms. 
he  reached  very  happy  results  in  explaining  certain 
itive  passages  in  accordance  with  the  meta- 
phors employed  in  the  context.  He  often  used 
French  terms  to  express  his  thoughts  more  clearly. 
His  interpretation  is  entirely  free  from  midrashic 
admixture.  Of  his  works  there  have  so  far  been 
published  only  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  (ed. 
Nutt,  1S7!»)  and  llosea  (ed.  S.  I'o/.nanski,  in  "  11a- 
Coreii,"  iii.  98-127).  There  still  exists  in  manuscript 
ft  commentary  on  the  other  Minor  Prophets  and  on 
Ezekiel  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 
llti'i).  Extracts  from  his  commentary  on  Job  are 
-.taut ;  and  he  himself  refers  to  his  commentary 
on  Genesis. 

Bibliography:   dross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  116;  Poznanski. 
Ha-Qoren,  in..  98;  Ziinz,  Z.  O.,  p.  B2. 
T.  I.   E. 

ELIEZER  OF  BOTJRGOGNE  :  French  Tal 
niudisl  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Gross  identities 
him  with  Eliezer  ben  Aaron  of  Bourgogne,  one  of 
the  six  rabbis  to  whom  Me'ir  Ahulalia  sent  his  lei  ter 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Eliezer  was  the 
author  of  a  Tal  mm  lie  work  no  Ion  ircr  ex  taut,  entitled 
"Sha'arlia  Penim,"  mentioned  by  Aaron  ha  Cohen 
of  I, unci  in  his  "Orhol  l.Iayyim." 

Bibliography :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  109. 

A,  iv 

ELIEZER  BEN  FARUH  :  Jewish  mathematd- 

said  by  certain  Mohammedan  authors  to  have 
first  established  the  Jewish  calendar.     He  is  men 

ti I  by  Al  Biruni  (972-1048)  in  his'TIn ilogy 

of  Ancient   Nations";    and  this  account   is  repeated 
almost  word   lor  word,  in   Al  Makri/.i's  (i:!iil   lll'.'i 
topographical   history   of    Egypt,      Steinschneider 
has  connected  him  with  a  certain  Andrazzur  ibn 
V.-   8 


Zadi  Faruli.  a  famous  .lew  ish  astronomer  mentioned 
by  Al-Kabisi,  the  tenth  century  Moslem  astrologer, 
and  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  his  "Sefer  ha-Te'a- 
mini."  The  firsl  name  seems  to  indicate  thai  he  was 
a  Persian  by  birth;  and  it  occurs  in  such  varying 
tonus  as  "  Andruzagar."  "  Alezdegoz,"  "Alendruz- 
gar."  It  has  been  suggested  thai  there  is  a  confu 
sion  here  either  with  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  or  Elca- 
zar  ben  'Arak.    Sachau  reads  nns  (I  Kings  iv.  17). 

Bibliography  :  Sachau,  Z7i<  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations, 
p.  68  (Arabic  text.  p.  58);  De  Sacy,  ChrestomathU  Arabe,  i. 

■.it ■  Ai-Makn/o;  Delitzsch,  Anelsdota  varGesch.derWt- 

telalt.  Scholdstik,  p.  :!;">  (for  Urn  Ezra);  compare  steinsehnei 
iler  in  Berliner's  Matiazin,  iii.  199;  Monatsschrift,  xxxili. 
479;  Ha-Tonah,  p.  is;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp. 
631,854:  Idem,  Arab,  Lit.  der  Judcn,  p.  301. 

G. 

ELIEZER    B.    HISMA.      See    Eleazar    b. 

HlSMA. 

ELIEZER   (LIEZER)    BEN    HYRCANUS: 

One  of  the  most  prominent  tannaimof  the  first  and 
second  centuries;  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  hen  Zak- 
kai  (Ah.  ii.  8;  Ah.  R.  N.  vi.  3,  xiv.  5)  and  col- 
league of  Gamaliel  II.,  whose  sister  he  married  (see 
Imma  Shalom),  and  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  (Ab. 
I.e.  ;  Ab.  R.  N.  I.e.  ;  li.  B.  10b).  His  earlier  years 
are  wrapped  in  myths;  but  from  these  latter  it  may- 
be inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life 
when  a  desire  for  learning  first  seized  him,  and  im- 
pelled him.  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  to 
desert  his  regular  occupation  and  to  repair  to  Jeru- 
salem to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
Here  he  entered  Johanan 's  academy  and  for  years 
Studied  diligently,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  cope  with  great  privations.  It  is  said  that 
sometimes  many  days  elapsed  during  which  he  did 
not  have  a  single  meal.  Johanan,  recognizing  Elie 
zer's  receptive  and  retentive  mind,  styled  him  "a 
cemented  cistern  that  loses  not  a  drop"  (Ab.  I.e.). 
These  endowments  wen-  so  pronounced  in  him  that 
in  later  years  he  could  declare,  "Ihave  never  taught 
anything  which  I  had  not  learned  from  my  masters" 
(Suk.  28a) 

His  father  in  the  meantime  determined  to  disin 
herit  him,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view  went  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  declare  his  will  before  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai.  The  great  teacher,  having  heard  of 
Hyrcanus'  arrival  ami  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  in- 
structed the  usher  to  reserve  for  the  expected  visitor 
a  seat  among  those  to  he  occupied  by  the  elite  of  the 
city,  and  appointed  Eliezer  lecturer  for  that  day. 
At  tilst  the  latter  hesitated  to  vent  in  v  on  Johanan 's 
placi  .  bul,   pressed    by  the  master  and  encouraged 

by  his  friends,  delivered  a  discourse,  gradually  dis- 

plaving  wonderful  know  ledge.  Hyrcanus  having 
recognized  in  the  lecturer  his  truant  son,  and  hear- 
ing the  encomiums  which  Johanan  showered  on  him, 

now  desired  to  transfer  all  his  earthly  possessions  to 
Eliezer;  but  the  scholar,  overjoyed  at  the  reconcili 
alion.  declined  to  take  advantage  of  his  brothers, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  have  only  his  pro- 
portionate share  (Ab.  K.  N.  vi.  3;  Pirke  K.  El.  i.  U 

seq.).     Be  continued  bis  attendance  at  Johanan'scol 

until  mar  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 

when  he  and  Joshua  assisted  in  smuggling  their 
master  out  of   the  city  and    into   the    Roman   camp 

(see  Jon  \n  w  ben  Zakkai). 
Subsequently  Eliezer  proceeded  to  Jabneh  (Ab. 


Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus 
Eliezer  b.  Jacob 
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R.  N.  iv.  5;  Git-  50),  where  be  later  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrin  under  t  he  presidency  of  Gama- 
liel II.  (Ab.  R.  X.  xiv.  6;  Banh.  17b).  though  he  had 
established,  and  for  many  years  afterward  conducted, 
his  own  academy  at  Lydda  (Sauh.  36b).  His  fame 
as  a  great  scholar  had  in  the  meantime  spread,  R. 
Johanan  himself  declaring  that  Eliezer  was  un- 
equaled  as  an  expositor  of  traditional  law  (Ab.  R. 
N.  vi.  3);  and  many  promising  students,  among 
them  Akiba  (ib.  ;  Yer.  Pes.  vi.  33b),  attached  them- 
selves to  his  school. 

Eliezer  became  known  as  "Eliezer  ha-Gadol"(  = 
"the  Great";  Tosef.,  'Orlah,  8;  Ber.  6a,  32a;  Sotah 
13b,  48b,  49a ;  generally,  however,  he  is  styled  simply 
"  R.  Eliezer  "),  and  with  reference  to  his  legal  acumen 
and  judicial  impartiality,  the  Scriptural  saying 
(Deut.  xvi.  20),  "That  which  is  altogether  just  |lit. 
"Justice,  justice  "]  shalt  thou  follow,"  was  thus  ex- 
plained: "Seek  a  reliable  court:  go  after  R.  Eliezer 
to  Lydda,  or  after  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  to  Beror  Hel," 
etc.  (Sanh.  32b).  Once  he  accompanied  Gamaliel  and 
Joshua  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  25d  : 
Deut.  R.  ii.  24). 

Rabbi  Eliezer  was  very  severe  and  somewhat 
domineering  with  his  pupils  and  colleagues  (see 
Sifra,  Shemini,  i.  33;  'Er.  63a;  Hag.  3b;  Meg.  25b), 
a  characteristic  which  led  occasionally  to  unpleas- 
ant encounters.  The  main  feature  of  his  teach- 
ing was  a  strict  devotion  to  tradition : 

Eliezer's  he  objected  to  allowing  the  Midrash 
Conserva-  or  the  paraphrastic  interpretation  to 
tism.  pass  as  authority  for  religious  practise. 
In  this  respect  he  sympathized  with 
the  conservative  school  of  Shammai,  which  was 
also  opposed  to  giving  too  much  scope  to  the  inter- 
pretation. Hence  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Sham- 
maite,  though  he  was  a  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  who  was  one  of  Hillel's  most  prominent 
pupils.  This  brought  Eliezer  into  conflict  with  his 
colleagues  and  contemporaries,  who  realized  that 
such  conservatism  must  be  fatal  to  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  oral  law.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
new  circumstances,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  disappearance  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, required  a  strong  religious  central  au- 
thority, to  which  individual  opinion  must  yield. 

At  last  the  rupture  came.  The  Sanhedrin  deliber- 
ated on  the  susceptibility  to  Levitical  uncleanness 
of  an  'aknai-oven  (an  oven  consisting  of  tiles  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  sand,  but  externally  plas- 
tered over  with  cement).  The  majority  decided  that 
such  an  oven  was  capable  of  becoming  unclean,  but 
Eliezer  dissented.  As  he  thus  acted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  he  was 
excommunicated.  Still,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances great  respect  was  manifested  toward  him, 
and  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  him  in  a 
very  considerate  manner.  Akiba,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, appeared  before  him  and,  seated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  respectfully  addressed  him  with 
"My  master,  it  appears  to  me  that  thy  colleagues 
keep  aloof  from  thee."     Eliezer  readily  took  in  the 

situati mil  submitted  to  the  sentence  (B.  M.  59b; 

Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  81&etseg.).  Thenceforth  Eliezer  lived 
in  retirement,  removed  from  the  center  of  Jewish 


learning;  though  occasionally  some  of  his  disciples 
visited  him  and  informed  him  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Yad.  iv.  3). 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  Eliezer  was  charged  with  being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  seel,  and  was  summoned  before  the  penal 
tribunal.  Being  asked  by  the  governor,  "How  can 
a  great  man  like  thee  engage  in  such  idle  things?  "  he 
simply  replied,  "The  judge  is  right."  The  judge, 
understanding  thereby  Eliezer's  denial  of  all  connec- 
tion with  Christianity,  released  him,  while  Rabbi 
Eliezer  understood  by  "judge"  God,  justifying  the 
judgment  of  God  which  had  brought 
Relations  this  trial  upon  him.  That  he  should 
with  Chris-  be  suspected  of  apostasy  grieved  him 

tianity.  surely  ;  and  though  some  of  his  pupils 
tried  to  comfort  him,  he  remained  for 
some  time  inconsolable.  At  last  he  remembered  that 
once,  while  at  Sepphoris,  he  had  met  a  sectary  «  li  > 
communicated  to  him  a  singular  halakah  in  the 
name  of  Jesus;  that  he  had  approved  of  the  halakah 
and  had  really  enjoyed  hearing  it,  and,  he  added, 
"  Thereby  I  transgressed  the  injunction  (Pro v.  v.  8), 
'Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,  and  come  not  nigli 
the  door  of  her  house,'  which  the  Rabbis  apply  i" 
sectarianism  as  well  as  to  heresy  "  ('Ab.  Zarali  llih; 
Ecel.  R.  i.  8).  The  suspicion  of  apostasy  and  the 
summons  before  the  dreaded  tribunal  came,  there- 
fore, as  just  punishment.  This  event  in  his  life 
may  have  suggested  to  him  the  ethical  rule,  "  Keep 
away  from  what  is  indecent  and  from  that  which 
appears  to  be  indecent"  (Tosef.,  Hul.  ii.  24).  It  is 
suggested  that  his  sayings,  "  Instructing  a  woman 
in  the  Law  is  like  teaching  her  blasphemy  "  (So tall 
iii.  4);  "Let  the  Law  be  burned  rather  than  entrusted 
to  a  woman"  (ib.);  and  "A  woman's  wisdom  is 
limited  to  tin;  handling  of  the  distaff"  (Yoma  66b), 
also  date  from  that  time,  he  having  noticed  thai 
women  were  easily  swayed  in  matters  of  faith. 

Separated  from  his  colleagues  and  excluded  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Eliezer  passed 
his  last  years  of  life  unnoticed  and  in  comparative 
solitude.  It  is  probably  from  this  melancholy  period 
that  his  aphorism  dates:  "Let  the  honor  of  thy 
league  [variant,  "pupils"]  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine 
own,  and  be  not  easily  moved  to  anger.  Repi  at 
one  day  before  thy  death.  Warm  thyself  by  the 
fire  of  the  wise  men,  but  be  cautious  of  their  burn 
ing  coals  [=  "slight  them  not"],  that  thou  be  di  i 
burned ;  for  their  bite  is  the  bite  of  a  jackal,  their 
sting  is  that  of  a  scorpion,  their  hissing  is  that  of  a 
snake,  and  all  their  words  are  fiery  coals  "  (Ab.  ii. 
10;  Ab.  R.  N.  xv.  1).  When  asked  how  one  can  de- 
termine the  one  day  before  his  death,  he  answered  : 
"  So  much  the  more  must  one  repent  daily,  lest  be 
die  to-morrow ;  and  it  follows  that  he  must  spend 
all  his  days  in  piety  "  (Ab.  R.  N.  I.e.  4;  Shah.  158a), 

When  his  former  colleagues  heard  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  the  most  prominent  of  them  hastened 
to  his  bedside  at  Coesarea.  When  they  appeared 
before  him  he  began  to  complain  abort 
His  Death,  his  long  isolation.  They  tried  to  mol- 
lify him  by  professing  great  and  tin 
abated  respect  for  him,  and  by  averring  that  it  was 
only  the  lack  of  opportunity  that  had  kept  them 
away.     He  felt  that  they  might  have  profited  by  his 
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ling.  Thereupon  they  besought  him  to  com- 
municate to  them  traditions  concerning  certain  moot 
points,  particularly  touching  Levitical  purity  and 
Impurity.  He-  consented,  and  answered  question 
after  question  until  all  breath  left  him.  The  last  word 
he  uttered  was  ''tahor"  (="  pure"),  and  this  the 
considered  as  an  auspicious  omen  of  his  purity  ; 
whereupon  they  all  rent  their  garments  in  token  of 
mourning,  anil  K.Joshua  revoked  the  «  nti-ncr  of 
excommunication. 

Eliezer  died  on  a  Friday,  and  after  the  following 
bath  his  remains  were  solemnly  conveyed  to 
l.vdda,  where  he  had  formerly  conducted  hisacad 
emy,  and  there  he  was  buried.  .Many  and  earnest 
were  the  eulogies  pronounced  over  his  bier.  R. 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  kissed  the  stone  on  winch 
Kliezer  used  to  sit,  while  instruct  ing  his  pupils,  and 
to  have  remarked,  "This  stone  represents  Sinai 
[whence  the  Law  was  revealed];  and  he  who  sat  on 
it  represented  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  "  (Cant.  R. 
i.  3).  K.  Akiba  applied  to  Eliezer  the  terms  which 
Eliaha  had  applied  to  Elijah  (II  Kings  ii.  12),  and 
which  Joash  subsequently  applied  to  Elisha  himself 
siii.  14),  "O  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof"  (Ab.  K.  N. 
ix  v.  3). 

Though  excommunicated,  Eliezer  is  quoted  in  the 
Uishnah,  the  Baraita,  ami  the  Tahnudim  more  fre- 
quently than  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  also 
made  tie'  putative  author  of  1'ikki:  de  R.  Eliezer  or 
Baraita  ok  K.  Eliezer,  though  internal  evidence 
conclusively  proves  the  late  origin  of  the  work. 

Bibliography:  Bacher.  .If/.  Tan.  i.  100-160;  isriill,  .1/./...  ha- 

Mi  lina/i,  I,  75-82;  t'rankel,  Darke  ha-Miehnah. J>p.  75-B3; 

i.nitz,  Qexch.  2d  ed.,  tv.  K>  et  sea.;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  V.  U. 

168:  Bellprtn.  Seder  ha-Doroi,  it.,  s.u.;  Oppenbelm,  Bet 

raid,  lv.  311,  332,  360 ;  Weiss,  Dor,  li.  81  et  seq.;  Wlesner, 

'at   )  •  i  uxhalaylm,  pp.  61  1 1  seq.\  Zacuto,  ruha&in.  ed. 

Fulpowskt,  pp.  50a  et  seq.;  G.  Deutsch,  Z7ie   Theory  of  Oral 

Tradition,  pp.  30,  34,  Cincinnati,  lsmi. 

6.  8.  S.    M. 

ELIEZER  (ELEAZAR)  BEN  IMMANUEL 
OF  TARASCON:    Member  of  a  family  of  scholars 

ilished    in  that  city  since  the  lirst,  half  of  the 

thirteenth    century.       Although    he    wrote   several 

works,  only  his  correspondence  with  K.  Samuel  of 

(France)  is  now  extant.     He  was  the  teachei  of 

minican  convert  Pablo  Christian!. 

Bibliography:  Renan-Neubauer,  Lei  Rabbins  VYancato,  pp. 
518,663;  Griltz,  Hatch,  vll.  143;  dross,  ijulliu  Jutlnica,  p. 

6,  S.    K. 

ELIEZER  B.  ISAAC.     Sec  Dei,  Ben ic.  Hum. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  OF  BOHEMIA.  See 
TOBAFIBTS. 

ELIEZER  ISAAC  COHEN  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM ASHKENAZI  OF  VITERBO :  Italian 
Ician  and  Talmudic  authority;  born  at  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  died,  prob- 
ahly  at  Sienna,  Oct.   Hi,   1590.      He    was   a    brothel 

in-law  of  the  physician  and  Talmudist  David  de 
Pomis,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  iii  both  medicine 
and  rahhinieal  literature.     A  halakic  decision  of  bis 

on  "  Ilali/ah  "  is  quoted  by  Isaac  Lampronti  ('*  I'ahad 

Yizhak,"  ».».  n^pn);  and  Moses  Provencal,  in  his 

responsa,  cites  him  as  an  authority  and  gives  him 
the  title  "Ha  Kohen  ha-Gadol."     in    1587  the  nmi 


muiiity  ot  Bologna  consulted  Eliezer  regarding  an 
ignorant  shohef. 

Eliezer  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Theodoro 
de  Sacerdotibus,  the  physician  of  Hope  Julius  III. 
It  is  probable  that  the  "  Librum  de  Duello."  credited 
to  Isaac  Yiterlio  by  Bariolocci  i  "  liihl.  Rabb."  iii.  891) 
followed  by  Wolf  ("Bibl.  llehr."  i.  651,  No.  1176), 
was  the  work  of  Kliezer.     Late  in  life  Eliezer  settled 

at  Sienna.  The  high  esteem  in  which  lie  was  held  is 
shown  by  the  elegy  composed  at  his  death  by  Jacob 
of  Tivoli  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 

I'J'.IS) 

oorapby:  Marlnl,  Dealt  Archiatri  Pontifleii,  i.  41V : 
Carmoly,  Histdirt  des  M&aectns  Juifs,  In  /,vrm  Orientate, 
II.  134;  R.  E.  ./.  x.  185;  AUg.  Zett.  des  Jud.  1842,  p.  631  ; 
Vogelsteln  and  Rleger,  Qesch.  der  Juden  in  Bom,  11.  144, 
359,  862. 
K.  I.   Bit. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  HA-GADOL  ("The 

Great  ")  :  German  rabbi  of  t  lie  eleventh  cent  ury.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  cousin  K.  Simon  ha-Gadol  of 
Mayenceandof  1.'.  Gershom  Me'or  ha-Golah.  David 
Conforle,  reiving  on  the  statement  in  the  tosefta 
to  Shab.  54b,  says  that  Eliezer  ha-Gadol  was  the 
teacher  of  Rashi("  Kote  ha-Dorot,"  p.  8a);  but  Rashi 

himself,  in  citing  Eliezer  (Pes.  7(ib).  does  not  say  so. 
[n  Rashi's  quotation  he  is  sometimes  called  Eliezer 
ha-Gadol  and  sometimes  Eliezer  Gaon,  which  in- 
duced Azulai  ("  Shcm  ha-Gedolim,"  p.  12a)  to  con 

sider  them  as  two  Separate  persons.  According  to 
Menahcm  di  l.onsano  ("Shete  Yadot,"  p.  123a), 
Eliezer  ha  Gadol  was  the  author  of  the  well  known 
"Orhot  Havyim"  or  "Zawwa'al  K.  Eliezer  ha- 
Gadol,"  generally  attributed  to  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus. 

As  to  tie-  authorship  of  the  selihah  "Elohai  Basser 

'Anuneka,"  recited    in    the   service  of  Yom   Kippur 

Kaionanil  attributed  to  Eliezer  by  Michael  ("Orha- 
Hayyim."  pp.  205-207),  see  Landshuth,  "'Ammude 
ba-'Abodah,"  p.  20. 

Bibliography:    Azulai,  Shan  ha-Oedolim.   I.  12a,  ii,  s.r. 
D"n  mrnN;  Zunz,  Z.  O.  pp.  17  et  -"/. :  Jelllnek,  /(.  II.  ill. 
27, 28  of  the  Preface ;  Fuenn,  Kenesei  Yisrael,  P.  124;  Stein- 
Schneider,  Ctot,  Bods.  cols.  957-858;  Furst,  Bihl. ./»./.  i.  283. 
<;.  M.   St  1, 

ELIEZER  D'lTALIA:  Printer  of  .Mantua  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  estab 
li  led   a  printing-office   in   Mantua  in   ltil2  after 

an    interval    of  fifteen   years  during  which   no    lie 

brew  printing-establishment  had  existed  there.  In 
that  year  he  issued  the  "Ayyelel  ha  Shahar,"  a  col 

lection  of  liturgies  by  iMordecai  Vale;  "  Yashir 
Moshch,"  a  Puriin   poem   by  Moses  of  Corfu;    and 

Abraham  Portaleone's  "Shilte  ha-Gibborim." 

Bibliography:  rarat,  JBIbl.  .hm.  11.  168;  Zunz.  z.  O.  p.  259; 
Stelnschnelder  and  Oassel,  JHldische  Tupographie,  InErach 
and  Gruber,  Encye.  section  11.,  part  26,  p.  it. 

J.  M.    Si  r 

ELIEZER  (LIEZER  ELEAZAR)  B.  JACOB: 
1.   Tanna  of  the   first  century;    contemporary   of 

Eleazar  h.  Ilisma  and  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus,  and 
smior  of  'Illai  (Pes,  82a,  89b;  Yalk.,  Lev.  638).  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  know  11,  except  that  he 
had  seen  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  was  familiar 
with  the  Specific  purposes  Of  its  many  apartments, 
a  subject  on  which  he  was  considered  an  authority 
(Yoma    16b;    See    MtDDOT).      Sonic    of    the  details. 

however,  he  eventually  forgot,  and  was  reminded 

of  them   by  Abba  Saul   b.  Hatuit  (Mid.  ii.  5,   v.   4). 


Eliezer  t>.  Jacob 
Eliezer  ben  Joseph 
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Simon  b.  'Azzai,  Akiba's  contemporary,  relates  thai 
be  had  discovered  a  genealogical  roll  wherein  was 
stated,  "The  Mishnah  of  R.  Eliezer  b  Jacob  is  only  a 

kab'  [small  in  proportion],  bul  clear"  p  2N"i  J")JL"D 
'pjl  3p,  Yci>.  49b),  wherefore  subsequent  genera- 
tions generally  adopted  Eliezer's  \  lev,  s  as  law  (Yeb. 
60a;   Bek.  23b) 

In  the  Haggadah,  too,  he  is  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  what  the  1 1  i t >  1  •  -  says  (Deut.  xi.  13),  "To 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul,"  is  an  admonition  to  the  priests  that,  when 
officiating,  tiny  shall  entertain  no  thought  foreign 
I.,  their  duty  (Sifre,  Dent.  41). 

2.  Tanna  <>f  the  second  century,  quoted  among 
Akiba's  younger  disciples  who  survived  the  fall  of 
Bethar  and  the  subsequent  Hadrianic  persecutions: 
Judah  b.  'Illai,  Mc'ir,  Simon  b.  Yol.iai,  Eliezer  b.  Jose 
ba-Gelili  (Gen.  R.  1  xi.  ;!;  Cant.  R.  ii.  5;  compare 
Ber.  63b;  feb.  62b).  With  most  of  them  he  main 
tained  halakic  disputations  (Neg.  x.-l:  Tosef.,  Yeb. 
x.  5;  ib.  B.  K.  v.  7,  ih.  Ker.  i _  11;  H>.  Parah,  iii.  10). 
lie  was  the  founder  of  a  school  known  in  the  Talmud 
after  his  name.  Debe  If.  Eliezer  b.  Jacob,  '\vhieh 
sometimes  opposed  the  Debe  R.  Ishmael  (Sanh.  90b; 
IIul.  132a;  Yoma  45b;  see  Hanina  b.  Minyomi). 

Like  his  older  namesake,  Eliezer  is  quoted  in  both 
the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah.  From  the  Penta- 
teuchal  injunction  (Deut.  xxii.  5).  "The  woman  shall 
not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  to  man,  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment,"  he  maintains 
that  a  woman  must  never  handle  arms  or  go  to  war. 
and  that  man  must  not  use  ornaments  which  women 
usually  wear  (Sifre,  Deut.  220;  Nazir  59a).  Eliezer 
taught;  "Whoso  performs  a  pious  deed  gains  for 
himself  an  advocate  [before  heaven],  and  whoso 
commits  a  sin  creates  an  accuser  against  himself. 
Penitence  and  pious  deeds  constitute  a  shield  against 
heavenly  visitations"  (Ab.  iv.  11). 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  gave  up  the  seat 
oi  honor  to  a  poor  blind  man.  The  distinction  thus 
conferred  ou  the  visitor  by  so  eminent  a  man  induced 
the  people  thereafter  bounteously  to  provide  for 
tin-  needy  one,  who.  when  he  realized  the  cause  of 
his  good  fortune,  thanked  its  author.  He  said, 
"Thou  hast  shown  kindness  unto  one  who  is  seen, 
hut  can  not  see;  may  lie  who  sees,  but  can  not  be 
seen,  harken  to  thy  prayers  ami  show  thee  kind- 
ness" (Yer.  l'eah  \iii.  21b). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  .In,  Tan.  i.  67  :-'.  it.  283-291;  Brull, 
Itebo  ha  Mishnah,  i  ;i  ei  sea.;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Migh- 
ntili,  pp.  78  e(  seg.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Warsaw, 
1897,  ii.  57b  ef  see/.;  Weiss,  Dor,  it.  41  et set/.,  letter  wi;.;  Zacuto, 
1  uhasin.ea.  Flllpowski,  pp.  31b  et  seq„  51a. 
B-  B.  S.    M. 

ELIEZER  BEN  JACOB  BELLIN  ASH- 
KEN  AZI :  German  scholar  of  t  he  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, lie  prepared  a  calendar  ("  Ibronot,"  Lublin, 
11115)  based  upon  the  work  of  Jacob  Marcaria  (Riva 
di  Trento,  1561),  and  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  circular  tabic,  which  facilitated  the  determination 

of  holidays  and  other  important  dates.  It  was  re- 
printed at  Lublin  (1040)  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(1691). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or ha-tfayirVm, p. 204;  Fuenn  Kene- 
lef  I  Israel,  p.  r_";;;  Zarfatj.  m  Jost'a  Annaltru  1840,  p.  344; 
Stelnsctmelder,  I  'at.  Bodl.  col.  958. 

M.   Sit. 


ELIEZER  B.  JACOB  NAHTJM.     See  Xaiii  m 

ELIEZER  BEN  JOEL  HA-LEVI  (n  >ax"!): 
German Talmudist ;  born  probably  at  Bonn  1100-05; 
died  about  1235.  He  belonged  to  a  German  family 
of  scholars;  his  father,  Joel  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi,  was 
a  prominent  teacher  of  the  Talmud,  and  his  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  perhaps  the 
greatest  Talmudist  of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Eliezer's  first  teacher  was  his 
father;  he  then  attended  the  yeshibot  of  Metz,  Ma- 
yence,  and  Speyer.  His  teachers  in  Mayence  and 
Speyer  were  Eliezeh  b.  Samuel  and  Moses  b.  Sol- 
omon ha-Kohen,  two  pupils  of  Jacob  Tain.  Isaac  b. 
AstiFit  II.  of  the  yeshibah  at  Speyer  is  often  desig- 
nated by  him  as  liis  teacher.  Eliezer  settled  first  at 
Bonn,  whence  he  went  to  Biugen,  where  he  and  his 
family  barely  escaped  a  massacre  at  New-Year.  On 
this  occasion  he  lost  all  his  property,  including  his 
books  and  manuscripts. 

In  1200  he  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Cologne,  his  assistants  being  Menahem  b.  David  and 
Shealtiel  b.  Menahem;  he  conducted  at  the  same 
time  a  large  yeshibah.  He  took  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Mayence  (1220  or  1223),  which  had  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
condition  of  the  communities.  His  daughter's  son 
Hillel  was  the  father  of  Mordecai  B.  Hillel,  and 
among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Isaac  n.  .Moses, 
who  frequently  quotes  his  teacher  in  his"  Or  Zarua'." 

Eliezer  displayed  a  many-sided  literary  activity. 
His  comments  on  tiie  Bible  and  his  glosses  show 
that  he  was  influenced  by  the  German  mysticism  of 
his  time.  Like  his  colleague  Eleazar  of  Worms,  he 
attached  great  importance  to  gematria,  though  many 
of  his  glosses  are  grammatical  and  lexicographical. 
The  four  liturgical  poems  by  Eliezer 
His  Works,  that  have  been  preserved  voice  tin- 
sorrows  of  Israel,  of  which  he  himself 
had  ample  experience.  They  are  distinguished  by 
wealth  of  thought  and  perfection  of  form,  and  are 
among  the  best  German  piyyutim.  He,  however, 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Hala- 
kah. He  wrote  tosafot  to  various  Talmudic  trea- 
tises, those  to  Baba  Kamma,  Ketubot,  Ycbamot,  and 
Nedarim  beingquoted  by  later  authorities;  but  the] 
are  little  known,  as  he  lost  the  manuscripts  at 
Bingen.  Hischief  productions,  "  Abi ha-'Ezri "  and 
"  Abi  Asaf ,"  deal  with  ritualistic  problems  and  ac- 
quired great  authority  in  Germany.  Both  follow 
mostly  the  arrangement  of  the  treatises  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  authorfirstexplaining  the  several  passages 
of  tin'  Talmud  with  especial  reference  to  the  halakic 
Midrashim  Sifraand  Sifre,  and  to  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, and  then  laying  down  the  rules  for  religious 
observances,  adding  his  own  or  other  responsa  rela- 
ting to  the  subject. 

Eliezer,  like  most  German  scholars,  lacked  skill  iu 
presentation,  and  the  works  in  which  he  attempted 
to  codify  the  laws  regulating  daily  life  are  more  oi 
less  chaotic  in  arrangement.  The  "Abi  ha  T'./ii" 
contains  most  of  the  material  discussed  in  Berakot, 
in  Seder  Mo'ed,  iu  Hullin,  and  in  Niddah,  and  also 
treats  of  "  issur  we-hetter  "  (that  which  is  forbidden 
aud  permitted),  and  some  parts  of  the  marriage  laws. 
The  "Abi  Asaf "  contains  the   material   referring  to 
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the  orders  Nashim  unci  Xc/.ikin,  hence  the  larger  part 
of  tlie  marriage  laws,  and  the  Talmudic-rabbinical 
low.  Notwithstanding  these  methodological  defects, 
Eliezer's  works  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  dur- 

the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  abundantly  praised  b/j 

intcmporaries.    So  far  only  a  small  fragment  of 

t  lie    "Abi  ha-'Ezri,"    under  the   title   FT  "'Sin   "IDD 

.'. .  1882),  has  been  published,  while  the  whole 

work   is  preserved  in   manuscript  in  tin-  Bodleian 

Library   (Ncubauer,    Jsos.   637-639)  and   in   several 

raries.     A/ulai  saw  part  of  the  "Abi  Asaf  " 

in  manuscript,  and  the  work  may  still  be  extant.     A 

treatise  by  Eliezer  on  the  legal  ordinance  of  Ketubab 

is  also  extant  (MS.  I'e  Rossi,  No.  568).     Long  ex 

tracts  from  "Abi  Asaf"  are  found  in  Isaac  b.  Moses' 

"Or  Zarua',"   in  Melr   of   Rothenburg's   responsa, 

in  "Mordecai,"  in  Haggahot  Maimuniyyot,  and  in 

Asher  1).  Jehiel's  Halakot.      They  are  not  only  of 

il  value  for  the  study  of  the  Halakah,  but  are 
also  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Jew  ish  liter- 
ature. Eliezer's  responsa  give  information  on  au- 
thorities and  works  otherwise  little  or  not  at  all 
known.  These  extracts  also  give  an  adequate  idea 
nf  Eliezer's  personality.  He  himself  rigorously 
•.c'd  the  religious  practises,  even  keeping  the 
Day  of  Atonement  two  days  in  succession,  while  at 

-  nne  time  he  was  lenient  toward  others.  He 
permitted,  for  instance,  non-Jewish  musicians  at 
weddings  on  the  Sabbath.  But  he  was  inflexible  in 
disputes  relating  to  morals.  He  enforced  rigorously 
Itabbcnu  Gershon's  decree  against  polygamy,  not 
•  ven  permitting  a  husband  to  marry  again  in  the 

f  the  wife's  incurable  insanity  . 

Bibliography:  Dembltzer,  In  the  Introduction  to  bis  edition 
of  tin-  n"*3K"i;  Gross,  In  Monatsschrift,  xxxlv.  xxxv.:  Mi- 
chael. < >r  ha-Hnuyim.  s.v.;  Zimz.  S.  /'.  pp.  328   i:.'T. 

I.     (1. 

ELIEZER    B.    JOSE     HA-GELILI :    Tanna 

of  the  fourth  generation  (second  century);  one  of 

Akiha's    later    disciples  (Her.    68b;    Cant     R.   ii.   5; 

Keel.  1!.  xi.  r>.   see  Eliezer  b.  Jacob).     While  he 

cultivated  both   the   Halakah  (Somali  v.  8;  Tosef., 

Sanh.  i..2;  Sanh.  3b)  and  the  Haggadah,  his  fame 

mainly  on  his  work  in  the  latter  lie  Id      Indeed, 

with  reference  to  his  homiletics,  later  generations 

-aid.  "Wherever  thou  meetesl  a  word  of  R.  Eliezer 

Jose  ha-Gelili  in  the   Haggadah,  make  thine 

tsa  funnel  (Hul.  89a;    Vcr.  Kid.  i.  tild.    IVsik. 

K.  x.  B8b;  compare  .la-trow,  "Dict."».j>.  FIDOISX)- 

For,  even  where  he  touched  on  the  Flalakah,  heal 

-  brought  exegesis  to  hear  upon  the  matter. 
Thus,  arguing  that  after  legal  proceedings  are  closed 
the  court    may  not    propose  a    compromise,  he  says. 

"The  judge  who  then  brings  about  a  settlement  is  a 
-inner;  and  he  w  ho  blesses  him  is  a  blasphcmi  I    of 

wl i  it  may  be  said  (Ps.   .\.  8)    n  J»KJ  "|"Q  JWI31 

["The  compromiser  he  blesseth;  the  Lord  he  con 
■■•■tli  ";  A.  V.  "  Blesseth  the  covetous,  whom  the 
Lord  abhorreth "].  The  Law  must  perforate  the 
mountain  (f.i  ,  musl  not  be  get  aside  under  anj  con- 
l;  for  thus  the  Bible  says  (  Deut.  i.17),  '  Ye 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  ol  man.  for  the  judg- 
ment is  God's'"  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  I.e. ;  Sanh  6b;  in 
Sanh.  i.  I8bl  lie  compiled  a  set  oi  hermeneutic 
rules  as  guides  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  (see 
Baraita  op  the  Tithity-two    Rules),   some  ol 


which  are  adaptations  of  those  of  his  predecessors, 
ami  in  so  far  applicable  to  Halakah  as  well  as  to 
Haggadah.  Those  specifically  homiletical  are  has.  d 
on  syntactical  or  phraseological  or  similar  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Biblical  texts  which  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Midrashim. 

Like  his  colleagues,  at  the  close  of  the  first  aca- 
demic session  after  the  Bar  Eokba  insurrection. 
Eliezer  publicly  thanked  the  people  of  LTsha.  He 
said,  "The  Bible  relates  ill  Sam.  vi.  12),  'The  Lord 
hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that 
pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  God.' 
Is  this  not  very  significant?  If.  for  merely  dusting 
and  cleaning  the  Ark,  which  neither  ate  Dor  drank, 
Obed-edom  was  blessed,  how  much  more  deserving 
of  blessings  are  they  who  have  housed  the  scholars, 
have  furnished  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and  have 
Otherwise  shared  with  them  their  goods!"  (Ber. 
68b)  Elsewhere  (Cant.  K.  ii.  5)  this  is  attributed 
to  another  speaker,  while  Eliezer  is  credited  with 
the  following.  "It  is  recorded  ill  Sam.  XV.  0),  '  Saul 
said  unto  the  KenitCS  .  .  .  Ye  showed  kindness  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of 
Egypt.'  Was  it  not  to  Moses  alone  to  whom  Jethro 
|  "  the  Kenite"  :  see  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  11]  had  shown 
kindness?  But  the  Bible  here  implies  the  rule  that 
whoso  deals  kindly  with  any  one  of  the  spiritual 
heads  of  Israel,  to  him  it  is  accounted  as  if  he  had 
done  so  to  the  whole  people"  (compare  Lev.  I{. 
xxxiv.  8).  With  reference  to  the  Biblical  statement 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  "The  hones  of  Joseph,  which  the 
children  of   Israel   brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried 

they  in  Shechem,"  he  remarks,  "Was  it  not  Moses 
who   brought    up   those   bones  (Ex.   xiii.  19)?     But 

this  teaches  that  where  one  starts  a  u 1  deed  and 

fails  to  bring  it  to  a  finish,  another  party  performing 
the  unfinished  part,  the  «  hole  deed  iscredited  to  the 

latter"     (Gen.     Ii.    Ixxxv.   J!;     compare    Solah    13b; 
Tan  .  T'.keb.  (I).     Ho  counsels  that  one  should  ad 
vance  or  postpone  a  journey  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  good  man;  and  likewise  to  avoid  the 
Company   Of  a   bad   one  (Tosef..  Shah.  xvii.  [xviii.  1 

2,  3;  ib.  'Ab.  Zarah  i.  IT,  18). 

Bibliography  :  Bacber,  Ag.  Tan.  II  292et  Geo.;  BriMl,  Mtbo 
ha-Mishnah.  I.  212:  Frankel,  Darki   ha-Miehnah,  \>.   186; 

tleilprin.  Soh  r  ha-uornU  ii..  -v.;  Weiss,  /><t.  ii.  167;  Zacuto, 

)'nh<lsin.  ed.   FlUpOWSk],  I».  ''T;e 

s.  s.  S.   M. 

ELIEZER  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  CHINON : 
French  Talmudist ;  born  about  1255;  martyred  on 
the  Jewish   New  Year.  Sept.  25,    1821;   a  pupil  of 

Perez  hen  Elijah  Of  Corbeil,  whose  sister  he  mar 
ried.  Estori  Farhi.  Eliezer's  pupil,  in  his  "  Kaftor 
\\a  Ferah."  mentions  a  work  by  his  teacher,  emit  led 

•■  Halakot,"  which,  how  ever,  has  not  been  preserved. 
Eliezer  is  known  chiefly  by  his  correspondence  and 

controversies.     (| E  the  latter  refers  to  the  Tal 

muilic  law  that  a  document  predated  is  void.     The 

1 1 1  lest  ion  ar whether  this  law  was  applicable  ton 

i Iced  of  gift ;  after  a  e I  deal  of  correspondence  it 

was  decided  in  Eliezer's  favor  by  Solomon  ben 
Adret.  Eliezer  suffered  death  during  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  tin' lepers,     Joseph,  the  father  of 

Eliezer,  was  a  prominent  rabbi  and  scholar;  accord 
ing  to  Zunz,  Naiiiam  i.  OK  Chinos  was  the  lathe) 
of  Joseph;  this,  however,  is  doubtful. 
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Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  584;  Zunz.  XAiera 
turgesch.  p.  363;  Renan-Neuhauer,  Lcs  Rabbins  Frontalis. 

I..  G.  A.  Pe. 

ELIEZER  BEN  JUDAH.     See  El-bazar  ben 

.1  I  DAH  OF   I!  IRTOTA. 

ELIEZER  LIEPMANN  BEN  JUDAH  LOB 
LEVI  BRODY:  Cabalist  of  Galicia  in  the  eight- 
eenth century;  author  of  two  cabalistic  commen- 
taries: one  cm  the  Psalms.  "Migdal  Dawid,"  with  a 
general  introduction  under  the  title  "Tal  Orot,"  pub- 
lished together  with  the  text,  Vienna,  1792:  and  one 
on  the  Proverbs,  "Bet  Shelomoh,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion entitled  "  Petahha-Bayit,"  Zolkiev,  1788. 

Bibliography:  Fiiisi,  1lih].Jwl.  i.  133:  steinsiimeider.  Cat. 

Boil.  col.  959;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Qedolim  he-Hadash,  ii.13. 

K.  I.  Br. 

ELIEZER  BEN  MEIR  HA-LEVI :  Kabbi  of 
Pinsk,  Russia;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  wrote :  "  Siah  ha-Sadeh,"  Pen- 
tateuchal  homilies  arranged  in  the  orderof  the  para- 
shiyyot  (Sklow.  17S(!i;  "  Kcah  ha-Sadeh,"  a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding,  with  the  same  arrangement, 
and  with  two  homilies  for  each  parashah  (if/.  1795). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yi*r<t*:l,  p.  126;  Fiirst.  Bibl. 
.Iiul.  1.  233. 
L.  G.  M.   Sel. 

ELIEZER  BEN  MENAHEM  MANNES 
STERNBURG  :  Talmudist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  "Petah  'Enavim,"  an 
index  to  Biblical  passages  found  in  the  Zohar  and 
Tikkunim  (Cracow,  1B4T ).  republished  with  the  Zo- 
har (Sulzbach,  1684).  He  also  revised  (1019)  the 
"'En  Yaakob"  of  Jacob  b.  Habib 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BtuH.  col.  962. 
L.  G.  M.   Ski,. 

ELIEZER  B.  NAPHTALI  OF  FRANK- 
FORT.    See  Treves,  Eliezer  b.  Naphtali. 

ELIEZER  B.  NATHAN  OF  MAYENCE 
(pSO  =  RABaN) :  Halakist  and  liturgical  poet; 
flourished  in  the  fust  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Eliakim  b.  Joseph 
of  Mayence,  a  fellow  student  of  Rashi.  Through 
his  four  daughters  Eliezer  became  the  ancestor  of 

several  learned  families  which  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  religious  life  in  the  subsequent  centuries. 
One  of  his  great  grandsons  was  R.  Asher  b.  Jehiel 
(ROSH),  father  ol  R.  Jacob,  author  of  the  "Turim." 
The  following  table  represents  the  genealogy  of 
the  family: 

Eliezer  b.  Nathan    m  danghtet 
ef  Eliakim  ben  Joseph 


1st  daughter       2d  daughter     3d  daughter—  4th  daughter 
m.  R.  Samuel  b.      m.  B.  Joel  b.     m.  K.  Uri         m.  R.  Eliakim 
Natronal,  one  ol     Isaac  ha  Le\  I 

the  authors  \\  in 

oCTosafot"  '| 

It.  Jehiel 
(1210  1264) 

It.  Asher 

in  Toledo 

(ROSH) 


it.  Eliezer  ha-LevI         (Jri 
(R  uu  vii  i.  rabbi     (martyred 
ae       1216) 


onedaughtei       Joel 

I 
it.  Hillel,  grand- 
father ol  R.  Mi 


R.  Jacob,  au- 

tlior  ef  the 
"  Turim  " 


Eliezer    maintained    a  scholarly  corresp lence 

with  his  noted  contemporaries,  R.  Tarn  and  Rash- 


bam  (Jacob  and  Samuel  b.  Mei'r).  who  esteemed  him 
very  highly,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom,  at  the 
head  of  a  synod  of  150  rabbis  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, he  had  directed  important  measures.  His 
ritual  and  juridical  decisions  were  eagerly  son 
The  most  important  of  his  responsa  he  included 
in  his  principal  halakic  work.  This  book,  which, 
playing  upon  the  initials  of  his  name,  he  terms 
"EBeN  ha-'Ezer,"  is  cited  by  his  great- grandson 
Rosh,  and  by  R.  Solomon  Luria.  under 
"  Eben  the  title  of  "Zofnat  Pa'aneah."  The 
ha-'Ezer.''  author  attempts  in  this  work  to  ac- 
count for  certain  traditional  customs- 
to  offer  solutions  of  complicated  legal  questions,  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  significance  of  ritual  observ- 
ances. The  work  is  therefore  necessarily  lacking 
in  unity.  The  first  and  smaller  part,  mainly  in 
short  chapters  of  varied  contents  (in  the  printed  text 
extending  up  to  No.  385).  contains  answers  to  qui  - 
tions  from  pupils  and  contemporaries:  while  tin- 
second  and  larger  section  presents  elaborate  halakic 
discussions  arranged  according  to  subjects,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Talmudic  tractates.  Since  the  de- 
cisions as  well  as  the  scholarly  treatises  often  ecu 
tain  personal  reminiscences,  observations  regarding 
customs  and  usages,  names  of  scholars,  and  miscel- 
laneous literary  data,  the  work  is  a  storehouse  for 
the  student  of  Jewish  history  in  that  century.  The 
various  Hebrew  paraphrases  of  German  and  French 
words  which  occur  in  the  work  are  of  importance 
for  linguistic  research. 

Eliezer  proves  himself  conscientious  and  careful 
in  his  decisions.  Unlike  R.  Tarn,  he  possessed  little 
self-confidence,  and  in  his  humility  and  reverence 
for  tradition  he  is  inclined  to  extremely  rigid  inter- 
pretations of  the  Law.  Solomon's  injunction  (Prov. 
i.  8),  "Forsake  not  the  teaching  of  thy  mother,"  he 
interprets  as  meaning,  "What  the  older  rabbis  have 
prohibited  we  must  not  permit"  (No.  10).  The 
chapterson civil  law  contain  many  an  interesting  doc- 
ument, and  also  a  statement  of  commercial  relations 
oi  casioned  by  various  trials.  They  contain  precise 
statements  of  the  pricesof  goods  and  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  commercial  usages  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  in  distant  Slavic  countries;  e.g.,  concern- 
ing the  gold  trade  in  Strasburg  and  Speyer  (fnl. 
145b);  the  coinage  of  the  time  (Zunz.  "Z.  O."  p, 
5b);  and  the  export  trade  with  Galicia  and  southern 
Russia  (No.  5).  Slavic  customs  and  character  are 
also  discussed  in  connection  with  ritual  man 
Among  the  decisions  are  some  containing  interpreta- 
tions of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  sayings;  one  of  them 
(No  HOieven  presenting  a  connected  commentary 
on  Prov.  xxx.  1-6,  in  which  R.  Saadia's  view  is  i 
— namely,  that  Ithiel  and  LTcal  were  the  name-.  0 
two  men  who  addressed  philosophical  question! 
Agur  ben  Jakeh. 

The  work  mentions  the  year  1 152,  and  must  I  ll 
fore  have  been  completed  alter  that  date.  The  ] 
1247,  which  occurs  on  two  copies,  may  be  credited 
to  later  transcribers.  In  the  subsequent  centuries 
Eliezer  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  authority, 
but  his  work  was  little  known.  Not  until  its  im- 
portance had  been  specially  urged  by  the  most  in- 
fluential rabbis  of  Poland — Mordeeai  Jafe,  Samuel 
Eliezer  Edels  (Maharsha),  Solomon   Ephraim  Luut- 
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achitz,  among  others,  in  a  formal  appeal  issued  from 
ii  in  1009— was  its  publication  undertaken.    The 
first  edition,   Prague,   1610,.  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  remained  the  only  one. 

Eliezer  w  rote  numerous  yozerot,  selihot,  and  other 
piyyutim:  very  few  of  them,  however,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  German  and  Polish 
As         liturgy.  The  "  Akapperah  Pene  Melek" 
Liturgical  in  the  selihot  to  the  musaf  of  the  l>;iy 
Poet.        of    Atonement,   is  an    example.       His 
poetical  productions  are  valuable  only 
as  an  index  to  his  devout  nature  and  to  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  liturgy.     They  are  distin- 
guished for  neither  originalit  j ,  elevation  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.     With  their  allusions  to 
haggadic  interpretations,  their  employment  of  pay- 
yetan  phraseology  .  acrostics,  rimes,  and  similar  me- 
chanical devices,  they  differ  little  from  many  oilier 
liturgical   productions.     Some  of  these   poems  he 
Beemsto  have  written  on  special  occasions.     Thus. 
one  piyyut  composed  for  a  circumcision  occurring 
on  the  Sabbath  bears  at  the  close  the  cipher"  ABX." 
and    the   words   "Long    live   my   child    Eliakim." 
Altogether  twenty-five  piyyutim  of  his  are  known 
of  his  selihot  depicts  the  persecutions  of  tin- 
First  Crusade  (1096);  another,  those  of  1146. 

To  Eliezer  is  attributed  the  commentary  on  the 

Malizor  published  in  Ostroh  in  1830.     Some  of  Elie- 

zer's  expositions  are   mentioned  in  a 

As  Com-     commentary    on    the    festal    prayers 

mentator.    called  "Korban  Aharon."     Mention  is 

also  made  of  a  commentary  on  Abot, 

from  which  Jehiel  Morawtschik,  in  his  "Minhah 

Padashah,"   written  in   1570  after  a  manuscript  of 

the  year  114.").  makes  quotations 

Eliezer  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the   terrible  events  of  1096,  the  year  of  the 

First    Crusade.     The  persecutions  of 
As  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  towns 

Chronicler,  along  the  Rhine,  the  horrible  butch 

eriea  thai  were  perpetrated,  are  faith- 
fully depicted  here  in  chronological  order.  In  this 
work  various  acrostic  verses  contain  the  name 
"Eliezer  b.  Nathan."  In  deference  ton  passage  in 
I  -.  pli  ha-Kohen's  "  Emek  ha-Baka,"  p.  '-'>\ .  which 
makes  a  certain  Eleazar  ha-Levi  the  author,  some 
writers  (as  Landshuth  and  Gratz)  have  denied  Elie 
zcr's  authorship  of  this  chronicle.  This  \  iew,  how- 
ever, has  recently  been  refuted.  The  chronicle  was 
tiist  edited  by  Adolph  Jellinek  ("Zur  Geschichte  der 

EreuZZtlgc."  Lcipsic,  lsal>;  ami  was  republished  as 

"  llehriiisehe  Beriehte  iiber  die  Judenverfolgungen 
\\  Mirend  der  KreuzzQge,"  by  Neubauer  and  stern. 
her  wit  ha  German  translation,  in  the  "Quellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  ii  ,  Bet 
lin,  1892 

Bini.iooRArnv:  haudshutn, 'Ammudeliar'Abodah.tm 

I  ael,  in  h.i-lhiHuuii.  pp.  -I!  215;  GQdemann,  Q<  w  h.  dot 
.    ......  ii,.,  ,1  in, ii  ,/,  i  Cuihii.  i..  pawrtm;  Zunz,    l/i 

Itraturgench.  pp. 259-282;  Gross,  In  Monal    cJ 

810;  H.  Bresslau,  In  Neubauei  and  Stern,  Quellen,  II.,  xv.  xwl. 
...  o  A.   K 

ELIEZER  BEN  REUBEN.   SccKaiiwv  Eli 

BEN    Kit   BEN 

ELIEZER  BEN  SAMSON  :   Rabbiand  litui 
of  Cologne,  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  n  relative  oi  the 
I.    Eliezer  I).    Nathan ;    Btudied  at   Spcyer 


under  R.   Isaac  b.  Elhanan.  and  at   Mayence.     He 

was  i  me  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  u  teat  s\  nod  "  in  w  hii  h 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rabbis  took  part  under  the 
guidance  of   R.  Jacob  Tain  and   his  brother  Samuel 

(Rashbam).  He  is  mentioned,  and  one  of  his  re- 
sponsa  is  cited,  bj  Mordecai  (Ket.  219;  Shebu.  761; 
Kid.  515);  another responsum  is  cited  in  "OrZaro'a" 

iShab.  45).  Two  of  his  piyyutim  are  extant:  (1) 
for  the  second  evening  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
a  piznion  of  seven  stanzas,  six  verses  in  each;  (2) 
"Reshut"  to  the  "  Haftarah,''  in  Aramaic,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  t  wo  verses  which  rime  in  "raya."  Both 
pi\  j  mini  give  the  acrostic  of  the  author's  name. 

Bibliography  i  Michael,  Orha-&amim,p.ZL8;  Zunz,  Litem- 
turgesch.  p.  176;  l'ueun.  Keneset  Yisnul,  p.  133. 
i    ..  M.   Ski.. 

ELIEZER  B.  SAMUEL.  See  Tm.\  is,  ELIE- 
ZER B.  S\mi  i  i 

ELIEZER    BEN   SAMUEL   OF  VERONA: 

Italian  tosatist;  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  it  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Isaac  the  elder,  of  Dampierre,  and  grandfather  of 
the  philosopher  and  physician  Hillel  of  Forli.  He 
had  sanctioned  the  second  marriage  of  a  young 
woman  whose  husband  had  probably,  though  not 
certainly,  perished  by  shipwreck.  But  Eliezer  ben 
Joel  ha  Levi  refused  to  indorse  the  permission,  and 
a  protracted  cont roversy  resulted,  into  which  other 
rabbis  were  drawn.  Eliezer  ben  Samuel  is  often 
quoted  i  m  Biblical  and  halakic  questions.  Mordecai, 
in  speaking  of  Eliezer,  calls  him  "Eliezer  of  Ver- 
dun." though  undoubtedly  meaning  "Verona." 

nun  im.i:  wiiv  :  Aziilai.  Shem  ha-Qedolim,  i.  a<;  Zunz,  <:.  S. 
lil.250;  Monatsschrift,  .\.\.\iv.  520;  Gross, OaUia  Judaico, 
p.  207. 
r.  ...  A.   I>e. 

ELIEZER  B.  TADDAI :  Tanna  of  the  sec- 
mid  century;  contemporary  of  Simon  b.  Eleazar 
(Tosef.,  'Er.  vii.  [v.]  9);  and  quoted  in  some  barai- 
tot  iii  connection  with  halakot  and  with  haggadot 
(Tosel  .  shah.  xvi.  [xvii.]  10;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 
Shirah,  i  :  Tan..  Beshallah,  11).  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  history,  and.  as  is  the  case  with  many  others, 

the  exact  version  of  his  proenomen  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  Toseitat/..-  i  reads  "Eleazar,"  and  so 
does  Verushalmi  (Shab.  iii.  ."id.;  'Er.  vi.38c);  while 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Shab.  128a;  'Er.  Tib)  and 
the  Midiashim  i/  ■  n-nl  "Eliezer."  See  also  Tosef, 
Shab.  I.e. ;  Kabbinowicz,  "Dikduke  Soferim "  to 
Shab.  and  '  Er.  /  C, 

S.  M. 

ELIEZER  OF  TOLEDO  :  Rabbi  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
a  contemporary  oi  IJiyya  Pontremoli.  lb- was  the 
author  of  "  Mishnat  de  Rabbi  Kli'czcr."  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  responsa  on  the  civil 
laws  of  lloshcn  MKhpat  (Saloniea.  1858). 

Hun  jncin  veil  v  :    Fiieiiii.    Kims,  I    Yismel,  p.    I  "I ;    W'aMen, 
Shem  ho-GedoKm  he-ljadash,  1. 2i. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

ELIEZER  OF  TOULOUSE  :  French  tosatist; 
diedabout  1234.     In  his  youth  Eliezer  was  a  tutor 

in   the   house  of   I  he  wealthy  scholar   llezekiah    ben 

Reuben  oi  Boppard.  His  tosafol  on  Be?ab  are 
quoted   by   Zedekiah   Anaw  in   his  "Shibbole  ha- 


Eliezer  of  Touques 

Elijah 
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Lrkrt."  and  other  quotations  often  made  in  his  name 
may  also  have  been  taken  therefrom. 
Bibliography:  Gross,  Qailia  Judaica,  p.  211;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
p.  39. 

,,.    ,;.  A.     PE. 

ELIEZER  OF  TOTJOCTES  (-poo) :  French 
tosatist;  livid  at  Touques  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  abridged  the  tosafot  of  Sam- 
son of  Sens.  Samuel  of  Evreux.  ami  many  others, 
and  added  thereto  marginal  notes  of  his  own,  enti- 
tled "  Gilyon  Tosafot,  "or"  Tosafot  Gillayon."  This 
abridgment,  together  with  the  notes,  after  under- 
going many  alterations  and  receiving  several  addi- 
tions from  later  authorities,  was  called  "Tosafot 
Tuk  "  ;  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Tosafot  now 
printed  with  the  Talmud  (see  Hillel  ben  Mordecai, 
'Ab.  Zarah,  §  1295;  Judah  ben  Eliezer,  "Minhat 
Yeliudah,"  58a;  R.  Nissim  to  Alfasi,  Git.  viii.;  and 
Bezalel  Ashkenazi,  "Shittah,"  pp.  47-49).  Gershon 
Soncino,  who  printed  Eliezer's  tosafot  for  the  first 
time,  says,  in  the  preface  to  Kimhi's  "  Miklol  "  edited 
by  him  (Constantinople,  1532-34),  that  he  collected 
them  in  various  places  in  France,  especially  in 
Chambery,  Savoy.  Eliezer  was  also  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  worksappended  to  the  manuscriptof  Ibn  Janah's 
"Sefer  ha-Rikmah,"  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ra- 
tionale, Paris  (No.  1216). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Grdnlim,  ii.,  s.u.  piddi- : 
Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  39;  <;rnss,  Qailia  Jiulaiia.  \>.  3W;  Babblno- 
wtcz.  Ma'tiiiiiii-'alHadfamt)<a-Talmu<l,]i.  23,  Munich,  1S77; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  4^4. 

k.  1    Br. 

eliezer    (eleazar)    b.    zadok  :    1. 

Tanna  of  the  first  century;  disciple  of  Johanan  the 
Horonite  (Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  3;  Yeb.  15b).  He  traced 
his  descent  from  Shinhab  or  Senaah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ('Er.  41a;  Ta'an.  12a).  In  his  youth  he 
saw  tin-  Temple  in  its  glory  (Mid.  iii.  8;  Suk.  49a; 
Sanh.  52b;  Men.  88b).  and  later  witnessed  its  de- 
struction by  the  Romans  (Tosef.,  Ket.  v.  9;  Lain. 
U.  i.  5).  During  his  residence  in  Jerusalem  he.  in 
partnership  with  Abba  Saul  b.  Batnit,  conducted  a 
wine  ami  oil  business  (Tosef.,  Bezah,  iii.  8).  He  is 
reported  to  have  acquired  from  some  Alexandrian 
.lews  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  private  syna- 
gogue (Tosef.,  Meg.  iii.  [ii.]  6;  Yer.  Meg.  iii.  72d). 
The  partners  were  generally  applauded  for  their 
Fairness  and  piety  (Tosef.,  Bezah,  I.e.). 
After  the  destruction  of   Jerusalem,  Eliezer   is 

found  at  Aero  (Acre),  where,  as  he  himself  relates, 

be  witnessed  the  distress  of  his  vanquished  people. 
There  he  saw  the  daughter  of  the  bnce  fabulously 
rich  Nicodemus  b.  Gorion  of  Jerusalem  risking  her 

life  at  the  I fs  of  horses  to  pick  up  the  grains 

which  they  bad  dropped  (Ket.  67a;  Lam.  R.  i.  16; 
compare  Yer.  Ket.  v.  30b  et seq.).  Another  promi- 
nent Jewish  woman,  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Simon 
b.  Gorion  (perhaps  Giora,  the  leader  of  the  Zealots, 
who  surrendered  to  Titus;  see  Josephus,  "B.J."  vii. 
2),  Eliezer  saw  tied  bj  her  tresses  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  ami  thus  dragged  behind  the  Roman  horse- 
men (Yer.  Ket.  v.  30c;  compare  Lam.  R.  I.e.). 
Later  he  is  found  at  Jabneh,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
residence  of  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.  (Tosef.,  Bezah, 
ii.  13  et  seq.;  Pes.  87a;  Bezah  22b),  and  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Shab.  11a;  Niddah  48b),  where  he 


frequently  related  personal  observations  which  he 
had  made  in  the  days  of  Judea's  independence 
(Tosef.,  Pes.  vii.  13;  compare  Yer.  Pes.  viii.  36b; 
Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  10;  Tosef..  Meg.  iii.  15;  Tosef.. 
Sanh. ix. 11;  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.B.ii.2);  and  on  some 
of  his  reports  the  Sanhedrin  founded  halakot  (Pes. 
x.  3,  116b;  B.  B.  14a;  Men.  40a). 

The  frequency  of  his  reminiscences  in  Talmudic 
literature  forms  the  strongest  argument  for  the  as- 
sumption that  he  was  the  first  compiler  of  a  now  lost 
treatise  on  mourning  called  "Ebel  Zutarta"  (see 
Brull,  "Jahrb."  i.  16-26;  Klotz,  "Ebel  Rabbati," 
pp.  3  et  seq.).  How  long  he  remained  in  Jabneh  is 
not  stated  ;  but  he  did  not  end  his  days  there.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Talmudic  notice  (M.  K.  20a;  Sem.  xii.), 
he  died  at  Ginzak  (Gazaca)  in  Media,  far  away  from 
his  family;  and  his  son,  Zadok  II.,  learned  of  his 
death  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  years. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding;  flourished  in  the 
fourth  tannaitic  generation  (second  century).  He  is 
often  met  with  in  halakic  controversies  with  the  later 
disciples  of  Akiba  (Kil.  vii.  2;  Kelim  xxvi.  9;  Mik. 
vi.  10).  Like  his  grandfather,  he  spent  many  years 
in  Babylonia,  where  Abba  Arika's  father  studied 
under  him  (Suk.  44b;  see  Aibu,  1).  Unlike  his 
grandfather,  in  whose  name  no  practical  decisions 
are  on  record,  he  decided  questions  submitted  to  him 
(Suk.  I.e.):  and  his  own  acts  are  cited  as  illustra- 
tions in  ritualistic  law  (ib. ;  Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  2;  Yer. 
Sanh.  vii.  24b;  the  illustration  of  the  Tosefta  is 
anachronistically  ascribed  to  the  elder  Eliezer  h. 
Zadok). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  50-55;  Brull,  Hebu  ha- 
MisliiKih.  i.  91-93;  Frankel,  Darke  Im-Misltindi,  pp.  97-99, 
178;  Hellprin.  Seder  ha-Dornt,  ed.  Maskileison,  ii.  59a. 
list,;  Weiss.  Dm',  ii.  121;  Zacuto,  Yuhantn,  ed.  Filipcwski, 
pp.  2iia.  58a. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ZEEB  WOLF  :  Russian  rab- 
bi; lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centinv. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  works:  (1)  "  Imre  Shefer," 
containing  sermons,  Poryck,  1786;  and  (2)  "  Daiiinie- 
sek  Eli'ezer,"  containing  novella?  on  Talmud  and 
Tosafot,  ethical  sermons,  a  commentary  on  Ps.  exx- 
exxxiv.,  and  various  other  explanations  and  homi- 
lies, ib.  1790. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kenenet  i'israel,  p.  133 ;  Van  Straaien, 
Cat.  Hebr.  Bonks  Urit.  Mus.  p.  70. 

i..  a.  I.  Br. 

ELIHU:  Name  of  several  Biblical  personages 
It  hastwo  forms— tttrp^K  and  lri^N— and  its  meaning 
is  "He  is  my  God,"  i.e.,  "He  remains  my  God  and 
does  not  change,"  not  as  G.  Hoffmann  ("  Hiob."  1891, 
p.  23)  renders  it:  "Heismy  God,"  i.e.,  "My  God  is 
the  only  true  God."  The  mosl  famous  bearer  of 
this  name  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxii.  2-6, 
xxxiv.  1,  x\xv.  1,  xxxvi.  1),  where  he  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Barachel  6k3"0).  and  a  descendant  of 
Buz  (tu).  Since  the  latter,  according  to  Gen.  Mil. 
21,  was  a  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nachor  and  a 
brother  of  Huz  (yijf),  the  ancestor  of  Job,  it  follows 
that  Elilm,  the  Buzite,  was  a  distant  relative  of  Job. 
The  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  land  of  Buz  is 
"  Bazu, "designating  a  region  probably  east  of  Damas- 
cus (Friedrich  Delitzsch,  "Assyrische  LesestUcke, 
4th  ed.,  1901,  p.  192).    Elilm  is  therefore  described aa 
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anon-Israelite  living  during  the  patriarchal  period, 
like  Job  and  other  personagesof  the  book  named 
after  him.  Eliliu  is  tin:  speaker  in  eh.  xxxii.-xxxvii  , 
and  liis  argument  is  as  follows:  Qod  is  the  educator 
of  man  kind,  who  punishes  only  until  the  sinner  bas 
atoned  for  his  sin  and  recognizes  his  wrong-doing. 
Then  Cod  has  attained  His  object,  to  "bring  back 
liis  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be  enlightened  with  the 
light  of  the  living"  (xxxiii.  17-30).  Elihu,  there- 
fore, holds  a  middle  ground,  maintaining  that  Cod 
neither  "takes  away  judgment,"  nor  sends  suffering 
merely  as  a  punishment,  but  acts  as  the  educator 
and  teacher  of  mankind  (xxxiv.  •"">.  \\w.  I,  14; 
\xx\i.  10,22).  As  regards  the  relation  of  Klihu's 
Bpeeches  to  the  Book  of  .Ioi>.  see  Job,  Book  of. 

Among  the  Israelites  the  following  bore  the  name 
of  Elihu:  (li  Samuels  ureal  grandfather  il  Sara 
i.  1);  (2)  a  brother  of  David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  18); 
(3)  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  joined 
David  when  the  latter  Med  to  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii. 
20);  (4)  one  of  the  Korhites  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  7i. 

n.  E.  K. 


ELIJAH  (irri>X).— Biblical  Data:    The  name 
in'^N  means  "  Vnwn  is  (my)  God,"  and  is  a  confes- 
sion that  its  bearer  defended  Yuwii  against  the  wor 
sbipers   of  Baal 
and    of    other  T|IE  Ascension  of  Elijah. 

It     has  From  an  illuminated  ketubah  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 

there  fore   been  CI"  <>>'  D.  s.  ntfoul  Mumm,  w„hin6tUD,  D.  Ca 

led  that  the 
prophet  took 
this  name  him- 
self (Thenius,  in 
"Kurzgefasstes 
Bxegetisches 
Sandbuch  zu  I 
Konige,"  xvii. 
1).      Elijah    was 

a  prophet  in  Is- 
rael in  the  firsl   half 
the  ninth  pre-Christii 
tury,  under  Kin 
Kings  xvii.  1  and  X3 
jail  is  called  -the  T 

probably  because  he 
(ora  family  >  by  the  i 
place  of  that  name  I 
aries  of  Naphtali  (i 

the    Hebrew   «  ords 

a    place    in    Gilead   (see,    however.    Targu 
M  isoretcs  and  Da\  id  Kimhi  ad  loc  I 

Elijah,    then  lore,    came   from     the    land   easl     oi 
I  lie  .Ionian,  to  wage  war,  in  the  name  of  the  God  oi 

his  fathers,  against  the  worship  of  Baal.  He  was 
marked  as  an  adherent  of  the  old  customs  bj  his 
simple  dress,  consisting  of  a  mantle  of  Bkins  girl 
alioui  the  loins  with  a  leather  bell  ill  Kings i.  8). 
He  began  bis  activities  with  the  announcement  thai 
the  drought  then  afflicting  the  land  should  nol  cease 

until  he  gave  the  word  (c p.  Joseph  us,   "Ant." 

viii.  IS,  §2). 

This  announcement,  addressed  to  Ahab  and  his 
wife,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  wandering 
and  privation  for  the  prophet.  He  fled  from  hiding 
place  to  hiding-place,  the  flrsl  being  >>\  the  brook 


Cheritb  ijvo>.  Since  Robinson's  explorations  in 
Palestine  (ii.  533  et  teq.)  this  brook  has  been  identified 

with    the    Waili    el  Kelt,     which    dis 
Ahab  and    charges  into  the  .Ionian  near  Jericho. 
Elijah.       Bui  the  resemblance  between  the  two 

names  is  really  less  close  than  ap- 
pears, for  it  must  he  remembered  thai.  "Kelt"  is 
pronounced  with  the  emphatic  "  k."  Moreover.since 
the  expressions  n^ip  and  pTn  'JETpy  refer  to  the 
land  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  brook  Cherith  must  have 
been  there,  even  if  there  is  no  modern  river-name 
with  which  to  identify  it.  After  the  I  nook  Cherith 
had  dried  up,  the  prophet  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  and  found  it  in  the 
Phenieian  Zarephath,  about  four  hours'  journey 
south  of  Sidon.  where  a  widow  sustained  him.  She 
was  rewarded  by  the  prophet's  miraculous  benefits 
(I  Kings  xvii.  9-24). 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Elijah's  life  was  his 
victory  over  the  priests  of  Baal  at  Jit.  Carmel. 
Having  heard  that  the  other  prophets  of  Yuwii 
were  also  persecuted,  lie  requested  King  Ahab  to 

gather  the  | pie  of  Israel,  the  450  priests  of  Baal, 

and  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  on  Mt.  Carmel. 
Then  he  asked  Israel  the  famous  question:  "How 
long  do  ye  halt  on  both  knees  •'  '  (A.  V.  :  "How  long 


halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?"), 
meaning.  "How- 
long  will  ye  be 
undecided  as  to 
whether  ye  shall 
follow  Yhwh  or 
Baal?"  The  pen 
pie  remaining  si- 
lent, he  invited 

the    priests    of 

Baal   to   a  con- 
test,    proposing 

thai  he  and  I  hey 
ould  each  build  an 
and  lay  a  burnt  of 
ereon,  and  that,  the 
should  send  down 
Mn  to  consume  flu; 

be  ai  cepted  as  the 
various  unsuccess 
a  la\  orable  answer 
■  prophets  of  Baal, 
■d  with  subtle  in.n\ 
ire  from  heaven  to 
consume  his  offering.  Yuwii  was  recognized 
by    Israel,  and  the   pilosis  of  Baal  were  slain  near 

the  brook  Kisl (I  Kings  xviii.  40). 

But  this  victory  brought  no  rest  to  Elijah.  He 
had  lo  leave  Israel  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Jezebel  (ib.  \i\.  :'•  it  teg.),  and  fled  to  the  place  where 
Israel's  Law  had  been  promulgated  by  Moses.     As 

he  lav  under  a  juniper  I  ree,  exhausted 
by  his  journe\  .  he   was  miraculously 

provided  with  I I:  and  on  reaching 

I  lurch,  the  mountain  of  God,  he  beaul 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  exhorting  him 

to  patience.      This   is  the  sense   of  the    famous  pas 
saL'e    (ib.    xix.     11-18).       Cod     manifested     Himself 

neither    in  the  great  wind  that  rent  the  mountains, 


Elijah 

at  Mount 

Horeb. 


Elijah 
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nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the 
'•still  small  voire."  The  three  following  measures 
suggested:  the  appointing  of  a  foreign  enemy 
of  israel;  the  anointing  of  an  Israelitic  rival  king 
to  Ahab's  dynasty;  and  the  anointing  of  Elisha  to 
continue  the  spiritual  work  of  the  prophet.  This, 
the  chief  work  of  the  prophet,  Elijah  himself  car- 
ried on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  the  election  of 
Elisha  (xix.  19-21),  he  prophesied  both  punishments 
and  promises  (xxi.  17-28;  II  Kings i.  3  et  seg.),  and 
lift  the  field  of  his  activities  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared  (II  Kings  ii.  11). 

Elijah  is  also  mentioned  in  later  Biblical  and  apoc- 
ryphal  passages  as  follows.  II  Chron.  xxi.  12  et 
seg.  ;  Mai.  iii.  24 ;  Ecclus.  (Siraehl  xlviii.  1;  I  Mace, 
ii.  58;  Isaiah's  Martyrdom,  ii.  14  (in  Kautzsch,  "Die 
Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Test- 
aments." 1898,  ii.  125). 

E.  G.  H.  E.    K. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Elijah,  "let  him 

be  remembered  for  good,"  or  "he  who  is  remem- 
bi  red  for  good"  (Yer.  Sheb.  iii.,  end);  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called  among  the  Jews,  "the  prophet 
Elijah"  (Eliyahu  ha-nabi'),  has  been  glorified  in 
Jewish  legend  more  than  any  other  Biblical  per- 
sonage. The  Haggadah  which  makes  this  prophet 
the  hero  of  its  description  has  not  been  content,  as  in 
the  case  of  others,  to  describe  merely  his  earthly  life 
and  to  elaborate  it  in  its  own  way,  but  has  created  a 
new  history  of  him,  which,  beginning  with  his  death 
or  "translation,"  ends  only  with  the  close  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  From  the  dayr  of  the 
prophet  Malaehi,  who  says  of  Elijah  that  God  will 
send  him  before  "the  greatand  dreadful  day"  (Mai. 
iii.  23  [A.  V.  iv.  5]),  down  to  the  later  marvelous 
stories  of  the  Hasidic  rabbis,  reverence  and  love,  ex- 
pectation  and  hope,  were  always  connected  in  the 
Jewish  consciousness  with  the  person  of  Elijah. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  figures  of  Jewish  legend,  so 
in  the  case  of  Elijah  the  Biblical  account  became 
the  basis  of  later  legend.  Elijah  the  precursor  of 
the  Messiah,  Elijah  zealous  in  the  cause  of  God, 
Elijah  the  helper  in  distress — these  are  the  three 
leading  notes  struck  by  the  Haggadah,  endeavoring 
to  complete  the  Biblical  picture  with  the  Elijah 
legends  Sim  .  according  to  the  Bible,  Elijah  lived 
a  mysterious  life,  Hie  Haggadah  naturally  did  not 
fail  to  supply  the  Biblical  gaps  in  its  own  way.  In 
the  fust  place,  it  "a~.  its  aim  to  describe  more  pre- 
cisely Elijah's  origin,  since  the  Biblical  (I  Kings 
wii.  1)  "Elijah,  who  was  of  the  inhabitant;  of 
( Ulead,"  w  as  too  vague. 

Three  differ)  nl  theories  regarding  Elijah's  origin 
are  presented  in  the  Haggadah;  (1)  he  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Gen  R.  lxxi.);  (2)  he  was  it  Ben- 
jamite  from  Jerusalem,  identical  with  the  Elijah 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  \  iii.  27;  (8)  he  was  a  priest. 
Thai   Elijah  was  a  priest  is  a  statement  which  is 

made    by    many    Church    fathers    also    (Aphraates, 

"Homilies,"    ed.     Wright,     p,    314;     Epiphanius, 

■  Hares  "  Iv.  :;,  passim),  and   which  was  afterward 
rally  accepted,  the  prophet  being  further  iden- 
tified witli  Phinehas  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlvii. ;  Targ.  Yer. 
on   Num.  \  w     I-.',    Origi  o,   ed     Migne,   \i\ 

Mention    must    also  be   made  of  a   statement  which. 

though  found  only  in  the  later  cabalistic  literature 


(Yalkut  Reubeni,  Bereshit,  9a,  ed.  Amsterdam; 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  very  old  (see  Epiphanius. 
I.e.),  and  according  to  which  Elijah  was  an  angel  iu 
human  form,  so  that  he  had  neither  parents  nor 
offspring.     See  Melchizedek. 

If  the  deeds  which  the  Scripture  records  of  Phine- 
has be  disregarded,  Elijah  is  first  met  with  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,  and  on  the  following  occasion:  God 
bade  the  prophet  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  Hiel. 
who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  sons  because  of  his 
impiety.  Elijah  was  unwilling  to  go,  because  pro- 
fane words  always  angered  and  excited  him.  Only 
after  God  had  promised  to  fulfil  what- 
In  ever  words  the  prophet  might  utter 

the  Times  in  his  righteous  indignation  did  Elijah 
of  Ahab.  go  to  Hiel.  Here  the  prophet  met 
Ahab  and  warned  him  that  God  fulfils 
the  maledictions  of  the  godly,  and  that  Hiel  had 
been  deprived  of  his  sons  because  Joshua  had  anath- 
ematized the  rebuilding  of  Jericho.  The  king  de- 
risively asked:  Is  Joshua  greater  than  his  teacher 
Moses?  For  Moses  threatened  all  idolaters  with 
hunger  and  distress,  and  yet  he — Ahab — was  faring 
very  well.  At  this  Elijah  said  (I  Kings  xvii.  1):  "As 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,"  etc. ;  thereupon  God 
had  to  fulfil  His  promise,  and  a  famine  came  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  rain  (Sanh.  113a;  Yer. 
Sanh.  x.).  God  sent  ravens  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  prophet  during  the  famine.  Some  think  " 'ore- 
bim  "  (ravens)  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oreb  (Gen. 
R.  xxxviii.  5;  Hul.  5a;  so  also  the  Jewish  teacher 
of  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  xv.  7).  The 
ravens  brought  meat  to  Elijah  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  pious  Jehoshaphat  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iv.  165; 
Aphraates,  I.e.  p.  314;  different  in  Sanh.  113).  God, 
however,  who  is  merciful  even  toward  the  impious, 
sought  to  induce  Elijah  to  absolve  Him  from  His 
promise,  so  that  He  might  send  rain.  He  according 
ly  caused  the  brook  from  which  the  prophet  drew 
water  to  dry  up,  but  this  was  of  no  avail.  God 
finally  caused  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  widow  in 
whose  house  the  prophet  lived,  hoping  thereby  to 
overcome  the  latter's  relentless  severity.  When 
Elijah  implored  God  to  revive  the  boy  (compare 
Jonah  in  Rabbinical  Literature),  God  answered 
that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
"the  heavenly  dew  ,"  and  that  before  He  could  send 
the  dew  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  prophet  to 
absolve  Him  from  His  promise  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  9b; 
different  in  Sanh.  113a).  Elijah  now  saw  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  yield,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  before  Ahab,  by  a  second  miracle,  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  He  arranged  with  the 
king  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  and  Baal  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  to  see  which  would  turn  out  to 
be  the  true  God. 

The  bulls,  which  were  selected  for  sacrifice  by 
lot,  were  twins  which  had  grown  up  together.  But 
while  Elijah  brought  his  bull  quickly  to  the  | 
of  sacrifice,  the  450  priests  of  Baal  labored  in  vain 
to  induce  the  other  to  move  a  step.  The  animal 
even  began  to  speak,  complaining  that  while  it  was 
his  twin  brother's  glorious  privilege  to  be  ofl 
upon  the  altar  of  Cod.  he  was  to  be  offered  to  Baal. 
Only  after  the  prophet  had  convinced  him  that  his 
sacrifice  would  also  be  for  the  glorification  of  God 
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could  the  priests  of  Baal  lead  bim  to  the  altar  (Tan  . 

Buber,  iv.  165).  They  then  commenced  to  i try 
"Baal!  Baal!"  but  there  was  no  response,  [n  order 
to  confound  them  utterly,  "God  made  the  whole 
world  keep  silent  as  if  ii  were  void  and  waste";  so 
thai  the  priests  of  Baal  might  not  claim  that  the 
eoice  <>f  Baal  had  been  heard  (Ex.  R.  xxix.,  end). 
These  proceedings  consumed  much  time,  and  Elijah 
found  ii  necessary  to  make  the  sun  stand  still:  "In 
der  Joshua  thou  stoodsl  siill  !<>r  Israel's  sake;  do  ii 
now  that  God's  name  be  glorified!"  (Aggadat  Be- 
rt-shit, lxxvi.).     Toward  evening  Elijah   called  his 

pie  Elisha  and  made  him  pour  water  over  liis 
hands.  Then  a  miracle  took  place:  watercommeni  i  d 
to  flow  from  the  fingers  of  Elijah  as  from  a  fountain, 
so  that   the  ditch   around   the  altar   became  full 

na debc  Eliyahu  R.  xvii.).  Theprophetpi 
id  God  that  He  would  send  fire  down  upon  the 
altar,  and  that  the  iir.iiilcinii.dii  see  the  miracle  in 
its  proper  lighi  and  uot  regard  it  as  sorcery  (Bet 
In  his  prayer  he  spoke  of  Ins  mission  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Messiah,  and  petitioned  God  to 
era nt  Ins  request  that  he  might  be  believed  in  future 
(Midr.  Shir  ha-Shirim,  ed.  Gr'unhuth,  25a;  Aggadat 
Bereshit,  lxxvi.). 

In  spile  of  Elijah's  many  miracles  the  great  mass 

1C  .1eU  isli    pee]  lie   re  I  nail  led    as   godless  u-   before 

they  even  abolished  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  prophet  had  to  appear  as  Israel's  accuser  before 

Pirke  I!    El.  xxix.).      In  the  same  cave   where 

-nee  appeared  to  Moses  and  revealed  Bimseli  as 
gracious  and  merciful.  Klijah  was  sumn :d  to  ap- 
pear before  God.     By  this  summons  he  perceived  that 
he  should  have  appealed  to  God's  mercy  instead  of  be- 
coming Israel  s  accuser.    The  prophet, 
Elijah's      however,   remained   relentless   in    his 
Zeal          zeal  and   severity,  so   that   God  com 
for  God.      manded  him  to  appoint  his  successor 
(Tanna     delie      Klnahii      Zuta     viii.). 
The  vision  in  which  Cod  revealed  Himself  to  Elijah 
gave  bim  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  the  destinies 
of  man.  who  has  t,,   pass  through  "tour   worlds." 
This  world  was  shown  to  the  prophet  in  the  form 
of  the  wind,  since  ii  disappears  as  the  wind;   storm 
(CJTO  is  the  day  of  death,  he  Pin-  which  man  trem- 
bles (L"1'T< ;  fire  is  the  judgment  in  Gehenna,  and  the 
m  59  is  the  last  day  (Tan  .  Pekudc,  p.  128,  Vienna 
Three  years  after  this  vision  (Seder  'Olam  R. 
xvii.)  Elijah   was  "translated."      Concerning    the 
place  to  which    Elijah   was  transferred,   opinions 
differ  among  .Tews  and  Christians,  1  ml  tin-  old  view 
that   Elijah  was  received  among  the  heavenlj 
inhabitants,  win  re  be  records  the  deeds  of  men  |  Kid 
Ber.  ii.  xxxiv.  8),  a  task  which  according  to 

the   apocalyptic    literature   is   cut  rusted    to    Enoch. 

But  ns  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 

i  In  notion  of  translation  to  heaven  was  abused 

l  liristian   theologians,  the  assertion   was  made 

that  Elijah  never  entered  into  heaven   proper  (Suk, 

I  1 1  Ratner  on  Seller  '(  Ham  R.  \  vii.) ; 

in  later  literature  paradise  is  generally  designated  as 

the  abode  id'    Elijah  (compare  Pirke  R.    El.    xvi  t, 

hut  since  the  location  of  paradise  is  itself  uncertain, 

the  last  two  statements  may  he  identical. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  Elijah  to  stand  at  the 

roads  of  paradise  and  to  lead  the  pi.. us  tothcil 


proper  places  to  bring  the  souls  of  the  impious  out 
of  hell  at  the  beginningof  the  Sabbath,  to  had  them 

hack   again   at    the   end    id'   the   Sabbath,  and    after 

they  have  sniveled  for  their  sins,  to  bring  them  to 
paradise  forever  |  Pirke  R.  El.  I.e.).  In  mystic  liter- 
ature Elijah  is  an  angel,  whose  life  on  earth  is  eon 
ccived  of  as  a  merely  apparitional  one,  and  who  is 
identified  with  Sandalfon.  The  cabalists  speak 
t  the  struggle  between  Klijah  and  the  Angel 
ol  Death,  who  asserts  bis  right  to  all  children  of  men, 

and  who  endeavored  to  prevent  Elijah  from  enter- 
ing heaven  (Zohar  Ruth,  beginning,  ed.  Warsaw. 
1885,  76a).  The  taking  of  Elijah  into  heaven  or 
supramundane  regions  did  not  mean  his  severance 

from  this  world;    on   the  contrary,  his  real   activity 

then  began.  Prom  Biblical  times  there  is  his  let- 
ter to  Jehoram,  written  seven  years  after  his  trans- 
lation (Seder  'Olam  ]{.  xvii,;  compare,  however. 
Josephus,  "Ant  "  i\.  5,  j  2).  and  his  interference 
in  favor  of  the  Jews  after  Hainan  had  planned  their 
extinction  (see  Habbona;  Morjdecai).  But  it  is 
mainly  in  post-Biblical  times  that  Elijah's  inter 
est  iii  cartlih  events  was  most  frequently  mani 
tested,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Haggadah  calls 
him  "  the  bird  of  heaven  "  d's.  viii.  9,  Hebr.  |,  because 
like  a  bird  he  rlies  through  the  world  and  appears 
where    a    sudden    divine    interference    is     neecssan 

(Midr.  Teh.  ad  loc. ;  see  also  Ber.  4b;  Targ.  onEccles 
x.  20).     His  appearing  among  men  is  so  frequent 

that  even  the  irrational  animals   feel  it:    the  joyous 

barking  of  the  does  is  nothing  else  than  an  indica- 
tion that  Klijah  is  in  the  neighborhood  (B.  K.  60b). 
To  men  he  appears  in  different  forms,  sometimes 
while  they  are  dreaming,  sometimes  while  they  are 
awake,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  pious  fre- 
quently know  who  is  before  them.  Thus  he  once 
appeared  to  a  Roman  officer  in  a  dream  and  admon- 
ished him  not  to  be  lavish  of  his  inherited  riches 
lieu.  It.  Ixxxiii.).  ( luce  a  man  came  into  a  strange 
city  sh,,rtl\  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  entrust  his  money 
(which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the  Sabbath), 
he  went  to  the  Synagogue,  where   he   saw  some  one 

with  phylacteries  on  his  forehead,  praying.     To  this 

man  he  gave  all  that  In-  had  for  keeping,  but  when 
he  asked  lor  its  return  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
I  ou  ml  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  hypocrite  and  iin 

pOStor.  When  the  poor  man  fell  asleep  Elijah  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  showed  him  how  to  obtain  bis 
'.  from  the  wife  of  the  swindler.  When  la- 
awoke  he  followed  the  advice  of  Elijah,  and  not  only 
received  his  money  back,  but  also  unmasked  the 
hypocrite  (Pesik.  K.  xxii. ;  Fer,  Ber.  ii.). 

Klijah  appeared  to  many  while  they  were  awake, 
ami  this  iii  various  ways.  He  often  elected  to  ap- 
pear in  1  he  v  hi-. .  .1  an  Arab  ('3TIJ>)  or.  more  exactly, 
in  thai  i  •!  an  Aril,  of  the  desert  K«J)H  (see  ARABIA  IN 

RabBINII   \i.    Kill  i:  \  ti  in  c      In  1  his  m icr  hi e 

appeared  toapoor  but  pious  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  six  good  \  ears  which 

■  appointed  him  now  or  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  pious  man  took  him  fora  Son  erer,  and  made  no 
reply.  But  when  Elijah  came  the  third  time  the 
man  consulted  his  wife  us  to  what  he  should  do. 
They  com  lu. led  to  tell  the  Arab  thai  the}  wished 

to  enjoy  tie-   good    years  at    once;   they  had    hardly 
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expressed  their  wish  when  their  children  found   a 

greal  treasure.    The  pious  couple  made  good  use 

of  their  riches,  and  spent  much  money 

Elijah  in     for  benevolent  purposes.      A  tier  six 
theGuiseof  years  the  Arab  returned  and  told  them 

an  Arab,  that  t lie  end  of  their  prosperity  had 
come.  The  woman,  however,  said  to 
him:  "  [fyou  ran  find  people  who  will  use  with  more 
conscientiousness  what  you  give  unto  them,  then 
lake  it  from  us  and  give  it  to  them."  God,  who  well 
knew  what  use  this  pious  couple  had  made  of  their 
wealth,  left  it  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  lived 
(Midr.  Ruth  Zuta,  ed.  Buber,  near  end). 

To  the  pious.  Elijah  is  in  many  cases  a  guardian 
angel,  for  whom  no  place  is  too  remote,  and  who 
leaves  nothing  undone  to  help  them  in  their  distress 
or  to  save  them  from  misery.  Thus,  Nahum  of  Gim- 
zo  was  once  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  Rome  and 
given  certain  gifts  to  carry  to  the  emperor;  on  the 
way  he  was  robbed  of  these,  but  Elijah  replaced 
them,  and  procured  for  Nahum  riches  and  honor 
(Sanh.  109a).  He  saved  the  tanna  Mei'r  from  the 
persecuting  bailiffs.  During  the  religious  persecu- 
tions under  Hadrian  he  saved  another  tanna,  Eleazar 
ben  Prata,  from  the  Roman  government,  which 
wished  to  sentence  him  to  death,  by  removing  those 
who  were  to  testify  against  him  and  by  bringing 
him  to  a  place  400  miles  distant  ('Ab.  Zarah  17b). 
He  acted  as  witness  for  the  amora  Shila,  when  he 
was  accused  of  exercising  jurisdiction  according  to 
Jewish  law  (Ber.  58a),  and  appeared  as  comforter  to 
Akiba  when  the  latter  was  in  distress  (Ned.  50a).  As 
physician  he  helped  Simi  b.  Ashi  (Shab.  109b),  and 
R.  Judah  I.,  whose  awful  and  incessant  pains  he 
stopped  by  laying  his  hand  upon  him.  This  healing 
had  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  reconciling  Rabbi 
with  Iliyyah,  for  Elijah  appeared  to  Rabbi  in  the 
form  of  Hiyyah,  and  caused  him  thereby  to  hold  Hiy 
yah  in  great  respect  (Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32b).  Elijah  was 
a  daily  guest  in  the  academy  of  Rabbi,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  even  disclosed  a^great  celestial  mystery, 
for  which  he  was  severely  punished  in  heaven  (B. 
M  B5b).  Elijah,  however,  is  not  only  the  helper 
in  distress  and  the  peacemaker,  but  he  acted  also  as 
teacher  of  Eleazar  ben  Simon,  whom  he  taught  for 
thirteen  years  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  x.  92b;  see  Akiba 
ins  Joseph  in  Legend). 

The  following  is  an  Elijah  story  which  was  very 
widely  circulated,  and  which  was  even  given  a  place 
in  the  liturgy  :  To  a  pious  but  very  poor  man  Eli- 
jah once  appeared  and  offered  himself  as  servant. 
The  man,  at  tirst  refusing,  finally  took  him.  He 
did  not  keep  him  long,  however,  for  the  king 
needed  a  skilful  builder  for  a  palace  which  he  was 
about  to  build  ;  Elijah  offered  his  services,  and  the 
pious  man  received  a  high  price  for  his  servant. 
Elijah  did  not  disappoint  his  new  master,  but  prayed 
to  God,  whereupon  suddenly  the  palace  of  the 
king  stood  there  in  readiness.  Elijah  disappeared 
(Rabb.  Nissim,  "Hibbur  Yafeh  meha-Yeshu'ah," 
near  end).  This  story  has  been  beautifully  worked 
over  in  the  piy yut  "  Ish  Ilasid,"  which  is  sung,  ac- 
cording to  the  German-Polish  ritual,  on  Sabbath 
e\  ening. 

In  olden  times  there  were  a  number  of  select  ones 
with   whom   Elijah   had    intercourse    as   with   his 


equals,  they  being  at  the  time'  aware  of  his  identity. 
In  Talmudic-Midrashic  literature  are  the  following 
stories:  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  was  brought  by  Eli- 
jah to  Jerusalem  to  receive  instruction 
Elijah  the  there  from  Johanan  In  n  Zakkai  (Pirke 
Friend  of  R.  El.  i.).  In  the  great  controversy 
the  Pious,  between  this  teacher  and  his  col- 
leagues, Elijah  communicated  to 
Rabbi  Nathan  what  the  opinion  concerning  this  con- 
troversy was  in  heaven  (B.  M.  59b).  The  same 
Nathan  was  also  instructed  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  right  measure  in  eating  and  drinking  ((Jit.  70a). 
A  special  pet  of  Elijah  seems  to  have  been  Nehorai, 
whom  be  instructed  with  reference  to  Biblical  pas- 
sages, and  explained  to  him  also  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13c;  Ruth  R.  iv). 
Another  teacher,  called  "  Jose  "  I  probably  not  Jose  b. 
Halafta),  was  so  familiar  with  Elijah  that  he  was  no: 
afraid  to  declare  openly  that  Elijah  had  a  rough 
temper(Sanh.  113a).  The  wordsof  Elijah  to  Judah. 
the  brother  of  Salla  the  Pious,  read:  "Be not  angry, 
and  you  will  not  sin;  drink  not,  and  you  will  not 
sin "  (Ber.  29b).  Besides  this  friendly  advice  the 
pious  Judah  received  important  instructions  from 
Elijah  (Yoma  19b;  Sanh.  971)).  Rabbah  ben  Shila 
(Hag.  15b),  Rabbah  ben  Abbahu  (Hag.  15b;  B.  M. 
114b),  Abiathar  (Git-  6b),  Kahana  (Kid.  41a),  Bar  He 
He  (Hag.  9b),  are  also  mentioned  as  among  the  pious 
who  personally  communicated  with  Elijah.  Besides 
these,  some  others  whose  names  are  not  given  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  friendly  relations  with 
Elijah  (B.  B.  7b;  Yer.  Ter.  i.  40d  ;  see  also  Ket.  61a). 
What  kind  of  people  Elijah  selected  may  be  seen 
from  the  following;  Of  two  pious  brothers,  one  al- 
lowed his  servants  to  partake  only  of  the  first  course 
at  meals,  whereas  the  other  allowed  them  to  partake 
of  every  course.  Elijah  did  not  visit  the  first, 
whereas  he  frequently  visited  the  latter.  In  liki 
manner  he  treated  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  served 
himself  first,  and  then  his  guests,  whereas  the  other 
cared  for  his  guests  first  (Ket.  /.<•.).  The  demands 
of  Elijah  upon  his  friends  were  very  strict,  and  the 
least  mistake  alienated  him.  One  of  his  friends 
built  a  vestibule,  whereby  the  poor  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  that  their  petitioning  voices  could  be 
heard  in  the  house  only  with  great  difficulty;  as  a 
result  Elijah  never  came  to  him  again  (B.  B.  7b). 

Very  characteristic-  of  Elijah  is  his  relation  to  the 
Babylonian  amora  Anan.  A  man  brought  Anan  some 
small  fish  as  a  present,  which  he  would  not  acct  p 
because  the  man  wished  to  submit  to  him  a  Ian 
for  decision.  The  petitioner,  however,  sooner  than 
have  the  rabbi  refuse  his  gift,  decided  to  take  his 
ease  elsewhere,  and  requested  Anan  to  direct  him 
to  another  rabbi ;  this  Anan  did.  The  rabbi  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried  showed  himself  very 
friendly  toward  the  man  because  he  bad  bcenrecom- 
mended  to  him  by  Anan,  and  decided  in  his  favor. 
Elijah,  till  then  Allan's  teacher  and  friend,  deserted 
him  from  that  moment,  because,  through  bis  care- 
lessness, judgment  had  been  biased!  Ket.  105b).  The 
Midrash  Tanna  dehe  Eliyahu,  in  which  Elijah  often 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  tits!  person,  recounting  his 
experiences  and  teaching  many  lessons,  is  likewise 
associated  with  Anan,  who  is  said  to  have  compiled 
the  work  from  Elijah's  own  discourses. 
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None  ol  the  pious  could  boasl  of  such  a  close  rela 
tii  hi  t<i  Elijah  as  could  Joshua  b.  Levi,  to  fulfil  \\  hose 
wishes  Elijah  was  always  ready,  although  he  some 
times  slum  ed  himself  very  severe  toward  him  (Tei 
viii.  4b;  Ver.Sheb.ix.81u;  Mak.  11a).     Elijah 
brought ubout  mi  interview  between  Joshua  and 
\|i — i r 1 1 l  ( s.inh.  98a  i,  al„i  iie  also  showed  Joshua 
precious  stones  which,  according   to  the  words 
be  prophet  (Isa.  Iiv.  11,  12),  shall  replace  the 
in  giving  liu'lit  to  Jerusalem  (lVsik.  xviii.  llllia). 
But  mure  precious  than  these  sacred 
Joshua       revelations   were    the    lessons  which 
b.  Levi  and  Joshua    received   from    Elijah,    espi 
Elijah.       cially   the   doctrine  of   the  theodicy, 
which  Elijah  tried  to  explain  to  his 
frienil  by  means  of  illustrations.    Joshua  once  asked 
ih  to  take  him  along  on  his  journeys  through 
the  world.     To  this  the  prophet  yielded  on  condition 
that  Joshua  should  never  question  him  concerning 
the  causes  of  his  actions,  strange  as  thej  might  ap- 
pear; slmiilil  tliis  condition  be  violated,  the  prophet 
would  be  obliged  to  pari   from  him,     Both  sel  oul 
upon  their  journey.     The  first  hall  was  al  the  house 

I r  man  who  owned  only  a  cow,  bul   who, 

with  bis  wife,  received  the  strangers  must  kindly, 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 
Before  they  continued  their  journey  next  morning, 
tin-  rabbi  heard  Elijah  pray  that  God  might  destroy 
the  p"or  man's  cow,  and  before  they  had  left  the 
hospitable  house  the  cow  was  ■  l<-:i< i  Joshua  could 
not  contain  himself,  but  in  great  excitement  said  to 
Elijah:  "  Is  ibis  the  reward  which  the  poor  man  re- 
s  for  bis  hospitality  toward  us? "     The  prophel 

reminded  bim  of  the  c lition  upon  which  they  had 

undertaken  the  journey,  and  silently  they  continued 
on  their  way.  Toward  evening  they  came  to  the 
bouse  of  ii  rich  man  \\  ho  ili«l  not  even  look  at  them, 
iii  the}  had  to  pass  the  night  without  food  ami 
drink.  In  the  morning  when  they  left  the  inhos 
pitable  bouse,  Joshua  heard  Elijah  pray  that  God 
would  build  up  a  wall  which  had  fallen  in  oneof 
tin-  rich  man's  houses.  At  once  the  wall  stood  erei  t. 
This  increased  the  agitation  of  the  rabbi  still  more ; 
but  remembering  the  condition  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him,  he  kept  silent.  On  the  next  evening 
they  came  to  a  synagogue  adorned  with  silver  and 
gold,  none  of  whose  rich  members  showed  any  con 

for  the  i r  traveli  rs,  bul  dismissed  them  with 

and  water.     Upon  leaving  the  place  Joshua 
beard  Elijah  pray  that  God  would  make  them  all 

rs  ('•  brails"  i.      Joshua  was  about   lo   break  his 

1" ise,  but  forced  himself  to  goon  in  silence  again 

In  the  next  citj  they  met  very  generous  people  who 
vied  with  one  another  in  performing  acts  of  kindness 
toward  the  strangers.  Great,  then,  was  the  surprise 
of  Joshua  when,  upon  lea^  ing  the  plai  e,  be  heard 
the  prophet  pray  that  God  might  give  them  onlj 
"one  head." 

Iwa  could  nol  refrain  any  longer,  and  asked 
Elijah  to  explain   to  bim   bis  strange  actions  al 
though  he  knew  that   by  asking  he  would  forfeit 
prophet's  companionship.      Elijah  answered 
"he  poor  but  generous  man  lost  bis  cow  because  of 
my  prayer,  for  1  knew  that  bis  wife  was  about  to 
die  and  I  asked  God  to  take  the  life  of  the  cow  In- 
of  that  of  the  wife.     M.\  prayi  r  for  the  heart 


less  i],i,  man  was  because  under  the  fallen  wall  was 

n  ii   treasure  which  would   have  conn-  into  t In- 

hands  of  this  unworthy  man  had  he 

Elijah  Ex-   undertaken  to  rebuild  it.     It  was  also 

plains  His    no  blessing  which  I  pronounced  upon 

Actions,      the  unfriendly  synagogue,  foi  a  'place 

which  has  many  beads  will  not  1 1 

long  duration ' j  on  the  other  bam  1.  1  wished  for  the 

others,  the  g I  people.  ' one  head, '  that  union  and 

peace  may  always  beamongthem."  This  is  a  widely 
circulate. I  legend,  6rst  found  in  Nissim  ben  Jacob's 
"Hibbur  Yafeh,"  1886,  pp.  9  12,  and  reprinted  in 
Je'llinek's  "Bel  ha  Midrash,"  v.  188-135(vi.  131-133 
gives  another  version).  For  Judseo-German  and 
other  renderings  of  this  legend  see  Zunz,  "G.  V." 
sMeih.  p.  138.  The  an- 
tiquity of  the    legend 

may    be  seen   from  the 

fact  that  Mohammed 
mentions  it  in  the  Ko- 
ran, sura  xviii.  5!I-S^!: 
compare  also  "  R.  E.  .1." 
x  iii.  69  73 

Besides  Joshua  ben 
Levi,  Elijah  showed 
another  rabbi,  Baroka 
In  n. one,  that  things 
must  not  be  judged 
from  outward  appear- 
ances. Once  they  were 
in  a  lively  street  of  a 
great  city,  when  the 
rabbi  asked  Elijah 
whether  there  were  any 
in  the  multitude  who 

would  have  a  place  in 

theworld  to  come.  The 

prophet  could  give  an 
affirmative  answer  in 
regard  to  three  men 
only  :  a  jailer  and  two 
jesters  —  the  lirst,  be- 
cause he  saw  to  it  that 
chastity  and  morality 

prevailed  among  the  inmates  of  the  prison  ;  the  lat- 
ter, because  they  tried  by  their  jests  to  banish  all 
anxious  thoughts  from  the  people  (Tn'an.  22n). 

The  Tannaim  and  Amoraim  are  not  the  only  ones 
whocould  boast  of  the  special  favor  of  Elijah.  The 
mystics  and  cabalists  of  all  times  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  Elijah  as  their  patron.  Among  them  was 
the  gaon  Joseph,  of  whom  ii  was  said  that  Elijah 

wasa  daily  visitor  at   bis  academy  (First  Epistle  of 

Sherira,  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  82).  The  introduction  of 
the  Cabala  to  Provence  is  traced  directly  to  Elijah, 
who  revealed  the  secret  doctrine  to  Jacob  ha  Nozer. 
Similarly  Abraham  b,  Isaac  and  Abraham  ben  David 

of   I'osipiicrcs  are  mentioned  as   privileged   ones,  to 

whom    Elijah    appeared    (see  Jellinek,  "Auswahl 
Kabbalistiseher    Mystik,"   pp.4,   5).     The  pseudon 
vinous  author  of  the  "  Kanah  "  asserted  that  he  had 
received  his  teachings  directlj  from  Elijah,     In  the 

/.ohm.    Sim. hi    ben     Vobai   ami    his  son    Elea/ar   are 

mentioned  as  among  those  who  enjoyed  the  special 

friendship  Of    Elijah.      This    work,    as    well    as    the 

Tikkun  Zohar  and  the  Zohar  l.lailasb.  contains  much 


The  Prophet  Elijah. 

i  ft  primal   PftK-.nv.-r  Hu^gftilfth, 
Prague,  1526J 
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that  is  ascribed  to  Elijah  (compare  Friedmann,  "Se- 
der Eliyahu  Rabba  we-Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta."  pp,  38- 
41).  When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Cabala  received  new  prominence  in  Pal- 
estine, Elijah  again  took  a  leading  part.  Joseph  de 
la  Regna  asks  Elijah's  advice  in  his  combat  with 
Satan.  The  fatherof  the  new  cabalistic  school,  Isaac 
Luria.  was  visited  by  Elijah  before  his  sou  was  born. 
In  like  manner,  the  lather  of  Israel  Ba'al  Sheni-Tob 
received  the  good  news  from  Elijah  that  a  son  would 
be  born  unto  him,  "  who  would  be  a  light  in  Israel  " 
("Ma'asiyyotPeliot,"pp.  24,  25,  Cracow,  1896,  which 


notion   prevailed  that   Elijah's  office  was  "to  bring 
peace  and  adjust  all  differences"  (ib.).     It  was 

peeled  that  all  controversies  and  legal 

Elijah  as     disputes  which  had  accumulated  in  the 

the  course  of  time  would  be  adjusted  by 

Forerunner  him,  and  that  difficult  ritual  questions 

of  the        and    passages  of  Scripture  seemingly 

Messiah,      conflicting  with  each  other  would  be 

explained,    so   that   no  difference  of 

opinion    would    exist   concerning   anything   (Men, 

40b;  Ab.  K.  N.  xxxiv. ;  Xum.  R.  iii.,  near  the  end; 

compare  also  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  637a).     The  oltiee  of 





Elijah  AxxorsciNO  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah. 

fFtom  an  illuminated  Mahzor  in  the  town  hall  of  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main.) 


eon  tains  an  interesting  narrative  of  Elijah's  meeting 
with  the  father  of  Ba'al  Shem-Tob). 

The  climax  of  Elijah's  activity  is  his  appearance 
shortly  before  the  Messianic  time.  "He  isappoiuted 
to  lead  aright  the  coming  ages,  to  restore  the  tribes 
of  .laeob,"  says  Ben  Sira  of  him  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xlviii.  10,  11).  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian century  it  was  expected  that  Elijah  would  ap- 
pear shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to 
restore  to  families  the  purity  which  in  the  course  of 
time  had  become  doubtful ('Eduy.  viii.  7;  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai).     A  century  later  the 


interpreter  of  the  Law  he  will  retain  forever,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  his  relation  to  Moses  will  be 
the  same  as  Aaron's  once  was  (Zobar,  Zaw,  iii.  87, 
bottom).  But  the  notion  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  that  Elijah's  mission 
as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  consisted  mainly  in 
changing  the  mind  of  the  people  and  leading  them 
to  repentance,  is  not  unknown  to  rabbinical  litera- 
ture (Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.,  xlvii.i.  His  real  Messianic 
activity — in  some  passages  he  iseven  called  "go'el" 
(  =  "  redeemer  ";  compare  Friedmann,  I.e.  pp.  25,  26) 
— will  commence  three  days  before  the  coming  of 
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the  Messiah.    On  the  first  day  he  will  lament  ovei 

the  devastation  of  Palestine,  but  will  close  with  the 

words:   "Peace  will  now  cpme  over  the  earth";  cm 

the  second  ami  third  days  lie  will  speak  words  "I 

comfort  (Pesik.  |{.  xxxv.  161;    Elijah  as  the  "good 

messenger   of  salvation"  is  a   frequent  figure   in 

the  apocalyptic  midrashim).     When  the  archangel 

Michael  Mows  the  trumpet,  Elijah  will  appear  with 

the  Messiah,  whom  In'   will   present   to  the  Jews 

i  ha  Mashiah,"  in  Jellinek,  "  Ii.  11 ."  il.  62,  125; 

-in  \  loi  iii.v).     They  will  ask  of  Elijah,  as  an 

Station  of    his    mission,  that    he    raise    the  dead 

before  their  eyes  and  revive  such  of  the  dead  as 

personally    knew    (Shir   ha-Shirim    Zuta,  ed. 

Buber,  38,  end  ;  compare  also  Syriac  Apocalypse  of 

Baruch;  Bousset,  "The  Antichrist  Legend,"  p.  :M3i. 

But  he  will  do  more  than  this,  in  that  he  will  per 
form  seven  miracles  lie  lore  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
(1)  lie  will  bring  before  them  Muses  and  the  genet 
ation  of  the  wilderness  ;  (2)  he  will  cause  Korah  ami 
his  company  to  rise  out  of  the  earth;  (Is)  he  will  re 
rive  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph ;  (4)  he  will  slum 
them  again  the  three  mysteriously  lost  sacred  utensils 
of  the  Temple,  namely,  the  Ark,  the  vessel  of  manna, 
and  the  vessd  of  sacred  oil  (see  Antichrist);  (5)  he 
will  show  the  scepter  which  he  received 
The  Seven  from  God;  (6)  he  will  crush  mountains 

Miracles,  like  straw;  (7)  he  will  reveal  the  great 
mystery  (Jellinek,  /.<■.  iii.  72).  At  the 
bidding  of  the  -Messiah,  Elijah  will  sound  the  trump 
•  t,  and  at  the  first  blast  the  primitive  light  will  ap- 
pear; at  the  see. mil,  the  dead  will  rise;  and  at  the 
third,  the  Divine  Majesty  will  appear  (Jellinek,  i.e. 
v.  128).  During  the  Messianic  reign  Elijah  will  !>■ 
oneof  the  eight  princes  (Micah  v.  1),  and  even  on  the 
Lost  Day  be  will  not  give  up  his  activity.  He  will 
Implore  God's  me  icy  for  the  wicked  who  are  ill  bell, 
while  their  innocent  children  who  died  in  infancy  ou 
account  of  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  are  iu  paradise. 
Thus  he  will  complete  his  mission,  in  that  God, 
moved   by  his   prayer,  will  bring  the  sinful  fathers 

to  their  children  in  paradise  (Eccl.  R.  iv.  1).    lie  will 

hrin^  In  an  i  ml  his  glorious  career  by  killing  Sam 
lei  at.  the  behest  of  God,  and  thus  destroy  all  evil 

i  Valkut  lladash,  ed.  [iadawil, 58a).     Compare  Eli 

J  Ml    S  I'll  A  I  It. 

Bibliography:  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend,  b.v.;  Prled- 

munti.  S<  a, ;   Eliuahu  Rabba  we-Sedei    Eliyanu  Zut<i.\>\>. 

1  44,  Warsaw,  1902;  8[amuel]  K[otm],  Dot  Prirphei  Elifl  fn 

!.•'!' n<i>,  in  MonaUachrift,  xil.  241  etgeQ.,801  et  BCQ.\ 

'  '.  Haggadabeiden  KirchenvOtern,  1. 76-80. 

8.  8.  L.    G. 

In  Mohammedan  Literature  :   Elijah  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran  as  a  pin  phe  I    I  ii;' el  he  I'  W  illl  /.eel] 

Brian,  John,  and  Jesus  (sura.  vi.  85);  while  in  sura 
wwii,  123-130  it  is  said:   "Verily,  Elijah  [Ilyas] 
of  the  prophets,  when  he  said  to  his  people, 
'  Will  ye  call  upon  Baal  and  leave  the   best  of  oiea 

Qod,  your  Lord? '  "  In  verse  bin  be  is  called 
"  [lyasin  "  :  "Peace  upon  Ilyasin,  thus  do  we  rew  an  I 
Chose  it  hi.  do  well." 

According  to  Baidawi,  the  people  to  whom  Elijah 
was  sent  were  the  inhabitants  of  Baalbek  In  Coeli 

Syria       When     Elijah    made    his    appearance    as    a 

prophet  the  king  (Ibn  al-Athir  says  thai  the  king's 

name  wasAhab,  but   places  him   alter    Ezekiel)  be 

lie  veil  in  him,  though  the  people  did  not      The  king 


made   Elijah  his   vizier,   and   both   worshiped   God. 

lint  the  king  s apostatized,  and  Elijah  separated 

Ii.. m  him.    The  prophet  then  afflicted  the  country 

with  famine,  and  no  one  save  himself  had  bread  to 
cat  ;  so  that  if  one  mil  iced  the  odor  of  bread  lie  said  : 
"  Elijah  must  have  passed  this  way." 

One   day    Elijah    <aine   into   the   house   of  an   old 

woman  who  bad  a  paralytic  child  named  Elisha  ibn 
I  kht ub.  Elijah  (aired  the  child,  who  remained 
with  the  prophet,  and,  after  Elijah's  translation,  be 

came  his  successor. 

The  Jewish  tradition  that  Elijah  is  identical  with 

Phinehas  is  current  ai gthe  Moslems  also.    They 

have,  moreover,  another  tradition  borrowed  from  the 

.lews.  Elijah,  they  say.  will  appear  on  the  last  day, 
and  either  he  or  oneof  his  descendants  will  await, 
in  the  interior  of  a  mountain,  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

Certain  Islamic  authorities  confound  Elijah  with 
Al-Khidr  (  =  "the  green  "  or  "fresh one"),  famous  in 
Mohammedan  literature  on  account  of  his  having 
discovered  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.    Even 

their  names  have  been  combined  in  "  K h id r  Ilyas  "or 

"Khidralas."  Other  authorities,  among  them  the 
authorof  the  "Ta'rikh  Muntahab,"  distinguish  Eli- 
jah from  Al-Khidr, whom  theyidentify  with  Elisha. 
They  believe  that,  while  the  latter  is  the  guardian  ol 

the  sea,  Elijah  is  the  guardian  of  the  desert  (the 
idea  originating,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  Elijah 
hid  himself  in  the  desert  ;   I  Kings  xix.  4). 

Elijah's  translation  is  thus  described  by  the  Mos 
bins :  God  had  (old  Elijah  in  a  vision  to  go  out  ot 
the  town  and  to  mount  anything  which  be  might 
see  before  him.  lie  departed  with  bis  disciple 
Elisha,  and,  seeing  a  horse,  mounted  it.  God  cov- 
in -I  him  with  leathers,  enveloped  him  with  lire, 
took  away  from  him  the  desire  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  joined  him  to  His  angels.  According  to 
[bn  al-Athir,  God  made  Elijah  of  a  twofold  nature: 

man  and  angel,  earthly  and  heavenly. 

Bibliography:  rbn  al-Atblr,  Al-'l'a'rii.ii  aUKa/mU,\.  90, 
in.  Cairo,  1891-98;  Tabarl,  Chroniquee  (French  trans],  of 
Zotenberg),  1. 374, 381,  409-411 ;  Rampoldl,  AnnaH  Muxul- 
in, an.  Iv.  191,  vi.  549,  Milan,  1823-25:  E. R&dlger.  In  Erscb 
and  Gruber,  t&ncyc.  section  i..  part  38,  p.  324 ;  D'Herbelot. 
BibHotheque  Ori»  ntaie,  111.  34.">,  s.v.  Ilia;  Haglies,  Diet.  ■■< 
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I ..  O.  II.  M.    Si  l 

— In  Medieval  Folk-Lore :  Owing  to  bis 
ubiipiitoiisiiess  and  to  the  universal  belief  that  he 
remained   after   bis    departure    from    the   earth    the 

ever-ready  helper  of  the  Jew,  Elijah  the  prophet  be 
eanii  the  prototype  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Mam 
characteristics  of  wandering  deities  and  heroes  like 

those  of  Buddha,  Of  Zeus,  and  of  Thoraml  W'odan 

who  were  believed  to  wander  about  the  earth  to  test 
the  pietj  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  hence  also 

tho  6  Of   Khidr,  the  Arabic  legendary  hero,  were  in 
cor) .oral  ed  in  the  history  of  Elijah.      He  was  accord 
ingly  expected    to  appear  from  time  to  time,  ospe 
cially  on  solemn    occasions,   as   "the  angel   of    the 
covenant,"  the  genius  of  Jewish  home  sanctity  who 
keeps  a  record  Of  e\  cry  mesalliance  (Kid.  70a).      I  b- 

was  believed  to  be  present  as  the  angel  of  the  cove 
nant  at  the  circumcision  (see  Elijah's  Chair),  or  to 

appear  as  a  guest   at    I  he  Si  1  >i  it  ami  as  plot  eel  or  of 

the  Jewish  household  whenever  the  door  was  opened 

on  thai  night.      Every  Sal  unlay  evening  bis  blessed 
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intervention  was  invoked  for  the  work  of  the  new 
week  .  hence  the  manymystic  formulas  in  the  caba- 
listic  liturgy  for  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 

He  «as  often  identified  with  oilier  heroes  of  Jew- 
ish legend  to  whom  immortality  was  attributed, 
such  as  Mi.i.i  iii/.kdkk,  who  had  no  lather  or  moth- 
er, and  Enoch  Metatron.  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
shoemaker  by  profession  (Yalk.  Reubeni,  Bereshit, 
27a  and '.till,  and  this  seems  to  explain  the  original 
story  of  tin-  Wandering  Jew. 

Bibliography  :  \.  Tendlau,  SprichwOrter und  Bedensarten 
li,  utsch-Jlldist  hi  r  Vorzeit,  pp.  Ur-16,  FranilorUm-the-Maln, 
I860;  idem,  Das  Bitch  der  Sagen  iukI  Legenden  Judischer 
Vtyru  it,  notes  to  Nos  8,  28,  Frankfort,  1873 :  L.  Geiger,  Zexl- 
schrift  f-Ur  die  QeschichU  der  Juden  in  Deutacmand.  iii. 
■.".•: :  Mannbardt,  Gi  rmanischt  Mythen,  pp.  lis,  TS,  lierlin, 
ls.-,s;  N,,rk.  Etymolonisches  Mytfwlogiichee  wOrttflnuih, 
s.v.  Elias. 

K. 

Critical  View  :    The  stories  of  Elijah  are  not 

all  derived  from  the  same  author.  This  is  evident, 
first,  from  the  fact  that  the  longer  form  of  the  name 
(irP^K)  is  used  (about  sixty  times)  everywhere  ex- 
cept  in  II  Kings  i.  3-12  and  (in  reference  to  other 
persons  of  the  name)  iu  I  Chrou.  viii.  27;  Ezra  x. 
21,  26.     Then,  too,  there  is  a  signifi- 

Sources.  cant  disagreement  between  I  Kings 
xix.  15  et  urn.,  where  Elijah  is  com- 
missioned  to  anoint  Kings  Hazael  and  Jehu,  and  II 
Kings  viii.  7  et  seq.,  ix.  1  et  tun.,  where  it  is  said  that 
these  two  kings  wire  appointed  by  Elisha.  Neither 
of  these  stories,  however,  bears  marks  of  exilic  or 
post-exilic  origin,  for  the  compound  prepositions 
^  TJJ  (I  Kings  x  viii.  19)  or  '"JS^D  (\xi.  20)  are  not  a 
proof  of  such  origin,  although  the  latter  preposition 
is  often  used  by  preference  in  the  post-exilic  period. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  mention  of  the  sacrifice 
(I  Kings  xviii,  36)  does  not  stamp  the  story  as  post- 
exilic  (contrary  to  G.  Ros'ch,  "Der  Prophet  Elia," 
in  "Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1892,  pp. 
557  el  set?. ;  comp.  Ed.  K6nig,  "Einleitung  ins  Alte 
Testament,"  p.  2134). 

Many  scholars,  nevertheless,  consider  the  stories 
legendary ;  and,  although  something  extraordinary 
must  have  happened  at  Jit.  Carmel,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  miraculous  incidents  of  the  prophet's 
career  may  have  been  magnified  as  they  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  two  captains  and  their  soldiers 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this;  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  tin  shorter  form  of  the  prophet's  name 
is  used  proves  the  account  to  be  undoubtedly  of  later 
origin. 

Some  modern  scholars  regard  the  stories  as  myth- 
ological— Hugo  Winckler,  for  instance,  iu  his"Ge- 
schichte  Israels"  (1900,  ii.  273). 

Three  other  persons  by  the  name  of  Elijah  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament:  a  Benjamite  who 
lived  before  Hi.-  time  of  Saul  (I  Chron.  viii.  27).  and 
two  persons  of  the  post-exilic  period  (Ezra  x.  21,  26). 

Bibliography  :  The  various  histories  of  Israel,  including  those 
of  i,  ii  Hi,-  (1899)  and  Winckler  (1900);  ii.  Gunkel,  /».  r  Propht  i 

Etta,  in  Pr<  n'-i.-rh,  .litlirhihlur,  1897,  pp.  18  et  seq. 
>■■■  '■•  ii.  E.   K. 

ELIJAH,  APOCALYPSE    OF.     See   Apoi  \ 

i.Yi'Tic   1,1  ri  i;  vniiK. 

ELIJAH'S  CHAIR:  At  every  circumcision 
Elijah,  "the  angel  of  the  covenant,"  as  he  is  called 


in  Malaclii  (iii.  1),  is  supposed  to  1«-  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  thesandek,  upon  a  chair  richly  carved 
and  ornamented  with  embroideries  ( "  kisse  shel  Eli- 
yahu").  Even  iu  the  salutation  to  the  child  to  be 
circumcised   (X3H    "jro)    is   read  the  invitation  to 

Elijah  (son  =  irr^N  N3  run). 

When,  under  the  influence  of  Jezebel,  circumci- 
sion in  the  northern  kingdom  was  about  to  be  abol- 
ished, Elijah  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  cave. 
There  he  prayed  to  God  (I  Kings  xix.  10),  and  com- 
plained that  Israel  had  forsaken  the  covenant  of  tin- 
Lord;  whereupon  God  ordained  that  no  circumcision 
should  take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  Elijah. 
Some  consider  this  to  be  a  commendation  of  Elijah 
for  his  zeal;  others,  again,  take  it  to  be  a  measure 
of  protection  for  Israel,  in  that  Elijah  is  in  every 


Elijah's  Chatr. 

(After  Leusden,  "  Philologus  Hel.rnw  ftlixtufl,"   1657.) 

instance  to  be  satisfied  that  the  covenant  is  not  be- 
ing broken.  Accordingly,  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Milah. 
265,  11  (comp.  Kol  Bo,  73),  orders  that  a  distinct 
seat  upon  the  bench,  or  a  separate  chair,  be  reserved 
for  Elijah.  To  this  the  circumciser  (mohel)  refera 
in  the  prayer  preceding  the  circumcision,  as  well 
as  in  the  piyyut  for  the  Sabbath  on  which  a  cir- 
cumcision occurs.  When  the  chair  of  Elijah  is 
made  ready,  the  words  "This  is  the  chair  of  Elijah" 
(invN  ND3  int)  must  be  said  in  a  loud  voice.  Be- 
fore the  circumcision  takes  place  the  child  is  placed 
upon  the  chair.  The  chair  is  left  in  position  for 
three  days,  not,  as  said  by  some,  to  give  Elijah,  the 
wanderer,  time  for  rest,  but  because  the  first  three 
days  after  circumcision  are  a  period  of  danger  for 
the  child, 

Elijah   being  the  guardian  of  the  little  ones,  is 
represented  as  such  iu  the  amulet  for  the  lying-in 
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chamber,  aud,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  capacity  thai  he 
is  invited  to  the  circumcision. 

In  Regensburg  R.  Judah  £he  I'ious  was  once  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  sandek.  The  child  was 
brought  in  and  greeted  by  all  with  the  custom- 
ary formula,  but  Judah  remained  silent.  Being 
questioned,  he  said:  "I  do  not  see  Elijah  seated  at 
my  side."  As  he  said  this  a  venerable  old  man  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  and  to  him  he  referred  the 
loners.     To  them   the  old  man  declared   that 


le  -tol>  "  musi  be  cried  aloud  i.Mcir  benGabbai,  "Tola- 
'at  Ya'akob")  is  also  found  in  the  Zohar(Lek  Leka; 
comp.  Wayiggash,  and  Terumah,  HiOa). 

In  some  of  the  representations  of  the  circumcision 
ceremony  (asin  Kirchner  and  Leusden)  Elijah's  chair 
is  incorrectly  placed  at  the  left  of  the  sandek;  in 
others  (as  in  Buxtorf's  "Synagoga,"  the  Amsterdam 
Pesah  Eaggadah,  etc.),  it  is  not  pictured  at  all.  See 
Godfather. 
Bibliography:    a.  Lewysobn,  IStHj/m  Minliagim,  Berlin, 


Elijah's  cuais,  as  dsed  in  thk  ckbehoni  of  cihi  i  ucision  in  Holland, 

■  ii  ,    i  ..    i     U     ■    i     "Rltl, 


h  refused  to  come  because  the  child  would  one 
ibandon  Die  fail h  of  his  forefathers,     The  proph- 
ecy Wo 

Lipman  of  MUhlhausen,  in  his  "Nhjzabon,"  deals 
with  the  objection  thai    Elijah  could  not  possibly 

present  at  different  circumcisions  at  the 
time  As  the  sunlight  aud  the  Angel  of  Death  arc 
omnipresent,  so  can  Elijah  be,  The  precepl  that 
the  Formula"Zeh  ha-kisse'  shel  Eliyahu  zakur  le- 
tob"or"/,h  ha-kisse' shel  Eliyahu  ba-nabi' zakur 
V.— 9 


1848;  i'.  LCwIn,  Hntam  l£ocUdu  Cracow,  1892;  Joh.  Buxtorf, 

Sync  ■  i,  Basel,  1661 ;  a  i plete  literature  on  the 

riven  In   \.  T.  Glassberg,  Zvsron  Btrtt  la-Bisho- 
■:  178,  180,  281,  286,  Berlin,  1892. 

s.  s,  M.  Gb 

ELIJAH  BEN  ABRAHAM:  Karaite  scholar 
of  the  twelfth  coutun  lie  was  the  author  ol  a 
work  entitled  "Halukko'  ha  Kara'im  weha-Rabba 
nim."  on  i  le-  coni  roversj  between  Karaites  and  Rab 
binites  (published  by  Pinsker  in  his  "  l.ikUutc  Kad 
moniyyot,"  Supplement,  pp   w  106).     Elijah  was 
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the  only  Karaite  who  quoted  a  work  of  Saadia's— 
the  "  Kitabal-Rudd  'ala  'Auan,"  according  to  Pius- 
ker  (ib.  p.  19).  That  Elijah  lived  not  later  than  the 
twelfth  century  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  last 
Karaite  scholar  quoted  by  him  was  Japheth  ben  ha- 
Maskil,  a  contemporary  of  Judah  Hadassi.  Piusker 
identifies  Elijah  ben  Abraham  with  Elijah  b. 
Jl  dab  Tisitm.  supposing  that  he  was  only  the 
copyist,  not  the  author,  of  the  "  Halukkot. " 

Bibliography:  Piusker,  Likkutc gadmoniyt/ot,  pp.  19,  225; 
Stelnscbnetder,  Jewish  IAteraiure,  p.  312,  note  21 :  idem, 
Hebr.  liihl.  v.  52-53;  Gottlober,  Bikknrct  le-Toleih>t  Ini-Kn- 
ra'im,  p.  157. 
k.  M.  Ski.. 

ELIJAH    B.  ABRAHAM    HA-LEVI.      See 

Ottingkn. 

ELIJAH  HA-  'ADEN! :  Rabbi  and  payyetau  of 
Cochin,  India;  dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 
He  was  a  native  of  Aden,  and  was  therefore  called 
"Ha-'Adeni,"  that  is  to  say,  "the  man  of  Aden." 
He  wrote  "Azharot,"  a  piyyut  on  the  613  com- 
mandments, which  is  read  by  the  Jews  of  India  and 
chiefly  by  those  of  Cochin  on  Shemini  'Azeret,  or 
the  eighth  day  of  Sukkot  (Amsterdam,  1688). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.,  p.  1306.  iii.,  No.  239b; 
Steinschneider,  Cot.  Bndl.  col.  925;  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniss 
der  Neuhebr.  Relig.  Poes.  p.  141;    Orient,  Lit.  vii.,  col. 
677  ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamjim,  p.  174,  No.  373. 
L.   G.  M.   Sel. 

ELIJAH  ALAMANNUS  :  Spanish  physician 
and  diplomat  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  court 
physician  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  (probably  Louis 
II.  of  France).  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Aragon,  con- 
fided to  him  a  mission  to  Pope  Martin  V.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  charge  of  a  letter  to  the  pope  (Sept. 
8,  1420).  under  safe-conduct  for  a  year.  A  few  years 
later  " Magister  Elijah,"  while  at  Avignon,  had  a 
bull,  issued  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  legalized 
by  the  notary  of  the  Curia. 

Bibliography:  Togelstein  and  Rieger,  Qesch.  derJuden  in 

limn,  ii.  6,  7. 

G.  M.    Sl.l.. 

ELIJAH  B.  AZRIEL  OF  WILNA:  Gram- 
marian and  author,  died  after  1748.  He  wrote; 
"Ma'aneh  Eliyahu,"  rules  for  Hebrew  reading, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1704;  "MikraKodesh,"  rules 
of  Hebrew  grammar,  Berlin,  1713;  "Miktab  me- 
Eliyahu,"  a  commentary  on  the  "Or  Torah"  of  R. 
Menahem  diLonsano,  Hamburg,  1738;  "ZoriGilead," 
a  tale  in  verse,  Rddelheim,  1748;  and  "Kine'uteh 
de -Eliyahu,"  novelise  on  "Toral  Hatta'ot.  "Amster- 
dam, 1711. 

Bibliography:    Kuenn,   Kirjiah  Ne'cmauah,  pp.   103,    lul; 
Bteinschnelder,  Cat.  Bndl.  No.  1942. 
g.  N.  T.  L. 

ELIJAH  BA'AL  SHEM  OF  CHELM  :  Polish 
rabbi;  born  in  1550;  died  at  Cliclm.  Aboul  1565 
he  entered  the  yeshibah  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Luria  of 
Lublin,  and,  after  receiving  the  rabbinical  ordina 
tion,  became  rabbi  of  ('helm,  which  position  lie  held 
until  his  death.  Elijah  Ba'al  Sliem  was  one  of  the 
mosl  eminent  Talmudists  of  bis  generation.  To- 
gether with  his  teacher  he  signed  the  "  piske  dinim  " 
(laws)  relative  to  tin-  '.Vol  NAH.  lie  also  studied 
Cabala,  and,  according  to  his  grandson  Zebi  Ash 
kena/i,  be  was  able  to  create  a  golem  by  means  ,,f 
Cabalistic  agencies. 


Bibliography:  Friedberg.  Lulu  it  Zikkaron,  p.  32,  Drobobycz, 
1897;  Emden,  MeaUlat  Sefer,  p.  4,  Warsaw,  1896;  Horodetr 
zky,Kerem  Shiimnnh,  p.  33,  Drohobycz,  1896;  Ha-Mcwxef, 
p.  157,  St.  Petersburg,  1902. 

k.  B.  Fit. 

ELIJAH  HA-BABLI.  See  Tanna  debh 
Ei.iyaiii'   R 

ELIJAH  BAH  UK.     See  Levita,  Elijah. 

ELIJAH  BE'ER  (FONTE)  B.  SHABBE- 
THAI  (Elijah  di  Sabbato  ;  also  known  as  Elihe 
Saby  and  Elia  Giudeo) :  Italian  physician;  born 
in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  settled  in  Italy,  where  the  Senate  accorded  him 
citizen's  rights  in  Viterbo,  and,  in  1405,  in  Rome; 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  VII.  Feb.  6,  1406.  He 
was  exempted  from  toll,  from  forced  service,  and 
from  wearing  the  Jewish  garb,  and  was  allowed  to 
carry  arms.  Pope  Martin  V.  made  him  his  private 
physician,  which  position  he  retained  under  Mar- 
tin's successor,  Eugene  IV.,  who  (1433)  confirmed 
his  citizenship  and  pension.  Elijah  was  among 
those  who  signed  (Dec,  1443)  an  agreement  between 
the  pope  and  the  Italian  Jews  concerning  their  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Bibliography*:  Vogelstein  and  Itieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  In 
Bom,  i.  320  el  seq.,  ii.  6  el  scq.;  Zunz,  G.  S.  iii.  92,  173:  stern. 
t'rkiiwlliilic  JBeitriifte,  pp.  25,  45 ;  Berliner,  Gasch.  der  Ju- 
den in  Bom,  ii..  part  L,  p.  121. 

g.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH    BEN    BENJAMIN     HA-LEVI: 

Turkish  rabbi ;  flourished  in  Constantinople  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  lie  succeeded  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, Elijah  Mizrahi,  as  rabbi  in  Constantinople 
(1526).  Elijah  made  the  first  collection  of  prayers 
for  the  Mahzor  Romania  (editio  princeps,  Constanti- 
nople, 1510),  to  which  he  added  many  poems  of  his 
own.  He  wrote:  "Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,"  contain- 
ing 451  responsa,  of  which  only  a  part  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  "Zekan  Aharon"  (Con- 
stantinople, 1734);  "Ma'amar  Kol  Dai,"  an  asniak- 
ta,  published  in  Benjamin  Motal's  "Tummat  Yesha- 
rim"  (Venice,  1622);  "Liwyat  Hen,"  "Me  Zahab," 
"Shebet  Musar,"  "Tokahat  Megullah,"  still  unpub- 
lished ;  and  a  collection  of  poems.  Berliner  ascribes 
to  him  a  commentary  which  accompanies  various 
piyyutim  in  the  Mahzor  Romania. 

Bibliography  :  Benjamin  Motal.  Introduction  !■>  Zekan  Aha- 
ron; Steinscbneider,  Cat.   Bndl.  col.  933;  Zunz,  L'it,  mtur- 
gesch.  pp.  388 et  scq.;  Berliner,  Aus  Meiner  Bibliothek,  pp. 
3  et  $eq. 
I..  Q.  II.    B. 

ELIJAH  COHEN  BEN  MOSES  BEN  NIS- 
SIM  :  Oriental  scholar  of  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  translated  an  Arabic  makamah, 
similar  to  the  "Assemblies"  of  Hariri,  into  Hebrew 
under  the  title  "  Megillat  ha-'Ofer."  A  manuscript 
copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  beginnii 
this  work  was  published  by  Steinschneider  in  "  Ha 
Karmel." 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider.  Jewish  Literature,  p 
Idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  884;  idem,  in  Ha-Karmel,  vi 
321. 

,-,.  M.  Si  i. 

ELIJAH  B.  ELIEZER.  Sec  Delmedigo. 
Elijah  i;   Eliezer. 

ELIJAH  BEN  EZEKIEL :  Rabbi  of  Byel- 
gorai,  Poland,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father, 
Ezekiel,  was  rabbi  of  Ostrovtsi,  Galicia,  and  be  was 
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himself  a  friend  of  Hayyim  Rapoport,  rabbi  of 
Lemberg.  He  wrote:  "Har  ha-Karmel,"  responsa, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Shul 
han  'Aruk  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1782);  "Rosh 
ba-Karmel,"  novella-  on  Pesahim  and  other  Tal- 
mudic  treatises;  "Eshel  ha  Nehalim,"  a  kind  of 
index  to  the  Shulhan  Anik,  lloshen  Mishpat ;  Re- 
sponsa. The  tirst  three  works  are  mentioned  in  his 
i    lo  "  liar  ha-Karmel." 

Bibliography:  Michael, Or  lia-Hani/ini, p.  178 :  Azulal,  Sh<  m 

ha-IJediiHin,  s.v.  II. n  tia-Karmel ;  ffulden.  Sin™  ho-Geoo- 
Urn  lu-l.kukisli,  II.  25. 

l.  o.  M.  Bel. 

ELIJAH  OF  FERRARA :    [talian   Talmudist 

and  traveler  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  ci  n 
tury.  He  was  engaged  in  1437  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
stormy  voyage,  during  which  he  lost  his  son  and 
grandson.  He  wrote  Beveral  letters  to  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Ferrara;  only 
one  of  these  epistles,  dated  14:ls,  has  been  presen  ed. 
This  "Iggeret,"  written  in  rimed  prose,  has  been 
published  in  the  collection  "  Dibre  Hakamim,"  .Met/, 
1858,  and  translated  by  Carmoly  (" Itinerates," 
pp.  331-337)  under  the  "title  "Ahabat  Ziyyon."  In 
tliis  he  gives  a  description  of  Jerusalem,  recounts 
the  legends  current  about  the  "children  of  Israi  I,  ' 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  River  Sambation,  and  states 
his  intention  to  visit  other  parts  of  Palestine  and  to 
send  a  description  of  what  he  sees  there.  A  frag- 
ment of  another  letter  lias  survived,  published  by 
Isaac  Akrish  in  his  "Kol  Mebasser"  (Constantinople, 
1  •"•  7 7 ) .  From  remarks  contained  in  the  latter  in  ref- 
erence to  medical  practise  in  Jerusalem  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Elijah  was  also  a  physician. 

Bibliography:  stelnsclmelder.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  929;  Luncz, 
Jerusalem,  m.  48;  Munk,  Palestine,  p.  843;  Carmoly,  Itini- 

rairo.  I'p.    -"I  a::;  ;  i.mtz,  (Jcsch.  2<1  ed.,  vlll.277. 

o.  M.  Si  a 

ELIJAH  GAON.     See  Elijah  b.  Solomon 

ELIJAH  HAYYIM    B.   BENJAMIN.      See 

izzano,  Elijah  Hayyim. 
ELIJAH  BEN  ISAAC  OF  CARCASSONNE  : 
French    Talmudist ;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  I  lie 
thirteenth   century;   progenitor  of  the  lie  Latas,  or 
Lattes,  family.     lie  took  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  he  was  living,  his  son  Jacob  afterward  adopt- 
big  the  name  of  "Lattes."     Isaac  b.  Jacob  Lattes, 
the  author  of  "Sha'are  ?iyyon,"  speaks  of  these  two 
ancestors  of  bis,  and  ascribes  to  one  of  them,  in  a 
hit  nils,  are  reference,  the  authorship  of  sev- 
eral works.      Mil  hael  and  Zun/.  think  that  Isaac  in- 
tended to  designate   Elijah  as  the  author,   while 
that  he  meant'  Jacob. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lia-Ha;/i/fm, p.  17s;  Zunz,  7..  a. 

-■  in-,. 


p.  47s;  Gross,  QaUla  Judalca,  pp.  ZM,  611 
L    G, 


A.    Ph. 


ELIJAH  BEN  JACOB:  Rabbi  and  cabalisl  of 
Dlianov,  Qalicia;  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
lie  was  a  contemporary  of  Jonathan  EybeschUtz, 
and  sided  with  him  in  his  quarrel  with  R,  Jacob 

Kinden.    Elijah,  obliged  to  flee,  t"ok  a  long  v<» 
and  passed  through  Italy  and  Turkey.      Toward  the 
end  i,i   his  life  he  settled  at  Amsterdam.     He  was 

the  author  of  "  Iiirkal    Elivaliu,"  novella;  on  several 

treatises  of  the  Talmud  (Wandsbeck,  1738).     At  the 


end  of  this  book  there  are  some  passages  in  defense 
of  the  customs  of  the  Ashkenazic  Jews.  It  was  pref- 
aced and  published  by  Moses  I.Iagis. 

Bibi  iography:  Nepl-Gnlrondi,  Toledot  Oedole  PisraeLp.  11; 
sieinseiineider.  Cot.  Bodl.  col. 930;  Fiienn,  Keneset  Ftsraei, 

p.  112:  Waldeu,  Sin  in  ha-Oidnlim  In  -lladashy  i.  22. 
||'  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  B.  JOSEPH.  See  Kola,  Elijah  b. 
Joseph. 

ELIJAH  BEN  JOSEPH:  Turkish  Talmudist 
and  commentator;  lived  at  Salonica  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  wrote:  "  Kol  Teru'ab,"  liomilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Salonica,  1562;  and  an  unpublished 
commentary  on  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Daniel.  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles,  entitled  "Scfer  ha-Tikkiinhn." 

Bibliography:   Michael,   Or  ha-Hauuiin,   No.   383;   steln- 
schnelder,  c 'at.  Bodl.  col.  830. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  B.  JOSEPH  (YOSKE).  See  Spiha, 
Elijah  b.    Joseph. 

ELIJAH  B.  JTJDAH  LOB  OF  WISCH- 
NITZ:  Polish  rabbi  and  author;  died  in  1715.  At 
an  early  age  he  left  Poland  and  went  to  Fulda, 
Germany,  where  he  became  rabbi.  He  wrote:  a 
commentary  on  Shekalim  (  Ver.  |,  w  ith  quotations  of 
parallel  passages,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1710;  a 
commentary  on  Berakot  (Yer.)  and  part  of  Zcra'im, 
with  notes,  published  with  the  second  edition  of 
Shekalim,  Amsterdam,  1710;  a  commentary  on 
Baba  Kamma  and  Baba  Mezi'a  (Yer.),  Offenbach, 
1729.  This  last  work,  with  a  commentary  on  Baba 
Batra  (Yer.),  was  republished  at  Frankfort-on  the- 
Main  in  1742. 

lam  a  i  n.  i:  a  en  v  :  Mli'liai'l.  Or  liu-Jlaniiiin.  p.  176;  Zedner,  Col. 
ll.i.i.  Bnohe  lint.  Mus.  p.  229;  Levensteln,  Dor  l>.n   mi 
Donshaw,  p.  Id. 
k.  N.   T.   L. 

ELIJAH  BEN  JTJDAH  OF  PARIS :  French 

Talmudist  of  the  twelfth  century,  often  quoted  by 
later  Talmudistsas  an  important  authority.  He  be- 
came well  known  through  his  controversy  with  H. 
Tarn  as  to  whether  the  tefillin-knot  should  be  re- 
new ed  e\  ery  day.  A  legend  arose  in  connection  with 
this  controversy  to  the  effect  that  Elijah  left  bis 
grave  In  order  to  assert  himself  once  more  against 
R.  Tain.     Elijah  is  the  author  of  two  piyyurim  writ 

ten  for  the    Feast  of    Weeks,  Dmaan  DV  ]'D1X  and 

-|niy  Dy  31-13. 

Bibliograpri  :  Gross,  QaMia  Judaica,  p.  516 ;  Zun/.  Liinu- 
■    ch.  p.  158. 
I  .  8.  A.   Pe. 

ELIJAH  BEN  KALONYMTJS :  Talmudical 
scholar;   lived  at  Lublin  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

lb- was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, entitled  "Adderel  Eliyahu,"  published  at 
Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1649. 

Bibliography:  Btelnschnelder, Oat,  Bodl.  col. 931;  Michael, 
Or  fta-Hai/|/im,  p,  188;  Zedner,  Cot.  Hebr.  Boohe  lint. 
Mus.  p.  229. 

L.  O.  I.     Bit. 

ELIJAH  MAGISTRATES.     Bee  Genazzano, 

Elijah  Hayyim 

ELIJAH  BEN  MENAHEM  HA-ZAKEN : 
French  liturgical  poet;  nourished  iii  l.e  Mans  In  the 
eleventh  century,  According  to  Solomon  Luria 
(Kesponsa,  No  29),  he  was  the  son  in  law  oi  Sherira 

Qaon.     Fi'lisl  doubts  thai  Elijah  Was  of  I.e. Mans,  la 


Elijah  Mizrahi 
Elijah  ben  Solomon 
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king  the  aame  spjotobe  the  popular  name  of  his  fa- 
ther, MeDahem.  Elijah  was  the  pupil  of  Rabbenu 
Gershon,  and  companion  of  Joseph Tob-'Elem  (Bon- 
fils),  with  whom  he  discussed  the  recitation  of  the 
"Jferobah"  between  the  first  three  of  the  eighteen 
benedictions  ("Shibbole  ha-Loket,"  No.  11).  He 
w  rote:  (1)  "  Azliarot,"  a  poem  on  the  613  command- 
ments, containing  176  four-line  strophes.  This  poem 
may  lie  divided  into  several  smaller  poems,  giving  to- 
gether with  the  acrostic  "  Eliyahu  Hazak,"  in  one  in- 
stance an  acrostic  of  -13"3N,  in  another  one  of  p"l"K>]l 
These  "azharot"  were  known  to  the  Tosalists  and 
an-  quoted  in  several  places  (Suk.  49a;  Yoina  8a; 
B.  B.  145b;  Mak.  3b;  Niddah  30a).  (2)  "Seder  ha- 
Ma'arakali,"  Biblical  passages  arranged  for  recita- 
tion on  each  day  of  the  week  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  "  Ma'amadot  "  |  Mss.  ( (ffenbacb.,  No.  38).  Jelli- 
nek  ("Orient,  Lit."  xii.  546)  identifies  the  author  of 
the  "Azharot  "  with  the  cabalist  Elijah  ha-Zaken, 
who  is  frequently  quoted  by  Moses  Botarel  in  his 
commentary  to  the  "Scfer  Yezirah." 

BlBLIOGRAPHT:  Znnz,  TMeraturgesch.  pp.  126-129 ;  idem, S.  I'. 
p.  97;  Idem,  Z.  (.'.  pp.  47,  lie ;  Orient,  Lit.  ix.  51,  note; 
\i.  19  et  8eg. ;  Landshuth,  'Ammuih-  ha-'Al>u<lali,  pp. 
13  15;  .xzukii,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  i.,8.ti.;  II.,  s.v.  nnnm; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  383;  Steinsclmekler,  Cat.  liinll. 
col.  949. 
K.  M.   Ski.. 

ELIJAH  MIZRAHI.     See  Mizuai.".  Elijah. 

ELIJAH  BENMORDECAI:  Payyetan  of  the 

eleventh  century,  possibly  a  native  of  Italy.     Of  his 

poetic  productions  a  "kerobah  "  for  theMinhahof  the 

Day  of  Atonement  (-|rU10X  VSi!  ;rVX)  is  extant  in 

tie-  ( iermau-Polish  liturgy.  Eliezerben  Nathan  wrote 

a  commentary  on  Elijah's  piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Ziinz,    Literal ii rgesch .  p.   142;    Landshuth, 
*A.mmude ho^Abi iilah,  p.  l.">;  Michael,  Orha-Hawiiin,  p.  Is..'. 

G.  II.  B. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MOSES  GERSHON :  Eight- 
eenth-century Polish  physician,  mathematician,  ami 
Talmudist;  lived  at  Pinezow,  government  of  Eielce, 
Russian  Poland.  He  wrote:  "  Meleket  Mahshcbet." 
in  two  parts:  the  first  called  "  Tr  Heshbon, "  on  arith- 
metic and  algebra;  the  second,  "Berure  Middot," 
on  geometry  (Zolkiev,  1758;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
part  i..  and  Berlin,  part  ii.,  1765;  Ostrog,  1806); 
"  Ma'aneh  Eliyahu,"  novelise  on  Baba  Mezi'a  and  Be- 
zah,  decisions,  and  responsa  (Zolkiev,  1758);  "Had- 
rat  Eliyahu."  ten  homilies  on  Talmudic  subjects 
(Prague,  1786);  "Nibhar  me-Haruz," a  compendium 
of  Joseph  Albo's  "  Ikkariin."  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, lie  edited  "She'elot  ii -Tcshubot  Geone  Bat- 
ra'e."  a  collection  of  responsa  of  R.  Vnin-Tuli  Lipp- 
riiann  Heller,  Joel  Sirkes,  Joshua  Palk,  anil  others 
(Sudilkov,  1795). 

Biblioorapht:  Farst,  Biol.  Jud.  1. 287 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Fia- 

r.ui.  pp.  lis  ii:i;  zeltlin,  Ttihl.  Post-Mendel*,  p.  11. 

o-  M.  Bel. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MOSES  ISRAEL:  Palestin- 
ian rabbi;  born  at  Jerusalem:  died  al  Alexandria 
Jan.  7,  17sc.  i„  1763 he  became  rabbi  of  Rhodes, 
and  was  later  offered  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Alexan- 
dria. Though  a  prolific  writer,  few  of  his  works 
have  been  published.  Among  these  are:  ••  Kol  Eli- 
yahu," responsa,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  four 

Turini    and  containing  some  responsa  of  his  brother 


Abraham  Israel  and  of  his  son  .Moses  Israel  (Leg- 
horn. 1792);  "Kisse  Eliyahu,"  glosses  and  novella' 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  llayyim,  fragments  of 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  Azulai's  "  Wa'ad  la- 
Hakamim";  "'Uggat  Eliyahu,"  responsa  (Leghorn, 
1830);  "Shene  Eliyahu,"  twenty-rive  homilies  (/A. 
1806);  "Ar'a  de-Yisrael,"  on  the  methodology  of  tin' 
Talmud,  printed,  together  with  "Debar  ha-Melek," 
a  commentary  on  Maimonides,  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Sha'ar  Asher  "  of  Asher  Covo  (Vienna,  1821).  Be- 
sides these  Elijah  left  in  manuscript  eight  other 
works  ou  Talmudic-rabbinic  literature. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lut-IIauithn,  pp.  185-186;  Hazan, 
Ha^Ma'alot  li-Sfn  lomoh,  p.  4b.' 


L.  G. 


M.  Si.... 


ELIJAH  B.  MOSES  DE  VIDAS :  Cabalist 
at  Sated  in  the  sixteenth  century;  pupil  of  R. 
Moses Cordovero.  He  went  to  Poland,  but  returned 
to  Palestine,  and  died  at  Hebron.  He  is  the  author 
of  "  Reshit  Hokmah,"  a  book  on  morals  divided  into 
live  parts  ("she'arim  "):  fear  of  God;  love  for  God  ; 
repentance;  holiness;  humbleness  (Venice,  1578, 
1593;  Cracow,  1593;  Berlin,  1703,  etc.).  In  this 
book  are  gathered  all  the  moral  sentences  scattered 
through  the  Talmud,  Midrashim,  andZohar;  to  these 
he  added  five  chapters  of  the  "Menoratha-Ma'or"of 
Israel  ben  Joseph  Alnaqua;  "Huppat  Eliyahu 
Rabbah,"  and  "  Seder  Eliyahu  Kabbah, "  moral  say- 
ings and  admonitions ;  "Or  'Olam,"  the  first  chapter 
containing  all  the  moral  sayings  of  the  Talmud  be- 
ginning with  the  word  " le'olam, "  the  second  those 
beginning  with  "gadol"  or  "gedolah."  He  later 
abridged  the  "Reshit  Hokmah"  uuder  the  title  of 
"Toze'ot  Hayyim"  (Prague,  Cracow  [n.  d.];  Am- 
sterdam, 1650).  Another  abridgment  was  made  by 
Jacob  b.  Mordecai  Pavieti  ("Kizzur  Reshit  Hok- 
mah," Venice,  1600).  David  de  Lara  translated  into 
Spanish  the  "Sha'ar  ha-Yir'ah."  treating  of  the  fear 
of  God  (Amsterdam,  1633). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  Hi.  477;  Steinschnelder, 
i  'tt.Bodl.  col.  950;  Fuenn, Keneset  Yisrael, p.  106;  Aziil;ii, 
Shem  hOrOedolim,  p.  11;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  BrtU 
Mas.  pp.  230,  231 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Biayyim,  p.  184. 

0.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  OF  PESARO:  Italian  Talmudist  and 
philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  a  long 
residence  in  Venice  as  Talmudic  teacher,  he  started 
for  Palestine  (1563).  Arrived  at  Famagusta,  in  Cy- 
prus, he  heard  that  the  cholera  was  devastating  the 
Holy  Land  and  decided  to  go  no  farther.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  which  are  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  (MS.  No.  24).  They 
comprise  a  commentary  on  Job,  an  allegorical  expla- 
nation of  the  Song  of  Songs,  a  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  death  of  R.  Mordecai  Kunavoti,  a  fragment  of 
his  commentary  on  Jonah,  a  number  of  sermons,  and 
a  letter  written  from  Famagusta  to  his  relatives  at 
Venice  in  which  he  described  his  journey  to  the  for- 
mer place.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
JostC'Jahrbuch  fur  die  Geschichte  der  Juden,"  1861) 
and  into  French  by  Moi'se  Schwab  ("  Revue  de  Geo- 
graphic," is?;. 

Bibliography:  S.J.  Fuenn. Keneset  Pisrael,p.  118;  Carmolr, 
in  Revui  Oriental  r.  I.  !K;  stciiischiicidi-r,  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, p.  257  :  Orient,  Lit.  ii.  444. 

1.  (i.  M.  Sel. 
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ELIJAH  RABBENU  (BEN  JUDAH 
TISHBI) :  Karaite  scholar;  died  about  1584.  He 
wrote  in  1579  at  Constantinople  a  work  called 
"Pe'er"  (="Perush  Eliyahu  H;ilibi-mi ''  i.  a  super- 
commentary  on  the  first  part  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph's 
Biblical  commentary  "Ha  Mibhar."  Moses  of  Zu 
nidi,  Elijah's  son-in-law,  revised  this  work  in  1585. 
One  copy  is  found  in  Leyden  (No.  54)  and  another 
in  Ox  lord  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  BodL  Hebr.  MSS."No. 
2352). 

BlBLIOCRAPnT:  PlnsklT.  I.ll.hnl,  K.I, lint, lull, f'1.  p.  199 ;  Gott- 

r,  Btkjforei  Ic-TolertM  l,'i-K,na'  u,,,  p.  156;  Steinschnei- 
der,  J 1 1>  i.-li  Lit,  rature,  p.  I'-'i  :  Idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xi.  B. 
K.  M.  Ski.. 

ELIJAH  B.  SAMUEL  OF  LTJBLIN :  Polish 
rabbi;  died  a1  Hebron,  Palestine,  1785.  lie- became 
rabbi  of  Byala,  and  later,  after  residing  for  some 
time  at  Brest-Litovsk,  of  Eibenschutz,  Moravia.  In 
olil  ago  he  removed  to  Hebron.  Elijah  was  the 
author  of  "Yad  Eliyahu,"  responsa,  Amsterdam, 
1712. 

BiBi.iORRAriiY  :  Michael,  itrlui-IJiniiii'n,  l>.  l(*i:  Azulat,  Shetn 
Ini  Qcdolim,  i.  22,  ii.  59,  137;  LevenstelD,  Dor  l>'<r  nr-Dor- 
thaw,  p.  IT ;  E.  L.  Rabbinowlcz,  Tr  Trhillnh,  pp.  32,  186. 
i    o.  N.  T.  L. 

ELIJAH  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  PARNES 
OF  STEPHANOW  :  Bulgarian  exegete  and  poet; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
probably  first  at  Widdin,  and  later  at  Constanti- 
nople, lie  maintained  a  correspondence  on  scientific 
Bubjects  with  Moses  Capsali,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  and 
oilier  Talmudical  authorities.  Joseph  Colon  men- 
tions him  as  having  lived  at  Constantinople  (lic- 
Bponsa,  No.  8?>).  Elijah  wrote  in  14(j'j  a  grammat- 
ical and  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
entitled  "Sefer  ha-Zikkaron"  (Book  of  Memory) 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.MSS."  No.  251).  The 
commentary  is  followed  by  poetical  pieces  com- 
posed by  the  author,  twelve  of  which  are  liturgical 
poems. 

BIBLIOORAPITT:  Zunz.  Lit*  r<tttii[i> xlt.  p. :1S7  ;  Michael,  Orlul- 
Hdt/iiim,  No.  II  1. 

I.  Bu. 

ELIJAH  BEN  SHEMAIAH :  Italian  rabbi 
and  liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Ban  in  thetwelfth  cen- 
tury. He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Samuel  b. 
Nutronai;  and  his  signature,  with  those  of  many 
other  rabbis,  is  appended  to  a  responsum  found  in 
Samuel's  novella-  on  Maimonidea  ("Tad,"  [shut, 
xxiii.  11).  Elijah  b.  Bhemaiah  is  especially  known 
as  a  composer  of  hymns.  Besides  a  "reshut"  to 
Johanan's  "  IJcrobol  "  for  Vom  Eippur,  Elijah  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  sclihot.  Zunz  ("Liters 
turgesch."  pp.  '.'II  846)  enumerates  no  less  than 
thirty  six,  arranged  cither  in  the  alphabetical  or  in 
the  reversed  alphabetical  order,  and  giving  the 
acrosl ic  of  his  name. 

[>hy;  Zunz.  Ltteraturgesch. pp.  139,244  246;  Idem, 
0.  V.  p.  393;  Idem,  S.   P.  p,  206;  Michael,  O)   ha-lfamjim. 
No.  41—;  Landsbutb,  'AmmucU  liii-'Ai><>,i>ih,  \>.  17. 
K.  M.   Si  i 

ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON  (also  calk  tl  Elijah 
Wilna,  Elijah  Gaon,  and  Der  Wilner  Gaon) : 
Lithuanian  Talmudist,  cabalist,  grammarian,  and 
mathematician;  bom  at  Wilna  April  28,  1720;  died 
there  Oct.  9,  i?'.i7.  He  gave  evidence  of  the  posses- 
lion  of  extraordinary  talents  while  still  a  child.  At 
the  age  of  seven  In  was  taught  Talmud  by  Moses 


Margalit,  rabbi  of  Kaidan  and  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  was  supposed 
to  know  several  of  the  treatises  by  heart.  From  the 
age  of  tenhe  continued  his  studies  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  When  he  reached  s  more  mature  age  Elijah 
wandered  in  various  parts  of  Poland  and  Germany, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Talmudists  of  the  time.  He 
returned  to  bis  native  town  in  17  IS,  having  even 
i  hen  acquired  considerable  renown  ;  for  when  he  was 
hardly  twenty  years  old  many  rabbis  submitted  their 
balakic  difficulties  to  him  for  decision.  Since  Elijah 
liad  never  studied  at  any  yeshibah,  he  had  tin'-  ad 

vantage,  that  his  mind  was  never  biased  by  preju- 
dice Or  by  the  perverted  methods  of  study  then  in 
vogue.  He  tlius  escaped  casuistry,  his  mind  re- 
maining open  to  the  plain  and  simple  peshat. 

Elijah's  chief  merit  consisted  in  this  fact,  that  he 
applied  to  the  Talmud  and  the  cognate  literature 
proper  philological  methods.  Heeven 
His  made  an  attempt  toward  a  critical  ex- 

Methods  of  animation  of  the  text ;  and  thus,  very 
Study.  of  ten  with  a  single  reference  to  a  paral- 
lel passage,  or  with  a  textual  emenda- 
tion, he  overthrew  all  the  castles  in  the  air  elected  by 
his  predecessors.  But.  besides  the  two  Talmuds  and 
the  other  branches  of  rabbinic  literature  which  he 
bad  very  soon  committed  to  memory,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Hebrew 
grammar,  as  well  as  to  the  secular  sciences,  enrich- 
ing the  latter  by  his  original  contributions.  His 
pupils  and  friends  had  to  pursue  the  same  plain  and 
simple  met  hods  of  study  that  he  followed.  He  also 
exhorted  them  not  to  neglect  the  secular  sciences, 
maintaining  that  Judaism  could  only  gain  by  study- 
ing them.  Elijah  was  also  attracted  to  the  study 
of  the  Cabala;  but  from  his  controversy  with  the 
Hasidim  it  would  seem  that  be  was  not  prepared  to 
follow  the  mystics  to  the  full  extent  of  their  teach 

JHgS. 

Elijah  was  very  modest  and  disinterested  ;  and  he 
dec  lined  to  accept  the  office  of  rabbi,  though  it  was 
often  offered  to  him  on  the  most  tlattering  terms. 
In  his  later  years  he  also  refused  to  give  approba- 
i  ions,  though  this  was  the  privilege  of  great  rabbis: 
he  thought  too  humbly  of  himself  to  assume  such 
authority,  lb-  led  a  retired  life,  only  lecturing  from 
time  to  time  to  a  few  chosen  pupils.  Hut  in  spile 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  publicity  bis  fame  was  soon 
widely  spread,  and  in  1755,  when  Elijah  was  only 
thirty-five,  Jonathan  Eybeschutz,  then  sixty  live 
years  old,  applied  to  Elijah  for  an  examination  of 
and    decision   concerning   his    amulets,  which    were 

a  subject  of  diseonl  between  himself  and  Jacob 
Emden.     Elijah,  in  a  letter  to  Eybeschutz,  Btated 

that,  while  in   full  sympathy  with   him,  he  did   not 

believe    that   words   coming    from    a    stranger    like 

himself,  who  had  not.  even  the  advantage  of  old 

i/ould  be  of  any  weighl  with  the  contending 

parlies. 

Tie   on  I     •■■  i   i -ion  upon  which  Elijah  threw  oil  his 

reserve  and  nude  his  authority  fell  was  the  appeal 

ance  of  the  Hasidi tin'  Btage  of  Jewish  history. 

Winn  the  latter  became  more  audacious,  and  even 

began  to  make  proselytes  in  his  native  town,  which 
had  always  remained  proof  UgainSl  all  kinds  of  in- 
novation.  Elijah,  joining   the   rabbis    and    heads    of 
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the  Polish  communities,  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
check  the  Basidic  influence.  In  1777  the  first  excom- 
munication was  launched  at  Wilna 
His  An-  against  the  Hasidim,  while  a  letter  was 
tagonism  also  addressed  to  all  the  large  corn- 
to  the  munities,  exhorting  them  to  deal  with 
Hasidim.  the  Hasidim  after  the  example  of 
Wilna,  and  to  watch  them  until  they 
had  recanted.  The  letter  was  acted  upon  by  several 
communities;  and  in  Brody,  during  the  fair,  the  ex- 
communicatiou  was  pronounced  against  the  Hasidim. 
In  1781,  when  the  Hasidim  renewed  their  prosely- 
tizing work  under  the  leadership  of  their  rabbi, 
Shneor  Salman  of  Liadi,  Elijah  excommunicated 
them  again,  declaring  them  to  be  heretics  with 
whom  no  pious  Jew  might  intermarry.  Elijah  also 
accused  Shneor  Salman 
and  his  adherents  of  hav- 
ing accepted  a  pantheistic 
system.  After  this.  Elijah 
went  into  retirement  again, 
and  the  Hasidim  seized  the 
opportunity  to  spread  a  ru- 
mor that  Elijah  sided  with 
them  and  that  he  repented 
of  having  persecuted 
them.  Elijah  then  sent 
two  of  his  pupils  (17%) 
with  letters  to  all  the  com- 
munitiesof  Poland,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  not 
changed  hisattitude  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Hasidim  wire- 
pure  inventions.  Still,  Eli- 
jah had  seen  beforehand 
that  all  the  excommunica- 
tions would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  that  they  would  not 
stop  the  tide  of  Hasidism. 
Except  in  this  instance, 
Elijah  never  took  part  in 
public  affairs;  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  he  did  not  pre- 
side over  any  great  school 
in  Wilna.  He  was  satis- 
fied, as  lias  been  already  slated,  with  lecturing  in 
his  bet  ha-midrash  to  a  few  chosen  pupils,  whom 
he  initiated  into  his  scientific  methods.  He  taught 
them  Hebrew  grammar,  Bible,  and  Mishuah — sub- 
jects which  were  largely  neglected  by  the  Talmud- 
isls  of  that  time.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  study  of  the  pre-Talmudie 
literatim — the  Sifra,  Sifre,  Mekilta,  Tosefta,  Seder 
'Olam,  and  the  minor  treatises — which  were  very  lit- 
tle know  n  b\  i  lie  scholars  of  his  time.  He  laid  special 
stress  on  the  stud}  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 

had    been    al si    entirely  neglected    fur  centuries. 

Being  convinced  that  Hie  study  of  Hie  Torah  is  the 
very  life  of  Judaism,  and  that  this  study  in usl  lie 
conducted  in  a  scientific  and  not  in  a  merely  scholas 
tic  manner,  he  encouraged  his  chief  pupil.  Rabbi 
Hayyim,  to  found  a  college  in  which  rabbinic  litera- 
ture should  be  taught  according  to  his  master's 
method.  Hay  vim  did  not  carry  out  the  injunction 
of  his  master  until  some  years  after  the  death  of 


Elijah  ben  Solomon  of  Wilna. 

(Krnin  ii  lr  ,.| 1 1 ),>„:, I  port i 'lit.) 


the  latter.      The  college  was  opened  at  Volozhin  in 
1803  (see  Hayyim  b.  Solomon  and  Volozhin). 

Elijah  led  an  ascetic  life.     He  interpreted  literally 
the  words  of  the  ancient  rabbis,  that  the  Torah  can 
be  acquired  only  by  abandoning  all  pleasures  and 
by  cheerfully  accepting  suffering ;  and 
His  Ascetic  as  he  lived  up  to  this  principle,  he  was 
Life.  revered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  saint, 

being  called  by  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries "the  I.Iasid."  Elijah  once  started  on  a  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  did  not  get  beyond  Germany. 
While  at  Konigsberg  he  wrote  to  his  family  a  letter 
which  was  published  under  the  title  "  'Alim  li-Te- 
rufah,"  Minsk,  1836.  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
for  his  change  of  mind,  the  most  probable  one  being 
the  impossibility  on  board  ship  of  observing  strictly 
the  dietary  laws.  Elijah 
was  a  voluminous  author; 
and  there  is  hardly  an  an 
cient  Hebrew  book  of  any 
importance  to  which  he 
did  not  write  a  commen- 
tary, or  at  least  provide 
marginal  glosses  and 
notes,  which  were  mostly 
dictated  to  his  pupils;  but 
nothing  of  his  was  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime.  His 
works  may  be  best  classi- 
fied according  to  the  dif 
ferent  branches: 

Biblical. 

Adderet  Eliyahu,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  give  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  verses,  showing 
that  there  is  not  a  single  super- 
fluous letter.    Dubrovna,  1804. 

Commentary  to  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa.  The  only 
parts  published  were  Proverbs 
isklow,  1798);  the  portion  of 
Joshua  containing  the  descrip- 
tion of  Palestine  and  that  of 
Ezekiel  containing  the  descrip- 
tion "f  the  Temple,  under  the 
bile  of  "Zurat  ha-Arez"  (ih. 
1802);  JonaJHWUna,  1800);  Isaiah 
i.-xiii.:  Habakkuk  ami  Chroni- 
the  Song  of  Songs  (Warsaw.  1S42I;  and   Job 


rles  1,7,.  1820); 
i.-vii.  (Hj.  18541 

MisnxAic. 

Sbenot  Eliyahu,  long  and  short  commentaries  on  Zera'im,  re- 
vised by  his  pupil  Hayyim  of  Volozhin.    Lemberg.  1799. 

Eliyahu  Rabbah,  on  Tohorot,  compiled  by  his  pupil  Melr  of 
Wilna.    Briinn.  1802. 

i  ommentary  on  Abot.    Sklow,  1804. 

Commentary  on  Kodashim  and  a  mystical  commentary  on  the 
Biblical  passages  quoted  in  the  Mishnah,  both  extant  in  manii- 
scrlpt. 

F.fat  Zeilek.  glosses  i"  the  Mekilta.    Wilna.  1844. 

Commentary  ami  glosses  to  the  Sifra. 

1,1c  ism's  lo  the  Sifre. 

Tohorat  ha-Kodesh  (also  called  "ZerZohab"),  commentary 
onTosef.,  Tohorot.    Zolkiev,  1804. 
(iliissis  to  Tosef..  Zera'im,  Mo'ed,  and  Nashim.    Wilna.  UB7. 

Yerishalmi. 

Commentary  on  the  order  Zera'im. 

Mishnat  Eliyahu,  glosses  to  the  treatise  Shekalim,  printed  in 
the  "  Taklin  Hadtin  "  of  bis  pupil  Israel  of  Sklow.    Minsk,  lsl~. 

Babli. 

Hagabot  ba-GeRA  (ba-Gaon  Rabbenu  Eliyahu),  being  a  se- 
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lection  from  glosses  to  the  whole  Talmud  written  by  Elijah  ; 
published  In  the  Vienna  edition  of  the  Talmud.    1806. 

■  hi  vuan  and  Co  the  small  treatises; 
print''. I  with  his  commentary  to  aim.    Sfclow,  1801 
■  Use  on  eight  treatises  of  the  Talmud. 

Ha.la.kic 

umentary  on  the  four  p;irts  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  namely  : 
or.di  Hayyiui.  Sklow,  1808;  Voreb  De "ah, Grodno.  1808:  Eben 
ha-'Kzer,  Wllna,  1819;  Hoshen  Mishpaf,  KOnigsbeqr,  1856-88. 
Collectanea  on  Maimonldes. 
•  on  Asherl. 

Haggadii 

—  to  I'irki-  Rabbi  Ellezer.    Warsaw,  is:;:;. 

( nentarv  and  glosses  to  the  Seder  'Olam  Uabbah  and  Seder 

Zuta.    sklow,  1801. 
Glosses  t"  the  Pesikta. 

<    UlALISTIC. 

i  "n: man  h.  the  sef.r  Yezirah.    Grodno,  1806. 

i  niMinentary  to  the  Sifra  di-Zcni'uta.    Wilna,  1820. 

i  ommentary  to  the  Zohar  in  eleven  volumes.  .>(  which  onlya 
■mall  part  was  published.  lb.  1810.  Tins  commentary  Is  a  <  ni- 
ade  many  corrections  in  the  text  and  indicated 
Hi--  -  wnes  whieh  served  the  later  cabalists. 

Commentary  on  the  Tikkune  Zohar.    5  vols. 

Commentary  "h  the  Hekalot.     '.'  vols. 

Commentary  on  Ra'ya  Hehemna.    1  vols. 

Commentary  mi  both  Idrot. 

Commentary  on  the  Mldrash  ha-Ne'elani. 

Commentary  "ii  tin-  Zohar  tjfadash. 

Hadrat  Kodesh,  cabalistic  collectanea. 

■  abaUstic  commentary  to  the  Pesab  Eaggadah.    Grodno,  1806. 

Scil.M  B  ami  Grammar 

Ayil  Mesbullash.  a  trnatisi-  on  trigonometry,  geometry,  and 
Borne  princlplea  of  astronomy  and  algebra;  containing  4<ni  rules. 
\\i:.i  .  1834. 

Treatise  on  astronomy. 

Treatises  on  the  tekufnt  ami  moladot. 

Ijiklnk  Eliyahu,  a  Bhort  Hebrew  grammar.    lb.  1838. 

ftfa'aseb  Toreh.  a  '  "ileriion  of  notes  on  different  subjects. 

Bibliography:  JosbuaHesbel  Levlnand  Nahman  of  Grodno, 
'Allmiot  Eliuahuia  biography  of  Elijah  Wllna),  Wllna,  1856; 
Fuenn,  Kit  unit  \  e'emanah,  pp.  188-155;  Qratz.  Qesch. 2d ed., 
xi.  108-115;  Zunz's  notes  In  Benjamin  of  TudU  la,  II.  281;  I,.  A. 
Fr.ink :.  in  Wertbelmer'sJahrcuch,  xl.357  ;  3. Schechter,  Stud- 
ies (n  Judaism,  pp.  IB  77.  81-92,  96,  V7:  ith-m.  hi. Hi, I.  Litte- 
raturblatl.  xix.  i:.';  s.  Nsscher,  0>.  xxll.  56,  73,  -i.  100. 
s   s  .M.   Ski.. 

ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON  ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN:  Dayyan  of  Smyrna;  almoner  ami 
preacher;  died  1729.  Elijah  produced  over  thirty 
works,  of  which  tin'  principal,  according  to  Wun- 
derbar (" Orient,  Lit."  p.  579), areas  follows:  "Mid- 
rash  Eliyahu,"  eleven  funeral  sermons  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Talmudic  sayings  relative  i"  the 
Roll  of  Esther  (Constantinople,  1698);  "Midrash  ba 
Izmiii."  homilies  (i'4.  1695);  "Midrash  Talpiyyot," 
md  comments  taken  from  three  hundred 
winks  :iml  continuing  926  (the  numerical  value  Of 
the  word  "Talpiyyot")  paragraphs  in  alphabetical 
order:  only  the  lirst  part,  from  "alef "  to  *'  leaf,"  was 
published  (Amsterdam,  1698);  "Me'il  ?edakah,"  a 
treatise  on  charity  (t'J.  1704);  "Shebet  Musar,"  on 
.  the  best  known  of  Ins  works,  divided  into 
flftj  two  chapters  corresponding  to  the  weeks  of  the 
year,  ami  taken  forthemost  pari  from  the  "Or  Kad- 
mini"  of  Moses  l.lagis,  the  "Tokahot"  of  the  Bpan 
lah  poets,  the  "Orhot  Hay  vim."  and  the  "Rofceah 
of  Eleazarof  Worms  (Constantinople,  1712) ; "  Megal 
lea  Zi'fimot."  cabalistic  treatises  (Porizk,  i7s."o. 
"She'elol  u-Teshubot,"  response  (Sudilkov,  1796); 

"Minimi   Eliyahu,"    sermons   (Salonira,    1824);   "Si 

mukim  lc  'Ad."  homiletic  treatise  on  the  parashij  yo( 


(a  1826);  "We  Lo 'Od  Ella,"  a  treatise  on  the  Tal- 
mudic and  Midrashic  passages  beginning  with  these 
words  (Smyrna,  1853). 

Elijah'sother  works  are  not  yet  published.  They 
include:  a  commentary  to  tin- Psalms,  "Ezor  Eli 
yahu,"  a  commentary  to  Abut  and  to  the  Pesah 
Haggadah;  "Tannic  ha-Mizwot,"  a  treatise  on  the 
613 commandments ;  "  Sheloslmli  Mahadurot,"  a  com- 
mentary to  the  Pentateuch;  "Sliittah,"on  the'Abo- 
dahZarah;  a  commentary  to  the  difficult  passages 
iu  the  Ta'anit;  a  commentary  to  the  Haftarot; 
"Hiddushim  Nifradim",  " Yado  ba-Kol,"  compri- 
sing commentaries  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  and 
Esther,  each  under  a  different  title;  mystical  glosses 
to  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Esther;  a  commentary  to 
Lamentations;  commentaries  to  Pirke  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer,  Otiyyol  de-Rabbi  Akiba,  Kallah,  Semahot, 
Derek  Erez  Rabbah  and  Zuta.  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu, 
and  Tikkune  ha-'Aberot;  one  treatise  aud  three 
sermons  ou  repentance;  a  commentary  to  various 
prayers;  a  commentary  to  the  Haggadah  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud. 

BlBLIoi.l'.M'HV  :  Aznlai.  N/i.  m    ha-Ui ifnlim.  I.  22:  Michael,  Or 

lut-llawiii".  No.  407  Jellinek,  li.  H.  I.  16,  Preface;  Stein- 
sebneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  933;  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  i.  23M;  irie- 
denstein,  'Ir  Gibborim. 

k  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  WILNA.     See  Elijah  b.  Solomon. 

ELIJAH  OF  YORK  (also  known  as  Rabbenu 
Elijah  the  Saint)  :  Tosaflst ;  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  York  massacre  of  1190  In  Tosef., 
Vonia,  27a,  he  is  called  Elijah  of  pVQ'X,  and  in 
Tosef  ,  Zeb.  14b,  of  Np'IVOK,  which  Gross  ("Gallia 
Judaica,"  p.  22)  identifies  with  "Everwic"  (Latin, 
"Eboracum"),  the  medieval  name  of  York.  The 
word  "  ha  Kad.ish  "  (the  Saint),  which  follows  his 
name  (Tosef.,  Zeb.  14b),  being  generally  the  desig- 
nation of  a  martyr,  the  supposition  is  thai  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  killed  in  1190.  Elijah  was  a 
pupil  of  the  tosaflst  R.  Isaac  ha-Zuken,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zunzc'Z.  G."  p.  49),  also  of  R,  Samuel  b. 
Solomon,  known  as  Sir  Morel  of  Falaise. 

Hini.inoRAPiiv  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hnuiiim.  p.  159;  Jacobs,  Jetoa 
nf  Angevin  Enotand, p.  lift;  Kenan-Neubauer, Leu llabbins 

/nil ".  pp.  in'..  1  16, 

.1  M.  Sel. 

ELIM :  The  second  camping  place  of  the  Israel- 
ites on    the    inarch    from    Egypt        It    had    twelve 

springs  and  seventy  palm-trees  (Ex.  xv  :2?.  xvi.  1; 
Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  is  usually,  but  by  no  means 
u  ii  Ii  certainty,  located  in  Wadi  Gharandal. 

Bibliography:  Dlllmann-Ryssel,  Commentary  to  Ex.  sc.  S7; 
Gall,  .wii.-i'i'ii'i.-riii   CuUhtttten, p. 23 ;  llommcl,  Aufstitze 
iiinl  J  bhandluntji  n,  p.  293. 
i.    ...  II.  F.    Bl 

ELIMELECH  ("r^N  =  [my J  "God  is  King"): 

A  man  of  the  tribe  of  .ludah.  living  in    Bclhlchem- 

judali  at  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Ruth  i.  2).  Scar- 
city of  food  compelled  him  to  emigrate  with  his 

family  to  Mnali,  where  lie  died,  and  where  one  of 
his  sous  married  Ruth  (ib.  i.  Ii,  4).  As  a  relative  of 
Boaz  (ib.  ii.  1,  iv.  8),  be  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Ile/ronitcs.  But  according  to  ]{ab(I5  15.91a),  Klim- 
'  Ii  i  h,  Salmon  (the  father  of  Boaz),  Peloni  Alinuni, 
and  the  father  Of  Naomi  were  the  sons  of  Nahshon 
in  ii  Ainiinnlaii  R  Simon  ii  Yob.ai  contends  (i6.) 
thai  Elimelech  was  one  of   the  chiefs  of   Israel,  and 
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that  liis  premature  death  was  his  punishment  for 
having  left  the  Holy  Land  and  having  settled  in  the 
land  of  Moab. 

E.  o.  ii.  M.   Ski.. 

ELIPHAZ  :  Tin-  first  of  the  time  visitors  of  Job 
(Job  ii.  11),  surnamed  "the  Temanite";  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Teman,  an  important  citj  <>l 
Edom  (Amos  i.  10;  Obad.  9;  Jer.  xlix.  20).  Thus 
Eliphaz  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Edomites,  which,  according  to  Obad. 
8.  Jer.  xlix.  7.  and  Baruch  iii.  22,  was  famous  in 
antiquity. 

The  name  "  Eliphaz"  fortbe  spokesman  of  Edomite 
wisdom  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  author  of 
Job  by  the  tradition  which  gave  this  name  to  Esau's 
son,  the  fatherof  Thcman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  I  Chron. 
i.  35,  36).  In  the  arguments  that  pass  between  Job 
and  his  friends,  it  is  Eliphaz  that  opens  each  of  the 
three  series  of  discussions.  His  one  thought  is  that 
the  righteous  can  not  perish ;  the  wicked  alone  suf- 
fer, and  in  measure  as  they  have  sinned  (Job  iv.  7-9). 
See  Job. 

Later  tradition  makes  Eliphaz  King  of  Yemen ; 
e.g.,  the  additions  to  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  (comp.  Michaelis,  "Einleitung  in  die 
Gottliche  Schrift  des  Alten  Testaments,"  p.  18). 

E.  K.—  E.  G.  H. 

ELIPHELET  ("God  is  deliverance"):  1.  The 
last  of  the  eleven  sous  born  to  David  in  Jerusalem 
(II  Sam.  v.  16).  In  I  Chron.  iii.  6,  8;  xiv.  5,  7,  two 
sons  of  this  name  (A.  V.  "Elpalet"  and  "Eliphalel  "  ; 
R.  V.  "Elpelet"  and  "Eliphelet")  are  mentioned, 
together  with  a  son  named  Nogah,  making  the  total 
thirteen. 

2.  The  son  of  Ahasbai  (II  Sam  .  xxiii.  34),  iden- 
tical with  Eliphal,  the  son  of  Ur  (I  Chron.  xi.  35), 
one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warriors. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
than (I  Chron.  viii.  39). 

4.  One  of  the  clan  of  Adonikam,  who  returned 
from  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii.  13  =  "Eliphalet,"  I  Esd. 
viii.  39). 

5.  A  Hashumite,  married  to  a  foreign  woman 
(Ezra  x.  33;  I  Esd.  ix.  33). 

E-  g   h.  E.  I.  N. 

ELISETJS     or     ELISSETJS     ('EA«To-aibc)  : 

Learned  Jew  at  the  court  of  Murad  I.  at  Brusa  and 
Adrianople  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Afteratime  he  lost  favorwith  the  sultan, 
and  was  disgraced  and  exiled.  He  is  identified  by 
Franz  Delitzsch  with  the  author  of  the  "Graecus 
Venetus"  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  188).  His  contem- 
porary, Gennadius,  complains  that  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever (Zoroastrian),  probably  because  of  his  philo- 
sophical bent.  Eliseus  was  the  teacher  of  Georgios 
Gemistus  Pletho  (b.  1355),  the  teacher  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  who  presented  the  manuscript  of  the 
"Graecus  Venetus"  to  the  city  of  Venice. 

Bibliography :  Delitzscb,  in  preface  i<>  Oroecue  Penettw,ed. 
bardt,  Lelpsfc,  [875;  Bwete.  Introduction  i,.  thi   Septu- 
O0int,p.S6;  l>.  r.  Kninki.  In  Xonatsschrift,  xxiv.  424,  suir- 
gesta  Ibat  the  author  was  a  Christian. 

G. 

ELISHA.— Biblical  Data:  Successor  to  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  name  (in  the  LXX.  'EAwd, 
'Ehcoti  ;  inLukeiv.  27  'K>  ic[a  \aloi  i  seems  to  denot 


"God  is  salvation,"  corresponding  to  the  Sabean 
S^Jjn.  and  thus  be  in  meaning  identical  with  "Eli- 
shua  "  (II  Sam.  v.  15);  though  the  latter  name  may 
also  be  interpreted  as  "God is  opulence,"  which  sig- 
nificance Konig  prefers  for  "Elisha." 

The  sonof  Shaphat,  a  wealthy  landowner  in  Abel- 
meholah,  Elisha  grew  up  on  the  farm  until  he, 
though  not  one  of  the  "sons  of  the  Prophets,"  was 
summoned  from  the  plow  by  Elijah.  Thereupon, 
after  kissing  his  father  and  mother,  and  making  a 
sacrificial  feast  of  his  oxen  for  the  people,  he  fol- 
lowed Elijah,  his  "master"  and  "father,"  upon 
whose  hands  he  poured  water  (I  Kings  xix.  1G, 
19-21;  II  Kings  iii.  11),  i.e.,  as  a  servant. 

By  the  other  followers  or  disciples  of  Elijah  he 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  the  de- 
parted master,  who  in  fact  had  designated  Elisha  as 
such  by  leaving  his  mantle  with  him  (II  Kings  ii. 
13-15),  so  that  his  wish  for  "a  double 

Succeeds     portion  "  of  the  older  prophet's  spirit 

Elijah.  (ib.  ii.  9),  in  allusion  to  the  preference 
shown  the  first  born  son  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  father's  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  had  been 
fulfilled.  Elisha's  activity  was  exhibited  in  polit- 
ical matters  as  well  as  in  private  life,  as  the  follow- 
ing facts  show: 

In  the  expedition  against  Mesha,  King  of  Moab  (II  Kings  tii. 
4),  the  Israelitish  army  was  saved  through  Elisha's  advice  from 
perishing  by  thirst ;  and  Moab,  mistaking,  under  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  the  water  in  the  trenches  for  blood,  was  lured  to  an 
ill-conceived  attack  and  defeated. 

During  the  Syrian  war  Kb.  vi.  8  et  seq.),  Elisha's  counsel  de- 
feated the  strategy  of  the  hostile  king,  who,  desirous  to  capture 
the  prophet,  sent  out  horse  and  foot  against  him,  only  to  And 
that  the  would-be  captors  were  themselves  tricked  to  accompany 
their  expected  captive  into  Samaria. 

Samaria,  besieged  by  the  Syrians  and  in  dire  distress  from 
famine,  was  cheered  by  his  prediction  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
Kb.  vii.  1-2).  Elisha,  by  announcing  to  Hazael  his  impending 
succession  to  the  throne,  was  perhaps  the  innocent  cause  of 
Benhadad's  assassination  Kb.  viii.  7  ft  ftcq.).  By  his  direction 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  anointed  Jehu  as  king,  with  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Joram  and  of  destroying  Ahab's  dynasty. 
His  last  act  was  his  prediction  to  King  Joash,  who  visited  him 
when  on  his  deathbed,  that  he  would  be  victorious  over  the 
Syrians  (ib.  xiii.  14-19). 

Of  miracles  which  he  performed  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetic  power,  the  following  are  recorded: 

The  healing  of  the  waters  at  Jericho  Kb.  il.  19);  the  cursing 

of  the  little  children  at  Beth-el  because  they  had  mockingly 

called  after  him  "  Baldhead  !  "  whereupon  two 

Miracles,  she-bears  fell  upon  the  little  ones  and  tore 
forty-two  of  them  Kb.  ii.  23);  the  ailing  of  the 
poor  widow's  vessels  with  oil  (ib.  iv.  4);  the  reviving  of  the  Shu- 
uammite  woman's  son  whose  birth  he  had  predicted  as  a  reward 
for  her  hospitality  to  him  (ib.  iv.  8);  the  rendering  innocuous 
of  the  wild  gourds  Kb.  iv.  38);  the  feeding  of  a  multitude  on  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  food,  much  being  left  over  after  their 
hunger  had  been  satisfied  (ib.  iv.  42);  the  healing  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  captain,  of  leprosy  (ib.  v.);  the  punishing  of  Gehazl 
for  covetousness ;  and  the  raising  of  the  iron  ax  which  had 
fallen  into  the  water  (ib.  vi.  1-7),  After  his  death  the  very 
touch  of  his  bones  revived  a  man  buried  by  accident  in  the 
prophet's  sepulcher  (II  Kings  xili.  20,  21:  compare  Eo 
tious  [Sirach]  xlviii.  13-15). 

Elisha  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Samaria,  pay- 
ing Jericho  and  Bethel,  where  the  prophetic  settle- 
ments were,  an  occasional  visit  (ib.  ii.  25,  v.  3). 

In   Rabbinical  Literature :     Elisha    having 

received  a  double  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is 
held  to  have  worked  twice  as  many  miracles  (16)  as 
Elijah  (Kimhi  to  II  Kings  ii.   14)      While    Elijah 
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restored  one  person  from  death,  Elisha  restored 
two  -the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  ami  Naa 
man,  who,  being  a  leper,  was  considered  as  one  dead 
illul.  7b;  Sanh.  40a).  From  the  incidents  of  Eli- 
sha 's  life  a  number  of  halakic  piece  pis  are  derived, 
[ndeed,  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  considered  great 
rabbinical  masters.  Thus,  on  their  last  journey  to 
r  they  held  converse,  according  to  one  rabbi, 
on  the  Shema' ;  according  to  another  rabbi,  on  the 
olations  for  Jerusalem.  Others  assert  thai  their 
conversation  concerned  the  mysteries  of  creation; 
the  majority  maintain  thai  they  were  discussing 
the  mysteries  of  the  chariot  (Yer.  Her.  8d;  comp. 
Sotab  49a).  This  was  in  due  observance  of  the  rah 
hinieal    dictum   that    "two   students    who   walk    to 

gether  without  discussing  the  Torah  deserve  to  he 
hurried  "  (Sotah49a).  Indeed,  an  angel  had  been  sent 
to  destroy  master  and  pupil,  but  finding  them  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  the 
Hagiographa,  the  Mishnah,  the  Halakah,  and  the 
Haggadah,  he  lost  his  mastery  over  them  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu,  v. 

Anger  deprives  a  prophet  of  his  divine  gift,  as 
Elisha  experienced  (II  Kings  iii.  14,  15).  God's 
spirit  rests  only  upon  those  whoareina  peaceful  and 
joyful  mood  (Pes.  60a,  1  l?a  ;  Yer.  Suk.  55a,  bottom). 
The  harp  that  induced  Elisha's  inspiration  played, 
it  would  seem,  without  the  touch  of  the  musician 
(Pesik.  I!  ,  ed.  Priedmann,  p.  80a).  Prom  Elisha's 
refusal  to  receive  the  King  of  Israel  it  is  deduced 
that  one  should  not  look  upon  the  face  of  a  wicked 
man  (Talk,  to  II  Kings  iii. ;  Meg.  28b).  His  having 
"poured  water  upon  Elijah's  hands"  is  made  the 
text  for  enlarging  on  the  benefits  derived  by  disci 
pies  from  ministering  to  great  masters  (Ber.  7b). 
The  hospitality  of  the  Shunammite  woman  is  re- 
ferred to  as  typical  (Cant.  K.  ii.  5),  and  as  showing 
that  a  woman  always  knows  the  character  of  a 
guest  better  than  a  man  does  (Ber.  10b).  The  Rab- 
bis take  pains  to  account  for  his  calling  the  bears 
to  devour  the  children,  by  ascribing  the  coming  of 
the  hears  anil  the  appearance  of  the  woods  which 
had  not  been  seen  before  to  his  miracle  working 
power  (Sofah  46b,  47a,  Yalk.  toll  Kings  ii.  21).  The 
offenders  were  not  children,  but  were  called  so 
("ne'arim")  because  they  tacked  (" meno'arin ")  all 
religion  (Sotah  40b).  The  number  (42)  rent  by  the 
hears  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
(42)  offered  by  Balak.  Had  the  Bethlehemites  shown 
hi  indue  courtesy  by  sending  him  on  his  way  attend 
id  in  a  manlier  befitting  his  dignity,  this  incident 
would  not  have  occurred  (Sotah  18a).  Yet  Elisha 
was  punished  fortius  act  as  well  as  for  his  rude 
treatment  of  Gchazi  (Sanh.  107b).  The  man  whom 
he  revived  from  death,  according  to  some,  did  not 

live  for  more   than    one  hour;  this  was  toshow  that 

tin'  wicked  should  not  be  buried  with  the  righteous 
(Sanh.  47b;  Pirke  R.  El.  xx x iii  i.  Shalom  ben  Tik 
wah  was  the  name  of  the  man  revived  by  Elisha's 
hones ;  according  to  some  he  did  not  die  immediately 
after,  but  lived  (II  Kings  xxii.  1  1 1  and  begot  a  son, 
Hananicel  i.hr.  xxii.  7).  Elisha  was  a  prophet  for 
over  sixiy  years,  according  to  Seder  'Olam  xix.  and 
Yalk.  to  II  Kings  xiii    20. 

Pirke  K.  El.  (I.e.)  reports,  in  the  name  of  R.  Joshua 
ben  Karhah,  that  an\  w.  mian  who  saw  Elisha  would 


die.  The  Shunammite  was  the  sister  of  Ahishag, 
the  wife  of  lihio,  the  prophet.  When  she  repaired 
lo    Mount    Carmel  to  seek  the  intervention  of    the 

prophet  in  behalf  of  her  son,  Gehazi,  struck  by  her 

beauty,  took  undue  liberties  with  her.      Elisha  sent 
his  servant  with  his  staff  bidding  him  not  to  speak 
wilh  any   one;    hut  Gehazi,  being  a  skeptic  and  a 
scoffer,  disobey  ed  the  injunction. 
s.  s  E.  G.  II. 

Critical  View:  As  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  the 

critical  school  holds  that  the  account  of  Elisha's  life 
anil  activity  is  taken  from  an  old  cycle  of  Elisha 
slories  current  in  various  versions  before  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Books  of  Samuel-Kings.  The  con- 
tents an-  characteristic  not  of  a  book  of  history,  but 
of  one  of  legends,  miracles  being  the  main  preoccu- 
pation of  the  prophet.  The  purpose  of  some  of  the 
accounts  is  clearly  that  of  exalting  the  authority  of 
the  prophetic  order  and  of  inculcating  obedience  to 
and  respect  for  it.  The  Elisha  cycle  is  a  clear  imi- 
tation of  the  Elijah  book.  The  miracles  performed 
by  Elisha  have  the  appearance  of  being  duplicates 
of  those  which  are  credited  to  his  master,  with  obvi- 
ous efforts  at  heightening  them.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  willow's  oil,  the  revival  of  the  child,  and  the 
anointing  of  Ila/.ael  and  Jehu.  Even  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  Elisha  biography  reveals  the  hands 
of  imitators.  Each  of  the  prophets  is  ostentatiously 
designated  as  the  "man  of  God";  the  names  of  the 
kings  are  mentioned  only  incidentally ;  and  in  the 
few  cases  where  they  are  found,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  inserted  later.  This  is  characteristic  of 
legends:  names  are  always  secondary  considerations. 
The  Elisha  cycle  is  a  bundle  of  anecdotes  loosely 
strung  together.  Contradictions  therefore  occur,  as 
might  be  expected  ;  e.g.,  II  Kings  v.  1  contradicts  ib. 
vi.  8.  Peace  is  said  to  he  between  Israel  and  Damas- 
cus in  the  former,  war  in  the  latter  passage;  v.  27 
makes  Gehazi  a  leper;  nevertheless  in  viii.  1  heap- 
pears  without  any  further  ado  before  the  king.  The 
shifting  of  Elisha's  places  of  residence  point s  in  the 
same  direction,  and  so  does  the  cir- 
Incon-  cumstance  that  Gehazi  is  now  a  very 
sistencies  important  personage  (iv.  8,  viii.  1), 
of  Elisha  and  now  of  little  consequence  (iv.  8, 
Cycle.  v.  1).  Again,  some  of  the  stories  are 
altogether  without  historical  material, 
while  others,  notwithstanding  their  legendary  char 
actor,  give  historical  notes  of  value  (iii.  1,  vi.  24, 
viii.  7,  ix.  1).  This  Elisha  cycle,  therefore,  can  not 
lie  considered  as  a  coherent  production  of  one  au- 
thor. Such  anecdotes  arise  spontaneously  among 
the  people,  and  are  later  compiled,  without  great 
care  to  harmonize  the  discrepancies.    Further,  the 

redactor  of  Kings  may  have  drawn  I  nun  t  wo  or  more 
versions  of  Elisha's  doings. 

To  regard  them  as  historical  is  chronologically 

impossible  also.  The  events  almost  all  take  place 
under  .loram.  But  between  II  Kings  iv.  10  and  iv. 
is  an  interval  of  at  least  seven  to  eight  years  is  pre- 
supposed;  then  follows  the  famine,  continuing  for 

another  seven  years.      .loram,  however,  reigned  only 

twelve  years  (iii,  1).    To  distribute  the  happenings 

over  tin   reigns  of  .loram.  Jehu,  .lehoaha/..  and  Joash 

might  he  admissible,  but  the  story  itself  nowhere 
gives  a  definite  clue  as  to   time,   legend    being   as 
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indifferent  to  accuracy  in  dates  as  it  is  to  definite- 

ness  of  places  and  names. 

Bibliography:  The  commentaries  "f  Klostermann,  Thenius, 
and  Benzinger;  the  histories  of  Ewald,  Klltol.  and  Stade; 
the  Bible  dictionaries  bv  Cheyne,  Hastings,  Scnenkel,  Itiehm, 
and  Vigouroux:  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaJ-Encyc.  s.v.;  the  Intro- 
ductions and  F.inleltungen  by  Driver.  I)e  Wette,  Schroder. 
Strack.  Znckler,  Kdnig.  Baudissin,  isieek-Wellhausen,  and 
Coruill ;  P.  Cassel,  Der  Prophet  Elisha,  Berlin,  1860. 

E.  K.— E.  G.  H. 

ELISHA  BEN  ABRAHAM:  Hebraist  and 
Talmudist;  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Magen  Dawid," 
a  vindication  of  David  Kimhi's  grammar  against 
the  strictures  of  Efodi  and  David  ben  Yahya  (Con- 
stantinople, 1517).  The  book  is  prefaced  by  an 
acrostic  poem,  giving  the  author's  name. 
Bibliography:  Michael.  Or  ha-Jjfayyim,  p.  2X2;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  96S;  Dukes,  in  Cn-ient,  viii.  182. 

L.  G.  M.   Sel. 

ELISHA  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  JTTDAH : 

Russian  rabbi;  died  at  Grodno  July  1,  1T49.  He 
was  rabbi  and  chief  of  the  yeshibah  of  Lucicz,  Vol- 
hynia,  Russia.  Elisha  was  the  author  of  "Kab  we- 
Naki,"  a  short  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  (Am- 
sterdam, 1697),  and  he  annotated  and  published, 
under  the  title  "Pi  Shenayim"  (Altona,  1735),  Asbe- 
ri's  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  of  Zera'im.  Ac- 
cording to  Benjacob  ("Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  382, 
No.  2489),  the  first  edition  of  the  "Kab  we-Naki  " 
was  published  in  1664;  from  this  fact  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  Elisha  lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old. 

Bibliography:  Nepl-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  7; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  967  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jucl.  i.  339. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

ELISHA  BEN  ABTJYAH  (called  also  by  the 
Rabbis  Aher,  "the  other")  Born  in  Jerusalem  be- 
fore 70;  flourished  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  At  one 
time  the  Rabbis  were  proud  to  recognize  him  as  of 
their  number;  but  later  their  opposition  to  him  grew 
so  intense  that  they  even  refrained  from  pronouncing 
his  name,  and  referred  to  him  in  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate some  vile  object  ("  dabar  aher, "  lit.  "  another 
thing  ").  For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
rive  from  rabbinical  sources  a  clear  picture  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  modern  historians  have  differed  greatly 
in  their  estimate  of  him.  According  to  Griitz,  he 
was  a  Karpotian  Gnostic;  according  to  Siegfried,  a 
follower  of  l'hilo;  according  to  Dubsch,  a  Christian; 
according  to  Smolenskin  and  Weiss,  a  victim  of  the 
inquisitor  Akiba. 

Of  Elisha's  youth  ami  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Law  very  little  is  known.    He  was  the  son  of 
an  esteemed  and  rich  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
trained  for  the  career  of  a  scholar.      His  praise  of 
this  method  of  education  is  the  only  saying  that  the 
Mishnah  has  found  worth  perpetuating.     Accord- 
ing to  Abot  iv.  25,  his  favorite  say- 
Youth  and    tog  was,  "Learning  in  youth  is  like 
Activity,     writing  upon  new  paper,  but  learning 
in  old  aire  is  like  writing  upon  paper 

which  has  air 1\  been  used."     Elisha  wasa  student 

of  Greek;  as  the  Talmud  expresses  it,"  Aher's  tongue 
was  never  tired  of  singing  Greek  songs  "  (Yer.  Meg. 
i.  9),  which,  according  to  some,  caused  his  apostasy 
(Hag.  16b.  below).     Bacher   has  very  properly  re- 


marked that  the  similes  which  Elisha  is  reported  to 
have  used  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxix.)  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  acquainted  with  wine,  horses,  and  ar- 
chitecture. He  must  have  acquired  a  reputation 
as  an  authority  iu  questions  of  religious  practise, 
since  in  Mo'ed  Katun  20b  one  of  his  halakic  decisions 
is  recorded — the  only  one  in  his  name,  though  there 
may  be  others  under  the  names  of  different  teachers. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  asserts  that  Elisha,  while  a 
teacher  in  the  bet  ha-midrash,  kept  forbidden  books 
("  sifre  minim")  hidden  in  his  clothes.  This  statement 
is  not  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  if  at  all 
historical,  may  possibly  mean  that  he  also  studied  the 
writings  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  owing  to  changes  . 
made  bjr  the  censors,  are  sometimes  called  "minim." 
The  oldest  and  most  striking  reference  to  the 
views  of  Elisha  is  found  in  the  following  baraita 
(Hag.  14b;  Yer.  ii.  1); 

"  Four  [sages]  entered  paradise -Ben  'Azzai,  Ben  Zoma,  Aher, 
and  Akiba.  Ben  'Azzai  looked  and  died:  P,en  Zoma  went  mad; 
Aher  destroyed  the  plants ;  Akiba  alone  came  out  unhurt." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  journey  of  the 
"four"    to   paradise,   like   the  ascension   of  Enoch 
(in   the  pre-Christian    books   of   Enoch)  and  of  so 
many  other  pious  men,  is  to  be  taken  literally  and 
not  allegorically.     This  conception  of  the  baraita  is 
supported   by   the  use  of  the  phrase    D112?   DJ3J 
("entered  paradise"),  since  j;  3">  D33J 
The  Four    ("entered  the  Garden  of  Eden  "  =  par- 
Who        adise)  was  a  common  expression  (Derek 
Entered      Ere?   Zuta  i. ;    Ab.  R.  N.  xxv.).     It 
Paradise,    means  that  Elisha,  like  Paul,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ecstasy  beheld  the  interior  of 
heaven — in  the  former's  case,  however,  with  theeffei  t 
that  he  destroyed  the  plants  of  the  heavenly  garden. 
The  Talmud  gives  two  different  interpretations  of 
this  last  phrase.     The  Babylonian  Talmud  says: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  'Aher  destroyed  the  plants'? 
Scripture  refers  to  him  (Eccl.  v.  5  [A.  V.  0])  when  it  says:  'Suf- 
fer not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin.'  What  does  this  sig- 
nify ?  In  heaven  Aher  saw  Metatron  seated  while  he  wrote 
down  the  merits  of  Israel.  Whereupon  Aher  said:  '  We  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  no  one  sits  in  heaven,  .  .  .  or  are 
there  perhaps  two  supreme  powers?'  Then  a  heavenly  \"ice 
was  heard:  "  Turn,  O  backsliding  children  (Jer.  hi.  14),  with  the 
exception  of  Aher.' " 

The  dualism  with  which  the  Talmud  charges 
him  has  led  some  scholars  to  see  here  Persian, 
Gnostic,  or  even  Plutonian  dualism.  They  forget 
that  the  reference  here  to  Metatron — a  specifically 

Babylonian  idea,  which  would  prob- 

The  Tal-     ably  be  unknown  to  Palestinian  rab- 

mudic  Ex-    biseven  five  hundred  years  after  Elisha 

planation.    — robs   the   passage  of  all   historical 

worth.  The  story  is  of  late  origin,  as 
is  seen  from  the  introductory  words,  which  stand  in 
no  connection  with  the  context,  as  they  do  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  This 
latter  makes  no  mention  of  Elisha's  dualism;  but  it 
relates  that  in  the  critical  period  following  the  re- 
bellion of  Bar  Kokba,  Elisha  visited  the  schools  and 
attempted  to  entice  the  students  from  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  in  order  to  direct  their  energies  to  some 
more  practical  occupation ;  and  it  is  to  him,  there- 
fore, that  the  verse  "Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause 
thy  flesh  to  sin"  (Eccl.  v.  5)  is  to  be  applied.  In 
connection  with  this  the  Biblical  quotation  is  quite 
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intelligible,  as  according  to  another  haggadah  (Shab. 
3th;   Eccl.  R.  v.  5)  "flesh"  here  means  children — 

spiritual  children,  pupils — whom  Elisha  killed  with 
his  mouth  by  luring  them  from  the  study  of  the 
Torah.    The  Babylonia  amoraimmus)  have  known 

this  story,  from  which  tiny  took  the  concluding  part 

ittached  it  to  another  legend.  The  Jerusalem 
Talmud  is  also  the  authority  lor  tin-  statement  that 
Elisha  played  the  part  of  an  informer  during  the  Ha 
drianic  persecutions,  when  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  Torah.  As  evidence  of  this 
it  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  do 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  they  tried  to  perform  it  in  a 
way  which  could  be  considered  as  not  profaning  the 

>ath.  But  Elisha  betrayed  the  Pharisees  to  the 
Roman  authorities.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the 
antipathy  of  Elisha  was  not  directed  against  Judaism 
in  general,  but  only  against  Pharisaism.     The  rea 

given  for  his  apostasy  is  also  characteristic. 
He  saw  how  one  man  had  lost  his  life  while  fulfill- 
ing a  law  for  the  observance  of  which  the  Torah 
promised  a  long  life  (Dent.  xxii.  7i.  whereas  another 
man  who  broke  the  same  law  was  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  This  practical  demonstration,  as  well  as  the 
[rightful  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  during  the  Hadri- 
anic  persecutions,  strengthened  his  conviction  that 
there  was  no  reward  for  virtue  in  this  life  or  the 
next.  These  Statements  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
are  no  doubt  based  on  reliable  tradition,  as  they  are 

confirmed  by  tin'  Babylonian  Talmud  (Kill.  39b). 

jig  in  mind  what  is  said  about  Elisha,  therecan 
he  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  Saildiieee. 

The  harsh  treatment    he   received  from  the  Phari- 

n  as  due  to  his  having  deserted   their  ranks  at 

such   a   critical   time.     Quite  in  har- 

Elisha  an  mony  with  this  supposition  are  the 

"Epicu-     other  sins  laid  to  his  charge;  namely, 

rean  "       that  he  rode  in  an  ostentatious  manner 

through  tin-  sin  its  of  Jerusalem  on  a 

l>;i\  of  Atonement  which  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  ami 

that    he  was  bold  enough  to  overstep  the   "tehum" 

(the  limits  of  the  Sabbath-day  journey).     Both  the 

Jerusalem  ami  the  Babylonian  Tiib Is  agree  here. 

ami  cite  this  as  proof  that   Elisha  turned    from  l'har 

isaism  to  heresy .  [t  was  just  Buch  non  observance  of 
customs  thai  excited  the  angi  rof  Akiba(Sotah  27b). 
The  mention  of  the  "Holy  of  Holies"  in  this  passage 
is  not  an  anachronism,  as  GrStz  thinks.     For  while 

it  is  true  that  Eliezerand  Joshua  were  present  as  tin 
geonim   par  excellence  at    Elisha's  circumcision — 

K  bich  must,  therefore,  have  occurred  after  the  death 

Johanan    hen   Zakkai    (80  o.i..)— it  is  also   true 

that  tin-  " Holy  of  Holies "  Is  likewise  mentioned  in 

connection  with  Rabbi  Akiba (Mak.,  end);  indeed, 

the  use  of  Ibis  expression  is  due  to  the  fact   that  the 

Rabbis  held  holiness  to  he  inherent  in  the  place,  not 
in  tie-  building  i  Feb.  6b). 

Tin-  same  passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  re 

feis  to  Elisha  as  being  alive  "hen  his  pupil  I;  Mejr 
had  bi  come  a  renovt  m  d  b  acher.     According  to  the 
assumption  made  abovi    he  must  have  reached  his 
entieth  year  at  that  time.     If  Elisha  were  a  Sad 
ducee,  the  friendship  constantly  shown  him  bj  R 

Mir  could  be  undent I     This  friendship  would 

have  been  impossible  had  Elisha  been  an  apostate  or 

a  man  of  loose   morals,  as   has  been   asserted.      Sad- 


dun  is  and  Pharisees,  however,  lived  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse   with    one   another  I  for   example,    liabban 

Gamaliel  with  Sadducees;  'Er.  77b)      For  legends 
concerning   Elisha  see  Johanan    ben    Natpaha; 

MkIk;   compare  also  GNOSTICISM. 

Bibliography  :  Grata,  QnotUetamua  und  Judenthum.  pp> 

5i".  71 ;  I'.  S lenski.  Silmintlivlie   Hi  >7,e,  II.  26!  278;  A.  Jel- 

llnek.  Eliecha  b.  Abuia.  Lelpslc.  1*17:  I.  11.  Weiss,  In>r.  il- 
140  143;  M.  Dubsch,  In  He-Bgluf.  v.  86-72;  Siegfried,  Pftito 
non  Alacandrien,  pp. 285-287;  Bacber.^.0.  Tan.  1.482-486; 
Hoffmann,  Toledai  EUscfiab.  Abuja,  Vienna.  1880;  8. 
Rnbln,  Fitzlfc.,  ShetomoH,  pp.  17-2X,  Cracow,  1MK>:  M.  Fried- 
tander,  Forchristlich.  Jlhl.  OnmticUmus,  1898,  pp.  100  et 
Reg.;  Back,  Eltachn  h.Aluiin-Ailu  r.  Frankfort-im-the-Maln, 
IS'.H.  ('(.inpim-  nisi.  M.  Letteris'  Hebrew  drama  Ben  Ahuja, 
an  adaptation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Vienna,  1865 ;  B.  Kaplan,  In 
Open  Court,  Aug.,  1902. 

L.  G. 

ELISHAH  :  Name  occurring  in  the  so-called  table 
of  generations,  Gen.  x.  4  (comp.  I  Chron.  i.  7)  and  in 
I  .x.xvii.  7.     In  Gen.  x.  4  Elishah  is  one  of  the 

four  sons  of  Javan  ;  therefore  a  people  or  a  country 
related  to  the  lonians.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  the  name 
designates  a  region  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whence 
Tyre  is  reported  to  have  imported  purple.  Various 
explanations  and  identifications  have  been  proposed. 
Halevy  ("R.  E.  .1."  xiii.  14)  and  others  regard  it  as 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  in  fact  was  celebrated  for 
its  purple  murex,  the  name  being  an  echo  of  "  Elis,"  if 
not  of  "  Hellas  "  An  old  tradition  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
i  II,  ^  2)  regards  Elishah  as  >Eolis  (see  Yer.Targ.  to 
Gen.  x.  4).  II.  Derenbourg  ("Nouveaux  Melanges 
Orientaux,"  pp.  ZZ&etseq  .  English  transl.  in  "  He- 
braica."  Oct.,  1*!)7,  p.  7),  I.eiiormant. ("  Les Origines 
de  l'Histoire  d'apres  la  Bible,"  etc.,  ii.  2,  34).  Dill- 
mann  (Commentary,  lien.  x.  4).  and  Eagarde  ("Mit- 
theilungen,"  ii.  261)  regard  it  as  denoting  Sicily  or 
the  lower  part  of  Italy,  which  view  is  supported  by 
theTargumtoEzek.  (S'^C'K  njna)-  Carthage,  the 
city  founded  by  Princess  Elissa,  has  been  suggested 
as  identical  with  this  Biblical  Elishah  (Ed.  Meyer, 
"Gesehiehte  des  Altertums,"  i  282;  Stade,  "De 
Populo  Javano,"  pp.  8  it  .in/.).  This  latter  view, 
declared  to  be  very  attractive  in  Gesenius,  "Th." 
».r.,  is  exposed  to  the  objection  that  the  Carthagin- 
ians  never  called    their  city   by    the    name  of     the 

Princess  Elissa.    <  if  all  these  suggestions,  that  which 

identifies  it  with  Sicily  has  the  strongest  element  of 
probability.  "Javan"  in  the  table,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  old  Testament,  stands  for  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  His  "sons,"  therefore,  are  Creek  colonies. 
Elishah  is  named  w  il  h  Tarshish  i  soulhu  est  coast  of 
Spain  I,  K  it  I  i  in.  and  Dodaniin  |C\  puis  and  Rhodes), 
and  thus  must  have  been  another  Creek  colony. 
that  namely,  in  the  south  of  Italy  or  Sicily.  The 
Hebrews,  through  Phenician  sources,  had  certainly 

heard  of  this  region,  as  they  bad  heard  Of  the  much 

more  remote  Tarshish, 

E.  G.   il. 

ELIZABETHGRAD.     See  Ym.iswi  pgrad. 
ELIZABETHPOL.     See  Yki.isavki  cm. 
ELIZAPHAN    ("Cod  has  protected");   Bono! 

I   //id  ;   prince  of  the  Kohalhites  who  bore  the  sane 

tuary  and  its  furniture  during  the  wandering  in  the 

wilderness  (Num.  iii.  80,  81).  His  descendants 
helped  to  bring  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chron,  XV.  N),  and  aided  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  for  Hezekiali  (II  Chron.  xxix.  13). 

B,  o.  ii.  E.  I.  N. 
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ELKAN,  MEIR.     Bee  FiJRTH,  Mi  in  b.  Ki.it  \- 

NAN. 

ELKAN,  MOSES  :  Russian  physician  and  He- 
brew scholar;  born  at  Tulchin,  government  of  Po- 
dolsk; died  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  31,  1822.  He 
wrote:  a  "shir,"  a  hymn  in  Hebrew  and  French, 
addressed  to  Czar  Alexander  I.,  Munich,1811;  and 
a  manual,  in  German,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
accompanied  by  a  geographical  sketch  of  Palestine, 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools,  later  translated  into 
Russian  by  Z.  Minor,  Moscow,  1880. 

Bibliography:   Voakhod,  1881,   ii.  41;   Zeitlin,  BOA.    Pust- 
MendelB.  p.  77. 
h.'k.  M.  Sel. 

ELKAN  AH  :  Father  of  Samuel,  livingat  Hamuli 
(I  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11;  comp.  xxviii.  3),  in  the  district 
of  Zuph.  Hence  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  his  ancestral  line  is 
carried  back  to  Zuph  (comp.  I  Sam.  ix.  5  et  seg.). 
The  word  D'EIV  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  should  be  emended  to 
'BlVn  ("the  Zuphite"),  the  final  mem  being  a  ditto- 
gram  of  that  with  which  the  next  word,  "iriD,  be 
ginsjas  the  LXX.  has  it,  Zeupa.  Elkanah  is  also  rep 
resented  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  as  hailing  from  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  the  word  TTISN  here  denoting  this 
(comp.  Judges  xii.  5 ;  IKings  xi.  26) — if  indeed  TPBN' 
is  not  a  corruption  for  "Ephraimite" — and  not, 
as  in  Judges  i.  2  and  I  Sam.  xvii.  12,  an  inhabitant 
of  Ephrata  (see  LXX.).  His  genealogy  is  also 
found  in  a  pedigree  of  the  Kohathites  (I  Chron.  vi. 
3-15)  and  in  that  of  Heman,  his  great-grandson  (///. 
vi.  18-22).  According  to  the  genealogical  tables, 
Elkanah  was  a  Levite,  a  fact  otherwise  not  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  Elka- 
nah, a  Levite,  was  denominated  an  Ephraimite  is 
analogous  to  the  designation  of  a  Levite  belonging 
to  Judah  (Judges  xvii.  7). 

e.  g.  n.  E.  K. 

ELKIN,  BENJAMIN  :  Prominent  reformer  in 
the  London  community ;  born  at  Portsea,  England, 
Jan.  9,  1783;  died  in  London  Jan.,  1848.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  emigrated  to  Barbados,  where 
he  plied  his  trade  as  a  watchmaker. 

After  a  visit  to  England  in  1810,  he  abandoned 
his  occupation  for  that  of  a  general  merchant.  In  a 
few  years  he  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chants in  Barbados.  Elkin  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Barbados  congregation. 

In  1830  Elkin  returned  with  his  family  to  Eng- 
land, and  joined  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  joined 
heartily  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  synagogue  in  the  metropolis,  with  new  fea- 
tures tending  toward  greater  decorum  in 'the  service, 
and  wrote  some  able  pamphlets  in  its  defense ;  ami 
his  "  Rejected  Letters"  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  Reform  movement.  Hisaction,  however,  in  pub- 
lishing a  translation  of  "Eighteen  Treatises  of  the 
Mishnah  "  without  revision  or  consent  of  the  transla- 
tors was  repudiated  by  them.  Elkin  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  offense. 

The  synagogue  was  consecrated  in  Jan.,  1 «-!'.';  but 
Elkin  was  not  excluded  from  his  membership  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  excom- 
munication which  had  been  issued  against  the  Re 
formers. 


Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  Jan.  1  and  14, 
1848 :  Jacobs  anil  Wnif,  Bihliutheca  A  nvht-Judaica,  Nos.  7U4, 
7iio,  London,  1S88. 

J.  G.  L. 

ELKIND,  ARKADI  DANILOWICH:  Kits 
sian  physician  and  anthropologist;  born  in  Mohilev- 
on-the-Dnieper  in  1869;  graduated  (M.D.)  from  Mos- 
cow University  in  1893.  Having  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  anthropology,  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Natural  Science,  Anthropology,  and  Ethnography 
delegated  him  to  investigate  the  physical  anthro- 
pology of  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Poland,  and  he 
has  produced  the  following  works  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations:  "Privislyanskie  Polyaki.  Antropolo- 
gicheski  i  Kraniologicheski  Ocherk, "  in  "  Trudy  An- 
tropologicheskavo  Otdyela,"  xviii.,  1896;  "  Yevrei," 
ib.  xxi.,  Moscow,  1903.  The  latter  is  the  largest, 
and  most  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  the 
anthropology  of  any  section  of  Jews. 

"•  R.  M.  Ft. 

ELKOSHITE  0:."p;>Nn) :  Obscure  ethnic  or 
patronymic  name  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (Nahum 
i.  1).  According  to  Jerome,  Elkosh,  the  birthplace 
of  the  prophet,  was  the  name  of  a  village  in  Galilee; 
according  to  others,  of  a  village  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Peiser  ("Zeitschrift  filr  die  Alttestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft,"  vii.  349)  thinks  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  "Kosh,"  name  of  an  Assyrian  divinity. 
Kimlii  and  Ibn  Ezra  explained  it  as  being  either 
ethnic  or  patronymic;  in  the  latter  case  "Elkosh'' 
may  be  compared  with  "  Kish,"  the  father  of  Saul  (I 
Sam    ix.  1). 

k.  g.  ii.  51.  Sel. 

ELLES     (ELIS),     ISAAC     BEN     MOSES: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  century;  author  of 
"  Yesod  Emuuah,"  a  treatise  on  the  dogmas  of  Ju- 
daism, Cracow,  1582.  He  also  wrote  "Y'esod  ha- 
Tcshubah,"  on  repentance,  extracts  from  other 
works,  and  chiefly  from  the  "Yoreh  Hatta'im"  of 
Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  ib.  1582. 

Bibliograpiiv:  Nepi-Ghtrondl,  Taledot  Qeaole  Florae?,  p.  247; 

Stelnschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1139;  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jvd.  I.  88. 

k.  M.  Ski,. 

ELLINGER,  MORITZ  :  American  journalist, 
born  in  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  Oct.  17,  1830.  Emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1854,  he  became  interested  in 
in  American  municipal  and  communal  affairs.  In 
1866  he  received  a  congressional  nomination.  From 
1873  to  1876  he  was  appointment  clerk  in  the  finance 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York;  from  1876  to 
1881  he  held  the  office  of  coroner;  and  from  18S8  to 
the  present  time  (1903)  has  been  record  clerk  and 
interpreter. 

Ellinger  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
[.( ).  B.  11.  ;  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  its 
executive  committee  (1869-79),  and  for  many  years 
he  edited  its  organ,  "The  Menorah."  Healsoedited 
"The  Jewish  Times.''  Ellinger  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Authors.  A. 

ELLINGER  (ELLINGEN),  NATHAN  (J?Dj 
<>r  jnj)  BAR  YOSPA  (epv)  :  German  rabbi;  born 
177-,':  died  July  4,  1839,  at  Bingenon-the-Rhine. 
According  to  the  archives  of  Mayence.  he  and  his 
brother  Lob  were  rabbis  of  Mayence  in  1808.  From 
1809  to  1821  Nathan  was  director  of  the  Talmud 
school  at  Hamburg;   and  from  1821  till  his  death, 
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rabbi  at  Bingeu  (sec  L5wenstein,  "Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  der  Kurpfalz,"  p.  17-',  note  2).  Several 
Talmudic  manuscripts  written  byEllingerare  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  "Cat,  Bodl. 
Hcbr.  MSS  "  Nos.  528-532,  862,  966).  In  the  He 
morbuch  of  the  community  of  Bingen  (No.  073)  lie 
is  called  "ha-kadosh  weha-tahor,"  although  other- 
wise only  martyrs  are  mentioned  as  kndosh. 

Ellinger's  brother,  Lob  Ellinger,  rabbi  of  Ma- 

e,  was  born  in  1770;  he  died  9th  Ab,  1847.  He  is 

called"  LiJb  Si  bnadig"  (from  " Schneittach ")  in  the 

obituary  of  the  Memorbuch  of  Mayence.     Carmoly 

has  u  ritten  his  biography. 

There  are  also  Ellingersin  Prankfort-on-tbe  Main. 
who  came  originally  from  Filrth  (see  Horowitz, 
"Inschriften,"  Nos.  1884,  2034,  3041,  5648).  The 
Mayence  register  of  1763  mentions  a  Moyses  Low 
Ellinger,  designating  him  as  "neuer  [».<  . 

a  newcomer]  who  was  placed  under  protection." 
The  "Guide  de  la  Ville  de  Mayence  "  of  the  year  IX. 
of  the  French  Republic  mentions  various  members 
Of  the  Ellinger  family. 

M.  Gr. 

ELLIS,  SIR  BARROW  HELBERT  :  Indian 
man;  born  in  London  Jan.  24,  1823;  died  al 
i)  June  20,  1887;  son  of  S.  II.  Ellis,  for  some  time 
treasurer  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London.  After 
matriculating  at  the  University  of  London  in  1889, 
he  had  a  distinguished  career  at  Haile}  bury  <  lollege, 
and  then  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  in  which  he  remained  for  thirty  three 
\  ears,  being  employed  mainly  in  the  revenue  branch 
of  the  administration. 

His  various  appointments  culminated  in  his  being 
Dominated  in  1862 an  additional  member,  and  in  1865 
an  ordinary  member,  of  the  Bombay  council.  Five 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroy's  coun- 
cil. In  1875 Ellis  returned  to  England  ami  was  made 
K  C.S.I,  and  a  member  oi  I  lie  Indian  council  in  Lon 
don,  from  which  he  retired  in  1885.  On  his  return 
he  was  likewise'  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  chairman  and  later  vice 
president  of  the  council  of  Jews'  College,  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

B1BLIOOHAPMV  :    Vtiirr  nf  Jiirnh,  Julv,  1st'!;   Time.t  (London  I. 

June  24,  L8Si  ;  Times  of  India,  June  W,  1887. 
.i  G.  L. 

ELLOJI    SHAHIR  ("Elijah,  the  Ballad-Sin 
err):    Beni  Israel  poet  of  the  eighteenth   century  . 
born  and  lived  at  Bombay,  British   India;   his  natal 
name  was  "  Klloji  Nagawkar."      He  was  of  the  I  I 
nt   the   Kalgiwallas,  which  is  privileged   to  carry  a 
pi  nine  or  crest  in  the  t  urban.     It  is  said  that  he  im 
provised  many  religious  and  moral  poems,  both  in 
M  iinatianil  Hindustani,  in  the  form  of  ballads 
of  which  arc  still  extant,  and  that  he  was  invited 
to  the  curt  of  the  Peshwa  at  Poona  to  exhibit  his 
talents. 

.i  J.  Ih 

ELLSTATTER,  MOETTZ  :  Ministerof  flnam  e 
pi  I  he  grand  duchy  of  Baden;  horn  Match  11,  1827, 
al  Carlsruhe,  where  his  father  was  a  furniture 
manufacturer,  Prom  1846  to  1850  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  devoting  himself  mainly  to 

law.     In  1854  he  was  made  "  Referenda! . "  and   aftei 


preparing  for  the  position  of  "  Anwalt  "  (counselor 

at  law)  went  to  Berlin  (1850)  ami  entered  a  banking- 
tiouse.  Here  he  became  known  to  Mathy,  stdj.se 
quently  minister  of  finance.  In  1859  he  began  to 
practise  law  in  Durlach,  and  soon  came  to  the  front. 
The  last  barriers  which  bad  kept  .lews  from  the 
bight  r  public  offices  being  removed  (1862),  he  was 
appointed  district  court  assessor  in  Mannheim  (1864). 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  counselor  of  the 
district  court  ("  Kreisgerichtsrath  ").  In  1860  Mathy 
became  ministerof  finance,  and  at  once  appointed 
Ellstatter  as  legal  referee,  entrusting  him  with  the 
control  of  important  financial  matters.  On  Feb.  12, 
isos.  after  the  death  of  Mathy.  Ellstatter  was  en- 
trusted with  the  affairs  of  the  ministry  of  finance, 
despite  the  racial  prejudice  which  still  existed.     He 

controlled  Baden's  financial  policy  during  the  diffi- 
cult years  that  followed  the  Franco-German  war, 
ami  his  « ise  \\  stem  of  taxation  is  still  followed 

In  1871  Ellstatter  became  a  member  of  the  Bundes- 
rath,  in  which  position  he  drew  up  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
coinage  system.  lie  became  councilor  of  state  in 
isi'.':  privy  councilor  of  the  first  rank  in  1876;  and 
director  of  railways  in  1881,  when  the  railroads  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  finance  department; 
ami  iveeh  ed  the  title  of  minister  of  finance  in  1888. 
As  director    of    railways   he  rejected   many    useless 

schemes  originated  by  interested  deputies.  He  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  1893  on  account  of  illness. 
Ellstfttter  has  taken  little  interest  in  Jewish  affairs. 

s.  A    Blum. 

ELMALEH,  JOSEPH  DE  AARON  :  Honor 
ary  chief  rabbi  of  Mogadoi  .Morocco;  horn  at  Rabat 

in  L809;  died  in  London  .Ian    '.»,   1886       He  removed 

to  Mogador  at  the  age  of  seventei  d,  ami,  devoting 

himself  to  theological  study,  was  elected  in  1840 
chief  rabbi  of  the  community  In  1881  be  added 
to  lus  clerical  functions  the  calling  of  a  merchant. 
lie  also  held  the  honorary  post  of  Austrian  vice- 
consul,  ami  in  1873  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph.  His 
influential  position  enabled  him  to  render  valuable 
Services  in   mitigating   the   persecution   endured   by 

the  Jews.      Elmalefa   was  a  valued   correspondent 

oi  i in-  A.nglo-Jewish  Association,  ami  the  establish 
mint  of  a  Jewish  girls'  school  at  Mogador  was  due 
to  his  perseverance. 

Elmaleh  was  the  author  of  "Tokpo  slid  Yosel," 
a  treatise  on  Jew  ish  legislation.      lie  introduced  into 

Gibraltar  the  "Importa  National,"  an  annual  tax 

paid  h\  Jews  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ami  levied 
on  trade  at  the  rale  of    1  per  cent 

Bibliography     Jewish  Chrnnich  and  Jewtsh  World  (Lon- 
don), .tan.  I."..  1886. 

.i.  G.   L. 

ELMIRA:  City  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
first  settlemenl  of  Jews  dates  from  about  1851  In 
1860  twelve  families  organized  a  congregation  under 

the   name  "Children    of    Israel,"  the    services  being 

conducted  by  Jacob  Stahl.  In  1885  Or.  Adolph 
M    Radio  became  rabbi,  ami  introduced  the  Jastrow 

prayer  hook.        In  1**0    a  new   synagogue  was  deili 

.  ated      The  successors  of   Dr.  Radin  were   Rabbis 

Koplstein.    I'oseinan,    ami    Jacob   Man  us     the    last 

named  is  the  present  1 1902)  incumbent,  The  congre 
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gation  now  includes  about  sixty  families.  Since 
1881  Russian  Jews  have  settled  in  Elmira  and  have 
funned  two  Orthodox  congregations:  Shomre  Ha- 
dath.  founded  1883,  and  the  Chevra  Talmud  Torah, 
organized  1888.  Elmira  has  a  branch  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  lodges  of  the  Order  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  and  B'rith  Abraham,  and  several  benevolent 
societies.  The  Jewish  population  is  about  1,200. 
Jacob  Schwartz,  who  died  in  1891,  aged  38,  was  the 
leading  lawyer  of  the  city.  A.  Anhalt  is  the  overseer 
of  the  pour,  and  Dr.  Jonas  Jacobs  the  city  physician. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  has 
(1902)  180  Jewish  inmates.  They  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  29,  are  taught  trades,  reading,  and 
writing,  and  may  regain  their  liberty  in  twelve 
months  by  good  behavior.  A  small  Jewish  library 
is  provided  for  them,  and  Jewish  services  are  con- 
ducted at  the  Reformatory  every  other  Sunday  and 
on  Jewish  holidays.  Twenty-four  Jewish  Confed- 
erate prisoners  are  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

A.  J.  M. 

ELNATHAN  ("God  has  given"):  1.  An  inhab- 
itant of  Jerusalem,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jehoiachin  (II  Kings  xxiv.  8),  probably  identical 
with  the  sou  of  Achbor,  who  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  offending  prophet  Urijali  back  from  Egypt,  and 
who  entreated  Jehoiachin  not  to  "burn  the  roll" 
(Jer.  xxvi.  22;  xxxvi.  12,25). 

2.  Three  men  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  those  sent  for  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  10)  when 
he  encamped  near  Ahava  on  his  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Two  are  "  chieftains  "  (D'tJ'KI),  and  the  third 
isone  of  the  D'JUD  ("teachers");  I  Esd.  viii.  44 
names  only  two. 

E.  G.  H.  E.    I.    N. 

ELOHIM.     See  God. 

ELOEIST :  Assumed  author  of  those  parts  of 
the  Hexateuch  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  He- 
brew word  "Elohim"  (=  "God  ").  The  term  is  em- 
ployed by  the  critical  school  to  designate  one  (or 
two)  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 
Jean  Astbuc  (d.  1766),  in  his  "Conjectures  sur  les 
Memoires  Originaux  "  (Brussels.  1753),  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  in  Genesis  and  in 
Ex.  i.  and  ii.  of  two  names  for  the  Deity,  "Elohim  " 
and  "Yhwii,"  and  to  base  upon  this  fact  a  theory 
concerning  the  composite  character  of  the  first 
Mosaic  book.  II is  hypothesis  was  developed  by 
Johannes  Gottfried  Eichhorn  ("Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,"  17SO-S3),  and  again  elaborated  by 
Karl  David  Ilgen  (" Die  TJrkunden  des  Jerusalem- 
ischen  Tempelarchivs,"1798),  who  coined  the  term 
"Elohist,"  applying  it  to  two  sources  in  which  the 
Deity  was  consistently  designated  by  "Elohim," 
distinct  from  a  third  in  which  "  Yiiwii  "  was  used. 
This  theory  was  adopted  by  Hupfeld  ("  Die  Quellen 
der  Genesis,"  1853),  whose  acceptance  of  "Elohist" 
as  a  recognized  term  was  followed  by  almost  all 
Subsequent  writers  on  the  Hexateuch  from  the 
critical  point  of  view,  though  the  connotation  of 
the  term  was  not  definitely  fixed  at  first.  In  earlier 
Hexateuchal  analysis  "Elohist"  appears  for  the 
" Grundschrift "  attributed  to  the  first  Elohist,  and 
subsequently  called  the  "Priestly  Code"  (Riehra, 
"Die  Gesetzgebung  Mosis  im  LandeMoab,"  1854; 


Noldeke,  "  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  1869;  Dillmann,  "Hexateuch  Kom- 
mentar,"  1875);  but  after  Graf  (taking  up  the  sug- 
gestions of  De  Wette,  Ed.  Reuss,  Wilhelm  Vatke, 
and  J.  F.  George),  Julius  Wellhausen  and  Kueuen, 
the  symbol  E  (Elohist)  has  come  to  designate  cer- 
tain historical  portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  while  the 
so-called  "  Grundschrift "  is  referred  to  by  the  symbol 
P  (Priestly  Code). 

In  the  views  of  the  critical  school  E  forms  part  of 
the  "prophetic  strata"  (Kuenen)  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which,  known  collectively  as  JE,  are  held  to  be  de- 
rived from  two  originally  independent  histories, 
with  only  occasional  references  to  legal  matters;  the 
symbol  J  (=  Jahvist)  applying  to  passages  in  which 
the  name  "Yhwii"  is  predominant. 
Pe-  The  work  of  E  has  not  been  preserved 

culiarities    as  extensively  as  that  of  J;  in  many 
of  E.  parts  of  JE  only  fragments  of  E  are 

extant,  while  J  on  the  whole  presents 
a  well-connected  narrative.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  E  originally  contained  the  story  of  Creation; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
Elohistic  patriarchal  history  has  been  lost,  the  first 
large  section  from  E  being  Gen.  xx\,  which  clearly 
supposes  some  preceding  account  of  Abraham's 
career.  In  the  biography  of  Moses,  E  again  is  used 
very  sparsely.  It  is  apparent  from  Ex.  xxxiii.  6-11 
that  E  must  have  given  an  account  of  the  events  at 
Horeb,  though  Josh,  xxiv.,  which  seems  to  beasum- 
mary  of  E,  makes  no  allusion  to  them.  E  names 
Aaron  and  Miriam  along  with  Moses,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  assigns  to  the  two  former  the  position  of 
opponents.  Joshua  in  E  is  preeminently  the  servant 
of  Moses.  As  such  he  commands  the  military 
forces,  and  is  also  Moses'  house-mate  (Ex.  xvii., 
xxiv).  It  is  clear  that  E  regards  Moses  as  the 
priest  of  the  oracle  and  Joshua  as  his  predestined 
successor.  Aaron  plays  a  subsidiary  part  through- 
out. 'Whether  E  regards  Moses  as  the  lawgiver 
depends  upon  whether  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xx. -xxiv.)  formed  a  part  of  E  or  not.  The 
more  recent  critics  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  did 
not  (see  Holzinger,  "Der  Hexateuch,"  pp.  176-177, 
Leipsic,  1893). 

The  use  of  "  Elohim  "  for  "  God  "  is  the  most  nota- 
ble characteristic  of  E.    "  Adonai "  and  "  El  "occur  oc- 
casionally (Gen.  xx.  4,  xxx.  20,  xxxv. 
Lin-         7,  xliii.  14).     "  Yhwii  "  was  unknown 
guistic       before  Moses  (Ex.  vi.).     E  loves  such 
Character-   combinations  as  "Elohe  abi,"  "Elohe 
istics.        abika,"   and  also   employs   "ha-Elo- 
him  "  and  "  Elohim  "  as  a  nomen  pro- 
prium  even  after,   according    to  its  own   theory, 
"  Yiiwii  "  had  been  revealed  as  the  proper  appellation 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  5,29,-12;  xlvi.  1,3;  Ex.  xviii.  4). 
The  aboriginal  population  of  Canaan  is  designated 
as  "Emori"  (Gen.  xlviii.  22;  Num.  xiii.  29).     "Ke- 
oa'ani  "  never  occurs  in  E  (see  E.  Meyer  in  Stade's 
"  Zeitschrift,"  i.  189).     "  Horeb  "  is  the  name  for  the 
"  mountain  of  God  "  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  5).     Jacob,  not 
Israel,  stands  for  the  third  patriarch;  "Jethro"  and 
"Jet  her"  for  Moses'  father-in-law.    "Ha-ish  Mosheh" 
is  peculiar  to  E.     Other  linguistic  peculiarities  are: 
the  use  of  "amah  "  (maid)  where  J  has  "shifhah"; 
"ba'al"in  its  various  significations;    "gadol"  and 
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"  katou  "  in  the  meaning  "older"  and  "younger "  re- 
spectively; "dibber"  with  the  preposition  3  (to 
talk  against:  Num.  xii.  1,  8;  xxi.  5,  7);  "dabar"  as 
object  of  dispute  (Ex.  xviii.  16-19,  26;  xxii.  8);  "dor 
dor"  (Ex.  iii.  15);  "derek  nashim "  where  J  has 
"orah  nashim";  "hennah"  (hither);  "zud"(toact 
arrogantly);  "hizzak  leb";  "hokiah"  and  "nokah" 
as  a  judicial  procedure;  "yelcd"(boy,  child);  "le 
ball";  "luhat  ha-eben  " ;  "mush";  "  mahaneh  "  for 
temporary  camp;  "  ma/.a'  "  (to  meet,  to  encounter); 
"ni/.mc  zahab";  "nokri"  for  stranger;  "nissah"; 
"ni/./.el"  (to  take  away  and  injure);  "  natan  "  (to 
allow);  "ha'aleh"  (to  bring  the  people  out  [of 
Egypt]);  "paga'"  (to  meet  one);  "hitpallel"; 
"panim  el  panitn";  " pahad  Yizhak."  Other  ex- 
pressions in  addition  to  these  have  been  urged  as 
distinctive  of  E's  vocabulary.  For  a  complete  list 
see  Holzinger,  I.e.  pp.  183-190.  Certain  grammat 
ical  peculiarities  arc  also  ascribed  to  E,  e.g.,  the  in- 
finitives -halok";  "de'ah";  "  redah"  (HYl  f or  mi) ; 
"re'oh";  full  forms  of  the  suffixes,  e.g.,  "kullanah  " 
(Gen.  x lii.  30);  " lehaddanah "  (Gen.  xxi.  29).  The 
si  vie  of  E  is  loose,  disjointed ;  such  forms  as  "wa 
yehi  ba'et  ha  hi'"  (Gen.  xxi.  22),  "wa-yehi  ahar 
(abate)  ha-debarim  ha  elleh  "  (often),  indicate  this,  i; 
also  indulges  in  long  formulas  of  address.  The 
name  of  the  person  addressed  is  repeated  (Gen.  xxii. 
11,  xlvi.  2;  Ex.  iii.  4).  Stereotyped  introductions 
of  dreams  occur  rather  frequently  ("ba-halomi  we- 
hinneh";  Gen.  xl.  9,  16;  xli.  17,  22).  E  compared 
with  J  is  prosaic;  bul  he  introduces  poetic  quota- 
tions (Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  1  I.  2T).  Secondary  de- 
tails mark  his  descriptions;  for  example,  he  uses 
names  of  no  particular  consequence  to  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xv.  2,  XXXV.  8;  Ex.  i.  15);  likewise  learned 
glosses  (e.g.,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  20,  24,  "the  Aramean"  ; 
in  Ex.  i.  11,  "  Pithomand  Rameses");  and  fragments 
of  Egyptian  speech  ("Abrck,"  "Zofnat  Pa'neah," 
Gen.  xli.  43,  45).  Chronological  schemes  are  affected 
by  E:  "three  days,"  (Gen.  xl.  12-19;  Josh. i.  11,  ix. 
16;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  viii.  23,  x.  22,  xv.  22).  E  also 
displays  a  certain  theological  bias,  in  illustration  of 
which  may  be  noted  the  consistency  with  Which 
"  Ynwii  "  is  avoided  before  "Moses." 

The  work  of  E  is  popular  in  character.  It  takes 
no  exception  to  the  popular  not  ion  that  the  localities 
involved  in  the  patriarchal  biographies  are  places 
of  worship.  "Ila-makom"  is  one  of  E's  special 
terms  for  such  sacred  places  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  God 
Is  without  hesitation  anthropomorphized  (Ex.  xxv. 

1,9-11;    xxxi.  18;    xxxii.  16;    xxxiii. 

General      7-11;  Num.  xii.  8;  Ex.  iv.  17-20;  vii. 

Character-    17;  ix.  22;  x.  12;   xiv.  10;   xvii.  5,  9; 

isticsofE.    Num.  xx.  8, 11).    E  speaks  of  matters 

pertaining  to  I  he  cull  us  in  a  very  naive 
way  (sacrificial  meals  with  non-Israelites:  Gen.  xxxi, 
64;  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxiv.  11).  "Mazebot"  are  very 
frequently  mentioned  as  though  legitimate.  Idols 
arc  known,  and  Rachel  steals  those  of  her  father. 
llolv  trees  tire  recognized  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  Josh. 
wi\.  26).  The  "nehushtan"  (brazen  serpent)  is 
connected  with  .Moses  (Num.  xxi. 4-9).  B  maintain 
n  sympathetic  attitude  toward  popular  religion 
Still  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  is  clearly  re 
proved  (Ex.  xxxii.),  Human  sacrifice  is  condemned 
(Gen.   xxii.).     Notwithstanding  these  leanings  I" 


ward  popular  conceptions,  the  Elobist  takes  the 
view  of  the  early  (literary)  prophets.  Ynwii  is 
explained  as  "chyeh  ashcr  ehyeh"  (Ex.  iii.  14). 
Providential  purpose  is  assumed  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  as  happenings,  for  instance,  in  Jo- 
seph's experience  (Gen.  xlv.  6-8,  1.  20).  God  is  with 
the  fathers  even  in  a  strange  land  (Gen.  xxxi.  13). 

In  the  miracles  as  related  by  E  a  certain  super 
naturalism  is  unmistakable.  The  plagues  are  signs 
to  accredit  Moses  as  God's  agent.  They  are  to  a 
large  extent  wrought  by  the  staff  of  Moses,  without 
the  intervention  of  natural  forces  as  in  J  (Ex.  xvii. 
ietseq.).  The  role  ascribed  to  the  Ark  in  E  par- 
takes also  of  the  miraculous  (Num.  xi.  33),  and  the 
conquest  of  the  land  is  accomplished  not  so  much 
by  the  bravery  of  the  tribes  as  by  the  miraculous 
designs  and  devices  of  God  (Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  comp.  Josh.  x.).  The  relations  between 
Israel  and  God  are  of  a  moral  character.     The  sinful 

nation    forfeits   God's   g 1  will  (Ex.    xxxiii.    3b). 

God's  rc\  i -hit ions  are  in  E  transmitted  in  dreams  and 
visions  (Gen.  xv.  1;  Num.  xii.  6).  God's  angel,  the 
usual  medium  in  J,  speaks,  in  E,  from  heaven  (Gen 
xxi.  17,  xxii.  11).  The  superhuman  conception  of 
the  Deity  is  thus  accentuated.  Moses  alone  was 
dignified  by  direct  divine  communications  (Num.  xii. 
0  et  8eq.).  The  chiefs  of  Israel  in  E  are  pictured 
by  preference  as  prophets.  Abraham  is  a  "nabi" 
(den.  xx.  7).  Moses  is  the  " 'cbed  Adonai"  par  ex- 
cellence (Num.  xii.  7) ;  he  is  the  "  man  of  God  "  (Josh, 
xiv.  6).  He  mediates  between  the  people  and  God 
(Num.  xi.  2,  xxi.  7).  Justice  and  morality  arehighl} 
valued  in  E  (see  the  Decalogue  and  the  Hook  of  the 
Covenant).  The  elders  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  guardians  of  the  right  (Ex.  iii.  16,  18;  iv.  29; 
xvii.  ."i;  xviii.  12;  xix.  7;  xxiv.  1-14).  In  E,  how- 
ever, sympathetic  interest  in  sacerdotal  institutions 
is  also  manifest  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11;  Num.  xii.  4). 
Tithes  are  historically  accredited  ((Jen.  xxviii.  22). 
E  belongstothe  Northern  Kingdom.  Patriarchal 
aphy  is  localized  in  the  northern  districts. 
Reuben  is  the  magnanimous  brother  of 
Locality  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  29;  xlii.  37). 
and  Epoch  Shechem  plays  a  prominent  role  i  Hen 
ofE.  xxxv,  I ;  Josh.  xxiv.).  Beth-el  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  sanctuary  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22).  Some  Aramaic  expressions  (ruin.  Ex.  xxxii. 
I6;rnn,  Ex.  xviii.  9;NB1,comp.  Hosea  v,  18,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1)  confirm  the  impression.  Kuenen  and  Cornill 
distinguish  a  North-Israelitish  Elohist  and  another 
of  Judaic  tendi  in  ies  (E1  and  E!;  see  Kuenen,  "  llis- 
toriseb  Critiscb  Onderzoek,"  etc.,  t;  18;  Holzinger, 
I.e.  p.  214;  Cornill.  "Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment," pp,  17   19). 

By  the  earlier  critics  E  wasconsidered  to  antedate 
.1 :  lint  after  Wellhausen  (" Gesch.  Israels,"  i.  870  et 
teg  i  had  pleaded  for  the  contrary  view,  his  opinion 
was  accepted  by  E.  Meyer.  Btade,  and  Holzinger, 
while  Dillmann  and  Kittel  continued  to  defend  the 

former  position.  The  dale  of  E  is  thus  variously 
given.  K.  Sehrader  makes  him  older  than  llosea 
and    later  than    Solomon    and    the   building   of     the 

Temple.     Dillmann  assigns  him  to  a  period  prior  to 

the  decline  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  that  is.  to  the 

first  half  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.     Kittei  is  virtu 

ally  nf  I  he  same  opinion. 
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Kuenen  assigns  what  be  calls  E '  to  750  B.C. ;  E5 
to  650  B.C.  Stack  (" Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel," 
i.  58,  583)  holds  that  E  can  not  be  older  than  750 
B.C.  Lagarde  regards  732  B.C.  as  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date;  but,  following  Steiudorff's  arguments 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  phrase  "Zofuat  Pa'neah  " 
(forms  not  occurring  in  Egyptian  before  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  and  becoming  usual  only  after  663 
and  C0!i  B.C.),  suggests  650  as  the  more  nearly  cor- 
net date.  Cornill  gives  for  E 4  650  B.C.,  and  for  E  ' 
750  b.c,  the  same  as  Kuenen. 

bibliography:  Holzinper,  Der  Bexataich,  Lelpsio,  1899; 
BteueTnageUAUgemeineEinleitunfi  in  den  Hezateuch,  GOt- 
tingen,  l'.Kiti;  Dillmann,  Numert,  Deuteronvmium,  2d  ed., 
Lelpslc,  ls^t; ;  Driver,  Introduction  t»  the  Literature  >•}  the 
Old  Testament  9th  ed.,  New  York,  1902;  CornlU,  Einleittrng 
in  ria<  Alte  Testament,  Freiburg,  1891;  the  commentaries, 
etc.,  of  Kuenen,  Kiin-i,  Schrader.  Bantsch,  Budde,  Reuss,  and 
others;  Wellhausen, Composition  des  Hejnteueli*.  Berlin, 
1889 ;  Byssel,  lie  ElohisUB  Pentateuchici  Sermone  ;  Carpen- 
ter and  Battersby,  The  llejaieueh,  pp.  42-48,  London,  1900. 
j.  E.    G.    II. 

ELON.  1.— Biblical  Data:  The  tenth  judge 
of  Israel,  lie  was  a  Zebulonite,  and  succeeded 
Ibzan  as  judge.  He  judged  Israel  for  ten  years, 
when  lie  died  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  coun- 
try of  Zebulun  (Judges  sii.  11,  12).     "Elon"  (fl^N) 

and  "  Aijalon  "  (jii^N)  differ  merely  in  their  vowels, 

and  it  is  generally  thought  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered the   same.      The   Septuagint   renders   both 
KtAdfi. 
j.  Jit.  C.  J.    M 

Critical  View  :    Eion  is  one  of  the  rive  minor 

judges  whose  names  are  given  together  with  a  few 
statistics  about  them,  but  who  are  connected  with 
no  historical  exploits.  The  others  are  Tola,  Jair, 
Ibzan,  and  Abdon.  Elon  is,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  14  and 
Num.  xxvi.  36,  a  clan  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  Since 
Tola  and  Jair  are  also  clans;  since  Ibzan  and  Abdon, 
from  the  number  of  their  posterity,  are  probably 
likewise;  and  since  the  narratives  of  the  minor 
judges  are  late  additions  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  it 
is  probable  that  Elon  is  a  personified  clan  and  never 
bad  historical  existence  as  a  judge  (compare  Moore. 
"Commentary  on  Judges,"  pp.  270  et  seq.,  310  et 
»eq.,  and  Budde 's  Commentary  to  Judges,  p.  78). 
.i.  jr.  G.  A.  B. 

2.  A  Hit  lite;  father  of  Esau's  wife.  Bashemath 
or  Adah  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2). 

3.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun;  he  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Elonites (Gen.  xlvi.  14;Num.  xxvi.  26). 

4.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43). 
The  place  has  not  yet  been  positively  identified. 
Some  consider  it  the  same  as  Elon-beth-hanan  (I 
Kings  iv.  9),  v>  hieh  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
second  taxing  district,  of  Solomon,  ami  according  to 
Schick  (in  "Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina 
Vereins,"  x.  137),  is  identical  with  Khirbat  Wadi 
Alin.east  of  'Ain  Shams.  Elon-beth-hanan,  on  the 
Other  hand,  is  sometimes  taken  as  representing  two 
places  (compare  LXX.  and  Vulgate:  the  former  has 
xai  'E/Ujk  «jc  Btfiavar;  the  latter,  " et  in  Elon  et  in 
Bethanan").  In  Josh.  xix.  42  "Aijalon"  (AY 
"Ajalon  ")  occurs,  and  perhaps  "Elon"  in  the  next 
verse  is  a  dittography,  the  two  words  having  the 
same  consonants  (compare  Elon,  1). 

J.  JR.  C.  J     M 


EL-PARAN.     See  Elath. 

ELSENBEKG,  JACOB:  Polish  teacher;  born 
in  1817;  died  at  Warsaw  July  10,  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Warsaw. 
Elsenberg  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  education 
of  Jewish  children,  and  he  published  many  text- 
books for  beginners,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Warsaw.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  write  in  Polish  a  catechism  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  a  prayer-book.  He  held  the 
positions  of  secretary  of  the  curator  of  the  Warsaw 
public  schools  and  of   the  trustees  of  the  Reform 


Bibliography:  lla-Asif,  p.  118,  Warsaw,  1888. 


H.   It. 


ELTEKEH  or  ELTEKE :  One  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Dan,  mentioned  twice  in  Joshua — npn?N 
(xix.  44)  and  Npr6x  (xxi.  23).  Eltekeh  with  its 
suburbs  was  given  as  a  residence  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites.  This  town,  called  in  Assyrian  "Al-ta- 
kn-u,"  was  destroyed  by  Sennacherib  on  his  way  to 
Timnah  and  Ekron,  after  his  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (see  Prism  Inscription  iuSchrader's  "  K.  A.  T." 
2d  ed.,  pp.  171,  289,  292). 

E.  G.  H.  M.    SEL. 

ELVIRA:  The  ancient  Illiberis;  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  hill  north- 
west of  Granada,  Spain,  and  now  in  ruins.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  Spanish  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  Illiberian  Council  which  first  raised  a 
barrier  between  Jew  and  Christian.  This  council, 
held  not  about  320,  as  Gratz  thinks,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  in  303  or  304, 
forbade  Christians,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
intermarry  witli  Jews  or  to  have  the  produce  of  their 
fields  blessed  by  Jews,  to  the  end  "that  the  blessing 
of  the  Church  might  not  seem  void  or  useless." 
They  were  also  forbidden  to  eat  or  have  any  inter- 
course with  Jews. 

Bibliography :  CoUectio  Canonum  Ecclesitv  IJispanitr, part 
i.:  Cone.  Eliberitanum,   1808;  Deloa  Rlos,  lliit.delosju- 
ili"s.  i.  7:-'  el  8CG>;  oratz,  Qesch.  v.  70  et  seq. 
G.  M.    K. 

ELYAS  OF  LONDON  (also  known  as  Elyas 
le  E vesk) :  Presbyter  of  the  JewTs  of  England  1237- 
1257;  died  in  London  1284.  He  succeeded  Aaron  OB 
York,  represented  London  at  the  so-called  "Jewish 
Parliament"  at  Worcester  in  1240,  and  in  1249  was 
allowed  to  have  Abraham  til  Aaron  as  his  assistant. 
Henry  III.  exacted  from  him  no  less  a  sum  than 
£10,000,  besides  £100  a  year  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 

Elyas  headed  the  deputation  which  asked  the 
king's  permission  to  leave  the  country  in  12.13.  In 
1255  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  surety  for  the  tallage 
of  the  Jews,  and  two  years  later  he  was  deposed 
from  office,  being  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hagin 
(Ilayvim).  In  1259,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  he 
was  said  to  haie  been  converted,  and  confessed  to 
having  prepared  poison  for  certain  of  the  English 
noliles;  but  in  1266  he  was  again  treated  as  a  Jew, 
and  compensation  to  the  amount  of  £50  was  granted 
him  for  losses  he  had  incurred  during  the  Barons' 
war.     He  still  remained  one  of  the  most  important 
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Jewsol  London  in  1277,  being  one  of  the  few  who 
were  granted  permission  i<>  trade  as  merchants 
though  they  were  not  members  of  the  Gild  Mer- 
chant. He  appears  to  have  been  a  physician  of 
Bomenote,  for  his  aid  was  invoked  by  Jean  d'Aresnes, 
Counl  "f  Hainault,  in  1280,  and  he  obtained  permis 
sion  to  \  isit  the  count  in  that  year  ("  R.  E.  J."  xviii. 
356  1 1  "  v  '. 

At  Elyas'  death  an  inquest  made  upon  his  estate 
declared  him  t"  !"■  possessed  of  personal  property  i<> 
the  value  of  400  mai  ks,  ami  of  houses  of  the  yearly 
n  ntal  of  100 shillings.  These  his  widow,  Fluria,  was 
permitted  t"  retain  en  payment  to  the  king  of  -4 < j< ► 
murks.  One  (if  his  houses  appears  in  have  been  lo- 
cated  cm  Sporier  street,  mar  the  Tower,  and  at  the 
expulsion  in  1290  was  granted  to  the  prior  of  (hick 
sand. 

Elyas  was  an  expert  in  Jewish  law,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  king  t«i  decide  questions  ("  Selecl 
Pleas."  etc. ,  p.  86).  A  responsum  of  his  is  quoted 
in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  i  he  "  Mordekai  "  (see  A 
Berliner,  "Hebraische  Poesien  Melrs  aus  Norwich," 
1'.  ::.  London,  1*87). 

Bibliography  :  Prynne,  Short  l><  mitrrer,  part  11.,  sub  annU  , 
Jacobs,  in  Papers  0)  ih>  Anol&Je/w.  Hist. Exh^rm. 22,  45, 
19-51:  M.   Paris,  Chronica  Majjora,  v.  398,  441,  730 ;  Seiecl 

/  /.  cm  <>'  the  .1'  wish  /-.'"  hi  >n'i  r,  ed.  Rtirt-'.  pp.  x.wiii..  86,  88, 

130.  I.micion,  VAC;  Jambs,  in  II.  E.  J.  *vM.  859. 

G.  J. 

ELYMAIS   i  Generally  denoting  the 

Persian  province  of  Elam  (D?'J7).  li  occurs  in  two 
places  (I  Mace.  vi.  1;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  9,  |  1) 
as  the  name  of  a  rich  city  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Epiphancs.  But  the  other  historians  who  relate 
this  even  1  do  not  mention  any  town  of  Uiis  name. 
The  existence  of  such  a  town  has  beeD  denied,  the 
name  in  I  Mac.  vi.  1  being  explained  (see  Vaihinger 
in  Herzog's  "  Real  Encyc."  iii.  749)  as  a  mistransla- 
tion of  an  original  "be  'Elam  ha  Medinah  "  (comp. 
Byriac  and  Arabic  versions).  On  the  Talmudical 
1'0?y.  Identified  with  Elymais,  seeNeubauer,  "Geo 
trraphie  (in  Talmud,"  p.  881. 

I'..  Q.  II.  M.    Si  i  . 

'ELYON.        See   Coil. 

ELZAS,  ABRAHAM :  Minister  and  author; 
born  in  Elbergen,  Holland,  in  1835;  died  at  Hull, 
England,  1880.  He  was  educated  in  Holland,  and 
went  to  England  from  Russia  about  1867.  He  trav- 
eled extensively,  visiting  for  scholastic  purposes 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  1871  he  removed  from 
Leeds  to  Hull,  and  there  became  master  of  the  He 
brew  school,  and  for  some  years  filled  the  post  of 
minister  to  the  congregation.  Owing  to  failing 
health  he  w  as  obliged  to  resign  his  positions  in  1*77. 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  occu- 
pied in  literary  as  well  as  scholastic  pursuits;  and 
lie   published    translations   of  several    hooks   of  the 

Bible,  including  "Proverbs,"  1871;  "The  Book  of 
Job,"  1872;  ".Minor  Prophets,"  1873-80,  with  crit- 
ical ii'  i 

Hun  iiiiiiiapiiy  :  Jtwtih  World  (London),  Aug.  8,  1880;  Hull 
anil  l.ini-olii.iliirr.  Time*.  A  hi-.,  Ixsu ;  Jamba  and  WoU,  Bibli 
oUuca  dngln-Judaica,  Nos.  1957,  I960,  1983,  London,  1888. 

j.  G.  I.. 

ELZAS,  BARNETT  ABRAHAM:   American 
rabbi;   born  at  Eydtkuhnen,  Germany,  1867;   edu 

V.— 10 


cated  at  Jews'  College  (1880  'Jit).  University  Col- 
lege, London  ("  Ilollicr  Scholar."  1886),  and  at  Lon- 
don University  (B.A.,  1885).  Elzas  moved  to  To- 
ronto,  Canada  (1890),  where  he  entered  the  univer 
sity  and  graduated  (1893).  He  entered  the  Medical 
College  of  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina  (1896),  and 
graduated  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  (1900-01). 

His  first  ministerial  charge  was  over  the  Holy 
Blossom  synagogue,  Toronto,  Canada  (1890);  thence 
he  went  to  Sacramento,  Cal.  (1893).  In  1894  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  of  the  ISeth  Elohim  congregation  of 
Charleston.  S.  (.'.,  of  which  he  is  still  the  incumbent. 
Elzas  published  "The  Sabbath-School  Companion" 
1 1895-96),  to  fl  inch  he  contributed  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, which  have  been  collected  and  reprinted  under 
the  title;  "Judaism:  an  Exposition,"  Charleston, 
1896.  lie  has  recently  (1908)  printed  pamphlets  on 
"The  History  of  K.  K.  Beth  Elohim  of  Charleston  " 
and  "  The  Jew  s  of  South  Carolina." 

a.  F.   II    V. 

EMADABUN   (A.  V.  Madiabun) :    A   Levite, 

and    one  of  (he  overseers  at    the   restoration   of  the 

Temple  (I  Esd.  v.  58).     Probably  a  mere  doublet  of 
"  Eliadun,"  the  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate  and 
in  the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  iii.  9). 
i    ■■.  H.  E.   I    N. 

EMANATION  (Hebrew,  yat>,  nystrn;  in  caba- 
listic literature,  DI^VX) :  The  doctrine  that  all  exist 
ing  things  have  been  produced  not  by  any  creative 
power,  but  as  successive  outflowings  from  the  Cod- 
head,  so  that  all  finite  creatures  are  part  and  parcel 
of   the    Divine    Being.      This    pantheistic    doctrine. 

which  was  i  lie  basis  of  many  Oriental  religions  and 
was  professed  by  the  Gnostics,  attained  its  highest 
development  in  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonic  schools. 
By  it  the  Neoplatonists  endear  ored  to  surmount  the 
threefold  difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of  creation: 
1 1)  the  act  of  creation  involves  the  assumption  of  a 
change  in  the  unchangeable  being  of  Cod;  (2)  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  absolutely  infinite  and 
perfect  could  have  produced  imperfect  and  finite 
beings;  (3)  "creatio  ex  nihilo"  is  unimaginable. 
A vicenna  introduced  the  doctrine  of  emanation  into 

Arabic  philosophy,  and  Jewish  thinkers  of  tin-  clev 

en  ih  century,  of  whom  the  most  authoritative  repre- 
sentative was  Ibn  Gabirol,  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
speculations  (see  Ir.N  GABIROL). 

Bahya,  in  his"Ma'ani  al-Nafs,"  adopts  a  scale  of 
emanation:   the  creating  spirit ;   the  universal  soul. 

which  moves  the  heavenly  .sphere, 
According  nature;  darkness,  which  at  the  begin- 
to  Bahya.    ning  was  but  a  capacity  for  receiving 

form;  the  celestial  spheres ;  the  heav- 
enly   bodies;     lire;     air;    water;    earth   ("Toral    ha- 

\etesh,"  cd.  Broyde,  pp.  70.  75;  see  Jew.  Encyc. 
ii.  I'll.  s.v.  I!  w.iy  \  ia  \  Joai  en. 

With  the  development  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
tin1  pure  Aristotelian  Perlpateticisro  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  was  abandoned  by  tin-  Jewish  philoso- 
phers. It  was  opposed  not  only  by  .ludah  ha  Levi, 
w  ho  was  adverse  to  all  philosophical  speculations 
r'Cii/.ari,"  v.  III.  but  also  by  Abraham  ibn  Da'ud. 
who    professed    an    unbounded    admiration    for  I  he 

theories  of  Avice i  ("Emunah   Ramah,"  p.  62). 

Maimonides,  too,  though  attributing  it  to  Aristotle. 
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set  forth  many  objections  to  it.  and  showed  that  it 
does  ao)  solve  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  idea  of 
creation. 
"Aristotle  holds  thai  the  first  Intelligence  is  the  cause  of  the 

second,  the  - I  of.  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  thousandth,  if 

we  assume  a  series  of  that  number.  Now,  the 
Views  of  first  Intelligence  is  undoubtedly  simple.  How 
Maimonides.  then  can  the  complexity  of  existing  things 
come  from  such  an  Intelligence  by  fixed  laws 
of  nature,  as  Aristotle  assumes?  We  admit  all  he  said  concern- 
ing the  Intelligences,  thai  the  farther  they  are  away  from  the 
tlrst  the  greater  is  their  complexity,  in  cousequence  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  things  comprehended  by  each  successive 
Intelligence:  but  even  after  admitting  this,  the  question  re- 
mains: By  what  law  ..f  nature  did  the  spheres  emanate  from 
them'.'"  C'Moreh,"  ii.  22). 

But  while  rejected  by  Jewish  philosophy,  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  became  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Cabala.  The  motive  which  led  the  cabalists  to 
adopt  it  seems  to  have  been,  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Neoplatonic  conception  of  God,  the 
necessity  of  assigning  a  definite  place  for  the  Seflrot 
in  the  production  of  the  world,  for  in  the  "  creatio 
ex  nihilo  "  hypothesis  they  are  superfluous.  As  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  appeared  the  cabalistic  "  Mas- 
seket  Azilut,"  in  which  the  doctriue  was  outlined.  It 
was  considerably  developed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Bahirists,  especially  by  Azriel.  After  having 
given  the  Neoplatonic  reasons  why  the  world  could 
not  have  proceeded  directly  from  God  but  must 
have  been  produced  by  intermediary  agents,  he  ex- 
pounds his  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  Neoplatonists  in  that,  instead  of  Intelli- 
gences, the  Seflrot  are  the  intermediaries  between 
the  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  first  Sefi- 
rah  was  latent  in  the  En  Sof  (cabalistic  term  for 
"God")  as  a  dynamic  force ;  then  the  second  Sefirah 
emanated  as  a  substratum  for  the  intellectual  world ; 
afterward  the  other  Seflrot  emanated,  forming  the  in- 
tellectual, material,  and  natural  worlds.  The  Seflrot 
are  thus  divided,  according  to  their  order  of  emana- 
tion, into  three  groups:  the  first  three  formed  the 
world  of  thought;  the  next  three  the  world  of  the 
soul;   the  last  four  the  world  of  corporeality. 

Isaac  ibu  Latif,  although  upholding  the  principle 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  still  professes  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  of  the  Seflrot.  The  first  im- 
mediate divine  emanation  is,  according  to  him,  the 
"first  created,"  an  absolutely  simple  Being,  the  all- 
containing  substance  of  everything  that  is.  A  new 
element  was  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion by  the  Ma'areket  group.  It  was  the  principle 
of  a  double  emanation.  From  the  three  superior 
spiritual  Sefirot,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
the  purely  spiritual  to  the  material,  proceed  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  emanation.  All  that  is  good 
comes  from  the  positive;  all  that  is  evil  has  its 
source  in  the  negative.  This  theory  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  Zohar. 

Bibliography,  Mimk.  Melanges  dt  Philosophic  Arab*  ti 
.Imvf,  p.  227:  Guttmami,  hit  PhUosophie  dee  V>n  Gaftirof, 
1889;  idem,  I h,  Philosophy  des  Abraham  ilm  Hand;  JoB, 
Dot  QabiroVs  Bedeutunq  fiir  die  Oeseh.  <i<  r  Philosophies 
Worms,  Die  Lehre  von  derA\nfa/ng8loaigT66iider  Wevtbei 
den  Araiiisriim  PhiZosophen,  in  Tseitrtigt  zur  Qesch.  der 
Philosophy  dee  MittelaUers,  vol.  111.,  part*:  Franck,  La 
Kahhnh  ;  Earppe,  t'Jinh  sur  lesOHginesetia  Naturedu 
Zohar.  p.  :ui;  etir.  I).  (MiizDurg,  The  Kabbalah,  London, 
]sn">;  (fyer,  Qabbalah,  Philadelphia,  1888 ;  Ehrenprels,  Die 
Entwickelung  der  EmanatUmslehrt  in  der  Kabbalahdes 
XIII.  Jahrhundei-ts. 
K.  I.   Br. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES.   SeeSl.Avi.s. 

EMANU-EL  :  A  weekly  journal  published  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  first  number  was  issued  in 
May,  1805.  Jacob  Voorsanger  is  the  editor.  It  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  Jewsand  Juda- 
ism on  the  Pacific  coast.  , 

G.  A.  M.  F. 

EMANUEL,  LEWIS:  Secretary  and  solicitor 
to  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews;  born  at 
Portsmouth  May  14,  1832;  died  in  London  June  19, 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Ramsgate,  and  in  1853 
was  admitted  to  practise  as  a  solicitor.  He  was  a 
commissioner  for  oaths  and  affidavits  for  South  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  British  Columbia,  and  in 
1881  published  a  pamphlet  on  "Corrupt  Practises  at 
Parliamentary  Elections." 

His  legal  ability  and  communal  zeal  secured  his 
election  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Deputies  in 
Jan.,  1869.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  during 
which  he  served  the  board  he  came  to  be  completely 
identified  with  its  interests.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  of 
the  committee  of  the  Maccabaeans'  Club. 

In  politics  Emanuel  was  a  Liberal,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Associa- 
tion, and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  London  Munici- 
pal Reform  League. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World  (Lou- 
don), June  24, 1898. 
J.  G.  L. 

EMBDEN  (EMDEN) :  A  family  deriving  its 
name,  perhaps,  from  Emden,  Germany.  Carl  Adam 
Emden,  privy  councilor  and  high  bailiff  of  Prime 
Salm-Salm,  was  ennobled  in  1791.  It  is  probable 
that  Eleazar  Solomon  von  Embden  (who  lived  in 
London  about  1817)  was  a  descendant  of  this  family. 
Henry  (Hertz)  Heine  (1774-1855)  married  Henriette 
Embden(1787-1868).  See  Heine;  Schiff.  There- 
cent  descendants  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 

Moritz  Embden  =  in  1822 Charlotte  Helne(1800-99),  sister 
1 1790-1866)         of  the  poet,  daughter  of  Samson  Heine 
(1764-18281   and  Bene  Heine,  nee  van 
Ueldern  (1771-1859) 


Marie  Embden  =  in  1854  Michael Hirscb  =  Helen  I.udwlg, 

(b.  1834)         Prince  de  la  Rocca  Embden  Frelherr 

d'Aspro  (1827-89)  von 

|  Embden 
Carlo  Maria,  Prince  _  189(1  Ida  de  le 
de  la  Rocca  (b.  1856)       Torre-Loinbardinl 


Michael  Christoforo 
(b.  1891) 


Maria  Yvonne 
(b.  18%) 


In  Paris  there  lives  at  present  Louis  K.  Emden, 
who  married  Miss  Van  der  Heym.  There  are  also 
Von,  or  Van,  Embdens  to  be  found  in  Surinam, 
heirs  of  J.  G.  van  Embden  (E.  and  A.  J.  van 
Embden,  wealthy  planters:  "Surinaamsche  Alma- 
nak,"  1S99,  1900).  The  following  were  students  at 
Leyden,  Holland: 

1609.  Philip  ab  Embden,  25  years,  jurispru- 
dence. 

Johannes  Lsevinus  ab  Embden,  21  years, 
jurisprudence. 
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1771.  Solomon    von   Embden,  25  years,   tnedi 
cine.      This   is   undoubtedly    the   above-mentioned 
Eleazar  Solomon  von  Embden,  who,  therefore,  must 
have  been  born  in  174H 

There  is  also  a  family  of  the  name  of  Emden  in 
Prankfort-on-thc-Main. 

BiHLior.RAPHT:  Horowitz,  Inschriften,  pp.  7"t  el  *■':■■  Frank- 
forton-the-Maln ;  Album  Studiosorum  Acad.  Lugd.  Bat. 
pp.  ay  1105,  1218,  1308,  llic':  Almanachdi  Gotha,  1903,  p. 
1st;  Cr.it/.  Qesch.  1807,  p.  '■<■'•'  i  Kneacbke,  Adels-LexOcan, 
lit.  102;  Kurpeles,  Beinrieh  Heine,  1899, p.  12;  Bettelheim, 
Deut»i  hi  i  Xi  krnl.  1900,  p.  138. 
,i.  II.  Gut. 


CHARLOTTE. 


See     Heine, 


EMBDEN, 

1  [l   ENRICH. 

EMBDEN,  ELEAZAR  SOLOMON  VON 
(Eliezer  Leser  Levi) :  German  physician  and  trav- 
eler; bora  at  Emrich,  near  Cleves,  between  1770  and 
1780;  graduated  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1800. 
From  1804  to  181G  lie  lived  in  England  ;  he  then  set 
tied  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1S3S  returned  to  England. 
After  amassing  considerable  wealth  in  Brazil  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Al- 
tona.  He  was  a  contributor  to  I  In  (Viand's  •'Journal 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  and  published  "TheConti 
nental  Medical  Repository  "  (Hamburg,  1817).  With 
[saac  Met/  he  compiled  a  catalogue  in  Latin  and 
Hebrew  of  the  celebrated  Oppenheim  collection, 
under  the  title  "  Ci  >1  lectio  Davidis  "  ( I  tamburg,  1826), 
to  which  Embden  contributed  the  Latin  part. 

Ruti.ioc.RAPiiY :  Jrir.  Climn.  Jan..  1900;  Steinsebnelder.  Cut. 
Bodl. '.171 ;  idem.  JJebr.  BOA.  Till.  44. 

j.  <;.  L. 

EMBEZZLEMENT:  The  fraudulent  conver- 
sion to  one's  own  use  of  goods  or  money  entrusted 
to  one's  care  and  control.  The  offense  differs  from 
theft  in  that  in  the  latter  the  possession  itself  is 
unlawful. 

The  Mosaic  law  provides  a  penalty  for  embezzle 
ment  in  a  very  restricted  case.  Lev.  v.  20-20  (A 
V.  vi.  2-7)  deals  with  several  forms  of  dishonest]  . 
•  ■/  ,  where  a  man  denies  to  his  neighbor  goods  or 
money  entrusted  to  him,  or  something  robbed  or 
wrongfully  withheld,  or  goods  lost  by  his  neighbor 
and  found  by  him,  and  where  he  has,  moreover, 
taken  an  oath  to  his  false  denial.  He  is  then  required 
to  make  restoration  in  full,  to  add  one-fifth  in  value 
to  the  principal,  and  to  bring,  moreover,  a  ram 
without  blemish  as  a  guilt -offering  to  the  priest, 
who  thereupon  shall  make  atonement,  and  the  sin 
shall  be  forgiven. 

The  Mishnah  treats  this  subject  in  Slicbu.  viii.  It 
lays  down  these  principles:  (1)  That  where  the  vol- 
untary or  hired  keeper,  hirer,  or  borrower  swears  to 
an  untrue  statement  as  to  the  loss  of  the  article,  but 
is  not  liable  on  other  grounds,  lie  can  not  be  pun- 
1  in  this  way  for  the  false  oath.  (2)  That  where 
he  swears  to  a  mode  of  loss  which  would  exoni  rate 
him,  but  he  has  consumed  the  deposit  (<  g  ,  eaten  an 
ox),  and  Ibis  is  established  by  witnesses,  he  is  liable 
for  the  single  value ;  but  if  he  confesses,  he  pays  the 
principal,  with  one  fifth  in  addition,  and  brings  bis 
guilt-offering.  It  is  supposed  thai  he  confesses  will 
iiiL'ly.  although  it  costs  him  more,  in  order  to  gain 
the  promised  forgiveness  of  bis  sin  (8)  When  the 
voluntary  keeper  swears  to  a  cause  of  loss  which 
would  excuse  him,  and  witnesses  show  that  he  stole 


the  thing  himself,  he  pays  double  as  a  thiei .  but  if 
he  confesses,  he  pays  only  the  principal,  with  one 
fifth  in  addition,  and  makes  the  guilt-offering.  It 
uiusi  here  be  remarked  that  when  the  voluntary 
keeper  seeks  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  deposit  has  been  stolen  from  him,  and  he  is 
shown  to  have  kept  it  for  himself,  he  is  treated  as 
the  thief,  and  is  held  to  double  payment,  under  Ex. 
xxii.  6.  This  is  a  case  in  which  embezzlement  is 
punished  like  theft.  (4)  When  he  swears  to  a  cause 
of  loss  which  would  excuse  him,  and  the  loss  arose 
from  a  cause  which  makes  him  liable,  he  pays  the 
principal  and  one-fifth  in  addition,  and  makes  the 
guilt-offering  (5)  [f  he  denies  outright  the  loan  or 
deposit  under  oath,  he  pays  in  like  manner,  though 
the  loss  ni.is  have  arisen  from  a  justifying  cause. 
The  matter  is  finally  condensed  in  this  form:  He  who 
changes  (in  his  oath)  from  liability  to  liability,  from 
excuse  to  excuse,  or  from  excuse  to  liability,  is  free; 
but  he  who  changes  from  liability  to  excuse  is  pun- 
ishable. See  Bailments,  for  the  modes  of  loss 
which  excuse  a  bailee  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  and 
for  what  losses  he  is  liable. 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EMBROIDERY:  Ornamental  needlework  on 
cloth,  more  frequently  on  linen,  often  executed  in 
variegated  colors  and  designs.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assy ro-Babylonians  this  art  was  highly 
developed,  and  Biblical  texts  make  mention  of  the 
fact.  The  mantle  that  tempted  Achan  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  24)  was  of  Babylonian  make,  i.e.,  according  to 
Josephus  ("Ant."  v.  I,  §  10),  embroidered  in  gold. 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  embroidered  byssus  from  Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  If  the  chapters  of  Exodus  relating 
the  preparations  for  the  Tabernacle  and  its  erection 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  events  narrated,  proof 
is  established  that  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  the  embroiderer's  craft.  Wilkinson  ("Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians."  ii.  166) sees 
adaptations  of  Egyptian  models  in  the  hangings  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Kx.  xxvi.  86,  xxvii.  16.  xxxvi.  37, 
xxxviii.  18)  and  in  Aaron's  coat  and  girdle  (Ex. 
xxviii.  89,  xxxix.  29).  On  the  Other  hand,  Delit/sch 
C  Babel  und  Bibel  "),  among  others,  assumes  that  in 
this  and  many  other  things  the  Babylonians  must 
be  regarded  as  the  teachers  of  the  Hebrews.  At  till 
events,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Israelitish  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Canaan,  embroidered  cloth  was 
\  aluable  because  rare  enough  to  be  coveted  as  boot) 

in  war  (Judges  v.  30). 

In  lb-brew  three  words  tire  employed   to  connote 

the  craft  and  the  finished  product:  (1)  "Tashbez" 
and  its  derivative  forms  are  used  exclusively  in 
Exodus  ( xxviii.  4)  in  connection  with  sacerdotal 
garments  (A.  V.  "  broidcred  "  ;  R,  V.  "checkered"). 
The    root    also    occurs     in     the    description     of    the 

princess'  dress,  Ps.  xlv.  14,  where  the  R.  V.  has 
"inwrought  with  gold."  In  the  Mishnah  the  root 
stands  for  smoothing  and  ornamenting  wood  or 
metal  (Hiil.  25a.  b).  (2)  "  Itakam  "  (whence  "rik 
mail  "and  "rokein")  means  to  embroider  in  colors 
with  the  needle;  to  variegate  (Judges  v,  80;  Ezek. 
xvi.10,  18,  18;  xxvi.  16;  xxvii.  7,  16  [comp.  Cornill, 
"Ezekiel,"  text];  Ps.  xlv.  15).  It  is  used  also  of 
i  In   colors  of    feathers  (Ezek.    xvii   8)  and  of  stones 
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[  <  liron.  xxix.  2).  In  the  Targum  the  derivative 
noun  NTlOpi  stands  for  colored  dots;  while  in 
m  riac  KTIDp "III  means  "freckles  "  "  Rokem  "  isthe 
name  of  the  craftsnjan  (Ex.  xxvi.  36),  generally  as 
aociated  with  (3)  "hashab"  (whence  "hosheb";  I!. 
Y  "the  cunning  workman").  According  to  Yoma 
72b,  "hosheb  "  designates  the  designer  of  thecolored 
pattern,  which  the  rokem  followed  and  executed 
with  t lie  needle.  But  R.  Nehemiah  is  probablj 
in.  iit  exact  in  sa\  ing  that  the  rokem  works  with  the 
needle,  ami  hence  variegates  only  one  side  of  the 
fabric;  while  the  hosheb  is  a  weaver  who  works  his 
pattern  on  both  sides  (see  Kimhi  to  Judges  v.  30; 
idem,  in  "Sefer ha-Shorashim,"  *.■».  iiDpi;   Moore, 

••Judges."  p.  171,  with  reference  to  Judges  v.  30). 

Figuratively.  '"  rakam  "  is  used  both  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  exxxix.  15)  and  in  later  Hebrew  (Yer.  Bezah   i. 
60a  .   Lev,  R.  xxix. :  Niddah  24b)  for  the  forming  of 
i  he  embryo,  undoubtedly  because  the  veins  and  arte 
riesgiveit  the  appearance  of  an  embroidered  pattern. 

E.  G.  II. 

EMBRON  FAMILY,  THE.     See  Ambron. 

EMBRYO  (1311') :  The  young  of  a  mammal  while 
still  connected  with  the  body  of  its  mother.  The 
child  "en  ventre sa  mere"  of  English  law  was  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  t  lie  new  Hala- 
kah, the  former  considering  it  a  separate  living  being, 
and  the  latter  as  only  a  part  or  a  limb  of  its  mother. 
Tin-  view  of  the  ancient  Halakah  was  subsequently 
followed  by  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites,  while  the 
new  Halakah  was  represented  mostly  by  the  Phari- 
sees and  Rabbinites,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  school  of  Shammai,  known  for  itscon 
servative  tendencies,  tried  to  carry  out  the  tradition 
of  the  old  Halakah.  But  apparently  even  the  Rab- 
binites were  not  always  consistent.  This  contro- 
versy concerned  mostly  ritual  questions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  embryois  qualified  as  permitted 
food  in  the  slaughtering  of  the  cow.  According  to 
the  ancient  Halakah,  which  considers  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent being  by  itself,  it  would  require  special 
slaughtering,  and.  as  this  is  impossible,  all  embryos 
are  thei.  tore  forbidden  for  food.  The  point  would 
also  concern  the  criminal  law,  as  in  tin-  case  id'  a  man 
causing  the  death  of  the  embryo  by  injuring  its 
mother.  According  to  the  old  Halakah  he  would  be 
considered  as  a  murderer;  according  to  the  new  he 
woidd  only  be  treated  as  a  man  injuring  a  limb. 
Another  instance  would  be  the  execution  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  condemned  to  death  by  the  court.     Ac 

Cording  to  the  first  view  the  execution  could  not  take 
place  until  the  child  was  born;  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  embryo,  as  part  of  her  being,  has  to  suffer  by 
the  deatli  of  the  mother.  With  regard  to  civil  ques- 
tions it  is  considered  as  a  living  child  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all. 

The  still-born  child  does  not  inherit  from  its 
mother,  so  as  to  transmit  her  inheritance  to  its 
brothers  on  the  father's  side.  But  if  the  child  lives 
bill  an  hour  after  the  mother,  it  does  transmit  her 
inheritance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  gift  or  legacy  to  an  mi 
horn  child  can  be  made  valid  at  all.  It  is  admitted 
that,  if   the  words  of   the  gifl   or  legacy  are  "in  pra  - 

senti"itdoesnot  take  effect,  as  the  child  "en  ventre" 


is  incapable  of  receiving  a  benefit  ;  if  the  words  are: 
"When  such  a  woman  gives  birth,  1  give  to  the 
child,"  it  is  still  disputable,  unless  the  embryo  is  the 
child  of  the  giver  himself,  in  which  case  the  gift  or 
legacy  is  valid. 

The  child  unborn  at  the  father's  death,  but  coin- 
ing to  life  afterward,  does  not  diminish  the  share  of 
the  first  horn  son.  This  position  of  the  Talmud 
(B.  B.  142a,  b)  is  illustrated  by  Rashbam  (who  here 
takes  Rashi's  place)  thus:  If  Jacob,  dying,  leavi  a 
120  minas  of  silver  and  two  sons — Reuben  (first) 
and  Simeon  (second)— aud  his  wife  is  afterward  de- 
livered of  a  third  son,  Levi,  Reuben  gets  one-third 
of  the  whole  (=  40  minas)  and  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder; that  is,  he  receives  altogether  66$  minas ; 
the  remaining  53  J- minas  are  divided  equally  between 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  each  receive  20$  minas. 
Should  Levi  die  afterward,  Reuben  would  get  one. 
third  of  the  whole  (  =  40  minas)  plus  one-half  the 
remainder;  that  is,  Reuben  and  Simeon  would  have 
respectively  80  and  40  minas.  just  as  if  Levi  had  not 
been  born. 

As  has  been  mentioned  under  AGNATES,  a  pos- 
thumous first-born  son  does  not  receive  a  double 
share 
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EMDEN  :  Prussian  maritime  town  in  the  pro\ 
ince  of  Hanover.  It  is  not  known  when  Jews  first 
srii  led  there.  In  the  sixteenth  century  David  Gans 
mentions  ("Zemah  Dawid,"  1581,  ii.)  Jews  at  Em- 
den. In  the  letter  of  complaints  (.March  9,  1590) 
against  Count  Edzard  I.  and  "the  magistrate,"  ad- 
dressed by  the  citizens  of  Emden  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, who  had  come  to  Emden  to  settle  the 
difficulties  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
the  citizens  included  as  a  grievance  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  permitted  the  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  wore  no  distinctive  badge. 
The  commissioners  dismissed  this  complaint,  and 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  city  as  heretofore.  En- 
no's  son,  Urich  II.,  received  Jews  at  his  court;  and 
once  a  Jewish  couple  was  married  by  a  rabbi  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  This  aroused  the  ire 
of  a  zealous  Lutheran. clergyman,  Walther,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows:  "In  the  presence  of  100 
devils  one  pair  of  devils  has  been  coupled  by  an 
elderly  devil;  people  have  no  regard  either  for  God 
or  for  myself."  In  the  memoirs  of  Gluckel  of  IIa- 
mki.n  (1645-1719)  mention  is  made  of  a  rabbi  of 
Frisia,  of  David  Hanau,  and  of  other  Jews  of 
Emden.  In  1744  Emden,  with  East  Friesland,  be- 
came part  of  Prussia,  and  the  Jews  in  these  districts 
came  under  Prussian  regulations.  At  that  time  the 
\  early  sum  paid  for  protection  by  the  Jews  of  Bast 
Friesland  amounted  to  776  thalers ;  in  Emden  itself 
the  regularly  protected  Jew  had  the  right  to  be- 
queath this  protection  to  one  son,  on  payment  of 
so  thalers.    - 

On  May  30.  1702,  there  was  an  uprising  against 
the  Jews  of  Emden.  who  were  accused  of  having 
caused  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage;  and  the 
magistrate  did  not  succeed  in  dispersing  the  mob 
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until  the  houses  of  four  of  the  mosl  wealthj  Jews 
had  been  destroyed,  though  noi  sacked  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Napoleon  incorporated  East 
Friesland  with  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  under  his 
brother  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  freed  the  Jews  from 
their  restrictions  and  granted  them  (Fib.  '-':;.  1808) 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  us  the  Jewsof  France 
—that  is,  equal  citizenship.  Heavy  payments  for 
protection   were  no    longer  exacted. 

Under        At  thai  time  there  were  about  I  364 

French  Jews  in  the  Emden  arrondisscmenl 
Protection.  Of  that  number  there  were  not  more 
than  500  in  the  city  of  Emden,  and  of 
these  about  100  were  in  indigent  circumstances 
After  the  consistorial  organization  of  the  six  new 
(Motrins  under  the  central  consistory  of  Paris  in  1811, 
Emden  became  the  seal  of  the-  synagogue  for  the 
departmental  localities  of  <  lester-Ems  1 1,500  Jews), 
Wesermundungcn  1 1. 129),  ami  Oberems  (1,076). 

After  ila-  wars  hi  liberation,  Emden  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Banover,  ami  the  Jews 
thrown  back  under  former  conditions,  limn 
which  they  wire  not  liberated  until  1*42.  Since 
1866  Emden,  with  Hanover,  lias  belonged  to  Prussia. 
The  community  of  Emden  numbered  in  1902  about 
1 

Emden  has  been  I'm'  centuries  the  home  of  famous 
rahhis.     Tin-  following  may  he  mentioned:    Mcna 

hem  b.  Jacob  ha  [Cohen;   .Muses  sin b.  Nathan 

ba-Kohcn  id  1668);  Simon  ba-Kohen  (d.  1725); 
Jacob  Emdex;  Abraham  b.  Jacob  (d.  1758) ;  Abra- 
ham Moses  Kelmy  ha  Levi;  Baruch  Koslin;  MeYi 
Qlogati  b.  Aaron  (d.  1809);    Abraham  b.  Aryeh  L5b 

b.  Hayyim  LoAvensta i;   Samson  Raphael  Hirsch 

(isil  47);  Hermann  Hamburgerfd.  1*70);  I'.  Buch 
hnl/  el.  1892);  Dr.  Lob,  district  rabbi  of  Emden,  in 
1908. 

A  magistrate  of  Emden  is  credited  with  granting, 
In  1649,  privileges  to  Portuguese  Jews   which  were 
■.,  ,|    in    1 703,  ami   in    virtue  "I'   which    they  1" 

came    full    citizens.     Among    the    Portuguese    al 

Emden  may  in-  menti d  the  physician  Abraham 

German (1  752),  formerly  living  at  Amsterdam  ;  Isaac 
render  Hock  (1753);   Isaac  de  Leuios  (1765);  ami 
c   Aletrino  (1782).     They   were    favorably    n 
i  .1  in  the  tow  n.  because,  as  the  magistrate  di 
clared,  "  People  of  this  kind  are  useful,  and  even  in 
dispensable,  for  carrying  on  the  West-Indian  trade." 
Four  .l.ws  of  Emden  are  mentioned  among  those 

who  all  en.  lei  1  the  fair  a  I   Leipsic  ill  1690,  ami  a  largi 

number  are  mentioned  in   the  responsa  of  J 

Emden  (lies] n    ii.,   Nos.  '-'1  et  seq.)  and  in  bis 

a biography  ("Megillat  Sefer,"  ed.  Kahana,  pp 

819  et 
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EMDEN,  HERMANN  SELIGMANN  :  Ger 
man  engraver  and  photographer;  bornal  Frankfort 


mi  the  Main  Oct.  is.  1815;  died  there  Sept.  6,  1875 
I       |  evincinga  love  for  art  and  unable  to  afford  an 
academic  education,  he  entered  an  engraving  and 
lithographic  establishment  asan  apprentice,  endear 
oring  especially  to  perfect  himself  in  the  artistic  side 
of  his  work.     In  is;;:;  he  left   Frankfort  and  went 
to  Hersfeld,  Darmstadt,  and  Bonn.       Ilis  portrait 
engra^  ing  of  rope  1'ius  IX.  and  his  views  of  Caub, 
Bornhofen,  and  the  Maxburg  belong  to  this  period. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  photography,  then 
in  its  infancy,  ami  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  a 
studio  at  Frankfort  on  ihe  Main.     He  made  his  rep- 
utation as  photographer  by  the  work  "  Der  Horn  zu 

Mainz    und    Seine    Deiikmaler  in   36  OriginalpllOtO- 

graphien,"  to  whit  h  Lilbke  refers  several  times  in 
his  "History  of  An  "  Emden  was  the  first  to  com 
pose  artistic  photographic  groups  ("Die  Rastatter 
Dragoner,"  "Die  Saarbrtlcker  Ulanen,"  etc  I,  and 
«  as  also  among  tlie  first  to  utilize  photography  for 
Ihe  study  of  natural  science. 

A.  W. 
EMDEN,  JACOB  ISRAEL  BEN  ZEBI 
ASHKENAZIi  ya'ABeZ);  officially  called  JACOB 
HERSCHEL) :  German  Talmudist  and  anti  shah 
bethaian;  born  al  AltonaJune4,  1697;  died  there 
April  19,  177U.  Until  seventeen  Emden  studied  Tal- 
mud   under    his   father,  known   as    "llakani    Zebi," 

first  at  Altona,  then  (1710-14)  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1715  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mordecaiben  Naph 
tali  Kohen,  rabbi  of  Ungarish  Brod,  Moravia,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  his  father-in-law's  yeshibah. 
Emden  became  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  Tal- 
mudic  literature;  later  he  studied  philosophy, 
( 'abala.  ami  grammar,  and  made  an  effort  to  acquire 
the  Latin  and  Dutch  languages,  in  which,  however. 
he  was  seriously  hindered  b)  his  belie!  that  a  .lew 

should   occupy    himself   with   secular  sciences   only 

during  the  hour  of  twilight.  He  was  also  opposed 
to  philosophy,  and  maintained  that  the  "Moreh" 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Maimonides  (" Mit 
pahai  Befarim").  Hespent  three  years  al  Ungarish- 
Brod,  where  he  held  the  office  of  private  lecturer 
in  Talmud.  Then  he  became  a  dealer  in  jewelry 
mil  other  articles,  which  occupation  compelled  him 
to  travel.  He  generally  declined  toaccepl  the  office 
of  rabbi,  though  in  1728  he  was  induced  i"  accept, 
the  rabbinate  of  Emden,  from  which  place  he  took 
his  name. 

In  1738  he  returned  to  All e  where  he  obtained 

the  permission  of  ihe  Jewish  community  to  possess 
i  p  hate  s\  nagogue.  Emden  wasat  Bret  on  friendly 
terms  w  ith  Moses  Hagis,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 

miii    ii    Altona,  who  was  afterward  turned 

against  Emden  bj  S calumny.    Ilis  relations  w  il  Ii 

Ezekiel    Eatzenellenbogen,   ihe  chief  rabbi  "f  the 

Qen niiiiiiniiy,  were  strained   from  the  very 

beginning,  Emden  seem  t"  have  considered  everj 
in 'i  ,  or  ol  his  I  ai  her  as  an  intruder,  A  lew  yea  is 
later  Emden  obtained  from  the  King  of  Denmark 
ihe  pri\  ili  •  ■  i  «  tablishing  at  Altona  a  printing 
press,  lie  was  goon  nttacked  for  his  publication  of 
the  "Siddur  'Ammude  Shamayim,"  being  accused 
of  having  dealt  arbitrarily  wiih  ihe  text  Hi 
pun.  nis  did  noi  cease  denouncing  him  even  after  he 
hid  obtained  for  his  work  ihe  approbation  of  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  German  communities. 
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Emden  is  especially  known  for  his  controversial 
activities,    his   attacks    being    generally    directed 
against  the  adherents,  or  those  he  supposed  to  be 
ents,  of  Sbabbethai  Zebi.     <  >f  these  control  er 
vies  the  most  celebrated  was  that  with  Jonathan 
Eybeschiltz,  who  in  Emden's  eyes  was  a  convicted 
Shabbethaian      The  controversy  lasted  several  years. 
continuing  even  after  Eybeschiitz's  death.     Emden's 
iss,  rtion  of  the  heresy  of  his  antagonist  was  chiefly 
based  on  the  interpretation  of  some 
Emden-      amulets   prepared  by  Eybeschiltz,  in 
Eybe-         which  Emden  professed  to  see  Shah 
schiitz        betlmian   allusions  (see  EvBESCHUTZ, 
Con-         Jonathan).     Hostilities  began  before 
troversy.     Eybeschiltz  left  Prague ;  when  Eybe- 
schiltz was  named  chief  rabbi  of  the 
three  communities  of  Altona.  Hamburg,  and  Wands 
beck  (1751),  the  controversy  reached  the  stage  of 
intense  and  bitter  antagonism.     Emden  maintained 
that  be  was  at  first  prevented  by  threats  from  pub- 
lishing any  thing  against  Eybeschiltz.     He  solemnly 
declared  in  his  synagogue  the  writer  of  the  amulets 
to   be  a  Shabbethaian  heretic  and  deserving  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  majority  of  the  community  favoring  Eybe- 
schiltz, the  council  condemned  Emden  as  a  calumnia- 
tor. People  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommun- 
ication, not  to  attend  Emden's  synagogue,  and  he 
himself  was  forbidden  to  issue  anything  from  his 
press.  As  Emden  still  continued  his  philippics 
against  Eybeschiltz,  he  was  ordered  by  the  council 
of  the  three  communities  to  leave  Altona.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  king's 
charter,  and  he  was,  as  he  maintained,  relentlessly 
persecuted.  Ilis  life  seeming  to  be  in  actual  danger, 
he  left  the  town  and  took  retime  in  Amsterdam 
(May,  1751),  where  he  had  many  friends  and  where 
he  joined  the  household  of  his  brother-in-law,  Aryeh 
Lob  b.  Saul,  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazic  community. 
Emden's  cause  was  subsequently  taken  up  In  the 
court  of  King  Frederick  of  Denmark,  and  on  June 
:!,  175i,  a  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  Emden, 
severely  censuring  the  council  of  the  three  commu- 
nities and  condemning  them  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
thalers.  Emden  then  returned  to  Altona  and  t  ook 
possession  of  his  synagogue  and  printing-establish 
ment.  though  he  was   forbidden  to  continue  his  agi 

tation  against   Eybeschiltz.    The  latter's  partizans, 
however,  did  aot  desist  from  their  warfare  against 
Emden.     They  accused  him  before  the  authorities  ol 
i  ontinuing  to  publish  denunciations  against  his  op- 
ponent.    One    Friday   evening   (July  8,    1755)   his 
was   broken  into  and  his   papers  seized  and 
turned  ovi  r  to  the  "  Ober-PrSsident,"  Von  Kwalen 
Six  months  later  Von  Kwalen  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  three  scholars,  who.  after  a  close  examina 
tion.  found  nothing  w  hich  could  inculpate  Emden. 
Emden    was  undoubtedly   very   quick-tempered 
and  of  a  jealous  disposition.      The   truth  or   falsity 
of  his  denunciations  against  Eybeschiltz  can  uot  bi 
proved,  but  the  Facl  remains  that  he  quarreled  with 

almost  all   his  contemporaries.      lie  considered   thai 

>    man  who  was  Dot    for  him  was  against   him. 

and   attacked    him   accordingly.      Still,  he   seems   to 

have  enjoyed  a  certain  authority,  even  among  the 
Polish    rabbis,    the   majority   of  whom    sided    with 


K\  In  schiitz,  and  hud  once  even  excommunicated 
Emden  upon  the  initiative  of  Hayyim  of  Lublin 
(1751).  Thus  in  1756  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Constantinov  applied  to  Emden  to  aid  in  repressing 
the  Shabbethaian  movement.  As  the Shabbethaians 
referred  much  to  the  Zohar,  Emden  thought  it  wise 
to  examine  that  hook,  and  after  a  careful  study  he 
concluded  that  a  great  part  of  the  Zohar  was  the 
production  (if  an  impostor  (see  "Mitpahat  Scfarim  "). 

Emden's  works  show  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  critical  powers  rarely  found  among  his  contem- 
poraries, who  generally  took  things  for  granted.  He 
was  strictly  Orthodox,  never  deviating  the  least 
from  tradition.  e\  en  when  the  difference  in  time  and 
circumstance  might  have  fairly  been  regarded  as 
warranting  a  deviation  from  the  old  custom.  In  177',! 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  having  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  burial  on  the  day  of  death,  the 
.lews  in  his  territories  approached  Emden  with  the 
request  that  lie  demonstrate  from  the  Talmud  that 
a  longer  exposure  of  a  corpse  would  be  against  the 
Law.  Emden  referred  them  to  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  great  influence  with  Christian  authorities;  but 
as  .Mendelssohn  agreed  with  the  ducal  order.  Emden 
wrote  to  him  and  urged  the  desirability  of  opposing 
the  duke  if  only  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  irrelig 
iousness  he  (Mendelssohn)  had  aroused  by  his  asso- 
ciations. 

Emden  was  a  very  prolific  writer;  his  works  fall 
into  two  classes,  polemical  and  rabbinical.  Among 
the  former  are : 

Torat  ha-Kena'ot,  a  biography  (if  Sbabbethai  Zebi,  and  criti- 
cisms of  Nebeniiab  Hayyon,  Jonathan  Kybeschiitz,  and  others. 
Amsterdam,  1753. 

'Edut  be-Ya'akob,  on  the  supposed  heresy  of  Eybeschiltz,  and 
including  Iggeret  Shuui,  a  letter  to  the  rabbi* 
His  Works,    "f  the  "  Four  Lands."    Altona.  1756. 

Sbimmush,  comprising  three  smaller  works: 
Shot  la-Sus  and  Meteg  la-Hamor,  on  Die  crowing  influence  of 
the  Shabbethaians,  and  Shebet  le-Gew  Kesilim.  a  refutation  of 
heretical  demonstrations.    Amsterdam,  1758-63. 

shfliir.it  Luhot  ha- A  wen,  a  refutation  of  Eybeschiitz's  "  I.iihot 
•Edut."    Altona,  1759. 

Sehok  ha-Kesil.  Yekeb  Ze'eb.  and  Gat  Derukab,  three  polemical 
works  published  In  the  **  Hit'abbekut  "  of  one  of  his  pupils.  Al- 
tona, 1763. 

Hereb  Piflyyot,  Iggeret  Purim,  Teshubot  ha-Minim,  and  Zik- 
karon  be-Sef er,  on  money-changers  and  bankers  (unpublished). 

His  rabbinical  works  include: 

I.ehem  Shamayim,  a  commentary  mi  the  Mishnah,  with  -i 
treatise  in  two  parte,  on  Maimonides*  *'Yad,"  Bet  ba-Behlrab. 
Altona,  1738;  vTandsbeck,"  1733. 

Iggeret  Bikkoret,  responsa.    Altona,  1783. 

She'elat  Ya'abez,  a  collect! ( :S7:;  responsa.  Altona,  1739-69, 

Siddur  TeQllah,  an  edition  of  the  ritual  with  a  commentary, 
grammatical  nuns,  ritual  laws,  and  various  treatises,  in  three 
parte:  Bet-El,  Sba'ar  ba-Shamayim,  and  Migda]  'Oz.  It  also 
Includes  a  treatise  entitled  Eben  Bohan,  ami  a  criticism  on 
Menabem  di  Lonzauo's  "'Abodal  Mikdash,"  entitled  Sedei 
Abodah.    Altona,  1743  is. 

•i>  \t.nt.  a  c mentary  to  Abot,  with  Lehem  Nekudim,  a 

matical  notes.    Amsterdam,  1751. 

Sha'agat  Aryeh,  a  sermon,  also  Included  in  his  Kishsbuiim 
le-Ta'akob.    Amsterdam,  1755. 

Seder   'Olam  Rabbab  we-Zuta,   the   two   Sedei   '01am   and 
gillat  Ta'anlt,  edited  with  critical  notes.    Hamburg 

Met'  u-Ke/i'ali.   novelise  en  the  (  H'.ili   Hayyim,  ill  two 
the  first   part,  Mltpahal  Sefarim,  being  an  expurgation  of  the 
Zohar:  the  second,  a  criticism  mi  "Emunat  Hakamim" 

"Mishnal   Hakai ."  and  polemical  letters  addressed 

rabbi  "f  Konigsberg.    Altona,  1761  68. 

Zizim  u-Ferahim,  a  collection  of  cabalistic  articles  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.     Utona,  1768. 

Luah  Eresh,  grammatical  notes  mi  the  prayers,  and  a  criticism 
uf  Solomon  Hena'a  "Sha'are  reflllah."    Altona.  17H9. 
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Sbemesb  Zedakah.    Altona,  L7T2. 

Pesah  Gadol.  TeflUal  resharim,  and  Holi  Ketem.    Altona, 
ITT.',. 
Sha'are  'Azarah.    Altona,  1776. 
Dlbre  Emel  u-Mlshpal  Shalom  (n.  d.  and  n.  p.). 

His  unpublished  rabbinical  writings  are  the  fol 

lowing  : 

Kislislnirim  le-Ya'akob,  collection  "f  sermons. 

Za'akat  Damlm,  refutation  "I  Hie  blood  accusation  In  Poland. 

Balakab  Pesu^ab. 

Hilkcui  [i-Meshiha,  responsum  to  K.  Israel  LipscbiTtz. 

Mada'ab  Rabbab. 

Gal-'Ed,  commentaryto  Rasbiand  n>  the  Targum  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Em  la-Binah,  commentary  to  the  whole  Bible. 

Em  la-Mlkra  we  la-Masoret,  also  a  commentary  to  the  Bible. 

Marginal  novellas  on  the  Talmud  ol  Babylon. 

Megillal  Sefer,  containing  biographies  oi  himself  and  of  his 
(al  her. 

Emden  also  annotated  the  following  works: 
Saadia  Qaon's  "Sefer  ha-Pedut  we  ba-Purkan"; 
Elijah  Levita's  "Meturgeman";  Estori  Farhi's 
"Kaftoru  Ferah";  Caro's  " Kereti  u-Peleti " ;  Isaac 
b.  Judah  ha  Levi's  "Pa'aneah  Raza";  Isaac  Abra- 
vancl's  "  Rosh  Amanah  " ;  Maimonides'  "Iggerot"; 
Moses  Graf's  "WayakhelMosheh";  Benjamin  Musa- 
fia's  "Musaf  he-'Aruk."  Wagenaar,  in  his  "Tole- 
dot  Vicuiii/"  attributes  to  Emden  the  cabalistic 
••  Marina}  im." 

Bibliography:  <;riitz.  Gesch.  R«l  ed.,  x.  :m  388;  Megiilat  Se- 
:,,  (Emden's  autobiography),  Warsaw,  1896;  Wagenaar,  Z'o- 
ledol  Ya'ahez,  Amsterdam,  MS*;  Azuhii.  ShemhOrQedoUm.i. 
86;  FOrst, in  Orient. Lit. Til. 442;  Halberstamm, in  Berliner's 
Magazin.  v.  203,  ix.  173;  D.  liaufmann,  In  Moncdsschrift. 
xl.  330-331,  xli.  333  336,  362-369,  426  429;  Furat,  llihl.  Jud.  i. 
240  214.  On  the  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eybeschutz 
see  ll<t-shithiii;  w.  :u:i  ,1  «■■;.,  xii.  lsl-litt,  r>4K-.V>2,  mc'  till). 
646  652,  686-692. 
B,  s.  M.  Ski,. 

EMERALD.     See  Gems. 

EMET  WE-YAZZIB:  The  initial  words  of  the 
morning  benediction  following  the  Shema'  and  clo- 
sing with  the  Ge'ullah  ("Redemption").  Recited 
in  the  priests  after  the  Shema'  in  the  morning  sei  \ 
ice  in  the  Temple  hall,  "  lishkat  ha-gazit  "  (Tamid  v. 
1).  ir  lias  retained  its  place  in  the  service  ever  since, 
and  the  rule  afterward  was  made  not  to  interrupt 
the  connection  between  the  last  two  words  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  Shema',  the  chapter  on  zizit, 
and  "emet,"asif  the  words,  "  the  Lord  your  God" 
"is  true."  formed  one  sentence  (coinp.  Jer.  \.  10; 
Ber.  ii.  '.';  Ma.  b).  Zunz  ("G.  V."  p.  383)  thinks  the 
original  benediction  contained  only  forty-five  words, 
hut  the  fact  that  if  had  the  name  "Emet  we-Ya??ib" 
in  the  earliest  times  upsets  his  theory  of  the  original 
simplicity  of  the  benediction.  The  first  sentence, 
"True  and  firm,  established  and  enduring,  right  and 
faithful,  beloved  and  precious,  desirable  and  pleas- 
ant, revered  and  mighty,  well  ordered  and  accepta- 
ble, g I   and   beautiful  [a  strange   mixture  of   lie 

brew  ami  Aianif  .in  words],  is  Thy  word  unto  us 
forever  and  ever,"  refers  to  the  Shema'  as  a  solemn 
profession  of  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  follow  ed  by 
two  other  sentences,  beginuing  with  "  Emet,"  refer- 
ring possibly  to  the  two  oilier  sections  of  the 
Shema'.  while  the  other  sentences  beginning  with 
"Emet"  the  German  liturgy  has  three,  the  Sephai 
die  live  arc  addressed  to  God,  and  lead  on  to  the 
idea  of  God  as  Redeemer. 

Thai  the  "  Emel  wc-Yazzib  "  should  contain  refer- 
ences io  God's  kingdom,  to  the  redemption  of  Israel 


from  Egypt,  and  to  the  wonders  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
a  rule  made  as  early  as  the  tannai tic  time  (Tosef., 
Ber.  ii.  1;  Yer.  Ber.  i.  3d).  Zunz  (i.e.)  assigns  the 
latter  part,  describing  in  poetic  and  partly  alpha- 
betic-acrostic form  the  wonders  of  divine  redemp- 
tion, to  payyefanhu  of  the  geonic  age.  The  tone, 
however,  of  exuberant  joy  at  Israel's  redemption, 
the  accentuation  of  the  "  humble,"  and  the  special 
reference  to  the  Song  of  Moses  as  the  hymn  of 
"great  rejoicing," indicate  a  Hasidean  origin (comp. 
l'hilo,  "  DeVitaContemplativa";  Rev.  xv.  3).  Still. 
the  concluding  formula  was  not  fixed  before  the 
geonic  time  (see  Zunz,  I.e. ;  Rapoport,  "Kalir,"  p. 
146;  Liturgy). 

Bibliography:  Abudraham, Siddur  Shnhnrii  :  Landsbut,in 
Edelman's  Hegyon  Leb,  p.  60.  Konlgsberg,  1845;  Beer,  Abo- 
tint   Yisracl,  p.  84,  Rodelsheim,  1868 ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  deg 
Volke*  Israel,  iii.  196,  note  1. 
A.  K. 

EMIGRATION.      See  MIGRATION. 

EMIM  ("terrible  ones"):  A  name  applied  (Deut. 
ii.  10)  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Moab,  though 
the  Scptuagint  reads  for  it,  'Ofi/tiv.  The  name  is  used 
(Gen.  xiv.  5)  to  designate  also  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  of  Kirjathaim.  Here  the  Scptuagint  calls  them 
'0/i/taioi,  but  in  both  passages  tin  Vulgate  supports 
the  Hebrew  text. 

They  are  described  (Deut.  I.e.)  as  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,  and  are  said  to  be  "a  people 
great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim,  which  also 
were  accounted  Rephaim  "  (A.  V.  "giants"). 

Kirjathaim,  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
Gen.  I.e.,  was  north  of  the  Arnon,  among  the  towns 
taken  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37; 
Josh.  xiii.  19;  and  G.  A.  Smith,  "Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land,"  pp.  567,  note  1 ;  568,  note 
1).     It  is  now  called  "Kurcyat." 

The  name  "Emim"  was  probably  given  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terror  inspired  by  these  better-nour- 
ished inhabitants,  who,  to  the  underfed,  undersized 
men  of  the  desert,  seemed  giants. 

j.  jr.  G.   A.  B. 

EMIN  PASHA  (EDUARD  CARL  OSCAR 
THEODOR  SCHNITZER):  German  explorer; 
born  at  Oppeln,  Prussian  Silesia.  .March  28,  1840 
killed  at  Kinena  Station.  Kongo  Free  State,  (Jet.  S3 
or  24,  189'3.  When  he  was  only  two  years  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Neisse,  where  in  1846  the  boy  was 
baptized  into  the  Protestant  Church.  Al'ler  finish- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Neisse  gymnasium,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Breslau,  KOnigsberg,  and  Berlin,  pass- 
ing the  M.D.  examination  in  1864.  From  childhood 
it  was  his  ambition  to  travel.  This  desire  had  such 
a  strong  hold  on  him  that  he  left  the  university  in 
ism  before  passing  bis  slate  examination,  and  went 
to  England,  then  to  Italy,  and  finally  to  Turkey. 
In  1865 he  was  appointed  quarantine  medical  offi- 
cer  at  Antivari  near  Constantinople,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  four  years.     In   1*70  he  became 

physician  to  Hakki  Ismail  Pasha,  after  whose  death 

lie  paid(1874)a  brief  visit  to  bis  home,  and,  trav- 
eling through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  went 
to    Egypt.      He   arrived   in    Khartum    Dec.    '■',    1875, 

joined  Gordon  Pasha,  then  gover ■  of  the  Equa 

torial  Provinces,  at.  Lado,  became  bis  physician, 
taking  the  name  of  "F.inin,"  and  \\  as  often  entrusted 
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with  responsible  political  and  administrative  duties. 
When  Gordon  became  governor-general  "t  the  Su- 
dan, he  appointed  Emin  Bej  governor  of  the  Eqna 
torial  Province-.  |  1878). 

Emin  explored  and  inspected  his  province  with 
Indefatigable  zeal.  In  the  meantime  the  Mahdi 
uprising  bad  begun,  and  Haul'  Pasha,  the  successor 
lordon,  bad  himself  been  succeeded  bj  Abd  el 
Kader  in  1882.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Emin 
Bey  went  to  Khartum.  Returning  toLado,  be  found 
(hat  the  rebellion  had  spread  to  his  province.  II- 
had  endeavored  to  keep  control  of  Equatoria,  but 
the  su  :  the  Mahdi  made  it  increasingly  dif 

tieult      In  1883  the  lasl  steamer  with  merchandise 

and  new  s  ait  i  \  ed 
from  Khartum.  In 
1885  Khartum  fell 
and<  lordon  was  slain. 
Emin  was  forced  to 
retire  to  Wadelai  Re 
bellion  broke  out  in 
his  ou  n  camj).  and  to 
Insi;  he  received  the 
news  officially  that 
the  Egyptian  govern 
mi m  had  abandoned 
the  Sudan.  Emin  Pa 
|P  sha  w  as  gh  en  "  un- 
limited freedom  ul'ae 
tion,  and  permission 
to  lei  real  upon    En 

lisli  territory,  if  nec- 
essary."   For  i  be  fi  il 
lowing  two  years  news  from  Emin  was  scanty,  but 
he  still  held  his  province  and  cared  for  it  as  best  lie 

could. 

After  Gordon's  death,  interest  iii  the  Mahdi  up- 
rising centered  around  Emin  Pasha,  and  men  like 
Wilhelm  Junker,  Karl  Peters,  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
and  Stanley  projected  relief  expeditions.  In  1887 
Stanley  was  sent  out  from  England.  Aftermanj 
dangerous  adventures  be  met  Emin  Pasha  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  April  29, 
lsss.      a   (hrman    relief    expedition    under    Karl 

Petei      b  id    been  started,  but  was  abandoned    when 
the  new  s  from  Stanley  was  received.      Stanley's  ar 

rival  in  Attica  had  changed  Emin  Pasha's  position 
greatly.     Emin  himself  had  no  intention  of  leaving 

his  pr.n  inee  and  being  relieved.     When  the  uev\  a  of 

Stanley    reached    Emin's  soldiers,  an    uprising 
place,  and  the  pa-ha  was  made  a  prisoner  by  his  own 

1 1 if  ii,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  Equatoria,  or  to  be 

left  without  their  chief.     Finally,  Emin  con 

to  follow  Stanley.     On  Dec,  h  1889,  he  arrived  at 

imoyo  and  was  received  with  grcal  honor,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  an  accident  which 
changed  bis  plans  entirely.     In  March,  1890,  he  en- 

ll       G     nan  service  to  c luct  an  exploring 

expedition  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     Theexpedilion 
was  in .t   very  successful.     Emin   Pasha  disob 
instructions,  and  was  therefon  recalled  b 
man  governor  Wissmann.     Emin,  however,  pushed 
onward,    leaving  German   territory    and   marching 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Kongo  Free  State.     He  en 

I    his    old    province,  but,  turning   southwest, 
relietl  through  the  Congo  Free  Slate  toward  the 


Kongo.  Again  the  news  from  Emin  became  scanty, 
till  in  October,  1892,  Arabs  brought  information  to 
the  coast  that  the  pasha  had  been  assassinated. 

Emin  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  scientific 
explorer,  and  an  able  organizer  and  diplomat.  He 
added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  then  existing  of 
the  ornithology,  ethnography,  and  meteorology  of 
equatorial  Africa. 

Emin  has  left  several  well  kept  diaries,  and  he 

contributed  to  various  journals  and  periodicals. 

BiBLioGRArnv  :  i,.-..il'  Schweitzer, Briefi  und  Wissengchaft- 
llcht  Aufzeichnunoen  Emin  Paafta'a,  Edr.  ed..  New  York, 

[898    ll,  313  314  Rlvea  a  full  bibliography) . 

P.  T.   II. 

EMISSARY.  SeeAoENi  v,  Law  of;  Attorney. 

EMMANUEL.     Bee  Immantjel. 

EMMAUS  (l.o,.,-,  '  \,  E/iftav/t;   probably 

transcriptionsofnon  =  "warm  [springs]  "):  Name  of 
three  places  in    Palestine.     1.  A    town,  or  place, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Gorgias  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus (1  Mace.  iii.  40),  situated  in  southern  Judea, 
•Ji  miles,  or  176  stadia,  from  Jerusalem.     Its  inhab- 
itants were    sold    as   slaves    by    Cas-ius    (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xiv.  II.  |  2;  "B.  J."  i.  11,  §  2);  but,  through 
the  exertions  of  lh  nanus,  they  were  freed  by  Mar 
ins  Antonius  ("  Ant."  xiv.  12,  §  2).     Afterward  Em 
maus  became  a  Jewish   toparchy,  the  general  of 
which  was  John  the  Essene  ("JB.  J."  ii.  20,  §4). 
Burned  (fi.  4c.E.)by  the  Roman  general  Varus,  it. 
was  rebuilt  about  220  by  Julius  Africanus,  receu 
ing  the  name  of  "  Nicopolis."     It  is  known  at  pres 
ent   as  "Amwas."    south-southeast    from    Lydda 
Emmaus  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash.    The  spelling  variei — D1NON,  DIXOy.  D'OJ?. 
D1SDV- iU"'  D1KOK.      I'  is  slated  i  Kiel.  R.  vii.  T)  that 
after  the  death  oi   R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  all  his  dis- 
ciples  remained   at  Jabneh,   with    the   exception    of 

Eleazar  b.  'Arak,  who  went  lo  Emmaus  because  il 
wasa  healthful  place  with  fresh  water.    Certain  Tal- 

mudic    doctors     held    discussions    there   (Mak.    13a, 

Ker.  15a).  Two  noble  families  are  mentioned  al 
Emmaus,  whose  daughters  were  married  to  priests 

(Ar.  ii.  5) 

2.  A  small  place  in  Galilee,  between  Tiberias  and 
Gadara,  the  Talmudic  nan.   nnon,  nnnun  jnon. 

and  -run  ;n»n, :e  written  jnojj  1 Yer.  'Er.  v.  22d . 

Tosef.,  'Er.  p.  146,  5;  M.  K.  iii.  82;  Bheb.  i.\.  38). 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  t"  Ant."  xviii.  2,  § 

and  ("  B.  J."  iv.  I,  |  '■',)  as  being  colonized 
by  Vespasian. 

3.  A  villa  n  )  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  Jerusa- 
lem; mentioned  by  Luke  (xxiv.  18);  it  has  been  identi 
lied  by  Eusebiusand  Jeromew  ith  Emmaus-Nicopolis. 

Bidi i:  ii'itv  :  GriLtz,  in   Monotascftrt/t,  II.   112,  118;  Rapo- 

|i..rr.  •Ereh  Millln,  pp.  11"  113;  Netibauer,  a.  T.  pp.  inn  102; 

.   ch.  3d  ed.,  i.  •Jin.  ll.  irn. 
i     i ..  ii.  M     Si  i 

EMMERICH  FAMILY.     See  Gomferz 

EMPEDOCLES  OF  AGRIGENTUM  :  Greek 
philosopher  and  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  flourished 

in  the  Bftll  century  B.C. 

Empcdocles'  Bystem,  modified  by  the  Neoplatonic 

ol,  entered  into  Arabic  philosophy,  and  found 

•  ■  ponents  among  the  Ji  wish  philosophers  of  Spain 

of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.     A  certain 

Mohammed    ben    Abdallah    ibn  Masarrah,   at   the 
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beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  brought  fr the 

Orient  to  Spain  divers  works  wrongly  attributed  to 
Empi  docli  - 

The  most  renowned  representative  o1  the  pseudo- 
Empedocles'  sj  stem  among  Jewish  philosophers  was 
Il)n  Gabirol.  Universal  matter,  embracing  all  sim- 
ple and  composite  substances,  to  which  t  lie  immediate 
action  of  the  "ill  of  Cod  was  confined,  forms  the 
basis  of  his  " Mekor  Hayyim";  and  Shem-Tob,  its 
Hebrew  translator,  expressly  says  that  Gabirol  ex- 
pounded therein  the  theories  contained  in  Emped- 
ocles'  "On  the  Quintessence"  (Munk,  "Melanges 
de  Philosophie  Juive  et  Arabe,"  p.  3).  Moses  ibn 
Ezra,  in  his"'Arugat  ha-Bosem"  ("Zion,"ii.  134), 
cites  the  opinion  of  Empedocles  to  the  effect  that 
attributes  can  not  !»•  ascribed  to  God.  Judah  ha- 
l.evi.  in  the  "Cuzari"  (iv.  :i">s,  v.  406),  mentions 
several  times  the  school  of  Empedocles,  which  he 
criticizes,  as  he  does  also  those  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers. Joseph  ibn  Zaddik  ("'Olam  Katan,"  p.  52) 
recommends  the  worksof  Empedocles  on  the  prim:>l 
will;  while  Maimonides  ("Pe'erha-Dor,"  p.  28b),  as 
a  pure  Aristotelian,  advises  Ibn  Tibbon  not  to  waste 
his  lime  on  the  works  of  Empedocles. 

Many  traces  of  Empedocles'  teachings  are  found 

in  the  Cabala.     The  divine  principle  of  love,  which 

plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  system,  is  emphasized  in 

the*  Zohar.     "In  love,"  says  the  Zohar,  "is  found 

the  secret  of  divine  unity  ;   it  is  love  that  unites  the 

higher  and  lower  stages,   raising  the  lower  to  the 

level  of  the  higher,  where  all  must  be  one"  (Zohar, 

Wayakhel,  ii.   216a;    see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  476,  s  o. 

Cabala). 

Bibliography :  Bnabrastant,  Kttdb  at-Milal,  pp.  881  et  sea.; 
Hunk,  Melanges  dt  Philosophic  Juive  et  Arabe,  p.  ~41 : 
Stetnsctmeider,  Hebr.  Bihl.  illi.  16;  Kaufmann,  Die  AttrU 
butenh  in,  m  ii,  rJlidtechen  iteliginnsphUosnphU  dea  Mit- 
teUxlters,  pp.  125,  128,  309;  idem,  snnii,  n  liber  Salomn  Ibn 
(.hi, in, I.  1899. 

k.  I.  Br. 

EMPEREUR,  CONSTANTIN  L',  OF  OP- 
PUCK:  Professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages; born  at  Bremen  Jul}'"',  1591;  died  at  Leyden 
July  1,  1648.  I  lis  father,  Antonius  Caesar,  driven 
from  his  native  country  by  religious  persecution, 
went  to  Holland.  Constantin  graduated  in  1619, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Hard- 

erwijk.  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 

Iii  1627  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 

where  a  (hair  of  Christian  polemics  had  been  estab- 
lished under  the  title  "  controversarium  Judaicarum 
professor,"  In  instituting  this  chair  the  university 
had  two  aims  iii  view:  to  defend  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  .lews,  and  to  con- 
vert Jews  to  Christianity.  Constantin  discharged 
bis  duties,  which  were  rather  those  of  a  missionary 
than  of  a  professor,  with  much  tact  and  moderation, 
always  avoiding  aggressn  i 
Constantin  published  the  following  works:  "Er- 
Grammatica  Chaldseica,  Syra  et  .Eibiopica; 
Talmudis  Babylonici  Codex  Middoth,"  Amsterdam, 
1628;  "Sjomari  Lyra  Davidis,"  Leyden,  L628; 
"Tractatus  Middot,  sive  de  Mesura  Templi 
1630;  "Abrabanelis  et  Aliorum  Commentatio  in 
Jesaicum"  (Hebrew  and  Latin),  ib.  1631 ;  "Moses 
Kimehi   [ntroductio  ad   Scientiam,"   etc.,   ib.   1681; 


"  Josephi  Jachiadae  Paraphrasis  in  Danielem,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1633;  "Itinerarium  Benjaminis  a  Tudela" 
(Hebrew  and  Latin),  Leyden,  1633;  "Clavis  Tab 
mudica,  Completens  Formulas,  Loca  Dialectica  et 
Rhetorics  Priscorum  Judseorum,"  ib.  1634;  "  DeLegi- 
bus  EbrsBorumForensibus,"ift.  1637;  " Disputationes 
Tbeologie;e  Hardervicenae  sive  Systema  Thcoiogi- 
eum,"  ih.  1648;  "B.  C.  Bertramus,  de  Republics 
Ebraeorum,"  ib.  1651. 

Bibliography:  Kuenen,  Geschiedenis der  Joden  in  Neder- 
laiiil.  r > i ' -  259,260;  Siegenbeck,  Geschiedenis  der  Leidsche 
HooguschodU  ,  i.  136, 157,  166;  Miller,  Cat.  nan  Porter,  p. 78; 
Paquet,  Histoi/re  LtttSraire  des  Pays-Bas,  iii.  411  et  «■•;.; 

Steinsenneider,  in  Ze it.  fllr  Bebr.  Bihl.  ii.  149. 

g.  I.  Br. 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE.  See  Mas- 
ter and  Servant. 

EMRICH,  SOLOMON  BEN  GTJMPEL: 
Dayyan  of  Prague  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  called 
"Shishshah  Zir'one  'Arugah,"  six  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  ritual  laws,  one  of  them  being  with  Ezekicl 
Landau  about  the  law  of  "  halizah  "  (Prague,  1789). 
The  three  initials  of  the  title  of  this  work,  ]}~W. 
are  also  the  initials  of  the  author's  name,  "  Shelomoh 
Zalman  Emrich." 

Hihi.iographt:   Bcnjacob.  (Jzar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  612;  FUrst, 
Bihl.  J  ml.  i.  215. 
K.  M.  Sel. 

EN  KELOHENTJ  (U'M^tO  fN) :  Ancient  hymn, 

familiar  from  its  occurrence  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  Additional  Service  (Musaf)  at  festivals,  and 
in  many  liturgies  on  Sabbaths  also.  To  the  four 
titles,  "our  God,"  "our  Lord,"  "our  King,"  "our 
Savior,"  are  successively  prefixed,  with  the  neces- 
sary particles,  words  the  initials  of  which  spell  out 
the  acrostic  pN  ("  Amen  ").  Two  succeeding  verses 
commence  similarly  with  the  words  "Barak" 
i  Blessed)  aud  "  Attah  "  (Thou),  which  are  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formula  of  every  benediction  (compare 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  iii.  10).  To  make  up  an 
even  number  of  verses  there  is  added  by  the  Sepliar 
dim  a  Biblical  reference  to  desolate  Zion ;  by  the 
Ashkenazim,  a  reference  to  the  incense,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  Talmudical  reading  following  the 
hymn. 

A  parallel  to  the  "En  Kelohenu"  is  found  in  the 
"Sefer  Hekalot."  whence  it  was  probably  taken 
(compare  Jellinek,  "Bet  ha-Midrash,"  ii.  74  aud  iii. 
86)  It  seems  that  originally  the  hymn  began  with 
"Mi  Kelohenu,"  as  fouud  in  Siddur  R.  Amram.  It 
bad  its  present  form,  however,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Rashi,  who  pointed  out  the  existence  of  theacros 
tics  "Amen,"  "Barak,"  "Attah"  ("Shibbole  Iia- 
Leket,"  pp.  la  and  31a,  also  "  Rokeah,"  §  319), 

For  the  reasons  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  hymn 
Ano\-  'Olam,  every  composer  of  synagogal  melody 
has  prepared  settings  of  "En  Kelohenu."  Among 
the  Ashkenazim,  however,  it  is  often  read  silently 
by  the  congregation.  The  Sephardim  employ  the 
traditional  melody  (At  given  on  p.  155;  as  in  tin- 
case  of  others  of  their  old  tunes,  it  is  utilized  also 
1^1-  the  II  w.i.el. 

"En  Kelohenu"  was  often  employed  as  a  table- 
hymn  (ZeMERAH)  to  be  sung  before  the  grace  after 
meals  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals.  A  quaint  ex- 
ample of  this  usage  is  preserved   in  "Der  Jude" 
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Empereur 
En  Sof 


of  tlieconveri  Gottfried  Selig  (1769  i   98) 

it  is  given  .-is  "an   instance  of  the  Jewish  mode  of 
ringing."     Birnbaun  I  lial  i  liis 

can    nol   be  taken   literally,    since    the    melody    as 


EN  SOF  ("boundless";  "endless"):  Cabalistic 
term  for  the  Deity  prior  to  His  self -manifestation  in 
the  production  oi  the  world,  probably  derived  from 
I  i'ii  Gabirol's  term,  "the  Endless  One  "(she-en  lo  tik- 


EN     KELOHENU  (A) 
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transcribed  contains  notes  much  too  high  for  ac 
curate  rendering  in  the  average  domestic  circle  It 
i-  here  transposed  to  a  more  reasonable  pitch.     In 

some  Palestinian  ami  other  Oriental  congregations 
the  hymn  is  similarly   sung   Brsl    in    Hebrew  ani 
afterward  in  Spanish. 


lali).  It  was  first  used  l>\  Azriel  bek  Menahem, 
who.  sharing  the  Neoplatonic  view  that  God  can 
have  no  desire  thought,  word,  or  action,  emphasized 
by  it  the  negation  of  anj  attribute.  The  Zohar  ex- 
plains the  term  "En  Sofas  follows:  "Before  He 
gave  any  shape  to  the  world,  before  He  produced 
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Moilerato 
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•in  :  Ziin/,  Uteraturaesch.  p.  14;  Blrn  auni,  in 
Dei  I  \*cheKanUrr,\  S3, p. 342;  Coben, Injour. Folksong 
Sot  letu,  1800  I.,  No.  2,  p.  87 ;  i  8:  De 

Sola  and  Ajrullar,  Ancient  Melodic*.  Nos.  40  and 
M'l".  Lttii  "  d\  i  Canli  d'Isreu  U    No 

■     Praui  r   and  Praise,   No.    nil  ;   S.  Si 
J.Q.R.U      ■     i 
v  I-'.    I.    I 

EN-MISHPAT  (^fj":  ;•>')  :     Vnothei  name  for 

Kadcsh   (( len.   \i\     ;     R    \        probablj  Kadi  -n 

barnea   the   place   where   Chedorlaomei  with   his 

three    companions  slew    the   Amalekites  and   the 

Aiii'.i  i 

i     ■■    ii,  M     Si  i 


any  form,  lie  was  alone,  without   form  and  without 
tblance  to  anj  I  Wng  el  IC.      WTlO   then   can  com- 
prehend how  He  was  before  the  Creation?     Hence  it 
is  forbidden  to  haul  Him  any  form  or  similitude,  oi 
call  1  !n;i  i".  His  sacred  name,  or  to  indicate 
Him  by  a  single  letter  orasingle  point,  .  .  .   But 
ei  He  created  the  form  of  the  Heavenlj  Man  [din 
ntOJfl  "''  used  him  as  a  chariot  [rnanDl  wherein  to 
'"!   and  lie  i\ ishes  to  be  called  after  His  form 

which    is  the  sacred   name    '  Yl!  w  n  "  i  pall  ii, 

tion"Bo,"  t  -' 1 1 1     In  other  wool     " En  Sof  "  signifies 
••  the  nameless  being  " 


'Ena 
Endinsen 
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In  another  passage  the  Zohar  reduces  the  term 
to  "En"  (non-existent),  because  God  so  transcends 
human  understanding  as  to  be  practically  non- 
existent (ib.  part  iii.  288b).  The  three  letters  com 
posing  the  word  "En"  (p«)  indicate  the  first  three 
purely  spiritual  Sefirot  ("Shoshan  Sodot,"lb).  Judah 
Havvai,  in  his  commentary  "Minhat  Vehudah"  on 
the  "Ma'areket  Elahut,"  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  term  "En  Sof":  "  Anynameof  God 
which  is  found  in  the  Biblecan  not  be  applied  to  the 
Deity  prior  to  His  self-manifestation  in  the  Creation, 
because  the  letters  of  those  names  were  produced 
only  after  the  emanation.  .  .  .  Moreover,  a  name 
implies  a  limitation  in  its  hearer;  and  this  is  im- 
possible in  connection  with  the  '  En  Sof.'  " 

Bibliography:  Franok.  La  Kabbah,  p.  136,  Tans.  1889: 
Christian  David  Ginzburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  105,  London, 
IN-",;  .1,1, 'i.  in,  ReligionsphilosnphU  dee  Sohor,  passim, 
Leipsic,  1849;  Myer,  (Jabhafah.  pp.  251  etseq.,  Philadelphia, 
1888;  Ehrenpreis,  Die  EntwicTtelung  der  Emanatiminehri 
in  der  Kabbata  dee  XIII.  JalirhuruUrts,  p.  26,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maln,  1895;  Earppe,  Etude  surlee  Originet  et  la  na- 
ture '/»  Zohar,  p.  344.  Paris.  1901. 

k.  I.  Br. 

'ENA,  BAB:  Babylonian  scholar  of  the  third 
amoraic  generation  (third  century);  contemporary 
of  Bab  Judah  b.   Ezekiel.      The   two  were  known  as 

"sabe  de  Pumbedita "  (elders  of  Pumbedita,  Sanh. 
17b;  'Er.  Tin,  ,i  seq 

'Ena  once  pronounced  at  the  house  of  tin  exilarcL 
a  halakic  discourse  which  greatly  displeased  his 
younger  contemporary  Rabbah,  and  the  latter  de- 
clared his  statement  to  be  astounding  and  himself  to 
deserve  degradation  by  the  removal  of  his  "  meturge- 
man"  (Hul.  84b;  see  Rashi  ml  loc.\ 

Rab  Nahman,  however,  had  a  better  opinion  of 
'Ena's  learning.  Twice  'Ena  opposed  Nahman  s 
views  (Pes.  8Sa  ;  Meg.  14b);  and  both  times  Nab 
man,  familiarly  addressing  him  as  "Ena  Saba'' 
(Old  'Ena  )  or,  according  to  some  versions,  "  Anya 
Saba"  (=" Poor  Old  Man";  a  play  on  his  name. 
"  'Ena  "),  points  out  that  'Ena's  views  as  well  as  his 
own  an-  right,  their  respective  applications  depend- 
ing on  circumstances.  Both  times  he  prefaces  this 
with  the  remark,  "Prom  me  and  from  thee  will  tin 
tradition  bear  its  name 

S.    M 

ENCHANTMENT.     See  Divination. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA:  A  work  containing  infer 
matioii  on  all  subjects,  or  exhaustiveof  one  subject, 
arranged  in  systematic,  usually  alphabetical,  order. 
Such  works  were  not  unknown  in  the  Orient. 
Lmong  Greek  and  Syriac  Christians  they  were  based 

upon  homilies  dialing  with  I  he  six  days  of  Creation. 

Mohammedan  writers  developed  in  course  of  time  a 
literature  of  both  general  and  special  encyclo- 
pedias, the  earliest  of  which  seems  to  be  the  "  Ma  fa 
lili  al  'TJlum  "  of  Mohammed  ibn  Ahmad  al  Khawa 
ri/mi  975  997).  The  first  Hebrew  work  of  this  kind 
known  to  us  is  tin'  mathematical  encyclopedia  of 
A  in  aha  ii  i  bar  Hiyyah  of  Barcelona  (e.  1150);  ami  it 

is  acknowledged   that   it   was  written    upon    Arabic 

model-      It  was  entitled  "Yesode  ha-Tebunafa  we 

Migdol    ha-Emunah,"    and     treated     of    arithmetic, 
geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  and  music;  onlj    frag 
incuts  of  it  are  extant       A  cent ury  later  a  more  e x 
tensive  encyclopedia  was  published  byGershon  ben 


Solomon  Catalan  of  Aries,  under  the  title  "Sha'ar 
lia-Shaniayiin  "  (Venice,  1547).  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (it  physics,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
natural  history;  ('.!)  astronoim  ;  <:i)  theology,  or 
metaphysics.  Judah  ben  Solomon  ha-Kohen  ibn 
HpnO  (Toledo,  r,'4T)  wrote  a  similar  work,  but  in 
Arabic,  which  he  translated  into  Hebrew  ("Midra.-li 
ha  llokmah  ").  It  treated  of  logic,  physics,  meta- 
physics, mathematics,  and  tin-  mystical  sciences. 
As  in  Mohammedan  works,  the  first  three  divisions 
closely  followed  Aristotle.  The  "  Shebile  Emunah  " 
of  Me'ir  ibn  Aldabi  (fourteenth  century)  went  even 
further,  comprising  more  of  Jewish  theology  and 
practical  ethics  than  other  works  of  this  class;  but  it 
is  largely  a  compilation,  (specially  from  the  "Sha'ar 
ha  Shamayim  "  of  Gershon  b.  Solomon. 

A  Turkish  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Solo- 
mon ben  Jacob  A  i. Min, i,  undertook  the  publication 
of  an  encyclopedia  under  the  title  "  Me'assef  le-Kol 
ba-Mahanot,"  but-  nothing  further  than  the  plan 
and  prospectus  appeared  (Constantinople,  1530-33), 
Jacob  Zahalon,  rabbi  and  physician  at  Ferrara  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  produced  an  encyclopedia 
under  the  title  "  Ozar  ha-Hokmot."  It  was  divided 
into  three  volumes,  of  which  only  the  third,  entitled 
"  Ozar  ha-Hayyim "  (Venice,  1683),  and  treating  of 
medicine,  has  been  preserved  and  published.  A  gen- 
eral encyclopedia  was  planned  by  Jair  I.Iayyim 
Bacharach  (<•.  1650),  arranged  according  to  subject- 
matter.  Only  one  volume,  containing  the  index  of 
subjects,  hascome  down  to  us.  A  work  of  thesamc 
kind  was  published  (Venice,  1707-08)  by  the  physi- 
cian Tobiah  of  Metz,  under  the  title  "  Ma'aseh  To- 
biyyah."  It  also  was  divided  into  three  parts,  deal- 
ing with  :  (1)  metaphysics,  theology,  astronomy. 
cosmography,  elements;  (2)  medicine;  (3)  botany  and 
zoology.  As  was  the  case  with  their  Arabic  proto- 
types, none  of  these  works  was  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

The  scarcity  of  secular  encyclopedias  is  compen 
sated   by  the  abundance  of  those  devoted  to  Tal- 
mudic  and  Midrashic  literature.     To  these  belong 
the  "'Aruk  "  of  Nathan  ben  Jehiel  of 

Talmudic     Rome  (twelfth  century),  which  is  as 
Ency-        much  a  Talmudic  encyclopedia  as  a 

clopedias.  lexicon.  The  various  "Yalkutim.'' 
the  '"En  Yu'akob"  of  Jacob  Habib, 
etc..  arc  rather  collections  of  Talmudic  and  Mid- 
rashic lore.  The  first  complete  rabbinical  encyclope- 
dia was  composed  by  Isaac  Lampronti,  rabbi  at,  Fer- 
rara (1679-1757).  His  "  I'ahad  Yizhak"  is  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  a  large  mass  of 
somewhat  undigested  material,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  rabbinic  literature  down  to  the  writer's 
own  day  (12  vols..  Venice.  1750-1813;  the  second 
half  was  published  by  the  Mcki/o  Nirdamim Society 
|Ni;i  ssi.  Similar  works,  but  of  lesser  importance, 
covering  certain  departments  only  of  Talmudic  or 
rabbinic  literature,  have  been  published  at  various 
periods.  Among  these  is  the  "Torah  we-Hayyim" 
of  Ilayyim  Palagi  (Salonica,  1846),  dealing  with  the 
ethical  part  of  the  Talmud;  the  "  Nilla'imMa'aseka" 
of  Abraham  Shalom  Ilai  'ion  (Leghorn,  1881), 
embracing  the  baggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud; 
the  "  Aiihi'ah  llidot,''  by  the  same  author  as  the  pre- 
ceding^.);   the  "Or  'Enayim"of  Isaac  Judah  of 
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Kamarna  (Kamaroa,  1882),  an  encyclopedia  of  the 
Cabala;   the   "Keruh  Mimshah"  of  Solomon  Haz 
zao  of  Alexandria  (Alexandria,  1895)  on  the 
gadic  portions  of  the  Talmud. 

Po  the   nineteenth  century    belong  the  Aral  al 
tempts  tn  produce  an  encyclopedia  dealing   with 
Jewish  life  and  literature.     In   1840  an  essay    was 
made  in  Russia  which  was  voiced  in  Jost's  "An 
!i  iii-n  "  and  for  «  hull  the  editor  promised   to  si  I 
apart  a  separate  column  in  his  journal  entitled  "En- 
cyclopSdie  der  Theologischen  Literarisclien  Ange- 
legenheiten " ;  but  nothing  further  came  of  the  at 
tempt  ("Annalen,"  1840,   pp.  101,  286,276,  878).    In 
1844  Steinschneider  and  Casscl  planned  a  compre- 
hensive work  ni  this  kind,  and  issued  a  "Plan  der 
It eal-  Encyclo- 
des  Juden- 
thums  ZunSchst 
for   die    Mitar 
beitcr "   (  Kroto 
schin).     Fart  of 
tliis  was  an  ai  ti- 
de on  abbrevia- 
by    Stein 
Bchneider("  Heb. 
Bibl."  xxi.  108 
which    was    re- 
published in  the 
14  Arch  iv    fflr 
Btenographie," 
1877,    Nos.    166 
4H7.  and  in  ■■  1  He 
Neuzi  it,"  Vien- 

na.  1^77  (comp. 
Btein  Schneider's 
"  Hi  iri i-  ttber 
cine  EncyclopS- 

■  r  Wlssen 
Bchafl  des  Ju- 
denthums,"  in 
"  i  ii  ient,  Lit." 
1848,  pp.  465  et 

Varii  iusai 
■  :  iginally 
Written  for  tliis 
work,  appear  d 
elsewhere;  that 
mi  "Judensteuer, 
as  "Juden" 


i  nil  Bj  nagogue  at  Bndlngen. 

i 


bj  Seligl  Paulus) Cassel,  appeared 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  "Allgemeine 
EncyklopSdie  der  V7issenschaft  und 
Modern       KUnste"  ("J.  Q.  R."  i.\.  288);  "Ader 
Attempts,     lass  iin  Talmud,"  h\  Alois  Brccln  r,  ap- 
peared in  *'  Prager  Medicinische  Wo 
.  bxift."  1876,  Mm  h  23  and  29  ("Hebr.  Bibl." 
xviii.  94);  Beer's  " Abraham "  wasissued  asasepa 
Mir  hunk — "Das  Leben  Abrahams"  (Leipsic,  1859; 
"  Deutsche   Lit.    Zeitung,"    1898,  p.    1820).     A 
few  years  later  S.    I.     Rapoporl  projected  a   Be 
brew  encyclopedia  of  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  liter 
One  volume    only  appeared,   covering  the 
letter  "aid"  (Prague,  1852),  and  entitled   "Erech 
Mi llin.  Opus  Encyclopedicum.    Alphabetico  i  Irdine 
Dispositum,  in  Quo  el  Reset  Voces  ad  Bistoriam, 
raphiam,  Archseologiam,  Dignitates,  Bectas  II 
lustrcsque    Bomines   Spectantes,  Qua?   in  Qtroque 
ralmude,  Tosefta,  Targumicis  Midraschicisque  Li 


bris  Occurrunt,  Necdum  Satis  Ex  plica  toe  Sunt,  Dlus 
trantur  " 

Another  encyclopedia  in  Hebrew,  confined  to  sec- 
ular science,  and  grouped  according  to  subject-mat 
ter,  was  undertaken  in  1844  by  Julius  Barasch,  but 
he  did  not  gel  beyond  the  first  volume,  devoted  to 
philosophy.  This  was  entitled  MOzar  ba  Bokmot, 
Liber  Thesaurus  Sciential  in  Lingua  Bebraica  Con- 
tinrns  Pundamenta  Omnium  Scientiarum.  Sectio 
Philosopluca  "  (Vienna,  1856).  Ezekiel  Lewy,  rabbi 
at  Beuthen,  followed  Rapoport,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  undertook  the  publication  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia, in  Hebrew,  of  Halakah,  Midrash,  and  Hag- 
gadah;  but  only  the  alef  volume,  under  the  title 
"Bikkoret    ha-Talmud,"  appeared  (Vienna,  1863). 

.1    Hamburger, 

rabbi   of    .Meek 

lenburg-Strelitz, 

was  the  first  to 

successfully 

publish  a  Jew  ish 

i  ne\  i  lopedia  in 
German,  con- 
fined, how.  < i  i 
to  Biblical  and 
Talmudical  sub- 
jects;  "  Real  En- 
cyclopSdie  fttr 
Bibel  und  Tal 
mud,"  in  '~  vols  , 
Leipsie,  1870  M 
the  tils)  dealing 
with  Biblical, the 
si  i  i mil  with  Tal- 
mudic, litera- 
ture. From  1896 
to  1901  the  au- 
thor added  a 
third  volume, 
containing  six 
suppleiiien  tai > 

parts  covering  a 
portion     of    the 
literal  lire,   anil 
the  most  impor- 
tant   writers,    oi 
the  early  Middle 
Real  Kncyelopadie  des  Juden 
Hamburger's 
untrust- 


Ages.      A  new  title, 
thums."    was   given    to    the  whole 
work,  despite  its  disjointed  character  am 
worthy  citations,  wasagreat  step  in  advance,  and  is 
praiseworthy  as  the  w  ork  of  one  man. 
A  publishing  firm  in  Warsaw  ,  .1.  Goldman  &  Com 

puny,  began  in  1SSS  lo  publish  "  I  la  Eshkol, "  a  com 

bined  Jewish  and  secular  encyclopedia  in  Bebrew; 

hut  it  came  I"  a  slamlslill  with  the  article   DJ'PIN- 

Encyclopedias  were  also  projected  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  (see  " Tear-Book  of 
Cen  Conf."1898,  p  "s;  1899,  pp.  so.  '.»:  ;  1900,  p.  86) 
and  by  Aliad  ha-  Am  in  Russia,  to  which  latter  the 
Maecenas  Wisotzki  of  Moscow  promised  to  contrib 

ute  211,111)11  rubles.      For    the  history  of   the   present 

JEWIBB    ENCT '  I.I  il  \   see  pie  lace  In   vol  nine  I, 

I.  Bit.— G. 
ENDINGEN  :   Town  of  Baden,  near  Freiburg, 
famous  in  Jewish  historj  through  the  blood  accusa 


Endingen-Lensrnau 
Enemy 
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tion  of  1470.  In  that  year  three  Jews  were  burned 
at  the  stake  upon  a  charge  of  having  murdered 
eighl  years  previously  a  Christian  family  of  four 
persons.  The  accused,  subjected  to  torture,  ac- 
knowledged the  crime.  The  bones  of  their  sup- 
posed victims  are  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  are  believed  to  work  miracles.  In 
consequence  of  this  event  Jews  were  banished  from 
Endingen;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  that  the  decree  of  banishment  was  an- 
nulled (178r.V 

A  writer  of  the  period  made  the  incident  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drama,  which  was  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  Endingen  April  24,  1616.  Karl  von  Amira 
recently  published  this  drama  with  the  records  of 
the  trial  under  the  title  "Das  Endinger  Judenspiel." 
The  editor  in  his  preface  proves  the  weakness  of  the 
case  for  the  prosecution. 

Bibliography  t  Urkundenbuch  rtcr  Stadt  Freihurq.  No. 699; 
Karl  von  Amira,  Das  Endinger  Judenspiel,  in  the  collection 
Neudrucke  Deutscher  Littcraturieerke,  Halle-on-the-Saale, 
1883;  Zeitschrift  titrate  Gescli.derJudeninDcutxrliland, 
11.  358;  Rev.  Etudes  Juires,  xvi.  236;  Fellchenfeld,  JoscI 
Rosheim.  p.  5,  Strasburf?.  1898. 

D.  I.  Br 

ENDINGEN-LENGNATJ.     See  Aargac. 

ENDLEK,  SAMUEL  BENZION  :  Talmudist; 
lived  at  Prague  (?)  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Emunat  Yisrael, " 
treating  of  morals  and  dogmas  as  dealt  with  by 
Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Nahmanides,  and  others 
(Prague,  1832). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  41,  No.  773; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  1(19. 
K.  M.  Sel. 

ENDOGAMY.     See  Marriage. 

ENDOR  (''spring  of  Dor");  Town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Issachar,  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  It  is  identified  with  the  modern  Endur.  on 
the  northern  decline  of  little  Mt.  Hermon  (Nabi 
Dahi),  a  hamlet  now  abandoned,  but  which  had  in 
Roman  days  a  large  population.  Cheyne,  follow- 
ing Graetz,  reads  "  'En  Harod  "  (see  Judges  vii.  1 ; 
Budde,  "Richter  und  Samuel,"  p.  112). 

According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  author  of  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  considers  Endor  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
plain  of  Kishon  and,  as  such,  of  the  battle-field  of 
Megiddo.  In  I  Sam.  xxix.  1  the  Scptuagint  (Manu- 
script A)  reads  'Aev6u/>,  which  is  "Endor,"  not,  as 
(  hey ne and  Klostermann  propose,  "  'En  Harod."  If 
the  second  half  of  I  Sam.  xxix.  1  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  later  addition  (Budde,  "Die  Biieher 
Samuel"  [1902],  in  Marti's  "Kurzer  Hand-Commen- 
tar  zum  Allen  Testament"),  Endor  was  the  place  of 
Saul's  encampment,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the 
witch  whom  he  consulted  before  the  battleof  Gilboa 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  7). 

E.  G.  H— E.  I.  N. 

ENDOR,  THE  WITCH  OF.— Biblical  Data : 

A  necromancer  consulted  by  Saul  in  his  extremity 
when  forsaken  by  Yhwh,  and  whose  ordinary  oracles 
(dreams,  mini,  and  prophets)  had  failed  him.  The 
story  is  found  in  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4-2r>.  Alter  Sam- 
uel's death  and  burial  witli  due  mourning  ceremo- 
niesin  Ramah,  Saul  had  driven  all  necromancers  and 


adepts  at  witchcraft  from  the  land.  But  the  Philis- 
tines gathered  their  forces  and  encamped  in  Shunem, 
and  to  meet  them  Saul  mustered  his  army  on  Gilboa. 
The  Israelitish  king,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy's  numbers,  inquired  of  Yhwh,  but  received 
no  answer.  In  this  strait  the  monarch  inquires  for 
a  woman  31X  rk]12.  "who  possesses  a  talisman" 
(Smith,  "Samuel,"  p.  240)  wherewith  to  invoke  the 
dead,  and  is  informed  that  one  is  staying  at  Endor. 
Disguised,  Saul  repairs  to  the  woman's  lodgings  at 
night  and  bids  her  summon  for  him  the  one  whom  he 
will  name.  The  witch  suspects  a  snare,  and  refuses 
to  comply  in  view  of  the  fate  meted  out  to  her  class 
by  royal  command.  Assured,  however,  of  immu- 
nity, she  summons  Samuel  at  Saul's  request.  At 
the  sight  of  Samuel  she  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  charges  the  king,  whom  she  immediately  recog- 
nizes, with  having  deceived  her.  Saul  allays  her 
fears  and  makes  her  tell  him  what  she  has  seen.  She 
saw  "a  god  ["elohim"]  coining  up  out  of  the  earth"; 
"an  old  man  .  .  .  wrapped  in  a  cloak."  Before 
the  spirit  (unseen)  Saul  prostrates 
Apparition  himself.  Samuel  complains  at  being 
of  Samuel,  disturbed,  but  Saul  pleads  the  extrem- 
ity of  his  danger  and  his  abandonment 
by  Yhwh.  Samuel,  however,  refuses  to  give  any 
counsel,  but  announces  the  impending  downfall  of 
the  king  and  his  dynasty.  Saul  faints,  partly  from 
physical  exhaustion  due  to  lack  of  food.  The  witch 
attempts  to  comfort  him,  and  invites  him  to  partake 
of  her  hospitality.  Saul  at  first  refuses,  but  is 
finally  prevailed  upon  by  the  combined  entreaties 
of  the.  woman  and  his  servants.  He  eats  and  de- 
parts to  his  fate. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  While  in  the  Bib- 
lical account  the  woman  remains  anonymous,  the 
rabbinical  Midrash  maintains  that  she  was  Zepha- 
niah,  the  mother  of  Abner  (Yalk.,  Sam.  140,  from 
Pirke  R.  El.).  That  a  supernatural  appearance  is 
here  described  is  inferred  from  the  repeated  emphasis 
laid  on  the  statement  that  Samuel  had  died  and  had 
been  buried  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3),  by  which  the 
assumption  that  Samuel  was  still  living  when  sum- 
moned, is  discredited  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xi.  5).  Still 
he  was  invoked  during  the  first  twelve  months  after 
his  death,  when,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  spirit 
still  hovers  near  the  body  (Shah.  152b).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  incidents  of  the  story  the  Rabbis  have 
developed  the  theory  that  the  necromancer  sees  the 
spirit  but  is  unable  to  hear  his  speech,  while  the 
person  at  whose  instance  the  spirit  is  called  hears 
the  voice  but  fails  to  see;  bystanders  neither  hear 
nor  see  (Yalk.,  I.e. ;  Redak  and  RaLBaG's  commen- 
taries). The  outcry  of  the  woman  at  the  sight  of 
Samuel  was  due  to  his  rising  in  an  unusual  way- 
upright,  not,  as  she  expected,  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion (com  p.  LXX.  bpdtov  in  verse  14). 

Critical  View  :  The  story  throws  light  on  the 

prevailing  beliefs  of  primitive  Israel  concerning  the 
possibility  of  summoning  the  dead  and  consulting 
them.  Discussions  concerning  the  historical  verac- 
ity of  this  report,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  its  con- 
tents witli  natural  laws  by  assuming  that  the  woman 
palmed  off  some  fraud  on  the  excited  king  exhausted 
by  previous  fasting,  miss  the  point  of  the  Biblical 
account.     The  scene  is  really  a  satire  on  King  Saul, 
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Slid  the  summoning  of  the  dead  is  introduced  only 
incidentally.  He,  the  destroyer  of  the  necromancers, 
forsaken  by  Yawn,  himself  repairs  to  a  witch's 
house,  but  has  only  bis  pains  for  liis  trouble.  Bam 
ncl  refuses  to  help,  and  reiterates  what  Saul's  fears 
had  anticipated  (Grtlneisen,  "  I  »er  Ahnenkultua  und 
die  Urreligion  Israels,"  pp.  152-154,  Halle,  1900). 
21X  used  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  ghost 
with  which  the  witch  was  possessed,  but  this  dues 
not  appear  to  be  the  ancient  conception. 

Bibliography  :  Commentaries  on  Samuel  hy  smith.  Kloster- 
mann,  Tbeoius,  and  others;  Stade,  Gesch.  de%  Volkes  Israel, 
L  425,  SOI;  KOnlR,  OffcnbarungebtqriS  des  Alien  Testa- 
ments, 1H.S2,  li.  150;  Wellbausen,  l>'>  ■'•  i  rcLbisclu  n  !!•  idt  n 
thums.  In  his  Skizzt  >i  und  Vorarbt  >t<  n.  ni.  !"(',.  l.i-'t  1 1 
Schwally,  DasLehen  nwch  dem  Todt,  passim. 

E.  G.  II 

ENEMY,  TREATMENT  OF  AN  :  Hatred  of 
an  enemy  is  a  natural  impulse  of  primitive  peoples; 
willingness  to  forgive  an  enemy  is  a  mark  of  ad- 
vanced moral  development.  Jewish  teaching,  in 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  other  writings,  gradually  edu- 
cates the  people  toward  the  latter  stage.  Where  there 
are  indications  in  the  Bible  of  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
vengeance  toward  the  enemy  (Ex.  xxiii.  22;  Lev. 
xxvi.  7,  8;  Dent.  vi.  19,  xx.  14,  xxxi.  4.  Josh.  x. 
18;  Judges  v.  31 ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  24;  Esth.  viii.  13;  ix. 
1.  5,  10),  they  are  for  the  most  part  purely  national- 
istic expressions — hatred  of  the  national  enemy 
being  quite  compatible  with  an  otherwise  kindly 
spirit. 

In   the  earliest  collection  of  laws,  the  so-called 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  command  is  given:  "If 

thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 

thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.     If 

thou  see  the  ass  of   him  that  hateth 

Biblical       thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  thou 

Commands    wouldest    forbear   to   help   him,   thou 

and  shalt  surely  help  with  him"  (Ex.  xxiii. 

Precepts.  4,  5).  The  holiness  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus contains  the  command:  "Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart  "  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  The  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is:  "Re- 
joice not  when  thine  enemy  falletb  and  let  not  thy 
heart  he  glad  when  he  stumhleth  "  (xxiv.  17).  This 
injunction  Is  repeated  as  tin'  familiar  utterance  of 
Samuel  ha  Kalon  (Abot  iv.  26).  Again,  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  says:  "If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give 
him  bread  to  eat,  and  if  he  be  thirsty  give  him 
water  to  drink.  For  thus  shalt  thou  heap  coals  of 
tire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward  tine" 
(xxv.  21,  22).  The  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Jen 
lible  commands  hal  nil  of  the  enemy  rests  upon 
the  strangely  misunderstood  statement,  in  the  Ser 
inon  on  the  Mount:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy.     But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  ene 

lilies  and  pray  for  them   that  persecute  you  "  (Matt. 

v.  43,  44;  see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  898,  s.v.  Brotherly 

I.o\  I .). 

Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brothers  isexeuiplarj  : 
"  Pear  not,  lor  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  and  as  for 
you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it 
for  good,  .  .  .  Now  therefore  fear  ye  nol  .    I  will 

nourish  you  and  your  lillli esj   and  he  comforted 

them  and  spake  kindly  unto  them"  (Gen.  I.   19-21). 
Similarly  Moses  prayed  for  the  recovery  of   Miriam, 


w  ho  had  spoken  rebelliously  against  him  (Num. 
xii.  18).     Solomon  is  praised  because,  among  other 

things,  be  did  not  ask  lor  i  he  life  of  his  enemies  1 1 
Kings  iii.  11:  II  Chron.  i.  11).  I  Kings  xx.  31  is 
further  evidence  thata  loftier  ethical  spirit  prevailed 
in  Israel  than  among  the  surrounding  nations;  the 
servants  of  the  defeated  King  of  Syria  urged  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  triumphant 
Toe.  the  K  in lt  of  Israel,  for  "  we  have  heard  that  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings." 
is  a  final  instance  from  the  Bible  the  words  of  Job 
(xxxi.  29-30,  R.  V.)  may  be  quoted:  "If  I  rejoiced 
at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  Or  lifted  up 
myself  when  evil  found  him;  (Yea.  I  suffered  not 
my  mouth  to  sin  By  asking  his  life  with  a  curse)." 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  counsels:  "Forgive 
thy  neighbor  the   hurt    he  hath  done  thee;    anil  then 

thy  sins  shall  be  pardoned  when  thou 

In  Apoc-     pra\  est  "  i  xxviii.  2).    Talmudical  and 

rypha,        Midrashic  literature  contains  many  tine 

Talmud,     teachings  on  this  subject.     MarZutra 

and  prayed  every  evening  upon  retiring: 

Midrash.     "OmyGod,  forgive  all  such  as  have 

wronged  me"  (Meg.  28a;  B.  B.  15b). 
"  Be  ever  flexible  as  a  reed  [kindly  toward  all],  never 
as  inflexible  as  a  cedar  [unforgiving  toward  such  as 
have  harmed  thee]  "  (Ta'an.  20b).  "Even  as  God 
forgives  transgressions  without  harboring  revenge, 
so  be  it  also  with  thee,  harbor  no  hatred  in  thy  heart" 
(Talk.  Lev.  (113).  "Why  is  the  •  Ilallel'  [the  psalms 
of  praise]  recited  only  on  the  first  day  of  Passover 
and  not  on  every  day  during  the  Passover  week,  as 
it  is  recited  every  day  during  the  week  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles?  Because  the  Egyptians  were  sunk 
in  the  sea,  and  I  have  caused  it  to  be  written — '  Re- 
joice not.  when  thine  enemy  falletb  '  "  (Yalk.  Prov. 
90(1).  In  a  similar  passage  the  angels  are  rebuked  by 
God  for  singing  at  the  lime  of  the  catastrophe  that, 
overtook  the  Egyptians:  "The  work  of  My  hands 
sinks  into  the  sea,  and  you  would  sing  before  Me?  " 
(Saiih.  39b).  Again,  "If  a  man  finds  both  a  friend 
and  an  enemy  requiring  assistance  he  should  assist 
his  enemy  first  in  order  to  subdue  his  evil  inclina 
lion"(I',.'.M.  32b).  In  t  he. \  hot,  ,le  liabbi  Natan  (23) 
is  found  this  passage:  "Who  is  strong?  He  who 
Converts  an  enemy  into  a  friend."  Tal  in  in  I  iea  I  teach- 
ers held  that  David'saction  in  cutting  oil'  the  shirt,  of 
Saul's  robe,  in  order  to  present  it  as  an  evidence  of 
magnanimity  and  as  a  reproach  to  Saul,  was  blame 
worthy,  and  robbed  an  otherwise  noble  deed  of  its 
tine  flavor  (Ber.  G2b). 

Nor  does  Judaism,  as  is  often  claimed,  inculcate 
unfriendly     sentiments    toward    non-Jews.      Rabbi 

Joshua  taught:  "An  evil  eye,  I  he  evil 

Toward       nature,  and  hatred  of  men  put  one  out 

Non-Jews,    of  the  world"  (Ab.  ii.  15).     "li  is  a 

law  of  peace  to  support  the  poor  of  all 

peoples  as  w  ell  as  the  | r  of   Israel,  to  assist,  their 

■-hk,   0.   bury  their  dead  "  (Hit.  Ola).      "God  judges 

the  nations  by  their  righteous  members"  ('Ab.  Zarah 
3s  <  h  similar  Import  are  Joshua  ben  Hananiah's 
words :  u The  pious  ones  of  the  nations  of  the  world 

have  a  shale  in  the  future  life."      "What    is  lb. 
nilieaner  of  the  thirty  Coins  (xi.  12)  in  the  vision  of 
the    prophet    ZerhariahV  "      Rabbi  Judab  answered 
"They    Indicate   the   thirty    righteous   men  who  are 
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always  to  bo  found  among  the  heathen,  and  whose 
merits  save  their  peoples"  (Hul.  92a).  Samuel  says: 
■■  It  is  forbidden  todeceh  e  any  one.  even  a  heathen  " 
(»6.  94a).  "Cultivate  peace  with  thy  brethren,  thy 
neighbors,  with  all  men,  even  the  heathen"  (Ber. 
l.u  Medieval  teachers  urged  similar  maxims. 
■  I  >,  eeive  n. ne.  either  Jew  ornon-.Tew,"  wrote  Rabbi 
Lipman  Muhlhausen  in  the  fifteenth  century  (comp. 
GUdemann,  "Geschiehte  des  Erziehungswesens  der 
.luilen  iii  Deutschland,"  p.  -43),  and  the  "Sefer  Hasi- 
dim"  enjoins:  "Deceive  no  one  intentionally,  not 
even  the  non-Jew;  quarrel  with  none,  no  matter 
what  his  belief"  (comp.  Zvmz,  "  Z.  G."  p.  L35). 
Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  in  his  "Hobot  ha-Lebabot," 
mentions  dislike  of  all  that  is  hateful,  as  the  third 


you  may  prevent  him,  but  you  must  not  injure  him 
beyond  the  point  of  making  him  powerless  to  harm 
\  mi.  If  an  opportunity  offer  of  serving  him  thank 
God  for  the  chance,  and  though  he  has  done  you  the 
most  fearful  wrongs,  forget  the  injuries  you  have 
sustained  at.  his  hands.  Slake  yourselves  wings  like 
eagles  to  succor  him,  and  refrain  from  reminding 
him  by  a  word  of  his  former  conduit  "  ("J.  Q.  R." 
iii.  474).  Joel  Shamariah  wrote  in  his  last  will  and 
testament :  "  If  any  one  did  aught  to  injure  me,  yet 
1  loved  him  in  my  heart.  If  I  felt  inclined  to  hate 
him,  I  at  once  began  to  utter  praises,  so  that  grad- 
ually I  brought  my  heart  to  genuine  love  of  the  man 
who  had  wronged  me"  (  ib.) 

k.  D.   P. 


Mount  Engkdi  in  Judea. 

i  It ;i  [.holograph  by  liontils.) 


..I  the  ten  requirements  of  an  exemplary  life,  and 
quotes  Shabbat  88b  in  support  of  his  statement: 
"  Such  as  suffer  ill  but  do  it  not,  answer  nol  insults, 
and  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  by  hive  only,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptural  passage:  'They  who  love 

Him  are  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.'  " 

Rabbi  Israel  I.ipsohi'il  z  of  Danzig  bade  his  heirs: 
"  1)..  good  to  all  men,  evil  to  none:  do  good  even  to 
the  non  Jew  in  the  street,  even  to  an 
Modern       enemy  who  has  pursued  you  with  re- 
Teachings,   lentless  hate.     If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge,  do  UOt  avail  your- 
selves of  it,  but   load  your  adversary  with   favors. 
Never  refuse  a  favor  to  any  person,  be  he  non  Jew 
or  even  an  enemy.     If  your  foe  is  seeking  \  our  hurt 


ENFRANCHISEMENT.     See  Slaves. 

ENGADDI.     See  Engedi. 

ENGAGEMENTS.     See  Betrothal. 

ENGEDI  ('-n  ]>]}) :  A  town  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judali  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  It  was  the  hiding- 
place  of  David  when  he  fled  from  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  1,  2).  Engedi  was  celebrated  for  its  vine- 
yards (Cant.  i.  14),  for  its  balsam  i Shale  26a; 
Josephus,  "Ant."  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  for  its  palms 
(Pliny,  "  Historia  Naturalis."  v.  17 ;  see  also  Shab. 
26a),  whence  it  was  called  also  " Hazazon-tamar " 
(the  pruning  of  the  palm  tree;  II  Chron.  xx.  2). 
According  to  Josephus  ("11.  J."  iii.  3,  §  5),  Engedi 
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Enemy 
England 


was  the  center  of  a  toparchy  under  the  Romans  ; 
it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Essenes,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  si  ill  a  large  village  (Eusebius,  "Ono 
masticon,"  s.r.).  It  is  identified  with  the  modern 
'Ain  Jidi  (see  Robinson,  "Biblical  Researches,"  ii. 
309,  211,  214). 

i  .  ...  ii.  M.  Sel. 

ENGEL,  GABOB  (GABRIEL,):  Hungarian 
physician  and  surgeon;   born  at  Maros-Vasarhely, 

Hungary,  in  1852.  After  studying  at  Budapest  and 
Leipsic,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  at  the 
university'  hospital  of  Klausenburg  (1880),  privat- 
docent  in  obstetrics  (1881),  direetor  of  the  Landes- 
spital  (1*87),  and  assistant  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity at  Klausenburg  (1893).  He  has  contributed  es- 
says  to  the  " Centralblatt  fur  GynSkologie,"  the  "  Ar- 
chiv  fur  Gynttkologie,"  the  "Wiener  jMedieinisclie 
Presse."  and  the  Hungarian  medical  journals. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lexicon. 

L.  V. 

ENGEL,  JOSEPH:  Hungarian  sculptor;  born 
1815;  died  in  Budapest  June  29,  1902.  His  father, 
a  poor  merchant  .destined  bim  for  the  rabbinate,  and 
had  him  educated  accordingly  at  the  yeshibah  of 
Presburg.     But    he   soon   des<  rted    his    Talmudic 

studies  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  w  ood-carver.  The  latter  was  soon  con- 
vinced thai  the  boy  bad  great  talent  for  wood- and 

I -carving,  and  he  helped  him  to  enter  the  Acad 

envy  of  Art.  where  be  remained  till  ls:is.  While  a 
student  he  won  two  prizes.  After  having  worked 
for  some  time  in  Munich  and  Paris,  Engel  went  to 
London,  where,  from  a  simple  stone-carver,  he  be- 
came a  distinguished  sculptor.  His  busts  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Consort  Albeit  drew  the  at- 
tention id'  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  to  the  talented 
young  Hungarian ;  and  through  the  prince's  inter- 
vention Engel  entered  the  Academy  of  Sculpture, 
where  he  passed  several  years  ami  won  many  prizes. 
His  first  work  of  importance  was  a  group  of  statu- 
ary, •'Amazons  Fighting,"  which  was  bought  by 
Prince  Allien  for  £600.  This  group  is  now  in  the 
royal  residence,  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1847  Engel  went  to  Rome,  where  he  worked 
foi  lull)  twentj  years.  This  was  the  most  fruitful 
and  Successful  epoch  of  his  activity,  the  sculptures 
in  the  Vatican  .Museum  exerting  a  great  influence 
upon  his  studies.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  modeled  the  "Captive  Cupid" 
and"  Ii cence,"  besidesagreal  mam  other  mytho- 
logical and  ideal  figures  distinguished  by  grace  of 
form  and  masterly  execution.  In  1897 he  exhibited 
in  Manchester  the  "Parsee,"  executed  for  his  core 
ligionist  sir  David  Salomon,  hud  maj  or  of  London. 
Bis  "Eve  Awakening  to  Life"  won  the  great  ir"M 
medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  Is;.!.     While  in 

Hume  he  also  finished  the  statue  of  the  Austrian 
Count  Pranz  Nadasdy,  which  isnowinthe 
arsenal  of  Vienna,  His  atelier  was  one  of  the  arlis 
tii  centers  of  the  Italian  capital,  and  was  visited  bj 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  Czarina  ol  R 
sia,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  Kin-  Louis  ol  Bava- 
ria, and  many  Other  royalties  whenever  thej  came 
to  the  Eternal  City. 
V.-ll 


After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  thirty  years  abroad 
Engel  returned  in  lsiifi  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  then  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  famous 
Szechenyi  monument,  which  was  unveiled  in  1880. 

Bibliography  :  Belch,  Beth-El;  Bloch's Oesterreichische  Wo- 

.  tii  n»  four.  unit.  No.  83. 

b. 

ENGELBEBT,  HEBMANN  :  German  rabbi; 
born  in  Gudensberg,  Hessen,  July  29,  1830;  died  at 
St.  Call.  Switzerland,  Feb.  5,  1900.  He  attended  the 
Talmudic  school  in  Wurzburg  and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Marburg. 
He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  congregation  of 
Elberfeld,  and  three  years  later  to  the  congregation 
of  Munich.  In  lxiiti  he  became  rabbi  to  the  newly 
organized  community  in  St.  Gall,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

He  wrote:  "  Das  Negative  Verilicnst  des  Alten Tes- 
taments um  die  Unsterblichkeitslehre"  (Berlin,  1857); 
'"  1st  das  Schlachten  der  Thiere  nach  JUdischem 
Ritus  Wirklieh  Thierqualerei?"  (reprinted  from 
the  "St.  Gallen  Tageblatt,"  1867);  "Das  Schachten 
mill  die  Bouterole;  Denkschrift  an  den  Grossen  Rath 
des  Kantons  St.  Gallen"  (St.  Gall,  1870);  "Statistik 
des  Judenthums  im  Deutschen  Reiche,  Ausschliess- 
lie  li  Preussens.  und  in  der  Schwciz.  "  (Prankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1875). 
Bibliography  :  Alhi-  Zett.  des  Jud.  uiv..  No.  r. 

M.   K. 

ENGLAND  :  The  southern  portion  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  dominance  of  the 
capital  city  in  England,  most  of  the  episodes  of  Jew- 
ish history  connected  with  that  country  occurred  at 
London,  and  are  narrated  under  that  heading.  In 
i  In  present  article  the  more  specifically  historic 
events,  those  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to 
the  stale,  will  be  treated,  though  events  thai  affected 
public  opinion  have  also  been  included  as  influen- 
cing those  relations.  The  subject  maybe  treated  in 
three  periods:  (a)  pre-e\pulsiou,  (h)  intermediate,  (c) 
resettlement. 

Pre-Expulsion   Period :    There  is  no  evidence 

of   Jews    residing    in    England    before   the    Norman 

Conquest.     The  few  references  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Church   laws  cither  relate  to  Jewish  practises  about 

Easter  Or    apply    to    passing    visitors, 

The  Jews  the  Gallo-Jewish  slave-traders,  who 
Came  imported  English  slaves  to  the  Roman 
in  with  the  market  and  thus  brought  about  the 
Normans.  Christianizing  of  England.  William 
of  Malmesbury  ("Gesta  Rerum  Anglo- 
rum,"  id.  Dully,  p.  500)  distinctly  states  that  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  brought  the  Jews  from  Rouen 
to  England,  and  there  is  unreason  todoubt  his  state- 
ment. The  Conqueror's  object  can  easil]  be 
eel.  Prom  Domesday  it  is  clear  that  his  policy 
was  to  get  the  feudal  ilia  s  paid  to  the  loyal  I  leas 
ury  in  coin  rather  than  in  kind,  and  for  this  purpose 
it    was   necessary  to   have  a  body  of    men   scattered 

through  the  country  that  would  supply  quantities 

of  coin. 

At  first  the  status  of  the  .lew  was  not  strictly  de- 
termined.     An   attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 

Continental  principle  thai  he  and  all  that  was  his 

were  the  king's  properly,  and  a  clause  to  that  effect 
was  Inserted  under  Henry  I.  ill  some  manuscripts  of 
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the  so-called  "Laws of  Edward  the  Confessor";  but 
Henry  granted  a  charter  to  Rabbi  Joseph,  the  chief 
Jew  of  London,  and  all  his  followers,  under  which 
they  were  permitted  to  move  about  the  country  with- 
out paying  tolls  or  customs,  to  buy  whatever  was 
brought  to  them,  to  sell  their  pledges  after  holding 
them  a  year  and  a  day,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  to  beswoni  on  the  Pentateuch.  Special  weight 
was  attributed  to  the  Jew's  oath,  which  was  valid 
against  that  of  twelve  Christians.  The  sixth  clause 
of  the  charter  was  specially  important :  it  granted 
to  the  Jews  the  right  of  moving  whithersoever  theyr 
would,  together  with  their  chattels,  as  if  these  were 
the  king's  own  property  ("  sicut  res  propria'  nostra'"). 

Whatever  advantage  accrued  to  the  kingor  to  the 
Jews  from  their  intimate  relations  was  disturbed  by 
the  complete  disorganization  of  the  state  under 
Stephen,  who  burned  down  the  house  of  a  Jew  in 
Oxford  (someaccounts  say  with  a  Jew  in  it )  be<  ;i  use 
he  refused  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  king's  ex- 
penses. The  Jews  were  equally  mulcted  by  Em- 
press Maud  and  by  King  Stephen.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the  first  recorded  blood 
accusation  against  the  Jews  of  any  country  was 
brought  in  the  case  of  William  of  Norwich  (1144). 
This  was  followed  later  in  the  century  by  similar 
charges  brought  in  connection  with  the  boys  Harold 
(at  Gloucester,  1168)  and  Robert  (at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, 1181).  In  none  of  these  cases  was  any  trial 
held. 

While  the  crusaders  in  Germany  were  trying 
their  swords  upon  the  Jews,  outbursts  against  the 
latter  in  England  were,  according  to  the  Jewish 
chroniclers,  prevented  by  King  Stephen  ("  Hebrai- 
sche  Berichte,"  p.  64). 

With  the  restoration  of  order  under  Henry  II.  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lawless  Flemings,  the  Jews 
renewed  their  activity.  Within  five  years  of  his 
accession  Jews  are  found  at  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Bungay,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Newport,  Stafford,  Windsor, and  Head- 
ing. Yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  bury  their  dead 
elsewhere  than  in  London,  a  restriction  which  wasnot 
removed  till  1177.  Their  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try enabled  the  king  to  draw  upon  them  as  occasion 
demanded;  he  repaid  them  by  demand  notes  on  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties,  who  accounted  for  payments 
thus  made  in  the  half-yearly  accounts  on  the  pipe- 
rolls  (see  Aaron  ok  Lincoln).  lint  the  king  was 
soon  to  find  that  others  could  make  use  of  the  Jews 
fur  political  purposes.  Strongbow's  conquest  of 
Ireland  (1170)  was  financed  by  Josce,  a  Jew  of 
Gloucester;  and  the  king  accordingly  fined  Josce 
for  having  lent  money  to  those  under  his  displeasure. 
As  a  rule,  however.  Henry  II.  does  not  appear  to 
have  limited  in  any  way  the  financial  activity  of  the 
Jews;  and  tin' chroniclers  of  the  time  noticed  with 

sonic  dismay  tin-  favor  shown  to  these  aliens  in  faith 
and  country,  who  amassed  sufficient  riches  to  build 

themselves  houses  of  Stone,  a  material  thitherto  used 
only  for  palaces,  though  doubtless  adopted  by  the 
.bus  for  purposes  of  security.  The  favorable  posi- 
tion of  the  English  .bus  was  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  visit  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  1158, 
by  that  of  Isaac  of  Chernigov  in  1181,  and  by  the 
resort  to  England  of  the  Jews  who  wire  exiled  from 


France   by   Philip  Augustus  in  1182,  among  them 
probably  being  Judah  Sir  Leon  of  Paris. 

Yet  Henry  II.  was  only  biding  bis  time  in  permit- 
ting so  much  liberty  to  his  Jewish  subjects.  As 
early  as  1168,  when  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  he  had  seized  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jews  and  sent  them  over  into  Nor- 
mandy, while  tallaging  the  rest  5,000  marks  (Ger- 
vase  of  Canterbury,  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  205).  When, 
however,  he  asked  the  rest  of  the  country  to  pay  a 
tithe  for  the  crusade  against  Saladin  in  1186,  he  de- 
manded a  quarter  of  the  Jewish  chattels.  The  tithe 
was  reckoned  at  £70,000,  the  quarter  at  £60,000.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  Jews  was  regarded  as  one-fourth  that  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the 
whole  amount  was  paid  at  once,  as  for  many  years 
after  the  imposition  of  the  tallage  arrears  were  de- 
manded from  the  recalcitrant  Jews. 

The  king  had  probably  been  led  to  make  this 
large  demand  upon  the  English  Jewry  by  the  surpri- 
sing windfall  which  came  to  his  treasury  at  the 
death  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln.  All  property  obtained 
by  usury,  whether  by  Jew  or  by  Christian,  fell  into 
tin-  king's  hands  on  the  death  of  the  usurer;  and 
Aaron  of  Lincoln's  estate  included  no  less  than 
£15,000  of  debts  owed  to  him  by  members  of  the 
baronage  throughout  the  country.  Besides  this,  a 
large  treasure  came  into  the  king's  hands,  which, 
however,  was  lost  on  being  sent  over  to  Normandy. 
A  special  branch  of  the  treasury,  constituted  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  large  account,  was  known  as 
"Aaron's  Exchequer"  (see  Aaron  of  Lincoln). 

Apart  from  these  exactions  and  a  prohibition 
against  the  carrying  of  arms  in  the  Assize  of  Arms 
in  1181,  the  English  Jews  bad  little  to  complain  of 
in  their  treatment  by  Henry  II.,  who  was  indeed 
accused  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  unduly 
favoring  those  "enemies  of  Christ."  They  lived  on 
excellent  terms  with  their  neighbors,  including  the 
clergy  ;  they  entered  churches  freely,  and  took  refuge 
in  theabbeys  in  times  of  commotion.  There  is  even 
a  record  of  two  Cistercian  monks  having  been  con- 
verted to  Judaism;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Jews  freely  criticized  the  more  assailable  sides  of 
Catholicism,  the  performing  of  miracles  and  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  Meanwhile  they  themselves  lived 
in  ostentatious  opulence  in  houses  resembling  palaces, 
and  helped  to  build  a  large  number  of  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  Henry's 
reign  they  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  upper 
classes,  with  whom  they  mostly  came  in  contact. 
The  rise  of  the  crusading  spirit  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  spread  the  disaffection  through- 
out the  nation,  as  was  shown  with  disastrous  results 
at  the  accession  of  bis  son  Richard. 

Richard  I.  had  taken  the  cross  before  his  corona- 
tion (Sept.  3,  1189).  A  number  of  the  principal 
Jews  of  England  presented  themselves 
Massacres  to  do  homage  at  Westminster;  but, 
at  Loudon  there  appears  to  have  been  a  super 
and  York,  station  against  Hebrews  being  admitted 
to  such  a  holy  ceremony,  and  they 
were  repulsed  during  the  banquet  which  followed  the 
coronation.  The  rumor  spread  from  Westminster  to 
London  that  the  king  bad  ordered  a  massacre  of  the 
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Jews;  and  a  mob  in  Old  Jewry,  after  vainly  attack- 
ing throughout  the  day  the  strong  stone  house  9  I 
the  Jews,  set  them  on  fire  at  night,  killing  those 
within  who  attempted  to  escape.  The  king  w  as 1  □ 
raged  at  this  insult  to  his  royal  dignity,  but  took  no 
-i,  pa  to  punish  the  offenders,  owing  to  their  large 
numbers.  A  Iter  his  departure  on  the  crusade,  riots 
with  loss  of  life  occurred  at  Lynn,  where  the  Jews 
attempted  to  attack  a  baptized  coreligionist  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  The  seafaring  popu 
lation  rose  against  them,  fired  their  houses,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword.  So,  too,  at  Stamford  fair,  on 
March  7,  1190,  many  were  slain,  and  on  March  18 
fifty-seven  were  slaughtered  at  Bury  Si    Edmunds. 


tower,  and  the  rage  of  the  mob  was  kept  alive  by 
the  exhortation  of  a  Promonstrant  monk,  who  cele- 
brated mass  even  morning  in  his  white  robe  before 
the  walls  of  the  tower  till,  by  accident  or  design,  he 
was  struck  by  a  stone  as  he  approached  too  near  and 
was  crushed.  The  death  of  the  monk  enraged  the 
mob  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  imprisoned  Jews 
saw  no  hopes  of  escaping  death  by  hunger  except  by 
baptism.  Their  religious  leader.  Rabbi  Yom-Tob  of 
Joigny,  exhorted  them  to  slay  themselves  rather  than 
adopt  either  alternative,  and  the  president,  Josce, 
began  the  self-immolation  by  slaying  his  wife  Anna 
and  his  two  children.  Finally  Josce  w  as  slain  by 
Yom-Tob   himself.      The    few    who   had    refused   to 
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ACKNOWLEDQINQ    ItKeklll    OF  PARI    PAYMENT  FROM   RICHARD  MALEBYS,   AFTERWARD 

tiik  Leader  in  the  York  massacre,  ll'JO. 

iln  v  ■    UritMi  Utueum.) 


The   .lews  of   Lincoln   saved   themselves   only    by 
taking  refuge  in  a  castle. 

Isolated  attacks  on  Jews  occurred  also  at   Col 
Chester,  Thetford,  and  Ospringe,  but  the  most  stri- 
king incident   occurred  at    York  on  the  night  of 
March  1G   17.  ll'JO.      Alarmed  by  the  preceding  maS 
sacn  s  and  by  the  setting  on  fire  of  several  of  their 

houses  by  the  mob  of  crusaders  preparing  to  follow 

the  king,  the  Jews  of  York  with  their  leader  Jo  ci 

a-:. eel  the  warden  of  the  king's  castle  at  Y'ork  tore- 

e  them  with  their  wives  and  children.     When, 

however,  the  warden  attempted  to  reenter  Clifford 

Tower,  which  he  had  handed  over  to  the  Jews,  the 

latter  refused  to  receive  li  i  111 :  and  he  called  in  the 

aid  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county.  John    Marshall,  to 

recover  the  tower.     The  county  militia  and  a  num- 
ber of   York  nobles,  headed  by  Richard  Malebys, 

who  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Jews,  besil  ged  'Ice 


toii.iw  their  example  appealed  in  vain  for  pity  to 

the  Christians,  who  entered  at  daybreak  and   slew 

them,     finding  that  the  deeds  proving  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  rioters  to  the  Jews  were  not  in  the 

tower,  the   mob   rushed    to  the1  eat  he  elral,  and  there 
took    po-.se-.sion    of    them  and    burned    them.      The 

chancelloi   Longchamp  attempted  to  punish  the  of 

rs,  mainly  some-  of  the-  smaller  barons  Indebted 

to  the  Jews,  but  these  had  Bed  to  Scotland.    Rich 

ard  Malebys  was  deprived  of  many  of  his  fiefs,  but 

they  were  b i  afterward  restored  to  him,     Most 

of  the  nobles  mentioned  in  the  records  were  con 
nectcd  with  various  abbeys,  and  were  influenced  by 

religious    prejudice    as    well     as    by    the  desire    to 

free  themselves  from  their   indebtedness    to    the 
.lew  a  (see  Fork), 

During  Richard's  absence  in  the  Boly  Land  and 
during  his  captivity  the-  lot  of  the  Jews  wasaggra 
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vated  by  the  exactions  of  William  de  Longchamp; 

and   they   were  called   upon  to  contribute  toward 

the   king's    ransom    5,000  marks,   or 

"Ordi-      more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 

nance  of  contribution  of  the  city  of  London.  On 
the  his  return  Richard  determined  to  or- 

Jewry."  ganizc  the  Jewry  in  order  to  insure  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  defrauded,  by 
any  such  outbreaks  as  those  that  occurred  after  his 
coronation,  of  his  just  dues  as  universal  legatee  of 
the  Jewry.  He  accordingly  decided,  in  1194,  that 
records  should  be  kept  by  royal  officials  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Jews,  which  without  such  record 
should  not  be  legal.  Every  debt  was  to  be  entered 
upon  a  chirograph,  one  part  of  which  was  to  be  kept 
by  the  Jewish  creditor,  and  the  other  preserved  in  a 
chest  to  which  only  special  officials  should  have  ac- 
cess. By  this  means  the  king  could  at  any  time 
ascertain  the  property  of  any  Jew  in  the  land ;  and 
no  destruction  of  the  bond  held  by  the  Jew  could 
release  the  creditor  from  his  indebtedness.  This 
"  Ordinance  of  the  Jewry  "  was  practically  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Exchequer  op  the  Jews,  which  made 
all  the  transactions  of  the  English  Jewry  liable  to 
taxation  by  the  King  of  England,  who  thus  became 
a  sleeping  partner  in  all  the  transactions  of  Jewish 
usury.  The  king  besides  demanded  two  bezants  in 
the  pound,  that  is,  10  per  cent,  of  all  sums  recovered 
by  the  Jews  with  the  aid  of  his  courts. 

It  may  perhaps  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact  status 
which  Jews  had  acquired  in  England  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  They  could  not  be  regarded  as 
aliens  any  more  than  could  the  Norman  nobles  with 
whom  they  hail  originally  come  over;  besides,  alien- 
age could  not  become  hereditary  (Maitland  and  Pol- 
lock, "  History  of  English  Law  ").  They  were  not 
heretics,  since  their  right  to  exist  was  recognized 
by  the  Church.  They  were  usurers  for  the  most 
part,  and  their  property,  like  that  of  all  usurers, 
escheated  to  the  king  at  their  demise.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  usurious  debts  could  be  recovered 
at  law.  whereas  the  Christian  usurer  could  not  re- 
cover more  than  his  original  loan.  They  were  in 
direct  relation  to  the  king  and  his  courts;  but  this 
did  not  imply  any  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  to 
tax  them  or  to  take  their  money  without  repay- 
ment, as  is  frequently  exemplified  in  the  pipe-rolls. 
The  aids,  reliefs,  tines,  and  amercements  demanded 
from  l hem  were  no  other  than  those  asked  from  the 
rest  of  the  king's  subjects,  though  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Jews  may  have  been  larger.  They 
were  the  king's  "men,"  it  is  true,  but  no  more  than 
the  barons  of  the  time;  ami  they  had  the  special 
privilege  of  the  baronial  rank,  and  could  move  from 
place  to  place  and  settle  anywhere  without  restric- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  how  this  privilege  was  after- 
ward taken  away  from  them.  Altogether,  the  status 
of  the  English  Jews,  who  partook  of  the  nature  of 
baron,  alien,  heretic,  and  usurer,  was  peculiar;  but, 
on  the  whole. their  lot  was   not  an  unfavorable  one. 

These  conditions,  however,  were  not  destined  to  last 
long.  As  early  as  1198  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  writ- 
ten toall  Christian  princes,  including  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, calling  upon  them  to  compel  the  remission  of 
all  usury  demanded  by  .lews  from  Christians.     This 


would  of  course  render  their  very  existence  impossi- 
ble.   On  July  15,  1205,  the  pope  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple that  Jews  were  doomed  to  perpet- 
Under       ual  servitude  because  they  had  crucified 
John.        Jesus.     In  England  the  secular  power 
soon   followed  the    initiative    of   the 
Church.     John,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  disliking 
Jews,  having  become  indebted  to  them  while  a  lad  in 
Ireland,  at  first  treated  them  with  a  show  of  forbear- 
ance.    For  the  comparatively  small  charge  of  4,000 
marks,  he  confirmed  the  charter  of  Rabbi  Josce  and 
his  sons,  and  made  it  apply  to  all  the  Jews  of  England ; 
and  he  wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  the  mayor  of 
London  against  the  attacks  that  were  continually 
being  made  upon  the  Jews  of  that  city,  alone  of  all 
the  cities  of  England.     He  reappointed  one  Jacob 
archpriestof  all  the  English  Jews  (July  12,  1199). 

But  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1205  a  new 
spirit  seems  to  have  come  over  the  attitude  of  John 
to  his  Jews.  In  the  height  of  his  triumph  over  the 
pope,  he  demanded  the  sum  of  no  less  than  £100,000 
from  the  religious  houses  of  England,  and  66,000 
marks  from  the  Jews  (1210).  One  of  the  latter, 
Abraham  of  Bristol,  who  refused  to  pay  his  quota  of 
10,000  marks,  had, by  order  of  the  king,  seven  of  his 
teeth  extracted,  one  a  day, till  he  was  willing  to  dis- 
gorge (Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  232 ;  but  see  Ramsay. 
"Angevin  Empire,"  p.  426,  London,  1903).  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1211  manyrof  the 
English  rabbis  willingly  joined  in  the  Zionistic  pil- 
grimage of  Joseph  ben  Barueh.  who,  it  is  said,  was 
accompanied  by  more  than  300  English  and  French 
rabbis  in  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  Yet,  though 
John  squeezed  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  the  Jews, 
they  were  an  important  element  on  his  side  in  the 
triangular  struggle  between  king,  barons,  and  muni- 
cipalities which  makes  up  the  constitutional  history 
of  England  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son. 
Even  in  the  Great  Charter  clauses  were  inserted  pre 
venting  the  king  or  his  Jewish  subjects  from  obtain- 
ing interest  during  the  minority  of  an  heir. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  (1216)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  became  somewhat  easier,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  Innocent  III.  had  in  the  preceding 
year  caused  the  Lateran  Council  to  pass  the  law 
enforcing  the  Badge  upon  the  Jews;  and  in  1218 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
brought  it  into  operation  in  England,  the  badge  ta- 
king the  form  of  an  oblong  white  patch  of  two  finger- 
lengths  by  four.  At  first  the  Jews  thought  of  eva- 
ding  the  restriction  by  leaving  the  land  altogether, 
and  directions  were  given  to  the  wardens  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  prevent  any  Jew  from  passing  out 
of  the  country  without  the  king's  permission.  The 
changed  position  of  the  Jews  was  strikingly  indi- 
cated in  1222,  when  a  deacon  at  Oxford  was  burned 
for  having  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  and  for 
having  married  a  Jewess;  whereas  in  the  twelfth 
century  several  instances  of  such  proselytism  had 
occurred  in  England,  and  no  punishment  had  fol- 
lowed the  "  crime  "  (Maitland,  "  Canon  Law  in  Eng- 
land," pp.  158-179).  The  action  of  the  Church  was 
followed  by  similar  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
English  boroughs.  Henry  at  his  accession  had 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  committees  of  twenty- 
four  burgesses  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
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safety  of  the  Jews  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  w  bile 
he  claimed  jurisdiction  for  his  own  sheriffs  or  con- 

Btables  in  any  causes  between  Jews 
Jews  and    and   Christians.     This   was  a  great 
Municipal-  source  of  annoyance  to   the   towns, 
ities.        which  were  beginning  to  i  scape  6  u 

dal  dues  and  exactions  of  the  king  by 
compounding  fur  a  lump  sum  known  as  the  "  term  of 
the  borough"  ("  firma  burgi  ").  This  exempted  them 
from  the  king's  jurisdiction;  but  an  exception  was 
made  in  matters  relating  to  the  Jewry,  on  pretext 
of  which  the  king's  officials  again  and  again  invaded 
the  boroughs.  Petitions  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  king  in  many  instances  to  remove  his  .lews  from 
the  boroughs,  and  they  were  expelled  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1190,  Newcastle  in  1234,  Wycombe 
in  123."),  Southampton  in  1236,  Berkhamsted  in  1242, 
Newbury  in  12  14  ;  ami  at  last  it  was  enacted  in  125:'. 
that  Jews  could  freely  reside  in  such  towns  only  as 
had  an  AitiiiA  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jews' 
deeds  and  Btarrs,  from  which  the  king  could  as- 
certain their  capacity  for  further  taxation.  Hence- 
forth they  were  restricted  tosome  twenty-tivc  towns 
in  England,  and  they  became  in  truth  the  king's 
Chattels.  An}-  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
this  enactment  was  rigidly  met  by  expulsion,  as 
from  Winehelsea  in  1273.  from  Bridgnorth  in  1274, 
and  from  Windsor  in  1283.  By  these  restrictions  it 
became  impossible  for  any  Jew  by  change  of  resi- 
denceto  evade  payment  of  the  tallage,  which  became 
the  chief  means  of  extortion  under  Henry  III.  after 
the  beneficent  rule  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  been 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  king's  favorites  (see  TAL- 
LAGE). 

Hut  there  was  probably  another  reason  for  limiting 
Jewish  business  with  the  towns,  for  il  is  likely  that 
the  king  derived  but  very  little  profit  from  the  loans 
of  the  Jews  to  the  burgesses  of  the  towns,  for  it  was 

with    tile    smaller    barons,    including     the    superior 

clergy,  that  the  Jews  transacted  most  of  their  busi 
ness.     The  smaller  barons,  indeed,  found  themseh  es 
tut  ween  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  in  their 
borrowings  from    the  Jews,  their  indebtedness  to 
whom  fell  in  the  last  resort  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
either  by  escheat  on  the  death  of  the  creditor  or  bj 
collection  made  through  the  king's  officials  when 
ever  the  Jews  were  tallaged.     But  besidesthis,  the 
higher  baronage  imitated  the  crown  in  making  use 
of  the  .lews  as  catspaws  to  get   the  lands  of  their 
less   powerful    brethren    into    their    possession;    .'el 
rancing  money  to  the  Jew,  sharing  with  him   the 
Usury,  and   claiming   the  lands  if  the  debt    failed  to 

he  paid.     Complain!  was  made  of  this  as  earlj  as 
the  Synod  of  Worcester  in  1240  (Wilkins,  "C -ilia." 

i.  675-  6711),  til  id  nearly    twenty  years  later  (  1259)  the 

leaver  barons  petitioned  the  king  to  find  some  remedy 
for  this  danger  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of  tie 

her  nobility  (Stuiiiis.  "Select  Charters,"  p   365 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Baron--'  war 

Jews  and    violent  measures  were  adopted  to  re 
the  move  all  traces  of  indebtedness  either 

Baronage,  to  the  king  or  to  the  bighei  barons. 
Tin-  Jewries  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Northampton,  Winchester,  Cambridge,  Worcester, 
and  Lincoln  were  looted  (1268  65),  and  the  archs 
either  destroyed  or  deposited  at  the  headquarters 


of  the  barons  at  Ely.  Simon  de  Montfort,  in- 
deed, who  had  at  an  early  stage  expelled  the  Jews 

It his  town  of   Leicester,  when  at  the  height  of 

his  power  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  annulled  all  in- 
debtedness  to   th,    .lews.      He   had    been  accused  of 

sharing  the  plunder,  but  issued  edicts  for  their  pro- 
tection after  the  battle  (  Eingsford,  "Song  of  Lewes," 

pp.  59,  SO.  Oxford,  1890).     Both  the  Jewry  and  the 
king  as  its  representative  must  have  suffered  incal 
culably  by  this  general  wiping  out  of  indebtedness. 
The  value  of  the  Jewry  to  the  royal  treasury  had 

in  fact  become  considerably  lessened  during  the 
thirteenth  century  through  two  circumstances:  the 
king's  income  from  other  sources  had  continually 
increased  through  the  century  from  about  £35,000 
under  Henry  II.  to  £65,000  under  Edward  I.;  and 
the  contributions  of  the  .lews  had  decreased  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  theavi  rage  from  tallages, 
etc.,  being  about  £8,000  per  annum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  only  £2,000  in  the  thirteenth.  Besides 
this,  the  king  had  found  other  sources  from  which  to 
obtain  loans.  Italian  merchants,  "  pope's  usurers" 
as  they  were  called,  supplied  him  with  money,  at 
times  on  the  security  of  the  Jewry.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  Jews  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  money  lending  activity  their  means  of 
profit  were  lessened,  while  the  king  by  his  continu- 
ous exactions  prevented  the  automatic  growth  of 
interest.  On  two  occasions,  in  1254  and  1255,  the  Jews 
appealed  vigorously  to  him  or  to  his  representative 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  very 
last  penny  had  been  forced  from  them.  Ilenry'sre- 
fusal  only  served  to  emphasize  their  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  royal  will.  By  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Jews  of  England,  like  those 
o|  the  Continent,  had  become  chattels  of  the  king. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  exactions  he 
could  impose  upon  them,  though  it  was  obviously 
against  his  own  interest,  to  deprive  them  entirely  id' 
capital,  without  which  they  could  not.  gain  for  him 
usurious  interest. 

Further  prejudice  had  been  raised  against  the  Jews 
just  about  this  time  by  the  revival  of  the  Charge  of 
ritual  murder.  The  king  had  sold  the  Jewry  to  his 
brother  Richard  of  Cornwall  in  Feb.,  1255,  for  5,000 

marks,  and  had  lost  all  rights  over  it  for  a  year. 
But  in  the  following  August  a  number  of  the  chief 
.lews  who  had  assembled  at.  Lincoln  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Berechiah  de  Nicole  were 
seized  on  acharge  of  having  murdered  a  boy  named 
Hugh.  Ninety  one  were  sent  to  London  to  the 
Tower,  eighteen  were  executed  for  refusal  to  plead, 
and  tin1  rest  were  kept,  in  prison  till  the-  expiry  of 
Richard's  control  over  their  property  (see  Hi  chop 

I.IM  el  M. 

As  soon  as  order  was  rest,, red  after  tin-  (hath  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  ruling  power,  though  he  was  only  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  time,  took  measures  to  remedy  the 
chief  complaints  which  had  led  the  nobles  to  the 
outburst  against  the. lews.     In  1 269  Walter  de  Mer- 

ton,  the  king's  counselor,  w  ho  was  himself  indebted 
to  the. lews,  drew  up  a  measure  denying  to  the  lat- 
ter all  right  to  landed  properly  which  might  fall 
into  their  hands  as  a  result  of  their  money  lending. 
They  were    not    to    lend    on    the   security  of   landed 
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property,  all  existing  bonds  on  real  estate  were  de- 
clared null  &°d  void;  and  any  attempt  to  sell  such 
bonds  to  Christians  was  made  a  capital  offense. 
But,  though  the  barons  could  no  longer  alienate 
their  property  as  security  for  loans,  they  could  still 
sell  to  the  Jews;  and  with  this  sale  there  might 
fall  into  Jewish  hands  the  feudal  right  of  tutelage 
and  the  ecclesiastical  right  to  advowson,  both  of 
which  were  indissolubly  connected  with  the  seizin 
of  land  in  fief.  In  1 -71  the  Jews  as  a  desperate 
measure  attempted  to  force  from  the  king's  council 
explicit  permission  to  hold  land  with  all  its  privi- 
leges; but  a  Franciscan  friar  made  a  protest  against 
the  "impious  insolence"  of  the  Jews  in  claiming 
such  lights,  and,  he  being  supported  by  the  bishops 
present  as  well  as  by  Prince  Edward,  who  presided, 
the  demands  of  the  Jews  were  repudiated,  and  they 
were  furthermore  precluded  from  enjoying  freehold 
in  tenures  of  any  kind.  They  were  even  forbidden 
to  increase  their  holdings  in  London,  as  this  might 
diminish  the  tithes  of  the  Church  ("De  Antiquis 
Legibus  Liber."  pp.  2Metseq.).  Deprived  thus  of 
all  security  fur  large  loan,  the  Jews  were  almost  au- 
tomatically prevented  from  obtaining  new  business; 
and  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  enactment  of  1271  was 
passed,  Henry  III.,  or  Edward  acting  in  his  name, 
sold  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Jewry  to  Richard  of 
Cornwall  for  as  small  asum  as  2.000  marks  (Rymer, 
"Feedera,"  i.  489). 

Shortly  after  his  coronation  Edward  I.,  in  1275,  de- 
termined to  solve  by  a  bold  experiment  the  Jewish 
question  as  it  then  existed  in  England.  The  Church 
laws  against  usury  had  recently  been  reiterated  with 

more   than   usual   vehemence  at    the 

The  Council  of  Lyons  (12T4),  and  Edward 

"  Statutum  in  the  "Statutum  de  Judaismo  "  abso- 

de  lutely  forbade  Jews  to  lend  on  usury. 

Judaismo,"  but   granted   them  permission  to  en- 

1275.        gage  in  commerceand  handicrafts,  and 

even  to  take  farms  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  though  he  expressly  excluded 
them  from  all  the  feudal  advantages  of  the  possession 
of  land.  This  permission,  however,  regarded  as  a 
means  by  which  Jews  in  general  could  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, was  illusory.  Farmingcan  not  be  taken  up  at 
a  moment's  notice,  nor  can  handicrafts  be  acquired 
at  once.  Moreover,  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  gilds  were  already  securing  a  monopoly 
of  all  skilled  labor,  and  in  the  majority  of  markets 
only  those  could  buy  and  sell  who  were  members  of 
tin  Gild  Merchant.  By  depriving  the  Jews  of  a 
resort  In  usury,  Edward  was  practically  preventing 
them  from  earning  a  living  at  all  under  the  condi- 
tions of  life  I  lien  existing  in  feudal  England;  and  in 
principle  the  "Statute  of  Judaism  "  expelled  them 
til  teen  years  before  the  final  expulsion.  Some  of 
the  Jews  attempted  to  evade  the  law  by  resorting 
to  the  tricks  of  the  Caursines,  who  lent  sums  and 
extorted  bonds  that  included  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. Some  resorted  to  highway  robbery;  others 
joined  the  Domus  Conversorum  (see  below);  while 
a  considerable  number  appear  to  have  resorted  to 
clipping  the  coin  as  a  means  of  securing  a  precari- 
ous existence.  Asa  consequence,  in  127*  the  whole 
English  Jewry  was  imprisoned;  and  no  less  than 
393  Jews  were  executed  at  London. 


Edward,  having  found  it  impossible  altogether  to 
prevent  usury  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  was  forced 
to  permit  it  in  a  restricted  form  in  a  new  statute, 
probably  dated  about  1280,  allowing  the  Jews  to 
receive  interest  on  their  loans  for  three  years,  or  at 
most  four.  Provisions  were  made  that  all  loans  thus 
negotiated  should  be  duly  registered,  so  that  the 
king  might  have  his  fair  share  of  the  usury  of  the 
Jewry  ("  Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh."  pp. 
219,  229).  Loans  arranged  on  these  conditions  could 
not  be  very  secure  or  very  lucrative,  and  the  re- 
turns to  the  king  in  particular  would  be  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  by  the  restricted  form  in  which 
usury  was  now  permitted.  From  any  removal  of 
these  restrictions  Edward  was  shortly  afterward  de- 
barred by  an  act  of  the  Church. 

Ever  since  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  the  papacy 

had  become  more  and  more  embittered  against  the 

Jews,  owing  to  the  increased  attract- 

The  Church,  iveness  of  Jewish  rites.     Asanimme- 

and  diate   result  of  the   council   Stephen 

English  Langton  had  excommunicated  all 
Jews.  Christians  having  anything  to  do  with 
Jews,  and  the  king  showed  sufficient 
sympathy  with  the  Church  policy  against  the  Jews  to 
found  in  1232  the  Domts  Convehsorum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  though 
not  until  1280  did  the  king  cease  to  claim  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  a  Jew  who  became  con- 
verted. John  of  Pcckham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, closed  all  the  synagogues  in  his  diocese  in 
1282,  and  Edward  I.  issued  a  writ  instructing  his 
officials  to  assist  the  Dominicans  by  forcing  the 
Jews  to  listen  to  their  conversion  sermons.  The 
Jews  had  throughout  been  careless  in  showing  their 
contempt  for  certain  aspects  of  Christianity.  One 
had  seized  the  cross  carried  in  front  of  a  procession 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1268,  and  in  1274  a 
Jew  was  burned  for  blasphemy  at  Norwich.  Ed- 
w  aid  had  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing any  Jew  found  guilty  of  blasphemy  to  be  liable 
to  the  death  penalty.  At  the  cud  of  1286  Pope 
Honorius  I V.  addressed  a  special  rescript  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  pointing  out  the 
evil  effects  on  the  religious  life  of  England  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  perfidious  Jews,  who  studied 
the  Talmud  and  its  abominations,  enticed  the  faith- 
ful to  apostasy,  caused  their  Christian  servants  to 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  generally 
brought  the  Christian  faith  into  disrepute.  On  this 
account  he  called  upon  the  English  state  and 
Church  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  such  pernicious 
intercourse.  The  Church  immediately  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  pope's  demands  in  a  scries  of  enaet- 
ments  passed  by  the  Synod  of  Exeter  in  1287,  repeat 
ing  the  ordinary  Church  laws  against  commeusal- 
ity  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  against  Jews 
holding  public  office,  or  having  Christian  servants, 
or  appearing  in  public  at  Easter;  forbidding  Jewish 
physicians  to  practise;  and  reenacting  the  ordinance 
of  the  Synod  of  Oxford  held  in  1222,  which  forbade 
the  building  of  new  synagogues,  and  denied  to  Jews 
entrance  into  churches. 

After  the  experience  in  Jewish  legislation  which 
Edward  I.  hail  from  1269  onward,  there  was  only  one 
answer  he  could  give  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church  to 
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these  demands:  If  the  Jews  were  nol  to  have  inter 
course  with  their  fellow  citizens  as  artisans,  mer- 
chants, or  farmers,  and  were  QottO  be  allowed  to  take 
usury,  the  only  alternative  was  for  them  to  leave  the 
country.  He  immediately  expelled  the  Jews  from 
(iaseony,  a  province  still  held  by  England  and  in 
which  lie  was  t  ravelin  tea  I  the  time  :  and  on  his  return 
to  England  (July  Is,  fj'.ioi  he  issued  writs  to  the  sliei 


W'itsand;  others  were  drowned  on  their  way  to 
France.  Of  the  10.000  who  left,  about  one-tenth 
went  to  Flanders,  their  passage  being  paid  by  the 
king;  and  a  number  are  found  a  short  time  later  in 
the  Paris  Jewry.  The  king's  booty  was  not  of  gum 
amount,  for  the  total  rental  of  the  houses  which  fell 
into  his  hands  was  not  more  than  £130,  and  the 
debts  owed  to  the. lews,  of  which  he  could  collect  only 


5"   |jnij[Hii<le  Wfil      4"      '. 


mai-  oi  England  Showing  Ton  \s  Wueki  Jews  Resided  Befori  thi  Expulsion  in  1290. 
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ifTs  of  all  the  English  counties  ordering  them  to  en 

force  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  all  Jewsshould  leave 

England  before  All  Saints'  Day  ol  that 

The         year.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  their 
Expulsion,   portable    property,    but    their    houses 

escheated  to  the  King,  except  in  the 

case  nf  a  lew   favored  persons  who  were  allowed  to 

sell  i  heirs  before  they  left.    Someof  them  were  robbed 

by  tin- captains  who  undertook  to  transport  them  to 


the  principal,  did  not  exceed  to.ooo.  Parliament 
was  saiil  to  have  voted  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  and 
one-fifteenth  of  the  personal  property  in  gratitude 
for  the  expulsion,  but  t  his  merely  represents  contem- 
porary prejudice.     Edward's  act  was  not  an  act  of 

grace  to  the  nation;  as  has  been  seen,  no  alternative 
was  left  iii  him.  The  Church  would  nol  allow  the 
.bus  to  become  an  integral  pail  of  the  English  na 
lion,  and  they  therefore  had  lo  have  the  counlry. 
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During  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
tluir  stay  the  position  of  the  Jews  had  steadily 
grown  worse.  At  first,  treated  with  special  favor 
and  allowed  to  amass  considerable  wealth,  they  had 
formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  royal  organization. 
Two  or  three  of  them  are  mentioned  as  physicians, 
and  several  monks  are  said  to  have  been  converted 
to  Judaism.  They  collected  books  and  built  them- 
selves palatial  residences;  but  after  the  massacres 
under  Richard  I.  and  the  exactions  of  John  they 
gradually  became  serfs  of  the  king — mere  chat- 
tels which  he  from  time  to  time  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Their  relations  to  their  neighbors,  which 
were  at  first  friendly,  became  more  and  more  embit- 
tered, though  occasionally  they  are  found  joining 
with  Christians  in  hunting  (see  Colchester). 

The  increasing  degradation  of  their  political  status 
is  paralleled  by  the  scantiness  of  their  literary  out- 
put in  the  thirteenth  century  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  twelfth.  In  the  earlier  century  they  were 
visited  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Literature.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Judah  Sir  Leon, 
Yom-Tob  of  Joigny,  and  Jacob  op 
Orleans.  A  whole  school  of  grammarians  appears 
to  have  existed  among  them,  including  Moses  b. 
Yom-Tob,  Moses  b.  Isaac,  and  Samuel  ha-Nakdan 
of  Bristol.  Berechiah  b.  Natronai  ha-Nakdan 
produced  in  England  his  "Fox  Fables,"  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  only  a 
few  authorities,  like  Moses  of  London,  Berechiah 
de  Nicole,  Aaron  op  Canterbury,  and  Elyas  op 
London,  are  known,  together  with  Jacob  b.  Judah 
op  London,  author  of  a  work  on  the  ritual,  "  'Ez 
Ilayyim,"  and  Mei'r  of  Norwich,  a  liturgical  poet. 
Throughout  they  were  a  branch  of  the  French  Jewry, 
speaking  French  and  writing  French  glosses,  and  al- 
most up  to  the  eve  of  the  expulsion  they  wrote  French 
in  ordinary  correspondence  ("R.  E.  J."  xviii.  256). 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Jews  were 

allowed  to  have  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  there  is 

evidence  of  their  having  a  bet  din  with  three  "epis- 

copi,"  ordayyanim;  furthermore,  ref- 

Organiza-    erence  is  made  to  the  parnas,  or  presi- 

tion  ;  Chief  dent,  and  gabbai,  or  treasurer,  of  the 

Rabbis.  congregation,  and  to  scribes  and  chi- 
rographers.  A  complete  system  of 
education  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue,  with  local 
schools  in  the  provinces,  and  the  high  school  in 
London  in  Ironmonger  Lane.  In  the  latter  the  "  sep- 
arated "  ("  perushim  ")  were  trained  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-three  to  act  as  masters  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin  England," 
pp.  243-257,  342  344) 

At  the  head  of  Uie  whole  Jewry  was  placed  a  chief 
rabbi,  known  as  "the  presbyter  of  all  the  Jews  of 
England  "  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  selected  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  were  granted  a  conge  d'elire 
by  I  he  king.  The  latter  claimed,  however,  the  right 
of  confirmation,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops.  The 
Jewish  presbyter  was  indeed  in  a  measure  a  royal 
official,  holding  the  position  of  adviser,  as  regards 
Jewish  law,  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews.  For 
the  English  legal  system  admitted  the  validity  of 
the  Ilalakah  in  its  proper  sphere  as  much  as  it  did 
that  of  the  canon  law.     Six  presbyters  are  known 


through  the  thirteenth  century :  Jacob  of  London, 
reappointed  1200 ;  Josce,  1207;  Aaron  of  York,  1237; 
Elyas  of  London,  1243 ;  Hagin  fil  Cresse,  1257 ;  and 
Cresse  fil  Mosse. 

Intermediate  Period :  Between  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  in  1290  and  their  formal  return  in  1655 
there  is  no  official  trace  of  Jews  as  such  on  English 
soil  except  in  connection  with  the  Domus  Conver- 
sorum,  which  kept  a  considerable  number  of  them 
within  its  precincts  up  to  1551  and  even  later. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  expulsion  as  early  as  1310,  but  in  vain.  Not- 
withstanding, a  certain  number  of  them  appear 
'  to  have  come  back ;  for  complaints  wrere  made  to 
the  king  in  1376  that  some  of  those  trading  as  Lom- 
bards were  Jews  ("Rot.  Pari."  ii.  332a).  Occasion- 
ally permits  were  given  to  individuals  to  visit  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Elyas  Sabot  in  1410;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  that  any  considerable  number  of  Hebrews 
found  refuge  in  England.  One  of  these  as  early  as 
1493  attempted  to  recover  no  less  a  sum  than  428,000 
maravedis  which  the  refugees  from  Spain  had  en- 
trusted to  Diego  de  Soria.  In  1542  many  were  ar- 
rested on  the  suspicion  of  being  Jews,  and  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of  persons  named 
Lopez,  possibly  all  of  the  same  family,  took  refuge 
in  England,  the  best  known  of  them  being  Rodrigo 
Lopez,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Shylock.  Besides 
certain  distinguished  converts  like  Tremellius  and 
Philip  Ferdinand,  the  most  remarkable  visitor  was 
Joachim  Gaunse,  who  introduced  new  methods  of 
mining  into  England.  Occasional  visitors,  like  Al- 
onzo  de  Herrera  and  Simon  Pai.ache  in  1614,  are 
recorded. 

Resettlement  Period :  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  number  of 
Marano  merchants  settled  in  London  and  formed 
there  a  secret  congregation,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Antonio  Fernandez  Carvajal. 
Maranos  in  They  conducted  a  large  business  with 
England,  the  Levant,  East  and  West  Indies, 
Canary  Islands,  and  Brazil,  and  above 
all  with  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
They  formed  an  important  link  in  the  network  of 
trade  spread  especially  throughout  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  world  by  the  Maranos  or  secret  Jews 
(see  Commerce).  Their  position  enabled  them  to 
give  Cromwell  and  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  impor- 
tant information  as  to  the  plans  both  of  Charles 
Stuart  in  Holland  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World  (see  L.  Wolf,  "Cromwell's  Secret  Intelli- 
gencers"). Outwardly  they  passed  as  Spaniards 
and  Catholics;  but  they  held  prayer-meetings  at 
Cree  Church  Lane,  and  became  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  Jews  by  faith. 

.Meanwhile  public  opinion  in  England  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Puritan  movement  for  a  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  any  proposal  by  the  Judaizing 
sects  among  the  extremists  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  for  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  into  Eng- 
land. Petitions  favoring  readmission  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  army  as  early  as  1649  by  two  Baptists 
of  Amsterdam,  Johanna  Cartwright  and  her  son 
Ebenezer  ("  The  Petition  of  the  Jews  for  the  Repeal- 
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ingof  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  Their  Banishment 
outof  England");  and  suggestions  looking  to  that 
end  were  made  by  men  of  thetypeof  Roger  Williams, 
Hugh  Peters,  and  by  Independents  generally.  Many 
were  moved  in  the  same  direction  by  mystical  Mes- 
sianic reasons;  and  their  views  attracted  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  in  1650  published 
his"  Hope  of  Lsrael,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  return 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Messiah  could  not  appear  till  Jews  existed  in 
all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  According  to  Antonio  de 
Moutesiuos,  the  Ten  Tribes  had  been  discovered  in 
the  North-American  Indians,  and  England  was  tin- 
only  country   from  which  .lews    were  excluded.      If 

England  admitted  them,  the  Messianic  age  might 
be  expected. 

Meanwhile  the  commercial  policy  which  led  to 
the  Navigation  Act  in  Oct.,  L651,  made  Cromwell 
desirous  of  attracting  the  rich  Jews  of  Amsterdam  to 
London  so  that  they  might  transfer  their  important 
trade  interests  with  the  Spanish  main  from  Holland 
to  England.  The  mission  of  St.  John  to  Amster- 
dam, which  had  previously  proposed,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Navigation  Act,  a  coalition  between  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  commercial  interests,  had  negotiated 
with  Manasseh  ben  Israel  and  the  Amsterdam  com- 
munity. A  pass  was  granted  to  Manasseh,  but  he  was 
unable  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  which  lasted  from 
Manasseh  1652  to  1654.  As  soon  as  the  war 
ben  Israel's  ceased,  Manasseh  ben  Israel  sent  his 
Mission,  brother-in-law,  David  Abravanel 
DOKMIDO,  to  London  to  present  to  the 
council  a  petition  for  the  readmission  of  Jews.  The 
council,  however,  refused  to  act.  Cromwell  there 
fore  induced  Manasseh  himself  to  come  over  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  did  at  the  end  of  Sept.,  1655,  and 
there  printed  his  "humble  address  "  to  Cromwell. 
As  a  consequence  a  national  conference  was  sum 
inoned  at  Whitehall  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
including  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  divines, 
and  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  The  lawyers  de- 
clared there  was  nothing  against  the  Jews' residing 

in  England,  but  both  the  divines  and  merchants 
were  opposed  to  readmission,  and  Cromwell  stopped 
the  discussion  in  order  to  prevent  an  adverse  deci- 
sion (see  Cromwell,  I  >t  r\  i  ft). 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1656)  the  question 
came  to  a  practical  issue  through  the  declaration  of 

war  against  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Antonio  Rodrigues  Roblrs,  and  forced  the  Maranos 

of  London  to  avow  their  Judaism  as  a ans  of  avoid 

i  n  g  arrest  as  Spaniards  in  id  the  confiscation  of  theit 
goods.  Asa  tinal  result,  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
given  informal  permission  to  the  Jews  to  reside  and 
le  in  England  on  condition  thai  they  did  not  ob- 
trude their  worship  on  public  notice  and  that  they 
refrained  from  making  proselytes.  Under  cover  of 
this  permission  Carvajal  and  Simon  dc  <  lai  eres  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  land  for  a  .lew  ish  cemetery  in 
1657,  and  Solomon  Dormido,  a  nephew  of  Manasseh 
ben  Liaei,  was  admitted  totheRoyal  Exchange  as 

a  dull,  licensed  broker  of  the  city  of  London  with- 
out taking  the  usual  oaths  involving  faith  in  Chris 
tianitv.  Carvajal  hail  previously  been  allowed  to 
take  out  letters  of  denization  for  himself  and  win. 


This  somewhat  surreptitious  method  of  solving 
the  Jewish  question  in  England  had  the  advantage 
of  not  raising  anti  Semitic  feeling  too  strongly ;  and 
it  likewise  enabled  Charles  II.,  on  his  return,  to 
avoid  taking  any  action  on  the  petition  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London  asking  him  to  revoke  Cromwell's 
concession.  He  had  been  assisted  by  several  Jews 
of  royalist  sympathies,  as  Mendes  da  Costa  and  Au- 
gustine Conmel  Chacon,  during  his  exile.  In  1664 
a  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire and  Mr.  Ilieaut  to  bring  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  but  the  king  in  council  assured  the 
latter  of  the  continuance  of  former  favor.  Similar  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  were  made  in  1673,  when  Jews, 
for  meeting  in  Duke's  Place  for  a  religious  service. 
were  indicted  on  a  charge  of  rioting,  and  in  1085, 
when  thirty-seven  were  arrested  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; but  the  proceedings  in  both  eases  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  direction  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  status  of  the  Jews  was  si  ill  very  indeterminate. 
In  1(584,  in  a  case  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  alien 
infidels,  and  perpetual  enemies  tot  he  British  crown ; 
and  even  the  attorney-general  declared  that  they 
resided  in  England  only  under  an  implied  license. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  were  still 
aliens  and  liable  to  all  the  disabilities  which  that 
condition  carried  with  it. 

William  III.,  though  it  is  reported  that  he  was 
assisted  in  his  descent  upon  England  by  a  loan  of 
2,000,000  gulden  from  Antonio  Lopez  Suasso,  after- 
w  ard  Baron  Avernesde  Gras,  did  not  interfere  when 
in  1089  some  of  the  chief  Jewish  merchants  of  Lon- 
don were  forced  to  pay  the  duty  levied  on  the  goods 
of  aliens;  though  he  refused  a  petition  from  Jamaica 
to  expel  the  Jews.  His  tenure  of  the  throne,  how- 
ever, brought  about  a  closer  connection  between  the 
London  and  the  Amsterdam  communities,  and  thus 
aided  in  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  European 
finance  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  capital. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  London  comprised  representatives  of  the 
chief  Jewish  financiers  of  northern  Europe,  inclu- 
ding the  Mendcz  da  Costas,  Abudientes,  Salvadors, 
Lopezes,  Konsecas.  and  Sei\as.  A  small  German 
contingent  had  arrived  and  established  a  synagogue 
in  1692;  but  they  were  of  little  consequence,  and  did 
not  figure  in  I  he  relations  between  lb''  .lew  sand  the 
government.  The  utility  of  the  larger  Jewish  mer- 
chants was  recognized.  Marlborough  in  particular 
made  great  use  of  the  services  of  Sir  Solomon  de 
Mini\\,  and  indeed  was  publicly  charged  with 
taking  an  annual  subvention  from  him.  These  mer- 
chants aie  estimated  to  have  brought  into  the  coun- 
try a  capital  "I  61,500,000,  which  had  increased  by 
the  middle  <■!  the  century  to  65,000,000.  As  early 
as  \"!'i'.i  a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
permitted  them  to  hold  land  on  condition  of  their 
taking  oath  when  registering  their  title;   they  were 

allowed  to  onill  the  words  "upon  the  faith  of  a 
Christian."  Some  years  later  (17(0)  an  act  was 
pa  ed  permitting  Jews  who  had  resided  in  the  Brit 
ish  colonies  for  a  period  exceeding  seven  years  to 
become  naturalized  (Kl  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7).  Shortly  aft- 
erward a  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
Parliament,  where   it    passed   the  Commons  in  1745 
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and  1746,  but  failed  to  pass  the  Irish  Peers  in  1747; 
it  was  ultimately  dropped.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
Jacobite  insurrection  of  1745  the  Jews  had  shown 
particular  loyalty  to  the  government.  Their  chief 
financier,  Samson  Gideon,  had  strengthened  the  stock 
market,  and  several  of  the  younger  members  had 
volunteered  in  the  corps  raised  to  defend  London. 

Possibly  as  a  reward,  Pelham  in  1753  brought  in 
a  bill  allowing  Jews  to  become  naturalized  by  ap- 
plication to  Parliament.  It  passed  the  Lords  with- 
out much  opposition,  but  on  being 
The  brought  down  to  the  Commons  the 

Jew  Bill  of  Tory  party  made  a  great  outcry 
1753.  against  this  "abandonment  of  Chris- 
tianity," as  they  called  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  Jews  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  function  in  the  commercial 
economy  of  the  nation,  providing  one-twelfth  of 
the  nation's  profits  and  one-twentieth  of  its  for- 
eign trade.  The  Whigs,  however,  persisted  in  carry- 
ing out  at  least  one  part  of  their  general  policy  of 
religious  toleration,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and 
received  the  royal  assent  (26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  26). 
Nevertheless,  a  great  clamor  was  raised  against  it, 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  the  corporations  of  London 
petitioned  Parliament  for  its  repeal.  Effigies  of 
Jews  were  carried  about  in  derision,  and  placards 
with  the  inscription  "No  Jews,  no  wooden  shoes" 
were  pasted  up  in  the  most  prominent  public  re- 
sorts. The  latter  part  of  the  popular  cry  referred  to 
foreign  Protestants,  chiefly  Huguenots,  whom  the 
Pelham  ministry  had  also  tried  to  naturalize  as  re- 
cently as  1751,  when  the  bill  for  their  relief  had 
been  petitioned  against  and  dropped.  A  naturali- 
zation bill  for  foreign  Protestants  had  been  passed 
as  early  as  1709,  but  was  repealed  three  years  later ; 
and  the  precedent  was  now  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  .lews  (Lecky,  "History  of  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,"  i.  283).  In  1754  the  Jew  Bill  was 
repealed,  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1740  permitting  the  Jews  in 
the  colonies  to  be  naturalized.  ^It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  intensity  of  the  popular  outburst  at  the 
time,  since  the  sons  of  the  very  persons  whom  the 
populace  refused  to  allow  to  be  naturalized  became 
by  mere  place  of  birth  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 

The  influence  of  the  repeal  of  the  bill  on  the 
Sephardic  Jews  of  England,  who  were  chiefly  af- 
fected by  it,  -was  deplorable.  Samson  Gideon,  the 
head  of  the  community,  determined  to  bring  up  his 
children  as  Christians,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  chief  families  during  the  remainder 
o*'  the  century.  A  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
came  over  the  community.  With  the  accession 
of  George  III.  a  Committee  of  Deputados  was 
formed  as  a  sequel  to  the  Committee  of  Diligence 
which  hail  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  passing 
of  the  Jew  bills  through  the  Irish  Parliament.  By 
this  time  the  German  Jews  had  become  of  sufficient 
importance  for  a  certain  number  of  them  to  lie  asso- 
ciated with  the  deputies  in  the  address  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  they  did 
not  form  a  regular  part  of  the  Board  of  Deputies, 
the  only  representative  body  of  English  Jews.  The 
activity  of  tin-  board,  however,  was  mainly  devoted 
to  helping  coreligionists  abroad,  the  wealth  of  the 


London  community  attracting  needy  applicants  from 
both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.     The  deputies  do 
not  appear  to   have  made  a   protest 
The  even  against  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 

Oath  of  Ab-  Act  (6  George  III.,  cap.  52).  This 
juration,  fixed  the  status  of  the  Jews  by  declar- 
ing an  oath  of  abjuration,  containing 
the  words  "upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian,"  to  be 
necessary  for  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
crown  or  in  the  universities,  and  for  all  lawyers, 
voters,  and  members  of  Parliament. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  Sephardic  community,  as  the  Ber- 
nals,  Lopezes,  Ricardos,  Disraelis,  Aguilars,  Bas- 
sevis,  and  Samudas,  gradually  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  synagogue  and  allowed  their  children 
to  grow  up  either  without  any  religion  or  in  the 
Established  Church,  which  gave  them  an  open 
career  in  all  the  professions.  Meanwhile  the  ranks 
of  the  English  Jewry  were  being  recruited  from  the 
downtrodden  German  and  Polish  communities  of 
the  Continent.  While  the  Sephardim  chiefly  con- 
gregated in  London  as  the  center  of  international 
commerce,  the  German  Jews  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  seaports  of  the  south  and  west,  such  as 
Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  etc.,  as 
pawnbrokers  and  small  dealers.  From  these  centers 
it  became  their  custom  to  send  out  hawkers  every 
Monday  with  packs  to  the  neighboring  villages; 
and  in  this  way  connections  were  made  with  some 
of  the  inland  towns,  in  which  they  began  to  settle, 
as  Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  Cambridge,  not  to 
mention  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Traders  of 
this  type,  while  not  of  such  prominence  as  the  larger 
merchants  of  the  capital,  came  in  closer  touch  with 
English  life;  and  they  doubtless  helped  to  allay 
some  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been  manifested  so 
strongly  during  1753. 

Another  curious  cause  contributed  to  the  same 
end.     Jews,  mainly  of  the  Sephardic  branch,  became 
prominent  in  the  national  sport  of  boxing.     Their 
light  physique  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  sub- 
stitute scientific  defense  for  the  brutal  displays  of 
strength  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  staple  of  box- 
ing-bouts.    Daniel  Mendoza  by  superior  science  de- 
feated Humphreys  in   1789,  and   be- 
Influence     came  champion  of  England.     A  little 
of  Jewish     later  Samuel  Elias,  known  as  "  Dutch 
Pugilists.    Sam,"  invented  the  "upper  cut"  and 
made  boxing  fashionable  among  the 
upper  classes.     When  the  Englishmen  of  the  lower 
classes    found    themselves    beaten    at    their    own 
peculiar  sport    by   the    heretofore    despised  Jew, 
a  certain  amount   of  sympathy  was  aroused;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  populace  toward  Jews  between  1753  and  1829 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  succession  of  cham- 
pion Jewish  boxers.      Notwithstanding,  there  are 
distinct,  signs  of  deterioration  shown  by  the  Jewish 
population  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  picture  given  by  Colquhoun  in  1800  of  the 
London  community  being  most  unsatisfactory. 

A  further  cause  for  kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of 
at  least  the  middle  classesof  Englishmen  toward  the 
Jews  was  supplied  by  the  revival  of  conversionist 
hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Misled  doubtless  by  the  tendency  to  desertion  shown 
by  not  a  few  of  the  Sephardim,  many  evangelicals 
anticipated  the  conversion  eu  masse  of  the  Jewish 
population,  and  on  the  initiative  of  Lewis  Way  the 
London  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
Among  the  Jews  was  founded  in  1807.  This  and 
kindred  societies  wasted  large  sums  of  money  with 
indifferent  results.  But  politically  they  helped  to 
increase  sympathy  for  the  Jews  among  the  non-con- 
formists, who  formed  the  bulk  of  their  contributors 
and  were  at  the  same  time  becoming  a  leading  fac- 
tor in  the  formation  of  Liberal  policy.  Similarly, 
at  a  much  later  period  the  craze  of  Anoi.o-Isku  i 
IBM  made  many  of  the  narrower  Bible  Christians 
more  sympathetic  toward  the  .lews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  influence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  in 
the  Liberal  ranks  was  ultimately  directed  against 
the  Jewish  hopes.  The  more  Erastian  he- was,  the 
more  he  desired  to  see  the  legislature  exclusively 
Christian. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  lead  among  the  English  Jews 
n\;i^  passing  from  the  Spanish  to  the  German  section 
of  the  community.  The  bankers  Goldsmid  acquired 
both  influence  and  culture,  and  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  community  were  soon  to  be  supplemented  by 
those  of  Nathan  Rothschild,  the  ablest  of  Mayer 
Rol  hschild's  sons,  who  had  settled  first  in  Manches- 
ter and  afterward  in  London.  The  times  were  in  a 
measure  propitious  for  a  new  effort  to  remove  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  The  example  of 
France  had  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  rising 
tide  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  as  applied  to  dis- 
senters generally  and  to  Roman  Catholics  in  particu- 
lar, might  have  been  expected  to  carry  with  it  more 
favorable  conditions  for  the  Jews;  but  a  long 
struggle  was  to  intervene  before  "Englishmen  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  "  were  to  have  equal  rights 

with  other  Englishmen. 

When  in  1829  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
were  freed  from  all  their  civil  disabilities,  the  hopes 
of  the  Jews  rose  high;  and  tin-  first  step  toward  a 
similar  alleviation  in  their  ease  was  taken  in  1830 
when  Mr.  Iluskisson  presented  a  petition  signed 
by  2.0(10  merchants  anil  others  of  Liverpool,     This 

was  immediately   followed    by  a  bill   presented    by 

R.   Grant    on   April    15   of     that    year    which    was 

destined  to  engage  the  English  legislature  in  one 

form    or  another  for  the   next   thirty 

The  years.     At  first  the  bill   failed  even  to 

Struggle  get  through  the  lb. use  of  Commons, 
for  Eman-    though  it  is  true  that,  againsl  the  op 

cipation.  position  of  Sir  Robert  [nglis,  tlrctirst 
reading  was  passed  by  1 15  to  it?  votes. 
Km  the  second  reading,  on  .May  17,  notwithstanding 
a  monster  petition  in  its  favor  from  14,000  Citizens 
of  London,  was  rejected  by  Wi~>  to  228  votes.  The 
next  year  (1888),  however,  it  passed  Its  third  reading 
iii  the  (ominous,  July  22,  by  the  large  majority  of 
189  lo  52,  and  was  even  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Lords.  But  on  the  second  reading  (Aug.  1)  if  was 
rejected  by  104  to  54,  though  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a 
Constant  friend  lo  the  .lews,  presented  a  petition  in 
ils   favor  signed   by    1.01)0  distinguished  citi/.ens  of 

Westminster,     In  1884  the  bill  underwent  the  same 

experience,  being  lost  in   the    House  of    Lords  by   a 

majority  of  92  votes.    The  whole  force  of  the  Tory 


party  was  auainst   the  bill,  which  had,  besides,  the 
personal  antagonism  of  the  bluff  sailor  king,  William 
IV.     In  the  following  year  it  was  deemed  inadvisa 
ble  to  make  the  annual  appeal  to  Parliament,  as  the 

battle  for  religious  liberty  was  going  on  in  another 
part  of  the  field  ;  hut  by  the  passing  of  the  Sheriffs' 
Declaration  Rill.  Aug.  21.  1885,  .lews  were  allowed 
to  hoi, 1  the  ancient  ami  important  office  of  sheriff. 
In  the  following  year  the  Jew  Rill  was  introduced 
late  in  the  session,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  pass  the 
first  reading  in  the  Lords  on  Aug.  10.  It  was  then 
dropped  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session. 
For  a  time  the  advocates  of  emancipation  seem  to 

have  lost  heart.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  bill. 
R.  Grant  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Holland  in  the 
Lords,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in 
1*10,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the  political 
activity  of  the  English  Jews  was  concentrated  on 
the  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  municipal  office. 
A  bill  to  that  effect  got  as  far  as  a  first  reading  in 
the  Lords  by  one  vote,  in  1841,  but  was  lost  on  a 
second  reading.  It  was  not  until  July  111.  1845,  that 
the  bill  was  carried.  In  the  following  year  (Aug. 
18,  184G)  the  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Rill  removed 
a  certain  number  of  minor  disabilities  which  affected 
tin'  Jews  of  England  as  well  as  other  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  the  only  portal 
w  Inch  still  remained  closed  to  the  Jews  was  that  of 
Parliament, 

The  success  with  which  the  Jews  of  England  had 
induced  Parliament  to  admit  them  to  the  shrievalty 
and  to  municipal  offices  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Jews  had  been  actual  candidates,  and  had  been 
elected  to  those  offices  before  any  parliamentary  re- 
lief was  asked.  It  was  now  decided  to  adopt  the 
same  policy  in  regard  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  itself . 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  London  by  a  large  major- 
ity in  1817,  anil  the  bill  that  was  introduced  on  Dec. 
16  of  that  year  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  a  definite  English  constituency.  This  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  on  May  4,  1848,  by  a 
majority  of  62  votes, but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords 
by  168  non-contents  to  128  contents.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  1N.">0  when  Karon  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child was  again  elected,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  si  niggle  look  on  another  and  more 
Action  of  dramatic  form.  David  Salomons,  who 
Sir  David  had  successfully  fought  the  battle  for 
Salomons,  the  shrievalty  and  the  aldcrmanic 
chair,  had  been  elected  member  for 
Greenwich  and  insisted  on  taking  his  seal,  refusing  to 

withdraw  on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  speaker. 

and  adding  to  his  seeming  parliamentary  offense  by 
voting  in  the  division  on  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment which  was  i |e  to  slill  the  uproar  caused  by 

his  In  ild  course  of  action.  The  prime  minister  moved 
that  Salomons  be  ordered   lo  withdraw,  and  on  that 

motion  Salomons  spoke  In  a  dignified  and  forcible 

manner,  and  Won  the  sympathy  of  the  House,  which 
nevertheless  passed  the  premier's  motion.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  law  courts,  which 
decided  thai  Salomons  had  no  right  lo  vote  without 
having  taken  the  oath  id'  abjuration  in  the  form  ap 
pointed  by  Parliament,  and  mulcted  him  in  a  tine  of 
E500  for  each  vote  he  had  recorded  in  the  Commons. 
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The  government  then  brought  in  another  bill  in  1853, 
which  was  also  rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  1855  the 
hero  of  tlic  parliamentary  struggles,  David  Salo- 
mons, was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  the 
following  two  years  bills  were  introduced  by  the 
government  to  modify  the  parliamentary  oath,  but 
they  failed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  In 
1858  when  tin-  ( »ath  Bill  reached  the  Lords  they  elimi- 
nated the  clause  relating  to  Jews;  but  when  the 
bill  was  referred  again  to  the  Commons,  the  lower 
house  refused  to  accept  it  as  amended,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  formulate  its  reasons,  upon  which 
committee,  as  if  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  was  appointed  to  serve — which 
he  could  legally  do,  even  though  he  had  not  taken 
his  seat.  A  conference  was  appointed  between  the 
two  houses. and  ultimately  a  compromise  was  reached 
by  which  either  house  might  admit  Jews  by  resolu- 
tion, allowing  them  to  omit  the  words  "on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian."  As  a  consequence,  on  Mon- 
day, July  26,  1858,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  took 
the  oath  with  covered  head,  substituting  "so  help 
me,  Jehovah  "  for  the  ordinary  form  of  oath,  and 
thereupon  took  his  seat  as  the  first  Jewish  member 
of  Parliament.  Two  years  later  a  more  general  form 
of  oath  for  all  members  of  Parliament  was  intro- 
duced, which  freed  the  Jews  from  all  cause  of  exclu- 
sion. In  1870  the  University  Test  Act  removed  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Jew  becoming  a  scholar 
or  a  fellow  in  an  English  university.  In  1885  Sir 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  wTas  raised  to  the  upper 
house  as  Lord  Rothschild,  to  be  followed  within  a 
few  years  by  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  as  Lord  Pir- 
bright  and  Mr,  Sydney  Stern  as  Lord  Wandsworth ; 
while  in  1890  all  restrictions  for  every  position  in 
the  British  empire,  except  that  of  monarch,  were 
removed,  the  offices  of  lord  high  chancellor  and 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  being  thrown  open 
to  every  British  subject  without  distinction  of  creed. 

For  some  time  after  their  admission  to  Parliament, 
the  Jewish  M.P. 's  belonged  to^the  party  that  had 
given  them  that  privilege,  and  Sir  George  Jessel 
acted  as  solicitor-general  in  Gladstone's  first  minis- 
try. But  from  the  time  of  the  Conservative  reac- 
tion in  1874  Jewish  voters  and  candidates  showed 
an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  Tory  party;  and 
of  recent  years  the  majority  of  Jewish  members  of 
the  lower  house  have  been  of  that  political  com- 
plexion. The  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  may 
have  had  some  effect  on  this  change,  but  it  was  in 
the  main  due  to  the  altered  politics  of  the  middle 
and  commercial  classes,  to  which  the  Jews  chiefly 
belonged,  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  acted  asunder 
secretary  of  slate  in  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  minis- 
tries, while  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  a  Liberal  Unionist 
after  the  Home  Rule  policy  of  Gladstone  was  de- 
clared, made  a  marked  impression  as  deputy  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Altogether  the  Struggle  had  lasted  for  sixty  years. 
though  practically  all  thai  was  contended  for  had 
been  gained  in  half  that  period.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  complete  equality  was  not  granted 
to  Roman  Catholics  anil  .lews  until  1890.  The  verv 
length  of  the  struggle  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
opposition  had  been  overcome.     The  many  political 


friendships  made  during  the  process  had  facilitated 

social  intercourse,  which  is  nowhere  so  unrestricted 
as  in  England.     (See  Acts  ok  Parliament.) 

The  pause  which  occurred  between  1840  and  1847 
in  the  emancipation  struggle  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  an  unfortunate  schism  which  had  split  the 
community  in  two  and  which  prevented  the  members 
acting  in  unison  forthe  defense  of  their  rights.  The 
Reform  movement  had  reached  England  in  a  mild 
form  under  the  influence  of  the  Goldsmid  family, 
which  had  been  touched  by  the  Jlen- 
Org-aniza-  delssolmian  movement.  In  1841  a  Re- 
turn, form  congregation  was  established  in 
London,  and  was  practically  excom- 
municated by  both  the  Spanish  haham  and  the  Ger- 
man chief  rabbi  (see  Reform).  The  effect  of  these 
differences  was  to  delay  common  action  as  regards 
emancipation  and  other  affairs;  and  itwas  not  until 
1859  that  the  charity  organization  was  put  on  a 
firm  footing  by  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  Ten  years  later  the  congregations 
were  brought  under  one  rule  by  the  formation  of 
the  United  Synagogue  (1870),  in  the  charter  of 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  chief  rabbi 
autocratic  powers  over  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  in 
the  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  British 
empire.  But  Parliament,  which  had  recently  dis- 
established the  Irish  Church,  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  establish  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the  clause 
was  stricken  out.  The  chief  rabbi's  salary  is  paid 
partly  out  of  contributions  from  the  provincial 
synagogues,  and  this  gives  him  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  all  the  Jews  of  the  empire  with 
the  exception  of  the  3,000  or  more  Sephardim,  who 
have  a  separate  haham,  and  of  the  dwindling  band 
of  Reformers,  who  number  about  2,000,  scattered  in 
London,  Manchester,  and  Bradford.  In  1871  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  was  established  to  take 
the  place,  so  far  as  regards  the  British  empire,  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  which  had  been  weakened  by 
the  Franco-German  war.  The  Jews  of  England 
felt  that  they  should  be  organized  to  take  their 
proper  part  in  Jewish  affairs  in  general.  For  many 
years  they,  together  with  the  French  Jews,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  race  who  were  unham- 
pered by  disabilities ;  and  this  enabled  them  to  act 
more  freely  in  cases  where  the  whole  body  of  Israel 
was  concerned. 

As  early  as  1840,  when  the  blood  accusation  was 
revived  with  regard  to  the  Damascus  affair,  and 
Jewish  matters  were  for  the  first  time  treated  on  an 
international  basis,  the  Jews  of  England  took  by 
far  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  general  pro- 
test of  the  European  Jewries  against  the  charge. 
Not  only  was  the  Board  of  Deputies  at  London  the 
sole  Jewish  body  in  Europe  to  hold  public  meetings, 
but  owing  to  their  influence  a  meeting  of  pro- 
test was  held  by  eminent  Christians  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London  (July  3,  1840),  which  formed  a  precc 
dent  for  subsequent  distinguished  gatherings.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  after  aiding  the  Damascus  Jews 
by  obtaining,  in  an  interview  with  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  a  firman  repudiating  the  blood  ac- 
cusation, visited  Russia  in  1846  to  intercede  for  his 
coreligionists  there.  In  1860  he  went  to  Rome  in 
connection  with  the  Mortara  affair;  and  in  1863  he  led 
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a  mission  to  Morocco  on  behalf  of  Jews  of  that  coun- 
try. Action  was  likewise  taken  by  the  chief  Eng 
lish  Jews  in  liflmlf  of  the  unfortunate  Bebrews 
of  tin-'  Danubian  principalities.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
made  an  interpellation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Servia  (March  29,  1867), 
and  started  a  debate  in  that  assembly  (April  19, 
1872)  on  the  subject  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews 
in  Rumania.  As  aconsequence  a  Rumanian  com- 
mittee was  formed,  which  watched  tin- activities  of 
the  illiberal  government  of  that  country. 

When  in  1881  the  outburst  of  violence  in  Russia 
brought  the  position  of  the  Russian  Jews  promi- 
nently before  the  world,  it  was  their  coreligionists 
in  England  who  took  the  lead  in  organizing  meas- 
ures for  their  relief.  Articles  in  the  "Times"  of 
Jan.  11  and  13, 1882,  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  t'i  the  extent  of  the  persecutions,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  London  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  Feb.  1,  1882  (sec  Man- 
sion House  Meeting).  Asa  consequence  a  fund 
was  raised  amounting  to  more  than  £108,000,  and 
a  complete  scheme  of  distributing  in  the  United 
States  the  Russian  refugees  from  Brody  was  organ- 
ized by  the  committee  of  the  Mansion  Bouse  Fund, 
similarly,  when  a  revival  of  the  persecutions  took 
place  in  1891,  another  meeting  was  In -Id  at  the  Guild- 
hall, and  a  further  sum  of  over  £100,000  was  col- 
lected and  devoted  to  facilitating  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Russian  exodus.  An  attempt  was 
made  this  time  to  obtain  access  directly  to  the  czar 
by  the  delivery  of  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor 
and  citizens  of  London:  but  this  was  contemptu- 
ously rejected,  and  the  Russo-Jewish  committee 
which  carried  out  the  work  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  was  obliged  to  confine  its  activity  to  measures 
outside  Russia.  When  Baron  de  Ilirsch  formed 
his  elaborate  scheme  for  tbeamelioratioii  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  persecuted  .lews,  headquarters  were 
established  by  him  in  London,  though  the  adminis- 
tration was  practically  directed  from  Paris.  The 
immigrants  being  excluded  from  most  of  t  lie  cities  of 
the  Continent,  the  burden  of  receiving  most  of  tin- 
Russian  refugees  moving  westward  fell  on  England. 

The  advent  of  such  a  huge   number  of  Jews, 

unprovided  with  capital,  and  often  without  a  definite 

occupation,   brought,  with  it  difficul- 

The  Result  ties  which   taxed   the  entire   resources 

of  the       of  the  English  communities.     It  was 

Russian      only    natural     that     the     newcomers 

Exodus.      should    arouse   a   certain    amount    of 

prejudice  by  their  foreign   habits,  by 

the  economic  pressure  they  brought  to  bear  upon 

certain  trades,  especially  on  that  of  clothing,  andby 

their  overcrowding  in  certain    localities.      While  the 

Continent  had  seen  the  rise  of  strong  anti-Semitic 
feeling,  England  had  been  comparatively  free  from 

any  exhibition  of  this  kind.     During  Lord  Beat 
field's  ministry  a  few  murmurs  had  been  heard  from 
the  more  advanced  Liberals  against  the  "Semitic  " 

tendencies  Of  the  prime  minister  and  his  brethren  in 
race,  but  as  a  rule  social  had  followed  political 
emancipation  almost,  automatically.  The  Kussian 
influx  threatened  to  disturb  this  natural  process. 
and  soon  after  1891  protests  began  to  be  heard 
against   the   "alien   immigrants,"     Bills   wen-   even 


introduced  into  Parliament  to  cheek  their  entry  into 
England.  Nothing  came  of  these  protests,  however, 
till  the  year  1902,  when  the  question  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  appoint  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject. 
This  commission  has  heard  evidence  both  from  those 
favoring  and  from  those  opposed  to  restricted  immi- 
gration. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  commission  implied  any  anti-Semitic 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  government:  it  was  merely 
a  natural  result  of  an  exceptional  slate  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  East  End  of  London. 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  English  Jews  has 
not  hitherto  resulted  in  any  very  remarkable  display 
of  Jewish  talent.  English  Jews  have  contributed 
nothing  of  any  consequence  to  rabbinic  scholarship 
or  even  to  halakic  or  exegetic  learning,  though  the 
commentaries  of  M.  Kalisch  on  the  Pentateuch  are 
a  mine  of  learning,  and  in  the  later  volumes  antici- 
pate sonic  of  the  most  far  reaching  results  of  the 
"higher  criticism."  The  Hebrew  chair  at  Univer- 
sity College  and  the  rabbinic  readerships  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  naturally 
been  tilled  by  Jewish  incumbents.  The  libraries  Of 
England  have  become  the  receptacles  of  the  largest 
collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  early  Hebrew 
books  (see  Bibliography).  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury two  Jews,  Dr.  Sarmiento  and  E.  Mendes  da 
Costa,  became  members  of  the  Royal  Society.    Moses 

Mendes  was  a  poetaster  of  some  repute.  David 
Levi  translated  the  prayers,  and  defended  Judaism 
from  the  attacks  id'  Dr.  Priestley.  Isaac  Disraeli 
wrote  his  inaccurate  but  entertaining  "Curiosities 
of  Literature."  Lev.  Solomon  Lyon  was  Hebrew 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  bis 
daughter,  Emma  Lyon,  was  the  first  Anglo-Jewish 
authoress.  Michael  Josephs  displayed  sonic  ability 
in  Hebrew  writing,  and  Arthur  Lum 
Literature,  ley  Davids  published  a  Turkish  gram- 
mar. Grace  Aguilar  wrote  novels 
which  attained  some  popularity,  while  E.  II.  Lindo 
wrote  a  praiseworthy  history  of  the  Jews  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  which  has  still  some  value.  More 
recently  Israel  Zangwill  has  obtained  more  than 
local  Celebrity  by  his  novels  and  sketches  of  Jewish 
life.  Other  Jewish  novelists  have  been  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  the  late  Amy  Levy,  and  S.  L.  Gordon.  S.  I. 
Lee  has  edited  the  later  volumes  of  "  The  1  h'etionaiv 

of  National  Biography,"  while  I  Gollancz,  besides 
editing  the  "Temple  Library,"  has  helped  to  found 

and  lias  become  secretary  of  the  British  Academy. 

In  other  lines  of  activity  Jews  have  fully  partici- 
pated in  Hie  national  life.  Sir  George  Jesse!  was  a 
most  distinguished  master  of  the  rolls;  Professor 
Waley,    an    authority    on     conveyancing;    and    Sir 

George  Lewis  is  perhaps  the  best  known  living  Eng- 
lish Solicitor.  Dr.  Ernest  Hart  was  a  leader  in 
modern  methods  of  sanitation.  English  Jews  are 
reported  to  have  taken  more  than  their  share  in  the 
Volunteer  movement  when  it  first  sprang  into  exist 
ence  i"  1  s<>0.  During  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa 
no    less   than  1.000  Jewish  soldiers  took  part  ill  the 

campaign.  Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were 
Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Major  sir  Matthew  Nathan, the 

latter  of  whom  has  also  held  important  command 
and  has  been  governor  of  the  YVcsl  Coast  of  Africa. 
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Since  the  abolition  of  university  tests  in  1870, 
which  was  largely  influenced  by  the  success  of 
Numa  Hartog  as  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  in 
1869,  Jews  have  token  some  share  both  as  students 
and  teachers  in  English  university  life.  Joseph 
James  Sylvester  was  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford,  a  position  due  to  his  undoubted  distinc- 
tion in  the  world  of  mathematics;  S.  Alexander  is 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  and  E.  Schuster 
professor  of  physics  in  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  and  C.  Waldstein  was  for  a  time  Slade 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  Cambridge  University.  R. 
Meldola  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Pinsbury 
Technical  College,  while  Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  been 
secretary  and  director  of  the  London  Technical  In- 
titule, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  English  authorities 
on  technical  education  generally. 

In  art  the  list  of  Jewish  names  is  somewhat  scanty. 
Solomon  Hart  became  a  Royal  Academician  ;  Simeon 
Solomon  was  one  of  the  most  promising  leaders  of 
the  pre-Raffaelite  movement;  and  S.  J.  Solomon  is 
an  A.R.A.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  F.  H.  Cowen 
are  the  chief  names  in  music. 

Jews  have  taken  more  than  their  due  share  in  the 
colonial  expansion  of  England.     Jacob  Montefiore, 

a  cousin  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  was 

The  one   of  the   chief  pioneers  of  South 

Colonies.     Australia  in   183.J.      Hon.    Nathaniel 

Levi  did  much  to  develop  both  the 
coal  and  beet-sugar  industries  of  Victoria.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel  was  premier  of  New  Zealand  for  many 
years,  and  did  much  to  promote  its  remarkable  pros- 
perity; while  New  South  Wales  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir  Julien  Salomons 
as  agents-general  for  that  colony.  Similarly,  in 
South  Africa  the  firm  of  Mosenthal  Brothers  and 
Jonas  Rcrgtlieil  helped  much  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal;  while  the  gold  and 
diamond  industries  of  the  Rand  were  chiefly  in  Jew- 
ish hands,  notably  those  of  Barnato  Brothers,  Wern- 
her,  Beit  &  Company,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
number  of  Jews  in  England  was  not  supposed  to 
exceed  8,000,  of  whom  at  least  6,000  were  in  Lon- 
don. The  increase  was  comparatively  slow  until 
the  Russian  immigration  of  1880,  when  there  were 
probably  about 60.000  Jews  in  the  British  Isles.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  calculated  that  England  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  148,811,  as  against  7,428  in 

Scotland,  and  3,771  in  Ireland,  giving 
Statistics,    approximately  160,000  for  the  British 

Isles.  In  1901  the  British  empire  had 
in  all  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews,  distributed 
as  follows: 


Hongkong 150 

India 18,328 

Jamaica 2,(100 

Malta 60 

Suutli  Africa 20,000 

Straits  Settlements....  535 

Trinidad 30 


British  Isles 100,000 

Aden 2,82ti 

Australasia 16,678 

Barbados 20 

Canada    anil     British 

Columbia 16,432 

Cyprus 68 

Gibraltar 2,000 

Total 289,027 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Early  Period:  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  BOH  Anglo- 
Jud.  Nos.  L-199;  Prynne,  i  8?tort  Demurrer  Agaimt  ih, 
Jews,  1665;  Madox,  History  of  thi  Exchequer,  London, 
1753;  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  oxford,  1738;  J.  ('.  Webb, 
The  Question  Whi  thi  r  a  JV  w  fs  Capabh  nf  Holding  Land, 
London,  17(19 :  Jacobs.  Jews  of  Angevin  Englaml,  London, 


1892.  passim  :  B.  L.  Abrahams,  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  England,  Oxford,  1895;  Select  Pleas  of  the  Jewish 
Exchequer,  cd.  Rigg,  1902. 

Intermediate  Period:  liihl.  Anglo-Jud.  Nos.  201-296;  L. 
Wolf,  The  Middle  Age  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,  in  Papers 
of  the  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh.;  S.  L.  Lee.  in  Transactions  of 
the  Nt  W  Shakespeare  Society,  1895;  L.Wolf,  Cromwell's  In- 
telligencers, London,  1892;  idem,  various  papers  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. 

Modern  Period:  Itihl.  Anglo-Jud.  pp.  56-231,  Nos.  280- 
2164 :  Blunt,  History  of  the  Jens  in  England,  London,  1830; 
J.  Picciotto,  sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,  ib.  1878;  L. 
Wolf,  I7ie  Queen's  Jewry  1837-97,  in  Young  Israel,  pp.  99- 
114,  140-154,  ib.  1898. 

J. 

ENGLANDER,  GABRIEL  HIRSCH:  Aus- 
trian scholar;  lived  at  Vienna  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote:  "Emunah  Li- 
shene  'Afar,"  prayers  to  be  recited  in  the  cemetery, 
with  a  German  translation  (Vienna,  1828) ;  "  Korot 
Yisrael,"  extracts  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  (ib.  1837);  "  Andaehtsklange  ftir 
Israel's  Sonne  und  Tochter,"  prayers  for  special  occa- 
sions (ib.  1843).  Englander  edited  Aaron  ha-Levi's 
"Sefer  ha-Hinnuk,"  on  the  613  commandments,  to 
which  he  added  an  index  (ib.  1827). 

Bibliography:  Furst.  Bihl.  Juil.  i.  245;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post- 
Mi  ndeU.  p.  77;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mug.  p.  4. 
L.  G.  M.   Sel. 

ENGLANDER,  SIGMtTND:  Austrian  writer; 
born  at  Vienna ;  died  at  Turin  Nov.  30,  1902.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Vienna  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Friedrich  Hebbel.  In  1847  he 
edited  at  Vienna  a  monthly  .called  "  Der  Salon ;  Mit- 
theilungen  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Litteratur,  Kunst 
und  des  Lebens  " ;  on  account  of  the  vexatious  Aus- 
trian censorship,  however,  he  was  compelled,  alter 
three  volumes  had  been  issued,  to  discontinue  its 
publication.  During  the  upheaval  of  1848  he  was 
foremost  among  those  journalists  who  supported  the 
popular  cause.  On  the  surrender  of  Vienna  to  the 
government  troops,  Englander  was  one  of  the  twelve 
hostages  whom  Windischgratz  demanded  should  be 
handed  over  to  him  for  punishment.  Having  had 
timely  warning,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  author- 
ities, and  reached  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Still  pur- 
sued by  the  government,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  with  the  help  of  Baron  de  Reutera  litho- 
graphed "Correspondence"  which  contained  ex- 
tracts from  newspapers. 

His  revolutionary  tendencies  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Parisian  authorities,  and  after  a 
term  of  imprisonment  he  was  expelled  from  the 
country.  He  sought  refuge  in  London,  and  became 
correspondent  for  several  Continental  papers  and  ed- 
itor of  the  "  Londoner  Deutsche  Zeitung."  Among 
his  writings  is  "Geschichte  der  FranzOsischen  Arbei- 
ter-Associationen. " 

Bibliography:  Jcu\  Chron.  Dec.  19,  1902;  Kuh,  Biographie 
Hchhel's,  ii.  220,  269  et  scq. ;  Hebbcl's  Tagcbuch,  ed.  Kun, 
1885-87. 

s.  L.  La. 

ENGLISCH,  BERTHOLD;  Austrian  chess- 
player; born  1851  at  Hotzenplotz,  Austrian  Silesia; 
died  Oct.  19,  1897,  in  Vienna.  In  1879  he  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Leipsic  tournament;  in  1883 
he  was  fourth  in  the  London  tourney ;  in  1887  in  the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  tournament  (twenty-one  en- 
tries) he  gained  the  seventh  prize,  winning  over 
Alapin,  Gunsberg,  and  Zuckertort ;  and  in  1896  he 
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won  the  first  prize  iii  tlic  tournament  arranged  by 
Baron  Rothschild. 

s  A.  P. 

ENGRAVING  AND  ENGRAVERS.— Bib- 
lical Data:  Engraving  is  the  act  and  art  of  cutting 
letters,  figures,  and  the  like,  on  stone,  wood,  or  metal. 
The  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  high  priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.,  xxxix.)  evidences  thai  this  art  had  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  among  the  Hebrews 
at  an  early  period.  To  designate  the  skill  of  the 
worker  the  word  L'*tn  and  its  derivative  DtSHPI  are 
employed,  while  mns  and  nySpo  and  npno  denote 
the  process  and  the  finished  result  (Ex  xxviii.  11, 
81,86;  xxxi.  5;  xxxv.  88;  xxxix.  14.  30;  Zech.  iii. 
9;  1  Kings  vi.  is.  19,32,  85;  vii.  81;  [nnn.  Ex. 
xxviii.  11,  21,  36,  is  probably  a  scribal  error  for,  or 
a  dialectic  form  of,  L"nn|).  The  seal  engraver's  art 
is  cited  to  indicate  the  manner  of  work  to  be  done 
on  precious  stones  (Ex,  xxviii.  11).  Of  the  Pheni 
clans  it  is  known  that  they  had  attained  proficiency 
in  the  engraving  of  signet  rings  (Benzinger,  "He- 
braische  Archaologie,"  p.  258).  As  the  same  neces- 
sity for  using  signet-rings  (to  sign  contracts  and  other 
documents)  existed  among  the  Hebrews,  ii  is  reason 
able  to  assume  equal  proficiency  in  this  art  among 
them,  especially  since  the  signet-ring  is  mentioned  as 
among  the  usual  appointments  of  men  of  Btanding 
iten.  x.wviii.  IS).  As  in  the  case  of  Be/.alel  (Ex. 
xxxi.  2),  engravers  were  looked  upon  as  endowed 
with  a  divine  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 
Phenician  artists  were  imported  (II  Sam.  v.  11)  at 
a  i  omparatively  late  period. 

The  precious  stones  in  theephod  and  the  breast 
plate  of  the  high  priest,  as  well  as  the  inscription  on 
the  gold  plate  in  his  head-dress  (Ex.  xxviii.,  xxxix.), 
are  specially  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  en 
graver's  art.  The  ornaments  on  the  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  IS,  lit)  are  products  of 
the  wood-engraver's  skill  (comp.  II 
On  Sam.  v.  11).     The  instrument   used  is 

Precious      know  n  as  L3V,  with  the  usual  qualifies 

Stones.       tion  ?n3il  ("the  iron  style  "  i.  tipped 

with  a  diamond  point  (Jer,   xvii.  I), 

ami  used  tor  engraving  letters  (Job  xix  24),  or,  more 

properly,  as  Din,  '1"'  graving-tool  by  which  incisions 

were  made  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).     Both  relief-engraving, 

as  in   the  case  of  the  cherubim,  and   intaglio-engra 

ring,  for  signet  rings  and  veins,  seem  to  bave  been 

know  ii.      .Ic.li  xix.  ~  I  has  been  Const  rued  as  showing 

that  for  purpose-,  of  inscriptions  lead  was  used.  In 
the  " pesel "  (graven  image)  the  form  ami  figure  are 
completely  separated  from  the  block  of  material 
used.  According  to  Maimonides,  Abraham  ben 
David,  and  other  Talmudic  authorities  (Gi$,  20a; 
"  Sad,"  Keie  ha  Mikdash,  ix.  2),  relief-work  alone 
(pressed  out  from  beneath)  was  permissible  In  ob 

jects  connected  with  sacerdotal  service,  for  this 
reason,  as  gems  could  not  be  worked  in  this  way,  in 

the  case  of  the  precious  stones  on  the  ephod  and 
the  breastplate  a  miracle  was  assumed:  the  worm 

su  witii  traced  the  letters  which  appeared  on  them 

iSiit:ih  |8b;   Nahmanidcs  to  Ex.  XXV.  7). 
BiBLioaRAPtn  :  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Arch.  pp.  Wletaeq.;  No- 
Leopold  Low,  Qraphleciu  /,'>  mistten  und  Eneuaniiai   bet 

,/*■»,     Iti.l. i    I     rak.lfl    luLn 

E.  G.  H. 


den  Judt  n.  pari  I,  Lelpslc,  1870. 


In  Medieval  and  Modern  Times  :  Playing- 
cards  were  one  of  the  first  products  of  the  art  of 
wood  engraving;  they  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks  and  then  colored.  As  the  invention  of"  books 
of  lots  "and  playing  cards,  originally  merely  picture- 
cards,  must  In-  ascribed  to  the. Jews  and  Saracens,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Jews  were  engaged  at  an  early 
date  in  their  manufacture;  in  fact,  the  only  painter 
of  playing-cards  whose  name  has  come  down  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany 
is  the  Jew  Mever  Chavm  of  Landau  (1520).  Con- 
temporaneous with  Chaym,  the  sons  of  the  portrait- 
painter  Moses dal  Castellazzo  were  working  at  Venice 
as  stamp  cutters;  but  the  only  thing  known  about 
them  is  that  in  1521  they  illustrated  a  Pentateuch 
after  designs  by  their  father.  There  may  have  been 
a  number  of  such  Jewish  artists  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Julius  von  Schlossar  says,  in  reference  to  the 
illustrators  of  the  Hebrew  prints  of  this  time  (Hag- 
gadah  of  Sarajevo,  p.  222.  Vienna,  1898):  "All  the 
wood  cutters  and  engravers,  as  well  as  the  print- 
ers and  publishers,  are. lews,"  Unfortunately,  the 
names  of  these  artists  are  not  known;  only  occasion- 
ally did  they  add  a  monogram  to  tiieir  work.  A  single 
Jew  ish  copper-plate  engraver  of  this  time  is  known 

byname — David  Laudi.  who  was  working  at  Cre- 
mona in  1550,  furnishing  the  plates  for  the  "Istoria 
di  Cremona."  The  engraver  Salom  Italia  of  Am- 
sterdam  was  probably  a  native  of  Lombardy;  of 

his  works  only  the  portraits  of  Jacob  Judah  Leon 
and  Manasseh  hen  Israel,  elc  lied  respectively  in  1641 

and  1642,  are  known.  The  following  engravers  on 
copper  wen-  likewise  working  at  Amsterdam  in  the 

seventeenth  century:  a  son  of  Jacob  Helmoute.  Ben- 
jamin Senior  I  Iodines,  also  know  n  as  a  Calligrapher; 
15.  de  Almeyda;  Abraham  b.  Jacob,  who  engraved 
a  portrait  of  ABOAB.  Engravers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  -chiefly  illustrators  of  Hebrew  books — 
were:  Abraham  Lope/  de  Oliveira;  Aaron  Sanc- 
troos  (Santcroos);  Abraham  Isaac  1'olack,  who  en- 
graved a  portrait  of  Saul  b.  Isaac  ha  Levi,  and  had 
a  reputation  for  pretty  "ex  libris."  Among  the  en- 
gravers at  Amsterdam  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  two  members  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy. 
Mori  I  z  Dessauerand  Abraham  Lion  Zee  lander  (ITS!)  - 
1856),  the  latter  of  whom  engraved  in  outline  the 
gallery  of  Wilhelm  II.,  and  Joseph  Bartogensis  and 
Jeremias   Snoek,    who    painted    and   engraved    the 

synagogue  of  Rotterdam. 

In  England  Jewish  engravers  are  not  mentioned 
before  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  them  being  Ezekiel  Abraham  Ezekiel  |  1757- 
1808),  who  engraved  sonic  portraits  of  famous  con- 
temporaries ;  Solomon  Bennet  (1761-1888),  who  en- 
graved  his  own  portrait;  and  Salomon  Polak,  who 

engraved  port  rait  sand  illustrated  a  Pentateuch.  In 
Germany,  similarly,  Jewish  engravers  are  not  men 
tioned  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
1.  Seimapper  of  Offenbach  engraved  a  portrait  of 

Goethe  in   1786,  and  one  of  Catherine 

In  II.    Johann  Michael  Siegfried   Lowe 

Germany.    of  Konigsberg  (lT.a(l-ls:{l)  was  also  a 

painter;   M.  Ahrnliiuiison  the  younger 

lived  about  the  same  lime  at  Berlin,  the  only  know  n 

work   by   him   being  the  portrait  of  Ilirsehi  1  Levin. 

other  engravers  of   Berlin    were  I?,    II.    Bendix, 


Engraving: 
Enuery,  Jonas 
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born  about  1770,  who  engraved  chiefly  portraits, 
and  the  well-known  brothers  Henschel.  Loser  Leo 
Wolf  of  Hamburg  (1755-1840)  engraved  views  and 
portraits.  The  following  among  modern  German 
engravers  should  be  mentioned:  Friedrich  Frankel 
(b.  1832)  and  Georg  Goldberg  (b.  1830),  both  of 
Nuremberg,  the  former  engraving  from  Dutch, 
and  the  latter  from  Italian  and  modern,  masters 
(Kohut,  "Beriihmte  Israelitische  Manner  und 
Frauen,"  i.  304  et  seq.);  Heinrich  Kedlich  (d.  1884): 
Louis  Jacoby  of  Berlin  (b.  1828,  and  still  working  in 
1903) ;  Hermann  SeligmanEmden  (1815-75)  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main ;  Henry  Lemon  of  London  (b.  1822), 

.Some  Jewish  artists  also  took  up  lithography :  Leo- 
pold  Dick  of  Kaiserslautern  (1817-54),  who  furnished 
Biblical  subjects  after  Raffael ;  Abraham  Neu,  who 
engraved  (1830)  a  view  of  the  synagogue  of  Worms: 
David  Levi  Elkan  (b.  1808),  known  for  his  ara- 
besques and  satirical  subjects;  Veit  Meyer  (b.  1818?) 
and  Gustav  Wolf  (b.  1798),  both  of  Dresden,  the 
latter  of  whom  engraved  a  gallery;  Julius  Bien  of 
New  York(b.  1826);  Leo  Lehmann  of  Hamburg,  who 
engraved  portraits.  The  stamp-cutter  Moses  was 
w.uking  at  Offenbach  in  1825.  Among  French  en- 
gravers must  lie  noted:  F.  Moyse,  who  chose  Jewish 
subjects,  as  "  La  Benediction  de  l'Ai'eul " ;  Gustave 
Levy,  who  engraved  portraits  in  the  style  of  the 
earlier  Italian  masters,  including  those  of  the  chief 
rabbis  Lazare  Isidor  and  Zadoc  Kahn.  Among  the 
engravers  of  other  countries  are:  H.  Leibowicz,  a 
Pole  who  produced  165  portraits  during  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Joel  Ballin,  a  Dane;  M. 
Donat  (c.  1833),  the  Hungarian  calligrapher  and  en- 
graver on  copper;  Samuel  Jesi  (1789-1853),  the  Ital- 
ian, a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  Max 
Liebermannand  Joseph  Israels,  painters  and  etchers. 
In  America  the  Rosenthals  of  Philadelphia,  father 
and  sou,  are  among  the  best  and  most  prolific  en- 
gravers and  etchers,  while  Julius  Bien  is  one  of  the 
foremost  lithographers. 

Jews  engaged  more  usually,  however,  in  stone-  and 
metal-engraving,  two  of  the  few  arts  they  were  per- 
mitted to  practise,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
frequently  transmitted  from  father  to  son  through 
successive  generations.  It  is  an  open  question 
whetheror  not  thiswasdue  to  some  tradition  handed 
down  from  antiquity,  as  modern  Jewish  stone- 
engravers  are,  apparently,  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Pedro 
Teixeiramel  some  at  Aleppo.  Diamond-cutting,  an 
art  for  a  long  time  known  only  to  Jews,  may  have 
been  introduced  by  them  at  Amsterdam  at  a  rela- 
tively early  period,  as  half  the  diamond -cutters  there 
in  day  arc  Jews;  two  of  them.  Fedder  and  Voor- 
zanger,  cut  the  Kohinoor  in   1852.     See  also  Ant- 

\\  I  RP. 

The  Jews  understood  theart  of  engraving,  as  well 

as  of  cutting,  diamonds.     The  first  artists  in  this 

line    known    by   name   are    the    court 

Diamond-    seal-engraver    .Michael    Abraham,   at 

Cutting-,      the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 

and  his  brother  Joseph  Abraham,  who 

was  also  employed  by  the  elector.     After  Joseph's 

death  ( 1697)  his  son  Joseph  Levi  (Levi  b.  Joseph)  was 

appointed  court  seal  engraver,  and  cut   the  eoat-of- 

arms  on  a  diamond  for  Frederick  I.     Joseph's  sons, 


Uri  Phoebus  b.  Abraham  b.  Joseph  and  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  b.  Joseph,  were  likewise  seal-engravers. 
The  Iatter's  son,  Joseph  Beretz  (b.  1745),  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  stone-engraver,  probably  being  iden- 
tical with  the  anonymous  Jewish  stone-engraver 
who,  Meusel  says  ("Miscellaneen  Artistischen  In- 
halts."  xvii.  260),  engraved  the  Decalogue  upon  a 
stone  less  than  an  inch  square.  A  Jewish  engraver 
at  Lemberg,  in  1773,  even  engraved  on  the  stone 
of  a  ring  a  prayer  of  eighty-seven  words  (Geisler, 
"Skizzen  .  .  .  Joseph  II."  1783).  Many  Jewish 
engravers,  like  the  Abraham  family,  were  the  re- 
cipients of  princely  favors  on  account  of  their  art. 
Philipp  Hirsch  (b.  1784),  who  had  acquired  theart 
from  his  father,  was  appointed  court  stone-engraver 
at  the  court  of  Wurttembcrg.  He  engraved  heads 
chiefly,  as  those  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Wilrttemberg,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe.  Philipp  Aaron  was.  called  to  Schwerin 
by  Christian  Ludwig  II.,  for  whom  he  engraved  "  si- 
gilla  mystica."  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  court  engraver  M.  Loser  was  called  to 
Sweden  by  the  king  in  order  to  cut  a  coat-of-arms. 
The  brothers  Enoch  (d.  1807)  and  Jacob  Nathansen 
(d.  1816?),  who  were  the  scions  of  an  old  family  of 
engravers,  were  appointed  by  the  same  king  court 
seal-engravers.  Other  members  of  this  family  were: 
Levy  Enoch  Nathansen  (d.  1845),  who  engraved  an- 
tique heads  on  stone  and  copper ;  Wolff  Nathansen 
(d.  1899),  metal- and  stone-engraver;  B.  Nathansen, 
worked  in  Hamburg  from  1823  to  1829;  and  Edu- 
ard  Nathansen  (d.  1844),  metal-  and  stone-engraver. 
There  were  court  seal-engravers  at  Dresden  under 
August  III. :  Michael  Samuel,  and  Jephiel Michael 
(Abt),  who  drew  a  salary  from  the  court;  the  Iatter's 
son.  Samuel  Abt,  was  likewise  a  seal-engraver. 
Jean  Henri  Simon  (1752-1833),  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  in  his  line,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  many 
princes,  engraved  not  only  portraits  on  stone,  as 
those  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII.,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Charles  X.,  but  also  medals.  He  transmitted  his  art 
to  his  son,  having  himself  acquired  itfromhis  father, 
who  is  called  by  his  biographer  "Jacob  Simon,"  but 
who  is  probably  identical  with  the  eminent  Belgian 
gem-cutter  Jacob  Mayer  Simon.  The  Parisian  en- 
gravers, Mayer  Simon  and  Samuel  Simon,  the  latter 
(b,  1700)  being  engraver  to  the  post-office,  were  prob- 
ably brothers  of  Jean  Henri.  The  following  were 
working  in  Paris  about  the  same  time:.  David  Salo- 
mon, Israel  Lion,  Oury  Philippe  Lion,  Samuel  Abra- 
ham, Benjamin  Bodenheim,  Pierre  Wolf,  and  the 
stone-engravers  Samuel  Mayer  Oppenheim  and  Isaac 
Joseph  Mareli;  Napoleon  III. 's  court  engraver, 
Stern,  came  somewhat  later.  Among  the  foremost 
stone-engravers  of  his  time  was  Aaron  Jacobsen  (d. 
1770),  whocutcameos  and  intaglios.  His  son  Aaron 
Salomon  Jacobsen  (1756-c.  1829)  cut  dies  and  medals, 
and  was  court  engraver  and  member  of  the  academy 
at  Copenhagen.  Another  excellent  Danish  stone- 
engraver  was  B.  Goldfarb  (c.  1832).  L.  Baruch,  of 
an  old  family  of  engravers,  and  an  artist  of  reputa- 
tion, was  the  teacher  of  his  nephew,  the  eminent 
medal-coiner  Jacob  Wiener  (1815-99),  who  in  turn 
taught  his  brothers  Leopold  and  Karl  Wiener  (d. 
1867),  both  of  whom  were  medal  engravers  and 
sculptors.     The   following   earlier    Jewish    medal 
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Ennery,  Joi 


engraven  deserve  notice:  Jacob  Abraham  and  his 
son  Abraham  Abrahamson;  Abraham  Aaron,  en- 
graved (1785)  a  medal  on  the  accession  of  Friedrich 
Franz  I.  j  Abraham  Jacobs,  a  medal  (1765)  on  the 
jubilee  of  the  "  Commerz-Deputation  "of  Hamburg; 
Joel  b.  Lipmann  Levi,  the  medal  1 1735)  of  It.  Eliezer 
b.  Samuel  Schmelka;  and  the  Dutch  I.  Elion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  almost  all  the  larger 
Jewish  communities  bad  seal  cutters  among  their 
members.  Sehudt  ("  Judische  Merckw  iirdigkeiicn," 
ii.  IT.')  reports  them  as  frequently  plying  their  trade 
at  fairs  and  markets  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth, and  Bondi  ("Sulamith,"  i.  227)  at  the  lieu  in- 
ning of  the  nineteenth,  century.  The  Hamburg 
Jews'  tax-lists  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  mention  four  seal  engravers  (at  the  end  of 
the  century  there  were  six)  who  carried  on  their 
work  in  the  open  street.  Von  Griesheim  ("Traktat 
.  .  .  dieStadt  Hamburg."  1757,  v.  1,227) says,  "The 
seal-engravers  of  Hamburg,  especially  the  Jews,  do 
very  good  work  at  reasonable  rates." 

The  following  are  well-known  artists  of  the  pres- 
ent time:  Awner  Grilliches  and  his  son  (Imperial 
Russian  Mint);  Emmanuel  Hanneaux,  the  sculptor 
(among  other  plaques  that  of  Coralie  Cahen);  the 
Russian  sculptor  Beer,  living  at  Paris  (medal  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  Zionist  congress);  Lowenthal 
of  Vienna  (medal  of  Dr.  A.  Hoffmann);  Wilhelm 
Rothenstein  of  London ;  Eichel  ("  Jew- 
Modern  ish  Confirmation  at  Warsaw,  1843") ;  I. 
EngTavers.  W.  Loewenbach  ("Inauguration  of 
Synagogue  at  Munich.  1826");  LO wen- 
stark  ("  Montefiore's  Centennial,  1884");  H.  Oppcn- 
beim,  nephew  of  the  painter  Moritz  Oppenneim  (Ma- 
dame I.  Bloc,  1886) ;  Saphir,  a  clever  stone-engraver, 
has  done  some  work  for  the  court  of  Russia;  Daniel 
lb  nriques  de  Castro,  although  only  an  amateur,  has 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  cutting 
glass  with  the  diamond-point. 

Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  Jewish  en- 
gravers for  some  countries  are  available.  In  1857 
there  were  fifty-four  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  a6ide 
from  Warsaw.  In  1900,  at  Budapest.  321  Jews, 
among  them  eleven  women,  were  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  engraving  (Jew.  Enctc.  ii.  155, 
*.».  Artisan- i. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Etuae  iiberJUdischc  Kunstund  Ad- 
icre  JUdUche  KUjutthr,  in  Mitthciluntjen  der  UentlUchafi 
flirJUd.  Vullukundt.  I9U.'.  lx.  12-74. 
D,  A.  W. 

ENNERY,     ADOLPHE      PHILIPPE      D' : 

French  dramatic  author;  born  in  Paris  June  17, 
1811 ;  died  there  Jan.  26, 1899.  By  turn  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  painter,  and  journalist,  in  1831  he  made  bis 
debut  as  a  dramatist  as  part  author  of  "  Emile,  ou 
le  Eils  d'un  Pair  de  France."  From  that  date  he 
was  sole  or  part  author  of  more  than  280  plays, 
no  less  than  five  of  them  having  been  produced 
upon  the  Paris  stage  at  one  time.  He  adapted  his 
work  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  achieved  suc- 
cess upon  success,  rapidly  making  a  fortune.  His 
wealth  allowed  him  to  contribute  to  the  Societe 
Thermale  of  Cabourg-Dives,  of  which  he  became 
acting  manager.  This  society,  which  was  composed 
in  large  measure  of  wealthy  journalists  and  theat- 
rical capitalists,  placed  him  at  its  head. 
V.-12 


D'Ennery  wrote  under  the  names  of  Adolphe 
d 'Ennery,  Philippe  d'Ennery,  and  Eugene  d'Ennery. 
His  plays  were  mainh  written  in  collaboration  with 
others,  among  whom  were  Anicet  Bourgeois,  G. 
I.emoine.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Eugene  Grange,  Du 
manoir,  Malliao,  Cormon,  M.  F.  Dugue,  Clairville, 
Hector  Cremieuz,  Plouvier,  Charles  Edmond,  and 
Lambert  Thiboust.  Among  bis  earlier  plays  were 
the  following:  "  Gaspard  llauser  "  il*:S0,;  "La  Grace 
de  Dieu  "  (1841);  "Les  Pupillesde  la  Garde"  (1841); 
"Halifax"  and  "Les  Bohemiens  de  Paris"  (1842); 
"  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  "  (1*44);  "  Le  Marehe  de  Lon- 
dres,"  "La  Dame  de  Saint  Tropez,"  and  "Marie 
Jeanne,  ou  la  Femme  du  Peuple"  (1845);  "Gasti- 
belza,  ou  le  Fou  deTolede"  and  "La  Priere  des 
Nauf rages"  (1847). 

In  1851  D'Ennery  became  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Historique,  but  resigned  his  office  two  weeks  later 
in  order  to  establish  a  new-  theater,  to  be  called  the 
"Theatre  du  Peuple,"  a  name  which  he  afterward 
altered  to  that  of  "Theatre  du  Prince  Imperial." 
It  was  subsequently  abandoned.  In  1851  he  also 
made  the  difficult  adaptation  of  Balzac's  posthu- 
mous comedy  "Mercadel.  ou  le  Faiseur."  which  he 
reduced  from  five  to  three  acts,  and  which  was  rep- 
resented at  the  Gymnase  in  1851,  and  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Comedie-Francaise  in  1870. 

Among  D'Ennery's  later  plays  were:  "La  Case 
de  l'Oncle  Tom,"  1853;  "Les  Oiseaux  de  Proie," 
1854;  "Le  Medeein  des  Enfants"  and  "Le  Donjon 
de  Vincennes,"  1854;  "Cartouche,"  1858;  "LeLac 
de  Glenaston  "  and  "La  Prise  de  Pekin,"  1861;  "Le 
Chateau  de  Pontalec,"  "La  Chatte  Merveilleuse," 
and  "Rothomago,"  1862;  "Aladiu,  ou  la  Lampe 
Merveilleuse"  and  "L'A'ieule,"  1863;  "Les  Amours 
de  Paris,"  1866;  "Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur," 
1868;  "Revc  d'Amour,"  1870;  "  Le  Centenaire," 
1873;  "Les  Deux  Orpheliues,"  1875,  his  masterpiece 
and  enormously  successful. 

D'Ennery  wrote  the  libretto  for  several  of  Auber's 
comic  operas.  He  dramatized  many  of  the  writings 
of  Jules  Verne.  In  later  years  he  wrote  several 
feuilletons  in  "  Le  Petit  Journal,"  including  "Le 
Remords  d'un  Ange"and  "Martyre."  In  1885  he 
adapted  the  "Cid"  to  opera,  the  music  being  by 
Massenet.  The  last  of  D'Ennery's  popular  ro- 
mances, "Seule,"  appeared  in  1897,  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

D'Ennery  was  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  possessed  several  foreign  medals.  He  left  a 
fortune  of  nearly  6,000.000  francs,  and  liberally  en- 
dowed the  institutions  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected.  Before  his  death  he  donated  to  the  state  one 
of  his  houses,  containing  a  collect  ion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  vases  of  great  value. 

Bibliography: runnier.  DtcMonnaire  National;  J.n  Qrandt 
Eneyclopedii  ;  Journal  den  lh'hatx,  I'urls,  Juti.  -7,  1S99. 

s.  V.  E. 

ENNERY,  JONAS:  French  deputy;  born  at 
Nancy  Jan.  2,  1801  ;  died  at  Brussels  May  19,  1863. 
He  was  for  twenty  six  years  attached  to  the  Jewish 
school  of  Strasburg,  of  which  he  became  the  head 
In  collaboration    with    llirth,  he  compiled  a  "Die 

tionnalre  General  de  Qeographie  Dniverselle"  (4 
vols.,  Strasburg,  1839-41),  for  which  Cuvier  wrote 
a  preface.     Soon  afterward  he  published  "  Le  Sentier 
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d'Israel,  ou  Bible  des  Jeunes  Israelites"  (Paris. 
Metz,  and  Btrasburg,  1843).  At  the  request  of  the 
Societe.  des  Bons  Livres  he  took  part  in  the  editor- 
ship of  "Prieres  dun  Coeur  Israelite,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1848. 

In  1849,  despite  anti-Jewish  rioting  in  Alsace,  En- 
nery was  elected  representative  for  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  sat  among  the  members  of 
the  "Mountain."  He  devoted  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  scholastic  questions.  After  thecoup  d'etat 
lie  resisted  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was  exiled 
for  life  in  1852.  He  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he 
lived  as  a  teacher  until  his  death. 

Bibliography  :   Arch.  Isr.  June,  1848 ;  Staeuling,  Histoire 
i  antemporaine  di  Strasbourg et  de  l'Alsai-e,  Nice,  1884. 

s.  I.  B. 

ENNERY,  MARCHAND:  French  rabbi; 
brother  of  Jonas  Ennery;  born  at  Nancy  1792;  died 
at  Paris  Aug.  21,  1802;  studied  Talmud  under 
Baruch  Guggenheim  and  at  the  rabbinical  school  of 
Herz  Scheuer,  in  Mayence.  He  went  to  Paris,  be- 
came teacher  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  coreligion- 
ist, and  in  1819  was  appointed  director  of  the  new 
Jewish  school  at  Nancy.  At  this  time  he  published 
his  Hebrew-French  lexicon,  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
appear  in  France.  In  1829  he  became  chief  rabbi 
of  Paris;  in  1846  chief  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consis- 
tory ;  in  1850  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Univ.  Isr.  Sept.  and 

I.  B. 

ENOCH  (fun) :  1.  Son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17).  A 
city  was  named  after  him. 

2.  Biblical  Data:  Name  of  the  seventh  progen- 
itor of  the  race  in  the  "  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam  " ;  he  was  the  son  of  Jared  and  the  father  of 
Methuselah  (Gen.  v.).  He  lived  365  years,  and  is 
described  as  "  walking  with  God, "  his  end  being  told 
in  the  words  "  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  " 
(ib.  24).  No  further  reference  to  Enoch  is  found  in 
Hebrew  Scripture,  unless  the  ingenious  emendation 
in  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3)  of  "Daniel "  into 
"Enoch,"  proposed  by  Halevy("R.  E.  J. "xiv.  20  et 
seq.)  and  adopted  by  Chey ne  (Chey ne  and  Black, "  En- 
cyc.  Bibl."  ii.  1295),  be  accepted.  In  Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach)  xliv.  16  Enoch's  "taking  away  "  is  referred 
to  witli  tin-  addition,  in  the  recovered  Hebrew  text, 
of  nm  *n"6  HIT!  niX  (see  Peters,  "Hehraische  Text 
dos  Buches  Ecclesiasticus,"  p.  230,  Freiburg,  1902); 
and  in  xlix.  14  his  destiny  is  glorified. 

E.  G.  II. 

In    Rabbinical    Literature:     According    t<> 

Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan  (Gen.  v.  24)  Enoch  was  a 
pious  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  and  was  removed 
from  among  the  dwellers  on  earth  to  heaven,  re- 
ceiving the  names  (and  offices)  of  Metatron  and 
"Safra  Rabba"  (Great  Scribe).  This  view  repre- 
sents one  and  (after  the  complete  separation  of  Chris- 
tianity from  Judaism)  the  prevailing  rabbinical  idea 
of  Enoch's  character  and  exaltation.  Another,  not 
quite  so  favorable,  appears  in  the  polemics  carried 
on  by  Abbahu  and  others  witli  Christian  disputants 
(Friedlander,  "  Patristische  und  Talmudische  StU- 
dien,"  p.  99 ;  "  R.  E.  J."  v.  3).  Enoch  is  held  to  have 
been  inconsistent  in  his  piety  and  therefore  to  have 
been  removed  by  God  before  his  time  in  order  to 


forestall  further  lapses.     The  miraculous  character 
of  his  translation  is  denied,  his  death  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  plague(Gen.  R.  v.  24;  Yalk.,  Gen.  v.  ','t: 
Rashi  and  Ilm  Ezra  on  the  verse;  comp.  Wisdom  iv. 
10-14;   Frankel,   "Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der  Palasti 
nischen   Exegese,"  etc.,  pp.  44,  45; 
Divergent    Ecclus.    [Sirach]    xliv.   10;    Zohar  to 
Views  of     Gen.  v.  24;  but  see  also  Philo,   "De 
His  Abrahamo,"  §3).     But  withalEnoch 

Character,    is  one  of  those  that  passed  into  Gan 
Eden  without   tasting  the   pangs  of 
death  (Yalk.,  Gen.  v.  24). 

In  the  development  of  the  Enoch  legends  he 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing 
(Book  of  Jubiiees,  iv. ;  comp.  Charles's  notes  on  the 
chapter;  Targ.  Pseudo- Jonathan,  Gen.  v.  24).  He 
leaches  astronomy  and  arithmetic  ("Sefer  Yuhasin," 
v.;  comp.  Eusebius,  " Praparatio  Evangelica,"  ix. 
17;  Bar  Hebroeus  Chronicle,  p.  5).  These  ascrip- 
tions, as  well  as  the  assumption  that  he  was  meta- 
tron, reflect  the  interpretation  of  his  name  as  mean- 
ing the  "initiated." 

Neglected  by  the  Jews  for  some  time  (Halevy,  in 
"R.  E.  J."  xiv.  21),  Enoch  reappears  as  the  hero 
and  author  of  several  pseudepigraphic  midrashim 
(comp.  Enoch,  Books  of),  in  part  elaborations  of 
material  contained  in  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar."  Of 
these  midrashim  the  following  are  the  best  known: 
"Hekalot  Rabbati,"  "Sefer  Hanok,"  "Sefer  Heka- 
lot,"  and  "Hayye  Hanok."  In  the  "Hekalot  Rah 
bati"  (Jellinek,  "B.  II."  iii.  83-108)  Enoch  appears 
as  Mctatron,  "Sar  ha-Panim"  (see  Jew.  Enctc.  i. 
594b,  s.  <■'.  Angelology),  revealing  celestial  secrets  to 
the  learned  and  the  wise.  The  "  Sefer  Hanok  "  (Jel- 
linek, I.e.  ii.)  relates  how  the  earth  was  abandoned 
by  God  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  the  generation 
of  the  Deluge.  Enoch  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  is 
appointed  guardian  of  all  the  celestial  treasures, 
chief  of  the  archangels,  and  the  immediate  attendant 
on  God's  throne.  He  knows  all  secrets  and  mys- 
teries, and,  while  all  the  angels  are  at  his  beck,  he 
fulfils  of  his  own  accord  whatever  comes  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  executes  His  decrees.  He 
teaches;  he  conducts  souls  to  the  place  of  felicity; 
and  he  is  known  as  "  Prince  of  God's  Face,"  "  Prince 
of  the  Torah,"  "Prince  of  Wisdom,"  "Prince  of 
Reason,"  and  "  Prince  of  Glory."  He  communicates 
God's  revelations  to  Moses. 

The  "Sefer  Hekalot"  (Jellinek,  I.e.  v.)  contains, 
among  other  things,  an  account  of  R.  Ishmael's  visit 
to  the  seventh  celestial  ball  or  temple, 
In  the        where  he  meets  Enoch,  raised  to  the 
Minor        dignity  of  Mctatron,  Sar  ha-Panim. 
Midrashim.  Enoch  tells  him  the  story  of  his  eleva- 
tion as  follows:    In  consequence  of 
earth's  corruption  by  the  evil  spirits  Shamhazai  and 
Azael,  Enoch  was  translated  to  heaven  to  be  a  wit- 
ness that  God  was  not  cruel  (comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xliv.  16,  Hebr.  text).     There  all  the  gates  of  wisdom 
were  opened   unto  him  as  Metatron ;   he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  all  angels ;  and  his  carnal  b<  idy  v,  as 
changed  into  one  of  light. 

The  "Hayye  Hanok  "  is  of  later  composition,  but 
more  elaborate  (Jellinek,  I.e.  iv.).  Enoch  appears  in 
the  role  of  a  pious  ascetic.  Called  by  a  voice  to 
return  to  the  abodes  of  men,  he  preaches  repentance. 
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Be  gathers  a  nivse  of  disciples,  and,  in- 

creasing in  wisdom,  he  finally  is  proclaimed  king, 
on  earth  during  the  248  years  of  his 
rule.  But  he  bankers  after  solitude.  He  abandons 
his  throne,  appearing  to  men  from  time  to  time  to 
instruct  them.  Finally  he  is  summoned  to  leave 
earth  and  to  assume  rulership  over  ti . 
God."  lie  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  horse,  after  the 
manner  of  Elijah's  translation,  in  the  sight  of  a  vasl 
multitude,  which  in  vain  repeatedly  endeavors  to 
detain  him.  In  Tosefot  to  Yeb.  16b  it  is  denied 
that  Enoch  could  have  been  "Sar  ha-'Olam  "  <  Prince 
of  the  World). 

In  some  late  accounts  Enoch  reappears  as  a  pros- 
elyte, who,  though  under  the  obligation  toobserve 
only  the  Beven  Noachian  precepts,  embraces  Juda 
ism.  He  is  a  cobbler  sewing  together  worlds;  and 
over  every  seam  he  pronounces  the  benediction 
■■  Blessed  be  the  name,  the  glory  of  Ilis  kingdom  for 
ever  and  aye  "  (see  Yalk.,  J.Iadash.,  25b;  Yalk.,  Reu- 
beni,  28b,  Bereshit). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  II. 

—In  Mohammedan  Literature:  Enoch  is 
known  to  the  Mohammedans  as  "Idris"  (the  In- 
structor). In  the  Koran  Idris  is  mentioned  in  sura 
xix.  57  as  a  man  of  truth  and  a  prophet,  raised  by 
Allah  to  a  lofty  place,  and  in  sura  xxi.  85  as  a  model  of 
patience.  Baidawi,  in  identifying  him  with  Enoch, 
explains  "Idris"  as  indicating  his  knowledge  of  di- 
vine mysteries.  He  was  the  hist  man  who  knew  how 
to  write,  and  invented  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
arithmetic  (see  above,  In  I!  lbbinicai  Literature). 

The  story  of  his  "death  "  is  variously  related.  Win  n 
on  a  visit  to  the  Angel  of  Heaven  he  was  met  w  Idle  in 
the  fourth  heaven  by  the  An-  I  of  Oealh,  who  in 
formed  him  that  he  had  orders  to  bring  about  his 
end.  Idris  then  expired  in  the  embrace  (wings)  of 
the  Angel  of  Heaven,  and  remained  in  the  fourth 
heaven  ever  after.  In  other  versions  Idris,  also 
named  "Uhnukh,"  appears  as  in  communication 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  as  a  student  of  the  Books 
of  Adam,  as  well  as  of  those  imparted  to  him  by 
Gabriel.  He  had  been  sent  as  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance unto  the  corrupt  descendants  of  Cain. 

Idris  was  often  Compelled  to  defend  his  life  with 

the  sword  against  the  depraved  children  of  earth. 
He  invented  the  balance  to  weigh  justly.     He  was 

the  first  scribe  and  the  first  tailor.  He  longs  to  en- 
ter paradise.  God  sends  Death  disguised  as  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  to  test  him.  He  prays  for  death  with 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  life.     This  is  granted 

lie  dies,  but,  returns  to  life  at  once;  visits  hell,  w  leu 

he  beholds  from  the  wall  of  division  the  horrors  of 
Gehenna;  and  is  then  led  to  the  gate  of  paradise. 

le  fused  admittance  by  the  oust,  ulian,  lie  lilts  him- 
self over  the  wall   by  Clinging   to  a   branch   of  the 

"Tuba,"  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  God  for 
bis  benefit  caused  to  bend  over  the  wall.  Thus  Idris 
entered  paradise  while  still  living.  It.  is  possible 
thattl  ds  contain  traces  of  lost  haggadahs. 

idi  reports  that,  Enoch  (Uhnukh)  was  the  son 

of  Lud,  and  is  identical  with  Idris.  He  lived  on 
earth  :iU0  years  and  pel  haps  longer  ;  he  is  Credited 
with  t hi'  invent  ion  of  the  needle  a  qi  I  the  art  of  SCW 

log.    lie  received  from  heaven  thirty  leaflets  con 

tabling  the  praises  "f  God  and  prayers. 


Bibliography:    Hughes,  Dictionary  t>f  Islam,  s.v.    Tdrts; 
Weil,  Biblixcht  I  ley   Mutsetnittnner,  pp.  63  et  seq,\ 

M.i-cn  n.  /.< '  I't  '.'■:. 

Critical    View:      The    translation     of    Enoch 

bles  tint  of  other  heroes  of  popular  legend. 
Elijah's  (II  Kings  ii.  1-12)  is  the  Biblical  parallel, 
while  the  fate  of  Ganymede,  Hercules,  Semiramis, 
Xisutlu ns,  and  the  Phrygian  King  of  Annacus 
presents  non-Hebrew  analogues  (see  Winer.  "B. 
I!  "  ;  Kiehni,  "  Ilandw  brterb."  2d ed. , i.  608).  Among 
modern  critics  the  view  prevails  that  Enoch  cor 
responds  to  the  Babylonian  Emmeduranki  (Greek, 

"  Edi  'inn  bus  "  |,  the  seventh  king  in  BeroSUS'  list  of 

primitii  e  monarchs.  Emmeduranki  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  things  divine;  he  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  priesthood.     These  heroes  probably  were  orig 

inally  deities,  reduced   in   course  of  time   to  human 

stature,  but  still  credited  with  divine  deathlessness. 

In  Enoch's  case  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  365  years  of  his  life  with  the 
numberof  days  in   the   solar  year,  and   it   has  been 

suggested  that.  Enoch  originally  represented  the 
deified  sun  (see  Gunkel,  "Genesis,"  p.  124). 

E.  G.  II. 

ENOCH,  BOOKS  OF  (Ethiopic  and  Sla- 
vonic) :  Apocryphal  works  attributed  to  Enoch 
From  Gen.  v.  24  ("Enoch  walked  with  God"  and 
"God  took  him")  a  cycle  of  Jewish  legends  about 
Enoch  was  derived,  u  hich,  together  with  apocalyp- 
tic speculations  naturally  ascribed  to  such  a  man. 
credited  with  superhuman  knowledge,  found  their 
literary  expression  in  the  Books  of  Enoch.  Of  this 
literature  a  collection  of  fragments  or  single,  inde- 
pendent pieces  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  so 
Called  "  Ethiopic  Enoch,"  whereas  the  Slavonic'  Book 
of  Enoch  gives,  as  it  were,  a  resume  of  most  of  the 
current  oral  or  literary  traditions  about  its  hero, 
which  it  brings  into  a  ceitain  system  of  its  own.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  these  books,  the  legends 
of  Enoch  are  the  following :  (1)  He  went  during  bis 
lifetime  to  heaven,  "walked  "  with  God's  angels  over 

all  heaven  (or  heavens)  and  earth,  came  back  to  his 
family  and  told  them  what,  he  had  seen,  and  finally 
w  as  again  taken  up  to  heaven.  (2)  During  his  jour- 
ney s  he  saw  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  is. 

the  natural  phenomena.  (3)  He  saw  what  had  be 
come  of  the  angels,  " sons  of  God."  who,  according 
to  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  had  come  to  earth  and  sinned  with 
the  daughters  of  men.  (4) He  interceded  for  these 
fallen  angels.  In  3  and  4  evidently  two  different 
cycles  of  legends  have  crossed  each  other,  but 
whether  8  precedes  4,  or  vice  versa,  is  haul  to  tell 
These  legends,  a  more  popular  form  of  tradition,  are, 
however,  not  preserved  unimpaired,  but  are  strongly 

influenced  and  developed   by  the  literary  traditions 

Which  deal  mainly  With  apocalyptic  ideas 

I.  Ethiopic  Enoch:  In  the  old  Jewish  and 
Christian  literatures  (for  example,  in  the  New  Tcs 
lament  Epistle  ofjude,  verse  14)  a  Book  of  Enoch 

is  quoted,  and    is  undoubtedly  often    used  without 

special   reference    being   made  to  it.      But  about 

800  the  Christian  Church  began  to  discredit  the 
book,  and  after  the   lime  of  the  Creek  fathers   S\  n 

cellusand  I  edrenus,  who  cite  it  (ninth  centurj ),  il 
was  entirely  lost  until  (1778)  the  traveler  Bruce 
discovered  in  Abyssinia   two   manuscripts  of  thi 
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book.     In  the  nineteenth  century  several  editions 
and  translations  were  made,  and  many  critical  in 
quirk's  into  its  contents  published.     The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  the 
Ethiopic  Enoch: 

Editions:  Laurence, "  Libri  Enoch  Versio  ^thiopica," Ox- 
ford, ls:is  :  Dillmann,  "  Uber  Henoch  ,£thiopice,"  Leipslc,  1851 
(from  5  Mss.i;  Flemmlng,  "  Das  Buch  Benoeh,"  Leipslc,  1902 
(from  11  Mss.i;  another  edition,  still  fuller  than  that  of  Flem- 
mlng, i-  being  prepared  by  Professor  Charles. 

Translations:  Laurence,  "  The  Book  of  Enoch,"  Oxford, 
1S21 ;  Hoffmann,  "  Das  Buch  Henoch,"  Jena.  1833-38 ;  Dillmann, 
"  Das  Buch  Henoch  UebersetztundDrklart."Leipsicl8S8(8tand- 
ard  translation  for  40  years);  Sebodde,  " The  Book  of  Enoch 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,"  Andover,  1882; 
Charles.  "The Book ol  Enoch," oxford.  1898;  Beer, inKautzsCh, 
"Apokrypben  und  Pseudeplgraphen,"  ii-  217-310,  Tubingen, 
1900;  Flemmlng,  in  vol.  v.  of  "Die  Griechischen  Christlichen 
Scbrutateller  der  Ersten  Drei  Jahrhunderte,"  Leipsic,  1901. 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  here  a  retranslation  into  Hebrew 
Hun  -is:  I  by  L.  Goldsehmidt.  Berlin.  1892,  from  Dillmann's 
German  translation. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  contents: 

Ch.i.-v.:  Introduction:  Enoch  relates  a  vision  of   the  last 
days,  the  fate  of  the  elect  and  of  sinners,  and  urges  observa- 
tion of  the  works  of  God  in  nature. 
Ch.  vi.  cv.:  The  main  part  of  the  book : 

Ch.  vi.  xxxvi. :  The  so-called  "  angelologlcal  book  "  : 
(a  :  vi.-xix.):  The  story  of  the  fallen  angels  : 

vi.-xi. :  The  angels  on  earth,  their  marriages  and  wrong- 
doings; announcement  of  their  punishment. 
xii.-xvi. :  Enoch's  visions  concerning  their  punishment: 
he  announces  their  destiny  to  them,  but  upon  their 
supplication  intercedes  for  them.    In  another  vision 
he  is  told  that  bis  intercession  is  in  vain ;  he  then  an- 
nounces their  final  punishment, 
xvii.-xix. :  Enoch's  journey  through  heaven  and  earth, 
during  which  he  sees  chiefly  the  fallen  angels  suffer 
the  punishment  which  he  had  announced. 
(6:  xx.-xxxvi.):  Enoch  wanders,  accompanied  by  the  six 
(or  seven)  archangels,  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  is 
shown  again  the  punishment  of  the  angels  (xxi.).  Hades 
(xxli.).andthesecrets  of  nature  in  the  west  (xxiii.-xxv.), 
In  the  center  of  the  earth    (xxvi.-xxvii.),   in  the   east 
(xxvlil.-xxxiii.l.in  the  north  (xxxiv.and  xxxv.2),andin 
the  south  (xxxvi.). 
Ch.  xxxvli.-lxxi. :  The  similitudes  and  additions  : 
(a:  xxxvii  ):  Introduction. 

(b:  xxxviii.-xliv.):  First  similitude:    The  future  kingdom 
i  il  God,  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous,  the  angels,  and  the 
secrets  of  nature, 
(c :   xlv.-lvii.) :    Second  similitude :    The   Last   Judgment 
by  the  Messiah,  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  sits  with  "  the 
Head  of  Days."    The  holy  and  elect  are  rewarded  ;  the 
heathen  and  sinners  are  destroyed  forever. 
<d:  lviii.-lxix.):  Third  similitude  (with  fragments  of  an 
account  of  the  Flood  interspersed):  The  eternal  bliss  of 
the  righteous  and  the  sufferings  of  the  kings  and  the 
mighty, 
(c:    Ixx.-lxxl.):    First   and   second   appendices:    Enoch's 
translation  into  paradise,  and  Enoch's  ascension  and  elec- 
tion as  "Son  of  Man." 
Ch,  lxxii.-lxxxii. :  The  Book  of  Celestial  Physics:  Theories 
about  sun,  moon,  stars.  Intercalary  days,  the  tour  quarters 
(jf  the  world. 
Ch.  lxxxiil.-xc:  Two  dream-visions  ot  Enoch  before  his 

marriage,  which  he  it unts  t"  his  son  Methuselah  : 

(d:  Ixxxitl.-lxxxlv.):  The  Flood— the  first  world-judg- 
ment. 
(b:  Ixxxv.  xc.i:  The  history  of  the  world  from  Adam 
until  the  final  judgment:  Men  are  represented  here  as 
animals;  the  righteous  are  white  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
sinners  ami  enemies  of  Israel  are  black  cattle  and  wild 
animals  (vision  of  the  animals,  or  of  the  shepherds). 
Ch.  id.  cv.:  Admonitions  and  predictions  ol  Enoch,  ad- 
dressed to  liis  children  : 

(a:  xci.  1  ll.  18-19):  Ad nltion  to  live  a  righteous  life. 

(b:  id.  12-17  and  xclii.i:   The  "Apocalypse  of  Works": 
The  history  of  the  world  is  outlined,  divided  Into  ten 
weeks. 
(c :  xcil.,  xciv.  cv.):  Admonitions,  predictions  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Burners,  and  promises  ..f  reward  to  the  righteous. 


Ch.  cvi.  cviii.:  Appendices: 

t  h.  cvi.  evil. :  Miracles  and  signs  at  the  birth  of  Noah. 
Cb.  cvili. :    Another  speech  of  Enoch  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  wicked  and  of  the  righteous. 

The   Ethiopic   Enoch   was  originally  written    in 

Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek.     From  this 

version  an  Ethiopic  and  probably  a  Latin  translation 

were   made.     Of  the   Greek   version  ch.  i.-xxxii. 

are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Gizeh 

in  1886-87  by  the  French  Arelieologieal  Mission,  and 

published  by  Bottriant  in  the  "Memoires"  of  that 

mission   (1892,  vol.  ix.,  fasc.    i.),  by 

Language    Dillmann    in    the    " Sitzungsberichte 

and  dor   Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissen- 

Versions.  schaften"  (1892,  pp.  1079  et  «<(/.),  by 
Lods,  "Le  Livre  d'Henoch"  (Paris, 
1892),  by  Charles,  "  Book  of  Enoch  "  (1893,  Appendix 
C),  and  by  Swete,  "The  Old  Testament  in  Greek"  (2d 
ed.,  iii.  789 f?  s<i/.,  Cambridge,  1899).  Furthermore, 
ch.  vi.-ix.  4,  viii.  4-x.  14,  xv.  8-xvi.  1  have  conic 
down  to  us  through  Syncellus  (about  800),  and 
lxxxix.  42-49  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vati- 
can. These  fragments  are  reproduced  by  Charles 
(1893).  and  again  by  Swete  (1899).  Of  the  Lai  in 
translation  only  i.  9  and  cvi.  1-18  are  known.  The 
first  passage  occurs  in  Pseudo-Cyprian  and  Pseudo- 
Vigilius  (see  Beer,  I.e.  p.  237);  the  second  was  dis- 
covered by  James  in  an  eighth-century  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  by  Charles, 
I.e.,  Appendix  E,  and  by  James,  "Apocrypha  Auec- 
dota,"  pp.  146-150.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  book 
was  translated  into  Latin  can  not  be  established  with 
certainty  from  these  fragments.  All  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fragments  are  republished  in  Flemming  and 
Radermacher,  "Das  Buch  Henoch,"  Leipsic.  1901. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  it  was  recognized  that 
Ethiopic  Enoch  was  composed  of  various  independ- 
ent works,  and  it  was  assumed  that  three  sources 
were   to    be    distinguished:     (1)    the 

Composi-     "groundwork,"  i. -xxxvi.  lxxii. -civ.  ; 
tion  (2)  the  similitudes,  xxxvii. -lxxi. ;   (3) 

and  Date.  Noachian  interpolations,  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  similitudes.  Different 
scholars  gave  different  analyses:  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  their  views,  nor  can  all  their  works 
and  articles  be  mentioned  here.  The  most  recent 
ones,  in  which  the  earlier  views  are  usually  given 
in  full  (see  especially  Schttrer,  Charles,  and  Clemen) 
are: 

Scourer,  Gist-h.  iil.  190  ft  seq..  Leipsic.  1898:  Eng.  ed.  On. 
II.,  iii.  54-73 ;  Charles.  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  !i  ft  se<?..  310-811 ; 
Chevne  and  Black,  Knciie.  Bihl.  i.  220-225;  Lawlor,  /villi/ 
Citations  from  the  Buck  tif  Ennch.  tn  Jour,  of  Philology, 
ls»7,  xxv.  164-225;  Clemen,  X>ic  Zuminmcnst-tziiiiu  ids 
Buchet  Henoch,  lu  Z7ie»!oflische  Studien  uml  Kritlken,  1898, 
Pp.21:.'  2.'7:  Beer,  in  Kautzsch.  Apokryphen  und  Pseudept- 
graphen,  ii.  217-235;  Bousset,  Neueste  Fonchungen  auj  d*  m 

i ;,:.,,  i,    tin-   Tirligi n    Lilteratur  ties  SpUtjudeniums,  In 

ThaHogtsehe  Rundschau,  19iio.  pp.  369  et  *fo.;  J.  van  Loon. 
EschatologteSn  van  den  Hasmonetntljd  Vnlgenn  het  /('«  k 
Henoch,  In  Theolog.  I^dschri/f,  pp.  421-463,  Leydeu,  1902. 

Charles  definitely  proved  that  the  so-called 
"groundwork"  was  in  itself  not  by  any  means  uni- 
form. Another  important  step  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  book  was  gained  by  Clemen's  article,  in 
which  Gunkel's  theory  of  apocalyptic  "traditions" 
was  applied.  Charles  distinguished  five  seel  ions 
(1898)  or  parts  (1898),  to  which  as  a  sixth  pari  tha 
Noachian  and  other  interpolations  were  added :   (1) 
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i.-xxxvi.,  written  before  17n  B.C.;  (2)  lxxxiii.-xc, 
written  between  166  and  161  b.i  ;  (8)  xci.  civ.,  not 
curlier  than  134  B.C.;  (4)  xxxvii.  Ixx.,  the  simili- 
tudes,  written  between  94  and  79,  or  between  70 
and  64  b.i  .  (5)  Ixxii.-lxxxii.,  the  1?<  >•  •!<  of  Celestial 
Physics,  the  date  of  which  can  not  be  determined. 

Clemen  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  :  "The 
Book  of  Enoch  is  based  on  twelve  independent  tra 
ditions  in  groups  of  traditions:  (1)  i.-v.  ;  (i)  vi.-xi.  ; 
(8)  xii.-xvi. ;  (4)  xvii.-xix. ;  (5)  XX.  (?)  xxxvi;  (G) 
xxxvii. -lxix.  ;  (7)  lxx.-lxxi. ;  (8)  lxxii.-xci.  10,  is. 
19;  (9)  xci.  13-17,  xcii.,  xciii.,  xciv.-cv. ;  (10)  cvi. 
cvii.;  (ll)cviii.  ;  (12)  the  Noachian  fragments,  liv.  7- 
lv.  2,  lx.,  lxv.-lxix.  25.  Probably  No.  3,  perhaps  No. 
6,  certainly  Nos.  9,  11,  anil  12,  were  taken  from 
written  sources."  According  to  him,  the  date  is  a 
little  doubtful,  since  some  of  the  traditions  may  not 
have  been  written  down  at  once.  Beer  in  the  main 
follows  Clemen,  lint  gives  for  a  part  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis.  Clemen's  hypothesis  of  traditions 
seems  the  most  acceptable,  as  also  Ins  analysis, 
except  that  his  tenth  tradition  should  perhaps 
he  counted  as  a  pari  of  his  No.  12,  i.  i\,  as  a  Xoachian 
fragment 

Some  of   the  .apocalyptic    portion-,  above  all  the 

similitude-,  seem  to  have  been  literary  tradition  from 
the  beginning.  Bui  another  very  dif- 
Separate  ficult  question  arise-:  Bow  and  in 
Strata.  what  order  were  the  different  portions 
of  the  hook  put  together?  Probably 
\  i.  xix.,  possibly  vi.-xxxvi.,  are  the  stock,  to  which 
other  portions,  younger  or  perhaps  in  part  older, 
were  gradually  added.  Oh.  vi.-xix.  were  intended 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  fallen  angels I  Hunch's  re- 
lation to  them:  vi.-xi.  and  xii.-xvi.,  taken  from 
two  different  cycles  of  legends,  were  united  ,  ami,  in 
order  to  show  the  execution  of  the  punishment  ot 
the  angels,  xvii.-xix.,  narrating  t  he  journey  during 
which  Enoch  is  a  witness  of  it,  were  added.     Itwas 

very  natural  to  join  to  this  portion  XX.-XXXVi.,  an- 
other tradition  concerning  Enoch's  journey.  The 
next  step  in  the  composition  may  have  been  the  add- 
ing either  of  the  similitudes  or  of  one  or  several  of  the 
tradition- in  Ixxii.-civ.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  a  redactor  unite. I  vi.  xxxvi.  with  lxxii  civ., 
and  wrote  the  introduction,  i.-v.,  and  perhaps  also 
the  conclusion,  cv.  This  intermediate  book  would 
then  have-  a,  proper  beginning  and  conclusion. 

The  redactorial  changes  within  the  different  por 
tions  of  lxxii.  civ.  may  also  have  been  made  at  this 
time.  Thirdly  and  lastly  would  have  been  added  the 
similitudes,  probably  together  with  the  .Noachian 
fragments  xx\i\.  1,  2a,  liv.  7-lv.  2,  1\..  lxv.  l-l\i\ 
25,  r\  i  ,  c\  ii.  Of  the  hitter,  cvi.  lis. '/.  were  probably 
added  by  some  one  who  wished  to  cany  the  story 
little  farther  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
literary  history,  lie  may  have  been  the  redactor 
whoadded  the  similitudes  and  inserted  in  them  bcv 
•  ral  other  portions  from  the  same  source  from  which 
he  took  cvi.  itxn/.  This  theory  is  strongly  sup 
ported  by  evidence  which  has  < .nl\  recentl)  beci 
discovered;  namely,  the  true  date  ..I   the  Book  of 

Jubilees,  which    has   been    proved,  mainly    by  Bohn 

and  Charles,  to  be  as  earlj  as  the  last  third  of  the 

second   century    B.C.      In   the   liook  of  .lubil.es  (iv. 

11  23)  writings  of  Enoch  arc  mentioned  and  Charles 


("Book  of  Jubilees,"  1902,  p.  37)  concludes  that 
the  author  refers  only  to  Ethiopic  Enoch  vi.-xvi  , 
xxiii.-xxxvi.,  lxxii  -xc  But  Hook  of  .Jubilees  iv. 
•J:!  may  include  Enoch  xvii.-xxii.  as  well,  and  iv.  18 

("recounted  the  week-  of  the  .lubilec-  "i  i-  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Weeks,  which  by 
many  critics  is  considered  the  oldest  portion  of 
Ethiopic  Enoch.  Thus  it  is  very  likely  that  tin- 
book  referred  to  in  Jubilees  was  the  intermediate 
one  just  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  similitudes. 
which  were  evidently  unknown  to  the  author  of 
.lubilec-.  date  from  the  first,  century  B.C. — that  is, 
later  than  Jubilee: — and  the  Noachian  fragments 
also  were  probably  added  in  the-  first  century,  be 
cause  in  the  second  century  reference  (Jubilees  x.  18) 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  a  c plete  apocalypse 

of  Noah,  Last  of  all,  cviii.  was  added  to  Ethiopic 
Enoch;  this  may  have  happened  long  after  i.-cvii. 
had  become  one  book  (about  60  b.<    i.  The  w  hole  book 

Originated  and  was  put  into  writing  iii  Palestine. 
The    Ethiopic    Book  of  Enoch   is  one  of  the  most 

important  pieces  of  apocalyptic  literature;   it  fur- 
nishes extensive  contributions  to  our 
Value.       knowledge  of  Jewish  folk-lore  in  the 
last  pre-Christian  centuries ;  it  shows 
apocalyptic  literature  in  iis  beginnings,  and  above 
all  it  is  a  source- of  information  upon  the  religious 
ideas  of  Judaism,  especially  concerning  the-  Messiah  ; 
tinally.it  also   pictures  the   feelings  of    the   people 

during  the  tit £  the-   Basmoncans      -More  details 

with  regard  to  these  epicstions  are  to  be  found  in 
( 'harlis,  "  Hook  of  Enoch,"  introductions  to  the  single 
sections,  and  in  Van  Loon's  article,  mentioned  above. 
II.  Slavonic  Enoch:  A  book  called  "The  Book 
of  the  Sccretsof  Enoch,"  preserved,  so  far  as  is 
known,  only  in  Slavonic,  was  introduced  to  the 
scientific  world  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  certain 
manuscripts  found  in  Russia  and  Servia  were  edited, 
and  subsequently  translated  into  German  and  Lm 
lish.     following  is  an  analysis  of  its  contents: 

Ch.   i.  ii.  :    Introduction:    Life  of    Enoch;    Ins   dreams,  In 
which  he  is  told  thai  I..- wilt  I..-  taken  up  into  heaven ;  ins 
admonitions  t>>  ins  sons  before  he  departs. 
Ch.  iii.  lxvi.  :  The  main  part  of  the  book : 
i  h.  in.  \\w  i. :  Enoch  .a  heaven  : 

.. :  iii.  vi.i:  The  in-i  heaven :  a  great  sea ;  it Iders  ami 

the  rulers  of  the  stars ;  the  habitations  ofl  the  Bnovi  ;  the 
treasuries  of  dew,  oil,  and  different  colors, 
(b:  vii.i:  The  second  heaven :  the  fallen  angels  Imprisoned, 
awaiting  the  eternal  ludgment;  they  ass  Bnocb  to  Inter 
cede  for  them. 

i     x.  :  Tin-  third  heaven:  the  Garden  ..f  Eden,  with 

the  io f  tit.-  and  mi  "  olive-tree  always  distilling  oil  "  ; 

1..  ih<-  a. >nh  >.f  ii  it..-  place  "f  the  damned. 
ut :  m.  icvil.):   The  fourth  heaven:  it..-  courses  and  the 

gates  of  sun  and  n n  ;  tin-  wonderful  singing  creatures 

which  unit  upon  Hi.-  s.ui,  namely,  pbenlxes  ami  chal- 
eidrl :  a  singing  host  "t  angels. 
i,  :xvlil.)  The  fifth  beaven:  the  watchers  "gregori"=  «ypij- 
■yopoo.  site  -ii  i  and  mourning  for  their  fait.- n  brethren,  who 
arc  being  tormented  In  the  second  beaven. 

i   -         i.  heaven:  seven  bands  of  angels  who 
arrange  and  study  tin-  revolutions  of  sun.  moon,  and 
the  angels  who  are  pul  over  the  souls  of  men  and 
down  their  h\>--  and  works:  furthermore, seven 
phenlxeaand  wen  cherublmand  seven  six-winged  crea- 
tures. 

1 1..-  seventh  heaven  :  the  Lord  sitting  on 
in-  ii...  .in-  a  ii. i  ih.-  i.-ii  great  ordersof  angels  standing  be- 
fore Him.  Enoch  Is  clothed  by  Michael  In  raiment  of  God's 
fion.  ;i ii. i  i- 1,, i, i  bj  the  angel  vi.-ut  (Vreteel,  Pravuel)  ail 

tbesecrets  .a  beaven  (nntural  pbei ina]  and  "i  eartb 

(concerning  men).    Me  is  ordered  to  write  them  down  in 


Enocli 
Enriquez 
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366  books.  God  reveals  to  Enocb  His  own  great  secrets, 
His  creation,  the  storj  of  the  fallen  angels  and  ol  idam  i 
furthermore,  He  tells  him  about  the  seven  millenniums  ot 

the  earth  and  tbeeighthat  the  end     lalsoi uses  the 

i.  and  then  orders  Enoch  to  go  back  to  earth  for 
thlrts  days  to  teach  bis  children  and  grandchildren. 

m  xxxvii.  Is  probablj  a  later  addition. 

rii  xxxvlii.  Ixvi.:  Enocb  back  on  earth.  He  admonishes 
liis  sons;  tells  tbem  what  he  lias  seen  in  the  heavens; 
gives  them  ins  books  and  urges  them  to  transmit  these  to 
others;  moreover,  be  relates  to  them  what  God  has  prom- 
ised to  men  and  what  He  expects  them  to  do,  and  asserts 
thai  there  is  no  intercession  of  departed  salntsfor  sinners. 
In  Ivi.  Methuselah  asks  a  blessing  from  his  father.  Inlvli. 

all  the  sons  ol  E :b  with  their  families  and  the  elders 

0f  the  people  are  called,  and  Enoch  gives  renewed  In- 
structions as  to  a  righteous  life,    in  lxlv.the  Lordcalls 
Enoch,  the  people  assemble  to  kiss  him  In  Achuzan,  and 
he  addresses  them  for  the  last  time. 
Ch.  lxvii.-lxviii . :  Conclusion  : 

eh.  Ixvil. :  Enoch's  translation  into  heaven. 

ill.  l.wiii. :  Recapitulation  of  Enoch's  life  and  doings ;  Me- 
thuselah and  his  brothers  build  an  altar  in  Achuzan,  and 
they  and  the  people  "make  a  great  festivity,  praising  God 
who  had  given  such  a  sign  by  means  ot  Enocb,  who  had 
found  favor  with  Him." 

The  Slavonic  Enoch  was  written  in  Greek,  as  is 
shown  by  the  derivation  of  Adam's  name  from  the 
four  quarters,  'AvaToWj,  Avnr,  'Ap/croc, 
Language  iisati/iPpia,  and  by  several  coincidences 
and  Origin,  with  the  Septuagint;  but  perhaps 
parts  of  it  are  based  on  Hebrew  origi- 
nals. From  the  Greek  it  was  translated  into  Sla- 
vonic. Of  this  version  there  are  five  manuscripts 
extant,  which  are  described  in  the  introduction  to 
Charles  and  Morfill,  "The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch,"  Oxford,  1896  (reviewed  by  Bonwetsch  in 
"Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  1896.  cols.  153- 
156)  and  to  Bonwetsch,  "  Otis  Blavische  Henoch- 
bucli,"  in  "  Abhandlungen  der  KSniglichen  Gelehrten 
Gesel'lschaft  zu  GBttingen,"  1896  (reviewed  by 
Schttrer  in  "Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  1896, 
cols.  347-350). 

Tlie  Slavonic  Enoch  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
bring  all  the  current  traditions  about  Enoch  into  a 
certain  system,  which  is  partly  furnished  by  the  spe- 
cial scheme  of  the  seven  heavens.  It  is  therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  derived 
from  oneauthor.  Thisauthor,  according  toCharles, 
was  probably  a  -Tew  living  in  Egypt,  since  he  has  cer- 
tain speculations  in  common  with  Philo  and  other 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  since  several  other  elements  in 
the  book  betray  Egyptian  origin. 

The  bonk  was  probably  written  between  50  b.c. 

and  70  ad.  ;    the  tirst  date  is  given  by  the  fact  that 

Ethiopic   Enoch,    Ecclesiasticus,    and    Wisdom    of 

Solomon  are  used;   the  second  by  the 

Date  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 

and  Value,  pie  is  not  menti d  at  all.    The  quo- 
tations  from   Slavonic   Enoch  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  Charles 

uses  as  additional  evidence  in  establishing  the  date, 
are  strongly  doubted  by  Schurer.  The  Slavonic 
Enoch  furnishes  new  material  for  the  study  of  re- 
ligious though!  in  Judaism  about  the  beginning  of 
the  common  era.  The  ideas  of  the  millennium  and 
of  the  seven  heavens  are  the  most  important  in  this 
connection;  both  have  been  treated  in  detail  by 
Charles  in  his  introduction  and  commentary,  pub- 
lished together  with  Morflll's  translation.  Another 
very  interesting  feature  is  the  presence  of  evil  in 


heaven— the  fallen  angels  in  the  second  heaven,  and 
hell  in  the  third.  This  belief,  although  probablj 
at  first  current  among  the  Christians  also,  was,  to- 
gether with  the  ideaof  the  seven  heavens,  afterward 
rejected  by  the  Church.  The  ideaof  hell  in  the  third 
heaven  may  have  been  derived  from  expectations  ex- 
pressed™ Isa.  Isvi.  23,  ~>4:  that  is.  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  righteous  in  paradise  will  be  enhanced  by  see- 
in"  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 
%  E.  Li. 

ENOCH,  BOOKS   OF  (Hebrew):     See  Apoc- 
alyptic Literature. 

ENOCH  BEN   ABRAHAM:    Talmudist  and 

popular  preacher;  died  after  1662.  Enoch  belonged 
to  a  famous  family  of  scholars  of  the  community  of 
Posen.  In  1649  he  left  Cracow,  where  he  was 
preacher,  to  become  rabbi  at  Gnesen.  It  is  not 
known  why  he  left  the  latter  city:  those  districts  of 
Poland  were  not  affected  by  the  Cossack  rebellion. 
In  1652,  when  the  community  of  Posen  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  under  its  load  of.  debt,  Enoch  was 
sent  to  Germany  to  raise  funds,  the  community 
pledging  itself  to  appointhim  preacher  for  a  period 
of  three  years  on  his  return  ("Communal  Records 
of  Posen,"  iii.  197a).  Conditions  in  Posen,  however, 
became  such  that  the  community  could  not  longer 
pay  its  officials.  Enoch  left  Poland,  either  for  this 
reason  or  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Poland,  which  broke  out  in  1655  and 
devastated  the  communities  of  Greater  Poland.  He 
was  appointed  rabbi  at  Oettingen  in  Riess,  where  he 
was  living  in  1662  and  where  he  probably  died. 

Enoch  was  the  author  of  the  following:  "  Wikkuah 
Yosef  we-ha  Shebatim,"  containing  homilies,  Am- 
sterdam. 1680;  a  dirge  on  the  suffering  of  the  .lews 
in  the  Ukraineand  Little  Poland,  appended  to  Jacob 
ben  Naphtali's  "  Xahalat  Ya'akob,"  ib.  16.V2;  "Pe 
rush  'al  Shir  Mizmor,"  a  commentary  to  Psalm 
lxxxiii..  Prague,  1657;  "Reshit  Bikkurim,"  hom- 
ilies on  the  existence  of  God,  revelation,  and  reward 
and  punishment ;  "Hinnuk  BetYehudah,"  responsa, 
published  together  with  those  of  his  son,  ib.  1708. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bind.  No.  4724:  Michael, 
Or  )i<i-H<i]inim,  No.  9116 ;  Sokolow,  <inn  Pcrtihim,  p.  1-0. 
Warsaw',  1890.  „    _ 

s.  s.  • 

ENOCH  BEN  JTJDAH  LOB:  German  Tal- 
mudist and  rabbi  of  Schnaittacb;  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  studied 
with  his  father  and  with  Rabbi  Abraham  Broda. 
His  writings  are  included  with  those  of  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  "Reshit  Bikkurim,"  and  "  Hin- 
nuk Bet  Yehudah."  responsa  (ib.  1708). 
linn  roGRAPHY:  Michael,  Or Ro-Haj/Mim, p. 415;  Walden,  Shem 

harGedolim  he-Padash,  ii.  6S;  steinscbneider,  Cat.  llodl. 

col.  838. 


I,. 


A.  Pe. 

ENOCH  BEN  MOSES:  Prominent  rabbi  of 
Cordova,  950-1024.  His  father  was  one  of  the  four 
scholars  who,  according  to  tradition,  were  taken 
prisoners  while  on  a  voyage  and  sold  as  slaves,  and 
who  subsequently  became  the  founders  of  Talmudic 
schools  in  their  new  homes  (see  Apulia).  Enoch 
then  a  child,  was  with  his  parents.  When  R.  Moses 
achieved  honor  in  Spain  and  was  made  rabbi  of 
( lordova,  young   Enoch  found  for  a  time  in  brilliant 
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external  conditions  compensation  for  the  sorrows 
of  bis  childhood.    He  married  ;  the  most 

noble  and  prominent  families  in  Cordova 

ed  his  father  as  rabbi.     Though  made  wealthy 
through    these  i  always  led  an 

ascetic  life,  depriving  himself  for  the   benefit   of 
the  poor  and   oeedj .     After  the  death  of   I ' 
Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut,  his  friend  ami  protector,  Enoch 
entered  again  upon  a  period  of  adversity.     A  party 

to  dispute  his  authority  and  position  in 
of  Joseph  ibn  Abitur.  Enoch  prevailed,  ami  Ibn 
Abitur  sought  protection  in  fori  a  countries.  'I' wo 
of  Abitur's  follow  ers,  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Joseph 
ibn  Gau,  rich  silk-manufacturers,  gaining  the  favoi 
of  the  calif  by  presents  of  money,  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  appointing  rabbis  al  Cordova.  There- 
u  I  »iii  they  deposed  Enoch  and  invited  Abitur  to  re- 
turn ;  tlio  latter,  however,  declined,  and  died  in  exile. 
After  Abitur's  death  Enoch  was  again  recognizedas 
rabbi,  officiating  until  1024,  when  in-  beca the  vic- 
tim of  an  accident.  On  tin-  last  day  of  the  Feast  <'i 
Tabernacles,  while  ascending  to  the  reading-desk, 
tin'  old  ami  rotten  woodwork  of  tin/  almemar  broke 
down.  Tin-  aged  rabbi  died  of  the  injuries  received 
in  falling. 

Tin'  best  known  of  his  pupils  is  said  to  have  been 
the  diplomat  ami  scholar  Bamui  1  ha-Nagid.  Ex- 
cepting a  few  responsa  (in  the  collections  "Sha'are 
Zi-ili  ik  "  and  "Toratan  slid  Risbonim,"  for  instance), 
do  w  oiks  of  Ms  are  aovi  extant,  though  some  of  the 
earlier  rabbinical  authorities  cite  him  in  halakic  deci- 
sions. He  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Hebrew 
lation  of  Maimonides'  commentary  on  Xe/.ikin. 
The  statement  that  he  translated  the  Talmud  into 
Arabic  seems  to  be  due  to  his  having  been  confounded 
with  his  opponent  Joseph  ibn  Abitur. 

Bibliography:  Abraham  Ibn Da'ud, Sefer  ha-Kdbbalah,  ed. 
Basel,  1580, pp. 70  ;:.';  Harkavy, Studu  n  und Mittheilungen, 
Iv.  261,  386;  (in.s--.  in  Monatsschrift,  1869,  p.  63] ;  J.  Mailer, 
Responsen  der  Spanischen  Lehrer,  Id  wventb  annual  re- 
port "l  the  Lehranstali  fUr  <<><  Wissenschaft  desJuden- 
Chums,  Berlin,  1889;  Kamlnka,  m  Winter  and  WQnscne,  Di< 

JUilis:  111    hiitl  mini,  ii    358  '  '  si  •/. 

i..  o.  A.  K. 

ENOCH,  S. :  German  rabbi;  born  in  Hamburg 
Oct.-8, 181  L;diedinFuldaDec.31,  1876;  attended  thi 
.loiianini'inn  in  Hamburg  and  the  Talmudic  lectures 
of  tjakam  [saac  Bernays,  entered  the  University  of 
WQrzburg,  and  also  became  a  pupil  of  R  Abraham 
Bing.  Ilr  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Erlangen. 
He  continued  his  Talmudic  studies  with  L.  Boden- 
heimer  in  Hildesheim,  ami  R.   Rohmann  in  Cassel; 

ami  founded  in  Altona  a  Jewish  secondary  scl I 

erschule),  which  continued  under  his  direction 

until  he  became  1 1855)  rabbi  of  Fulda.     E Ii  edited 

for  several  years,  beginning  l*4-"i,  an  Orthodox 
weekly  entitled  "  Der  Treue  Zionswttehter. "  He  was 
also  associated  as  editor  with  the  Berlin  "Jlldische 
Presse,"  which  position  he  occupied  at  his  death. 

Bibliography :  Tsraeltttscht   Wochew  U  iOetseq, 

M     K. 

ENOCH  BEN  SOLOMON  AL-KUSTAN- 
TINI :  Turkish  philosopher  and  cabalist  (according 
to  Wolf,  ■■  liiiii.  Bebr."  L,  No.  685,  also  a  physician) ; 
lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century  1 le 
wrote  "  Mm  nt  Elohim  "  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  visions  of  Isaiah  ami  Ezekiel  (mentioned  in 


l-a  vi.  1,  ,'.  ami  Ezrk.  i.  letseq.)&ndof  Zechariah's 
vision  of  the  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2);  each  vision 
occupies  a  chapter  of  the  work.  Theauthor  founded 
his  explanation  on  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides. 
There  exist  several  manuscripts  of  this  work,  one 
of  which,  belonging  to  Ghirondi,  concludes  with 
a  supercommentary  to  lim  Ezra  on  Genesis.  Ghi- 
rondi is  of  opinion  thai  this  commentary  also  is  the 
work  of  Enoch. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  BiM.  Bebr.  I.  635.  ill.  635;  Nepl-Ghi- 
I'l.-i'nW.  pp.  106, 110;  Michael,  Or  ha- 
Bayyim,  p.  415. 

k.  M.   Ski,. 

ENOCH  ZTJNDEL  BEN  JOSEPH  :  Russian 
Talmudist;  died  at  Byelostok  1867.  He  wrote: 
a  commentary  onMidr.  Rabbah  of  the  five  Megillot, 
in  two  pans'  (Wilna  ami  Grodno,  1829-34;  2ded., 
W'ilna.  1845);  a  twofold  commentary  on  Midr.  Tan. 
1833);  a  threefold  commentary  on  Seder  'Olam 

■  1845);  a  commentary  on  Midr.  Samuel  (Stettin, 
I860);  "Mihliar  Mi  IVninim,"  a  commentary  on  the 
Midr.  Rabbah  of  tin-  Pentateuch  (Warsaw,  1870); 
novella'  on  the  Haggadah  of  the  Talmud  i  W'ilna. 
1883)— these  commentaries  are.  in  fact,  compilations 
from  other  commentaries,  especially  those  of  Samuel 
Jafe  Ashkenazi,  Hellin,  and  Barman  Ashkenazi,  to 
which  Enoch  added  novella  of  his  own  —  "  "Olal 
ha-Hodesh,"  prayers  for  the  new  moon,  with  trea- 
tises "ii  fast  days,  philanthropy,  etc.  (ib.  1859);  a 
commentary  on  Pesik.  R. ;  "Hoi  Ariel."  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  1!.  T.dli  Kal/.enellenbogeu  of 
Brest  {ii    1838) 

Bibliography:  Hirst.  Bibl.Jud.  ii.  in:  108.111.  896:  Fuenn, 
Kenesci   Fisrael,    p.  812;  Elfezer  Kohn.   h'in'xt  Soferim, 

p.  HIT. 

i    ..  N.  T.  L. 

ENOS:  Son  of  Seth,  Adam's  third  son.  In  his 
time  men  began  to  call  upon  Yiiwit  (Gen.  iv.  26). 
At  the  age  nt  ninety  he  begat  Cainan,  and  he  died 

at  the  age  of  I years  (Gi in.  \    9-11;  ]  Chron.  i.  1). 

The  name  doubtless  means  " man, "  as  it  isequiva 
lent  to  the  often  recurring  " nomen  appellativum " 
C')2H  ("man."  Dent,  xxxii.  26) and  the  Aramaic  £."jx 
(Dan.  ii.  10).  F.nos  and  the  descendants  of  Seth  in 
general  (Gen.  v,  let  seq.)  have  been  regarded  by  some 
modern  scholars  as  -.imply  arbitrary  pendants  to  the 
( 'aii  lit  is  (Gen.  iv.  17-24) ;  but  the  two  series  of  names 
are  very  different. 

Bibliography:  Friedrtcb  DeUtzsch,  Wa  Loo  das  Parodies  1 
p.  149;  .\.  ii.  Sayce,  In  The  Expository  Times,  1898  99, pp. 
852  el  •-"/.:  Hommel,  AufMtze  and  Ahhandlunyen,  1900, 
part  ii..  p.  "-."-':  Gunkel,  Handkommentar  twr  G<  nests,  L901, 
p.  16. 
i    o.  ii.  E.  K. 

ENRIQUEZ  (HENRIftUEZ):  Frequentlj  re 
cun  bag  Spanish  surname,  often  found  combined  with 
other  surnames,  as"Bueno  Enriquez,"  "Gomez  En 

riiptez."  '•(ialiay  Enriquez,"  etc.      Many  Maranos  in 
Spain,    Portugal,   Amsterdam,    London.    Jamaica, 
Surinam.    Barbados,    New    York,   and  other  places, 
bis  name, 

Aaron  Mendes  Enriquez,  physician  al  Amster 
dam  in  1680.  The  "Opuseula  "  of  I )e  Barrios  con- 
tain a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

Abraham  Baruch  Enriquez,  of  Amsterdam; 
member  ol  the  Academy  oi  Poets  founded  by  Man 
ml  de  Belmonte,  and  a  friend   of   the  Spanish   poet 
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Abraham  Gomez  Silveyra,  whose  "  Dialogos  Bur- 
lescos"he  transcribed  into  a  magnificent  folio  vol- 
ume of  344  pages.  An  unknown  relative  in  Tripoli 
sent  him  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  29,  1668,  expressing 
disapproval  of  the  utterances  of  Isaac  Cardoso  and 
Isaac  Orobio  de  Castro  concerning  the  Messiah. 

Abraham  Nunez  Henriquez,  of  Amsterdam ; 
the  administrator  of  the  charitable  institution  Abi 
Yetomim.  David  Nunez  Torres  (1690)  dedicated 
a  sermon  to  him.  Another  Abraham  Nunez  Hen- 
riquez owned  a  plantation  in  Jamaica  in  1760.  He 
had  a  relative,  Moses  Nunez  Henriquez,  who  was 
known  in  Jamaica  in  1745. 

Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez,  of  Hamburg  ;  Abra- 
ham Cohen  Pimentel  (1688)  dedicated  his  "Discur- 
sos"  to  him.  Another  Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez 
lived  in  Georgia  in  1733.  He  was  probably  the 
Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez  who  settled  in  New  York 
in  1741.  A  third  Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez  emi- 
grated to  Savannah,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in 
1767. 

Jacob  Cohen  Enriquez  and  Jacob  Gabay 
Enriquez  each,  in  1642,  inscribed  a  pamphlet  to 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  Jacob  Aboab  da  Fonseca  dedi- 
cated (1681)  his  "  Paraf  rasis  "  to  a  "Jacob  Enriquez" 
— probably  one  of  the  foregoing. 

Jacob  Nunez  Enriquez,  was  a  wealthy  Am- 
sterdam Jew  who  for  some  time  held  the  Swedish 
crown-jewels  as  security.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios 
celebrated  him  in  verse  (1686).  Another  Jacob 
Nunez  Enriquez  is  known  to  have  lived  at  Jamaica 
in  1744. 

Many  Maranos  of  the  name  of  "Enriquez"  fell 
victims  to  the  Inquisition.  In  1642  the  sisters 
Raphaela,  Johanna,  Micaela,  and  Beatriz  En- 
riquez, in  Mexico,  were  arraigned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  picture  of  their  deail  mother.  Blanca 
Enriquez,  was  burned  in  effigy.  In  16S0,  a  whole 
family,  Antonio,  Violante,  and  Maria  Enriquez, 
with  the  husband  of  the  last,  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  Louis  Enriquez,  and  the  widow  (sixty 
years  of  age)  of  another  Louis  Enriquez,  together 
with  her  daughter,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Blanca  Enriquez  of  Cadiz  and  Beatriz 
Nunez  Enriquez  of  La  Guarda  were  burned  in 
effigy — the  former  at  Seville,  on  Oct.  14.  1721,  the 
latter  at  Valladolid  on  Jan.  26,  1727.  Josepha 
Enriquez,  from  Chile,  living  in  Malaga,  wife  of 
the  martyr  Simon  de  Andrade,  on  Nov.  30,  1721, 
and  the  aged  (seventy  -  three  years)  Katharina 
Enriquez,  of  Seville,  on  Jan.  25,  1721,  were  burned 
at  Granada.  Luis  Enriquez,  fanner  of  the  royal 
domains,  was  deported  by  the  Inquisition  (May  10, 
1682)  to  Brazil,  and  Gaspar  Enriquez  nf  Cuenca 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  lite  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  Cordova  (April  23,  1724). 

Bibliography:  Kayserllng,  EJn  ;■'<  E<  Hag  in  Madrid, pp. 28  ■' 
eeg.\  Idem,  Sephardlm,  p. 305 :  Idem,  Itihl.  Esp.-PoH.-Jud. 
PP.  21,28,  89,  .1.  103,  106,521;  Publications  Ann  .1,  10.  fffet. 
Sot.  t.  s.  it.  4s,  v.  it.",,  117,  ix.  131 :  Kuenen,  GescMedenis  der 
Jnden  m  tiederland, p.  212 ;  Catalogue  de  Vents  de  Inn 
M.  D.  Henrique!  ,i,  Castro,  p  58;  Gotthell,  The  Jews  and 
iln-  Spanish  Inquisition,  in  ./.  Q.  R.  x\.,  index,  p  238. 
o.  M.   K. 

ENSHEIM,  MOSES  (known  also  as  Brisac, 
and  later  as  Moses  Metz) :  French  mathematician 
and  liturgical  poet;  born  at  Metz  1750;  died  at 
Bayonne  April'.i.  1839.     Be  was  destined  for  the  rab- 


binate by  his  parents,  but  left  Metz  against  his 
father's  will,  and  traveled  in  Germany.  In  1782-85 
he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
having  special  charge  over  the  education  of  Abra- 
ham .Mendelssohn.  His  work  (manuscript)  on  in- 
tegral and  differential  calculus  was  highly  praised 
by  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  with  whom,  as  with 
Monge  and  Berthollet,  he  was  personally  associated. 
On  leaving  Mendelssohn's  house  he  returned  to 
Metz,  where  he  struggled  hard  to  make  a  living  by 
teaching  mathematics.  Being  a  Jew,  he  was  re- 
jected for  the  position  of  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  newly  founded  Ecole  Centrale  at  Metz. 

Knshcim  was  prominent  in  the  movement  insti- 
tuted by  the  Meassefim.  Filled  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  victory  of  revolutionary  ideas,  he  wrote  a 
triumphal  song  in  Hebrew,  which  was  sung  (Oct 
21,  1793)  in  the  synagogue  at  Metz,  to  the  tune  of 
the  "Marseillaise,"  and  printed  in  "Ha-Meassef." 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Abbe  Gregoire,  whom 
he  furnished  with  the  documents  and  data  neces- 
sary for  his  championship  of  the  Jews.  His  last 
years  win:  passed  at  Bayonne  in  Abraham  Fur- 
tado's  family,  in  which  he  had  served  as  tutor, 
his  leisure  being  devoted  to  Talmudical  studies. 
Before  his  death  he  gave  12,000  francs,  one-fourth 
of  his  fortune,  to  the  Jewish  elementary  school  of 
his  native  city. 

BiBi-uxiRArnv :  Moses  Mendelssohn,  GexammeUe  Schril'lin, 
i. :.+,  v.  685;  Gratz,  Gesch.  x.  135,  227;  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Jini. 
ill.  247.  :l(»'i  ,■  Arch.  l«r.  1S45,  p.  T  1  ;  Begin,  Bingrnjili  it  <lr  In 
Ucm  "<  .  S.V.  1830. 

s.  I.  B. 

ENTICING.     See  Abduction  and  Seduction. 

ENTRE-RIOS.  See  Agricultural  Colonies 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

EOTVOS,  BARON  JOSEPH:  Hungarian 
statesman;  emancipator  of  the  Hungarian  Jews; 
born  at  Ofen  Sept.  13,  1813;  died  at  Budapest  Feb. 
2,  1871.  On  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies 
he  traveled  for  several  years  in  France.  Influenced 
by  the  liberalism  of  French  literature  and  polities,  lie 
determined  to  introduce  the  liberal  institutions  of 
western  Europe  into  his  native  country.  He  deliv- 
ered, in  1840,  as  a  member  of  the  Diet,  his  first 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
In  1841  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  theme, 
which  was  widely  read  and  was  translated  into  Gel 
man  and  Italian.  Fouryears  later  he  published  "A 
Falu  Jegyzoje,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  with  the 
intention  of  creating,  by  the  presentation  of  tine 
Jewish  characters,  a  favorable  sentiment  toward  tin- 
Jews.  An  English  translation  by  Otto  Wencksteo 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Village  Notary  "  |  London, 
1850).  Aftcrthe  Hungarian  revolution  and  the  sub- 
sequent agreement  with  Austria,  Baron  Eotvos  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  worship  and  education 
(Fell.,  1867);  in  the  following  December  he  effected 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Hungarian  Jews. 

Not.  satisfied  with  their  political  enfranchisement 
alone,  he  endeavored  also  to  secure  their  autonomy 
as  religious  communities.  He  convened  a  congress 
of  Hungarian  Jews  (Budapest  Dec.  14, 1868)whichhe 

opened  with  an  enthusiastic  speech,  but  he  failed  in 
bis  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  com 
munal  constitution.      As  a   result  of  this  congress, 
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which  sat  until  Feb.  23,  1869,  Hungarian  Judaism 
Bplit  into  three  parties-   Orthodox,  Conservative,  and 

illis  quo  ante. 

Bibliography:   Eotvta,   EvkOnyv,  1879:  Szinnyel,   Magmr 
tHeteM  31 uvel ;  Venetlaner,  A  ZsiM  He,  an 

EurOpal  AUamdkban,  p.  '^'l-'- 

EOTVGs,  KARL.    See  Tisza  Eszlab. 

EPHAH.    See  \\  bights  and  Measi  res. 

EPHESTJS :  Capital  of  Ionia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
later,  under  the  Romans,  capital  of  Asia  l'rocou- 
sularis.  Many  Jews  lived  in  this  large  Greek  city 
during  the  whole  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  Joseph ua 
("Contra  Ap."  ii.  4)  traces  the  granting  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  Jews  of  Ephesusand  of  entire  [oniaback 
to  the  Diadochi;  but  as  the  Greeks  themselves,  in 
their  dispute  with  the  Jews,  ascribed  the  regulation 
of  their  affairs  [idem,  "  Ant."  xii.  3,  S  2)  to  Antiochus 
II.  Theos  (201-240  B.C.),  it  is  probable  that  the 
granting  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews  Likewise  dates 
from  that  period. 

In  4'J  B.C.,  when  the  consul  L.  Lentulus  recruited 
Roman  citizens  ill  Asia  Minor  for  the  legions  of  the 
party  of  Pompey,  the  Jews  of  Ephesus,  although 
Roman  citizi  ds,  were  exempted  from  military  serv- 
ice in  deference  to  their  laws  ("Ant."  xiv.  10,  § 
18);  and  i n  43  b.c.  Dolabella,  at  the  instance  of  Hyr- 
canusll.  (if'.  §  12),  granted  them  the  same  exemp- 
tion.     Dolabella  directed  the  Ephesians  to  make 

this  known  in  other  cities  also;  and  the  privilege 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Alexandria.  Sardis,  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor  (ib\  §§  II  17).  Another 
decree  of  the  Ephesians  assured  to  the  Jews  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  observance  of  their  laws  (ib. 
Under  Augustus  the  Ephesians  demanded 
that,  if  the  .lews  deemed  themselves  the  equals  of 
the  Ephesians,  they  should  worship  the  gods  of  the 
Ephesians.  The  advocates  of  the  Jews  in  this  mat 
*  ter  were  NICHOLAS  OK  Damasi  is,  who  later  became 
a  historian,  and  M.  Agrippa,  who  at  that  time  I  10 
B.c.)  governed  the  East.  Agrippa  wrote  to  the 
Ephesians  that  the  Jevi  a  throughout  Asia  should  be 
permitted  to  send  gifts  to  the  Temple  al  Jerusalem 
and  to  observe  the  Sabbath  (t'6.  xvi.  6,  £4).  The  pro- 
consul C.  Norbanus  Flaccus  (Philo,  "Legatio  ad 
(  aium,"  §  40)  and  Julius  Antonius  ("  Ant."  xvi.  (i, 
§  7)  w  rote  in  like  terms  to  the  Ephesians. 

Paul  preached  Christianity  in  the  synagogue  of 
Ephesus  during  bis  first  visit  to  that  city  (Aetsxviii. 

19);  Apollos,  a  learned  Jew  from  Alexandria,  assisted 
by  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  proclaimed  it  in  the  same 
place (t*.  xviii.  26).  Paul.on  bis  second  visit, again 
preached  in  the  synagogue;  but  When  some  .lews 
rejected  bis  teaching,  he  went  to  preach  in  the  pri- 
vate s\  nagogue  of  a  certain  Tyrannus  (//,.  xiv  II), 

The  .lew  sot'  Ephesus  were  completely  Hellenized, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  tombs  found  tin  n 

are  written  in  Greek:  one  stone  coi emorati  ^a  cer 

tain  "Mar  Maussios,"  i.i  .  Rabbi  Moses;  another,  a 
leading  physician.  Josephus  often  cites  a  certain 
Menanderof  Ephesus,  whose  history  seems  to  have 
included  that  ol  the  .lews.  The  city  was  the  scene 
of  the  dialogue  which  Justin  held  with  the  Jew  Try 
phon  (Eusebius,  "  Ecclesiastical  Historj ."  i\    18) 

Ephesus  is  mentioned  In  the  rabbinical  writings  in 
Targ  to   I    Chron.  i.  5  and    5Ter.  Meg.  71b.     The 


Rabbis,  when  referring  to  Asia,  always  mean  simply 
BpheSUS.  The  charming  tale  of  the  widow  of 
Ephesus,  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  Talmud 
(KM.  sub),  is  treated  several  times  in  Jewish  works 
(Steins,  hneidct,  "Ilebr.  I'ebers."  p.  969).  The  so- 
called  Ephesian  script,  used  on  amulets,  seems  to 
have  been  employed    by  the  Jews  also  (Low.  "(h- 

sammelte  Schriften,"  ii.  80).  The  legend  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  connected  with  Ephesus,  which  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Koran,  is  an  episode  ill  the 
.lew  i-h  accounts  of  the  life  of  JeSUSI  Krauss,  "  Lebcn 

Jesu  nach  jQdischen  Quellen,"  p.  198). 

Bibliography:  Grfttz,  67e«c7i.4thed.,  M.174,  [86,228;  Srhurer. 
QaeA.3d.ed.,  in.  US,  81;  Krauss,  LehntoSrter,  li.  14 ;  Ancient 
Oriek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,  in.  2,  Nob.  878, 

g'.'  S.  Kit. 

EPHOD.— Biblical  Data:  In  the  Old  Testa 
ment  this  word  has  two  meanings;  in  one  group  of 
passages  it  signifies  a  garment;  in  another,  very 
probably  an  image.  In  the  former  the  ephod  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  priestly  ordinances  as  a  part  of  the 
official  dress  of  the  high  priest,  and  was  to  be  made 
of  threads  "of  blue  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen,"  and  embroidered  in  goldthread 
"  with  cunning  work  "  (Ex.  xxviii  4  ei  *eq.,  xxix.  5, 
xxxix.  2  (t  seq.;  Lev.  viii.  7).  The  description  of 
the  garment  ill  these  passages  is  not  detailed  enough 
in  live  a  clear  picture  of  its  shape,  nor  does  the 
description  of  Josephus  do  so  ("15.  J."  v.  5,  §  7; 
"Ant."  iii.  7,  §  5).  All  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  text  is  the  following:  The  ephod  was  held  to 
gether  by  a  girdle  (3BTI)  °*  similar  workmanship 
sewed  on  to  it  (Ex.  xxviii.  8);  it  had  two  shoulder- 
pieces,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  crossed  the 
shoulders,  and  win-  apparently  fastened  or  sewed 
to  the  ephod  in  front  (Ex,  xxviii.  7.  27).  In  dress- 
ing, the  shoulder-pieces  were  joined  ill  the   back   to 

the  two  ends  of  the  ephod.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
length  of  the  garment.  At  the  point  where  the 
shoulder  pi.  ei  s    wen-    joined    together   in    the   front 

"above  the  girdle,"  two  golden  rings  were  sewed 
on,   to   which  the  breast-plate   was    attached  (see 
Breasi  ei  vi  l  |, 
In  other  passages  from  the  historical  books,  dating 

back  to  an  early  period,  "ephod"  probably  means  a 
garment    set    apart    for   the   priest.      In    I  Sam.  xxii. 

is  the  eighty  Ave  priestsof  Nob  are  designated  as 

men   that    "  did    w  ear  a    linen    eph.,.l  " 

As  (■•clod  bad").      In   this  passage  the 

a  Garment.  Septuagint  omits  the  word  "bail,"  and 

if  Ibis  omission  is  correct,  the  passage 

might  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  wearing  of 
the  ephod  bj  the  priests.    The  word  "bad"  is  also 

omitted  in  the  Sept  ua  uint  I  Sam.  ii.   18,  where  il    is 

said  that  Samuel    was  girded   with  a  linen  ephod, 

and    likewise  of   II    Sam.    vi.   II.  which   relates  how 

David,  girded  only  with  a  linen  ephod,  danced  be 

fore  the  Lord.  Here  certainly  reference  must  have 
been  made  tO a  Species  of  garment  worn  only  by  the 

priest  on  ceremonial  occasions;   but  even  thi 
sage  gives  the  reader  no  idea  of  what  its  appear- 
ance «  as 

The  word  "ephod"  has  an  entirely  different  mi 
ing  in  the  Bee 1  group  of  passages,  all  of  which 

belong  to  the  historical  books.  Il  is  certain  that 
the    word    can    DOl    here   mean  a    garment.      This  is 
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evident  in  Judges  viii.  26-27,  where  it  is  recorded 
t h.it  Gideon  took  the  golden  earrings  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  weighing  1,700  shekels  of  gold, 
As  and  made  an  "ephod  thereof,  and  put 

an  Image,  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah."  where 
it  was  worshiped  by  all  Israel.  In 
Judges  xvii.  5  Micah  made  an  ephod  and  teraphim 
for  his  sanctuary.  I  Sam.  xxi.  9  records  that  an 
ephod  stood  iu  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  and  that 
Goliath's  sword  was  kept  behind  it.  In  these  pas- 
sages it  is  clear  that  something  other  than  a  mantle 
or  artieleof  attire  is  meant.  Even  where  the  phrase 
••to  carry  "  the  ephod  occurs,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Hebrew  "nasa'  "  that  reference  is  made  to  something 
carried  in  the  hand  or  on  the  shoulder  (comp.  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  6). 

The  most  natural  inference  from  all  these  passages 
is  that  "ephod  "  here  signifies  an  image  that  was  set 
up  iu  the  sanctuary,  especially  since  the  word  is 
cited  with  Teraphim,  which  undoubtedly  refers  to 
an  image  (comp.  Hosea  iii.  4).  This  assumption  ob- 
tains strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  in 
Judges  xvii.  Betseq.,  which  is  compiled  from  two 
sources,  the  words  "  pesel  "  and  "  massekah  "  (graven 
image  ami  molten  image)  are  used  interchangeably 
with  "ephod"  and  "teraphim." 

The  ephod  is  frequently  mentioned  in  close  con- 
nection  with    the    sacred    oracle.     When   Saul   or 
David  wished  to  question  Ynwn  through  the  oracle, 
they    commanded    the    priest,  "Bring    hither    the 
ephod  "  (I  Sam.  xiv.  18  [A.  V.  "ark  of  God  "],  xxiii. 
9,  xxx.  7).     This  connection  between  the  ephod  and 
the  oracle  may  also  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  com- 
bination of  Urim  and  Thummim  with 
Connection  the  ephod  in  the  official  robes  of  the 
Between      high  priest.     It  is  the  prerogative  of 
Ephod  and   the  priests  to  carry  and  to  question 
Oracle.       this  ephod  with  the  oracle.     The  sen- 
tence  "  Ahiah  was  at  that  time  carry- 
ing the  ephod  before  Israel"  actually  means  that 
Ahiah   was   then   the   chief  among  the   priests  of 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  :J.  xiv.  IS  [LXX.] ;  compare  xxiii. 
6).     On  the  oracle  compare  Urim  and  Thummim. 

This  juxtaposition  of  " ephod "  and  " oracle "  has 
led  to  the  assumption  that  in  the  last-mentioned  pas- 
sages "ephod  "originally  meant  akindof  receptacle 
for  the  sacred  lots,  similar  to  the  oracle  pocket  in  the 
robe  of  the  high  priest  (comp.  Cheyne  and  Black. 
"Encyc.  Bibl."  ami  Foote  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Circulars).  This  assumption  would  harmo- 
nize all  the  early  passages  of  the  historical  books, 
for  if  the  word  "bad"  be  omitted,  the  above-men- 
tioned passaM,  s  il  Sam.  ii.  18,  xxii.  IS)  may  also  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  priests  "girded"  this  pocket 
about  them.  But  this  interpretation  is  impossible  in 
II  Sam.  vi.  14,  and  is  not  very  suitable  in  the  stories 
concerning  the  ephods  of  Gideon  and  Micah.  It 
might  be  adopted,  however,  where  "ephod"  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  oracle,  for  the  image 
called  "teraphim"  is  associated  with  the  oracle  in 
the  same  way  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  20  [21];  Zech.  x 
2).  "  Ephod  "  would  then  refer  to  a  portable  image, 
before  which  the  lots  were  east. 

It  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained  what  connec- 
tion, if  any,  there  was  between  the  two  meanings, 
"image"  and  "priestly  robe."     If  the  designation 


for  "  image"  is  connected  with  the  original  meaning  of 
"  ephod  "  as  a  covering  or  a  dress,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  images  were  made  of  wood,  clay,  or  some 
inferior  metal,  and  covered  with  a  "  mantle  "  of  gold 
or  silver  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  22).  Smend  endeavors  to 
prove  an  inner  connection  between  the  two  mean- 
ings by  assuming  ("Religionsgeseh."  p.  41)  that  the 
image  itself  was  originally  clothed  with  an  "ephod 
bad":  witness  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Arabs  of 
hanging  garments  and  swords  upon  their  idols  (WTell- 
hausen,  "Skizzen,"  iii.  99). 

Bibliography:  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  382;  Nowack,  ArchSoto- 
oie,  ii.  :;i  i  (  seg.,  11s  et  seq.\  Cbeyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl.; 
Hastings,  Diet.  Bible;  Foote, In  Johns  Hopkins  VniversUu 
Circulars,  May,  1900;  idem,  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, 1902,  pp.  1-48. 
E.  O.  II.  I-   Be. 

In  Rabbinical    Literature :     Although   the 

high  priest  in  the  Herodiau  temple  wore  an  ephod 
(Kid.  31a),  tannaitic  tradition  has  little  tosay  regard- 
ing its  character.  The  material  of  which  the  ephod 
was  made  was  a  texture  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
threads,  one  thread  of  leaf  gold  being  spun  with  six 
threads  of  each  of  the  four  textures  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  6  (Yoma  71b).  Rashi,  closely  following 
the  Bible,  describes  the  shape  of  the  ephod  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  ephod  was  made  like  a  girdle  which  women  wear  in 
riding,  and  was  fastened  hi  the  back,  against  the  heart,  under 
the  arms.  In  breadth  it  was  somewhat  wider  than  the  back, 
and  in  length  it  reached  to  the  heels;  a  girdle,  long  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  belt,  was  fastened  lengthwise  above.  The  shoul- 
der-bands, which  were  fastened  to  this  girdle,  were  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  ephod,  and  fell  in  front  a  little  below  the 
shoulders.  The  '  shoham '  [A.  V.  "  ouyx  ")  stones  were  then  fast- 
ened to  the  shoulder-bands,  and  golden  threads  connected  the 
edges  of  the  shoham  stones  with  the  breastplate  (j^'n)  by  means 
of  the  rings  on  the  latter"  (Rashi  to  Ex.  I.e.;  similarly,  also, 
Maimonides.  "Tad,"  Kele  ha-Mikdash,  ix.  9-10). 

Even  in  the  tannaitic  tradition  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  put  on  the  "shoham" 
stones  (Sotah  36a).  According  to  Rashi's  explana- 
tion of  the  passage,  the  Tannaim  differ  in  that  ac- 
cording to  the  one  opinion  the  names  followed  in 
the  sequence  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  the 
exception  of  Judah,  who  headed  the  list ;  while 
according  to  the  other  opinion,  the  names  of  Leah's 
sons  were  on  the  stones  of  the  right  shoulder-band, 
and  on  the  left  side  the  nameof  Benjamin  came  first, 
followed  by  those  of  the  four  sons  of  the  concubines 
ninSL'TI  '33,  with  Joseph's  name  at  the  end.  Mai- 
monides, however,  probably  basing  his  reasons  on  a 
lost  baraita,  says  (I.e.)  that  there  were  25  letters  on 
each  side  and  that  the  sequence  was  as  follows: 
Left.  Right. 

pj«3B>  pi  so 

n-nrv  'l? 

p  ^nsj 

|D'33  eiDiiv 

According  to  this  opinion,  if  the  list  was  read 
from  right  to  left,  the  names  were  arranged  in  the 
sequence  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  that  Naphtali's  name,  instead  of 
following  Dan's,  preceded  it.  That  Joseph's  name 
was  spelled   in   the   unusual   form   Yehosef   is  as- 


fa 
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1  in  the  Talmud  (l.e  86b).     In  conformity  with 

the  view  that  the  garments  of  the  high  priesl  poa 

■  l  the  pow  i  Iving  from  sin   (compare 

Uron  Priest  ra  Rabbinical  I.itkk  mi  ri  i,  ii  is  as 

i  phod  was  used  in  atoning  for  idola 
rrous  sins,  " cphod "  meaning  also  "the  idol"  (Zeb 

od  of  the  high  priest  must  be  distin 
guislied  from  the  linen  ephod  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a  common  garment  of  priests  and  of  the 
disciples  of  prophets  (Maimonides,  I.e.  x.  13;   Ilm 
Ezra  cm  Ex.  l.c  ;  but  compare  Yer.  Sanh   \ 
(  ompare  Bra  vstflate  op  the  High  Priest  ;Gems; 

I'llIM   AM)  TllIMMIM 

Bibliography:  Epstein,  Mi-Kadmoniyyot,py.  83-90;  a.  Por- 
tateone,  ShUfr  ha-Qibborim,  xllv. 

8.  8.  L.    G. 

EPHOR  (lit  "superintendent"):  An  official  in 
Sparta  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Officials  called 
"ephori"  were  employed  among  the  Jews:  I  in 
thescrviceof  the  Templeat  Jerusalem  (Yoma  9a) ; 
it  Babylon  (Yeb.  45b):  (3)  in  the  Byzantine 
empire,  where  an  ephoros  who  supervised  prices, 
weights,  and  measures  ("  Basilica,"  i.  42)  was  inclu- 
ded in  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Greek  designations  for  Jewish  offices  are  also  found 
elsewhere  in  Creek  countries:  for  instance,  "didas- 
calus"  lor  rabbi  (see  "K  E.  .1."  xii.  118),  "sophoi" 
(aapm)  for  teachers  (see  ".I.  Q.  R."  vi.  235). 

Bibliography.  Kranss.  Leftmoflrter,  11. 485 ;  Griitz.  Oesch.  3d 

Q.  S.  Kr. 

EPHRAEM  SYRUS:    Church    father;  horn  at 
NiMhis.  Byria (whence  his  surname  " Syrus "),  oral 

Edessa,  at     the    beginning    id'    the   fourth    century. 

His  numerous  writings  include  Sj  riac  commentaries 
mi  the  Pentateuch  and  mi  most  of  the  historical  anil 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  text 
used  by  him  was  the  Peshifta;  but,  judging  from 
various  passagesof  his  commentaries,  he  underst I 

Hebrew    and    often    had    recourse    to    the    original 

These  commentaries  contain   numerous  haggadot, 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  accordance  with  an  old   mid 
rasliie   saying,    Ephraem    explains    that   the  earth's 
covering  of  grass  at  the  moment  of  Creation  looked 

as    though    it.   were   a    month   old.  and   the   trees  as 

though  they  were ayear old  (Ephraem,  "Opera,"  i. 
15;  comp.  ton.  H.  xiv.  2;  Qui.  60a).  Adam  was 
endowed  with  a  brightness  which  eclipsed  that  of 
the  sun.  This  brightness  disappeared  when  heate 
the  forbidden  fruit  (i.  26a;  Gen.  R.  xi.,  xii.  2). 
Cain's  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  because  it  consisted 

of  the  remnants  of  his  meals  (ii.  818e;  Tan  ,  Bereshit, 

Tin  Such  haggadot,  which  show  the  influence  of 
Jewish  1 1  ad  it  ion  on  the  Bible  exegesis  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  are  very  numerous  in  Ephraem's commen- 
taries. 

Unlike  other  Church  Fathers,  Ephraem  never 
mentions  the  .lews  in  connection  w  iih  iin  haggadot 
he  uses,  but  cites  them  anonymously.  This  is  prob 
a  My  due  to  his  hostility  toward  tbem ;  indeed,  id'  all 
the  Church  Fathers,  Ephraem  nourished  the  most  vin 

dlctive  hatred  against  the  Jews,  whom  1 lien  terms 

"  the  circumcised  vagabonds  "  (tO'TJ  R'JJD)  Becau  i 
oi  their  reviling  of  Jesus,  sayshe.they  were  driven 
from    their   country  and   condemned    to   wander 


Hi  applies  Solomon's  judgment  (1  Kings  iii  16  el 
teg  i  to  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church.  The  Syn- 
ue,  he  says,  is  continually  protesting  that  her 
son  is  the  living  child  and  pleasing  to  God.  Eph 
even  wrote  a  denunciatory  hymn  against 
theJews,  of  which  the  following  passages  maj  be 
cited 

"  Wbat  Is  thine  Iniquity,  O  daughter  of  Jacob,  that  thy  chastise 
mem  is  go  severe?    Tbou  bast  dishonored  the  King  and  the 

King's  s thou  shameless  one  and  barlot!  .  .  .  The  Father 

(changed  for  the  calf  and  for  sundry  similitudes,  and  tbe 
Son  also  was  exchanged  for  a  thief  ami  a  bi l-sbedder.  ..." 

Ephraem  is  especially  embittered  against  i  he  .lews 
for  their  persistency  in  the  Messianic  hope. 

"Jacob  blessed  Judab,  saying:  The  scepter  shall  uoi  depart 
from  thee.  ...  in  this  passage  let  the  -lews  that  perceive 
not  search  and  looli  if  there  be  a  scepter  In  Judah  or  an  Inter- 
preter between  ins  feet,  for  the  things  that  are  written  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  neither  have  tbej  hitherto  mel  theiraccom- 
plisbment.  But  if  tbe  scepter  be  done  away  with,  and  tbe 
prophet  be  silenced,  let  the  people  of  the  Jews  be  put  to  shame, 
however  bardy  In  Impudence  thej  be.  " 

Ephraem  acknowledges  that  at  his  time  the. lew 
ish  faith  had  numerous  accessions  from  heathendom. 
Of  course,  Ephraem  declares  that  the  heathen  were 
deluded  by  Jewish  missionaries  (see  his  commentary 
on  1 1  Kings  xix.  1). 

Bibliogr  vriiv  :  Gr&tz,  Haggadlsche  Elemente  bet  den  Kirch- 
i  nvtitt ;  a.  m  Momitssrin  in.  1854;  i, ers,, a,  DU  Commenta- 
rii  ii  "- -  Ephraem  Syrue  in  Ihrem  VerhiUtnise  zurjli- 
di&chen  Exeat  ft .  Breslau,1868 ;  Louis  Glnzberg,  DU  Haggada 
bei  den  KirchenvUtem  und  in  der  Apokryphikchen  uite- 
rutiir,  Berlin,  1800;  s.  Krauss.  The  ■/<  we  in  the  Works  of 
the  Church  Fathers,  In  ./.  Q.  n.  vi.  28  99. 
j.  I.  Br. 

EPHRAIM.— Biblical  Data:  1.  Son  of  Jo- 
seph. The  name  is  connected  \\  i 1 1 1  the  root  ms 
("  to  be  fruitful " ;  Gen.  \li  52).  I  le  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Joseph  before  the  famine, 
M  ni.tsseh  being  the  elder  (Gen.  xii.  Hi).  Neverthe- 
less, Jacob,  while  blessing  both,  confers  on  Ephraim 
the  rights  of  the  firstborn,  to  be  unto  him  "as  Reuben 
and  Sinn "  (Gen.  \l\ii.  I  20),  Joseph  unsuccess- 
fully attempting  to  prevent  the  preference  of  the 
younger.  This  episode  puts  the  historical  fad  thai 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (and  Benjamin)  originally 
constituted  one  tribe  (see  Gen.  xlix.  22-26;  Dent, 
xxxiii.  18-  IT)  in  the  form  of  a  personal  experience 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch.  From  Joseph,  Ma- 
nasseh was  fust  to  separate:  hence  he  is  the  elder; 
but  Ephraim,  increasing  in  importance  and  number, 
outstrips  i  he  brother  elan.  That  the  birthright  of 
Reuben  is  given  to  Joseph's  sons,  as  is  stated  in 
I  I'hron.  v.  I.  indicates  the  gradual  disintegration 

of  the   tribe  of    Reuben,  and  the  rise  to   prominence 

of  the  Joseph  division.  The  successive  development 
of  these  conditions  is  also  reflected  in  the  circum- 
stance that  iii  (he  enumerations  of  the  tribes  Ma 
nasseh  sometimes   precedes  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 

:l  I    ,    sometimes  the  older  is  reversed  (Num.   i.  82). 

FJolzinger  ("Genesis,"  p.   199)  and  Guthe  ("Ge- 

dm  ■hie  des  VolkeS    Israel,"   1899,    pp.  '-'   il   8tq  1  de- 
clare Ephraim  to  have  I n  a  later  personification 

(compare  Gunkel,  "Genesis."  p.  427)  For  argu- 
ments against  this  theorj  see  Koenig,  "Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament,"  pp.  188  185.  While  bless- 
ing, Jacob  crosses  (53B>)  his  bands  in  order  to  place 
his   right    hand    upon    the   head    of   Ephraim,      This 
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verb,  which  occurs  only  in  tliis  passage,  has  given 
rise  to  curious  rabbinical  interpretations.  Connect- 
ing it  with  "sekel"  (mind,  wisdom),  Targum  Onke- 
los  const  rues  it  as  indicating  that  Jacob  acted  with 
full  knowledge  (see  also  Rasbi  and  Ilm  Ezra  to  the 
verse).  According  to  R.  Judah,  pat?  really  reads 
"shikkel."  and  signifies  that  Jacob  despoiled  Manas 
seh  iii  favor  of  Ephraim  (Pesik.  R.  3  [ed.  Friedmann, 
p.  12a,  aote  85]).  R.  Nehemiah  claims  that  the  ex- 
pression denotes  the  power  of  Jacob  to  "instruct" 
and  guide  the  holy  spirit  (ib.).  It  is  of  interest  to 
DOte  thai  the  words  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlviii. 
16)  constitute  one  of  the  "pesukederahame,"  verses 
petitioning  protection  which,  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  Abaye  (Ber.  5a),  were  added  to  the  Shema' 
recited  on  retiring.  E.  G.  II. 

2.  The  tribe;  named  after  its  epony  in,  Ephraim, 

the  second  son  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  50  c/  seq.).  Of 
its  earlier  history,  an  obscure  gloss  (I  Chron.  vii.  21, 
22)  preserves  only  a  vague  reminiscence  of  a  cattle- 
raid  in  which  the  tribe  was  ingloriously  beaten  by 
the  aboriginal  people  of  Gath.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  Ephraim  appears  to  have  been  numerically 
one  of  the  smaller  tribes  (40,500  warriors,  while  Ju- 
dah is  credited  with  74,600,  Zebulun  with  57. 400, 
Manasseh  with  32.200,  and  Benjamin  with  35,400: 
Num.  i.  32-37).  But  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, descendants  of  Rachel,  marched  together. 
Ephraim  in  the  lead,  and  camped  west  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Num.  ii.  18).  The  chief  of  Ephraim,  who 
made   the  offerings  for  his  brothers, 

Chief  of  wasElishama,  son  of  Ammihud  (Num. 
Ephraim.  i.  10,  vii.  48-53).  Among  the  spies 
sent  into  Canaan  was  Hoshea  of 
Ephraim,  whose  name  was  changed  to  "Joshua" 
t  Num.  xiii.  9,  [R.  V.  17]  ),  and  his  succession  to  the 
leadership  after  Moses  proves  that  by  the  invasion 
Ephraim  had  risen  to  dominant  influence,  though  the 
figures  of  the  census,  which  credit  it  with  only  32,500 
warriors  against  Manasseh's  52,700 and  Benjamin's 
45.(500.  show  a  loss  (Num.  x.xvi.  Bietseq.). 

At  the  apportioning  of  the  larH,  Ephraim  was  repre- 
sented among  tie'  commissioners  by  Eemuel,  the  son 
of  Shiphtan,  as  well  as  by  Joshua  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 
From  Joshua  wii.  14-18,  xviii.  5.  it  is  plain  that  at 
the  conquesl  and  settlement  of  the  land  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (and  Benjamin:  compare  Ps.  lxxx. 
2;  II  Sam.  xix.  20;  Num.  ii.  18  et  seq.)  were  consid- 
ered one  tribe — that  of  Joseph.  Indeed,  in  the  old 
tribal  poem,  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen 
\li\.  22  et  seq.;  compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  13  <(  seq.; 
Judges  i.  '.".'i.  by  modern  critics  ascribed  to  the  early 
part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Joseph  is  named 
in  place  of  Manasseh  ami  Ephraim.  In  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  more  territory  to  pro- 
vide tor  its  growing  numbers,  this  Joseph  group 
forced  its  way  northward  through  hostile  territory 
(Josh.  xvii.  14  et  seq.).  This  movement  resulted  in 
the  isolation  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi. 

51    though    the   lines  of  denial  cation   between    tli.ii 

separate  possessions  were  by  no  means  consistently 
or  continuously  drawn,  each  having  settlements  in 

I  lie  district  of  the  other  (Josh.  xvi.  '.* :  xvii.  8,  9). 
The  southern  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Joseph. 
which  constituted  also  the  southern  frontier  of 
Ephraim,  are  these:  Starting  from  the  Jordan,  near 


Jericho  and  its  springs  on  the  east,  and  following  the 
desert  of  Beth-avcn,  which  rises  from  Jericho  to  the 
hill  of  Beth-el,  the  line  passed  from  Beth-el  to  Luz;  . 
thence  toward  the  boundary  of  the  Archites  (  Ain 
Arik)  to  Ataroth,  descending  westward  toward  the 
frontier  of  the  Japhletites  to  the  border  of  the  nether 
Beth  boron  and  to  Gezer  (Tell  Jezer),  terminating 
at  the  sea  (Josh.  xvi.  1-3). 

In  Josh.  xvi.  5  et  seq.,  however,  the  statement  is 
made  that  Ephraim's  border  eastward  ran  from  Ata- 
roth-addar  to  Beth-horon  the  upper,  bending  west- 
ward at  Michinetlialh   on  the    north, 
Ephraim's   and  then,  turning  eastward  toTaauath- 

Portion.  shiloh  (the  modern  Ta'na),  passed 
along  it  to  the  east  of  Janoah  (modern 
Yauun),  descending  again  to  Ataroth  and  to  Naarah 
i  modern  Khirbat  Tamiyyah),  finally  reaching  Jericho 
and  ending  at  the  Jordan.  From  Tappuah  the  line 
proceeded  westward  to  the  brook  Kanah  (probably 
the  Nahral-Falek)and  to  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean: 
Vulgate,  incorrectly,  "  the  Dead  Sea  "  ).  These  data 
are  confusing  and  not  always  consistent ;  they  prove 
that  for  many  centuries  the  delimitations  were  un- 
certain and  the  traditions  concerning  them  conflicting 
(see  Holzinger,  "Joshua,"  pp.  66,  67). 

The  district  occupied  by  Ephraim  was  mountain- 
ous but  very  fertile  (Hosea  ix.  13;  Gen.  xlix.  22; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  13-16;  Isa.  xxviii.  1).  Its  geograph- 
ical position,  midway  between  Dan,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan,  contributed  materially 
to  making  its  possessor,  Ephraim,  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  political  development  of  the  northern  tribes. 
The  mountains  afforded  protection;  the  Jordan  and 
the  sea  were  within  easy  reach;  and  the  natural  roads 
Of  Communication  between  the  north  and  the  south 
passed  through  it.  Within  its  borders  were  the  old 
centers  of  the  religio-political  life,  Shechem,  Annua, 
and  Shiloh,  the  seat  of  the  Sanctuary. 

The  character  imputed  to  Ephraim  reflects  the 
rugged  configuration  of  its  home  district  (Gen.  xlix. 
23.  24).  Ephraim  is  equipped  with  "the  horns  of 
the  wild  ox"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17). 

The  deeds  of  the  tribe   reported  in  tile  Book  of 

Judges  bear   out.   this   characterization.     It  had  a 

share    in  the  expedition    against    Hazor  and   King 

Jabin  (Judges  i\.   2;   Josh.   xix.   36). 

Ephraim's    Deborah  is  represented  as  residing  in 

Martial  its  borders  (Judges  iv.  .">;  sic  fur  mod- 
Character,  ern  critical  views  limbic,  "  Das  Buch 
der  Richter").  In  the  Song  of  Deb- 
orah the  tribe  is  commended  as  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  summons  to  anus  (Judges  v.  14). 
Ephraim,  jealous  of  its  rivals  for  the  leadership,  has 
a  dispute  with  Gideon  about  being  neglected  at  tin- 
outset  of  his  campaign  against  the  Midianites (Judges 
vii.  24,  viii.  1);  but  its  displeasure  is  abated  by  a 
happily  turned  compliment  about  "the  gleaning  of 
the  ura pes  of  Ephraim  being  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Abiezer"  (Judges  viii.  2).  Under  Jephthah  the 
men  of  Ephraim  again  resented  a  slight  of  this  kind 
(xii.  1).  but  with  dire  consequences  to  themselves. 
The  Gileadites,  having  an  old  grudge  against  them 
(Judges  xii.  4),  smote  them,  and  the  venture  COSl 
the  tribe  42,000  men  (ib.  Vi). 

The  episode  is  of  linguistic  interest,  as  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  peculiar  dialectic  difference  of  the 
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Ephraimitic  speech  is  n  corded  in  the"s"  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word"  Shibboleth  "  (i  '.  Abdouoi  Pira- 
thon,  an  Ephraimite,  is  mentioned  us  one  of  the  later 
judges (xii.  15).  while,  t banks  to  A.binielech,  Ephraim 
mihI  its  capital  Shechem  enjoy,  if  only  for  ;i  short 
time,  tin1  distinction  of  being  tin-  firsl  in  Israel  t"  l» 
under  a  king  (ix.  6).  Samuel  sustained  clo 
lions  with  Ephraim  (I  Sam.  i.  1,  xii.  15-17).  In  his 
ction  of  Saul  as  king,  the  jealousies  of  the  tribe 
were  well  considered,  the  new  monarch  being  a  Ben 
jamite  and  therefore  an  ally  of  Ephraim.  Hence,  at 
the  death  of  Saul.  Ephraim  remained  loyal  to  his 
son  Ishbosheth,  ami  accepted  David's  (Judah's)  rule 
only  after  Aimer's  ami  [shbosheth's  assassination 
ill  Sam.  ii.  9,  v  ;  hut  under  Solomon's  successor  it 
found  the  coveted  opportunity,  with  tin-  support  of 
the  Ephraimite  prophet  Ahijah,  to  secede  ami  set 
up  its  own  independent  kingdom  under  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  \i.  26,  29),  with  Shechem  as  tin-  capital 
(I  Kin^s  xii    1 1 

Thenceforth  the  histor j  of  Ephraim  is  merged  in 

that  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  it  remained 

the  dominant  factor,  so  that,  especially  in  figurative 

speech,  its  name  came  to  he  used  for 

Secession    the  state  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (Isa.  vii. 
of  2-5,   8;  Hosea  v.   3,   5,   9;  vi.   4,  anil 

Ephraim.  elsewhere).  In  II  Chron.  xv.  8-11 
the  secession  of  Ephraim  is  denounced 
a-  a  forsaking  of  the  God  of  its  fathers  ami  of  His 
laws.  II  Chron.  xxx.  1.  10,  is  describes  the  irrelig 
ion  of  Ephraim  in  mocking  the  emissaries  ol  He/ 
ekiab,  come  to  invite  them  to  keep  the  Passover  in 
Jerusalem,  ami  concludes  the  account  by  reporting 
the  destruction  of  all  the  idolatrous  appointments 
by  tin-  pious  celebrants,  "even  in  Ephraim  [and 
Manassi  1 1    "    . I  (.muIi  is  credit  el  with  despatching  an 

embassy  on  a  similar  errand  (II  Chron.  xxxiv    0.  '.I 

Ephraim's  rejection  is  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms 

(lxxviii.  [A.V.  I xx vii.  |  GT),  though  in  lx.  7  Kphraini 
is  hailed  "as  the  defense  of  [God's]  head  "  (compare 
cviii.  8).  Ephraimites  constituted  an  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  people,  the  Samaritans  (Ezra 
i\  -I:  ••'Am  ha-are/"  |pxn  DJl] ;  Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
ii.  26;  ''  That  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sheehein  "), 

I  ■■  n.  E.  K. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Though  for  sev- 
enteen years  Jacob  instructed  Kphraini.  yet  when 
the  latter  came  with  bis  father  Joseph  and  bis 
brother  Manasseh  to  be  blessed  Jacob  did  ii"t  reeog 
ni/.e    him.  because   on   seeing   .leroboam   and  Aliab, 

Ephraim's  descendants,   the  prophetic  spirit    hit 

him     Joseph  tlnn  addressed  a  fervent   prayer  to 

and  tin-  spirit  of  prophecy  returned.     Jacob 

then   saw  another   of   the   descendants   of  Ephraim, 

Joshua  ben  N  mi.  and  thereupon  gave  the  precedence 

oi  Ephraim  over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh  by  pla- 
cing his  right  hand  upon   his  head  and   by  mention 
i 1 1 1_'  bis  name  first  (Tan.  to  Wayehi).     Ephraim  was 

thus    favored    with   the    birthright    because   be   was 

modest  and  not  seltish  (Gen.  R.  vi.;  Pesik    I!    8 

God,  who  executes  the  W  is|n  s  of  the  just,  eniitirmocl 

Jacob's  blessings,  and  Ephraim  took  precedence 
Manasseh  in  the  order  of  the  Judges  (Joshua 
of  Kphraim  coming  before  Gideon  oi  Manasseh),  in 
the  order  of  the  standards  (Ephraim's  preceding  t  hat 
d!  Manasseh),  in  the  offering  "i  the  prince!}  Bacri 


Num.  vii.),  and  in  the  order  of  Kings  (Jero 
boaiu    and    Ahab    coming    before  Jehu:     Num.    I! 

\i\  i  In  imparting  the  blessing  Jacob  said  to 
Ephraim:  "Ephraim,  the  heads  oi  the  tribes,  the 
i  in.  t-  of  the  yeshibot,  ami  the  best  mid  in.. si  prom- 
inent of  my  children  shall  be  called  after  thy 
name"  (Lev.  R.  ii..;  Joshua,  Deborah.  Barak,  Sam- 
uel.   Messiah    ben    Joseph,    and   Messiah    beii    David 

were  Ephraimites  (Pesik.  1!.  :i7  [ed.  Priedmann,  p. 
164a]).      The  tribe  of  Kphraini  miscalculated  the 

time  of    the  deliverance   of  the    children    of    Israel 

in. in  Egypt,  and  left  thecountry  thirty  years  be 

fine   the  appointed  time.      They  were  met  by  a  bos 

tile  host  of  Philistines,  who  offered  them  battle,  in 
which  the  Ephraimites  lost  IiOO.000  men  (according 
to  Pesik  ,  isu. ;  according  to  Pirke  Ii.  El.,  200,- 

000).  Their  bones  wire  strewn  in  heaps  along  Un- 
loads.   According  to  the  "  Sefer  ha  Yashar"  (soeShc- 

ini.ii,  this  event  took  place  in  the  180th  year  after 

the  Israelites  went  to  Egypt,  when  80,000  infantry 
from  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  left  Egypt.  The  battle 
was  waned  near  (lath.  Because  they  rebelled  against 
the  word  of  God  in  leaving  Egypt  before  the  end 
of  the  captivity  destined  by  God  had  arrived,  all 
except  ten  were  slain.  The  Philistines  lust  in  the 
battle  20,000  men.     The  ten  men  who  escaped  from 

the  battle  returned  to  Egypt  and  related  to  their 
brethren  what  had  happened  to  them.    Ephraim, 

who  was  still  alive,  mourned  over  them  many  days. 
That  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  bleached 
In. ins  of  the  slain  of  Kphraini  ami  return  to  Egypt, 
(hid  led  them  to  Canaan  by  circuitous  ways  (Ex. 
K  w.).  The  slain  Ephraimites  were  subsequently 
resuscitated  by  Ezekiel  (Sanh.  92b).  Ephraim's 
banner  was  painted  black,  and  bore  the  picture  of  a 
bullock  (Num.  R.  ii.);  Moses  alluded  to  it  when  he 
said  of  Joseph:  "The  firstling  of  his  bullock,  maj- 
esty is  his "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  R.  V.).  In  the  camp 
Ephraim  occupied  the  west  side;  from  the  vest 
Come  the  severest  w  i  in  Is,  and  also  heat  and  cold  ;    to 

these  Ephraim's  strength  is  compared  (Num.  R.  ii.). 
ils  God  created  the  four  cardinal  points  and  placed 
against  them  the  standards  of  four  of  the  tribes,  s,. 

lb-  surrounded  His  throne  with  four  angels,  the 
angel  to  the  west  being  Raphael  ("the  Healer"), 
who  was  to  heal  tin-    breach  wrought    by  Ephraim's 

descendant,  Kim:  Jeroboam  (Ex.  Ii.  vii.).  SeeMES 

SI  Ml. 

-  -  I.  Br. 

EPHRAIM,  MOUNTAIN  OF  (D'lBX  .,1;  R. 
V.  "hill  country  of  Ephraim"):    The  northern  part 

of  the  i lntain  range  wist  of  the  Jordan,  extending 

from   Beer-sheba  p.  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 

lis    southern   boundary    is  not    expressly    indicated 

in  the  old  Testament,  and  probably  never  consti 

tilled  a    L'cographieiilly  detincd    line.      It    is  certain. 

however,  that  the  section  on  the  north  comprised  a 

larger  area  than  that  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim  ;  for,  according  to  Judges  iii.  27,  the  Kcnja- 
miteS  also   were  dwellers  in  the  Kphraim   hill   ci.iin 

try.    It  is  further  stated  in  Judges  iv.  6  that  Deb.. 

rah  lived  between  Hamuli  and  Beth-el  in  Mount 
Kphraim,  As  fur  the  extension  of  the  hilly  country 
on  the  north,  the  allusion  in  Josh.  xvii.  II  ,  I  seg 
would  seem  to  prove  thai  it  w  as  not  I  a  ken  to  Stretch 

as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  unless  the"w 1 
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country"  (R.  V.  "forest'')  here  mentioned  desig- 
nates, as  some  authorities  assume,  the  section  of  the 
mountain  range  between  Shechem  and  the  plain. 
At  any  rati',  I  he  "  wood  country  "  is  contrasted  here 
with  the  "Har  Efrayiin."  The  whole  passage,  how- 
ever, is  not  clear. 

In  distinction  from  the  range  in  Judah,  which  is 
somewhat  regular  in  its  outline,  Ephraim  consist  s 
of  valleys  and  peaks  running  in  all  directions.  It 
also  includes  several  plains  without  outlet,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  arc  transformed  into  marshes.  The 
great  depression  in  which  Shechem  is  situated  di- 
vides the  mountain  into  two  halves,  the  southern 
and  the  northern.  The  southern  half  attains,  in  its 
northern  part  near  Shechem,  an  elevation  of  2,604 
feet  (Mount  Gerizim).  The  northern  half  com- 
mences near  Shechem  with  Mount  Ebal,  from  which 
issues  a  ridge  terminating  in  Ras  Ibzik  with  an  ele- 
vation of  2,205  feet.  The  promontory  Carmel,  at 
an  elevation  of  1,656  feet,  forms  the  terminus  on  the 
northwest. 

The  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  far  more  fertile 
than  that  of  Judah,  and  comprises  a  number  of 
splendid  valleys  richly  studded  with  orchards.  The 
marshy  plains  mentioned  above  contain  excellent 
soil  in  summer.  The  peaks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bald,  being  sparsely  covered  with  shrubbery. 

e.  g.  n.  F.  Bu. 

EPHRAIM  B.  AARON  NABON.  See  Na- 
bon,  Ephraim  b.  Aaron. 

EPHRAIM  B.  GERSHON:  Turkish  preacher 
and  physician  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
lived  in  Negropont  and  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Mordecai  Comtino  and  Samuel  Bueno,  for 
the  funeral  of  whose  sister  he  composed  a  sermon. 
His  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript,  are  interest- 
ing as  literary  and  historical  documents.  He  was 
probably  the  teacher  of  Elijah  Mizrahi. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bihl.  xvii.  110,  134  ct 
8eq.\  xlx.  30  el  ><:</. 
Q.  M.  K. 

EPHRAIM   B.  ISAAC  OF  REGENSBURG 

(also  called  Ephraim  the  Great)  :  German  tosafist 
and  liturgical  poet  of  the  twelfth  century;  died  in 
Regensburg  about  1175,  probably  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  pupils  of  R.  Tarn, 
under  whom  he  studied  in  his  youth,  and  he  proba- 
bly attended  other  yeshibot.  On  his  return  from 
France  he  settled  in  Regensburg,  probably  his  birth- 
place, where,  with  Isaac  b.  Mordecai  and  Moses  h. 
Abraham,  he  established  a  rabbinical  collegium.  His 
lite  was  spent  in  that  city,  where  also  lived  his  son 
Moses,  a  noted  scholar,  and  his  grandson  Judah,  a 
pupil  of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  Ephraim  was  an  inde- 
pendent character  among  the  German  Talmudists  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Of  remarkable  keenness  of 
perception,  he  refused  to  recognize,  either  in  the 
theoretical  or  in  the  practical  Held,  any  post-Tal- 
mudic  authority,  and  often,  therefore,  came  into 
conflict  with  bis  teachers  and  colleagues.  This 
was  the  case  when  he  tried  to  introduce  extensive 
modifications  of  the  strict  Passover  regulations,  or 
when,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  so  old  an  au- 
thority as  Eliakim  b.  Joseph,  he  permitted  pictures 
of  lions  and  snakes  in  the  synagogue.     Established 


customs  and  religious  regulations  which  bad  been 
long  regarded  as  inviolable  were  abrogated  by 
Ephraim  when  no  reason  for  their  existence  could  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  With  even  greater  reckless- 
ness did  lie  proceed  in  the  explanation  of  the  Tal- 
mud. Traditional  interpretations,  and  sometimes 
even  traditional  readings,  had  no  authority  for  him. 
He  had  the  courage  in  a  idler  to  his  teacher  to  char- 
acterize certain  parts  in  the  benediction  recited  at 
the  Habdalah,  on  the  evening  of  the  festivals,  as 
"foolish  verbosity  "  ;  and  to  criticize  the  customary 
shofar-blowing  on  Rush  ha-Shanah. 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  rebuke  which  he  elicited 
from  R.  Tarn,  who  called  him  conceited  and  imperti- 
nent ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  ed.  Rosenthal,  p.  148), 
Ephraim  seems  to  have  abated  but  little  of  his  inde- 
pendence, as  shown  in  his  frequent  differences  with 
his  former  pupil  and  colleague  Joel  b.  Isaac,  and  in 
his  answer  to  R.  Tam(i'i.  pp.  149  etseq.).  In  fact,  he 
is  known  in  halakic  literature  for  his  many  proposi- 
tions tending  to  modified  interpretations  of  the  Law, 
some  of  which  prevailed  in  spite  of  general  opposi- 
tion. He  would  have  achieved  still  greater  success, 
no  doubt,  but  for  a  violent  temper  which  caused  him 
on  several  occasions  to  leave  the  synagogue  during 
the  service  in  fierce  anger  on  account  of  some  usage 
not  approved  by  him.  As  a  liturgical  poet  he  ex- 
cels all  his  German  and  many  of  his  French  contem- 
poraries. His  language  is  concise  but  clear,  grace- 
ful though  forceful.  His  ingenious  turns  and  facile 
expression  often  call  to  mind  the  Spanish  piyyutim. 
Like  them,  he  also  wrote  poems  in  strophic  rime  and 
verse  measure,  which,  nevertheless,  are  easy  and 
flowing.  His  piyyutim  are  filled  with  lamentations 
over  the  sufferings  of  Israel  and  with  penitential 
reflections;  twenty-eight  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Ephraim  wrote  tosafot  to  various  treatises,  some 
portions  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  printed  tosa- 
fot as  well  as  in  other  works.  His  commentary  on 
Abot,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  still  in  ex- 
istence, seems  to  have  since  been  lost.  Some  of  his 
responsaare  found  in  R.  Tain's  "Sefer  ha-Yashar" 
and  Eliezer  b.  Joel's  "  Abi  ha-'Ezri."  The  R.  Yakkir 
who  is  quoted  by  some  authorities  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Ephraim,  since  "  Yakkir  "  may  have  been 
a  by-name  for  "Ephraim"  (see  Jer.  xxxi.  20).  He 
must,  not,  however,  be.  confused  with  Ephraim  of 
Bonn,  nor  with  Ephraim,  the  pupil  of  Alfasi. 

Bibliography :  Dembltzer,  notes  on  the  n'*3N"i  idd,  pp.  54a, 
55a;  Gross,  in  Monatsachrift.  xxxiv.  265-200;  Kohn.  Mordc- 
thai  b.  llilhl.  pp.  113-117,  127-129;  Weiss.  Dor.p.346;  Zunz, 
lAt&ra&urgescn.  pp.  274-270;  idem,  Z.  G.  p.  125;  idem.  S.  /'• 
pp.254  257  (German translations  of  someoiEpbraim's  poems). 

L.  G. 
EPHRAIM  B.  JACOB  (known  also  as 
Ephraim  of  Bonn,  and  Shallum):  German  Tal- 
mudist,  liturgical  poet,  and  chronographer;  born  in 
1133;  died  after  1196.  Ephraim  belonged  to  a  promi- 
nent family  of  scholars,  which  included  Eliezer  b. 
Nathan,  to  whom  he  addressed  questions,  and  Leon- 
tin  b.  Jacob.  He  had  two  brothers.  Hilleland  Kal- 
onymus,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  As  a  boy  of 
thirteen  he  witnessed  the  bloody  persecutions  to 
which  the  Jews  on  the  Rhine  were  subjected,  and, 
with  many  of  his  coreligionists,  found  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  in  the  castle  of  Wolkenburg, 
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near  Kfinigswinter,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologni 
Later  he  lived  at  Neuss,  and  left  there  for  Cologne 
only  a  few  days  before  the  massacre  of  11*7.     Be 
Inst,  however,  "u  this  occasion,  a  large  part  of  his 

ine.  He  seems  to  have  resided  usually  at 
Worms.  Ephraim  was  one  of  the  important  Gi  I 
man  Talmudists  of  his  time,  although  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  Ins  work  in  the  field  of  Halakah. 
He  frequently  wrote  responsa  in  conjunction  with 
Judah  li.  Kalon\  inns.  Moses  b.  Mordecai,  and  Bai  in  b 
b.  Samuel;  several  of  them  are  quoted  in  the  "  Mor- 
dekai " ;  but  the  "  Hibbur"  mentioned  in  the  "  Moi 
dekai"  is  not  by  him,  but  by  Ephraim  b.  Nathan. 

Ephraim   is   better    known   as  a   liturgical    ] 
Zunz enumerates  twenty-three  of  his  piyyutim 

of  which  are  found  in  German  and  Polish  litur- 
gies. For  instance,  his"ElohimZiwwita  Lidideka" 
and  "Ha-Rabman  Hu  Asher  Hauau  "  are  still  re 
cited  in  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision. 
Ephraim  was.  perhaps,  the  last  German  to  compose 
poems  in  Aramaic  for  the  sj  oagogue,  his  selibah,  "Ta 
Shema."  being  especially  well  known.  This  piyyu( 
is  a  mosaic  containing  forty-five  lines,  a  combina- 
tion of  Aramaic  expressions  and  phrases  used  in  the 
Talmud.  His  Hebrew  piyyutim  are  frequently 
acrostic  compositions  with  a  Talmudie  phraseology, 
and  are  therefore  in  many  cases  obscure  ami  ungrace- 
ful, lie  had  \\  it  and  a  great  command  of  both  He 
brew  ami  Aramaic.  In  almost  all  his  poems  heal 
ludes  to  the  persecutions  and  to  the  martyrs  of 
Judaism,  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Mahzor,  which  became  the  chief 
source  for  the  similar  work  of  a  compiler  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  is 

nt  in  manuscript  in  Hamburg  (Steinschneider, 
"Cat.  der Hebraischen  Handschriften  in  der  Stadt- 
bibliothek  zu  Hamburg,"  ]).  57). 

Kphraim's  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
.Tews  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  between 
1 1  16  and  1190,  is  of  great  historical  value.  It  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  record  of  his  ownexperii 
w  hich  are  related  impartially,  and  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  documents  used  by  medieval  chro- 
nographers  in  their  history  of  the  persecutions  dur- 
ing the  peril  1.1  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  printed 
In-  first  time  as  an  appendix  to  Wiener's  Ger- 
man translation  of  Joseph  b.  Joshua  ba-Kohen's 
"•Emek  ha-Baka"  (Leipsic,  1858),  ami  translated 
into  German  by  S.  Baer  in  "  Hebraischc  Berichte  liber 
die  Judenverfolgungen  Wahrend  der  Ereuzzllge" 
(Berlin,  1892)  Scattered  notices  by  contempora- 
ncous  Christian  writers  testify  to  the  accuracy  of 
Ephraim 's  descriptions. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.  M  ed.  vt.  185,  232-233;  Kotan, 

M,  ,i,i,,  I,, i,  l„  n  Hill,  I.  pp.  117  lis:  Landshuth,  'Anina,- 
'Abodah.  pp.   IT  IS;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamfinu,  p.  609:  Zunz, 
IMeralurguch.  pp.  2B8-293;  Idem,  8.  P.  pp.  OT2-BB8 
tains:,  translation  of  a  selibah  by  Ephraim);  Idem,  /..  <i.  p.  868; 

npare  Aroalus,  /.'■  w  ■<■  ,,.  '- 

k.  L.  G. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JACOB  HA-KOHEN:  Lith- 
uanian Talmudist;  born  at  Wilna  1616;  died  June 
3,  l(!7s,  at  Ofen,  Hungary.     Driven  by  the  Chmiel- 

nicki    persecutions    from   his   native   city,  where   he 

was  dayyan,  he  wenl  to  Moravia.     He  filled  the 
office  of  rabbi,  first  at  Trebltsch  and  then  at  Ofen. 
Epbraim's  works  include:  " Sha'ar  Efrayim 


sponsa  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Shul- 
bau  'Aruk  (Sulzbach,  1688);  and  "Mahaneh  Efra 

vim,"    notes    to    the  Pentateuch,    which    he  left  in 
ript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Sha'ar  Kira,iim.  I  iii  i. .'  In.  t  ii  .ii :  liiiiiii.  K,r- 
.    p.    73,    who    wronelj    calls    i:piiraim's. 
tether  Aaron  Instead  ot  Jacob;  I  mden,  MegOlat  Si  '■  r,  index. 
Warsaw,  1896. 
L.  ...  A.   Pe. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  CHELM 
( JAMBROWER) :  Polish  liturgisl  ;  born  at  (.'helm, 
Poland,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died 
at  Wreshna,  Poland,  about  1650.  His  lather,  rabbi 
at  Jambrower,  Poland,  entrusted  his  education  to 
David  ben  Jacob  of  Szczebrszyn.  After  residing 
for  some  years  at  Cracow,  Ephraim  was  called  as 
rabbi  to  Wreshna.  He  wrote  "  Ba-Kosharot,"  in 
two  parts,  containing  twenty-two  liturgical  poems, 
some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
and  by  halakie  decisions  (Cracow,  101)7). 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Literaturgeech.  p.  4:«;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  904  ;  ZeilniT.  Cat.  ]l,hr.  Banks  Brit .  Mas.  p. 
;.'ti ;  Michael,  Oi  ha-&ayyim,  No. 508. 
g.  I.  Br. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JUDAH  :  Liturgical  poet  of 
the  twelfth  century.  According  to  Zunz  ("  Litera- 
turgesch."  p.  348)  he  lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  and  may  be  identical  (ib.  p.  49f>)  with  the 
Ephraim  quoted  by  Jeroham  in  his  "Toledot  Adam 
we-Hawwah"  (xv.  5,  §  10).  The  Mahzor  of  Avi- 
gnon contains  a  piyyut  forthe  first  day  of  Passover, 
beginning  with  "  \Vayehi  ba-hazi  ha-layelah,"  and 
bearing  the  name  "Ephraim  b.  Judah,"  and  an  an- 
,  [i  ni  Mah/or  of  Rome  contains  two  piyyutim  writ- 
ten by  an  Ephraim  b.  Judah. 

Biblioorapht  :  Zunz,  z. ','.  p.  465;  Idem,  Ztiteraturoesch.  pp. 
348,  185:  Landghutb,  'Ammwle  lai-'Ab,,dali,  p.  47;  Fuenn, 
Ki ,,. ..  t  i  Umu  i.  p.  152. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

EPHRAIM  MAKSHA'AH  (="the  Object- 
or"): Scholar  of  the  second  century ;  disciple  of  R. 
Mi -ir.  He  is  known  only  for  several  homiletic  re- 
marks in  the  name  of  his  teacher.  One  accounts 
for  the  selection  of  Obadiah  for  the  mission  of 
evil  tidings  to  the  Edomites  by  asserting  that  this 
prophet  was  himself  an  Edomite,  a  proselyte  to  Ju- 
daism: his  mission  to  that  people  illustrated  the 
proverb,  "Prom  the  woods  themselves  something 
must  go  into  the  hatchet  [which  is  to  fell  the 
trees]"  (  Sanh.  39a;  compare  Talk,  to  Obad.  i.  1, 
|  545) 

S.  M. 

EPHRAIM  MOISICH.     See  Anbaltmi:  Jab 

SIN 

EPHRAIM  B.  NATHAN:  German  Talmudist 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  died  before  121)3.  lie 
was  a   pupil  Of  Sinihah  of   Speyer  and   of  Isaac  b. 

Moses  of  Vienna.  Under  the  latter  he  probably 
studied  at  the  same  time  as  did  Melrb.  Baruch,  as 
the  names  of  both  appear  together  as  signatures  to 

a  responsum  on  an  Important  c munal  question. 

Ephraim  was  the  teacher  of  Mordecai  b.  I  libel,  who 
refers  to  him  simply  as  "my  teacher  Rabbi  Ephraim." 
Mordecai  often  cites  the  halakie  writings  of  Ephraim, 
which  are  sometimes  called  "iia'n,  Bometimes  JMip. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  writings  is  difficult  to  de- 

lerinine.       'I'o    judiie    hum    Mordecai's    quotations, 
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however,  they  would  seem  to  have  extended  over 

the  whole  Talmud,  and  to  have  contained  explana- 
tions, as  well  as  rules  for  religious  practise.  Ephraim 
also  wrote  a  selihah  for  the  Minhah  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  in  which  the  initial  words  of  its  strophes 
form  an  acrostic  of  fourteen  words. 

Bibliography  :  Kobrj,  Mordechai  hen  Hillel, pp. 35-36;  Zunz, 
IAteraturgeach.  p.  357. 

L.  G. 

EPHRAIM:  SAFRA  ( =  "  the  Scribe  "  or  "  Teach- 
er ") :  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third  century  ;  dis- 
ciple of  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  in  whose  name  he  reports 
a  civil  law  (B.  M.  119a).  The  same  report  appears 
elsewhere  (Yer.  B.  M.  x.  12c)  without  the  reporter's 
cognomen  and  without  any  indication  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Simeon.  Rabbinowicz  ("  Dikduke  Soferim  " 
to  B.  M.  I.e.)  cites  versions  of  the  same  report,  read- 
ing Ephraim  Maksua'ah.  If  this  be  adopted,  the 
order  of  author  and  reporter  must  be  changed. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  SAMSON:  Bible  exegete; 
flourished  in  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Perush  'al  ha- 
Torah,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  gematria  and 
"notarikon."  He  largely  followed  Eleazar  of 
Worms.  The  commentary  was  published  at  Leghorn 
(1800),  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary  "Torah  Or." 
It  would  appear  from  a  passage  on  Genesis  ( Wayeze) 
that  he  wrote  that  part  at  least  before  1220.  Parts 
of  this  commentary  were  utilized  by  Azulai  in  his 
"Nahal  Kedumim"  (Leghorn,  1800). 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Orha-Hamiim.  p. 251 ;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gedolim,  i.  32,  Wilna,  1852;  Zunz, Z.  (1.  pp.83, 92;  Furst, 
BOA.  Jud.  i.  223;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  145; 
De  Rossi,  Dizianario,  p.  1H2 ;  Fuenu,  Keneset  F&rael,  p.  155. 

k.  M.  Sel. 

EPHRAIM  SOLOMON  BEN  AARON  OF 
LENCZIZA:  Rabbi  and  popular  preacher  at 
Prague ;  born  probably  at  Lencziza,  Poland ;  died 
at  Prague  March  3,  1619.  After  having  filled  the 
office  of  rosh  yeshibah  at  Lemberg,  he  was  appointed 
in  1604  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  1618. 

Ephraim  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Tr  Gibborim,"  in  three  parts,  the  first,  entitled 
"  Petihot  u-She'arim,"  containing  a  rhetorical  intro- 
duction and  an  ethical  treatise,  and  the  second  and 
the  third  being  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  Basel, 
1580;  "'Olelot  Efrayim,"  ethical  sermons  based 
upon  Bible  and  Talmud,  in  four  parts,  Lublin,  1590; 
"Keli  Vikar,"  annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  ib. 
1602;  "  Siflc  Da'at,"  forming  the  second  part  of  the 
preceding  work  and  containing  homilies  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Prague,  1610;  "Orah  le-Hayyim,"  two 
ethical  sermons,  one  for  the  Sabbath  between  New- 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  ("  Shabbat  Teshu- 
bah"),  and  the  other  for  Passover,  Lublin,  1595; 
•"Ammude  Shesh,"  sermons,  Prague,  1617;  "Ribe- 
bol  Efrayim,"  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  his  work  "Orah  le- 
Hayyim  "). 

Ephraim  was  also  the  author  of  three  liturgical 
poems  celebrating  Adar2  (Feb.  15),  1611,  on  which 
date  a  hostile  armv  that  had  entered  Prague  was 
defeated. 


Bibliography:  Moritz  Grunwald,  Rabbi  Salomo  Efraim 
Luntseliitz,  Prague,  1892;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  421; 
steinschneider.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  904;  Zedner.  Cat.  Hebr. 
Bonks  Brit.  Mux.  p.  240;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamiim,  No.  501. 


L.  a 


I.   Bit. 


EPHRAIM  OF  SUDILKOV  (called  also  Moses 
Hayyim  Ephraim):  Russian  rabbi  and  preacher 
among  the  Hasidim  of  the  Ukraine;  born  at  Med- 
zhibozh,  Podolia,  about  1750;  died  at  Sudilkov, 
Volhynia,  about  1799.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Israel  Ba'al  Shem-Tob  and  a  twin-brother  of  Barueh 
ofTulchin.  Unlike  his  brother,  Ephraim  performed 
no  miraculous  cures.  He  preferred  a  life  of  medi- 
tation and  seclusion  to  the  splendor  of  the  court  of 
a  zaddik.  Preaching  and  writing  Biblical  commen- 
taries of  a  mystical  nature  formed  his  only  occupa- 
tions. Ephraim  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
his  grandfather  died,  but  he  religiously  preserved 
all  that  he  had  heard  from  him.  Ephraim's  sermons, 
which  were  largely  commentaries  on  the  savings  of 
his  grandfather,  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
son  under  the  title  "  Degel  Mahaneh  Efrayim"  (Ko- 
retz,  1810),  and  were  approved  by  the  best-known 
zaddikim  of  that  time,  Levy  Isaac  of  Berdychev, 
Israel  of  Kozenitz,  and  Jacob  Isaac  of  Lublin. 

The  work  reflects  his  boundless  admiration  for 
the  founder  of  Hasidism.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
of  the  thaumaturgic  powers  of  BEShT.  He  tells  of 
many  prophetic  messages  from  him  to  his  brother- 
in-law  in  Palestine  ("Degel  Mahaneh  Efrayim,"  p. 
6).  The  author  insists  that  the  miracles  performed 
by  Besht  were  due  not  to  supernatural  means  or 
cabalistic  methods,  but  to  his  simple  and  unswerving 
faith  {ib.  p.  32).  He  recommends  as  a  model  to  the 
contemporary  zaddikim  the  simple  exhortation  to 
rely  upon  heartfelt  talks  on  common  everyday 
subjects,  and  asserts  that  by  such  talks  Besht  led 
the  people  to  God  more  effectually  than  by  theolog- 
ical instruction  {ib.  pp.  36,  80).  He  believes  firmly 
that  when  Hasidic  teachings  are  professed  by  the 
entire  Jewish  people  the  national  regeneration  of 
Israel  will  be  consummated  {ib.  p.  63). 

Ephraim  went  to  Sudilkov  about  1780,  but  from 
time  to  time  revisited  his  birthplace.  While  Ephraim 
was  not  free  from  the  defects  of  Hasidism,  he  always 
urged  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Bibliography:  Dubnov,  in  Voskhod,  1890,  zil.  125:  Degel  Ma- 
haneh Efrayim  ;  Seder  ha-Dnrot  hc-Hadash. 
k.  H.  R. 

EPHRAIM,  VEITEL  -  HEINE :  German 
financier;  died  at  Berlin  in  1775.  The  name  means 
"  Veitel,  the  son  of  Heine  [German  for  "Hayyim"!, 
the  son  of  Ephraim. "  He  was  jeweler  to  the  Prussian 
court  and  mint-master  under  Frederick  William  I. 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  By  his  financial  operations  he  assisted 
this  king  in  his  wars,  and  when  afterward  charges 
of  defalcation  were  brought  against  him,  the  king 
would  not  permit  an  investigation.  Being  the 
brother-in-law  of  David  Fritnkel,  when  the  latter 
was  elected  rabbi  of  Berlin  (1743),  Ephraim  pledged 
himself  to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  150  thalers  into 
the  treasury  of  the  congregation,  so  that  Frankel 
might  employ  a  substitute  in  law  cases  in  which  his 
relatives  were  involved  and  in  which  he  could  not 
act  as  judge  (Landshuth,  "Toledot  AnsheShem,"  p. 
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37,  Berlin,  1884).  The  most  important  of  the  organ- 
izations which  he  founded  is  tin-  Vcitel-Heine  Eph- 
raim'sche  Lehranstalt  in  Berlin,  originally  founded 
as  a  bet  ha-midrash  aboul  1771. 

BlBi.incRAi'MY :  lla-Maijgiil.  lx.  818 :  Fuenn,  Kcncxc t  l'isracl, 
p.  L53;  Wlssensehetfuiche  Itinit'i  <tu.<  <i«r  \>  <t>l-ll<  i>u 
fcphroim'schen  Lehrawtalt,  Preface,  Berlin,  1868;  l.elirecht, 
1  •>>  Rabblnische  Bibliutheh  det  Berliner  Bel  Hiamidrasch, 
Berlin, 
D.  M.   Sel. 

EPHRAIM,  VIDAL  (known  also  as  Ephraim 
Blasom,  Vidal  Blasom,  and  Vidal  Ephraim) : 
Pupil  of  R.  Nissimof  Gerona,  rabbi  in  Palma,  and 
teacher  of  Simeon  Duran.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  and  was  noted  for  his  mathe- 
matical attainments.      He  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith. 

Bibliography:  Isaac  b.  Sliesliet,  hVsjn.ii.sn,  Xns.  -IKS,  ISO!),  :t77; 

8 ii  Duran,  /;..,.msir.  i.  s:;ii.  S7a ;  ii.  "Mi;  ill.  -Vsa ;  Kny- 

BerUng,  Qeseh.  <i<  Tjudt  m  in  Sihihwh,  i.  17u ;  steinschneider, 

Cat.  H"<tl.  col.  1968. 

o.  M.  K. 

EPHEATH  or  EPHRATHAH  (mSX. 
nniss) :  1.  Wife  of  Caleb  (son  of  Eezron)  and 
mother  of  Hur(IChron.  ii.  19,60;  iv.  4).  2.  An- 
other name  for  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  l'J,  xlviii.  7; 
Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  Ps.  rwxii.  6;  Micah  v.  1).  The 
name  "Ephratah"  occurs  once  (I  Chrou.  ii.  24) 
joined  with  "Caleb" — "Caleb-epnratah." 

i  .  o.  H.  M.  Sel. 

EPHRATI,  DAVID  (TEBELE)  :  Russian  Tal- 
mudist;  born  in  Vitebsk  1850;  died  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  Oct.  24,  1884.  Among  his  ancestors 
wire:  R.  Liva  b.  Bezalel  of  Prague,  R.  Vom-Tob 
I.ipman  Heller,  and  R,  Moses  Kremer  of  Wilna. 
His  "Toledot  Anshe  Shem,"  Warsaw.  1875,  which 
is  an  attempt  at  the  biographies  and  genealogies  of 
these  notables  and  their  descendants,  from  a  scien 
liiie  point  of  view  was  not  very  successful  (see  "Ha- 
Shahar."  \  ii.  723-726).  Be  wrote  many  Talmudical 
works  and  commentaries,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
were  published,  viz.;  "Migdal  Dawid,"on  halakic 
subjects,  containing  also  some  biographies,  Mayence, 
1878;  "Yad  Dawid  Tebele,"  Lemberg,  1880,  con- 
taining addenda  to  his  wink  "  Dibre  Dawid,"  which 
had  appeared  live  years  previously;  and  "  Kohelet 
Dawid  ha-Efrati,"  on  Ecclesiastes,  Berlin,  1884. 
Eplirati  also  published,  with  the  assistance  of  Israel 
Bildesheimer,  a  periodical  dealing  with  rabbinical 
questions,  under  the  title  "  ]■'./.  Bayyim,"  of  which 
ral  monthly  numbers  appeared  in  Lemberg  in 
1881,  and  a  few  in  Berlin  in  iss|  Eplirati  was  also 
associated  with  R.  Israel  Lipkin  (Salanter)  in  the 
publication  of  the  periodical  "Tebiinah." 

Bim.touRAPnY:  Ha-Anif,  11.754. 

u    n.  P.   Wi. 

EPHRON  (|V"iDy):    1.  Son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite  ; 

possessor  of  a  field  culled  "Machpelah,"  which  he 

old  to  Ahraham  for  400  shekels  ((Jen.  xxiii.S.  \\v. 
9,  xli\.  29),  The  Talmudists  place  Ephron's  con- 
duct in  a  poor  light,  alleging  thai  alter  having 
promised  Abraham  the  field  for  nothing,  he  accepted 
from  him  100  shekels  in  good  money  (Bek,  20; 
B    M    B7;   B.  B.  Nil). 

2.  One  of  the  places  won   bj    Abijali.  King  of 
Judah,   from  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel  (ITChron, 

xiii    19).      I'.nl  lho"kerc"is  "Eplirain"  ipSJ?1 
V— 18 


3.  Mount  Ephron,  a  district  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Judah,  between  Naphtoahand  Kirjath- 
jearim  (.lush.  sv.  9). 

4.  A  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeus  in  his  expedition  to 
(Jili  add  Mace.  v.  46-51;  II  Mace.  xii.  27;  Josephus, 
••Am."  xii.  8,  §  5). 

B.  o.  it.  M.  Sel. 

EPIC  POETRY  :  Though  an  abundance  of  his- 
torical reminiscence  and  a  mass  of  soul-stirring  leg- 
end lay  in  the  storehouse  of  Jewish  literature,  none 
of  it  was  built  into  a  heroic  poem.  Religious  and 
secular  poets,  it  is  true,  often  treated  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the  sacrifice  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  the  stirring 
story  of  their  lives,  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  Joshua  and  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  Jeremiah  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Elijah 
the  Prophet,  his  disciple  Blisha,  Jonah,  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  the  post-Biblical  Maccabees,  theHanuk- 
kah  festival,  the  ten  martyrs,  the  woman  with  her 
seven  children.  These,  however,  are  only  poems 
with  an  epic  coloring  ;  a  pure  epic  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  was  not  produced  during  all  the  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  stern  character  of  Jewish 
monotheism   prevented    the   rise  of  hero  worship. 

Without  which  real  epic  poetry  is  impossible.  Solo- 
mon tic  Oliveira  is  probably  one  of  the  first  of  whom 

an  epie  is  known  ("  Elat  Ahabim."  Amsterdam,  1005). 

The  first  to  produce  anything  worth  notice  in  this 
direction  was  N.  H.  Wessely  with  his  Mosaide  "Shire 
Tif'erct  "  (Berlin,  1789-1802),  an  epic  on  the  Kxodus, 
of  linguistic  elegance,  but  of  no  very  great  poetic 
worth.  The  influence  of  a  similar  work  by  the  Ger 
man  poet  BQopstock  is  quite  evident.  Next  to  him 
stands  Shalom  Kohn  with  his  "Ner  Dawid,"  an  epic 
poem  on  King  David  (Vienna,  1834).  The  influence 
of  these  two  epics  on  the  readers  and  poets  of  that 
time  and  on  the  later  "  maskilim "  in  Galicia  was 
considerable.     In  addition  the  following  poets  may 

be  mentioned  from  that  and  thesucc ling  period; 

Issachar  Bilr  Schlesinger  ("Ha-9ashmona'im," 
Prague,  1817);  Samuel  Mulder  ("Beruriya,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1825);  Siisskiud  Raschkow  ("Hayye  Shim- 
shon,"P,reslau,  1824);  Gabriel  l'ollak  ("HaKeritot," 
Amsterdam,  1X34,  and  "Kikayon  le-Yonah,"  ib. 
18511);  and  llirsch  Wassertrilling  ("  Iladrat  Elisha'." 
Breslau,  1857,  and  "  Nezer  Hainotloi."  ib.  I860).  The 
later  modern  Hebraists  have  completely  neglected 
this  branch  of  poetry,  and  a  poem  with  merely  an 
.pie  coloring  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stately 
and   imposing  epic  itself.     Works  of  this  sort  have 

I n  written  by  M.  I.  Lebensohn  (" Nikmat  Shim- 

shon,"  "  Yoel  weSisra,"  etc.) — who  has  also  trans- 
lated pari  sol'  Vergil's"  .Encid  "— Konstantin  (Abba) 
Sebapiia.  Solomon   .Mandelkern  ("Bui    Slieba'  "  and 

"Shiggayon  le-Dawid"),  and  others.    Of  recent  Be 

brew  poets  may  be  mentioned  J.  L,  Cordon  ("  Aba- 
ba t  Dtiwitl  u  Mikul."  Wilna,  1850.  and  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.  of  his  collected  works,  St.  Petersburg.  1888),  Ch. 
N.  Bialik,  and  S.  Tschernichowski. 

Bibliography  :  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Neuhebrttischen 
HtliQiOsen  /'"'M'.  pp.  66  ei  sea.,  Frankforton-the-Maln, 
1848;  Franz  DeUtsBOh,  Qesch,  <i<  i  JUdtaehen  PoesU  .  passim  ; 
N,  Blouscbz,  La  R«t laitaanet  de  (a  hitterature  ETeoralotM, 

Iia.v-.lni,   Calls.  L802. 

a.  II.  B, 
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EPICURUS    AND    EPICUREANISM.     See 

Apikohos. 

EPIGRAMS  (rnn ;  in  modern  Hebrew  DJDD, 
DJ130 ;  by  way  of  circumlocution  pjc'  yn,  plural 
D'JUL"  D'Vn)  :  Short  poems  with  an  unexpected  yet 
pointed  ending;  much  in  favor  among  Jewish  wri- 
ters because  of  the  play  of  wit  which  they  permitted, 
though  often  rather  in  substance  than  in  form. 
Such  epigrammatic  phrasings  of  ideas  were  used  in 
birthday  and  wedding  poems,  in  dirges  and  tomb- 
stone inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  epigraphs,  chapter- 
headings,  introductions,  dedications,  and  approba- 
te msand  commendations  of  written  or  printed  books. 
They  were  employed  especially  in  scholarly  digputes, 
and  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  controversial 
literature.  At  times  they  took  a  serious  turn,  at 
others  they  were  humorous  and  satirical:  to  deride 
man's  lot  on  earth,  or  to  express  sentiments  of  love, 
friendship,  or  enmity.  The}'  were  used  even  for 
fervent  prayers.  Hebrew  epigrams  take  mostly  the 
form  of  a  witty  application  of  some  Biblical  or  Tal- 
mudic  expression;  or  they  contain  simply  an  allu- 
sion to  persons  and  objects  with  which  the  reader 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar. 

The  epigram  is  represented  in  the  productions  of 
all  the  Jewish  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Typical 
are  the  didactic  and  ethical  epigrams  of  Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid  (see  Harkavy,  "Studien  und  Mitthei- 
lungen,"  i.,  especially  some  of  the  fragments  of  p 
D"^nn  and  'TCO  ]2),  the  gloomy  verses  of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  the  noble,  tender,  and  at  times  droll 
epigrams  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  who 
was  somewhat  older  than  Judah,  excels  him  in  both 
breadth  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
in  artistic  expression.  Sharply  pointed  are  the  epi- 
grams of  the  clever  and  sarcastic  Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 
Ingenuity  and  waggishness  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  productions  of  Al-Harizi.  The  Italian  Imman- 
ucl  may  also  be  classed  with  the  masters  of  this  form 
of  poetry.  The  disputes  about  Maimonides  and  his 
works  ("  Moreh  "  and  "  Madcbj,'  ")  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  epigrams,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Stcinschneider  (miDH  DlpO  mm,  ed.  Mekize  Nirda- 
mim,  Berlin,  1885).  Some  good  epigrams  were  pro- 
duced by  Eleazar  ben  Jacob  ha-Babli,  Solomon  da 
Piera,  and  some  of  the  latter's  contemporaries — Aza- 
riah  dei  Rossi,  Judah  de  Modena,  Jacob  and  Im- 
manuel  Frances,  the  three  Gavisons  (father,  son, 
and  grandsi  in,  especially  the  last),  and  many  others. 
Brill]  has  published  a  number  of  epigrams  from  a 
sixteenth  century  German  manuscript,  the  mate- 
rial of  which,  however,  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date  ("Jab  rli.''  i\.  1  et  seq.). 

Among  the  foremost  epigrammatists  of  modern 
times,  beginning  with  the  period  of  enlightenment 
in  I  he  eighteenth  century,  are  Ephraim  Luzzatto,  J. 
L.  Jeiteles,  J.  B.  Lcwinsohu,  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Joseph 
Almanzi,  Ilirseh  Sommerhausen  (D'JW  D'Vfl.  Am- 
sterdam, 1840),  J.  A.  Benjacob,  whose  collected  epi- 
grams (O'Dmo.  Leipsic,  1842)  are  accompanied  by 
a  treatise  mi  the  form  and  essence  of  the  epigram ; 
M.  Letteris,  A.  B.  Gottlobor,  and  S.  Mandelkern. 

<;.  II.   B. 

EPIGRAPHY.     See  Inscriptions. 

EPILEPSY:  Disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
manifesting  itself  by  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  with 


or  without  convulsions.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
families  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  neurosis, 
and  tends  to  appear  in  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
suffer  from  syphilis  or  alcoholism.  Consanguineous 
marriage,  while  not  causing  its  appearance  in  the 
offspring,  may  aggravate  it  where  a  neurotic  tend- 
ency exists. 

The  inf  requency  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis  among 
Jews  renders  them  less  liable  than  others  to  the  dis- 
ease; while  the  frequency  of  hysteria,  insanity,  neu- 
ralgia, etc.,  coupled  with  consanguineous  marriages, 
intensifies  any  predisposition  toward  epilepsy. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  pathology  of  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris  in  1891, 
Charcot  stated  that  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  great  hos 
pital  for  nervous  diseases  at  Paris,  only  39  Jewish 
epileptics  came  under  observation  during  a  period 
of  thirteen  years. 

Dr.  Worms,  physician  to  the  Rothschild  Hospital 
in  Paris,  showed  that  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  (18(35-90),  of  25,591  Jewish  patients  admitted 
into  that  institution,  only  77  suffered  from  epilepsj  . 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  population  of 
Paris  during  that  time  was  about43,500,  Dr.  "Worms 
affirmed  that  this  was  a  very  small  proportion. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Minor  of  Moscow,  Russia,  in  an  analy- 
sis of  his  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  finds  that  among 
his  1,480  Jewish  patients  36  (2.4  per  cent)  were  epi- 
leptics, as  against  60  (3.5  per  cent)  among  his  1,734 
non-Jewish  patients.  Among  the  Jewish  patients 
15  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  before  they  readied 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Among  the  non-Jewish  patients 
only  9  had  had  the  disease  before  that  age. 

In  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  New  York, 
1.286  patients  had  been  admitted  up  to  Oct. ,  1902, 
Of  these  only  57  were  Jews — 41  men,  If!  women, 
Thus,  while  the  Jewish  population  of  the  slate  of 
New  York  is  estimated  to  be  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  epileptics  at 
the  Craig  Colony  is  only  4.43. 

On  the  whole,  the  figures  recorded  seem  to  imply 
less  liability  to  epilepsy  on  the  part  of  Jews,  not- 
withstanding a  vague  impression  to  the  contrary. 

Bibliography:  Lagneau,  M.  G.  See,  Worms,  Chovet, 
Oser.  In  Discussion  sur  la  Pathologic  de  la  Ract  Juive,  hi 
Bulletin  </<   VAcad&mte  *'*   Midecine  de  Paris,  xxvt.  288- 
241;     0.  L.   Miner,   Sbornih    v  Polsku    Ycvreiikikh   yar- 
inlnilji  Shlml,  St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

j.  M.  Fi. 

EPIPHANIUS  :  Bishop  of  Constantia,  Cyprus: 
born  at  Bezanduke  near  Eleutheropolis,  Palestine, 
between  310  and  320  (according  to  Bartolocci,  in 
288);  died  at  sea  in403.  Epiphanius  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  of  Jewish  parents  and  to  have  em- 
braced Christianity  in  his  sixteenth  year.  A  legend 
asserts  that,  before  his  conversion,  Epiphanius  Wffl 
adopted  by  a  rich  Jew  named  Tryphon,  who  died 
soon  afterward,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Epiphanius. 
After  passing  four  years  in  Egypt  in  a  monastery, 
Epiphanius  returned  to  his  native  village,  founding 
there  a  monastery  of  which  he  became  abbot  In 
367  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Constantia.  in  Cyprus, 
and  became  a  zealous  defender  of  orthodoxy,  at- 
taining celebrity  on  ac<  ount  of  his  opposition  to  Ori- 
gen,  whom  he  had  condemned  before  two  councils 
(399  and  401).  Epiphanius  was  a  teacher  and  friend 
of  Jerome.     Suspecting  Chrysostomof  favoring  the 
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followers  of  Origen,  he  went  to  Constantinople  to 
denounce  the  heretical  bishop,  and  died  on  hi--  waj 
back  to  Constantia. 

(if  especial  interest  to  Jews,  owing  to  the  Infor- 
mation it  contains  on  Jewish.  Gnostic,  and  Jud.i  " 
Christian  views,  is  his  Xlavaptov,  an  account,  written 
in  374-371),  of  eighty  heretical  sects.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  the  pre-Christian  sects  arc  based  upon 
the  following  systems:  Barbarism,  Scythism,  Hellen- 
ism, Judaism,  and  Samaritanism.  Heresies  derived 
from  Samaritanism  are  the  following,  the  order  being 
slightly  changed  in  his  letter  to  Acacius  and  Paulus: 
Samaritans  (ix.),    Gorothaans  (x.),  Scbincans  (xi.), 

Essenes  (xii.),  ami  Dositheans  (xiii.).  Those  emana- 
ting from  Judaism  are:  Scribes  (xiv.),  Pharisees 
.  Sadducees  (xvi.),  Hemerobaptists  ix\ii.).  Os- 
-.1  ans  (xviii.),  Nazarenesi  \ix.i.  and  Herodians  (xx.). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Nazarenes  again  (xxix.), 
the  Ebionites  (xxx.),  and  the  Judaizing  Saiupsaaiis 

iliii.).     Tl gh  he   follows  older  sources,  such   as 

llippolytus  I.,  and  though  he  is  often  wanting  in 
perspicuity,  he  adds  a  great  deal  from  his  own  ob- 
servation and  study.  In  regard  to  the  Ebionites 
he  is  the  only  source  for  their  gospel (Zahn,  "Qe 

Sehiellle    lies    Xeutestalllell  1 1  iehen    Kalions,"  it,    part 

1,  ]>.  724).  His  treatise  on  Biblical  weights  and 
measures  (Xlepl  Mirpuv  Kal  SradfiGtv),  published  by 
Lagarde  in  Greek,  with  a  partial  translation  into 
German  ("Symmicta,"  i.  210,  ii.  150),  and  in  Syriac 
("■Veteris  Testament!  ab  Origene  Recensiti  Frag- 
menta,"  etc.,  pp.  1  et  Beg.),  is  more  than  what  its 
name  implies.  It  treats  of  the  Greek  translations  of 
the  Bible  (see  Swele,  "  hit  roduet  ion, "  p,  31  I  as  well 
as  of   localities  and    the  stars  and  heavenly   bodies 

mentioned  in  Scripture. 

In  these  works,  as  also  in  his  "Lives of  the  Proph- 
ets" (ed.  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Basel,  1529;  in  Syriac, 
Nestle,  "Syriac  Grammar."  p.  87 ;  ramp,  idem, 
"Marginalien,"  ii.  1893)  and  in  his  short  treatise  on 
Aaron's  breastplate  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  141,  and  in  many 
Syriac  M8S.),  he  shows  a  varied  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  traditions  (see,  e.g.,  Ginzberg,  "Die  IIa:_r 
gada  bei  den  Kiiehenvatcrn,"  pp.  24,  40,  104,  119). 
That  he  knew  Hebrew  seems  probable  from  his  oc 
Casional  Hebrew  quotations. 

Bibliography  :  Panartun,  in  Epiphanius' collected  works,  ed. 
Oenler,  Hi-rim,  1869-61:  Bartoloccl,  BOX.  Bab.  1.  124  128; 
B  i  nage,  Hist,  dV  i  Jutfs,  viii.  150;  Hilgenfeld,  Ketzergesch. 
>i<  -  tfr-Christenthums,  pp.  80 el  sea.;  Upstua,  Zur  Quell€7t- 
Kriiii,  des  Epiphanius,  Vienna,  I860;  Harnack;,  in  /.< a.  fftr 
iin  Qesammu  uutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1874,  p. 
l  i.i. 

j.  M.  Ski.  — G. 

EPISCOPUS    JTJDJEORTJM.    See  Bishop  oi 
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EPITAPHS. 


e     lN-1  ltll'TIO.NS. 


EPITHALAMIA.     Sec  Wkddino-Songs. 

EPITOMISTS.    See  Legalism. 

EPSTEIN    or     EPPSTEIN :     The     gum 
"Eppstein  "  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  family  names 

in  the  Slavic  countries.  Nathan  ha-Levi  Epp- 
stein  and  Solomon  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein 
are  mentioned  in  the  responsa  (No.  87)  of  It.  Moses 
Minz  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Meir  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein  was  a  printer 

in  Prague  in  1.V22.  Meir  Eppstein  was  a  leader 
of  the  community  of  that  city  in  1601  :  and  Sam- 
uel b.  Judah  ha-Levi  Eppstein,  a  pupil  of  Mor- 
decai  Joffe  (Lebush),  flourished  there  about  1615. 
In  Hi:;.")  Abraham  b.  Meir  ha-Levi  Eppstein,  a 
descendant  of  the  above  H.  Nathan,  was  rabbi  of 
P.resi  l.itnvsk  (see  ■■  Kenesct  Yisrael  "  f  or  ."iii  48,  "Lik- 
kutim,"  48).  Wolf  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein, 
who  came  from  Kremenetz,   Yolhynia.  was   rabbi  of 

Friedberg,   1669-81  (see  Brflll's  "Jahrb."  vii.  46). 

The  cabalist.  Israel  Jcffe  of  Sklov  mentions  among 
the  friends  of  his  youth  a  certain  Aryeh  Lob  Ep 
stein,  which  places  him  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (see  "  Ila-Shahar,"  vi.  2'.?'.l).  Michael 
b.  Abraham  ha-Levi  Epstein  flourished  in  Mora- 
via 1670-80;  another  Michael  ha-Levi  Eppstein 
in  1699;  and  a  Judah  ha-Levi  Eppstein  in  1690 
(Mordecai  Rothenberg,  Responsa,  No.  14).  A  Jo- 
seph b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  Epstein  of  Konitz  is  men 
tinned  in  the  preface  to  •■  [ggerel  Musar"  (1713). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Mordecai  ha-Levi  Epstein,  a  great  grandson  of 
I!.  Abraham  of  Brest-Litovsk,  was  one  of  the  chief  a 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Grodno.  One  of  his 
sons,  £ebi  Hirsch  Epstein,  who  died  in  1772,  was 
also  a  ]  iron  ii  i  nut  leader  in  that  city.  His  other  son, 
Aryeh  Lob  Epstein,  author  of  "Ha-Pardes,"  was 
rabbi  of  KOnigsberg.  One  of  the  hitter's  descend 
ants,  in  his  biography  of  the  rabbi  of  Kiinigsbcrg, 
Collected  much  material  for  the  histoiy  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  according  to  his  dala  the  accompanying 
familj    tree  may  be  constructed  (see  page  196). 

The  number  of  families  named  "  Epstein  "  is  very 
large.  There  are  more  than  two  bundled  Epsteins 
in  tie-  city  directory  of  New  York  (Manhattan),  with 
a  proportionate  number  in  all  the  large  and  smaller 
cities  of  the  United  States  where  Jews  live.  This 
makes  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Epstein 

families  in   the  New    World  alone  much   larger  than 

the  combined  population  of  the  two  little  cities 
named  "  Eppstein,"  one  in  Bavaria  and  one  in  I  lessen 
Nassau,  whence  tiny  are  supposed  to  have  mini 
n  iled.  It  is  certain  that  many  families  assumed  the 
name  "Epstein"  at  a  later  period,  while  in  Other 
families  the  name  w  as  changed  to  "  Kbslein,"  "Ep- 
penslein,"  or  similar  forms. 

The  i ber  of  individual    Epsteins  who  have 

achieved  prominence  is  also  correspondingly  large. 
Among  the  Epsteins  who  merit  meiil  ion  tire :  Jehiel 
Michael  Epstein,  author  of  "  I  larke  ha-lleshbon," 
Wilna.  1886;  Isaac  Baer  Eppstein,  author  of 
"Tesode  lia-Dal  ha-Yisraelit,"  an  adaptation  of 
I'hilippson's  "  K urzgefasster  Catecbismus,"  ETonigs- 

berg.   1849.      The    more    important    of    the    Epsteins 

an-  i  reated  in  separate  articles  below. 

Bibliography  i  Zunz,  '/..  '#'.  pp.  270-271;  catalogues  of  tbe 

I'.llll-tl    Mum- Iillil    Ol     Hie    llhllilV    Ol    tile  Mil  k'reli-i/.-llel  Ill's 

offloeof  ihe  United  States  army,  8.  v,  Eppstein;  PQrst,  fifbl. 
.in. i:   Zeitlln,   Blbl.    /'..  I  VendeJs.  s.v.   Epstein;   Oebu- 

Jut     /(if-. 111.     Wiltlll,     1870;    Krieiii-Mstejn.    'Il     I .'  ihliiuiltt,     [III. 

ii.  80-61,  will,;,,  1880;   Kfnni.  /'../   we-Dortiiaw,  p.  in.  id. 
1889;  Elsenstadt,  /'"'■  Rabbanaw  us  So/eraio,  p.  12,  War- 
saw, 1895. 
.t.  I'    Wi 

Abraham  Epstein  :  Wusso  Austrian  rabbinical 
scholar;  born  in  Staro  Conslanl  inov,  Yolhynia.  Dec. 
19,   1841.      Epstein   diligently   studied   the  works  of 
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Levinsohn,  Krochmal,  and  8.  D.  Luzzatto,  and  when 
he  traveled  in  western  Europe  for  the  first  time  in 
1861,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rapoport,  Fran- 
kel,  and  Michael  Sachs.  After  his  father's  death  in 
1874  (see  Israel  Epstein's  biography  in  "  Ha-Shahar," 
vi.  699-708)  Epstein  took  charge  of  his  extensive 


Epstein  is  the  author  of  the  "  Kadrnut  ha-Tan- 
huma,"  a  review  of  Buber's  edition  of  the  Midrash 
Tauhuma  (Presburg,  1886),  and  of  "Mi-Kadmoniy- 
yot  ha-Yehudim,"  which  contains  (1)  treatises  on 
Jewish  chronology  and  archeology,  and  (2)  a  revised 
and  annotated  edition  of  Midrash  Tadshe  (Vienna, 


Nathan  ha-Levi  Eppstein 
Meir  ha-Levi  Eppstein 


Abraham 

(rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk  1635) 

I 

son 


i 


Meir 

I 
Abraham  (of  Recbnitz,  Hungary) 

I 


Joshua  (of  Wilna) 

l 

Mordecai  (of  Grodno :  d.  1723) 


Nahman 

(rabbi  of 

Bar,  Po- 

dolia) 


Nahman 

'I 

Isaac  Ze'eb 
(rabbi  of 
Kolomea, 
Galicia) 


Isaac  (of  sini/k i 


David  (rabbi 
of  Glusk) 


Mordecai      Jehiel 

I  I 

Isaac  (rabbi  Simhah 
ofUman)     Zimnel 
(of  War- 
saw) 
I 

r     1 

Judah      David 
(author  of 
"  Kinamon 
Boshem," 
1&48) 


Jacob  (of  Slutzk ) 

i 

Moses  (rabbi  of 
Kobrin) 

I 

Jacob  (rabbi  of 

Lomza) 

I 

Solomon    (rabbi 

of  Lentsehna) 

I 

Moses  (rabbi  of 
Zamoscz;  au- 
thor of  "  Bet 
Mosheh."   1848) 


Aryeb  L«b 

(of  KimiL's- 

berg,  1708- 

75) 


Wolf  (of  Tiktin, 
1710-34) 

I 

daughter  (m. 

Lob  of  Rosiuoi) 

I 

Abraham 
(of  Slonim) 

I 

Samuel  Avigdor 
(rabbi  of  Kar- 
lin ;  d.  1866) 


Baer  (of  Grodno) 

I 


Isaiah 
(of  Slo- 
nim; d. 
1807) 


Samuel 
(of  Slo- 
nim; d. 

1816) 


Zebi  Hirsch 

(of  Grodno ; 

progenitor 

of  the 

Neches 

family ;  d. 

1772) 

I 


Mordecai 
I 


Joshua       Meir 


Hirsch 


I      l      "I 

Meir      Joel       Dob     ,     I 

Samson  Baer  dau?,ht?r 
(m.  Wolf 
Lewln) 

I 

Joshua  Heschel 

Lewtn  (author  of  "  kAliy- 

yot  Eliyabu  ";  d.  1884) 


Abraham  Meir 
(of  Mush  ;  d.  1772) 

I 


Ephraim  Mordecai 
(of  Kassov;  d.  1808) 


I 
Abraham 
(of  Mush) 


Alexander      Wolf 
(rabbi  of 
Kassov) 


Mordecai  of  Wilna  Hayyim  (of  Wllna)       Moses        Samuel  Aaron 

(Gitke  Taube's:  (of  Chasnik)     Hatan  (rabbi 

d.  1808)  Alexander,  of  Konigsberg; 

(rabbi  of  Skldl;  d.  1827) 

Hayyim  d.  1832) 


Israel  Jehiel  Michael 

(of  Slonim,         (of  Pinsk) 
1770-1843) 

I 

Solomon 

I 

Ephraim  Mordecai 

(author  of  "Geburot 

ha-Ari,"  1870) 


Isaac 

of  Slonim 

(Ginsperiger) 


Mordecai  Joshua  Abraham 

(of  Slonim,  1753  (of  Slonim)     (of  Tolotshtn) 

1829)  •  I 

Meir  of  Wilna 
Abr.  Isaac  (Shnlpishker ; 

(rabbi  of  (ieor-  d.  1851) 

genburg :  d.  1860) 

Saul  (rabbi  of  Kassov) 


Baer  (of 
Slutzk) 


Meir 


Aaron 

I 
Hayyim 

(of  Selz) 

I 

Hirsch  Lob 

(of  Grodno) 


Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Epstein  Family. 


business  interests,  but  gradually  wound  up  all  his 
affairs,  and  since  1884  has  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  travel  and  study.  He  settled  in  Vienna  in  1876 
and  became  an  Austrian  subject.  lie  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  library  which  contains  many 
valuable  manuscripts 


1887).  He  also  wrote:  " Bereschit-Rabbati,  Dessen 
Verhaltnisse  zu  Rabba,"  etc.  (Berlin,  1888);  "R. 
Simeon  Kara  und  der  Jalkut  Schimeoni "  (Cracow, 
1891);  "Eldadha-Dani,"  a  critical  edition,  with  vari- 
ations from  divers  manuscripts,  of  the  well-known 
work   of  Eldad,    with   an   introduction   and   notes 
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(Vienna.    1891);    "La  Lettre  d'Eldad  but  lea   Dix 

Tribus"  (Paris,  1892;  reprinted   from  "  It.    E.  .1 

xxv.);  "R.  Mosheha-Darshan  mi-Narbona  "  (Vienna, 

1891);  "  Dibre  Bikkoret  li-Kebod  Rabbi  8.  L.  Rapo 

port,"  a  defense  of  Kapoport  against  the  attacks  of 

I.  H.  Weiss  (Vienna,  1896);  "Judjsche  Alterthumer 

in  Worms  und  Speier"   (Breslau,   1896;    reprinted 

from  "  Jlonatssehrift,"  v.  40).     He  unite  in  addition 

many  critical,  biographical,  historical,  and  archeo- 

logical   articles    for   the  Jewish    periodical   press. 

especially  fur  "Monatsschrift,"  "Revuedes  Etudes 

Juives,"    and   "Ha-Hoker,"    some  of    which   have 

been  reprinted  in  book  form. 

Bibliography:  Autobiographical  sketch  In  Sokolow's  Sefer 
Zikarmi,  pp.  L62-1Q6,  Warsaw,  1880;  Zeitlia,  llihl.  Post- 
Mendels.  p.  79;  Llppe, BOJHagraphteclus  Ta ixiefm.  hi.  98- 

99,  Vienna,  1899. 

H.  B.  P.   Wl. 

Alois  Epstein :  Austrian  pediatrist ;  born  at 
BZamenitz ander-Linde.  Bohemia,  Jan.  1,  1S49.  He 
was  educated  at  the  g_vmnasiumat  Neubaus  and  the 
University  of  Prague,  graduating  as  doctor  of  med- 
icine in  1873.  In  the  same  year  be  established  him- 
self at  Prague  as  a  physician,  and  in  1880  became 
privat-docent  in  pediatries.  In  1881  be  was  ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief  at  the  foundling  hospital, 
and  in  1884  professor  at  the  university. 

Besides  numerous  essays  in  the  medical  journals, 
Epstein  has  written  many  monographs  and  books, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  :  "Ueber  Blutungen 
im  Frubesten  Kindesalter,"  Prague,  1876;  "Ueber 
das  Systolische  Schadelgerausch  der  Kinder,"  ib. 
1878;  "Ueber  die Gelbsucht  bei  Neugeborenen  Kin- 
dern,"  Leipsic,  1880;  "Studien  zur  Frage  der  Fiudel- 
anstalteii,"  Prague,  1882;  "  Beitragzu  den  Bildungs- 
fehlern  des  Herzens,"  ib.  1886;  "  Ueber  das  Wesen 
und  die  Behandlung  der  Cholera  Infantum,"  Berlin, 
1890;  "Ueber  Psrudodiphtheritis  Septhaemisehen 
Ursprungs,"  ib.  1894;  "Yulvite,  Vulvovaginal-  el 
Autres  Inflammations  des  Organes  Genitalis  K\ 
terues  de  Petites  Filles,"  Paris,  1897;  "Ueber  An 
gina  Chronica  Leptothricia  bei  Kindi-rn,"  Prague. 
1900;  "Ueber  Verdauungsstoerungen  im  Sauglings- 
alter,"  Stuttgart.  1901. 

Epstein  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Jahrbueh  fur 
Kindcrkrankheiten." 

8.  F.  T.   II 

Aryeh,  (Lob)  Epstein  b.  Mordecai  (Ba'al 
ha-Pardes) :  Polish  rabbi;  bom  in  Grodno  1708; 
died  in  K&nigsberg,  Prussia,  .1  ii ii<-  >'(>.  1775.  At 
first  he  refused  to  become  a  rabbi,  preferring  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  study;  but  in  l?:i'.i  he  was 

forced  by  poverty  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  IJrestt 
veil],  Lithuania,  and  in  1745  be  became  rabbi  of 
Konigsherg,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  corresponded  with  Elijah,  gaon  of  W'ilna.  and 
with  Jonathan  EybeschOtz,  with  whom  he  sided  in 
the  quarrel  about  amulets 

lie  is  the  a  ii  I  bur  of  "Or  ha  Shan  i  m,"  on  the  618 
commandments    (Frankfort    on    the-Oder,     1754 
"Halakah  Abaronah  "  and  "  Kuntr.  s  ha  Ra'yot"  (ib. 
1754;  Konigsberg,  1759);  "Seferha  Pardes,"  in  three 

parts — (1)  on  the  Shema'  and  the  observance  of  Sab- 
bath. (2)  sermons,   (3)   funeral  orations  (ib.   1759) 
Several  other  cabalistic  and  halakic  works  from  his 
pen  are  mentioned  in  bis  own  works  or  by  bi<  biog 
rapher.     A  prayer  which  he  composed  on  the  occa- 


sion of  the  dedication  of  a  new  synagogue  in  Konigs- 
berg  (ib.  1756)  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
Annotations  by  him  and  by  his  son  Abraham  Mei'r 
are  published  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  Be  is  called  "  Levin  Marcus" 
in  Bolowicz's  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Konigsberg," 
Posen,  1*.">7. 

BiBLlonRAPHT :  Epstein,  Qeburot  .In,  Warsaw,  1870;  Zedner. 

Cot.  Hear.  Books  Brit.  Mil*,  p.  241;  Friedensteiu,  \ir  Uil>- 

borim,  pp.  it.  47,  Wiina.  1880. 

I-  Q.  P.   Wi. 

Jacob  Epstein:  Polish  banker  and  philanthro 
pist  ;  born  in  Zarki,  Poland,  1771;  died  at  Warm 
briimi,    Prussian  Silesia,    Aug.    10,    1N4;5.      In  early 

manh 1  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  be  succeeded 

in  amassing  a  large  fortune  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  flguresin  the  old  Polish  capital.  He 
was  the  lirsi  Jew  in  Warsaw  to  discard  the  old-style 
Jewish  garb  and  to  dress  himself  and  his  family  in 
European  fashion.  In  the  rebellion  of  18:J0-31  Ep- 
stein took  the  part  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  insurrectionary  army;  but 
later  he  seems  to  have  completely  regained  the  favor 
of  the  Russian  government,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
appointment  as  banker  of  the  treasury  commission 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  18oS. 

Epstein  was  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Jewish  hospital  at  Warsaw,  on  which  he  spent  large 
sums  and  which  he  raised  to  a  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  who  visited  the  insti- 
tution, conferred  on  Epstein  the  title  Of  "hereditary 
honorary  citizen."  The  high  respect  in  which  Ep- 
stein was  held  by  the  Christian  population  of  WTar- 
saw  is  best  indicated  by  bis  election  to  membership 
in  the  commission  of  charities,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  Polish  noblemen. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kenest  t  Visra&i  i».  661;  AUoemeine 

/.,  it  ii  n,i  < lii. Tudenthwms.  L838,  No.  !I7;  1840,  p.  340. 

it    it.  P.   Wt. 

Jehiel  N.  Epstein:  Son  of  R.  Abraham  Segal 
Epstein ;  flourished  about  the  middle  Of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Kizzur 
Sheue  Luhot  ha-Bcrit"  (1688),  written  after  the 
Style  of  the  cabalistic  "Sheue  Luhot  ha  Berit."  A 
second  edition,  with  numerous  additions,  and  con- 
taining  extracts    from   current    ethical    works,  was 

published  fifteen  years  later  at  Ftlrth.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  career  of  Epstein. 

k.  S.  B. 

Joseph  Lazar  Epstein :  Russian  educator 
and  author;  born  1821;  died  in  Shavli  April  19, 
1885  For  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he 
taught  at  the  government  school  id' Shavli.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  1 1  el  new  periodicals,  and  was  the 

first  tO  write  in  Hebrew  an  account  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's   life.       This    biography     appeared     in     "lla 

Karmcl,"  1863,  Nos.  84-86,  under  the  title  " Toledo! 

Abraham  "  (Generations of  Abraham).     He  also  w  mt e 

abiographj  oi  Manasseh  b.  Israel  (after  Cayserling), 

which   appeared    in    the  same    periodical   (ib.    18(i:i, 
Noa.  8  9).      His  Hebrew  translation  of  M.  A.  Cold 
schmidt's  life  of   I.    M.   Just   appeared   in    [John- 
's •■O/ar    Hokmah,"  ISC,:,,  v.  8.      Epstein    was 

also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Russia,  entitled 
•■  Dibre  ba-Yamim   le-Malke  Russya,"  and  paying 

special  regard  to  their  Influence  OB  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  (Wilna.  1872). 
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Epstein's  novel,  "Miryam  ha  •  Hashmona'it," 
Wilna,  1863,  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  L. 
Philippson.  A  second  novel,  "  Yad  la-Zahab,"  War- 
saw, 1884.  was  l  he-  last  of  his  works.  Like  most 
Russian  "maskilim,"  Epstein  lived  and  died  poor, 
and  left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Bibliography:    Zeiilin.  Hihl.  Post-Menaels,  pp.  78-79;  Ha- 
Zeflrah,  1885,  No.  16. 

.1      R.  P.     Wl. 

Joshua  Hayyim  b.  Mordecai  ha-Levi  Ep- 
stein: Russian  rabbinical  scholar  and  communal 
worker;  born  in  Wilna  1820;  died  there  Dec.  1, 
1900.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Reb  Joshua 
Hayyim  the  Sarsur"  (money-broker),  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  respected  members  of  his 
native  city.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Hiddushe  Ri- 
YaH,"  novelise  on  the  Midrash  Rabbot,  and  "Lik- 
kuteRiYaH,"  collectanea  on  the  Talmud,  published 
at  Wilna,  1890,  and  distributed  gratuitously  among 
poor  scholars.  The  work  closes  with  three  short 
treatises  by  his  son  Mordecai,  entitled  "Ma'amar 
Mordekai. " 

Bibliography:    AUinsaf,  5662,   pp.    224-225,  Warsaw,   1901; 
Steinschneider,  'lr  Wilna,  p.  249. 
k.  '  P.   Wi. 

Julius  Epstein :  Austrian  pianist ;  born  at 
Agram,  Croatia,  Aug.  7,  1832;  pupil  at  Agram  of 
the  choir-director  Lichtenegger,  in  Vienna  of  Rufi- 
natscha  (composition)  and  Halm  (pianoforte).  He 
made  his  debut  in  1852,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  pianists  and  teachers  in  Vienna. 

From  1867  to  1901  Epstein  was  professor  of  piano 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  where  Igimz  Briill, 
Marcella  Sembrich,  and  Gustav  Mahler  were  among 
his  pupils.  Epstein  edited  Beethoven's  "Clavier- 
sonaten "  ;  Mendelssohn's  "Sammtliehe  Clavief- 
werke";  Schubert's  "Kritisch  Durchgesehene  Ge- 
sammtausgabe, "  etc. 

His  two  daughters  Rudolfine  (cellist)  and  Eu- 
genie (violinist)  made  a  concert  tour  through 
Germany  and  Austria  during  the  season  of  lSTli- 
1S77,  which  was  very  successful.  His  sun  Richard 
is  professor  of  piano  at  the  Vicuna  Conservato- 
rium. 

Bibliography  :  Mendel,  MiusQcaliachts  Konver8ation&-Lexl- 
fcora;  Baker,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mia-ieians,  New 
York,  1900;  Schuster,  Jvliiw  f.'jui. -in,  1902;  Kosel,  llinarn- 
phien  ill  r  Wiener  Kllnstler  nml  Scivriftsteller,  1902. 
S.  J.    So. 

Sigismund  Stefan  Epstein  (pseudonym.  Schi- 
mon  Simel):  German  author;  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham Epstein;  born  at  Warsaw,  Russia,  Nov.  12, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Kiev 
and  Vienna  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where 
he  studied  natural  science.  He  went  in  1895 to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  studied  physiology  under  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  at  the  Polytechnical  Institute.  He  is  at 
present  living  in  Paris.  France. 

Epstein  is  the  author  of  "Kabbala  und  Naturwis 
senschaft,"  1891 ;  "  Paul  Bourget  als  Lyriker,"  1893; 
"H.  von  Helmholtz,"  1895;  "Emil  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,"  1896;  "Maupassant  und  der  Franzijsische 
Roman  der  Gegenwart,"  1899;  "Der  Kampf  des 
Menschen  Gegeh  die  Natur."  In  1899  Epstein  col- 
laborated in  the  publication  of  "Hundert  Jahre  in 


Wort  und  Bild;  Eine   Kulturgeschichte  des  XIX 
Jahrhunderts,"  Berlin,  1902. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ER  ("IJ7,  "the  watchful"):  1.  First  son  of  Judah 
by  Shuah  the  Canaanite  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3;  Num. 
xxvi.  19).  He  died  soon  after  marrying  Tamar,  be- 
cause he  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  7).  What  his  sin  was  is  explained  in 
Bereshit  R.  lxxxv.  4. 

2.  Son  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

e.  a.  h.  M.  Sel. 

ERA :  A  historical  period  or  reckoning  of  years, 
dating  from  some  important  event  or  fixed  point  of 
time.  A  striking  event  of  a  lasting  effect  is  gener- 
ally taken  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  era.  The 
Bible  contains  a  few  instances  of  this  kind:  the 
Flood  (Gen.  xi.  10);  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1, 
xl.  17;  Num.  i.  1,  ix.  1,  x.  11,  xxxiii.  38;  Deut.  i. 
3;  I  Kings  vi.  1);  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uz- 
ziah  (Amos  i.  1);  the  Babylonian  Exile  (Ezek.  xl.  1). 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
Exile  they  arranged  their  dates  according  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Persian  kings,  just  as  before  the  Exile 
they  dated  events  according  to  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel. 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  8,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  count  seven  Sabbatical  cycles  of  seven 
years  each  and  to  observe  the  fiftieth  year  as  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  period  of  fifty  years  is  called 
a  "jubilee."  There  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  of  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  jubilees  nor  of  their  actual 
ending.  Tradition  relates  that  the  fifteenth  year 
after  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Era  of  jubilee  period.  Tradition  likewise 
Jubilees,  states  that  the  observance  of  the  jubi- 
lee year  was  discontinued  after  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  (Maimonides, 
"Yad,"  Shemittah  we-Yobel,  x.  8).  But  no  infor- 
mation is  given  in  regard  to  whether  the  count- 
ing of  the  jubilee  periods  was  continued  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  it  was 
continued  (ib.  x.  3-4).  As,  however,  the  law  con- 
cerning witnesses  enjoins  that  they  must  answer 
the  question,  "In  what  jubilee  period,  in  what  Sab- 
batical  cycle,  and  in  what  year  of  the  cycle  did  the 
event  in  question  happen?"  (Sanh.  v.  1).  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  counting  of  jubilees  and  Sabbatical 
cycles  continued  in  practise  and  was  generally  known 
(see  Seder  'Olam  xxx.).  But  neither  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  Talmudical  literature  is  any  instance  given  of 
an  event  dated  in  this  way.  In  Neubauer's  cata- 
logue of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (No.  2493)  the  following  date  is  given: 
"1797  Sel.  3d  year  of  the  Sabbatical  cycle." 

The  Jews  of  post-Biblical  times  adopted  the  Greek 
era  of  the  Seleucids.  The  Greek  era  ("heshbon  ha- 
yewanim"),  or  the  era  of  contracts  ("miuyan  she- 
tarot "),  dates  from  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  812  B.C.  This  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  early  as  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  i.  11), 
though  the  author  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees 
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deals  with  the  year  as  beginning  with  Nisan,  while 
in  the  second   book  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
placed  in  Tishri(see  the  elaborate  dis 
The  cussion  in  Sch&rer,   "Geschichte,"  i. 

Seleucid    30-40;  ami  the  literature  mentioned 
Era.  on  p.  46).     It  lias  even  been  suggested 

that  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  was  not  re- 
garded as  the  "New- Year  "until  about  130  B.C.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Ji  ws  would 
adopt  an  era  of  their  own  from  the  period  of  their 
deliverance  under  the  Maccabees.  Several  coins  of 
Simon  are  dated  from  " the  year  of  the  salvation  of 
Israel" 

There  are  two  eras  which  may  properly  be  called 
•'Jewish  "  :   t  lie  era  of  the  Desl  luetic  in  of  the  Temple 

and  the  era  of  the  Creation  ('Ab.  Zarah9a).  These 
were  employed  by  the  taimaim.  while  the  "era  of  the 
Greeks"  was  used  by  the  "safre"  (scribes  or  clerks) 
in  drawing  up  contracts  or  other  mercantile  docu 

inenls.      The  relation  of  the  three  eras  to  one  another 

ni;h  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation:  1 
ali.'r  Destruction  of  Temple  =  3829  a  m.  881  Sel. 
=  1  Sabb.  cycle  :    69c.e. 

The  present  usual  method  among  Jews  of  recording 

the  date  of  tin  event  is  to  state  the  number  ol  j  eats 

that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  estab 

lish  a  connection   between   the  lunar  cycle  of  eight 

years  and  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nine- 

The  teen  years  1>>    which  this  is  brought 

Era  of  the    into  connection   with  the  solar  year. 

Creation,     the  arrangement   being  made  that  by 

calculations  from  a  fixed   point  tin- 

date  of  the  new  moon  could  always  be  ascertained 

by     reckoning    the    number   of    cycles    which    bad 

elapsed  since  the  era  of  the  <  Ireation,  determined  by 

the  mnemonic  "  beharad  "  m  i"Q).  which  refers  both 

the  era  and  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  cycle  to  the 
night   between    Sunday   and    Monday,    Oct     7,    8761 

B.c.  at  11  h.  llfr  m.  p.m.  (3  referring  to  the  second 
day,  n  to  the  fifth  hour  after  sunset,  and  "n  to  the 
304  minims  after  the  hour).  Rtlhl  has  shown  that 
the  adoption  of  this  era  must  have  taken  place  be 
tween  the  year  222,  when  Julius  Africanus  reports 
that  the  Jews  still  retained  the  eight-year  cycle,  and 
276,  when  Anatolius  makes  use  of  the  .Metonic  cycle 

to  determine  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  further  conjectured  that  it  was  intro 
duced  about  the  year  240-241,  the  flrsl  year  of  the 

fifth    thousand,   according    to   this  calculation,   and 

that  the  tradition  which  associated  its  determination 

with    Mar  Samuel   (d.  about  250)  is  justified.      Tie 
era  of  t  he  Creation  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Ab.  Zarah 
9b),  but  is  used  for  dating   for  the  flrsl  time  in  She- 
rira  Gaon's  Epistle  (see  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  "Me'or 

l.nayim,"  p.  96);    but    this   does  not   occur   in   the 

best  manuscripts  which  date  after  the  Seleucid  era. 
The  era  of  the  Creation  occurs  in  Bhabbcthai  Don 
nolo  (d  946),  and  in  Tat  ma  debeEliyahu(974)  Mai- 
monides  used  the  era  of  the  Creation  as  well  as  the 
Seleucid  era  and  that  of  the  Destruction  oi  the  Tem- 
ple ("  Yiui."  sheinittah.   v   I       The  abrogation  of 

the  Seleucid  era  is  attributed  10  l>a\  id  ibn  Alii  Zim- 
rali  about  151 1.  but  it  still  remains  in  use  among  the 

Yemenite  .bus.  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Mid- 
rash  ba-Gadol  being  dated  after  it 


Strict  Jews  have  an  objection  to  using  the  Chris- 
tian year  aa  seemingly  recognizing  the  founder  ol 
the  era,  though  occasionally  it  occurs  even  in  Hebrew 
books,  as  in  Abulafia's  "Gan  Na'ul"  (comp.  Jel 
linek,  "1!.  II."  iii.  40.  note  7)  and  in  the  writings  of 
Meyer  Katzenellenbogen.  Modern  Jews  frequently 
use  the  Christian  date,  but  rarely  add  the  "ah  " 
Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  sometimes  use  the 
era  of  the  Hegira. 

HlHI.llHUiAI'lIY  :    Meter,   llitnillnnll   ill  I    I  In 'ii/ii  llngit  ,   1825,  pp. 

528  587,668,583;  Lewisobn,  Qesch.  dee  Jildigchen  KcCU niier- 
we86n8,  pp.28  35;  F.  Itulil.  Der  Vrspruno  ikr  JUdiwfien 

W&Utra*    111    thiilsihi     y.iilxrliritl    llir    ttrsrhiclitsirissi  ii- 

sclutft,  1888,  pp.  185,  2U2:  Idem,  <  hronologie  der  Mili,l.il- 

ters,  pp.  1st.  189  .'  see.,  Berlin,  lstir :  s.  L.  Rappt it,  in 

Biuch'a  Kali  ndair  for  188U\  Seder 'Clam:  Aliraham  b.  Hiyya, 
.s.  i,  r  fto-'ibbur,  iii.;  Isaac  Israeli,  Fesod  'Olam,  It. 
a.  M.  F.— J. 

ERACH:  (from  the  liil.lical  '"erek,"  II  Kings 
xxiii.  85):  A  tax  on  property  for  communal  pur- 
poses. Tin'  direct  taxes  which  were  levied  by  the 
Jewish  congregations  were  mostly  twofold:  (1)  on 
every  family  ("rashc  bayit"),  and  (2)  on  property, 
both  real  estate  and  chattels,  according  to  the  sworn 

statement  of  tin'  property -owner.  The  hitter  tax 
was  called  "crach."     This  is  the   form    used  in  the 

"  Memorbui -h  "  of  Worms  (see  Maggid,  "Zur  Ge- 
schichte und Genealogie  der  Gilnzburge,"  p.  IK).  St. 
Petersburg,  1899).  It  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  Wiirttemberg  (see  "Orient,"  1844,  pp.  98, 
110.  end;   "Allg.  Zeit.  desJud."  1845,  p.  522). 

A  I). 

ERECH:  The  second  of  the  four  Babylonian 
cities  founded,  according  to  Gen.  x.  10,  by  Nimrod. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  now  known  as  "  Waika,"on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Hilla  and  Korna.  The  mounds  and  ruins 
lover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumference.  Inad- 
equately explored  by  Loftus  ("Travels  in  Chaldea 
and  Susiana,"  pp.  I fi'-!  /  /  seq  I,  they  ha\  o  furnished 
only  incomplete  material  for  its  history.  The  earli- 
est  inscriptions  found  are  by  Dungi.  I'r  Iia'u,  and 
Gudea,  kings  of  If,  who  held  Erech  as  a  part  of 
their  dominions.    After  these  conic  texts  of  Sin  srn-  id 

Min ■■  Inch  baladan  I.  Great  numbers  of  coffins,  es- 
pecially of  the  Parthian  period,  show  that,  the  site 
had  become  a  necropolis. 

The  foundation  of  Erech  is  ascribed  in  the  non- 
Semitic  version  of  the  Creation-story  to  the  god 
Marduk,  and  it  is  the  center  of  life  and  action  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic.      It  had  many  poetical  names. 

BiBUOGRAPin     The  histories  i,t  Babylonia  and  Assyria  by 
1 1. ile,  Hommel,  Wlnckler,  and  Rogers;  Peters,  Nippur. 
E.  o    ii  R.   W.   R. 

ERFURT:     Chief    town   of    the    district    of  the 
game    name    in    Prussian    Saxony,    situated    on    the 
II    the  dates  on   t he  tombstones   found  in  El 

tun  are  genuine,  there  existed  in  that  city  an  organ- 
ized Jewish  community  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
earliest  official  document,  however,  concerning  the 

Ei  furl    ,li«s    dales    from    the  second 
Earliest      half  of  the  twelfth  century.     Between 
Mention.      1  Hill  and  1186  Bishop  Conrad  I    drew 
up  a  form  of  oath  to  be  used  by  thera 
On  June  20,  1221,  the  community  suffered  great  per- 
secution at   the  hands  of   Friesland   pilgrims,  about 
twenty-six  Jews  (according  to  some  sources  eighty 
six;  being  massacred      A   fast  day   was  Instituted 
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in  commemoration  of  this  calamity.  Twenty-one 
nanus  of  the  victims  have  been  preserved  in  the 
"Meniorbuch"  of  Mayence,  ami  several  others  are 
given  in  an  elegy  written  on  the  occasion  bj  the 
liturgical  poet  Solomon  hen  Abraham. 

Great  a<  the  catastrophe  seems  to  have  been,  its 
effects  were  not  lasting;  and  the  community  in 
creased  considerably  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  prior  of  St 
Benedict,  in  whose  parish  many  Jews  resided, 
claimed  from  the  Jewish  owners  of  houses  the  same 
tithes  as  from  Christians.  When  the  Jews  protested, 
the  bishop  decided  (July  20,  1240)  in  favor  of  the 
prior;  but  the  Jews,  upheld  doubtless  by  the 
municipal  council,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  pay, 
and  the  matter  was  finally  submitted  to  arbitration. 

On  Jan.  13,  1266,  Archbishop  Werner,  in  return 

for  an  annual  payment  of  100  silver  marks  and  for  a 

fee  of  30  pfennigs  for  each  interment, 

Protection    granted   the  Erfurt  Jews  a  letter  of 

by  protection,    placing   them   under    his 

the  Arch-    own  jurisdiction.     From  his  notifica- 

bishop.  tion  of  this  arrangement  to  the  city- 
authorities  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Jews  had  suffered  greatly  at  thehandsof  themunic- 
ipality,  which  had  been  interdicted  on  this  account. 
The  archbishop's  protection,  however,  did  not  shield 
the  Jews  from  assault  on  their  synagogues  and 
cemetery  ;  and  the  city  was  again  put  under  inter- 
dict, the  decree  remaining  in  force  until  revoked  in 
1284  by  AVerner's  successor,  Heinrich  of  Basel,  who, 
however,  at  the  same  time  renewed  the  Jews'  privi- 
leges. In  1291  Archbishop  Gerhard  II.  pledged  the 
Jews  to  the  municipal  council  for  1,000  silver  marks. 

In  spite  of  ill  treatment  and  numerous  vexations, 
the  Jews,  as  attested  by  contemporary  chroniclers, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  Count  Friedrich  in  1309. 
These  services,  however,  were  soon  forgotten,  and 
the  chief  of  the  council,  Hugo  Longus,  together  with 
the  Dominicans  and  certain  nobles  who  desired  to 
be  rid  of  their  creditors,  plotted  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews.  The  plague,  which  had  raged  intermit- 
tently in  Erfurt  since  1315,  was  attributed  to  the 
poisoning  of  wells  by  the  Jews,  and  in  Aug.,  1348, 
their  quarters  wrere  stormed,  about  3,000  Jews 
perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The  council  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  800  silver  marks  in  addition  to  all 
movable  property  remaining,  but  the  archbishop, 
whose  interests  were  injured  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Jewish  community,  claimed  compensation. 
Nevertheless,  he  pardoned  the  city  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1350  he  empowered  the  council  to  col- 
lect and  t<>  use  the  debts  owed  to  the  Jews  by  the 
counts  of  Bleichlingen. 

Scarcely  a  year  afterward    a   new  Jewish   com- 
munity was  formed   at   Erfurt,  the  settlers  under- 
taking to  pay  the  same  amount  of   taxes  as  their 
predecessors.      As  the  old  synagogue 
After         had  passed  into  private  ownership,  the 
the  Black    council  granted  (1857)  a  certain  sum 
Death.        for  the  erection   of  a   new   one.      In 
1873  it  issued  a  series  of    ordinances 
concerning  the   Jews,  who  were   required  to  wear 
throughout   the  year  long  gowns,  hoots,  and  hats. 
If  capes   were  preferred  for   winter,  these  had  to 


be  worn  over  the  gowns.  Girdles  and  jewelry 
were  prohibited.  During  the  Christian  fast-days 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  buy  fish.  The  affairs  of 
tluir  community  were  to  be  administered  by  five 
parnasim  and  a  rabbi. 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Erfurt  gradually  increased.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  the  old  cemetery,  situated  near  the 
Moritz  Gate,  and  some  adjacent  ground  was  rented 
(1375)  from  the  council  for  an  annual  payment  of 
five  shillings.  In  the  same  year  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  taxes  was  entered  into  between  the 
council  and  the  Jewish  community.  Excepting  a 
certain  rich  Jew,  Elias,  termed  the  "  Judenmeister," 
who  was  specially  taxed,  the  annual  amount  for  the 


Erfurt  Synagogue  in  1357. 

(After  Jaractewsky,  "  Grechichte  der  Juden  in  Erfurt.") 

community  was  fixed  at  850  pounds  of  pfennigs. 
Besides  these  regular  taxes,  the  Jews  had  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Thus,  in  1377  they  paid  for  this  purpose  100  pounds 
of  pfennigs. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  in  1380  the 

council  compelled  them   to  make  a  present  to  the 

city  of  2,200  silver  marks.     In  addi- 

Heavy  tion  certain  changes  in  the  Jewish 
Taxation,  dress  were  prescribed  with  the  view 
of  still  further  humiliating  its  wear- 
ers. Jews  were  forbidden  to  employ  Christian  serv- 
ants. No  Jew,  unless  he  became  a  citizen,  for 
which  privilege  he  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum, 
was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  city.  To  facilitate  the 
control  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  parnasim  wi  re 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  list  and  to  deposit  it  with  the 
council.  In  this  list  figured  seventy -six  families 
who  were  able  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  city  and 
twenty-six  for  whom  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
paid.  In  1391  King  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  granted 
the  city  of  Erfurt  many  privileges,  and  relieved  the 
citizens  from  paying  any  debts  to  the  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  Erfurt  from  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  1458,  in  which  year  they 
were  banished  from  the  city,  records  a  long  scries  of 
sufferings  of  various  kinds.  On  one  side  was  the 
council,  which  became  more  and  more  exacting; 
on  the  other,  the  bishops  and  the  German  emperors, 
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to  whom  belonged  by  right  one-third  of  the  prop 

ertv   of  the  Jews.      Thus  Sigismund  in   1410  im- 

posed    upon   the  Jews  of  Erfurt  the 

Till  the  payment  of  6,000  gulden,  estimating 
Expulsion,  this  sum  to  be  a  third  of  the  value  of 
their  possessions.  In  the  following 
year  he  granted  them  a  letter  of  protection  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
was  renewed  for  another  term  of  six  years;  but, 
judging  from  their  repeated  complaints,  the  protec 
tion  seems  to  have  been  very  ineffective.  In  1488 
Sigismund  pledged  the  Erfurt  Jews  to  the  knight 
Mat t lies  Sehlick,  Burgrave  of  Eger,  for  the  sum  of 
1,000  Rhenish  gulden.  In  1442  they  were  again  com- 
pelled to  pay  6,000  gulden  as  a  coronation  gift  to 
Priedrich  III.  In  1454  John  Capistrano  visited  Er- 
furt, and  excited  the  mob  to  violence  against  tin- 
Jews.  The  latter  complained  to  the  emperor,  who 
severely  remonstrated  with  the  council;  but  his  re 
monstrances  remained  unheeded,  and  in  1450  the 
council  sueeeeded  in  obtaining  from  Elector  Dietrich 
of  Mayence,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  450  silver 
marks  and  4.000  gold  gulden,  permission  to  banish 
the  Jews  from  the  city. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Erfurt 

remained   forbidden  ground  to  the  Jews;   and  the 

heavy  poll-tax  imposed  by  the  coun- 

In  the        cil  upon  Jewish  travelers  gave  rise  to 

Eighteenth  many    protestations.      Between   1768 

Century,  and  1789  only  four  Jews  received  per- 
mission to  settle  at  Erfurt.  A  little 
later  several  others  took  up  their  abode  there,  and 
although  the  council  refused  them  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, they  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  un- 
molested. Citizens'  rights  were  first  conferred  on 
an  Erfurt  Jew  in  1810,  the  recipient  being  Solomon 
Mayer,  father  of  the  mathematician  Ephraim  Solo- 
mon TJnger.  In  1811  the  Jews  acquired  some 
ground  near  the  Bruhlerthor  for  a  cemetery.  A 
synagogue  was  erected  in  1840. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Erfurt  was  a  seat  of  learning. 
and  possessed  an  important  rabbinical  college.  In 
1399  many  rabbis  gathered  there  fora  synod  and  set 
tied  various  ritual  questions.  Among  the  most  re 
nowned  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Erfurt  were:  Eleazar 
of  Worms,  whose  \\  ife  and  children  fell  victims  to 
the  persecutions  of  1221;  the  Masorite  Eleazar  hen 
Kalonymus;  Rabbi  Wadarash  (?)  (d.  1285);  Solomon 
ben  Menahem  ba-Levi;  Simhah  ben  Qershon;  Alex- 
el  Sttsskind  (13th  cent.);  Isaac  ha  -Levi  (14th 
cent  ).  H.  Anshel  Cohen  and  R.  Hillel  (15th  cent.); 
and  Jacob  Weil.  The  community  was  administered 
by  four  parnasim,  baving  at  their  head  a  chief  called 
the  "Judenmeister."  Three  name-,  of  such  chiefs  oi 
cur  often  in  the  otlicial  documents:  Elias,  refem  dto 
above.  Heller;  andMakir,  whose  son  lived  at  Frank- 
fort in  1398.  Among  the  rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  most  noteworthy  were  Adolph  Jaraczew- 
sky.  Ezekiel  (1879-82),  J.  Caro  and  Philip  Kroni  r. 
Or.  Moritz  Salzbergeristhe  present  incumbent.  The 
Jewish  community  numbers  now  (1908)  about  son 
persons  in  a  total  population  of  72,860.     It  has  four 

charitable  institutions;  namely,  the  Hebra,  the  Frau- 
envercin.  the  Armenkasse,  and  the  Groschenverein, 
Ahout  Bixteen  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  pr<  served 
in  the  library  of  the  Evangelist  bes  Ministerium  at 


Erfurt,  some  of  them  of  great  value.  The  Bible 
manuscripts,  in  large  folio  ami  most  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted, havi  been  used  by  J.  II.  Michaelis  in  his 
edition  of  1720  and  by  Baer  in  his  critical  edition 
(see  his  "Liber  Duodecim  Prophetarum,"  p  vL, 
l.eipsie,  1878).  They  have  been  described  by  D.  J. 
J.  Bellermann  in  "DeBibl.et  Museis  Erford,  "  1S00- 
1808;  by  Lagarde  in  "Symmicta,"  i.  180  et  seq., 
Gottingen,  1877  (see"Hebr.  Bibl."  xix.  28);  and  in 
the  "  Catalog  der  Ministerial  -Bibl.  zu  Erfurt."  1876. 

The  T manuscript  was  used  by  Zuckermandel 

for  his  edition  of  that  work.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Montefiore  Library  (No.  104)  contains  the  "minha- 
gim"  of  the  Erfurt  community  (see  "J.  Q.  R."  xiv. 
181). 

Bibliography:  Urkunderibuch  .'.  r  Stadl  Erfurt,  18M; 
Mlcnelson,  In  /.  it.  •!■■<  Vi  n  tru  fur  die  Thilringii  h<  Ge»  h. 
und  Alterthum,  iv.  1  "■  1 ;  ScbTolAUUeberdieJudtnin  Er- 
furt  it  .'i7o.  .et. (.  r  HussiU  n  Ki  U  gi .  14*7  Ml;  Adolph  Jara- 
czewsky.  Dfc  Qesch.  der  Juden  in  Erfurt,  1868;  l'lniip 
Kroner,  Dd  Erfurta  Hebrttischen  Grabocltrtfien,  in  M 
ikiI-m  laitl,  xxxiii.  :>4'.i;  iilern.  '..  sell,  ilci  Jwli  »  in  l:i  I  Hi  I 
Aronius.  Regexten,  pp.  106,  183,  225;  Grata,  Qe*ch.  vJ.  92; 
Zunz,  S.  P. p. 26;  Breslau,  in  Bebr.  BiM.  xil.  VM;  Salfeld, 
Jfarlvrolooium,  p.  1-0. 
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ERGAS,  JOSEPH  BEN  IMMANTJEL:  Ital- 
ian rabbi  and  eabalist ;  born  in  Leghorn  1085;  died 
May  19,  1730.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Mel- 
dola  in  his  responsa  "Mayim  Rabbim,"  by  Mor- 
purgo  in  his  "Shemesh  Zedakah."  and  in  the  "Mil- 
hamah  la-Adonai "  (p.  48). 

Ergas  wrote:  "Tokahat  Megullah,"  a  polemical 
work  against  Neherniali  Hayyun's  '"Ozle-Elohim." 
accusing  the  author  of  Shabbethaian  heresy.  London, 
1715;  "Ha-Zad  Nahash,"  another  polemic,  against 
Hayyun's  "Shalhebet  Yah,"  ib.  1715;  "Shomer  Emu- 
nim,"  a  dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  caba 
list,  Amsterdam,  1736;  "Mebo  Petahim,"  an  intro- 
duction to  the  "true  Cabala"  and  a  warning  against 
"heretical  Cabala,"  with  some  responsa  at  the  end, 
Amsterdam,  1736;  "  Dibre  Yosef,"  a  collection  of 
sixty  eight  responsa,  Leghorn.  1742;  "  Minhat.  Yo- 
sef," containing  ethical  precepts  and  sayings  of  an- 
cient   authors,    ib.    1*27.      Ergas'   letters    about   the 

('alula  to  his  contemporaries  Abraham  Segre  and 
Aryeh  Ldb  Finzi  were  in  the  possessionof  Ghirondi. 

Bibliographt:  Azulat,  Mi.  in  ha-OedoUm,  1.  76;  Nepl-Ghl- 
r .  ii< 1 1 .  Tolatot  Qedrile  Ftorael,  p.  146;  Rtelnschnelder,  Cat, 
lindl.     col.  1457;  Kin-nil.  Kenaei  Fteraei,  p.  455. 

k.  M.  Skl. 

ERLANGEK,  CAMILLE  :  French  composer; 
born  at  1'aiis  May  25,  l*li:l;  studied  al  the  Conser 
vatoire  and  (1888)  obtained  the  first  Prix  de  Rome 
in   the  class  of   Leo   LVlibes.      In    1888  hi-  composed 

:it    |;. line  -si.  Julii-n  lllospiialier."  which  ranked 

him  at    one,-  among  the  eminent    composers  of    his 

day.     Subsequently  he  was  appointed  choirmaster 

of  I  In -Jewish  I  cm  pie  in  the  Rue  des  Cou  rnelles.  His 
principal  works  include:    "Velleda,"   a  lyric  scene 

(produced  al  the  Concerts  Colonne,  1889),  and  "La 
i  basse  Fantastique"  (  1898),  a  symphonic  com 
po  ition,  which  formed  part  of  "St.  Julien  I'Hospi- 
talier,"  a  dramatic  legend  in  three  acts  and  seven 
tableaux,  after  Flaubert.  Fragments  of  this  work 
were   played    at    tin    Conservatoire  in    isim,  and 

the  entire  composition  was  performed  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Opera   in  1890.      His  other  well  known 
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productions  are:  a  Kermaria,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three 
acts  in  collaboration  with  Gheuzi,  produced  at  the 
Op§ra  Comique,  Paris,  Jan.,  1897;  "LeJuif  Polo- 
nais,"  a  lyric  drama  based  on  the  novel  of  Erekmauu- 
Chatrian,  also  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  with 
Victor  Mtturel  in  the  title-role;  "Bar-Kokeba,"  a 
lyric  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  tableaux,  in  col- 
laboration with  Catulle  Mendes;  "La  Glu,"  a  lyric 
drama  based  on  the  novel  of  Richepiu. 
Bibliography  :  Xouveau  Larcmsse  IUustrk 
B  A.  A.  G. 

ERL  ANGER,  JULES  :  French  composer;  born 
at  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  1830;  died  at  Brussels  1895 ; 
sou  of  Israel  Siisskind  Erlanger,  rabbi  at  Weissen- 
burg, and  brother  of  Michel  Erlanger,  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  Paris;  a  graduate  from  the  conservatory 
of  music  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  and  Dramatic  Composers.  From 
1859  to  1861  he  wrote  several  operettas  for  the  The- 
atre des  Bouffes  Parisiens— "L'Arbre  de  Robinson," 
"Les  Dames  de  Coeur  Volant,"  and  "La  Servante  a 
Nicolas. "  He  then,  however,  abandoned  the  musical 
profession  and  went  into  business,  from  that  time 
composing  sacred  music  only.  Durlacher,  in  Paris, 
published  in  1891  a  "  Rccueil  de  Dix  Morceaux  Exe- 
cutes dans  les  Synagogues  de  France  et  de  Bel- 
gique."  Four  collections  of  Erlanger's  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  Brussels  in  1903,  one  con- 
taining sacred  music  and  three  secular.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle,  and  until  his  death  president  of  the  Alliance 
Committee  for  Belgium. 

s  A.  Bl. 

ERLANGER,  MICHEL:  French  communal 
worker ;  born  in  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  1828 ;  died  in 
Paris  Sept.  27,  1892.  Having  received  a  thorough 
Jewish  education  from  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1835.  Sent  by  his  employers  to  Alexandria,  Egy  pt, 
to  organize  there  a  branch  of  their  house,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  He  likewise  acquired  there  a  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  and  Arabic  languages;  in  French,  He- 
brew, English,  and  German  he  was  already  profi- 
cient. He  then  visited  Palestine,  and  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  colonization  movement.  As 
an  active  member  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  he  assisted  Charles  Netter  in  establishing 
at  Jaffa  the  agricultural  school  known  as  "Mikweh 
Yisrael." 

He  succeeded  Albert  Cohn  in  the  management  of 
the  Rothschild  charities,  served  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  the  Jewish  Consistory,  and  the  rabbin- 
ical seminary  of  Paris  as  vice-president,  and  became 
president  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives.  He  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  the  Rothschild 
colonies  in  Palestine  established  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews  who  were  driven  by  the  persecutions  of  1882 
and  1891  to  leave  Russia;  he  was  assisted  in  his  ef- 
forts by  Isidore  Loeb,  and  both  were  sent  by  the  Alli- 
ance to  Berlin  to  organize  committees  for  the  aid 
of  Russian  emigrants,  which  benevolent  enterprise 
afterward  received  the  support  of  Baron  de  Hirsch. 
Erlanger  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  life  and  asso- 
ciations of  Palestine,  and  he  was  desirous  of  spend- 
in-  the  last  years  of  his  life  there;   but  his  work 


in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists  kept  him  in  Europe 

to  the  end. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif,  vi.  159-160 ;  Arch.  Isr.  1892,  pp.  326- 

?■ 

ERNESTI,  JOHANN  AUGUST:  Protestant 
theologian;  classical  scholar;  born  Aug.  4,  1707,  at 
Tennstiidt,  Thuringia;  died  1781  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
university  of  which  city  he  was  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature,  rhetoric,  and  theology.  Ernesti  did 
good  service  by  insisting  on  the  strict  philological 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His  Biblical  work  was 
mainly  in  the  New  Testament  field.  Though  not  a 
great  Hebrew  scholar,  he  wrote  the  following  tracts 
on  Jewish  topics:  "  De  Templo  Herodis  Magni  ad 
Aggiei  ii.  10  et  Joseph.  A.  I.  XV."  Leipsic,_  1752; 
"  Programma  de  Vestigiis  Lingua;  Hebraicai  in  Lin- 
gua Graeca,"  ib.  1758;  and"ExercitationumFlavini- 
arum  Prima,  de  Fontibus  Archoeologis,"  ib.  1756,  to 
which  are  added  two  corollaries:  (1)  "  De  Josephi 
Stilo  "  ;  (2)  "  De  Odio  Juda:orum  Veterum  Adversus 
Litems'  Gracas,"  1758.  These  were  all  republished 
in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  "Opuscula 
Philologica-Critica." 
Bibiiography:  Bingi-aphie  UnivcrscUc.s.v.;  Ersih  and  Uru- 

ber,  Encyc.  s.v.;  Herzog,  Real-Encyc.  s.v. 

rr,  C      L. 

ERRERA,  ABRAO :  Italian  banker  and  dep- 
utv;  born  Dec.  8,  1791;  died  at  Venice  Dec.  25, 
1800;  father  of  Jacques  Errera.  His  family  traces 
its  descent  from  Benjamin  Errera,  who  went  from 
Aleppo  to  Venice  about  1700;  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion the  Erreras  were  the  descendants  of  the  Her- 
reras  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  one  of 
the  founders  and  presidents  of  the  Stabilimento 
Mercantile,  established  at  Venice  iu  1852.  Errera 
was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Venice,  and  represented  his  city  in  the 
National  Assembly  (1848-49).  During  the  siege  of 
Venice  Errera  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  to  keep 
order  in  the  stricken  city.  For  thirty  years  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Talmud  Torah. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Delta  Torre,  in  Arch.  hr.  1861,  pp.  329-334. 
S.  A    R 

ERRERA,  GIORGIO:  Italian  chemist;  born 
Oct.  26,  1860,  at  Venice;  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Padua  and  Turin,  from  which  latter  place  he 
was  graduated  doctor  of  chemistry  in  1882.  Errera 
was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  his  alma  mater,  and  became  assistant  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Messina. 

Errera  is  the  author  of  many  essays  published  in 
chemical  journals,  especially  in  the  "Gazzetta 
Chimica  Italiana,"  vol.  xiv.,  and  in  the  "Benchte 
der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gcsellschaft,"  1898.  He 
wrote    besides,   "Lezion  di  Polarimetria "   (Turin, 

18f  F.  T.  H. 

ERRERA,  LEO-ABRAM:  Belgian  botanist; 
born  at  Laeken,  Belgium.  Sept.  4,  1858;  educated 
at  the  Athenee  Royal  and  the  University  of  Brussels, 
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and  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Bonn,  and 
Wurzburg;     privat-docent  of  botai  assist- 

profeSSOr  (1885),  anil  professor  i  lsfnii  al  tin-  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels;  nefw  (1903)  also  director  of  the 
Botanical  Institute  of  Brussels.  Be  was  elected  in 
is^t  a  corresponding  member  of  tin-  Academie 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Bclgique,  and  full  member  in 
1898.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Les  JuifsRusses:  Exter 
mination  ou  Emancipation?"  to  which  MLommsen 
contributed  a  prefatory  Utter,  Brussels,  1898;  -M  ed., 
L903  (Eng.  transl.  "The  Russian  .lews,"  London, 
1894).  In  181)7  Emia  published,  with  Emile 
Laurent,  "Planches  de  Physiologic    Vegetate.™     A 

-  of  university  lectures  given  by  him  at  Brus- 
sels were  published  (1897)  under  the  title  "Existe-t-il 
line  Force  Vitale?"  (2d  ed.  L898,  8d  ed.  L899,  6th  ed. 
1902).  His  father,  Jacques  Errera,  who  was  burn 
at  Venice  July  20,  1834,  and  died  at  Vivier  d'Oye, 
Dear  Brussels,  Dec.  12,  1880,  was  a  banker,  and  Ital- 
ian consul-general  in  Brussels. 

Bibliography  :  Bibliographic  Acattemique,  1896. 

S. 

ERRERA,  PAUL  JOSEPH:  Belgian  bar- 
rister; horn  at  Laeken,  Belgium,  July  ',';!,  i860;  ed- 
ucated al  the  University  of  Brussels;  professor  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Poli- 
tiques  el  Soi  iales  and  of  the  University  of  Brussels ; 
member  of  the  Academie  Royale  d'Archeologie  de 
Belgique;  counsel  of  the  Etat  Independanl  du 
Congo  and  counsel  of  the  .Jewish  Colonization 
Association;  president  of  the  local  committee  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  He  wrote:  "Les 
Masuirs,"  2  vols..  Brussels,  1891 ;  "  Les  Warechaix," 

ib    |s',)4;   "  Ksqitisse  du  ('ours  de  Droit  Constitution- 

nel  Compare,"  ib.  \S'M  and  1899.  Errera  has  con- 
tributed many  essays  to  the  law  journals  of  Belgium 
and  other  countries. 

S. 

ERTER,  ISAAC:  Satirist;  born  1792atJanis- 
chok,  Galicia;  died  1851  at  Brody.  The  first  part 
of  his  life  was  full  of  struggles  and  hardships.  After 
having  associated  for  many  years  with  the  rjasidim, 
he  settled  at  I .einl ierg :  and  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  his  friends,  such  as  Rapoport,  ETrocbmal,  and 
others,  he  obtained  pupils  whom  he  instructed  in 
Hebrew  subjects.  This  comparatively  happy  state 
lasted  for  only  three  years  (1813  16).  Jacob  Oren 
stein,  chief  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  having  been  apprised 
of  the  existence  among  his  dock  of  a  small  band  oc- 
cupied with  the  study  of  secular  Bllbjei  tS,  excom- 
municated them   all.      Deprived   thus  of  his  pupils, 

the  only  means  of  his  subsistence,  he  settled  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Brody.  There  he  struggled  foi 
awhile,  until  he  resolved  to  study  medicine, 

Erter  entered  (1825)  the  I  Diversity  of  Budapest, 
where  he  studied  medicine  for  five  years  and  passed 
all  the  prescribed  examinations;  he  then  practised  his 

new  profession  in  various  Calician  towns.  Including 

Brody,  where  he  made  himself  especially  popular 

anions    the    | t   and    needy,  who    found    in    him   a 

kindly  benefactor, 

He  composed  a  number  of  Hebrew  satires,  which 
have  procured  for  him  a  prominent  place  among  mod- 
ern Hebrew  satirists  For  a  time  he  edited  a  Hebrew 
periodical  entitled  "  He-Haluz,"  which  was  intended 


chiefly  to  promote  culture  and  enlightenment  among 
the  Galician  Jews.  The  periodical  also  advocated 
the  establishment  in  Galicia  of  agricultural  colonic, 
for  the  employment  and   benefit  of  young  Jews, 

and  received  some  support  from  Vienna. 

Brier's  lame  rests  chiefly  on  his  satires,  published 
under  the  title  " Ha-Zof eh  le-Bet  Yisrael"  (Vienna, 
1858;  ib.  lsiiii,  with  a  biography  of  the  author  and 
introduction  by  Max  Letteris.  They  are  six  in  num- 
ber, and  are  admirable  in  form  and  style.  Their  titles 
are:  "  Mozne  Mishkal " ;  "Ha-Zofeh  be-Shubo  mi- 
Karlsbad";  "Gilgul  ha-NHcsh";  "Tashlik";  "Te 

lunat  Sani  we  Sansani  we-Samangaluf " ;  "Ilasidut 
wed  I  "k  male"  The  most  at  tractive  of  I  hesc  is  "  ( [ilgul 
ha-Nefesh,"  the  story  of  the  many  adventures  of  a 
soul  during  a  long  earthly  career;  how  it  frequently 

l>assed  from  one  body  into  another,  anil   how  it  bad 

e  left  the  body  of  an  ass  for  that  of  a  physician. 

The  soul  gives  the  author  the  following  six  rules. 
by  observing  which  he  mighl  succeed  in  his  profes- 
sion : 

"  (1)  Powder  your  hair  white,  ami  keep  en  the  table  of  your 
study  a  human  skull  and  seme  annual  skeletons.  Those  coming 
to  you  (or  medical  advice  will  then  think  your  hair  has  turned 

White  througl QStant  Study  and  overwork  in  year  profession. 

(2)  Kill  year  library  with  Large  books,  richly  bound  in  red  and 
gold.  Though  you  never  even  open  them  i pie  will  be  im- 
pressed with  year  wisdom.  (8)  s.-n  or  pawn  everything,  if  that 
is  necessary,  to  have  a  carriage  of  your  own.  (4)  When  called 
to  a  patient  pay  less  attention  to  him  than  to  those  about  him. 

on  leaving  the  sick-room,  assu a  grave  face,  and  pronounce 

the  case  a  most  critical  one.    Should  the  patient  die,  you  will  be 

niol.  1st i  In  have  Dinted  al   In,  death  :  if.  Oil  the  "ther  hand. 

he  recovers.  Ms  relations  and  fi  lemls  will  naturally  attribute  his 
recovery  to  your  skill.  (5)  Bave  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
the  i r  ;  as  they  will  only  send  for  you  in  hopeless  and  desper- 
ate cases  you  will  gain  neither  honor  nor  reward  by  attending 

Ihelii.      I. el   them    wait  outside   your  house,  that    passers  lll.'iv    be 

amazed  at  the  crowd  watting  patiently  ui  obtain  your  Ben  ices. 
iii  i  oieider  every  medical  practitioner  as  your  natural  enemj . 
and  speak  of  him  always  with  the  utmost  disparagement.    If  he 

lie  \ g,  von  ina,t  say  he  has  not  had  sufficient  expei  lence  ;  if 

1 1.  be  old,  you  must  declare  that  his  eyesight  Is  bad,  or  that  he  is 
more  or  les,  crazy,  ami  not  to  tie  trusted  in  Important  cases. 
\\  hen  you  take  part  In  a  consultation  with  other  physicians,  you 
would  act  wisely  by  protesting  loudly  againBl  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  c,i,e  i,\  four  colleagues.  Whatever  the  issue  may 
be,  you  will  always  I i  the  safe  side." 

Erter  wrote  also  some  Hebrew  verse;  but  this 
bears  in.  comparison  with  his  prose,  which  GrfttZ 
says    resembles    in    many    points    that    of    lleinrieh 

Heine. 

BIBLIOQRAPB1  :  oral/.  G<  rich,  der  Juden,  \i.  488;  Letteris,  in 

II,:  /...'.I,.  \  leiina.  1864. 

T.  •!.    CH. 

'ERUB:  Mixture  or  amalgamation;  ideal  com 
binationof  thine,  separate.  There  are  several  kinds 
ol  'erub 

'Erub  (par  excellence)  ;  The  law  concerning  the 

transportation  of  objects  from  one  place  to  another 

mi  i  be  Sabbath  distinguishes  several  sorts  of  places 
("reshuyot  "),  of  which  the  following  line,-  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  a  place  or  places  belonging  to  an  in- 
dividual ("roshiit  ha-yahid "),  such  as  houses  and 
enclosed  spaces,  being  the  property  of  one  person; 
(2)  open  spaces  belonging  to  the  public,  such  as 
highroads  and  thoroughfares  (" reshul  hn  rabbim"); 

\M    places  such   as  Hie  spies   and  coiners   of   Streets, 

ami  fields  not  enclosed,  which  can  not  be  considered 

either  as   public  or  us   private   property,    bill    have 

some  peculiarities  of  both  ("karmelil  ") 
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According  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Ex. 
xvi.  29.  it  is  forbidden  to  remove  on  the  Sabbath 
things  from  ail  enclosed  space  which  is  private  prop- 
erty to  an  open  space  which  is  public  property. 
Likewise  it.  is  prohibited  to  transport  objects  a 
distance  of  more  than  four  cubits  within  an  open 
Bpace.  The  only  space  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
remove  things  freely  is  an  enclosed  space  which  is 
the  property  of  an  individual.     But  to 

Private  modify  the  inconvenient  consequences 
and  Public   of  the  Law  the 'erub  was  introduced, 

Spaces.  which,  so  to  speak,  converted  an  open 
space  into  an  enclosed  one.  If  a  space 
is  not  completely  enclosed,  the  completion  of  the  en- 
closure is,  tinder  certain  circumstances,  effected  by  a 
single  rod  or  wire  placed  across  the  open  parts,  or  by 
a  pole  placed  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  open  part. 
Such  completion  may  be  noticed  in  some  ancient 
towns  and  villages  in  which  there  is  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation, at  the  ends  of  streets  leading  out  of  the 
place ;  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  'erub." 

'Erube  lja^erot  ("  combination  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  courts  ") :  The  courts,  being  as  a  rule  sur- 
rounded by  houses  or  other  buildings,  thus  satisfy 
one  condition  of  reshut  ha-yahid,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  an  enclosed  space;  but  as  they  are  not  the  prop- 
erty of  one  individual,  they  partake  of  the  nature 
of  public  property,  and  thus  the  removal  of  things 
within  them  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  forbidden.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  second  condition,  namely,  of 
being  one  person's  property,  the  inhabitants  com- 
bine and  form  a  union,  each  member  contributing 
something  toward  a  meal  and  placing  it  in  a  room 
accessible  to  all  of  them.  The)-  thus  form  one  fam- 
ily, and  the  court  is  reshut  ha-yahid.  The  contrib- 
utions are  called  "'erube  hazerot."  In  the  same 
way  a  street  with  all  its  courts  maybe  turned  into 


"  'Erub  Huzerut." 

(After  liod.-nscbi.ti,  "  Kr. }.!,!..-  Verfuanng,"  !■:  i-  . 

reshut  ha-yahid,  and  the  term  "'erube  hazerot" 
is  then  changed  into  "shittufe  mebo'ot"  (com- 
bination of  the  courts  and  houses  in  a  street). 

'Erube  tehumin  (" combination  of  parts  of  two 
Sabbath-day  journeys"):  Two  thousand  cubits  con- 
stitute a  Sabbath-day's  journey;  that  is  to  say,  a 
man.  taking  his  dwelling-place  as  a  center,  may  move 
.in  the  Sabbath  forward  and  backward  as  often  as 
he  wishes  within  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  2,000 
cubits.  The  greatest  length  lie  may  move  in  one 
line  is  the  length  of  the  diameter,  or  4,000  cubits. 
If,  however,  a  person  intends  to  go  on  the  Sabbath 
to  a  place  lying  beyond  the  radius,  but  within  4.000 


cubits  of  his  starting-point,  he  has  to  transfer  his 
abode  for  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  original 
ceutertoa  point  in  tlie  circumference  which  becomes 
the  new  center,  and  he  may  walk  from  this  point  in 
any  direction  one  Sabbath-da\''s  journey.  This 
transfer  is  only  permissible  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming a"  mizwah  "  (e.g.,  circumcision).  The  trans- 
fer must  be  marked  by  placing  on  Friday  some  food 


"  Reshut  ha-Yahid  "  and  "  Reshut  ha-Rabbiiu." 

(After  Bodenscbatz,  "  Kirchliche  Verfasanng,"  1748.) 

in  the  new  center  for  Sabbath,  and  the  name  "  'erube 
tehumin  "  is  especially  applied  to  this  food.  The 
"  tehum  "  of  the  original  center  is  thus  combined  with 
that  of  the  new  one. 

'Erub  tabshilin :  See  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  134b, 
S.r.  BEZAH. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Yad,  Stiabbat,  xiv.  et  Beq.i  it*. 
'Krtihiu  ;   lb.  Yom-T>>h,  vi.;   Sftulfyati  'Aruk,  Orah  llnit- 
iiim,  :un.  40s,  r,27 ;  Geiger,  Urschrifl.  p.  134  ;  idem,  Jlld.  /.tit. 
ii.  34;  ValitHl  Yizhol..  s.v.  'Erub  &nd  'Erube. 
s.  s.  M.  F. 

'EBTJBIN  ("mingling"):  The  second  treatise  of 
the  Mishuah  Seder  Mo'ed,  forming  an  appendix  to 
the  treatise  Shabbat.  It  contains  regulations  con- 
cerning three  kinds  of  "'erub":  (1)  the  'erub  par 
excellence,  called  also,  as  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  treatise,  "mabui  "  (lit.  "street"),  elliptically  for 
■■'erub  mabui"  (ch.  i.-ii.);  (2)  "'erube  tehumin" 
(ch.  iii. -v.);  and  (3)  " 'erube  hazerot"  (ch.  vi.-vii. 
5).  These  three  sections  are  followed  by  miscella 
neous  laws  concerning  carrying  things  a  distance  of 
four  cubits  or  more  within  the  public  domain,  or 
from  the  public  domain  into  the  private  domain  (see 
1  ><  imaix,  Public),  and  vice  versa  (ch.  viii.  6  to  end  of 
treatise).  Extraneous  matters  are  occasionally  in- 
troduced; e.g.,  from  four  things  soldiers  in  a  camp 
are  exempt:  (1)  they  may  freely  take  wood  for  their 
use  without  becoming  guilty  of  robbery;  (2)  they 
need  not  wash  their  hands  before  meals;  (3)  they 
may  partake  of  deinai;  and  (4)  they  need  not  pre- 
pare 'erube  hazerot.  The  rules  of 'erube  tehumin 
lead  to  the  question  whether  the  two  days  of  New- 
Year  should  be  treated  as  equally  sacred,  or  as  in- 
cluding one  sacred  and  one  non-sacred  day.  Rabbi 
Dosa  b.  Harkinas gives  expression  to  the  latter  view 
by  suggesting  two  different  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
two  days. 

The  following principlesare  met  with  in  the  Mish- 
nali:  (1)  Whatever  is  done  on  behalf  of  another 
without  his  consent  has  legal  force  only  if  the  action 
is  of  advantage  to  him;  if  not  of  advantage  to  him, 
it  has  no  legal  force  (vi.  11).  (2)  That  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  tie-  sages  as  a  precaution  against  break- 
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ing  aiiy  of  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  is 
permitted  in  the  sanctuary,  because  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  sufficiently  secures  strict  obedience  to  the 
Law  (x.  11-15). 

The  Tosefta  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  order  of 
the  Mishnah,  but  it  has  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  detailed  rules.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  nn- 
equal  chapters,  \i/..,  i.,on  'erub;  ii. — iii.  9,  on  va- 
rious methods  of  enclosing  a  space  in  order  to  make 
it  private  domain;  iii.  10-vii.  4,  on  'erube  tehumin; 
vi.,  on  measuring  the  "  tehum  "  orSab- 

Tosefta.  bath-day's  journey;  vii.  5-ix.  IT,  on 
both  'erube  tehumin  and  'erube  haze- 
rot ;  ix.  18 — end,  miscellaneous  rules  about  carrying 
tilings  around  on  Sabbath.  The  Tosefta  introdui  es 
little  extraneous  matter.  It  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  the  quantitative  relation  between 
the  Biblical  text  of  certain  precepts  and  the  corre- 
sponding halakot  of  the  Mishnah:  "The  halakol  of 
Sabbath,  festival  sacrifice  ["hagigah  "J,  and  trespass 
["me'ilah"]  are  numerous;  the  Biblical  text,  short. 
They  are  like  mountains  suspended  from  a  hair, 
having  nothing  to  rest  upon.  .  .  .  But  the  dinim 
and  the  halakot concerning  divine  service,  cleanness 
and  uucleanuess,  and  marriage  are  numerous,  and 
have  a  good  support  in  the  text  of  the  Torah " 
(comp.  Hag.  i.  Sand  Yer.  'Er.  end). 

The  Gemara,  both  Babylonian  and  Palestinian, 
discusses  the  laws  of  the  Mishnah,  adding  here  and 
there  detailed  rules,  or  explaining  their  source.  In 
one  place  the  Gemara  offers  an  instance  of  verbal 
criticism, -where  the  two  readings  of  the  Mishnah  are 
discussed,  theone  being  "me'abberin  "  and  the  other 
"me'abberin." 

The  treatise  contains  numerous  midrashic explana- 
tions of  Biblical  passages.  The  following  refer  to 
the  study  of  the  Torah: 

'Kr.  55a  :  "  n  I  the  Torah]  Is  not  In  heaven"  (Deut.  xxx.  12); 

i.e.,  knowledge  ol  the  Torah  Is  not  acquired  by  proud] pie. 

54a:  "For  lln'V  [the  words  of  the  Torah]  shall  be  a  graceful 
companion  to  thee;  bence,  turn  thy  inih.J  to  the  Torah  when 
thou  art  alone  on  the  way."    54b  :  "set  tl lipstgns"  (Jer.  xxl. 

l'i  t ;  i.f.,  make  useof  mnemonics  and  similar 
Gemara.       means  of  assisting  thv  memory  in  the  study  of 

the  Torah.  Ii'.-.  "  Wealth  gathered  in  bundles 
shall  be  diminished"  (Prov.  xlll.  11) ;  t.e.,  the  wealtb  ol  tin- 
Torah.  If  gathered  in  portions  too  large  for  proper  digestion,  Is 
soon  lust.  Whereto  Raba  remarks,  "Tin-  scholars  know  this 
rule  very  well,  but  neglect  It  in  practise."  ~li>:  "Newandold 
I  bare  treasured  up  "  (Cant.  vil.  14  [A.  V.  18])  \i,t„  words  of  the 

written  as  well  as  "f  it ral  law  I  have  treasured  up.    22a; 

"  Black  as  a  raven  "  ut>.  v.  11 1  ;  i.. .,  be  who  Buffers  privations 
for  the  purpose  o<  studying  tin'  Law  is  suit'  to  succeed  in  his 
study.  En  53  etecq.  advice  Is  given  to  thestudenl  tobemeek, 
to  t'i-  ready  t"  teach  those  who  desire  to  learn,  and  t"  rei  Ite  the 
leason  aloud  and  accurately.  65a:  As  to  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing at  night,  opinions  differ.  Itab  .ludah  considers  the  nlghl  as 
Intended  f"i  rest  and  sleep,  whiieaeeordiiu:  t<>  ii<-sh  i.akish  ii  is 

the  right  time  for  study.    53a  ;  "  study  undei  teacher,  and 

•  I"  nit  wander  from  teai  her  to  teacber." 

of  ptM\  nil,  ami  general  rules  of  c lucl  the  fol- 
low ing  maj  i"'  cited 

"  Wli.'tl   the  wine's  In.  tin-   s.'.'t.'t's  mil  "  ".'.ill;   "three  I] 

betray  n  man:  bis  purse,  bis  cup,  and  in-  temper"  ("klso, 
koso,  kii'as.i";  66b).  "He  who  towers  hlmsell  fs  raised  by 
God"  (13a).    "Wo  onto  me  it  I  displease  no   Uakei 

zer"i:  wo  unto  me  if  I  displease  my  incllnal "  ("ye?er": 

18a).  "Part  of  man's  praises  maj  be  said  In  bis  presence;  the 
whole  In  his  absence"  (lb.).  "A  rule,  apart  from  enumerated 
exceptions,  does  ool  necessarily  appl3  toall  cases  contained  Id 

the  general  term"  (27a).    "it  maj  be  assm I  for  certain 

["bazakah")  that  a  messenger  carries  oul  bis  mission"   81b) 


"It  tn;i>  tn-  assumed  for  certain  that  a  'haber'  does  not  part 
with  a  tbing  not  fully  prepared  for  use"  (32a). 

In  recommending  meekness  the  Gemara  points  t < > 
the  Hillelites  as  examples.  For  three  years  they 
were  discussing  certain  problems  with  the  Shum- 
maites;  in  the  end  they  prevailed  because  they  were 
modest,  and  kindly  disposed  toward  others,  having 
due  regard  for  the  opinion  of  their  opponents.  An 
incident  in  the  life  of  R.  Akiba  is  related  as  an  ex- 
ample of  firmness  in  obedience  to  religious  precepts. 
Akiba,  when  in  prison,  was  attended  by  R.  Joshua, 
who  was  daily  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  for  Akiba.  One  day  the  governor  of  the 
prison  reduced  the  quantity  by  one-half.  Akiba 
was  then  informed  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
water  to  wash  his  bands  before  taking  his  meal. 
The  rabbi  insisted  on  having  the  water  for  washing 
his  hands  even  at  the  risk  of  dying  of  thirst. 

A  few  mathematical  rules  of  an  extremely  elemen- 
tary and  imperfect  character  are  given  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey:  the  rela- 
tion of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  =  1:3;  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  to  a  side  of  it  =  7:5;  the 
square  to  the  inscribed  circle  =2:1,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed circle  =3:4  (76b). 
Iiim.iooiiAPiiv  :  Slnilhmi  'Aruk,  I Jrah  i/nt/i/i'm,  345-416;  Mal- 

Illoni.ies.    Fad,  'Knilnn. 

s.  s.  M.  F. 

ERXJSIN.    See  Betrothal. 

ERWIG.       See   VisIOOTIIS. 

ESAR-HADDON     (Hebrew.     "  Esar  haddon  " ; 

Assyrian,  "  Ash ur  ah-iddin  "  =  "  Ashur  has  given  a 
brother"):  King  of  Assyria  from  680  to  668  Be.  ; 
son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  and  predecessor  of 
Assurbanipal.  He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
monarebs  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  After  ascending 
the  throne  vacated  by  the  assassination  of  his  father 
ill  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  3S),  his  first  concern 
was  to  quell  tie'  rebellion  in  Nineveh,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  chronicles,  he  accomplished 
in  a  month  and  a  half — from  the  twentieth  day  of 
Tebet  to  the  second  da)  of  Adar.  According  to  the 
Biblical  story,  the  assassins  fled  to  Armenia:  the 
inscriptions  represent  Esar-haddon  as  leaving  Nine- 
veh in  the ith  of  Shebat,,  probably  in  pursuit  of 

his  brothers  (W'inckler,  in  Schroder's  "K.  B."  ii. 
140-148).  He  met  the  rebels  at  Khanigalbat,  near 
\i  lid.  and  easily  defeated   them,  his  campaign  last 

ing  eight  months,  so  that  in  the  month  of  Kislew, 
lisil,  Ksar-haddon  was  crowned  King  of  Assyria, 
Abandoning  the  policy  of  his  predecessoi .  Esar  had 
don  rebuilt  Babylon,  for  be  affected  great  regard  for 
the  old  Babylonian  deities.  He  also  extended  his 
empire  toward  the  Bouthwest  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore attained,  in  consequence  of  various  military  ex- 
peditions primarily  planned  to  maintain  a  hold  upon 
Palestine  and  the  Phenician  Beacoast.  Sidon  was 
destroyed, and  in  its  place  on  the  mainland  the  king 
ordered  a  new  town  to  bo  built,  with  the  name 
"  Kar  A-h-ii 1 1 1  ali  iililin"  (Esar-haddou's  town). 
In  676  his  army  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  repulsed 

with  heavy  losses 

After  securing  a  better  foothold  in  Arabia.  Esai 
haddon  (671)  led  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt 
his  report  shows  a  si  riking  similarity  to  I  he  descrip- 


Esar-haddon 
Esau 
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tion  of  the  country  in  Isa.  xxx.  6.  Tyre  was  be- 
sieged; another  army  occupied  Arabia  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  while  a  third  marched 
into  Egypt.  Manasseh,  the  King  of  Judah,  is  named 
among  the  vassals  that  had  sent  auxiliary  troops. 
In  the  month  of  Tammuz  Memphis  was  taken,  after 
Tirhaka,  the  Ethiopian  King  of  Egypt,  had  thrice 
been  defeated  in  open  kittle.  This  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Ethiopian  ruler  from  the  country  to 
beyond  Thebes.  In  6G9  the  Assyrian  nobility,  ap- 
prehending that  Esar-haddon  intended  neglecting 
Assyria  in  favor  of  Babylon,  rebelled  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Assurbanipal  was  appointed  coregcnl  for 
Assyria,  while  another  son,  Samash-shumukin,  was 
crowned  King  of  Babylon.  In  the  meantime  Tir- 
haka had  returned  to  Lower  Egypt  and  garrisoned 
Memphis  (069).  Esar-haddon  set  out  to  look  after 
his  dominions  in  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  march  in 
the  mouth  of  Heshwan  (668),  the  army  continuing 
its  forward  movement  and  defeating  Tirhaka  at 
Karbanit. 

In  the  Bible  Esar-haddon  is  mentioned  as  the  ruler 
who  sent  eastern,  and  especially  Babylonian,  settlers 
to  Samaria  (Ezra  i  v.  2) ;  he  thus  continued  the  policy 
of  Sargon,  the  "destroyer  of  Samaria,"  and  con- 
formed to  his  own  general  practise  as  detailed  in  his 
inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  "K.  A.  T. "  2d  ed.,  pp. 
S7Setseg.).  Manasseh  remained  loyal  to  him.  through- 
out his  reign,  even  when  undoubtedly  many  voices 
must  have  pleaded  the  timeliness  of  a  policy  of  re- 
sistance to  Assyria  (see  Winckler  in  Schrader's  "  K. 
A.  T."3ded.,  p.  275). 

Bibliography:  Cylinders  A,  B,  C,  Kawllnson,  Inscriptions  of 

Western  Asia,  i.  45-47 ;  ib..  i.  49, 50  aud  iii.  15, 16 ;  Winckler, 
Keilsehrifttexte  Sargons,  pp. 25-28;  lt.<;.  Harper,  CyllncU  r 
Aof  the  Esar-Haddon  Inscriptions,  1888;  Abel  and  Winck- 
ler, in  Schrader,  K.B.ii.  120-151;  The  Stilt  nt  /.rnjirli, 
1. 11-29,  plates  i.-iv.  (transl.  by  Schrader,  pp.  29-43);  Prayers 
to  the  bun  Odd  (transl.  by  .1.  A.  Knudtzom.  Asst/rinche. 
Oebete,  etc.,  1.,  ii.  72-2W4;  Budge.  Tlu  History  of  Bear- 
haddtm,  London,  1880;  the  histories  ot  Assyria  by  Hum- 
mel, Tiele,  Rogers,  Goodspeed;  McCurdy,  History,  Proph- 
ecy and  the  Monuments,  ii. 

E.  G.  H. 

ESATJ.— Biblical  Data:  Jacob's  elder  brother 
(Gen.  xxv.  25-34,  and  elsewhere;  comp.  Josh.  xxiv. 
4).  The  name  alternates  with  "Edom,"  though  only 
rarely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Edomitic 
region  (Jer.  xlix.  8-10;  Obad.  6;  Mai.  i.  2  etseg.). 
The  "sons  of  Esau  "  are  mentioned  as  living  in  Seir 
(Deut  ii.  4,  5).  The  "  mountain  of  Esau  "  (Obad.  8, 
9,  19,  21)  and  the  "house  of  Esau"  (Obad.  18)  are 
favorite  expressions  of  Obadiah,  while  by  others  as 
a  rule  "  Edom  "  is  employed  to  denote  the  country  or 
the  people.  In  Genesis  (xxv.  25,  30)  "Edom"  (red) 
is  introduced  to  explain  the  etymology  of  the  name. 
The  real  meaning  of  "  Esau  "  is  unknown,  the  usual 
explanation  "densely  haired  "  (=  "wooded  ")  being 
very  improbable.  "TJsoos,"  in  Philo  of  Byblos 
(Eusebius,  "Proeparatio  Evangelica,"  i.  10,  7),  has 
been  identified  with  it,  while  Cheyne  (Stadc's  "Zeit- 
scbrift."  xvii.  189)  associates  it  with  "  Usu  "  (Palai- 
Tyros).  F.   B, 

Even  before  birth  Esau  and  Jacob  strove  one 
against  the  other  (Gen.  xxv.  22),  which  led  to  the 
prediction  that  the  "elder  shall  serve  the  younger" 
(ih.  23).  The  first,  coming  forth  "red,  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,"  was  called  "Esau."     He 


grew  up  to  be  a  "cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
held "  (ib.  27).  One  day  coming  home  from  the 
field,  Esau,  hungry  unto  death,  sells  his  birth- 
right to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  event 
is  turned  to  account  to  explain  his  name  (ib.  30  et 
seg.).  When  forty  years  old  Esau  married  Judith 
and  Bashemath,  the  daughters  of  the  Hittites  Been 
and  Elon  (Gen.  xx  vi.  34,  35).  The  favorite  of  Isaac, 
he  is  called  to  receive  the  father's  last  blessing,  but 
Rebekah  treacherously  substitutes  Jacob  for  him 
(Gen.  xxvii.  1-24).  Discovering  the  fraud,  Esau  by 
much  weeping  induces  the  father  to  bless  him  also 
(Gen.  xxvii.  38-40).  Hating  his  brother  Jacob,  he 
vows  to  slay  him  as  soon  as  the  father  shall  have 
passed  away.  At  his  mother's  advice  Jacob  takes 
refuge  with  Laban,  his  departure  being  explained 
to  the  father  as  an  endeavor  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  marital  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  Heth,  so 
great  a  source  of  grief  in  Esau's  case  (Gen.  xxvii. 
41-46).  Esau  thereupon  takes  a  daughter  of  Ish- 
mael  to  wife  (Gen.  xxviii.  9).  After  the  return  of 
Jacob  the  brothers  make  peace,  but  separate  again, 
Esau  passing  on  to  Seir  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1-16,  xxxvi. 
6-8).     No  mention  is  made  of  his  death. 

E.  G.  H. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :     Even  while  in 

his  mother's  womb  Esau  manifested  his  evil  dispo- 
sition, maltreating  and  injuring  his  twin  brother 
(Gen.  R.  Ixiii).  During  the  early  years  of  their 
boyhood  he  aud  Jacob  looked  so  much  alike  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  thirteen  years  of  age  that  their  radically  differ- 
ent temperaments  began  to  appear  (Tan.,  Toledot,  2). 
Jacob  was  a  student  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Eber 
(Targ.  Pseudo  Jonathan  to  Gen.  xxv.  27),  while 
Esau  was  a  ne'er-do-well  (ib. ;  "a  true  progeny  of 
the  serpent,"  Zohar),  who  insulted  women  and  com- 
mitted murder,  and  whose  shameful 
His  conduct  brought  on  the  death  of  his 

Vicious  grandfather,  Abraham  (Pesik.  R.  12). 
Character.  On  the  very  day  that  Abraham  died 
Esau  went  forth  to  hunt  in  the  field, 
when  he  fell  in  with  Nimrod,  who  for  a  long  time 
previously  had  been  jealous  of  him.  Esau,  lying  in 
wait,  pounced  on  the  king,  who  was  unaware  of 
his  proximity,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  off  the 
king's  head.  The  same  fate  befell  two  attendants  of 
Nimrod,  who  had,  however,  by  their  cries  for  help, 
brought  the  royal  suite  to  the  spot.  Esau  took  to 
his  heels,  but  carried  off  the  garments  of  Nimrod — 
which  were  those  of  Adam  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to 
Gen.  xxvii.  15) — and  concealed  them  in  his  father's 
house.  It  was  when  exhausted  from  running  that 
he  chanced  upon  Jacob,  who  cunningly  took  tip  a 
casual  remark  of  his  about  the  uselessness  of  the 
birthright,  and  trapped  him  into  selling  the  latter  as 
well  as  his  share  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  making 
aud  keeping  a  properly  witnessed  and  sealed  record 
of  the  transaction  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  vi.). 

According  to  Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  xxv.  29 
and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxv.,  the  sale  of  the  birthright 
took  place  while  Jacob  was  preparing  for  his  father 
the  dish  of  lentils  which  was  the  usual  meal  offered 
to  mourners,  and  over  which  words  of  comfort  used 
to  be  said  (comp.  N.  Bri'ill  in  Kobak's  "  Jeschurun," 
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viii.  30;  B.  B.  lfih).  Esjiu  requested  to  eat  thereof, 
and  then  si ild  his  birthright;  indulging  in  blasphe- 
mous speeches  (Gen.  H.  lxiii. ;  Pes.  22b) and  in  deni- 
als of  immortality  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  I.e.)  and  of 
Qod  and  the  resurrection;  bo  thai  he  figures  in  tradi- 
tion as  one  of  the  three  great  atheists  (Tan.,  Toledot, 
84  :  Sanh.  101b).  Jacob's  conduct  toward  bis  brother 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Esau  had  always 
refused  to  share  his  sumptuous  repasts  with  him 
(Pirke  R.  El.  I.e.). 

Esau  had  won  the  affection  of  his  father  by  lying 
words  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  xxv.  28).  Hypo- 
crite that  he  was.  lie  played  the  good  son;  never 
ministering  to  his  father  unless  tricked  out  in  Nlm- 
rod's  garments,  and  asking  quest  ions  concerning  tin- 
duty  of  tithing  straw  (Pesik.  19'J).  Crafty  at  home, 
he  was  equally  so  abroad  (Gen.  R  lxiii.).  Outra- 
geous  vices  are  charged  against  him  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii., 
lxiii).  Rebek- 
ah,  reading  his 
character  aright, 
and  know  ing  bj 
mysterious  fore- 
sight what  de- 
graded peoples 
uric  to  descend 
from  him  (Midr. 
Teh  to  Ps.  ix. 
16),  resorted  to 
justifiable  strat- 
egy in  i niler  to 
circumvent  his 
ri  ceiving  the 
blessing.  The 
detection  of  the 
true  character  of 
Esau  reconciled 
I     ic  to  the  fact 

that    be   had  lie- 

Btowed  the  bless- 
ing on  .Jacob 
(Gen.  R  lxvii.). 
li  was  on  the  eve 

of  Pesah  that  Isaac  asked  his  son  to  prepare  for  him  a 
meal  of  his  favorite  venison  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxii. ; 
Targ.  Pseudo- Jon.  to  Gen.  xwii.  I).  Esau  was  not 
essful  in  the  chase  that  day  ;  lie  had  lefl  behind 
him  his  Nimrod  cloak,  wearing  which  a  man  could 
at  will  capture  wild  animals  (Targ.  Yer.  i"  Gen 
xwii.  81 1.  Further,  whenever  Esau  had  taken  an  an- 
imal, God  Himself  had  intervened,  and  an  angel  had 

surreptitiously  unbound  it  (Gen.  15.  lxvii.),so  as  to 
give  Rebekah  time  to  carry  out  her  scheme.     As 
threatened  t<>  avenge  the  deception,  Jacob  had  to 

take  )•■  I  iil'i-  with  Klier,  the  son  of  Shem.  with  win  mi 
he  Stayed   fourteen  years,      Esau's  fury  increased  to 

such  an  extent  at  Jacob's  escape  that  he  left  Hebron 

and  went  toSeir,  where  he  took  several  wives, 

•  ■I  i  he  m  being  Bashemath,  whom  he  called  "Adah." 
After  si\  months  be  returned  to  Hebron,  bringing 
his  godless  wives  with  him.  Eliphaz  was  horn 
unto  him  during  I  his  time  ("Sefer  ha-Ya  b 
Grief  al  the  idolatrous  practises  of  Esau  a  wives 
caused  Isaac's  blindness,  according  to  Tan  .  Tole 
dot,  while  others  hold  the  expression  nitOB  ("  from 
seeing";  Gen.  xxvii.  1,  Hebr.)  to  impl>   that  Isaac 


Esau  Seeking  i 

(From  the  Sarnj.       II 


had  lost  his  sight  previously  from  the  effort  not  to 
si  e    Esau's  evil   deeds  (Pesik.   R.    12;    Meg.    28a; 
Gen.   R  lxv.).     Esau   was  aware  of 
Is  the        the  obnoxious  character  of  his  wives. 
Cause  of      He  would  not  trust  his  garments  to 
Isaac's        their  care   (Gen.    R    I.e.);  hence    Re- 
Blindness,    bekah  was  ahle  to  put  them  on  Jacob. 
Esau  spent  most  of  his  days  visiting  the 
shrines  of   idols,  which  vexed   his    father   still  more 
than  his  mother,  who  had  not  been  reared   in  Abra- 
ham's family  (Gen.  R.  lxiii.).  and  was  thusnot  quite 
so  much  shocked  at  idol  worship. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  Jacob  returns  to  He- 
bron. This  inflames  Esau  once  more,  and  he  tries 
to  kill  him,  causing  Rebekah  to  send  Jacob  to  La- 
llan. Ksau  thereupon  commissions  his  sun  Eliphaz  to 
lie  in  wait  forJacobon  theroad  and  to  kill  him.  He 
and  ten  men  of  his  mother's  clan  meet  Jacob,  who, 

by  giving  them 
all  he  has,  in  ibes 
them  tosparchis 
life.  Esau  is 
much  vexed  at 
the  action  of  his 
son,  but  appro- 
priates to  him- 

si  If  all  the  gold 
and  silver  pur- 
loined from  Ja- 
cob ("Sefer  ha 
Yashar,"  I.e.). 
In  Gen.  R. 
lxviii.  Esau  him- 
self is  said  to 
have  attacked 
Jacob,  dispers- 
ing his  escort. 
Having     heard 

the  parental  in- 
junction  to  his 
.inn's  Blessing.  brother    not     to 

lab    f.„ri,,„,h  century.)  IllalTV  one  of  the 

daughters  of  ( !a 
naan,  Esau,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  parents' 
graces,  now  takes  to  wife  Mahalath  ("Sefer  ha  Y.i 
shar,"  I.e.  ;  com  p.  Gen.  R.  lxviii,  a  play  on  the  name, 
to  indicate  thai  sheeased  Esau's  conscience). 

Increasing  in  wealth.  Ksau  and   his  children  have 

fends  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.     This  induces 

him    to    locate    at     Scir    ("Sefer    ha  Y.ashar,"    I.e.). 

Laban,  vexed  at  Jacob's  departure,  treacherously 
incites  Esau  to  attack  his  brother  on  his  waj  home 

But   [{ehekah.   apprised  of   Ksau's  intention,  warns 

Jacob  of  the  danger,  and  sends  seventy-two  of  his 
father's  servants  to  .Mahanaim  to  his  aid,  with  the 
advice  that  he  should  enter  into  peaceful  relations 
with  Ksau.  Messengers  are  despatched  to  Esau, 
who  repulses  them,  vowing  vengeance.  Jacob  be- 
seeches God  for  help.  Four  angels  are  Bent  by  God 
to  appear  each  in  turn  before  Esau  " like  2,000  men, 

in  lour  hands  under  four  captains,  riding  on  horses 
and  armed    with  all   sorts  of  weapons."      Ksau  and 

his  men  flee  and  plead  for  mercy.  He  resolves  to 
go  and  meet  Jacob,  whoal  his  brother's  approach  is 

ly  troubled,  but,  noticing  the  greater  alarm  of 

the  others,  receives  Esau  with  brotherly  affection 
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("Sefer  La-Yashar,"  I.e.).  The  kiss  they  exchange 
and  the  tears  they  shed  at  this  meeting  have  been 
differently  construed.  The  word  inpe"1  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  4),  being  dotted  in  the  Masoretic  text,  indi- 
cates, according  to  some,  that  Esau  really  repented  ; 
while  others  maintain  that  even  in  this  scene  he 
acted  the  hypocrite  (comp.  Judas'  kiss;  Sifre,  Num. 
ix.  10;  Gen.  R.  lxxviii. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  34;  Ex.  R.  v.). 
The  latter  view  obtains  in  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
to  the  verse  :  Jacob  wept  on  account  of  the  pain  in 
his  neck,  which  had  been  bitten  by  Esau  ;  and  Esau 
shed  tears  because  his  teeth  hurt  him,  Jacob's  neck 
having  been  turned  into  smooth  stone  or  ivory  (see 
Rashi  ad  loo. ;  Gen.  R.  lxxi.).  Jacob  was  aware  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  Esau  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvii.),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  latter's  explanation  offered  to  God 
when  reproved  for  having  profaned 
His  holy  things  by  his  gifts  and  address  to 

Murderous  Jacob.     Esau  had  planned  to  kill  his 
Intentions   brother  "not  with  arrows  and  bow  but 

Toward       by   [my]  mouth"    (Pirke  R.  El.  I.e.) 
Jacob.        "and  sucking  his  blood  "  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Jacob's  neck  turned   into  ivory 
thwarted  his  intention. 

Esau  had,  as  stated  above,  previously  plotted 
against  Jacob's  life.  Remembering  the  failure  of 
his  son  Eliphaz  on  that  occasion.  Esau  resolves  to  lie 
in  wait  for  Jacob  at  a  spot  on  the  road  where  he  can 
not  escape.  Jacob,  however,  having  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  does  not  take  that  road,  but  turns  toward 
the  Jordan,  praying  to  God,  who  works  a  miracle  in 
his  behalf,  and  gives  him  a  staff  whereby  he  smites 
and  divides  the  river.  Seeing  this,  Esau  pursues 
and  gets  in  front  of  him,  when  God  causes  Jacob  to 
enter  a  place  ("ba'arah")  that  has  the  appearance  of 
a  bath-house  (like  that  at  Tiberias).  Esau  stands 
guard  over  the  door  so  that  Jacob  can  not  leave. 
but  will  have  to  perish  inside.  Jacob  takes  a  bath. 
and  God  saves  him  (see  Epstein,  "  Mi-Kadmoniyyot 
ha-Yehudim,"  pp.  107,  108,  Vienna,  1887).  Never 
theless,  Jacob  and  Esau  meet  peaceably  at  their 
father's  house  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii.),  and  both  sons 
at  the  death  of  Isaac  vie  in  showing  filial  piety  (?'/<.). 
At  the  division  of  Isaac's  property  Esau  claims  as 
the  first-born  the  right  to  choose.  On  the  advice  of 
Ishmael  he  appropriates  all  the  personal  property, 
but  agrees  to  Jacob's  taking  title  to  the  land  of 
Israel  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  A  written  in- 
strument of  this  cession  is  made,  whereupon  Jacob 
orders  Esau  to  leave  the  country.  Esau  withdraws 
(Gen.  xxxvi.),  and  is  compensated  by  one  hundred 
districts  in  Seir  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii.). 

In  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  Esau  returns  to  Canaan 
from  Seir  i  whither  he  had  emigrated)  upon  hearing 
that  Isaac  is  dying.  Jacob  also  repairs  thither  from 
Bebron.  Jacob  and  Esau  with  their  respective  sons 
bury  Isaac  in  Machpelah.  The  division  of  the  prop- 
erty is  made  on  the  proposal  of  Jacob,  who  leaves 
Esau  to  determine  which  he  will  take,  the  personal 
riches  or  the  land.  Nebajoth,  Ishmael's  son.  urges 
Esau  to  take  the  movable  property,  since  the  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  This  he 
does,  leaving  "nothing  unto  Jacob,"  who  writes 
all  particulars  of  the  transaction  in  a  book  of 
sale,  Esau  returning  with  his  wealth  to  Seir.  In 
Gen.  R.   Ixxxii.  and  lxxxiv.  Esau  is  represented  as 


emigrating  from  Canaan  from  shame  at  his  former 
conduct. 

Esau's  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     The 

Rabbis  supply  the  information  that  it  was  brought 

about  in  an  altercation  with  Jacob's 

Esau's       sons  over  their  right  to  bury  their 

Death.  father  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Sotau 
13a).  The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  gives 
full  details  of  the  dispute.  Joseph  invokes  the  "bill 
of  sale "  witnessed  between  Esau  and  Jacob  after 
Isaac's  death,  and  sends  Naphtali  to  Egypt  to 
fetch  the  document.  Before  quick-footed  Naphtali 
returns,  Esau  unsuccessfully  resorts  to  war,  and 
is  slain  by  Dan's  deaf  and  dumb  son,  Hushim, 
who,  though  assigned  to  protect  the  women  and 
children  at  Jacob's  bier,  upon  seeing  the  commo- 
tion rushes  on  Esau,  smites  him  with  the  sword  and 
cuts  off  his  head;  whereupon  Jacob  is  buried  in 
the  cave. 

The  Rabbis  emphasize  the  fact  that  Esau's  "  hairy  " 
appearance  marked  him  a  sinner  (Gen.  R.  lxv.)  and 
his  "  red  "  ("  edom  ")  color  indicated  his  bloodthirsty 
propensities  ("dam"  =  "blood";  Gen.  R.  lxiii.); 
they  make  him  out  to  have  been  a  misshapen  dwarf 
(Gen.  R.  lxv. ;  Cant.  R.  ii.  15;  Agadat  Bereshit  xl.) 
and  the  type  of  a  shameless  robber,  displaying  his 
booty  even  on  the  holy  "bimah"  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
lxxx.  6);  but  his  filial  piety  is  nevertheless  praised 
by  them  (Tan.,  Kedoshim,  15,  where  his  tears  are 
referred  to;  ib.,  Toledot,  24,  where  the  fact  that  he 
married  at  forty,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  is  men- 
tioned approvingly). 

"Esau  "  (  =  Edom)  later  represents  Rome. 

s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

Critical  View :    Esau  is  assumed  to  be  the 

progenitor  of  the  Edomites.  His  character  reflects 
the  disposition  of  this  warlike  people.  The  stories 
in  Genesis  purpose  to  account  for  their  relations  with 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxv.  27,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  1  et 
seq.),  as  well  as  to  throw  light  on  the  fact  that  the 
"younger  brother" — that  is,  the  tribe  or  tribes  that 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  country  at  a  later  date — 
crowded  out  the  "older,"  and  thus  acquired  the 
"birthright"  (Gen.  xxv.  29etseq.,  xxvii.  28  et  seq.). 
These  narratives  belong  to  both  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jahvist  writers,  as  does  Gen.  xxxvi.,  which  reflects, 
in  the  form  of  a  genealogy,  the  historical  fact  of 
Esau'a  mixture  with  Canaanites  (Hittites)  and  Ish- 
maelites.  To  the  priestly  writer  is  due  the  state- 
ment that  Esau's  marriage,  distasteful  to  his  parents, 
leads  to  Jacob's  being  sent  away  (Gen.  xxvi.  34.  35). 
The  same  authority  is  partly  responsible  for  other 
names  connected  with  Esau  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  'J.  3; 
\\\ii.  40;  xxviii.  1  et  seq.  Esau,  according  to  this 
source  (P),  remains  with  his  parents  (Gen.  xxxv.  29), 
and,  after  Jacob's  return,  leaves  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  room  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  7).  E.  G.  H. 

ESCALONA:  City  of  Castile  ;  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Ascalon  in  Palestine.  Jews  were  living 
there  at  a  very  early  date.  The  fuero  or  charter 
granted  to  the'  city  in  1130  by  D.  Alfonso  VII.  de- 
creed that  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Moor  might  sit  in 
judgment  against  a  Christian,  and  that  the  murder 
of  a  Jew  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  300  suel- 
dos.     In  1391  many  of  the  Jews  of  Escalona  were 
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killed,  and  others  forced  to  accept  baptism.  The 
ghetto  nf  the  city  existed  until  the  general  expul- 
sion; as  late  as  1471  it  paid  a  tax  of  1,000  mara- 
vedis. 

Bibliography  :    MuBoz,  CoUa  rox,  p.  485;  Gedaual 

I  :iiiv;i.  Shalghelci  na-gabbalah,  ed.  Amsterdam,  Ma;  J. 
Amador  de  los  Bios,Sistortadelo8judUi8d<  Egpafia,  111. 
609. 

'■■  M    K. 

ESCAPA  (nBNpD'N,  also  n^xpirx),  JOSEPH 
BEN  SAUL:  Rabbi  of  Smyrna ;  flourished  in  the 
lii-i  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  probablj  born 
at  Dskup,  European  Turkey,  after  which  place  he 
is  named.  At  tirst  rabbi  and  chief  of  the  yeshibah 
at  Salonica,  he  later  filled  the  same  offices  al  Smyrna, 
whereat  the  beginning  he  shared  the  rabbinate  with 
Joshua  Ashkena/i  Azariah.  When  differences  nt 
opinion  arose  between  them  in  regard  in  mailers  of 

ritual,  they  appealed  to  the    rabbis  id'  Salonica  for 

arbitration.  After  his  colleague's  death,  Escapa  re- 
mained sole  rabbi  of  Smyrna  until  the  end  of  Ids 
life.     David  Conforte  says  he  saw  Escapa  when  the 

latter  was  about  one  hundred  years  old.  Escapa 
was  especially  known  for  having  been  the  teacher  of 

Shabbethai  Zebi  and  for  having  afterward  excom- 
municated him.  Escapa  wrote  an  important  work 
called  "Rosh  Xosef,"  a  detailed  commentary  and 
novelise  on  the  four  Turim  of  ];.  Jacob  b.  Asher. 
Part  one,  which  has  been  published,  contains  a  poi 
lion  of  the  Tur  Orah  Hayyim  (Smyrna.  1658);  part 
two.  on  Hoshen  Mishpat,  lias  been  published  up  to 
Ch.  76  (Smyrna,  1659).  lie  also  wrote  responsa; 
"-nine  were  published  under  the  title  of  "Tcshubot 
i;.-!,  Josel  "  (Frankfort-on-the Oder,  1709), 

Bibliography:  Aznlal,  Shem  ha-OedoUm,  i.  76;  Conforte, 
Kort  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  16a,  Berlin,  1846;  Btelnschnel- 
der,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  816;  Idem,  Cat.  limn.  ool.  1458; 
Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  350;  Gr&tz,  Gesch. 
•i'l  ed.,  x.  is:,  urn. 
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ESCHATOLOGY  (from  ri  ;nXmn  -  mnN 
D'CH.  "I  lie  end  Of  days":  Gt'Il.  xlix.  1;  comp. 
<  li  ii  K  XCviii.,  ypn.  "the  Messianic  end  ";  Isa.  ii.  1  ; 
al-"  mnx.  "the  end."  Dent,  xxxii.  20;  Ps.  lxxiii. 
17:  lien  Siia  vii.  86,  xxviii.  (i;  comp.  "Didache," 
xvi.  3);  The  doctrineoi  the  "last  things."  Jewish 
eschatology  deals  primarilj  and  principally  with  the 
final  destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  world  in 
general,  and  only  secondarily  with  the  future  of  the 
individual;  the  main  concern  of  Hebrew  legislator, 
prophet,  and  apocalj  ptic  writer  being  Israel  as  the 
people  of  Cod  and   i be  victory  of  His  truth  and 

j  us  tic i  earth.    The  eschatological  view,  thai  is, 

i  be  expectation  of  the  greater  things  to  come  in  the 
inline,    underlies  the   whole   construction  of    the 

history  of  both    Israel   and    mankind    in    I  he   Bible. 

I  in  patriarchal  history  teems  with  such  prophecies 
xii.  8, 16;  xv.  14;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  18;  xxvi:4); 

the  Mosaic  legislation  has  more  or  less  explicitly  in 
view  the  ivlatinn    of    Israel    to    the    nations  and    the 

final  victory  of  the  former(Ex.  xix.5;  Lev.  xxvi.45; 

Num.  x\iii.  10.  xxiv.  Ii  24;  Dent.  iv.  ii;  vii.  6  et 
\wiii.  1,  f();  xxx.  Betteg.;  xxxii.  48;  xxxiii. 
89).  lint,  it  was  chiefly  the  Prophets  who  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  upon  the  Dw  of  tin  Lord  b 
the  fui  ure  Day  of  Judgment,  Originally  spoken  ol 
as  the  day  w  hen  Yliwn  as  the  God  of  heaven  visits 
V.— 14 


He  earth  with  all  Bis  terrible  powers  of  devastation 
(comp.  Gen.  xix.  24;  Ex.  ix.  28,  xi.  4,  xii.  Ii;  Josh. 

v    III,  the   term  was  employed  by  the 

The  Day  of  Prophets  in  an  eschatological  sense 
the  Lord,      and  invested   with   a    double   charac- 
ter:   on    the  one   hand,  as  the   time  of 

the  manifestation  of  (bid's  punitive  powersof  jus- 
tice directed  against  all  that  provokes  His  wrath, 
and,  on  the  other  band  a-  the  time  Of  the  \  indication 
ami  salvation  of  the  righteous.  In  the  popular  mind 
the  Day  of  the  I.. ml  brought  disaster  only  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel ;  to  His  people  it  brought  victory. 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  2,  v. 

20).      for  Isaiah,  likewise,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  brings 

terror  and  ruin  to  Judah  and  Israel  (Isa,  ii.  12,  x.  3, 
x\ii.  5;  comp.  Micab  i.  8)  as  well  as  to  other  nations 

i  Da.  \i\    25,  wiv.-xxv.).    In  the  same  measure,  how 

ever,  as  Israel  suffers  defeat  a1  the  band  of  the  great 

world  powers,  the  Day  ol  Hie  Lord  in  the  prophetic 
Conception  becomes  a  day  of  wrath  for  the  heathen 
world  and  of  triumph  for  Israel.      In  Zeph.  i  -iii.  it 

is  a  universal  da\  ol  dimin  forall  idolaters,  including 

the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  but  it  ends  w  ith  the  glorj 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  while  the  assembled  heathen 

powers  are  annihilated  liii.  8-12).  This  feature  of 
the  final   destruction,  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 

of  the  heathen  world-empires  bec< is  prominent  and 

typical  in  all  later  prophecies  (Ezek.  xxxviii.,  the 

di  leal    of    Gog    and    MagOg;    Da.    \iii.    6-9,  Babel's 

fall;  Zech.  xii.  'J  etteq.,  xiv.  1  <t  eeq.\  Hag.  i.  6; 
Joel  iv.  [iii.]  8  etseq  :  Da.  Ixvi.  15 et leg.),  the  Day 

of  the  Lord  being  said  to  (nine  as  "a  tire  which  re- 
lines  the  silver"  (Mal.  iii.  '.'  et  seg.,  9;  comp.  Isa, 
xxxiii.  lietseq.).  Especially  Strong  is  the  contrast 
between  the  fate  which  awails  the  heathen  and 
the  salvation  promised  Israel  in  Isa.  xxxiv.-xxxv.. 
whereasother  prophecies  accentuate  rather  the  final 
conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  to  the  belief  in 
the  Lord  (Isa.  ii.  1  etseg.,  xlix.  (i,  Ixvi.  6-21;  Zech. 
viii.  01  if  teg.,  \i\ .  16  et  »■</.). 

In  addition    to   Ibis  conception  of  the  Day  of  the 

Lord,  the  Prophets  developed  the  hope  of  an  ideal 

Messianic  future  through  the  reign  of  a  son  of  the 

bouse  of   David— the  golden  age  of  paradisiacal 

bliss,  of  which  the  traditions  of  all 

Res-        the  ancient   nations  spoke  (see  Dill- 

urrection      matin's   commentary   to    (Jen.    ii.-iii., 

of  p.    Mb.      It  would  come  in  the  form  of 

the  Dead,     a  world  of  perfect  peace  and  harmony 

among  all  creatures,  the  angelic  state 

of  man  before  his  sin  (Isa.  xi.  1-10,  Ixv.  17-25: 
"new  heavens  and  a  new  earth").  It  was  only  a 
step  lint  her  lo  predict  the  visitation  of  all  the  king 

douis  of  the  earth,  to  be  followed  by  the  swallowing 
up  nf  death  forever  and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  Israel,  so  thai  all  the  people  of  the  Lord  might 
witness  the  glorious  salvation  (Da.  xxiv.  21-xxv. 
h,  xxvi.  Hi).  Thehopeof  resurrection  had  been  ex - 
ed  bj  L/ekiei  only  with  reference  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  such  (Ezek,  xxxvii.v  Under  Persian  in 
ib  hi  1 1 1 1,  however,  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  under 

unit    a   change,  and    was   made   pari   of   the  Day  of 

Judgment;    hence    ill    Dan.    \ii     2    the    leslirieelii.il    is 

extended  to  both  the  «  Icked  and  the  righteous:  the 
latter  "shall  awake  to  everlasting  life."  the  former"  to 

shame  and  everlasting  horror  "  I  A.  V.  "contempt  "I. 
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li   is  certainly   iucorrect  to  speak  of  an  escbato- 

logical  system   of  the  Bible,  in  which  there  is  no 

trace  of  an   established   belief  in   the  future  life. 

Both  Ben  Sira  and  Tobit  still  adhere  to  the  ancient 

view  of  Sheol  as  the  land  of  the  shades  (see  Sheol). 

1 1  «  as  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation 

The  which  concerned  the  Prophets  and  the 

Formation    people;  ami  the  hope  voiced  by  proph- 

of  an        et,  psalmist,  and  liturgical  pod    was 

Eschato-     simply  that  the  Lord  as  the  Only  One 

logical       will  establish  His  kingdom  over  the 

System.  whole  earth  (Ex.  xv.  18;  Micah  ii.  13, 
iv.  7;  Obad.  31;  Zeeh.  xiv.  9;  Isa. 
xxiv.  33;  Ps.  xciii.  1,  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  1,  xcix.  1). 
This  implied  not  only  the  reunion  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  16  et  see/. ;  Zeph.  iii.  30),  but  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  surviving  the  divine  day 
of  wrath  as  well  as  the  downfall  of  the  heathen 
powers  (Zeph.  iii.  8-9;  Zech.  xiv.  9-19;  Isa.  lvi.  6, 
lxiii.  1-6;  Ps.  ii.  8-13).  It  seems  that,  because  of 
the  tribulation  which  the  house  of  Zerubbabel  had 
to  undergo — not,  as  Dalman  ("Die  Worte  Jesu,"  p. 
343)  thinks,  "because  the  Messiah  was  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  national  hope" — the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  from  the  house  of  David  was  kept 
in  the  background,  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Day  of  the  Lord  who  would 
reassemble  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  placed  in  the 
foreground  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  10;  I  Mace.  xiv. 
41).     See  Elijah. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Sadducees  or  the 
ruling  house  of  Zadok  shared  in  the  Messianic  hope 
of  the  people  (see  Sadducees).  It  was  the  class  of 
the  Hasidim  and  their  successors,  the  Essenes,  who 
made  a  special  study  of  the  prophetical  writings  in 
order  to  learn  the  future  destiny  of  Israel  and  man- 
kind (Dan.  ix.  3;  Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  £g  6,  13; 
nl,  hi,  "Ant."  xiii.  5,  §  9,  where  the  term  eifiapfievq  is 
to  be  taken  eschatologically).  While  announcing 
the  coining  events  in  visions  and  apocalyptic  wri- 
tings concealed  from  the  multitude  (see  Apocalyp- 
tic Literature),  they  based  their  calculations  upon 
unfulfilled  prophecies  such  as  Jeremiah's  seventy 
years  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10),  and  accordingly  tried 
to  fix  "  the  end  of  days  "  (Dan.  ix.  35  et  seq. ;  Enoch, 
lxxxix.  59).  The  Talmud  reproachingly  calls  these 
men,  who  frequently  brought  disappointment  and 
wo  upon  the  people,  "  mahsbebe  kezim  "  (calculators 
of  the  [Messianic]  ends:  Sanh.  9Tb;  comp.  931),  99a; 
Ket.  Ilia;  Shab.  138b;  'Eduy.  ii.  9-10;  for  the  ex- 
pression J'Q'n  Y\),  see  Dan.  xii.  4,  13;  Assumptio 
Mosis,  i.  18,  xii.  4;  II  Esd.  iii.  14;  Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  xxvii.  15;  Matt.  xiii.  39,  xxiv.  3).  It  can 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  these  Hasidean  or  apoc- 
alyptic writers  took  a  sublime  view  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  in  dividing  it  into  great  world- 
epochs  counted  either  after  empires  or  millenniums, 
and  in  seeing  its  consummation  in  the 
The  establishment  of  "the  kingdom  of  the 

"  Kingdom  Lord,"  called  also,  in  ordertoavoid  the 

of  God."  use  of  the  Sacred  Name,  COL"  JToSd 
("  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ").  This  pro- 
phetic goal  of  human  history  at  once  lent  to 
all  struggle  and  suffering  of  the  people  of  God  a 
higher  meaning  and  purpose,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  new  comfort  was  offered  to  the  saints  in  their 


trials.  This  is  the  idea  underlying  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  "kingdoms  of  the  powers  of  the  earth" 
and  "the  kingdom  of  God  "  which  isto  bedelivered 
over  at  the  end  of  time  to  the  saints,  the  people 
of  Israel  (Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  14,  37).  It  is,  however, 
utterly  erroneous  to  assert,  as  do  Schilrer  ("Ge- 
sehichte,"  ii.  504  et  seq.)  and  Bousset  ("Religion  des 
Judenthums,"  pp.  202  etsa/. ),  that  this  kingdom  of 
God  meant,  a  political  triumph  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  other  nations.  As  may 
be  learned  from  Tobit  xiii.  11  et  seq.,  xiv.  6,  quoted 
by  Schilrer  (I.e.  ii.  507),  and  from  the  ancient  New- 
Year's  liturgy  (see  also  'Alenu),  "the  conversion 
of  all  creatures  to  become  one  single  band  to  do 
God's  will"  is  the  foremost  object  of  Israel's  Mes- 
sianic hope;  only  the  removal  of  "  the  kingdom  of 
violence  "  must  precede  the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom.  This  hope  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  expressed  also  in  the  Kaddisii  (comp. 
Lord's  Prayer)  and  in  the  eleventh  benediction  of 
the  "Shemoneh  'Esreh,"  whereas  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  wickedness  first  found  expression 
in  the  added  (nineteenth)  benediction  (afterward 
directed  chiefly  against  obnoxious  informers  and 
heretics;  see  Liturgy),  and  was  in  the  Hellenistic 
propaganda  literature,  the  Sibyllines  (iii.  47,  767  1 1 
al.),  emphasized  especially  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen. 

In  contrasting  the  future  kingdom  of  God  with 

the  kingdom  of  the  heathen  powers  of  the  world  the 

apocalyptic  writers  were  undoubtedly 

World-       influenced  by  Parsism,  which  saw  the 

Epochs.  world  divided  between  Ahuramazda 
and  Angro-mainyush,  who  battle  with 
each  other  until  finally  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  period  of  the  twelve  world-millenniums,  is 
defeated  by  the  former  after  a  great  crisis  in  which 
the  bad  principle  seems  to  win  the  upper  hand  (see 
Plutarch,  "On  Isis  and  Osiris,"  ch.  47;  Buudahis, 
xxxiv.  1;  "Bahman  Yasht,"  i.  5,  ii.  22  et  seq. ;  "S. 
B.  E."  v.  149, 193  et  seq. ;  Btade,  "  Ueber  den  Einfluss 
des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judenthum,"  1898,  pp.  14")  et 
seq.).  The  idea  of  four  world-empires  succeeding 
one  another  and  represented  by  the  four  metals 
(Dan.  ii.,  vii.),  which  also  has  its  parallel  in  Parsism 
("Bahman  Yasht,"  i.  3),  and  in  Hindu,  Greek,  and 
Roman  traditions  ("Laws  of  Manes,"  i.  71  etseq.; 
Hesiod,  "Works  and  Days,"  pp.  109  etseq.-  Ovid, 
"  .Metamorphoses,"  i.  89),  seems  to  rest  upon  an  an- 
cient tradition  which  goes  back  to  Babylonia  (see 
Gunkel's  commentary  on  Genesis,  1903,  p.  241). 
Gunkel  finds  in  the  twelve  millenniums  of  Persian 
belief  an  astronomical  world-year  with  four  seasons, 
and  sees  the  four  Babylonian  world-epochs  repro- 
duced in  the  four  successive  periods  of  Adam. 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  The  four  periods  oc 
cur  again  in  Enoch,  lxxxix.  et  seq.  (see  Kautzsch, 
"Pseudepigraphen,"  p.  394)  and  Rev.  vi.  1;  also  in 
Zech.  ii.  1  (A.  V.  i.  18),  vi.  1 ;  anil  Dan.  viii.  33 ;  and  the 
four  undivided  animals  in  the  vision  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  9)  were  by  the  early  haggadists  (Johanan 
b.  Zakkai,  in  Gen.  R.  xliv. ;  Apoe.  Abraham,  xv., 
xxviii.)  referred  to  the  four  world-empires  in  an 
eschatological  sense. 

The  Perso-Babylonian  world-year  of  twelve  mil- 
lenniums, however,  was  transformed  in  Jewish  es- 
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chatology  into  a  «orld-\vcck  of  seven  millenniums 
corresponding  with  the  week  of  Creation,  tin-  verse 
"  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  bul  as  yesterday  " 

(Ps.  xc.  S  [A.  V.  4])  having  suggested 

A  World-     the  idea  thai  the  present  world  of  toil 

Week.        C'olam  ba-zeh")  is  to  be  followed  bya 

Sabbatical  millennium,  "tin-  world  to 
come''  C'olam  ha  ba'":  Tamid  \  ii.  4;  1!.  II.  31a; 
Sanh.  '.I'm ;  All.  R.  N.  i.,ed.  Si  hechter,  p  5;  Knoch, 
xxiii.  1;  II  Esdras  vii.  30,  43;  Testament  of  Abra- 
ham, A.  xi\.,I!.vii.  ;VitaA  Ri  <.\  xx.l; 
II  Peter  iii.  s;  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  xv.;  Irenseus, 
-  3).  of  tli.  se  the  si\  millenniums  were  again 
divided,  as  in  Parsism,  into  three  periods:  the  flrsl 
0  years  devoid  of  the  Law;  tin'  next  2,000  years 
under  the  rule  of  the  Law  ;  and  the  last  '.'  000  years 
preparing  amid  struggles  and  through  catastrophes 
for  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  (Sanh.  97a  :  'Ah.  Zarah  9a; 
Hidr.  Teh.  xc.  17);  the  Messianic  era  is  said  to  begin 
4. '-".H  years  after  Creation  (comp.  the  5, 500  years  after 

('nation,  after  the  lapse  of  which  tin-  Messiah  is 
expected,  in  Vita  Ache  et  Eva'.  -4'.':  also  Assumptio 
M"sis,  x.  12).  On  a  probably  similar  calculation, 
which  placed  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
at  3828  (Sanh.  I.e.),  rests  also  the  division  of  the 
world  into  twelve  epochs  of  400  years,  nine  and  a 
half  of  which  epochs  had  passed  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (II  Esdras  xiv.  11 ;  comp. 
vii.  28).  Twelve  periods  occur  also  in  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Barueh  (xxvii.,  liii.)  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Abraham  (xxix.);  the  ten  millenniums  of 
Enoch  xxi.  G,  however,  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  ten  weeks  inch,  xciii.,  that  is,  10x700  years.  As 
a  matter  id'  course,  Biblical  chronology  was  always 
so  construed  as  to  bring  the  six  millenniums  into 
accord  with  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  time; 
only  by  special  favor  would  the  mystery  of  the  end 
known  only  to  God,  be  revealed  to  His  saints  (Dan. 
xii.  9;  II  Esd.  iv.  1!7,  xi.  44;  Syriac  Apoc.  Barueh, 
liv.  l.lxxxi.  4;  Matt,  xxiv.86;  Pes.  54b).  The  end 
was  believed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  merit  of  a 
cci  tain  number  of  saints  or  martyrs  (Enoch,  xlvii  I . 
II  Esd.  iv.  86;  Rev.  vii.  4),  or  by  the  completion  of 
the  number  of  human  souls  sent  from  their  heavenly 
abode  to  the  earth,  the  number  of  created  souls  being 
fixed  (Syriac  Apoc.  Barueh,  \\iii.  4;  'Ab. Zarah 5a 
Yeb.  63b).  Finally,  it  was  taught,  that  "he  who 
announces  the  Messianic  time  based  on  calculation 
forfeits  his  own  share  in  tin-  future"  di  .lose,  in 

Derek  F.rez,  ]{.  xi.)  and  that  "  the  advent  of  the  Ml 
siah  is  dependent   upon   general  repentance  brought 

about  by  the  prophet   Elijah"  (Sanh.  97b;  Pirke  i: 

El.  xliii.;   Assumptio  MosiS,  i.  18). 

There    prevails  a    singular    harmony   among    the 
apocalyptic  writings  and   traditions,   especially   re- 
garding the  successive  stages  of  the  eschatolo 
drama.    The  first  of  these  i>  the  "travail"  ol  the 
Messianic  time  <rvL"D  ?C5>  1^2i"i;  literally,  "thi 
fering  of   the  Messiah  ",   i  omp.   Pesik    R,  21,  84 
Shah  118a;  Pes.  118a;  Sanh.  98b;  Mck.,  Beshallah, 
Wayassa',  4,  6 ;  or  n'B'Dri 'pan.  Matt.  xx«   v:  Mark 
xiii.  0,  taken   from    Qosea   xiii.   13).     The   idea   that 
the  gnat  redemption  shall  he  preceded   by   ■ 

distress,   darkness,   and    moral   decline   seems   to    he 

based  on  such  prophetic  passages  as  Ilosea  xiii.  1:1 
etMfj.;  Joel  ii.  10 etseg.;  Micab  vii.  1-6;  Zech.  xiv. 


Betsey  .    Dan    xii.  1.     The  view  itself,  however,  is 
not  that  of  the  Prophets,  whose  outlook  is  altogethi  i 
optimistic  and  eudemonistie  ,  Isa.    xi.  1-9,    Ix\     Ii 
2")),  but  more  in  accordance  with  th. 
Travail  of   older  non-Jewish  belief  in  a  constant 
the         decline  ,,i'  the  world,  from  the  goldi  n 
Messianic     and  silver  to  the  brass  and   iron 
Time.         until  it  ends  in  a  final  cataclysm   or 
Conflagration,   contemplated  alike    by 
old  Teuton    and    Greek    legend.       It    was    particu- 
larly owing  to  Persian  intluence  that   the  contrast 
hi  this  world,  in  which  evil,  death,  and  sin  pre- 
x  nil.   and    the    future    world,    "which    is  altogether 

a 1 "  i  Tamid  i.e.),  was  so  strongl]  emphasized,  and 

the  view  prevailed  that  the  transition  from  the  one 

to  ihe  othi  '  Id  be  brought  about  only  through  a 

great  crisis,  the  Big  us  of  decay  of  a  dying  world  and 
tin-  birth-throes  of  a  new  one  to  in-  ushered  into  ex- 
istence. Persian  eschatology  had  no  difficulty  in 
utilizing  old  mythological  and  cosmologies!  material 
from  Babylonia  in  picturing  the  distress  and  dis- 
order of  the  last  days  of  the  world  (Hundahis,  xxx 
18  etit'/.;  Plutarch,  I.e.  47;  Ilahman,  I.e.  ii.  23 .  I  &  q  . 
iii.  60);  Jewish  eschatology  had  to  borrow  the  same 

elsewhere  or  give  Biblical  terms  and  passagesanew 

meaning  so  as  to  make  all   terrestrial  and   celestial 

powers  appear  as  participants  in  the  final  catas 
tropin-.  This  world,  owing  to  the  sin  of  the  first 
man  (II  Esd.  iv.  80),  or  through  the  fall  of  Ihe 
angels  (Enoch,  Vi.-Xi.),  has   been  laden  with  curses 

and  is  und.r  the  sway  of  the  power  of  evil,  and  the 
end  will  accordingly  be  a  combat  of  God  with  these 

powers  of  evil  either  in   the  heavens  above  or  on 

earth  (Isa.  xxiv.  21  etseg.,  xxv.  7,  xxvii.   1;    Dan. 

vii.  11,  viii.  9;  11. .ok  of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  29;  Test. 
Patr.,  Asher,  7,  Dan.  5;  Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  1; 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  ii.  25  < '  seg.;  and  see  Gunkel, 
"Schopfung  uud  Chaos,"  pp.  171-398).  The  whole 
world,  then,  appears  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  before 
its  downfall.  A  description  of  these  Messianic  woes 
is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  xx.  tl-25;  Sibyl 
ii.  1 ".  I  .  I  »</.,  iii.  7!)ii  et  »*/.  ;  Enoch,  xeix.  4  et 
».'/., <■  letseq  .  [I  Esd.  v.  vi.;  Syriac  Apoc.  Barueh 
xxv. -xxvii.,  xlviii.  81 <  t  seq. .  Ixx.  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  6-29; 
Rev.  \i.  ix.;  Sotah  i\.  1.");  Derek  Erez  Zuta  x.  ; 
Sanh.  '.Mil'  97a.  "A  thiol  part  of  all  the  world's 
woes  will  come  in  the  generation  of  the  Messiah" 
(Midr.  Teh  l's.  ii.  'J).  In  all  these  passages  evil  por 
tents  are   predicted,    such  as  visions  of    swools.    of 

hi I,  and  of  warfare  in  the  sky  (Sibyllincs,  iii.  795; 

comp.  I. ukc   xxi.   21;  Josephus,  "I!   J  "  vi.  5,  §8), 

disorder  in  the  whole  celestial  system  (  K ill,  Ixxx 

4-7;  II  Esd.  v.  -I ;  comp.  Anms  viii.  9;  Joel  ii.  10). 
in  the  produce  of  the  earth  (Enoch,  Ixxx.  '.';  I '...ok  ol 
Jubilees,    xxiii.    |s;    ||    Ksd.    vi.    22;    Sibyllincs,    iii. 

589),  and  in  human  progi  n  (Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii. 
Mbyllim  -,  ii.  154  ,/  se?.;  II  Esd.  v.  s.  vi.  21). 

Birds  and  beasts,  trees,  stones,  and  wells    will, ease 

to  act  in  harmony  with  nature  1 1 1  Ksd.  v.  (i  S.  vi.  24). 

Particularly  prominent  among  the  plagues  of  the 

time,  of  which    Barueh    xxviii.    2   :l  counts   twelve, 

will  be  "the  gword,  famine,  earthquake,  and  tire". 

according   to  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  18,  "  illness  and 

pain,  frost   and    fever,  famine  and  death.  SWOrd  and 

captivitj  ";    but   greater  than   the  terror  and  havoc 

I  b\  the  elements  will   be  the  moral  corruption 
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and  perversion,  the  wickedness  and  unchastity  an- 
ticipated in  prophetic  \  isions,  and  the  power  of  evil 
spirits  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  I.e.  and  lxx.  3-8;  Book 
of  Jubilees,  sxiii.  18-19).  This  view  of  the  prev- 
alence of  tlic  spirit  of  evil  and  seduction  to  sin  in 
the  last  days  received  special  emphasis  in  the  Ha- 
sidean  schools;  lirnee  the  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  tannaitie  and  the  apocalyptic  picture  of 
the  time  preceding  the  Messianic  advent:  "In  the 
last  days  false  prophets  [pseudo-Messiahs]  and 
corrupters  will  increase  and  sheep  be  turned  into 
wolves,  love  into  hatred;  lawlessness  [see  Bei.iai.] 
will  prevail,  causingmen  to  hate,  persecute,  and  de- 
liver up  each  other;  and  Satan,  'the  world-deceiver' 
(see  Antichrist),  will  in  the  guise  of  the  Son  of 
God  perform  miracles,  and  as  ruler  of  the  earth 
commit  unheard-of  crimes"  ("Didache,"  xvi.  Set 
seq. ;  Sibyllines, ii.  165  et  seq.,  m.  63;  Matt.  xxiv.  5-12; 
II  Tim.  iii.  1  et  set/.).  The  rabbinic  description  is 
similar;  "The  footsteps  of  the  Messiah  [rrrormpy. 
I  a  ken  from  Ps.  lxxxix.  52;  comp.  the  term  1t,"J7  2p]l- 
"the  last  davs  of  the  rule  of  Esau"  =  "Edom — 
Home  "  ;  II  Esd.  vi.  8-10 ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  lxiii. ;  Yal- 
kut  and  Midrash  lia-Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  on  Gen. 
xxv.  26;  Pirke  Ii.  El.  xxxii.]  are  seen  in  the  turning 
of  the  schoolhouse  into  a  brothel,  the  desolation  of 
Galilee  and  Gaulanitis,  the  going  about  of  the  scribes 
and  saints  as  despised  beggars,  the  insolence  and 
lawlessness  of  the  people,  the  disrespect  of  the 
younger  generation  toward  the  older,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  rulers  to  heresy"  (Sotah  ix.  15;  Derek 
Erez  Zutax.  ;  Sanh.  97b;  Cant.  Ii.  ii.  13;  Kit.  112b; 
in  these  passages  amoraim  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  are  often  credited  with  the  views  of  tan- 
naim  of  the  first;  comp.  also  Shab.  118a  with  Mek., 
Beshallah,  I.e.).  Simon  ben  Yohai  (comp.  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  x.  with  Sanh.  I.e.)  counts  seven  periods 
of  tribulation  preceding  the  advent  of  the  son  of 
David.  The  Abraham  Apocalypse  (xxx.)  mentions 
ten  plagues  as  being  prepared  for  the  heathen  of  the 
lime:  (1)  distress;  (2)  conflagration ;  (3)  pestilence 
among  beasts;  (4)  famine;  (o)earthcpuakesand  wars; 
(6)  hail  and  frost;  (7)  wild  beasts;  (8)  pestilence  and 
death  among  men  ;  (9)  destruction  and  flight  (comp. 
Isa.  xx vi.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  5);  and  (10)  noises  and 
rumblings  (comp.  mSlp  in  the  sixth  period  of  Simon 
b.  Yohai;  comp.  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  17,  where  also 
seven  periods  precede  the  kingdom  of  God). 

An  important  part  in  the  eschatological  drama  is 

ned  to  Israel's  final  combat  with  the  combined 

.  forces  of  the  heathen  nations  under 

The  War     the  leadership  of  Gog  and  Magog,  bar- 

of  Gog-  and  barian    tribes  of    the   North    (Ezek. 

Magog.  xxxviii.-xxxix. ;  see  Goo  and  Ma- 
'."<).  Assembled  for  a  tierce  attack 
upon  Israel  in  the  mountains  near  Jerusalem,  they 
will  suffer  a  terrible  and  crushing  defeat,  and  Israel's 
land  will  thenceforth  forever  remain  the  seat  of 
God's  kingdom,  Whether  originally  identical  or 
identified  only  afterward  by  Biblical  interpretation 
with  the  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joel 
[v.  [A.V.iii.]  12;  comp.  Zech.  xiv.  2  and  Isa.  xxv.  6, 
where  the  great  warfare  against  heathen  armies  is 
spoken  of),  the  warfare  against  (Jul'  and  Magog 
formed  the  indispensable  prelude  (■>  tie  Messianic 
era  in  every  apocalyptic  vision  (Sibyllines,  iii.  319 


,i  seq.,  512  et  seq.,  632  et  seq.;  v.  101;  Rev.  xx.  8; 
Enoch,  lvi.  5  et  seq.,  where  the  place  of  Gog  and 
Magogis  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  Medes;  II  Esd. 
xiii.  5.  "a  multitude  of  men  without  number  from 
the  four  winds  of  the  earth  "  ;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch, 
LXX.  7-10;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  xi.  26,  xxiv.  17. 
Ex.  xl.  11,  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  Isa.  xxxiii.  2.~> : 
comp.  Num.  xxiv.  7[Septuagint,  r<jj-  fur  "Agag"]; 

-"■   l-j.DAD  AND  MEDAD). 

Ii.  Eliezer(Mek.,  Beshallah,  l.c  )  mentions  the  Gog 
and  Magog  war  together  with  the  Messianic  woes 
and  the  Last  Judgment  as  the  three  modes  of  divine 
chastisement  preceding  the  millennium.  Ii.  Akiba 
assigns  both  to  the  Cog  and  Magog  war  and  to  the 
Last  Judgment  a  duration  of  twelve  months  ('Eduy. 
ii.  10);  Lev.  R.  xix.  has  seven  years  instead,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ezek.  xxxix.  9;  Ps.  ii.  1-9  is  referred 
to  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog  ('Ab.  Zarah  3b;  Ber. 
7b;  Pesik.  ix.  79a;  Tan.,  Noah,  ed.  Buber,  24; 
Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  ii.). 

The  destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog's  army  im- 
plies not,  as  falsely  stated  by  Weber  ("  Altsynagogale 
Theologie,"  1880,  p.  369),  followed  by  Bousset  ("  Re- 
ligion des  Judenthums,"  p.  222),  the  extermination 
of  the  Gentile  world  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic 
reign,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  heathen  powers 
who  oppose  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  establish- 
ing of  the  Messianic  reign  (see  Enoch,  lvi.-lvii., 
according  to  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  gathered 
and  brought  to  the  Holy  Land  after  the  destruction 
of  the  heathen  hosts;  Sifre,  Deut.  343;  and  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Num.  xi.  26). 

The  Gentiles  who  submit  to  the  Law  are  expected 
to  survive  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  lxxii.  4;  Apoc. 
Abraham,  xxxi.);  and  those  nations  that  did  not 
subjugate  Israel  will  be  admitted  by  the  Messiah  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Pesik.  Ii.  1,  after  Isa.  lxvi. 
23).  The  Messiah  is  called  "Hadrach"  (Zech.  ix 
1),  as  the  one  who  leads  the  heathen  world  to  repent- 
ance (-p"nn).  though  he  is  tendc  to  Israel  and  harsh 
toward  the  Gentiles  (-pi  "in :  Cant.  R.  vii.  5).  The 
loyalty  of  the  latter  will  be  severely  tested  (Ab. 
Zarah  2b  et  seq.),  while  during  the  established  reign 
of  the  Messiah  the  probation  time  of  the  heathen  will 
have  passed  over  (Yeb.  24b).  "A  third  part  of  the 
heathen  world  alone  will  survive  "  (Sibyllines,  iii.  544 
it  »'/..  v.  103,  alter  Zech.  xiii.  8;  in  Tan.,  Shofetim, 
ed.  Buber,  10,  this  third  part  is  referred  to  Israel, 
which  alone,  as  the  descendants  of  the  three  patri- 
archs, will  escape  the  fire  of  Gehenna).  According  to 
Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xl.  1,  2,  it  is  the  leader  of  the 
Gog  and  Magog  hosts  who  will  alone  survive,  to  he 
brought  bound  before  the  Messiah  on  Mount  Zion 
and  judged  and  slain.  According  to  II  Esd.  xiii. 
9  et  seq.,  fire  will  issue  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Messiah  and  consume  the  whole  army.  This  indi- 
cates an  identification  of  Gog  and  Magog  with  "the 
wicked  one"  of  Isa.  xi.  4,  interpreted  as  the  per- 
sonification of  wickedness,  Angro  -  mainyush  (see 
Armii.us).  InMidrash  Wayosha'  (Jellinek,  "B.  II." 
i.  56)  Gog  is  the  leader  of  the  seventy-two  nations 
of  the  world,  minus  one  (Israel),  and  makes  war 
against  the  Most  High  ;  be  is  smitten  down  by  God. 
Armilus  rises  as  the  last  enemy  of  God  and  Israel. 

The  great  event  preparatory  to  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah   is   the   gathering   of   the  exiles,    "kibbuz 
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galiyyot."  This  hope,  voiced  in  Deut.  xxx.3;  [sa. 
xi   12;  Micah  iv.  0,  vii.  11  ;  Ezek.  x.wix.  27  ;  Zech.  xi. 

10-12  and  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  is  made  cspe- 

Gathering   cially  impressive  by  the  description  in 

of  Isa.  xxvii.  13  of  the  return  of  all  the 

the  Exiles,  strayed  ones  from  Assyria  and  Egypt, 

and  by  the  announcement  that  "the 
Gentiles  themselves  shall  carry  Israel's  sons  and 
daughters  on  their  arms  to  Jerusalem  with  presents 
for  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xlix.  22,  lx.  4-0,  lxvi.  20).  It 
was  accordingly  dwelt  upon  as  a  miraculous  act  in 
the  Bynagogal  liturgy  and  song  (Shemoneh  'Esreh; 
Meg.  1 7a ;  Cant.  xi.  1,  xvii.  31),  as  well  us  in  apoc- 
alyptic visions  (Apoc.  Abraham,  xxxi. ;  II  Esd.  xiii. 
13;  Matt.  xxiv.  31).  God  shall  bring  them  back 
from  the  East  and  the  West  (Baruch,  iv.  37,  v.  5  et 
seq.\  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxvi.  18;  Tobit  xiii.  13); 
Elijah  shall  gather  them  and  the  .Messiah  summon 
them  together  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  10;  Sibyl- 
lines,  ii.  171-;*?;  Cant.  xvii.  26;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex. 
vi.  is,  xl.  9-10,  Num.  xxiv.  7.  Deut.  xxx.  4.  Jer. 
xxxiii.  18).  In  wagons  carried  by  the  winds  the 
exiles  shall  be  borne  along  with  a  mighty  noise 
(Enoch,  lvii.  1  it  teq  ;  Zeb.  116a;  Cant.  K.  and  Hag- 
gadal  Shir  ha  Sliirim  to  Cant.iv.  16;  .Midr.  Teh.  to 
Ps,  Ixxxvii.  6).  and  a  pillar  of  light  shall  lead  them 
(Philo,  "De  Execrationibus,"  8-9),     The  Lost  Ten 

Tribes  shall   be  miraculously   brought    back   across 

the  mighty  waters  of  the  River  Euphrates  (II  Esd. 
xiii.  89-47;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  Ixzvii. ;  Sanh.  x. 
13;  Tan.,  Mikkez  and  Shclah,  i.  203,  iii.  79,  ed. 
Buber,  after  Isa.  xi.  15;  sec  Arzareth;  Sam- 
bation  ;  Tin  TRIBES). 

The  central  place  in  the  eschatological  system  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  occupied  by  the  adventof  the 
Messiah.      Nevertheless  the  days  of 
The  Days    the   Messiah  ("yemot  ha-Mashiah "), 
ofthe        the  time  when  the  prophetic-  predic- 
Messiah.      lions  regarding  the  reign  of  the  de- 
-i  endant  of  David  And  their  fulfilment, 
do  not  form  the  end  of  the  world's  history,  but  arc 
merely  the  accessary  preparatory  siaL'e  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  ("malkut  shamayim"),  which,  when 

once  established,  will  last  forever  (Dan.  vii.  27; 
Sibyllincs,  iii.  47  et  seq. .  707  et  seq. ;  Mek.,  lieshallab. 
'Anialek,  end).      The  .Messiah  is  merely   "the  chosen 

one"  (Enoch,  xlv.  3,  xlix.  2,  li.  3etseq.);  he  causes 

the  people  to  seek   tlie  Lord  I  llosea  iii.  5;  Isa.  xi.  '.I; 

Zech.  xii.  H;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  \  xxvii.  24 et  seq.), and, 
as  "the  Son  of  God,"  causes  the  nations  to  worship 
Him  (Enoch,  cv.  2;  II  Esd.  viii.  28etseq.,  xiii.  32- 
52,  xi\ .  0,  after  Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix.  27  ,t  seq  I  The 
time  of  his  kingdom  is  therefore  limited  according 
to  some  to  three  generations  (Mek.,  I.e.,  aftei  I. 
x\ii.  16,  TT  *nD);  according  to  others,  to  40  or  70 

to  365  or  400  years,  or  to  1.' .'coo    I  or  7,000 

years  (Sanh.  99a,  97b;  Pesty.  K.  1.  end;  Midi 
Tib.  xc.  17);  the  number  400,  however,  based  upon 
a  combination  of  Gen.  w.  13  and  Ps.  xc  15 
I'esik.  I!.  1),  is  supported  by  II  Esd  -vii.  28  et  seq., 
where  it  is  positively  Btated  that  after  his  400  years' 
reign  the  Messiah  will  die  to  rise  again,  alter  the 
laps.-  of  a  week,  with  the  rest  of  the  righteous  in  the 
world's  regeneration.     It  is  probably  to  emphasize 

bis  human  character  that   tin-  Messiah  is  frequently 

called  the  "Son  of  Man  "(Dan.  viii   18    Enoch,  xlvi 


2et  teq. ,  xlviii.  2.  lxii.  7;  sec  Man,  Son  ok).  For  it  is 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  God  for  Israel  and 

the  whole1  race-  of  man  that  he  is  to  appear  as  the 
triumphant  warrior  king  to  subjugate  the-  nations 
(Sibyllincs,  iii.  05:5  055),  to  lead  in  the  war  against 
and  Magog  II  Esd.  xiii.  32;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  20).  to  annihilate  all  the  powers  of 
wickedness  and  idolatry,  cleanse  tin-  Holy  Land  and 

city  from  all  heathen  elements,  build  tin-  new  house 
of  t  In?  Lord  "pure  and  holy."  and  become  the  Re 
deemer  of  Israel  (Syriac  Apoc,  Baruch,  xxxix.  7  <  r 

Seq.,  Ixxii.  2;  Cant.  xvii.  21  HO;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
xlix.  11,  Ex.  xl.  ft.  Num.  xi.  10,  Isa.  x.  27;  comp. 
I'hilee,  ■•  De  l'r.-emiis  et  Poenis,"  with  reference  to 
Num.  xxiv.  7):  "in-  is  to  redeem  the-  entire  creation 
by  chastising  tin-  evil-doers  and  making  the  nations 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  world  see  the  glory  of  God  " 
(II  Esd.  xiii.  26-38;  Cant.  xvii.  :;i).  "Free  from 
sin,  from  desire  for  wealth  or  power,  a  pun-,  wise, 
and    holy  king   imbued    with    the   spirit    of  (bid,  he 

will  lead  all  to  righteousness  and  holiness  (Cant. 
xvii.  32-43;  Sibylline  s,  iii.  40,  v.  414  et  seq.  .  Test. 
I'atr..  Levi.  IS;  Midr.  Teh.  Ixxii.  12;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Gen.  xlix.  12,  ami  [sa.  xi.  2,  xli.  1). 

The  Messianic  time,  accordingly,  means  first  of  all 
the  cessation  of  all  subjection  of  Israel  by  other 
powers  (nVSTJO  TOSTC  Ber.  34b;  Sanh.  01b).  while 
the  kingdoms  anil  nations  will  bring  tributes  to  the 
Messiah  (Pes.  lisb;  Gen.  Ii.  lxxviii.;  Tan.,  Yelam- 
denu,  Shofetim;  Sibyllincs,  iii.  350,  iv.  145,  all  based 
upon  Ps.  Ixxii.  10  and  lxviii.  82);  furthermore,  it 
will  be  a  time  of  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  to 
monotheism  (Tobit  xiv.  fi;  Sibyllincs,  iii  616,  624, 
716  et  seq.  ;  Enoch,  xlviii.  4  et  *<</.  ;  'Ab.  Zaruh  24a. 
after   Zeph.   iii.   '.)).   though   the   Holy 

Time  of  Lund  itself  will  not  be  inhabited  by 
Universal  strangers  (Cant.  xvii.  28;  Sibyllincs, 
Peace.  v.  201;  Book  of  Jubilees,  1.  5).  Both 
earth  and  man  will  lie  blessed  with 
wondrous  fertility  ami  vigor  (Enoch,  x.  17-19, 
"They  will  live  until  they  have-  a  thousand  chil- 
dren"; Sibyllincs,  iii.  620  et  seq  .  743;  Syriac  Apoc-. 
Baruch,  xxix.  5;  comp.  Papias'  description  of  the 
millennium  given  us  coming  directly  from  Jesus,  in 
Irena-us,  "  Aelversus  lla-nses."  v.  33.  :i-4 ;  Kct. 
Ulb;  Shab.  30b,  "The  earth  will  produce  new 
fruits  daily,  women  will  bear  children  daily,  and  the 
land  will  yield  loaves  of  bread  and  garments  of  silk," 
all  with  nil  nine  I,.  Pa  ixxii.  16;  Deut.  xxxii.  1; 
Gen.  xlix.  11;  comp.  Targ.  Yer  i.  The  days  ol  the 
youth  of  the  earth  will  be  renewed;  people  will 
again  reach  the  age  of  1,000 years  (Book of  Jubilees, 

\\\.  27;  comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  20);  the  birth  of  children 
will  be  free-  from  pain  (Syriac  Apoc.  liaruch,  Ixxiii. 
00,  after  Da.  viii.  8;  Philo,  "De  Pr.-cmiis  et  Penis," 
15  it  teq.);  there  will  no  longer  be-  strife  and  illness. 
ue  or  trouble,  bio  peace,  health,  and  joy  (Enoch, 
\     10  22;   Sibyllincs.  iii.  871;    Syriac-  ft.poi      Baruch, 

Ixxiii.  l-5t.    All  physical  ailments  ami  defects  will 

be-  lieal.-d  (Gen.  U.  \c\  ,  I'esik  I!  42  [,d.  Fried- 
man ii.  p  1 1 7.  cot ,] ;  Midr.  Teh.  cxlvi  8;  Eccl  K.  i. 
o  after  Da.  xxxv.  6;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  5).     A  Bpiri 

tual   regeneration  will  also  take-   place,  and  Israel's 

sons  and  daughters  will  prophesj   (Num.   R.  xv., 

iMe  i  .loci  iii.  1  [A.  V.  ii.  28],  a  passage  which  con- 
tradicts ih.  statement  of  Bousset,  /  c   p   229), 
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The  Messiah  will  furthermore  win  the  heathen  by 
bhe  spirit  of  wisdom  and  righteousness  which  rests 
upon  liiiii  (Sibyllines,  iii-  780;  Test.  Patr.,  Levi.  18; 
Judah,  04;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  12 and  Isa.  xli. 
1).  He  will  teach  the  nations  the  Noachian  laws  of 
humanity  and  make  all  men  disciples  of  the  Lord 
(Midr.  Teh.  xxi.).  The  wonders  of  the  time  of 
Moses  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shirah,  8,  after 
Mieah  vii.  15;  comp.  Hosea  ii.  17;  Targ.;  Tan..  Bo, 
id.  Buber,  6).     What  Moses,  the  first 

Renewal  redeemer,  did  is  typical  of  what  the 
of  the  Time  Messiah  as  the  last  redeemer  will  do 
of  Moses.  (Eeel.  R.  i.  9).  The  redemption  will 
be  in  the  same  month  of  Nisan  and  in 
the  same  night  (Mek.,  Bo,  14);  the  same  pillar  of 
cloud  will  lead  Israel  (Philo,  "  De  Execrationibus," 
8;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Isa.  x.xxv.  10):  the  same  plagues 
will  lie  sent  upon  Israel's  foes  (Tan.,  Wa'era,  ed. 
Buber,  15;  Bo,  6,  19;  Midr.  Wayosha';  Jellinek, 
"  B.  II."  i.  4."));  the  redeemer  will  ride  on  an  ass  (Zecb. 
ix.  9;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  20);  manna  will  again  be  sent 
down  from  heaven  (Ps.  lxxii.  16;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii. 
24;  Syrtac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix.  8);  anil  water  rise 
from  beneath  by  miraculous  power  (Joel  iv.  [A.  Y. 
iii.]  18;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii.  15  it  seq.  ;  Eeel.  R.  i.  9). 
Like  Moses,  the  Messiah  will  disappear  for  90  or  45 
days  after  his  appearance  (Pesik.  R.  15;  Pesik.  v. 
49b,  after  Hosea  v.  15).  The  same  number  of  people 
will  be  redeemed  (Sanh.  Ilia)  and  the  Song  of  Moses 
lie  replaced  by  another  song  (Mek.,  Beshallah.  Shi- 
rah. 1;  Rev.  xv.  3).  But.  like  Moses,  the  Messiah 
will  die  (II  Esd.  I.e.):  the  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
will  not  taste  death  (Midr.  Teh.  lxxii.  17)  seems  to 
he  of  later  origin,  and  will  be  discussed  in  Conine 
tion  with  the  account  of  the  Messiah  from  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  or  Ephraim  (see  below). 

Jewish  theology  always  insisted  on  drawing  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Messianic  days  and  the  final 
days  of  Cod's  sole  kingdom.  Hence  the  character- 
istic baraita  counting  ten  world-rulers,  beginning 
with  God  before  Creation,  then  naming]  Nimrod, 
Joseph,  Solomon.  AJiab,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Messiah,  and  ending  with 

Cod  last  as  Me  was  the  first  (Pirke  R.  El.  xi.  ,  Meg. 
1  la  is  incomplete).  There  are,  however,  in  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Messiah  supernatural  (dements 
adopted  from  the  Persian  Soshians  ("  Savior  ")  which 
lent  to  the  whole  Messianic  age  a  specifically  cosniii 
character.  An  offspring  of  Zoroaster,  born  miracu 
lously  by  a  virgin  of  a  seed  hidden  in  a 
The  Cosmic  lake  for  thousands  of  years.  Soshians 

Characters  is.  together  with  a   number  of  asso- 
ofthe        ciates,    six,    or  seven,    or    thirty,    to 

Messianic  bring  about  the  resurrection,  slay 
Time.  Angro-mainyush  and  his  hosts  of  de- 
mons, judge  the  risen  dead,  giving 
each  his  due  reward,  and  finally  renew  the  whole 
world  (Bundahis,  xxx.;  Windisi  hniann.  "Zoroas 
trischeStudien,"1863,  pp.  231  etseq  :  BOcklen,  "Die 
Verwandtschafl  der  Jildischchristlichen  mil  der  Par- 
sischen  E  chatologie,"  1902.  pp.91  it  seq.).  Simi- 
larly, the  Messiah  is  a  being  existing  from  before 
Creation  (Gen.  R.  i.:  Pesik.  R,  :::',;  Pirke  I{.  El. 
iii  ;  Pes.  54a,  based  on  Ps.  lxxii.  17i.  and  kept  hid 
den    for  thousands   of  years  (Enoch,  \lvi.  2  et  Seq., 


xlviii.  6,  lxii.  7;  H  Esd.  xii. '32,  xiii.  26;  Syriac  Apoc. 

Baruch,  xxix.  ;  Midr.  Teh.  xxi.  ;  Targ.  to  Micah 
iv.  8).  lie  conies  "from  a  strange  seed"  ("inX  JTlTD: 
Ceie  R.  x.xiii.,  with  reference  to  Gen.  iv.  25;  Gea. 
I!.  Ii..  with  reference  to  Gen.  xix.  34;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxxv.  ;  Tan.,  Wayesheb,  ed.  Buber,  1:5,  with  ref- 
erence to  Gen.  xxxviii.  29;  comp.  .Matt.  i.  3);  or 
from  the  North  (|1SV.  which  may  also  mean  "con- 
cealment"; Lev.  R.  ix.  ;  Num.  R.  xiii.,  after  Isa. 
xli.  25;  comp.  John  vii.  27). 

The  Messiah's  immortal  companions  reappear  with 
him  (II  Esd.  xiii.  52,  xiv.  9;  comp.  vi.  20).  Derek 
Ere/.  Zuta  i.  mentions  nine  immortals  (see  Kohler,  in 
"J.  Q.  R."  v.  407-419.  and  comp.  the  transposed 
| hidden]  righteous  ones  in  Manda'an  lore;  Brand. 
"  Die  Mandaische  Religion,"  1889.  p.  38).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  "  the  righteous  who  raise  the 
dead  in  the  Messianic  time"  (Pes.  68a).  Prominent 
among  the  companions  of  the  Messiah  are:  (1)  Elijah 
the  prophet  (see  Elijah  in  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture), who  is  expected  as  high  priest  to  anoint  the 
Messiah  (Justin,  "  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,"  viii.. 
xlix.;  comp.  Targ.  to  Ex.  xl.  10;  John  i.  21);  to 
bring  about  Israel's  repentance  (Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.i 
and  reunion  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxx.  4;  Sibyllines. 
v.  1ST  / 1 Si  q. ).  and  finally  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Yer.  Shab.  i.  5-3c;  Shek.  iii.  47c;  Agadat  Shir 
ha-Shirim,  ed.  Schechter,  to  Cant.  vii.  14) ;  he  will 
also  bring  to  light  again  the  hidden  vessels  of  Moses' 
time  (Mek..  Beshallah,  Wayassa',  5;  Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  vi.  8;  comp.,  however,  Num.  R.  xviii. : 
"the  Messiah  will  disclose  these");  (2)  Moses,  who 
will  reappear  with  Elijah  (Deut.  R.  iii. ;  Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  xii.  42:  comp.  Ex.  R.  xviii.  and  Luke  ix.  30); 
(3)  Jeremiah  (II  Mace.  xv.  14;  Matt.  xvi.  14);  (4) 
Isaiah  (II  Esd.  ii.  18);  (5)  Baruch  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch.  vi.  8,  xiii.  3,  xxv.  1,  xlvi.  2);  (6)  Ezra  (II 
Esd.  xiv.  9);  (7)  Enoch  (Enoch,  xc.  31 :  Evangelium 
Nicodemi,  xxv.),  and  others  (Luke  ix.  8;  comp.  also 
Septuagint  to  Job,  end).  The  "four  smiths"  in  the 
vision  of  Zech.  ii.  3  (i.  20.  R.  Y. )  were  referred  by  the 
Rabbis  to  the  four  chiefs,  or  associates,  of  the  Mes- 
sianic time;  Elijah  and  the  Messiah,  Melehizedekand 
the  "Anointed  lor  the  War "  (Messiah  ben  Joseph: 
Pesik.  v.  51a;  comp.  Suk.  55b).  The  "seven  shep- 
herds and  the  eight  princes"  (Micah  v.  4  [A..V.  5]) 
are  taken  to  be  :  Adam,  Seth,  Methuselah  (Enoch  was 
stricken  from  the  list  of  the  saints  in  post-Christian 
limes).  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  with  David  in 
the  middle,  forming  the  set  of  "shepherds"  ;  Jesse, 
Saul.  Samuel  (?),  Amos  (?),  Hezekiah,  Zedekiah, 
Elijah,  and  the  .Messiah,  forming  the  set  of  "  princes" 
(Suk  52b).  These,  fifteen  in  number,  correspond 
to  the  fifteen  men  and  women  in  the  company  of 
the  Persian  Soshians.  TheCoptic  Elias  Apocalypse 
(xxx vii.,  translated  by  Steindorf),  speaks  of  sixty 
companions  of  the  Messiah  (see  Bousset,  I.e.  p.  221). 

Tl igin  and  character  of  the  Messiah  of  the 

tribe  of  Joseph,  or  Ephraim.  are  rather  obscure.  It 
seems  that  the  assumed  superhuman  character  of 
the  Messiah  appeared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  tra- 
dition that  spoke  of  his  death,  and  therefore  the 
figure  of  a  Messiah  who  would  come  from  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  or  Ephraim.  instead  of  from  Judah,  and  who 
would  willingly  undergo  suffering  for  his  nation  and 
fall  as  victim  in  the  Gog  and  Magog  war.  was  created 
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by  the  haggadists  (see  Pesik.  R.  '.'•'.  comp.  34  I.     To 

him  was  referred  the  passage,  "Tiny  shall  look  unto 

him  whom    they  have  pierced    and 

The  mourn  for  him  "  (Zech.  xii.  10,  Hi  br. 

Messiah  of  Suk.  52a),  as  well  as  the  fifty  third 

the  Tribe     chapter  of  Isaiah  (see  Justin,   "Dia 

of  Joseph,    logus  cum  Try  phone,"  lwiii,  and  xc. ; 

comp.  Sanh.  98b,  "  the  Messiah's  name 

is  'The  Leper'  ['  hiwwara  ' ;  comp.  Isa.  liii.  4];  the 

passage  quoted  in  .Martini,  "Pugio  Fidei,"  p    HI 

cited  by  GfrOreT  [I.e.  267]  and  others,  is  scarcely 

genuine;  see  Eppstein,  "Bereshit  Rabbati,"  1888,  p. 

The  older  haggadah  referred  also  "the  wild 

iix"  who  with  his  horns  will "  push  the  people  to  the 

ends  of  the  earth  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  Hebr. )  to  the 

Ephraimite  Messiah  (Gen.  R.  lxxv. ;  comp.  Num    R. 

xiv.).    The  Messiah  from  the  tril t  Ephraim  I'alls  in 

the  bat  lie  with  G«ig  and  Ma^i;',  whereas  the  Messiah 
from  the  house  of  David  kills  the  superhuman  hos 
tile  leader  (Angro-mainyush)  with  the  breath  of  liis 
month;  then  he  is  universally  recognized  as  king 
(Snk.  52a;  comp.  Tar.-.  Yet.  to  Ex.  xl.  9,  11;  Tar- 
to  Isa.  xi.  4.  Cant.  iv.  5;  Sefer  Zerubbabel,  in  Jel- 
linek,  "B.  II."  ii.  56,  when-  be  is  introduced  with 
the  name  of  Nehemiah  b.  Hushiel;  comp.  I.e.  GOrt 
seg.,  iii.  80  et  seg.). 

"Great  will  in-  the  suffering  the  Messiah  of  the- 
tribe  of  Ephraim  has  to  undergo  for  seven  years  at 
the  hand  of  the  nations,  who  lay  iron  beams  upon 
him  to  crush  him  so  that  his  cries  reach  heaven  :   but 

he  willingly  submits  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  not 
only  those  living,  but  also  the  dead,  for  all  those  who 

died  sili.  e  Adam  :  and  God  places  the  four  beasts  of 

the  heavenly  throne  chariot  at    his  disposal   to  bring 

about  the  great  work  of  resurrection  and  regenera- 
tion against  all  the  celestial  antagonists"  (Pesik. 
R.  30).  The  Patriarchs  will  rise  from  their  graves 
in  Nisan  and   pay  homage  to  his  greatness  as  the 

suffering  Messiah,  and  when  the  nations  (  km  king 
dolus)  put  him  in  shackles  iii  tie   prison-house  and 
make  sport  of  him,  as  is  desirii ied  in  l's.  wii  s-iti. 

God  will  address  li iin  with  the  words  "Ephraim,  My 
di  ar  son,  child  of  My  comfort,  I  have  greal  compas- 
sion on  tine"  i, ler.  w\i.  20,  Hebr.),  assuring  him 

that  "with  the  I  neat  h  of  his  mouth  he  shall  slay  the 

wicked  one"  i  Isa.  xi.  4);  and  He  will  surround  him 

with  a   Bevenfold   canopy  of    precious  sloiies,  place 

streams  of  wine,  honey,  milk,  and  balsam  ai  bis  feel 
fan  him  with  all  the  fragrant  breezes  of  paradise  and 
then  ti  II  the  saints  that  admire  and  pity  him  that  he 
has  not  gone  through  half  the  suffering  imposed 
upon  him  from  the  world's  beginning  (Pesik.  I,'  87) 
The  haggadists,  however,  did  not  always  clearlj 
discriminate  between  the  Ephraimite  Messiah,  who 
fulls  n  victim,  and  tin  son  ol  David,  who  is  glorified 
as  victor  and  receives  the  tributes  of  the  nations 
(Midr.  Teh.  xviii.  .">,  where  the  former  is  meant  as 
being  the  one  "insulted"  according  to  l's.  Ixxxix. 
51  [A.  V.  52];  comp  Targ.  Via-,  to  Num  \i  •.'tl,  and 
Midi.  Teh.  Iwwii.  (1.  where    the    two   Messiahs  ale 

menii id  together),  According  to  Tan   Yelamdeuu, 

Shofetim  (end  i,  the  nations  will  first  bring  tributes 
to  the  Messiah;  then,  seized  bj  a  spirit  of  confusion 
c'niah  tezazit"),  they  "ill  rebel  and  make  war 
against  him;  hut  In-  will  burn  them  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  and  none  but  Israel  will  remain  (that 


is.  on  the  battle  field  this  is  misunderstood  by 
Weber,  I.e.;  comp.  II  Esd.  xiii.  9). 

In  the  later  apocalyptic  literature  the  Ephraimite 
Mi  siah  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Nehemiah  ben 
Hushiel,  and  the  victorious  Messiah  as  Menahemben 
Animi  El  (" Comforter,  son  of  the  people  of  God  " : 
Jellinek,  "B.  II."  ii  56,  60  et  ai.).  It  appears  that 
chatologists  were  anxious  to  discriminati  bi 
tweenthe  fourth  heathen  power  personified  in  Edom 
(Rome)  the  wicked  over  whom  the  Ephraimite  Mes 
siah  alone  is  destined  to  carry  victory  (Pesik.  R.  12; 

R.  lwiii.:    II    l;    I'.'oli     anil  the  Co- and  Ma-o- 
army,  over  which  the  son  of  David  was  to  triumph 

while  the  s f  Ephraim  fell  (see  <>tot  ba-Mashiah, 

Jellinek,  I.e.).  While  the  fall  of  the  wicked  king- 
dom (Rome)  was  taken  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod  (Pesik.  v.  51a),  the  belief 
was  that  between  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  Edom  = 
Rome  and  the  defeat  of  the  Co-  and  Ma-o-  ariuv 
there  would  be  a  long  interval  (see  Pesik.  wii.  148a; 
comp.  Pesik.  R.  37  [ed.  Fi'ieelniann,  [63b,  note]). 

According  to  R.  Eliezer  of  Modin  (Mek.,  Beshal- 
Iah,  Wayassa',  I  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  58b,  note]),  the  Mes 
siah  is  simply  to  restore  the  reign  id'  the  Davidic 
dynasty (" malkut  bet  Dawid";  c p.  Maimonides, 

Commentary  to  Sanh    \i.  :    "The  Messiah,  the  son  of 

David,  will  die,  and  his  son  and  grandson  will  follow 
him":  on  the  other  hand,  Bahya  ben  Joseph  in  his 
commentary  to  Gen.  \i.  11  says:  "The  Messiah  will 
not  die");  also " the  Aaronitic  priest  hood  and  Levitic 

service." 

The  apocalyptic  writers  ami  many  rabbis  wdio 
took  a    less  sober  viev   of  the    Messianic    future   e\ 

pected  a  new  Jerusalem  built  of  sap 

The  New     phire,  gold,  ami  precious  stones,  with 

Jerusalem,   gates,  walls,  anil   towers  of  wondrous 

size  and  splendor  (Tobit  xiii.  15,  xiv. 

4;    Rev.  xxi.  9-21;    Sibyilines,  iii.  657  et  seg.,  v.  250 

et  seg.,  I'M  et  seg.;    IS.  15.  75a;    Pes.  50a;  Pesik.  xx. 

143a;     P.-ik.    Et    82;     Midr.   Teh.    Ixwvii.,    in   ac 

cordance  with  Isa.  liv.  11  et  seg.,  lx.  hi.  Hag.  ii.  7; 

Zech.   ii.   8).      Tin-  "new"  or  "upper  Jerusalem" 

i \byO  L"'  D,k"W:  Ta'an  5a;  Ha-    12b;  Test.  Patr.. 

Dan,  5;  Rev.  xxi.  2,  Id;  Gal.  iv.  L'ti;    Ilcb.    xii.   22) 

seen     ill    visions    b\     Adam,    Abraham,    and    Moses 

-•-iii.'    \|M.r    Baruch,   iv.   2-6)  will    in    tin'  days  of 

i  in-  Messiah  appear  in  all  its  splendor  ill  Esd.  vii, 
26,  v  "in  1 1  seg.;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxxii. 4);  it 

will  he  reared  upon  tin    top  ol   all  the  mountains  of 

the  earth  piled  one  upon  the  other  (Pesik.  xxi.  144b, 

after  Isa.  ii    '.'i 

rhis  expectation  of  course  includes  a  "heavenly 
temple,"  "mikdash  she!  ma'alah"  (Enoch,  xc.  '-"-i  < ' 

seg. ;  comp,  Hag.  I.e.;  Pes.  54,  after  .ler.  xvii.  12). 
The  more  sober  view  is  that  the  Messiah  will  replace 

the  polluted  temple  with  a  pure  and  holy  one  (  Knoch. 
liii  6,  XC  28,  \ci.  [3;  Sibyilines.  iii.  77b;  Psalms  of 
Sol.. moil  wii.  80;  comp.  Lev.  I{  ix.  :  "Coming  from 
the  North,  the  Messiah  will  erect  the  temple  in  the 
South")     The  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  of 

Mo  es'  I  inie-.  hidden  ever  since,  arc  expected  to  reap 
pear  (II  Mace.  ii.  4  8;  Syriac  A  pen'  Pa  inch,  vi  7-10; 
To  i  i  .  Botah,  \iii  I  .  apocrypbical  Masseket  Eelim; 
Youia  52b ;  Tan..  Wave  hi.  ed.  Buber, :';  comp.  .lose- 
phus,  "  Ant."  xviii.  I.  g  1).  There  will  be  no  sin  any 
more,  for  "the  Lord  will  shake  the  land  ol  [srael  and 
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Cleanse  it  from  all  impurity  "  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiv. 
21,  after  Job  xxxviii.  13).  "The  Messianic  time 
will  be  without  merit  f'zekut"]  and  without  guilt 
["hobah"]  iSliab.  151b).  Yet  " only  the  select  ones 
will  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  new  Jerusalem"  (B. 
B.  75b). 

Whereas  the  Babylonian  schools  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Mosaic  law,  and  particularly  the 
sacrificial  and  priestly  laws,  will  be  fully  observed 
in  the  .Messianic  time  (Yoma  5b  et  al),  the  view 
that  a  new  Law  of  God  will  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Messiah  is  occasionally  expressed  (Eccl.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Lev. 
R.  xiii.,  according  to  Jer.  xxxi.  32) — 
A  New  "  the  thirty  commandments "  which 
Law.  comprise  the  Law  of  humanity  (Gen. 
R.  xcviii.).  "Ye  will  receive  a  new 
Law  from  the  Elect  One  of  the  righteous "  (Targ. 
to  Isa.  xii.  3).  The  Holy  One  will  expound  the 
new  Law  to  be  given  by  the  Messiah  (Talk.  ii.  296, 
to  Isa.  xx vi.  i;  according  to  Pes.  xii.  107a,  He  will 
only  infuse  new  ideas  ("hiddush  debarim");  or  the 
Messiah  will  take  upon  himself  the  kingdom  of 
the  Law  and  make  many  zealous  followers  thereof 
(Targ.  to  Isa.  ix.  5  etseq.,  and  liii.  11-12).  "There 
will  be  a  new  covenant  which  shall  not  be  broken  " 
(Sifra,  Behukkotai,  ii.,  after  Jer.  xxxi.  32).  The 
dietary  and  purity  laws  will  no  longer  be  in  force 
(Lev.  R.  xxii.  ;  Midr.  Tell,  cxlvii.,  ed.  Buber,  note; 
R.  Joseph  said:  "All  ceremonial  laws  will  be  abro- 
gated in  the  future  "  [Nid.  61b] ;  this,  however,  re- 
fers to  the  time  of  the  Resurrection). 

Resurrection  formed  part  of  the  Messianic  hope 
(Isa.  xxiv.  19;  Dan.  xii.  2).  Martyrs  for  the  Law  were 
specially  expected  to  share  in  the  future  glory  of 
Israel  (II  Mace.  vii.  6,  9,  23;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii. 
30),  the  term  for  having  a  share  in  the  future  life  being 
"  to  inherit  t  he  land  "  (Kid.  i.  10).  The  Resurrection 
was  therefore  believed  to  take  place  solely  in  the 
Holy  Land  |  Pesik.  R.  1 ;  the  "  land  of  the  living  "  in 
Ps.  c.wi.  9  means  "the  land  where  the  dead  live 
again  ").  Jerusalem  alone  is  the  city  whose  dead  will 
blossom  forth  as  the  grass,  for  thofee  buried  elsewhere 
will  be  com  pel  led  toe  ne  1 1  through  holes  in  the  ground 
to  the  Holy  Land  (Ket.  3b;  Pesik.  R.  I.e.).  From 
this  point  of  view  the  Resurrection  is  accorded  only 
to  Israel  (Gen.  R.  xiii.).  The  great  trumpet  blown 
to  gather  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Isa.  xxvii.  13)  will  also 
rouse  the  dead  (Her.  15b;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xx.  15; 
II  Bsd.  iv,  '-':;  et  seq.  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  52;  I  Thess.  iv.  16). 
The  Last  Judgment  precedes  tin'  Resurrection. 
Judged  l>.v  tin-  Messiah,  the  nations  with  their  guard 
ian  angels  and  stars  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna. 
According  to  Rabbi  Bleazarof  Modi'im,  in  answer  to 
the  protests  i'l  the  princes  of  the  seventy  two  na 
tiotis.  (Jnd  will  gay,  "Let  each  nation  go  through 
the  tire  together  with  its  guardian  deity."  when 
Israel  alone  will  be  saved  (Cant.  R.  ii.  1).  This  gave 
lis,  t,>  tin-  idea  adopted  by  Christianity,  that  the 
Messiah  would  pass  through  Hades  (Test.  Patr.,  Ben- 
jamin. 9;  Yalk.,  Isa.  359;  see  Eppstein,  "Bereshit 
Rabbati,"  1888,  p.  31 1.  The  end  of  the  judgment 
of  the  heathen  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  'Amalek).  The  Messiah 
will  cast  Satan  into  Gehenna,  and  death  and  sorrow 

tin    forever  (Pesik.   R-   36;  see  also  Antichrist; 
Akmh.i  s;  Belial) 


In  later  times  the  belief  in  a  universal  Resurrection 
became  general.  "All  men  as  they  are  born  and 
die  are  to  rise  again,"  says  Eliezer  ben  Kappar 
(Abot  iv. ).  The  Resurrection  will  occur  at  the  close 
of  the  Messianic  era  (Enoch,  xcviii.  10).  Death  will 
befall  the  Messiah  after  his  four  hundred  years' 
reign,  and  all  mankind  and  the  world  will  lapse  into 
primeval  silence  for  seven  days,  after  which  the 
renewed  earth  will  give  forth  its  dead  and  God  will 
judge  the  world  and  assign  the  evil-doers  to  the 
pit  of  hell  and  the  righteous  to  paradise,  which  is 
on  the  opposite  side  (II  Esd.  vii.  26-36).  AH  evil- 
doers meet  with  everlasting  punishment.  It  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  Shammaite  R.  Eliezer 
and  the  Hillelite  R.  Joshua  whether  the  righteous 
among  the  heathen  had  a  share  in  the  future  world 
or  not  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  2),  the  dispute  hinging  on 
the  verse  "the  wicked  shall  return  to  Sheol,  and  all 
the  Gentiles  that  forget  God  "  (Ps.  ix.  18  [A.  V.  17], 
Hebr. ).  The  doctrine  "  All  Israelites  have  a  share  in 
the  world  to  come  "  (Sanh.  xi.  1)  is  based  upon  Isa. 
Ix.  21 :  "  Thy  people,  all  of  them  righteous,  shall  in- 
herit the  land"  (Hebr.).  At  first  resurrection  was 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  boon  granted  only  to  the 
righteous  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  6;  Luke  xiv.  14), 
but  afterward  it  was  considered  to  be  universal  in 
application  and  connected  with  the  Last  Judgment 
(Slavonic  Enoch,  lxvi.  5;  comp.  second  blessing  of 
the  "  Shemoneh  'Esreh  ").  Whether  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  the  body  at  the  Resurrection  is  the 
same  as  at  birth  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
llillclit.es  and  Shammaites  (Gen.  R.  xiv.;  Lev.  R. 
xiv.).  For  the  state  of  the  soul  during  the  death  of 
the  body  see  Immortality  and  Soul. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  eschatological 
conceptions,   the    Rabbis   used   the  terms,    "  'olam 

ha-ba"  (the  world  to  come),  "le-'atid 

Regenera-    la-bo"  (in  the  coming  time),  and  "yc- 

tion  of       mot  ha-Mashiah  "  (the  Messianic  days) 

the  World,  promiscuously  or  often  without  clear 

distinction  (see  Geiger,  "  Lesesti'icke 
aus  der  Mischnah,"  p.  41 ;  idem,  "  Jiid.  Zeit."  iii.  159, 
iv.  124).  Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed whether  there  will  be  death  for  the  Gentiles 
"in  the  coming  time  "  or  not  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.i.  I!  Elea- 
zarof  Modi'im,  of  the  second  century  (Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah, Wayassa',  ed.  Weiss,  p.  511.  note)  distinguishes 
between  the  Messianic  time  ("malkut  bet  Dawid"). 
the  "  'olam  ha-ba"  (the  future  world),  which  is  that 
of  the  souls,  and  the  time  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
he  calls  "'olam  hadash  "  (the  new  world,  or  world 
of  regeneration).  This  term,  used  also  in  the  ""("Cad- 
dish" prayer " Le-Hadata  'Alma"  (The  Renewal  of 
the  World),  is  found  in  Matt.  xix.  28  under  tin-  Greek 
name  lrahivycve mc :  "In  the  regeneration  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  "  and 
judge  the  world  in  common  with  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles (for  the  last  Avoids  see  the  twelve  judges  for 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  Testament  of  Abra- 
ham, A.  13.  and  compare  the  seventy  elders  around 
the  scat  of  Cod  in  heaven  in  Lev.  R.  xi.) 

Concerning  this  regeneration  of  the  world  Pirke 
I!.  LI.  i.  says,  with  reference  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  li.  6, 
Ixv.  17.  Iloseavi.  2:  "  Heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as 
Israel,  shall  be  renewed;  the  former  shall  be  folded 
together  likca  book  oragarment  and  then  unfolded, 
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and  Israel,  after  having  t :i^t .  ■  1  death,  shall  rise  again 

on  the  third  day."    "All  the  beauty  of  the  world 

Which  vanished  owing  to  Adam's  sin,  will  t> 
stored  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  descendant  of 
Perez  [Gen.  R.  xii.]— the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the 
wondrous  size  of  man  [Sifra,  Behukkotai,  1  3],  the 
splendor  of  sun  and  moon"  (Isa.  x\x.  26;  Targ.  to 
II  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  comp.  Apoc.  Mosis,  86).  Ten 
things  shall  be  renewed  (according  to  Ex.  H.  xv. ; 
com]>.  Tan.,Wayiggash,  ed.  Buber,9):  The  sun  and 
moon  shall  regain  their  splendor,  the  former  endowed 
with  healing  powers  (Mai.  iii.  20  [A.  V.  iv.  2]);  the 
fountains  of  Jerusalem  shall  flow,  and  the  trees  grow 

(Ezek.  xlvii.  12);  desolate  cities  like  Sod shall  rise 

from  their  ruins  (Ezek.  xvi.  55);  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  of 
precious  stones,  shall  shine  like  the  sun  (Isa.  liv.  11 
etseq.);  peace  shall  reign  among  the  beasts  (Isa.  xi. 
7l;  and  between  them  and  Israel  (Hosea  ii.  20  [A.  V. 
18]);  weeping  and  death  shall  cease  (Isa.  lxv.  19, 
XXV.  8-10);  joy  only  shall  reign  (Isa.  xxxv.  10);  the 
"  ye/.er  ha-ra'  "  (evil  desire)  shall  be  slain  by  God 
(Suk.  52a).  This  regeneration  of  the  world  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  world-conflagration  ("mabbul 
shel  esh  "  =  "a  floor  of  tire"  =zkicir{ipoo(C;  Sibvllines, 
iii.  542,689;  iv.  174;  ii.  296;  Hippolytus,  "  Refutatio 
Omnium  Haresium,"  ix.  30).  This  view,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Stoics,  is  based  upon  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 
n  .iin]).  Bousset,  "Der  Antichrist."  p.  159).  In  this 
world  conflagration  Belial  himself  will  be  consumed 
I  Sibvllines,  iii.  73;  compare  the  burning  up  of  the 
primeval  serpent  Gohithar  in  Bundahis,  xxx.  81). 
Thus  the  fire  of  Gehenna  which  consumes  the  wicked 
angels  and  the  stars  (Enoch,  xc.  24  <  I  seg.,  <  t  al.  |  »  as 
turned  into  a  cosmic  force  bringing  about  the  world's 
renewal. 

The  Messianic  kingdom,  being  at  best  of  mere 
earthly  splendor,  could  not  form  the  end.  and  so  the 
Great  Judgment  was  placed  at  its  close  and  following 
the  Resurrection.    Those  that  would  not  acc<  pi  the 

belief  in  bodily  resurrection  probably 
The  Last     dwelt  with  greater  emphasis  on  tin- 
Judgment,    judgment  of  the  souls  after  death  (see 

Abraham,  Testament    of;    Philo; 

Sadducees;  Wisdom,  1! *  oi  i,    Jewish  eschatol 

ogy  combined  the  Resurrection  with  the  Last  Judg 
ment :   "God  summons  the  soul  from  heaven  and 

couples  il  again  on  earth  with  the  body  to  bring 
man  to  judgment  "  (Sanh.  fllb,  alter  Ps.  1.  4).  In 
iii<  tenth  week,  that  is,  the  seventh  millennium,  in 

the  seventh  part,  that    is,  after   the    Messianic  i 
there  will    lie  the  en  at  denial  judgment,  to  be  fol 
lowed  by  a  new  heaven  with  the  celestial  powers  in 

sevenfold  splendor  (Enoch,  xci.  15;  comp.  lxxxiv.  4, 
xciv.  9,  xcviii.  10,  civ.  5).  On  "  the  day  of  the  Greal 
Judgment  "  angels  and  men  alike  will  be  judged 
and  the  books  opened  in  which  the  deeds  of  men 
are  recorded  (lxxxi.  4,  lxxxix.  70  el  •■>"/.,  xc.  20,  eiii. 
:;  ./  teq.,  civ.  I,  cviii.  8)  for  life  or  for  death;  books 
In  which  all  sins  are  written  down,  and  the  treasures 
of  righteousness  for  the  righteous,  will  be  opened  on 
that  day  (Syriac  Apoc  Baruch,  xxiv.  1).  "All  the 
secret  thoughts  of  men  will  then  be  brought  to 
light."  "  Not  Inn  o  suffering  and  mercy,  but  rigid  jus 
lice,  will  prevail  in  this  Last  Judgment";  Gehenna 
and  Paradise  will  appear  opposite  cadi  other  for  the 

one  or  the  other  lo  ciilcr  i  1 1   Esd.   v  i i    33  »t  «?.). 


This  end  will  come  "  through  no  one  but  God 
alone"  (ib  vi  6)  " No  longer  will  time  be  granted 
foi   repentance,  or  for  prayer  and  intercession  by 

saints  and    prophets,    but    the   Only   One  will    give 

decision  according  to  His  One  Law,  whether  for 
life  or  for  everlasting  destruction"  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  Ixxxv,  9-12).  The  righteous  ones  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life  (Book  of  Jubilees 
xxx.  22,  xxxvi.  10;  Ahot  ii.  1;  "Shepherd  of 
Hennas."  i.  82;  Luke  x.  20;  Lev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8.  XX.  15). 
The  righteous  deeds  and  the  sins  will  be  weighed 
against  each  other  in  the  scales  of  justice  (Pesik.  R. 
20;  Kid,  40b).  According  to  the  Testament  of 
Abraham  (A.  xiii.).  there  are  two  angels,  one  on 
either  side:  one  writes  down  the  merits,  the  other 
the  demerits,  while Dok id.  t  he  archangel,  weigh.-,  tin- 
two  kinds  against  each  other  in  a  balance;  and  an- 
other, Pyroel  ("angel  of  fire"),  tries  the  works  of 
men  by  lire,  whether  they  are  consumed  or  not; 
then  the  just  souls  arc  carried  among  the  saved  ones; 
those  found  unjust,  among  those  who  will  meet 
their  punishment.  Those  whose  merits  and  de- 
merits are  equal  remain  in  a  middle  state,  and  the 
intercession  of  meritorious  men  such  as  Abraham 
saves  them  and  brings  them  into  paradise  (Testa- 
ment of  Abraham.  A.  xiv.).  According  to  the 
sterner  doctrine  of  the  Shaminaites,  these  souls  must 
undergo  a  process  of  purgation  by  fire;  "they  enter 
Gehenna,  swing  themselves  up  again,  and  are 
healed."  This  view,  based  upon  Zech.  xiii.  9,  seems 
to  be  something  like  the  Christian  purgatory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hilleliles,  "lie  who  is  plenteous  in 
mercy  inclines  the  scale  of  justice  toward  mercy  " — 
a  view  which  shows  (against  fiunkel,  "Her  Prophet 
Ezra,"  1900,  p.  15)  that  Judaism  believed  in  divine 
mercy  independently  of  the  Pauline  faith  (Tosef., 
Sanh.  xiii.  8).  As  recorder  of  the  deeds  of  men  in 
the  heavenly  books,  "  Enoch,  the  scribe  of  righteous- 
ness," is  mentioned  in  Testament  of  Abraham,  xi.  ; 
Lev.  R.  xiv.  has  Elijah  anil  the  Messiah  as  heavenly 
recorders,  a  survival  of  the  national  Jewish  escha- 
tology. 

There  is  no  Scriptural  basis  for  the  belief  in  retri- 
bution for  the  soul   after  death;    this 
Gehenna,     was  supplied  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Persians,  and  received  a  Jewish  color- 
ing from  the  word  "(iehinnom"  (the  valley  of  1 1  in 

ii made  detestable  by  the  fires  of  the  Moloch 

sacrifices  of  Manasseh  (II  Kings  x  xiii,  KM.  According 
to  'Er.  10a,  the  smoke  from  subterranean  tires  came 
up  through  the  earth  in  Ibis  place;  "there  are  cast 
the  spirits  of  sinners  and  blasphemers  and  of  those 
who  work  «  ickedness  and  pervert  the  words  of  the 
Prophets  "(  Enoch,  cviii  Ii).  (rchinnoni  has  a  double 
purpose,  annihilation  (Enoch,   xciv.  1  etseq.)  and 

eternal  pain  (II  Esd  vii.  86  it  seq  I.  (Jehinnom  has 
seven  nanus;  ••  Sheol,"  "  Abbadon.  "  "  Pit  of  <  'orrup- 
lion,"  "I  lorrible  Pit."   "  Mire  oil  'lay ,""  Shallow   of 

Death,"  and  "  Nether  Parts  of  the  Earth"  (Jonah  ii. 
3;  Ps  lxxxviii.  12  [A.V .  n|.  xvi.  10,  xl.  8  [A.V.  2], 
evil.  1 1.  Ezek.  xxvi.  20).  It  Isalsocalled  "Tophel  " 
ilsi.  xxx.  88).  It  has  seven  departments,  one  be- 
neath thl   oihcr  (Sot ah  101m      'I' here  are  seven  kinds 

of  pains  ill  Esd.  vii  si  et seg  i  According  to  rab- 
binical tradition,  thieves  arc  condemned  to  fill  an  un- 

ti  liable  tank;  the  impure  Sink  into  a  quagmire  ;  those 
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that  sinned  with  the  tongue  are  suspended  thereby  ; 
some  are  suspended  by  the  feet,  hair,  or  eyelids; 
others  eat  hot  coals  and  sand ;  others  are  devoured 
by  worms,  or  placed  alternately  in  snow  and  tire.  On 
Sabbath  they  are  respited  (see  Dumah).  These  con- 
ceptions,  ascribed  chiefly  to  Joshua  lien  Levi,  have 
their  parallel  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  appropri- 
by  the  Christian  Church  (see  Gehenna).  The 
punishment  of  the  wicked  endures  twelve  months, 
rding  to  R.  Akiba;   the  generation  of  the  Flood 

will  in  time  be  released  (Gen.  I!,  xxviii.),  but  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  led  others  into  heresy 
or  dealt  treacherously  against  the  Law  will  never 
eease  (Tosef..  Sanb.  xiii.  5). 

The  Garden  of  Eden  is  called  the  "Garden  of 
Righteousness"  (Enoch,  \xxii.  3).  being  no  longer 
an  earthly  paradise  (ib.  lx.  8.  lxi.  12, 
Gan  'Eden.  lxx.  3).  It  is  above  the  earth,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  "clothed  with  gar- 
ments of  light  and  eternal  life,  and  eat  of  the  tri f 

life"  (ib.  lviii.  3)  in  the  company  of  the  Lord  and 
His  anointed.  In  Slavonic  Enoch  its  place  is  in  the 
third  heaven  ;  its  four  streams  pour  out  honey  and 
milk,  oil  and  wine  (compare  Sibyllines,  ii.  318).  It 
is  prepared  for  tin'  "  righteous  who  suffer  innocently, 
who  do  works  of  benevolence  and  walk  without 
blame  before  God."  It  has  been  created  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  appear  suddenly 
at  the  Judgment  Day  in  all  its  glory  (II  Esd.  vi.  ; 
comp.  Pes.  54a).  The  righteous  dwell  in  those 
heights  where  they  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  heavenly 
"hayyot"  that  carry  God's  throne  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  li.  11).  As  the  wicked  have  a  sevenfold 
pain  the  righteous  have  a  sevenfold  joy  (II  Esd.  vii. 
^s  ,  /  seg.j.  There  are  seven  divisions  for  the  right- 
eous, which  shine  like  the  sun  (Judges  v.  31 :  comp. 
.Matt.  .xiii.  43),  the  moon  (Ps.  lxxxix.  37),  the  fir- 
mament (Dan.  xii.  3),  lightnings,  torches  (Xahum 
ii.  5  [A.  V.  4]),  and  lilies  (Ps.  .xlv.  1,  Ilebr.).  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  placed  differently  before  the  face 
of  God.  Each  of  the  righteous  will  have  a  mansion, 
and  God  will  walk  with  them  and  lead  them  in  a 
dance  (Yer.  Meg.  ii.  73b).      See  Eden,  Garden  of. 

According  to  Ascensio  Isaise,  viii.  20,  ix.  18,  xi. 
40,  the  righteous  on  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  re- 
ceive in  the  seventh  heaven  garments  of  light  as  well 
as  crowns  and  thrones.  Xo  small  part  in  the  future 
bliss  is  played  by  the  eating  of  the  heavenly  bread 
or  manna  (Sibyllines,  Prooemium,  87;  I.Iug.  12b; 
Tan.,  Beshallah,  ed.  Buber,  p.  21;  comp.  "the 
m\  sterious  food,"  II  Esd.  ix.  19),  the  ambrosial  milk 
and  honey  (Sibyllines,  ii.  318,  iii.  746),  and,  accord- 
ing to  I!,  Joshua  b.  Levi,  "the  wine  prepared  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  "  (Per.  34b;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvi.  29).  The  very  name  tor  the  highest  bliss  of 
tie  future  is  "the  banquet"  (Abot  iii.  Hi),  which  is 
the  same  as  "sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Messiah" 
\ix.  !i;  Luke  xiii.  28-29,  xxii. 
The  30,  eta  It   is  called  in   rabbinical 

Banquet,     literature  "  se'uddat  ha-liwyatan  "  (the 

banquet  of  the  leviathan),  that  is  to 

say,  in  accordance  with  Job  xl.  30  (A.  Y.   xli.  6) 

the  "ha-barim,  or  pious  ones,  shall  hold  their  meal 

overit"  (see  Lt.\  t  vrn  \\).      It  seems  that  the  Persian 

ox,  "hadhayos,"  whose  marrow  imparts  immortality 
to  the  eater  (Bundahis,  xxx.  25),  gave  rise  to  the  idea 


of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  meal  which  is  dwelt 
on  in  Enoch,  lx.  7  1 1 «  7.  ;  S\  riac  Apoc.  Baruch,  x.xix. 
1.11  Esd.  vi.  52;  Tar-.  Yer.  to  Num.  xi.  26,  Ps.  civ. 
20;  B.  B.  74b;  Tan.,  Beshallah.  at  end. 

But  while  this  eudemonistic  view  is  the  popular 
one,  based  upon  La  lxv.  13  and  Ps.  xxiii.  0  (Num. 
I!,  sxi.),  there  is  also  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
view  taught  by  l!ab:  " In  the  world  to  come  there 
is  neither  eating,  drinking,  nor  procreation,  neither 
barter  nor  envy,  neither  hatred  nor  strife;  but  the 
righteous  sit  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads  and 
■  Qjoy  the  splendor  of  the  Shekinah;  for  it  is  said: 
'  Anil  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink';  that 
is,  their  seeing  God  was  meat  and  drink  to  them " 
(Ber.  17a).  More  characteristic  still  is  the  view  of 
Rab's  Palestinian  contemporary  R.  Johanan  :  All  the 
bliss  for  the  future  promised  by  the  Prophets  refers 
only  to  the  Messianic  time,  whereas  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  in  store  for  the  righteous  in  the  world  to 
come  it  is  said:  "No  eve  hath  seen  it  beside  thee,  O 
God"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  3  [A.  V.  4];  Ber.  34b;  comp.,  how- 
ever. Ex.  R.  xlv.,  at  end,  according  to  which  God 
showed  to  Moses  all  the  treasures  in  store  for  the  doers 
of  benevolent  works).  The  New  Testament  sentence, 
"Many  shall  be  last  [there]  that  are  first  [here],  and 
first  [there]  that  are  last  [here]"  (Matt.  xix.  30, 
Greek),  finds  its  explanation  in  the  saying  of  a  son  of 
R.  Joshua  b.  Levi:  "A  contrary  order  of  things  I 
have  seen  in  the  world  beyond :  the  high  in  station  are 
low  there,  the  lowly  are  placed  on  high  "  (Ber.  50a). 
( Inly  in  the  esoteric  Essene  circles  whence  the 
apocalyptic  literature  emanated  were  attempted  all 
the  elaborate  descriptions  of  paradise  that  found 
their  way  into  the  Midrash  Konen,  the  Ma'aseh  Gan 
'Eden,  and  similar  midrashim  of  the  geonic  time 
given  in  Jellinek's  "  I'..  H."  ii.  28,  52  .  /  s,  7. ;  iii.  131, 
191  et  siq.\  but  these  descriptions  can  be  traced 
through  early  Christian  back  to  Jewish  sources  (see 
"J.  Q.  I!."  vii.  595).  Mystics  like  Nahmanides  in 
his  "Sha'ar  ha-Gemul"  adopted  these  views;  Mai- 
monides  and  his  school  rejected  them.  The  whole 
eschatological  system  of  retribution  through  para- 
ili-e  and  hell  never  assumed  in  Judaism  the  char 
acter  of  a  dogmatic  belief ,  and  Talmudic  Judaism 
boldly  transferred  the  scene  of  the  heavenly  judg- 
ment from  the  hereafter  to  the  annual  Day  of  Judg- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (R.  II.  16b; 
vee  New-Year).  For  Samaritan  eschatology  see 
Samaritans. 

The  account  above  deals  only  with  linearly  stages 
of  the  Jewish  eschatological  views,  roughly  speak- 
ing, down  to  the  end  of  the  Talmudic  period.  For 
later  development  and  present-day  views  see  Im- 
mortality; Judgment,  Day  of;  Messiah;  Resur- 
rection. 

Bibliography:  Scnfirer,  Qesch.  :»1  ed.,  ii.  490  556,  where  an 
extensive  literature  is  given;  Bousset,  Die  Religion  desJu- 
denthumsim  Ni  ut<  ttanu  ntliclu  n  Zeitalti  r,  pp.  199-273,478- 
4s:>,  Berlin.  19U3:  Charles,  .1  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine 
..1  ,1  Fuiun-  L/ife  in  Israel,  in  Judaism,  and  In  Chris- 
lianity, London,  1899;  E,  BOcklen,  Die  Vencandtscliafi  der 
Jlldisch-Christlichen  mil  der  Parsischrn  Eschatolngie, 
GOttlngen,  1908;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bt'ofe ;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl.;  Hamburger,  /.'.  B.  T.  s.v.  Aufentehung, 
Wiederbeleoung  derTodten,  Messiani*ch\  '/.'it.  Paradisi 
Zukunftsmahl',  Weber,  System  der  AUsjtnagogalen  Pales- 
tintscJien  Theologie,  pp.  822-386,  Leipslc,  1880  (to  be  consulted 
wjih  caution);  Drumraond,  Jewish  Messiah,  London.1877; 
P.  Vnlz.  JUdisctu  Eschatologit  von  Daniel  bis  Akiba, 
Lelpste,  1903. 
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ESCUDERO,  LOREN9O  (ABRAHAM  IS- 
RAEL :  identical  with  ABRAHAM  GHER- 
PEREGRINO):  Spanish  poet;  bom  a1  Cordova 
oi  Marano  parenl  •<■-,  died  about  1683.  Aiter  his 
conversion  to  Judaism  be  lived  in  gri  ,.1  poverty  in 
Amsterdam.     The  Marquis  oi  I  n  gov- 

1  of  Flanders,  muni  him  to  return  to  Christian 
ity;  but,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  rewards, 
he  Bteadily  refused  After  his  death  he  was  eulo 
gized  by  I)'-  Barrios  inverse.  Escudcro  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  author  of  the  apologetic  "Fortaleza  del 
Judaismo,  y  Confusion  del  Estrafio"  (without  date 
or  place),  of  which  a  poor  Italian  translation  enti- 
tled "Fortezza  dell'  Ebraisrao,  e  Confusione  dell' 
Estranco,"  and  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Mordecai 


(Judgesv.  15;  I  Sam.  xxxi.  7;  I  Chron.  x.  7).  The 
central  portion  of  the  plain  was  called  "the  vallej 
of  Jezreel"  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges  vi.  33;  Hosea  i. 
ml  the  portion  on  the  south,  "the  valley  of 
Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii.  11;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  22). 
Its  present  name  is  Marj  ilm-'Amr.  The  plain  is 
bounded  mi  the  smith  by  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
on  the  north  by  the  Galilean  mountain,  and  on  the  east 
bj  a  low  mountain  range.  To  the  westward  it  is  25 
mi  in  a  level;  to  the  eastward,  120  meters. 

1    Q.  11.  F.  Bu. 

ESDRAS,  BOOKS   OF:    Apocryphal   writings 

ed  to  Ezra. 
I  Esdras  :     The  apocryphal  Book  of  Ezra,  or,  bet- 


t'l.UN   OF  ESDRAELON,    unn    MOUNT    L'AUOB   in    I'M    DISTANCE 
.  photograph  t>y  b«.niils.) 


Luzzatto  of  Trie8t,  under  the  title  "?eriab  Bet  El," 
are  extant  in  manuscript 

Bin  1. 11  in iv  :  G.  B.  1  c . . — . i .  Bibliothi  cajudaica    Inti 

Mano,pp.  68,  138;  De  Rossl-Hamberser,  HMnrinclies  liv,i- 

t<  rbucn  dt  r  JIM.  Scht  IftsteUer,  p.  259;  Barrios,  Rel 

lot  Pot  ta»,  pp    A  ■  i  si '}.:  Stelnschnelder,  //■  hi  -  Bihl.  l\ .  18, 
v.  l:tl :  Kayserllng,  Si  phardtm,  p  255;  Idi  m,  Bfbl  I 
Jvtd.  p.  43;    Neubauei     Cal     Bixll.  Bebr.  1£SS.  No.  2178, 1. 
i'  M    K. 

ESDRAELON  (ESRELON)  :  The  later  I  • 
form  of  the  more  ancient  Jezreel,  and  thenameof 
the  boundary  plain  bel  reenthe  Ephraimitic and  the 
Galilean  mountain  chain  (Judith  i.  8).  li  is  Ere 
quently  spoken  of  as  "  the  great  valley"  a  li 
oation  however,  not  supported  by  Old  I  ■  tament 
In  the  latter  it  is  referred  to  as  -  the  land 

of  the    valley"   (Josh,   Kvii.   16)  or  as   "the   valley" 


i    i.  the    "Creek    l'./.iM "'    lEsdr.-c    Uracils),   is  called 

a   in  the  Greek  Bible,  where  it   precedes  the 

canonical  hooksof  E/raand  N'chcmiah, 

Name  and    counted  there  as  one  book,  '  Kadpag  f}'. 

Versions.   In  the  old  Latin  Bible  it  was  I  Esdras  ; 

but   after  Jerome,   with    his    strong 

preference  for  the  hooks  preserved   in   Hebrew,  bad 

rejected  it  from  thecanon.it  was  usually  counted 
i  ill  Esdras:  then  either  Ezra  was  1  Esdras,  and 
Nehemiah  was  II   Esdras;  or  Ezra  Nehemiah  was 

I  i    dras.andch.  1,2  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  was 

II  Esdras,     Sometimes,  however,  the  Greek   Ezra 
called  II  Esdras:  then Ezra-Nehemiah i9  1  Esdras. 

and   the  Apocalypse  is   III  Esdras;  or,  as  in  the 

Ethiopic  Bible,  the  latter  is  I  Esdras.  and  E/.ra- 
Nehemiah   follows  as  III    Esdras  or  as    III    and    IV 
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Esdras.     In   the  English   Bible  it  is  again  entitled 

I  Esdras ;  here  the  canonical  book  retained  the  Hebrew 
form  of  its  name,  that  is,  "Ezra,"  whereas  the  two 
apocryphal  books,  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  re- 
ceived i lie  title  in  its  Groeco-Latin  form — "Esdras." 
In  the  ancient  Latin  version  I  Esdras  has  the  sub- 
scription "De  Templi  Restitutione."  Two  Latin 
translations  were  made:  the  "  Vetus  Latina"  (Itala) 
and  the  "Vulgate."  In  Syriac  the  book  is  found 
only  in  the  Syro-Hexaplar  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Telia 
(616-617),  not  in  the  older  Peshitta.  There  are  also 
an  Ethiopic  and  an  Armenian  version. 

I  Esdras  may  be  divided  into  ten  sections,  eight 
of   which  are  only  excerpts  from  certain  parts  of 

II  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah: 

Ch.  i.  =  II  Chronicles  xxxv.l-xxxvi.  21 :  Josiah's Passover; 
his  death  ;  the  history  of  Judab  until  the  destruc- 

Contents.  tion  of  Jerusalem.  Verses  21-22,  however,  are 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  probably  an  ad- 
dition of  the  compiler. 

Ch.  ii.  1-14  =  Ezra  i.  1-11 :  The  edict  of  Cyrus. 

Ch.  ii.  15-26  =  Ezra  iv.  7-24 :  First  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple ;  intervention  of  the  Samaritans. 

Ch.  iii.  1-v.  3  = :  Dispute  of  the  three  courtiers  of  Darius : 

the  victory  of  the  Jewish  youth  :  decree  of  Darius  that  the  Jews 
might  return  and  that  the  Temple  and  the  cult  be  restored. 

Ch.  v.  4-6= :  Beginning  of  a  list  of  exiles  who  returned 

with  Zerubbabel. 

Ch.  v.  7-73=  Ezra  ii.  l-iv.5:  Listof  exiles  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel :  work  on  the  Temple ;  its  interruption  until  the 
time  of  Darius. 

Ch.  vi.-vii.  9=  Ezra  v.  1-vi.  18:  Correspondence  between  Si- 
sinnes  and  Darius  concerning  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  com- 
pletion of  the  Temple. 

Ch.  vii.  10-15  =  Ezra  vi.  19-22:  Celebration  of  the  Passover  by 
the  Jews  "of  the  Captivity"  and  those  who  had  stayed  in  the 
land. 

Ch.  vlli.  1-ix.  36  =  Ezra  vii.  1-x.  44 :  Return  of  exiles  under 
Ezra:  abolishment  of  mixed  marriages. 

Ch.  ix.  37-55  =  Nehemiah  vii.  73-viii.  12:  The  reading  of  the 
Law. 

It  is  evident  that  the  compiler  of  I  Esdras  chose 
as  a  center  the  tale,  commonly  called  the  "Dispute 
of  the  Courtiers,"  of  the  contest  among  the  three 
pages  in  waiting,  and  that  he  grouped  around  this 
tale  several  extracts  from  other  writings  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  it  its  historical  environment.  The 
results  of  the  contest  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Jewish  cult  and  community; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  leading  thought  of  the  entire 
work.  The  events  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  are  therefore  given  as  an  introduction,  and 
alter  the  restoration  the  doings  of  Ezra,  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Judaism,  are  related. 
There  are  several  discrepancies  to  be 

Purpose  noted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book, 
and  Origin,  first  of  all  in  the  central  episode.  The 
story  is  that  three  pages  of  King 
Darius  each  agree  to  write  "one  thing  that  shall  be 
strongest."  and  to  lit.  King  Darius  bestow  great 
honor  on  him  whose  answer  is  the  wisest.  The  first 
writes  "Wine";  thesecond,  "The  king";  the  third. 
"Women,  but  above  all  things  truth."  Then  they 
explain  their  answers.     The  third,  the  victor,  asks 

as  reward  the  ret  Urn  of  the  Jews.  His  name  is  given 
as  "Zerubbabel  "  in  iv.  13  and  as  "Joakim  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel"  in  v.  5.  The  latter  seems  to  lie  the 
original;  at  the  same  time  the  second  part  of  his 
answer,  "truth,"  srems  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
original  story.  Other  discrepancies  are  found  in  the 
style   of   lie-   different   pieces  and   in   their   relative 


value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  originals. 
These  facts  indicate  that  several  individuals  must 
have  worked  over  the  book  before  it  received  its 
final  shape. 

Since  Josephus  (c.  100  c.e.)  made  use  of  I  Esdras, 
and  since  it  is  very  likely  that  I  Esdras  iii.  1-2  was 
influenced  by  Esth.  i.  1—4,  the  book  was  probably 
compiled  in  the  last  century  before,  or  the  first  century 
of,  the  common  era.     It  has  no  historical  value,  be- 
cause it  bears  every  mark  of  a  true  midrash,  in  which 
the  facts  are  warped  to  suit  the  pur- 
Date         pose  of  the  writer.     The  extracts  from 
and  Value,  other  Old  Testament  writings,  how- 
ever, are  valuable  as  witnesses  of  an 
old  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  made  prob- 
ably before  the  Septuagint  (see  Guthe  in  Kautzsch, 
"Die  Apokryphen,"i.  letseq.,  and  P.Volzin  Cheyne 
and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  ii.  1488-94). 

II  Esdras  :  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the 
profoundest  of  all  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalypses 
is  known  in  the  Latin  Bible  as  "  Esdra;  Quartus." 
The  number,  which  usually  is  a  part  of  the  name, 
depends  upon  the  method  of  counting  the  canonical 
Ezra-Nehemiah  and  the  Greek  Ezra: 
Name  and    the  book  is  called  "  I  Esdras  "  in  the 
Versions.     Ethiopic,   "II  Esdras"  in  late   Latin 
manuscripts  and  in  the  English  Bible, 
"III  Esdras"  in  other  Latin  manuscripts.     There  is 
another  division  in  Latin  Bibles,  separating  II  Es- 
dras into  three  parts,  each  with  a  separate  number, 
of  which  the  main  part  is  "Esdra?  Quartus."    Greek 
Fathers  quote  it  as  "EaSpa;  6  Upo<p!/Ti/g  or  'A-n-ondAvfic 
"Ectpa.     The  most  common  modern  name  is  "  IV  Es- 
dras."    Only  ch.  iii.-xiv.,  the  original  apocalypse, 
will  be  discussed  here.    The  original  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek,  as  has  been 
proved  by  Wellhausen,  Charles,  and  finally  by  Gun- 
kel;   but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  text  is 
extant.     Prom  the  Greek  were  made  the  following 
versions:  (1)  Latin,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
version;   (2)  Syriac;   (3)  Ethiopic;   (4)  and  (5)  two 
independent  Arabic   versions;    (6)  Georgian.     The 
Armenian  version  differs  from  the  others;   whether 
it  was  made  from  the  Syriac  or  from  a  separate 
Greek  version  has  not  yet  been  decided.     The  book 
consists  of  seven  sections,  called  "  vi- 
Contents.     sions"  since  Volkmar  (1863):  l-3treat 
chiefly  of  religious  problems;  4-6  con- 
sist mainly  of  eseliat  ologieal  visions;  7  tells  of  Ezra's 
literary  activity  and  death. 

First  Vision  (iii.-v.  19):  "  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  ruin  ol 
the  city.  I,  Salathiel  (the  same  is  Esdras),  was  in  Babylon,  and 
lay  troubled  upon  my  bed."  Esdras  asks  God  how  the  misery 
of  Israel  can  be  in  keeping  with  divine  justice.  The  answer  is 
given  by  Uriel:  God's  ways  are  unsearchable  and  the  human 
mind  can  not  grasp  them ;  everything  will  be  clear  after  the  end 
of  this  world,  which  will  soon  come  to  pass.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  signs  of  tin-  end. 

Second  Vision  (v.  20-vi.  34):  Why  is  Israel  delivered  up  in  the 
heathen?  The  answer  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tlrst  vision; 
Han  can  not  solve  the  problem ;  the  end  is  near.  Itssignsare 
again  revealed. 

Third  Vision  (vi.  35-ix.  25):  Why  does  Israel  not  yet  posses 
the  world?  Answer:  The  present  state  is  a  necessary  transition 
to  the  future.  Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous :  few  will  be  saved  ;  Esdras  in- 
terred,'* fertile  sinners,  but  he  is  told  that  nobody  will  escape 
his  destiny. 

Fourth  Vision  lix.  2(i-x.  59):  Vision  of  a  woman  mourning  for 
her  only  son.    Esdras  pictures  to  her  the  desolation  of  Zion. 
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Suddenly  Instead  of   the  woman  appears  B  "  hulldt-d    city." 

Driel  explains  that  the  n an  represents  /.ion. 

Fifth  Vision  (xl.,  ill.) :  vision  of  an  eagle  which  has  three 
beads,  twelve  wings,  and  eight  smaller  wings  "over  against 
them,"  and  which  is  rebuked  by  a  lion  and  then  burned.  The 
eagle  Is  the  fourth  kingdom  seen  by  Daniel;  the  lion  Is  the 
m — jab. 

Ih  Vision  'mi i.i :  Vision  of  a  man  who  burns  the  multitude 
assaulting  him,  and  then  <  Belfanotbei  butpeai 

multitude.  The  man  Is  the  Messiah ;  theflrsl  multitude  are  the 
sinners;  the  second  are  the  Lost  ruin's  of  Israel. 

■  nth  vision   \iv.i;  The  restoration  ol  the  Scripture.    Ks- 

dttlng  under  an  oak,  la  addressed  by i  from  a  bush  and 

told  ttiai  he  will  soon  be  translated  :  be  asks  for  it.*-  rest 
of  the  Law;  God  commands  btm  to  procure  manj  tabletsand 
Svescrlbes  and  to  tell  the  people  tostayawaj  for  forts  days. 
Esdrae  does  so,  and,  after  havh  I  i  wondrous  drink. 

-  to  dietate.     Within   forty  days  are  written  niiet\  four 

books,  of  which  twenty-four,  that  is.  ih>.  Hebrew  ca ,  are  to 

be  published  and  seventy  to  tie  kept  secret.  Ksdras'  translation 
Is  found  only  In  the  Oriental  versions ;  in  the  Latin  it  bas  been 
omitted,  because  ch.  xv.  and  xvi.  were  added. 

The  author  wishes  to  console  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple in  a  time  of  great  distress.     He  struggles  with 
the  deepest  religious  problems;  What 
Purpose     is  the  origin  of  Buffering  and  evil  in 
and  Origin,  the  world!    Why  does  the  All  Right- 
eous create  men,  who  He  knows  will 
suffer,  or  will  do  wrong  and  therefore  perish?    Why 

does  man  possess  the  mind  or  reason   which  makes 

him  conscious  of  these  things?    Throughout  these 
ggles  the  writer  strives   fur  assurance  ol   salva 
t  i,  hi       Since  this  is  reserved   for  BO  me  future  era.  lie 

lays  much  stress  on  eschatology.     Confidence  in 

God's  justice  underlies  all  his  thoughts. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  apocalypse 

was  written  by  one  author.     Kaliseh  ("  Das  -Itc  BuCh 

Km;,,"  GOttingen,  1889) tried  to  prove  that  it  had  five 
different  sources;  his  views  were  largely  adopted  by 
De  Kayo  and  by  Charles.  But  Gunkel  rightly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  uniform  character  of 
the  book  forbids  its  reduction  to  several  independ- 
ent documents,  and  that  iis  repetitions  and  slight 
discrepancies  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  author  in  deal- 
ing with  his  complicated  problems  Closely  akin 
to  this  book  is  the  Apocalypse  of  Bartjch;  it.  has 
therefore  been  suir^osied  that  both  might  have  been 
written    by  the   same   author.     Although    this  can 

not  be  proved,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  both  books 

were  composed  at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  one 

of  them  was  the  prototype  of  the  other 

Since   the  eagle   in    the   fifth    vision    undoubtedly 

represents  the  Roman  empire,  most   critics  agree 

log    that    the    three  leads  are   Yespa- 
Date  and     sian,  Titus,   and    Domitian,   and   sin© 
Value.       the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  so  oft- 
en referred  to  must  be  that  by  Titus 

in  7b  C.B.,  the  book  must  date  from  the  last  quarti  r 
of  the  tirst  century — probably  between  90  and  96. 

II  Ksdras  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  growth 
of  apocalyptic  literature:  the  misery  of  the  present 
world  leads  to  the  seeking  of  compensation  in  the 
happiness  of  the  future.  But  besides  its  historical 
value,  this  bonk  is  an  unusually  important  monu- 
ment of  religious  literature  for  all  tim 

Additions:  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Latin  and  En 

versions  are  of  Christian  origin  (probably  second 
century),  and  describe  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  in 

favor   of   the  Christians       Ch    w     and    xvi,,  which 

predict  wars  and  rebuke  sinners  al   length,  maybe 


Jewish;  the}  dale  from  the  middle  or  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century  . 

I'.iiu  ogbapht  :  Schiirer.  Oesch,  3d  ed„  ls'.is,  i,,.  246  250  (con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography);  Gunkel,  in  Cautzsch,  A.p6kry- 
n/ien, etc.,  11.331  i t  seq.;  idem.  1 1<  r  Prophi  t  Bsra,, Tubingen, 
[900. 

G.  E.    I.i 

The  author  of  II  Ksdras.  also  called  "  the  prophet 
Ezra,"  in  all  probability,  as  shown  by  Wellhausen 
i " Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,"  \i.  248  et  seq.  I,  had  be- 
fore him  the  Baruch  Apocalypse,  written  under  the 
impression  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the 
Romans:  he  reasons  more  on  the  general  problems 
of  sin  and  death  and  on  the  design  of  Cod  regarding 

the  few  that  arc  saved  than  OD  the  national  prob- 
lem of  Israel's  adversity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  controversy  between  the  schools 
of  Shannnai  and  of  llillcl  as  to  whether,  in  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  sin  and  sorrow,  "  it  is  good  for  man 
to  be  born  (d- not  "  IX13J  N*^"0  X"12:L"mS^310  :  'Er. 
13b),  the  author  sides  with  the  pessimistic  view  of 
the  former:  "  It  would  be  better  if  we  were  not  born 
than  to  live  in  sin  and  suffer,  not  knowing  why" 
(II  Esd.  iv.  12i.  In  the  same  light  he  views  the 
final  judgment  of  man  by  God.  "The  germ  of  evil 
sown  into  man  by  the  first  sin  of  Adam  "  (*>{}»  nonit 
L'TIJ;  Ah.  Zarah  22b)  results  in  sin  and  damnation 
for  the  great  majority  of  men — indeed,  there  is  no 
man  who  sinneth  not — and  makes  the  human  des- 
tiny far  inferior  to  that  of  the  animal,  which  needs 
not  fear  the   great  Judgment    Day  (II    Ksd    vii.   45 

[R.  V.  IIS]  et  seq.;  viii.  85).     The  author  recognizes 

God's  love  for  all  His  creatures  (viii.  47),  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  greater  is  the  number  of  those  lost  than 
of  those  that  are  saved  (ix.  15),  but  for  him  the  end 

must  be  unrelenting  justice  and  no  mercy  nor  any  in- 
tercession of  saints;  truth  and  righteousness  alone 
must  prevail(vii.  32-S8[R.  V.  103-115]).  Here,  too, 
the  author  differs  from  1  he  Hillclitcs,  who  teach  that 
i  hose  souls  whose  merits  and  demerits  are  equal  are 
saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  (who  inclines  the  scale 

toward  mercy),  and  sides  with  the  Shainmailes,  wdio 
claim  that  these  souls  must  go  through  the  purga- 
tory of  the  Gehenna  fire  before  they  are  admitted  into 
paradise  (Sanh.  xiii.  4;  K.  II.  16b).  In  another  re 
sped  II  Ksdras  (see  iii.  3b,  ix.  22<r»</.,  ,\ii.  84,  xiii.  37 
et  seQ.)  manifests  the  spirit  of  the  Shammaites  in  find- 
ing Messianic  salvation  granted  only  to  (he  remnant 
of  Israel,  for  it  is  Eliezer  the  Bhammaite  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  denies  all  Gentiles 

a  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  2). 

[n  regard  to  the  return  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  .also. 
the  author  shares  the  view  of  Eliezer,  in  opposition 

to  Akiba,  that  they  will  take  part  in  the  .Messianic 
redemption,  ami  the  very  name    for  the  land  of  the 

exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes  used  by  him.  but  obviously 

misunderstood  by  the  translator,  lists  on  the  same 
Biblical  wools  referred  (o  by  the  two  lannaim — 
",  n  Z    ale  o  1  "i  i not  her  land  :  Hciil.  \\i\.  27;  II  Ksd. 

viii,  15,  comp.  hi;  Sanh.  v  o;  see Arzarbth), 

The  length  of  the  Messianic  lime  is  slated  to  be  400 
years  i  II  Ksd.  vii.  2S:  ibis  is  has,,  I  upon  1's  \r  I/, 
and  ton.  x,  1:1 ;  col  n  1 1.  Sanh.  (I'.la  :  1'esik.  K.  1 ).     Espe- 

cially  significant  is  the  apocalyptic  sign  for  the  Mes 
sianic  era  taken  from  Gen,   xw.  2(i.  R.  V.   ("His 

[Jacob's]  hand  had  hold  on  Ksau's  heel  "  i.  which  is 
interpreted  :  "The  end  of  Klin's  |  Edom's]  reign  will 
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form  the  beginning  of  Jacob's — that  is,  the  Mes- 
siah's— kingdom''  (II  Esd.  vi.  8,  exactly  as  in  Gen. 
R.  Ixiii. ;  comp.  Yalk.).  For  other  parallels  to  rab- 
binical sayings  of  the  first  century  see  Rosenthal, 
"Vier  Apocryphische  Biicher  aus  der  Zeit  und 
Schule  R.  Akiba's,"  1S85,  pp.  39-71.  Rosenthal  also 
thinks  (ib.  p.  40)  that  the  five  sages  who  during  forty 
days  put  into  writing  the  twenty-four  canonical  and 
seventy  hidden  (apocryphal)  books  dictated  by  Ezra 
under  inspiration  (II  Esd.  xiv.  23-46)  reflect  the 
work  of  the  five  disciples  of  Jobanan  ben  Zakkai. 

K. 

ESHCOL:  1.  Brother  of  Mamre  and  Aner.  The 
three  brothers  were  princes  of  the  Amorites  and 
allies  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  whom  they  sup- 
ported in  his  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  The  valley  from  which  the  spies  cut  the  large 
cluster  of  grapes  which  they  carried  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  as  a  proof  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  land  (Num.  xiii.  '23  et  sen.,  xxxii.  9;  Dcut.  i 
24).  They  entered  this  valley  from  Hebron ;  hence 
it  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  To  the  north 
of  the  present  El-Khalil  there  is  a  Wadi  Tuffal.i, 
which  is  still  famous  for  the  size  of  its  grapes.  In 
Num.  xiii.  24  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  Moses  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  "Eshcol"  (grape)  be- 
cause of  the  cluster  which  had  been  found  there. 

Bibliography  :  Edward  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  i.  356. 
E.  G.  H.  E.    K. 

ESHTAOL  6lNne»K) :  A  t°wn  •"  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33),  generally  mentioned  in 
company  with  Zoreah,  both  towns  being  allotted  to 
Dan  out  of  Judah  (ib.  xix.  41).  Between  these  two 
towns  there  was  a  place  named  "Mahaneh-dan," 
the  scene  of  Samson's  boyhood  and  place  where  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times" 
(Judges  xiii.  25). 

e.  g.  h.  M.  Sei.. 

ESHTEMOA  or  ESHTEMOH  (jncjlCX, 
noriL"N) :  A  town  in  Judah  allotted  with  its  suburbs 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  50,  xxi.  14;  I  Chron.  vi.  57). 
David  frequented  this  place  during  his  wanderings 
(I  Sam.  xxx.  28).  It  is  known  now  under  the  name 
of  "  Al-Samu'a,"  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  He- 
bron (Robinson,  "Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine," 
ii.  626).  In  I  Chron.  iv.  17  "Eshtemoa"  may  be 
taken  either  for  a  person  or  for  a  city,  but  in  verse 
19  "  Eshtemoa  "  certainly  represents  a  person. 

E.  G.  n.  M.  Ski.. 

ESKELES,  BERNHARD,  FREIHERR 
VON:  Austrian  financier;  born  at  Vienna  1753; 
died  at  11  id  zing,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  7,  1839.  He 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Rabbi  Berush  Eskeles. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  en- 
tered a  commercial  house,  of  which  he  became  man- 
ager at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  met  with  reverses, 
and  lost  the  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  to  him. 

In  177 1  he  returned  to  Vienna,  married  a  daughter 
of  Daniel  Itzig  of  Berlin,  and  entered  the  business 
of  his  brother-in-law  Arnstein,  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished the  banking-house  of  Arnstein  and  Eskeles, 
which  came  into  great  prominence  during  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  At  this  period  Eskeles'  drawing- 
room  was  the  rendezvous  of  men  like  Talleyrand, 
Wellington,  Castlereagh,  Hardenberg,  and  Theodor 


Kdrner.  Eskeles'  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  this  time.  His  advice  in  financial  mat- 
ters  was  frequently  sought  by  Joseph  II.,  and  later 
by  Francis  I.,  who  entrusted  him  with  many  im- 
portant missions  to  foreign  countries.  He  was  sent 
to  Paris  and  Holland  in  1810.  Eskeles  was  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  (1816),  and 
its  director  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was  raised 
to  the  Austrian  nobility  in  1797.  and  became  a  knight 
in  1811,  and  a  baron  in  1822. 

Eskeles  took  little  interest  in  Jewish  affairs,  and 
during  his  short  term  of  office  as  representative  of 
the  Jewish  community  new  and  vexatious  meas- 
ures were  introduced  which,  according  to  his  con- 
temporaries, he  might  have  prevented  had  he  used 
his  influence.  He  was,  however,  the  founder  of 
several  charitable  institutions.  He  also  established, 
with  an  initial  contribution  of  50,000  gulden,  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  students.  His 
two  children,  a  son,  Denis,  Baron  de  Eskeles  (1803- 
1876),  and  a  daughter,  Countess  of  Wimpfen,  de- 
serted the  Jewish  faith.  Denis,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  banking-house, 
married  Wilhelmina,  Baroness  Brentano-Cimaroli, 
and  by  his  death  the  male  line  of  the  house  became 
extiuct. 

Bibliographt  :  Wurzbach,  fflographUtches  Lexiktm  desKcst- 

serthums  Oesterreich.  s.v.;  Ally.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1839,  p. 
578;  Ally.  Deutsche  Biay.  v.  375;  Meyers  Konvcrsatwns- 
Lexikon. 

s.  D. 

ESKELES,  GABRIEL  BEN  JTJDAH  LOW 

(also  known  as  Gabriel  of  Cracow):  Polish  rabbi; 
died  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Feb.  2,  1718.  At  first 
dayyan  at  Cracow  during  the  rabbinate  of  his 
teacher,  Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanower  (1671),  Eskeles 
successively  occupied  the  rabbinates  of  Olkusz,  gov- 
ernment of  Kielce,  Russian  Poland  (1684-93),  Prague 
(1693-98),  Metz  (1698-1709),  and  Nikolsburg  (1709- 
1718).  In  1698  Eskeles  was  a  delegate  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Posen  to  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  held 
at  the  fair  of  Jaroslav.  Considered  one  of  the  great- 
est Talmudists  of  his  time,  he  was  widely  consulted 
on  halakic  questions,  but  nearly  all  his  respousa  have 
been  lost.  One  is  quoted  by  Mei'r  Eisenstadt  in  the 
"Panim  Me'irot"  (ii.,  No.  47).  He  is  also  quoted 
by  Jacob  b.  Benjamin  ha-Kohen  in  his  "Shab  Ya- 
'aki'b."  The  following  works  of  Gabriel  Eskeles 
still  exist  in  manuscript:  a  commentary  on  Abot: 
novella?  on  Shabbat;  homilies. 

Bibliography  :   Memniren  Her  flllickrl  von  Hnmcln.  ed. 
Kaufmami.  pp.  321-333;  Dembitzer,  Ki  lUat  fofi,  i.  33;  ii.  68, 

128-131 ;  Kaufmann,  Samson  ]\'<  rtheinn  r,  p.  Jul;  Friedliinder, 
K'trf  lia-Ihnnt.  ;i.24;  Feuchlu  ;itil'.  in  Kaufmaiin  Gedenh- 
Utah,  p.  :>?ti;  Eisenstadt-Wiener,  lin'nt  KnUishim.  p.  104. 

k.  M.  Si  i 

ESKELES,  ISSACHAR  BERUSH  :  Austrian 
rabbi  and  financier;  born  1692 ;  died  at  Vienna  March 
2,  1753;  son  of  Gabriel  Eskeles  and  son-in-law  of 
Sain^.in  Wertheimer.  Eskeles  called  himself  " Is- 
sachar  Berush  of  Cracow,"  although  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  his  father  was  rabbi  of  Olkusz,  Poland. 
Owing  to  his  family  connections,  Eskeles  was  named 
rabbi  of  Kremsir  in  1710,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old;  but  as  he  had  to  absent  himself  very 
often  on  account  of  business  affairs,  he  had  in  his 
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house  u  substitute  rabbi  to  attend  to  rabbinical  mat- 
ters. According  to  Frankl-Grtln  ("  Geschicht 
Juden  in  rTremsier,"  i.  84),  Eskeles  "as  rabbi  al 
Eremsir  from  1710  till  1719,  but  it  serins  from  other 
sources  thai  he  settled  al  Vienna  before  1719.  In 
1718  1  ither  in  the  rabbinal 

Nikolsburg,  without,  however,  leaving  his  residence 
in  Vienna,  where  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in-law  in  the  bankirj  •     At  the  same  time 

Eskeles  was  the  "  Landesrabbiner  "  of  Moravia.  On 
Sept.  10,  1735,  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  named  Es 
keles"  Landesrabbiner"  of  Hungary, a  position  which 
had  been  occupied  by  his  deceased  father-in-law. 
Like  the  latter,  Eskeles  presided  at  Vienna  over  the 
rabbinical  court  of  Hungary,  which  dealt  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Hungarian  communities.  In  a  deci- 
sion of  172."i  Eskeles  signed  himself  "Issachar  B;ir  of 
Cracow,  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg  and  Moravia,  Eisen- 
stadt,  and  Hungary,  and  of  the  district  of  Mayence." 
From  Vienna  Eskeles  could  work  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  'When  in  1742  a  heavy 
tax  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Moravia,  the 
exertions  of  Eskeles  and  Baron  d'Aguilar  secured  its 
annulment  by  .Maria  Theresa.  Another  decree,  ban- 
ishing in  midwinter  of  1744-45  the  Jews  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  because  they  were  suspected  of  Prussian 
leanings,  was  revoked  upon  the  intercession  of  Es- 
keles and  D'Aguilar.  Eskeles  has  written  novella 
on  Berakot,  as  yet  unpublished. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz.  <Irs<h.  3d  ed.,  x.  354-^55;  Dembitzer, 
Kelilat  FoA  I.  69;  Elsenstadl  Wiener,  Da'ctt  KedosMm.  p. 
112;  Medlander,  %art  ha-Dorot,  p.  20;   David  Kaufmann. 
Samson  Wertheimer.  pp.  90  el  seq. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

ESPERANSSA,  GABRIEL:  Rabbi  at  Safed 
contemporaneously  with  Jonathan  Galante  (middle 
of  seventeenth  century).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
received  as  an  orphan  into  the  house  of  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Esperanssa,  who  adopted  and  ed- 
ucated him,  and  whose  name  he  assumed.  Espi 
ranssa  was  contentious  and  dogmatic;  hut  was  a 
thorough  Talmudic  scholar.  He  left,  several  works, 
but  onU  I  he  collectanea  to  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
published  ( Ilayyini  Abulafia,  "  Ez.Hayyim,"  p.137). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Azulal,  Shem   ha-Qedolim,  s.v. ;   Conforte, 
gore  lui-ihimt,  end. 

K.  L.  Giii'\ 

ESPERANZA  ISRAELITICA.     See  Period 

K'Al.s. 

ESPERIAL,  SAMTJEL:  Physician  of  Cor- 
dova, Spain.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
surgery  written  for  David  of  Jaen  in  Spanish,  but 
with  Hebrew  characb  is  (Vatican  MS.  No.  372). 

Bibliography :  Wolf,  BOA.  li.hr.  l..  No.  2047 ;  Stelnschnelder, 
JewUh   Literature,  p.  800;   KayserUnfr,  Blbl.  Edjj.-Port.. 

Jud.  p.  43. 
a.  M.  Sel. 

ESPINA,  ALFONSO  D'.  See  Spiha,  Al- 
fonso db. 

ESPINOSA,  BENJAMIN:  Italian  Hebraist 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  member  of  the  rabbin- 
ical college  al  Leghorn.  He  published  "  Peri 'Ez  Ha 
dar,"  a  ritual  for  certain  special  occasions,  Leghorn, 

1762,  and  "  Yefeh  Nof,"  Containing  seven  didactic 
poems  and  notes  on  the  chapter  in  Maimonides' 
code  dealing  with  the  implements  of  the  sanctu 
ary,  printed  in  Isaac  Nunes  Vae/.'s  "Slab  Yi/hak." 
ib.  176G.     A  number  of  Espinosa's  works  exist    in 


manuscript;  as,  lor  instance,  "Bet  ha-'Ezer,"  a 
supercommentarj  on  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  commen- 
on  th  1  'I-  |ii'  is  and  the  Hagiographa  ;  "  tjon- 
STesod  ha  Ki\  wiin."  in  which  he  defends  the 
traditional  text  of  the  prayers,  Altona,  1768  (see 
Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  No.  503);  "Sha'ar 
Binyamin,"  rimed  rules  lor  the  writing  of  a  Penta 
tench  scroll,  with  a  commentary;  and  "Newell  rjo- 
desh."  on  tiie  architecture  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Bibliography:   Mortara,  Tndici  :  Neubauer,  <'at.]imil.ii,hr. 
MSS. 

D. 

ESRA,    ELIA:     Philanthropist;    born    at    Cal 
cut  la  Fell.  20,  1830;  sou  of  David  Joseph  Esra;  died 
March,  1SS0.     He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest   mer- 
chants of  India,  and  was    Leu.  tally  known  as   "the 
Indian  Rothschild."      It    is   said   that  he  distributed 

10,000  francs  among  the  | r  every  month.     Esra 

built  a  large  synagogue  at  Calcutta,  which  he  called, 
after  his  father,  "Magen  Dawid."  In  bis  will  he 
directed  that  a  large  Talmudic  school  should  be  built 
at  Jerusalem  at  tin-  expense  of  his  estate. 

Bibliography:  ll<i-.\>it.  ill.  118. 

J.  M.    K. 

ESSEX;   Fortified  town  in  A.ustria-Hungary,  the 

second  largest  of  Croatia:  situated  on  the  Drave. 
It  lias  a  population  of  about  18,000,  including 
1,(100  Jews.  Jews  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
residence  there  until  1792.  They  were,  however, 
permitted  a  stay  of  twenty-four  hours  for  the  pur 
pose  of  trading.  As  trailers  they  appeared  as  early 
as  1757,  although  decried  as  "  pestilent  and  rnangj 
sheep."  In  1880 their  number,  though  small,  never- 
theless permitted  of  religious  services;  ami  in  1847 
they  organized  a  regular  congregation,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  forty  and  a  budget  of  6G3  gulden.  In 
1856  Dr.  Samuel  Spit/or  became  the  first  rabbi  and 
the  principal  of  the  congregational  school,  which  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  incorporation;  in  1864  the 
hebra  kaddisha  was  established;  ami  in  18f>7,  the 
membership  having  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  a  temple  was  built.  The  successor  of  Dr. 
Spitzer  was  Dr.  Arinand  Kaininka  (1897-99);  the 
present  rabbi  of  Essek  is  Dr.  Simon  Ungar  of  the 
Budapest  Seminary, 
n.  G.  S. 

ESSEN:  Citj  in  the  Prussian  district  of  DUssel 

dorf  with  '.10,000  inhabitants  ils'.l.'u.  including  about 

2,000  Jews.      It    developed    from    the    convent     ol 

Essen,  and   until  1802  was  under  the  rule  of  its  ab 

The  presence  of  .lews  in  Essen  is  tirst  shown 

in  a  document  ol  Jan.  18,  1201,  in  which  the  (hap 
ti  r  ;ii  Essi  m  1 1  '!i  .  i  lie  right  of  an  esquire  of  the  dis 
trict  to  Count  Eberhard  von  der  .Mark,  the  abbess 
Bertha  II.  expressly  reserving  for  herself  all  rights 
over  the  .lews.  This  reservation  was  regularly  made 
on  the  selection  of  new  esquires.  In  1349-50,  under 
tin-  abbess  Katharina,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
the  city  under  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  wells. 
In  1399  Jews  are  ton  mi  on  the  tax  list,  one  of  whom 

was  the  lii  si  Jew  to  be  admit  ted  (1491)  to  the  neigll- 

boi ing  <  it  \  ot  Steele 

\  i  lie  city's  struggle  against  chapter  and  abbess 
became  more  ami  more  successful,  the  .lews  fell 
umiei  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  which  gradually 
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reduced  the  number  of  Jewish  residents  to  two 
families,  who  were  subjected,  especially  in  regard 
to  money  matters,  to  severe  and  irksome  ordinances. 
Of  the  Jewish  families  excluded  from  Essen,  some 
went  to  Emden,  some  to  Halberstadt  and  Deutz. 
The  "Memorbuch  "  of  Halberstadt  mentions  Elijah 
the  Great  ha-Levi  of  Essen  (d.  1690).  He  was  the 
father  of  R.  Moses  Kosmann  and  Judah  Lehmann, 
and  grandfather  of  the  court  agent  Behrend  Lehmann 
at  Halberstadt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  seven  Jewish  houses  in  the  city  ; 
at  its  end  there  were  twelve.  The  last  patent  of 
protection,  covering  nineteen  Jewish  families  in 
Essen,  and  drawn  up  (1803)  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  to  whose  kingdom  the  dis- 
trict was  annexed  in  1*02.  is  in  the  possession  of 
Isaac  Hirschland,  president  of  the  community.  At 
present  (1903)  the  community  numbers  350  families 
(about  2,000  individuals). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  community  worshiped  in 
a  hall.  The  first  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1808 
during  the  French  occupation.  Synagogue  and 
school  prospered  under  the  labors  (1841-94)  of  the 
able  pedagogue  and  preacher  Moses  Blumenfeld, 
the  author  of  several  school-books.  Blumenfeld 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  city,  and  on  his 
death  (1902)  his  name  was  given  to  one  of  the  city's 
streets  (comp.  "Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1902,  p.  88). 
Since  1894  Dr.  Samuel  has  acted  as  rabbi.  The  in- 
stitutions include  a  Jewish  elementary  school,  a 
literary  club,  a  library,  an  I.O.B.B.  lodge,  and  three 
charitable  societies.  There  are  also  nine  charitable 
foundations,  including  the  Karl  Beer  Fund  for  the 
promotion  of  handicrafts. 

Bibliography:  F.  Ph.  Funcke,  Gesch.  dea  Filrstenthumaund 
derStadt  Essen,  Elberteld,  1851. 
D.  S.  Sam. 

ESSENES  (etymology  doubtful;  probably  two 
words  are  represented,  "Essenes"  and  "Essoei": 
Essenes  =  'Eaar/i-oi  =  D'yijy,  "the  modest,"  "hum- 
ble," or  "piousones"  [so  Joseplrus in  most  passages; 
Pliny,  in  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  v.  17,  used  "Es- 
seni  "]  ;  Essau  =  'Eaaaiov  =  WHCTI  .  the  "  silent  "  or 
"  reticent "  ones  [so  at  times  Josephus,  and  regularly 
Philo;  'Ocaaioi  in  Epiphanius] ;  others,  with  less 
probability,  derive  the  name  from  the  Byriac  "base," 
pi.  "  hasen,"  status emphaticus  "  hasaya  "  [the  pious; 
this  explanation  was  suggested  by  De  Sacy  and 
adopted  by  Ewald,  Wellhausen,  and  Schi'irer] ;  from 
the  Aramaic "asa"  [=  "to heal, "or "the  healers";  so 
Bellermann,  Herzfeld,  Geiger] ;  from  "  'asah  "  [="to 
do,"  with  reference  to  the  "  'anshe  ma'aseh',"  themen 
of  wondrous  practise:  Suk.  v.  4];  from  a  town  by 
the  obscure  name  of  "Essa"  [Josephus,  "Ant." 
xiii.  15,  §  3;  so  HilgenfeldJ;  from  "baza"  [="to 
see,"  "seers"];  from"'ashen"  [  =  "strong"];  from 
"seha"  [=" to  bathe";  soGi-aetz]): 

A  branch  of  the  PHARISEES  who  conformed  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  Levitical  purity  while  aspiring 

to  the  highest  degn I'  holiness.    They  lived  solely 

by  the  work  of  their  hands  anil  in  a  state  of  com- 
munism, devoted  their  time  to  study  and  devotion 
and  to  the  practise  of  benevolence,  and  refrained  as 
far  as  feasible  from  conjugal  intercourse  and  sensual 
pleasures,  in  order  to  be  initiated  int..  the  highest 


mysteries  of  heaven  and  cause  the  expected  Messianic 
time  to  come  (Ah.  Zarah  ix.  15;  Luke  ii.  25,  38: 
xxiii.  51).  The  strangest  reports  were  spread  about 
this  mysterious  class  of  Jews.  Pliny  (I.e. ).  speaking 
of  the  Essene  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  calls  it  the  marvel  of  the  world,  and  char- 
acterizes it  as  a  race  continuing  its  existence  for  thou- 
sands of  centuries  without  either  wives  and  children, 
or  money  for  support,  and  with  only  the  palm-trees 
for  companions  in  its  retreat  from  the  storms  of  the 
world.  Philo.who  calls  the  Essenes  "  the  holy  ones," 
after  the  Greek  bctoi,  says  in  one  place  (as  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  "Pra?paratio  Evangelica,"  viii.  11)  that 
ten  thousand  of  them  had  been  initiated  by  Moses 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  sect,  which,  consisting  of 
men  of  advanced  years  having  neither  wives  nor 
children,  practised  the  virtues  of  love  and  holiness 
and  inhabited  many  cities  and  villages  of  Judea, 
living  in  communism  as  tillers  of  the  soil  or  as  me- 
chanics according  to  common  rules  of  simplicity  and 
abstinence.  In  another  passage  ("  Quod  Omnis  Pro- 
bus  Liber,"  \2etseq.)  bespeaks  of  only  four  thousand 
Essenes,  who  lived  as  farmers  and  artisans  apart  from 
the  cities  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  communism,  and 
who  condemned  slavery,  avoided  sacrifice,  abstained 
from  swearing,  strove  for  holiness,  and  were  partic- 
ularly scrupulous  regarding  the  Sabbath,  which  day 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Law.  Josephus  ("  Ant."  xv.  10,  §  4; 
xviii.  1,  §5;  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  §§  2-13)  describes  them 
partly  as  a  philosophical  school  like  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  mystifies  the  reader  by  representing  them 
as  a  kind  of  monastic  order  with  semi-pagan  rites. 
Accordingly,  the  strangest  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  non-Jewish  writers,  men  like  Zeller, 
Hilgenfeld,  and  Schurer,  who  found  in  Essenism  a 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  pagan  ideas  and  customs,  ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  a  class  of  Jews  of  this  kind 
could  have  existed  for  centuries  without  leaving  a 
trace  in  rabbinical  literature,  and,  besides,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  Josephus  describes  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  also  as  philosophical  schools  after  Greek 
models. 

The  Essenes,  as  they  appear  in  history,  were  far 
from  being  either  philosophers  or  recluses.     They 

were,  says  Josephus  ("Ant."  xv.  10, 

The  §§  4-5),  regarded  by  King  Herod  as 

Essenes  in   endowed    with    higher    powers,   and 

History,      their  principle  of  avoiding  taking  an 

oath  was  not  infringed  upon.  Herod's 
favor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Menahem,  one  of 
their  number  who,  excelling  in  virtuous  conduct  and 
preaching  righteousness,  piety,  and  love  for  human- 
ity, possessed  the  divine  gift  of  prophecy,  had  pre- 
dicted Herod's  rise  to  royalty.  Whether  Sameas  and 
Pollio,  the  leaders  of  the  academy  (Abot  i.  11).  who 
also  refused  to  take  an  oath  ("Ant."  xv.  10,  §4), 
belonged  to  the  Essenes,  is  not  clear.  Menahem  I- 
known  in  rabbinical  literature  as  a  predecessor  of 
Sbammai  (Hag.  ii.  2).  Of  Judas  the  Essene  Jose- 
phus relates  ("Ant."  xiii.  11,  §  2;  "  B.  J."  i.  3,  §  5) 
that  he  once  sat  in  the  Temple  surrounded  by  his 
disciples,  whom  he  initiated  into  the  (apocalyptic) 
art  of  foretelling  the  future,  when  Antigonus  passed 
by.  Judas  prophesied  a  sudden  death  for  him,  and 
after  a  while  his  prediction  came  true,  like  every 
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other  one  he  made.  A  similar  prophecy  is  ascribed 
to  Simon  the  Essene  ("Ant."  xvii.  18,  S  3;  "B.  .I."ii. 
7,  §  4),  who  is  possibly  identical  with  the  Simon  in 
Lukeii.  25.  Add  to  these  John  the  Essene,  a  general 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  war  ("  B.  J."  ii.  20,  £  4  ;  iii. 
2,  i  1).  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Essenes,  or  at 
li  asl  many  of  them,  were  men  of  intense  patriotic 
Sentiment;  it  is  probable  that  from  their  ranks 
emanated  much  of  the  apocalyptic  literature.  Of 
one  only,  by  the  name  of  Banus  (probably  one  of  the 
Banna'im;  see  below),  does  Josephus  ("Vita."  £  2) 
relate  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  and  ascetic, 
maintaining  by  frequent  ablutions  a  high  state  of 
holiness;  he  probably,  however,  had  other  imita- 
tors besides  Josephus. 

To  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  Essenes, 

the  start  must  be  made  from  the  Hasidim  of  the 

pre  Maecabean  time  (I  Mace.  ii.  42.  vii.  IS;  II  Mace. 

xiv.  6),  of  whom  both  the  Pharisees 

Origin  of   and   the  Essenes  are  offshoots  (Well- 
Che         hausen,   " Israeli tische    und  Judische 

Essenes.  Geschichte,"  1894,  p.  261).  Such 
"overrighteous  ones,"  who  would  not 
bring  voluntary  sacrifices  nor  take  an  oath,  an-  al- 
luded to  in  Eccl.  vii.  16,  ix.  2,  while  the  avoidance 
of  marriage;  by  the  pious  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Wisdom  iii.  18-iv.  1  (comp.  II  Mace.  xiv.  6,  25). 
The  avoidance  of  swearing  became  also  to  a  certain 
extent  a  Pharisaic  rule  based  on  Ex.  xx.  7  (see  Targ. ; 
Ned.  8b;  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  38a;  Sotah  91) ;  Ber.  33a); 
and  the  rule  (Matt.  v.  37,  R.  V.)  "Let  your  speech 
be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay,"  is  also  Talmudic  (B.  M. 
49a).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Pharisees  ("  Perushim  ")  and  Essenes  was 
never  very  clearly  drawn  (see  "Perishut"  in  Abot 
iii.  18;  Sotah  iii.  4,  xi.  15;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  11; 
Toh.  iv.  12;  B.  B.  60b). 

Thus  the  more  than  six  thousand  Pharisees  who 
claimed  to  be  "  highly  favored  by  God  "  and  to  pos- 
sess by  "divine  Inspiration  foreknowledge  of  things 
to  come,"  and  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  baity 
to  Herod,  predicting  his  downfall  while  promising 
children  to  Bagoas,  the  eunuch  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
xvii.  2,  §  4),  were  scarcely  different  from  those  else- 
where called  "Essenes"  ("Ant."  xv.  10,  §  4). 

About  the  organization  of  the  ancient  Hasidim 
little  is  known;    but  each  Pharisee  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  certain  rites  to  membership 
"The         in  the  association  ("  hebcr"  or  "  habu- 

Ancient  rah"),  receiving  the  name  "haber" 
Hasidim."  therefrom (Dem.  ii.  8;  Tosef.,  Dem.  ii. 
2;  Bek.  30b);  these  fraternities  assem- 
bled not  only  for  worship  but  also  for  meals  (see  Gei- 
ger,  "Urschrift,"  pp.  122  ctsrq.).  The  Pharisaic  and 
Essene  system  of  organization  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  outset  the  same,  a  fact  which  implies  a  com- 
mon origin.  A  remnant  of  this  Hasidean  brother- 
hood seems  to  have  been  the  "Kekiyye  ba-Da'at 
(the  pure-minded)  of  Jerusalem,  who  would  neil her 
sit  at  the  table  or  in  court,  nor  sign  a  document,  with 
persons  not  of  their  own  circle  Hot.  ix.  8;  Sank. 
28a),  They  paid  special  reverence  t .  ■  the  Bcroll  of  the 
Law  in  the  synagogue  (Masseket  Sdferim,  xiv.  iii 

But  tradition  has  preserved  certain  peculiarities 

of  these   "ancient  Hasidim"  (Hasidim  ha  rishonim) 
which  cast  some  light  on  their  mode  of  life.     ( 1  I  In 
V.— 15 


order  to  render  their  prayer  a  real  communion  with 
God  as  their  Father  in  heaven,  they  spent  an  hour 
in  silent  meditation  before  offering  their  morning 
prayer  (eomp.  DlDASCAilA  in  JEW.  Excyc.  iv.  593), 
and  neither  the  duty  of  saluting  the  king  nor  immi- 
nent peril,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  serpent  close  to 
their  heels,  could  cause  them  to  interrupt  their  prayer 
(Ber.  v.  1;  Tosef.,  Ber.  iii.  20;  Ber.  32b).  (2)  They 
were  so  scrupulous  regarding  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  that  they  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse 
on  all  days  of  the  week  except  Wednesday,  lest  in 
accordance  with  their  singular  calculation  of  the  time 
of  pregnancy  the  birth  of  a  child  might  take  place 
on  a  Sabbath  and  thereby  cause  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  day  (Niddah  38a,  b).  Peril  of  life  could  not 
induce  them  to  wage  even  a  war  of  defense  on 
the  Sabbath  (I  Mace.  ii.  38;  II  Mace.  v.  25,  xv.  4). 
(3)  They  guarded  against  the  very  possibility  of  be- 
ing the  indirect  cause  of  injuring  their  fellow  men 
through  carelessness  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  ii.  6;  B.  K.  30a. 
50b;  comp.  Git.  7a:  "No  injury  is  ever  caused 
through  the  righteous").  (4)  Their  scrupulousness 
concerning  "zizit"  (Men.  40b)  is  probably  onlj*  one 
instance  of  their  strict  observance  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. (5)  Through  their  solicitude  to  avoid 
sin  (whence  also  their  name  "  Yire'e  Het  "  =  "fearers 
of  sin":  Shek.  vi.  6;  Sotah  ix.  15)  they  had  no  oc- 
casion for  bringing  sin-offerings,  wherefore,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Judah,  they  made  Nazarite  vows  to  en- 
able them  to  bring  offerings  of  theirown;  according 
to  \{.  Simeon,  however,  tiny  refrained  from  bringing 
such  offerings,  as  they  were  understood  by  them  to  be 
"an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  committed  against 
the  soul"  (Num.  vi.  11,  Hebr.).  This  aversion  to 
the  Nazarite  vow  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
attitude,  as  it  was  shared  by  Simeon  the  Just  (Sifre, 
Num.  22;  Ned.  10a).  (6)  Especially  rigorous  were 
they  in  regard  to  Levitical  purity  ('Eduy.  viii.  4; 
Tosef.,  Oh.  iv.  6,  13,  where  "  zekenim  ha-rishonim " 
[the  ancient  elders]  is  only  another  name  for  "Hasi- 
dim ha-rishonim ";  see  Weiss,  "Dor,"  i.  110);  they 
were  particularly  careful  that  women  in  the  men- 
strual state  should  keep  apart  from  the  household, 
perform  no  household  duties,  ami  avoid  attractive 
ness  in  appearance  (Sifra,  Mezora',  end;  Shah.  04b; 
Ab.  R.  N.  ii.  ;  "Baraita  di  Masseket  Niddah,"  in 
Horowitz's  "Pialte  Tosefta,"  1890,  i.  5,  p.  16,  iii. 
2-3,  pp.  24-27;  "Pithe  Niddah,"  pp.  54  et  aeq.) 
(7)  This,  however,  forms  only  part  of  the  general 
Hasidean  rule,  which  was  to  observe  the  same  degree 
of  Levitical  purity  as  did  the  priest  who  partook  of 
tie-  holy  things  of  the  Temple  ("okel  hullin  be-to- 
horat  k"desh  ");  and  there  were  three  or  four  degrees 
of  holiness,  of  which  the  Pharisees,  or  "baberim," 
iii  i  rved  only  the  first,  the  Hasidim  the  higher  ones 
( I.I;tg.  ii.  0  7;  Tosef.,    Hem.    ii.  2).     The   reason   for 

tl bservance  of  such  a  high  degree  of  holiness 

must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  l.eviles  who  ate 
"  ma  aser "  ami  priests  who  ate  "  terumah  "  and  por- 
tions  el'   the    various  sacrifices  hail    their   meals    in 

common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  and  bad  to  be 
"  uarded  against  defilement. 

I  | ii m  the  observance  of  the  highest  slate  of  purity 
and  holiness  depended  also  the  granting  of  the  priv- 
ilege, accorded  only  to  the  elite  of  the  priesthood, 
ill    being  initiated    into   the   mysteries  of   the    Holy 
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Name  and  other  secret  lore.     "The  Name  of  twelve 
letters  [see  God,  Names  of]  was,  after  the  Hellen- 
istic apostasy,  entrusted  only  to  the 
The  '  Zenu'im  '  [the  chaste  ones]  among  the 

"Zenu'im,"  priesthood.  The  Name  of  forty-two 
or  Chaste  letters  was  entrusted  only  to  the  '  Za- 
Ones.  nua'  '  and  '  'Anaw '  [the  chaste  and 
the  humble]  after  they  had  passed  the 
zenith  of  life  and  had  given  assurance  of  preserving 
it  [the  Name]  in  perfect  purity"  (Kid.  71a;  Eccl.  R. 
iii.  11 ;  Ter.  Yoma  39d,  40a).  There  was  a  twofold 
principle  underlying  the  necessity  of  perfect  chas- 
tity. When  God  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  and  to 
the  people  of  Israel  they  were  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  sexual  intercourse,  Israel  for  the  time  being, 
Moses  for  all  time  (Shab.  87a ;  Pes.  8Tb;  Ab.  R.  N. 
ii.,  based  upon  Ex.  xix.  13;  Dent.  v.  27).  Those 
in  hope  of  a  divine  revelation  consequently  refrained 
from  sexual  intercourse  as  well  as  other  impurity 
(comp.  Rev.  xiv.  4;  Enoch,  lxxxiii.  2). 

But  there  was  another  test  of  chastity  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  name  of 
"Zenu'im"  (Essenes):  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  10-13; 
comp.  Targ.  Yer.  ad  he;  Sifra,  238;  Ber.  62a)  en- 
joins modesty  in  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  body 
lest  the  Shekinah  be  driven  away  by  immodest  ex- 
posure. Prayer  was  prohibited  in  presence  of  the 
nude  (Ber.  24b),  and  according  to  the  Book  of  Jubi 
lees  (iii.  30  et  seg.,  vii.  20)  it  was  a  law  given  to 
Adam  and  Xoah  "not  to  uncover  as  the  Gentiles  do." 
The  chastity  ("zeni'ut")  shown  in  this  respect  by 
King  Saul  and  his  daughter  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  4;  II  Sam. 
vi.  10)  gave  him  and  his  household  a  place  in  rab- 
binical tradition  as  typical  Essenes,  who  would  also 
observe  the  law  of  holiness  regarding  diet  and  dis- 
tribute their  wealth  among  the  (poor)  people  (Pesik. 
R.  13;  Midr.  Teh.  vii.;  Num.  R.  xi.  ;  Meg.  13b; 
Yer.  Suk.  v.  55c).  Every  devotee  of  the  Law  v  as 
expected  to  be  a  "zanua'  "  (Abot  vi.  1 ;  Niddah  12a; 
Derek  Ere?  Zuta  vii.),  such  as  were  Rachel  and 
Esther  (Meg.  lob),  Hauan  ha-Nehba,  the  grandson 
of  Onias  the  Saint  (Ta'an.  23b),  R.  Akiba  (Ket.  62b), 
and  Judah  ha-Nasi  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72b). 

The  name  "Zenu'im."  which  is  replaced  or  ex- 
plained by  "  Kesherim  "  (the  blameless  ones),  another 
name  tor  "  Hasidim"  (Yer.  Dem.  vi.  25d ;  Yer.  Yoma 
iii.  40d;   comp.  Tosef.,  Dem.  vi.  6;  Ned.  i.  1;  Ab. 
R.  N.,  text  B,  iv.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  14,  and  comp 
note  on  p.  15),  is  also  applied,  like  the  term  "Hash- 
sha'im"  (see  below),  to  those  reticent  ones  to  whom 
a  secret  may  be  confided;  e.g.,  secret  scrolls  con- 
cerning the  Temple  service  were  entrusted  to  them 
(Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii.  7;  Yer.  Yoma  iii.  41a).     It  is  nol 
always  clear,  however,  whether  the  name  denotes 
the  Essenes  or  simply  the  modest  ones 
The  "Hash-  as  a  class  (see  Dem.  vi.  6;  Ma'as.  Sh. 
sha'im,"       v.  1 ;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  6).    R.  Simeon 
or  Secret       the  Zanua',  who,  while  disregarding 
Ones.  the  Temple  practise,  shows  a  certain 

contempt  for  the  high  priest  (Tosef., 
Kelim  B.  B.  i.  Co.  appears  on  all  accounts  to  have 
lie.  nan  Essene  priest.  In  an  old  Armenian  version  of 
Pnilo's  dictionary  of  Hebrew  names  " Essene  "  is  ex- 
plained as  "in  silence"  (Philo,  "De  Vita  Contempla 
tiva,"  id.  Conybeare,  p.  247).  The  suggestion  may 
be  made  that  the  Hashsha'im,  "the  observers  of  se- 


crecy,"  designated  also  "  the  sin-fearing,"  who  "  had  a 
chamber  called  '  lishkat  hashsha'im  '  in  the  Temple, 
where  they  deposited  their  gifts  of  charity  in  secret 
and  whence  the  respectable  poor  drew  their  support 
in  secrecy, "  were  the  same  Essenes  from  whom  "the 
Gate  of  the  Essenes"  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  "B. 
J."  v.  42)  derived  its  name.  According  to  Tosef., 
Shek.  ii.  16,  these  Hashsha'im  had  in  every  city  a 
special  chamber  for  their  charity -box,  so  that  money 
could  bedeposited  and  taken  in  secret,  a  thing  that 
could  only  be  done  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
money  belonged  to  all  alike ;  and  since  each  city  had 
its  administrative  body  consisting  of  its  best  men, 
who  took  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  charity  (Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  6,  16;  Tosef.,  Sheb.  vii. 
9),  it  is  probable  that  these  Essene-like  ascetics 
("Zenu'im  "  :  Tosef.,  Peah,  ii.  18)  followed  theirown 
traditions,  though  they  probably  also  came  under 
the  general  administration. 

The  explanation  of  'Eaaaioi  given  by  Suidas  (= 
■deupi/TiKoi  =  "  men  of  contemplation, "  or  "  mystics  ") 
suggests  that  the  name  "Hashsha'im,"  like  "Ze- 
nu'im," denoted  men  entrusted  with  the  secret  lore 
"  given  in  a  whisper  "  (Hag.  13a,  14a;  Gen.  R.  iii.). 

Another  name  denoting  a  class  of  pietistic  extre- 
mists showing  points  of  contact  with  the  Essenes  is 
"  Watikim  "  (men  of  firm  principles:  Sifre,  Num.  92; 
Sifre,  Deut.  13;  Miiller,  "Masseket  Soferim,"  1878, 
p.  257,  who  identifies  them  with  the  Essenes).  "  The 
Watikim  so  arranged  their  morning  prayer  as  to  fin- 
ish the  Shema'  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  sun 
came  out  in  radiance  "  (Ber.  9b ;  comp. 
"Watikim"  Wisdom  xvi.  28;  II  Mace.  x.  28);  the 
and  "  Holy  Watikim  closed  the  prayers  "  Malkiy- 

Ones."  yot,  Shofarot "  and  "Zikronot"  with 
Pentateuch  verses  (R.  H.  32b).  As 
holders  of  ancient  traditions,  they  placed  their  own 
custom  above  the  universally  accepted  halakah  (Mas- 
seket Soferim,  xiv.  18).  Still  another  name  which 
deserves  special  consideration  is  "  kadosh  "  (saint). 
"Such  is  he  called  who  sanctifies  himself,  like  the 
'Nazir, '  by  abstaining  from  enjoyments  otherwise 
permissible"  (Ta'an.  11a,  b;  Yeb.  20a;  comp.  Nid- 
dah 12a.  where  the  word  "Zanu'a  "  is  used  instead). 
Meuahem  bar  Simai  is  called  "son  of  the  saints" 
because  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  coin  which  bore 
the  image  of  the  emperor  or  pass  under  the  shadow 
of  an  idol  (Pes.  104a;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  iii.  42c,  43b, 
where  he  is  called  "Nahum,  the  most  holy  one"). 
In  Jerusalem  there  existed  down  to  the  second  cen- 
tury a  community  by  the  name  of  "The  Holy  Con- 
gregation" ('Edah  Kedoshah,  or  Kehala  Kaddishat, 
which  insisted  on  each  member  practising  a  trade 
ami  devoting  a  third  part  of  the  day  to  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  a  third  to  devotion,  and  a  third  to  work: 
probably  a  survival  of  an  Essene  community  (Eccl. 
R.  ix.  9";  Ber.  9b;  Tamid  27b). 

In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  "Banna'im"  (builders:  Mik.ix.6;  Shab.  114a), 
win  mi  Frankel  ("Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Religiosen  In- 
teressen  des  Judenthums,"  1846,  p.  455)  with  gnat 
plausibility  identifies  with  the  Essenes.  Originally 
applied  to  a  gild  of  builders  belonging  to  the  Essenes 
(see  "Polistes,"  below;  comp.  Abba  Kolon  "the 
Builder,"  Cant.  R.  i.  6;  Abba  Joseph  the  Builder, 
Ex.  R.  xiii. ;  the  "  Bannai  "  [Builder]  in  the  company 
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of  R.  Gamaliel,  who  was  to  hide  in  the  walls  tin- 
Targum  to  Job,  Tosef.,  Shab.  xiii.  2),  their  name  was 
given  the  meaning  »f  builders  of  a  higher  world  and 
afterward  applied  to  the  Rabbis  in  general  (Ber  64a  , 
Yer.  Yomaiii.  40;  Yer.  (lit.  vii.  48dj  Ex.  R.  xxiii. ; 
comp.  o'tKoSo/ieiv  ia  the  "  Diilascalia  "  and  the  Pauline 
writings).  Each  hermit  built  liis  house  himself; 
hence  the  names  "Banus"  and  "Bannaia,"  adopted 
by  men  whose  type  was  the  legendary  Bexaiaii  ben 
Jehoiada  (Ber.  4a;  18a,  b). 

The  name  of  the-  Hasidim  of  olden  times  is  coupled 
with  that  of  the  "Anshe  Ma'aseh"  (men  of  miracu- 
lous deeds:  Suk.  v.  4).  a  fact  which  shows  that  both 
belonged  to  the  same  class.  Hanina  1).  Dosa  is 
called  the  last  of  "  the  miracle-workers"  (Sntah  ix. 

15).    But  the  Hasidim  remained  won- 

Survivals    der-workers  in  Talmudic  times  (Ber. 

of  the         1Kb;    Lev.   R.    xxii.,   where    "isli    ha- 

Hasidim.     ma'aseh"   is  translated   into  "'askant 

bi-debarim ").  In  fact,  then'  existed 
books  containing  miraculous  stories  of  the  Hasidim, 
a  considerable  number  of  which  were  adopted  by 
Talmud  and  Midrash  (see  Eccl.  R.  ix.  10),  just  as 
there  existed  secret  scrolls  ("  Megillot  S'tarim  ")  and 

ethical  rules  of  the  Hasidim  ("Mishnat"  or  "Me 
gillat  Hasidim  ")  to  which  allusion  is  made  here  and 
there  in  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46b;  Yer.  Ber. 
ix.  14d),  and  the  contents  of  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  pseudepigraphic  and  early  non-Tal- 
niuilic  literature  (see  Horowitz,  I.e.).  The  Biasidim 
mentioned  in  old  baraitas  like  Temurah  (15b)  and 
Sotah  (ix.  15),  and  inAbot  de-Rabbi  Natan  (viii  |, 
who  spent  their  time  on  works  of  charity,  are  none 
other  but  survivals  of  the  ancient  Masidhn.  The 
Ilasidean  traditions  may.  therefore,  lie  traced  from 
Jose  ben  Joezer,  the  martyr-saint  and  Hasidean 
leader  of  the  Maccabean  time  (11  Mace.  xiv.  37, 
where  "Razis"  is  a  corruption  of  the  name;  ton. 
R.  Ixv.  ;  Frankel,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  lii.  406  [1851], 
down  to  Phinehas  b.  .lair,  who  was  both  in  theory 
and  in  practise  a  disci  pic  of  the  Hasidim  (see  Bacher, 
"Ag.  Tan."ii.  594  et  seq.);  indeed,  there  is  little  in 
Essene  life  which  does  not  find  its  explanation  in 
rabbinical  sources. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  description 

of  the  Essenes  given  by  Philo  and  Josephus  will  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated.     Philo  dea 
them  in   his  earlier  work,   "Quod   Omnia  Probus 
Liber,"  §  12,  as 

"a  number  ol  men  living  Id  Syria  and   Palestine,  over  1,000 

according  to  my  judgment,  culled  'Easel1  (octiuo  from  their 

aalntUneaB  (though  net  exactly  after  the  meaning  ol  theGreek 

language),  they  being  eminently  worshipers  of  God  ydtpanevrat 

Qeov)—  not  in  the  sense  that    they   sacrifice 

Philo's  Ac-    living  animals  (like  the  priests  in  the  T<  mple), 

count  of  the   bul  Unit  they  nre  anxious  t"  keep  their  minds 

Essenes.       in  a  priestly  state  ,,f  i^imr.,.     they  prefer  to 

live  in  villages  and  avoid  cities  od  account  ot 

the  habitual  wickedness  ol  tbosewbo  Inhabit  them,  know  It 

iin-v  do,  that  Just,  as  foul  air  breeds  disease,  so  there  Is  danget  ol 

contracting  an  Incurable  disease  ef  the  soul  from  such  bad  asso- 

mp,  Ex.  R.  ill. :  " Hoses  should  doi  pray  to  God  In 

ICltj  full  ot  Idols"). 

This  fear  of  contamination  is  given  a  different 
meaning  by  Philo  ("Do  Vita  Contemplativa,"  ed. 
Conybeare,  pp.  r>:i,  2<)(i).  Speaking  of  their  occupa- 
tions, he  says: 

"  Seine  eiiltlvnte  the  soil,  others  puisne  peaceful  arts,  tolling 

only  for  the  provision  ol  their  neceesary  wants.  .  .  .  Among  all 


men  they  alone  are  without  money  and  without  possession,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  the  richest  of  all,  because  to  have  few 
wants  and  live  frugally  they  regard  as  riches  [comp.  Ahot  iv. 
1:  "Who  is  rich?  Who  Is  contented  with  his  lot?  for  it  Is 
said  :  '  When  thou  cutest  the  latior  of  thy  hands  happy  art  thou 

and  It  shall  he  well  witii  II '  "  1 1's.  ex.wm. :;,  I  Mir.)],    Anient 

them  there  is  no  maker  of  any  weapon  of  war  [eoinp.  shah.  vi. 
4],  nor  any  trader,  whether  huckster  or  dealer  In  large  mer- 
chandise on  iand  or  sea,  nor  do  they  follow  any tupatlon  that 

leads  to  injustice  or  to  covctousness  "  (comp.  Kid.  tv.  11 ;  Tosef., 
Kid.  v.  15;  Massckct  S, iferiin,  xv.  It!;  all  these  panares  being 
evidences  of  the  same  spirit  pervading  the  Pharisaic  schools  i . 

"There  is  not  a  single  slave  among  them,  but  they  are  all 
free,  serving  one  another;  they  condemn  masters,  not  onlj  as 
representing  a  principle  of  unrighteousness  In  opposition  to  that 
of  equality,  but  as  personitlcatlons  of  wickedness  in  that  they 
\  lolate  the  law  of  nature  which  made  us  all  brethren,  created 
alike."  [Tins  means  that,  so  far  from  keeping  slaves,  the  Es- 
senes. er  Itasldtui,  made  it  their  special  object  to  ransom  ca|i- 
tives  (see  At).  It.  N.  viii.;  Ta'an.  22a;  Mill.  Vai;  they  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  taught  them  the  I. aw,  which  says  :  "The)  arc 
My  servants  (Lev.  zxv.  42),  but  should  not  be  servants  of  serv- 
ants, and  should  Dot  wear  the  yoke  of  Mesh  and  blood  "  (Targ. 
Yoi.  to  Kent,  xxiii.  16  17;  Tosef.,  It.  K.  vii.  5;  Bid.  22b.;  comp. 
88b;  Ahot  1.10:  "Hate  mastership!"  Abnt  vi.  :.'.  In  regard  to 
their  practise  of  mutual  service  comp.  Kid.  82b  ;  Luke ixll.27; 
John  xiii.  1  * 1  set/.).] 

"Of  natural  philosophy  .  .  .  they  study  only  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  existence  ol  (lod  and  the  beginning  of  all  things 
["ma'ase  mertcabah"  and  "ma'aseh  be- 
Study  of     reshit. "],  otherwise  they  devote  all  their  atten- 

the  Law.     Uod  to  ethics,  using  as  Instructors  the  laws  of 

their  fathers,  which, without  th ttpourlngof 

the  divine  spirit  ["rush  ba-kodesh"],  the  human  mind  could 
not  have  devised.  These  are  especially  taught  on  the  seventh 
day,  When,  abstaining  from  allother  work,  they  assemble  in  their 
holy  places,  called  synagogues,  silling  ill  rows  aeon-ling  to  their 
age,  the  younger  ones  listening  with  becoming  attention  al  the 
feet  of  the  elder  ones.  One  takes  up  the  holy  book  and  reads 
a  lend,  a  nut  her  one  fr-nn  among  the  most  learned  comes  forward 
and  explains  whatever  may  not  have  been  understood— for,  fol- 
lowing their  ancient  traditions,  the]  obtain  their  phUosopb]  by 
means  of  allegorical  Interpretation  "  (comp,  the  name  of  "dore- 
sbe  reshllniot,"  allcgonsts.  It.  K.H2a). 

"Thus  they  are  taught  piety,  holiness,  righteousness,  the  mode 

•  Tiling  private  and  social  affairs,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 

is  conducive  or  harmful  or  Indifferent  to  truth,  so  thai  tbej  rnaj 

Cl se  the  one  ami  shun  the  other,  their  main  rule  and  maxim 

a  threefold  one:  love  of  God,  love  of  manhood  (self- 
control),  ami   love  of  man.     01  the   love  of  God  they  exhibit 

in\  i  tads  of  examples,  inasmuch  as  they  strive  for  a  continued, 

uninterrupted  life  of  purity  and  holiness  ;  tin  \  avoid  swearing 

and  falsehood,  and  thej  declare  thai  God  causes  only  good  ami 

i vll  whatsoever  [c p.  "kolde-'abed  Rahmans  le-t&b  'abed," 

"What  the  Merciful  does  Is  for  the  good,"  Ber.  60b],    Their 

love  of  virtue  Is  proved  by  their  fleet lorn  fr love  of  money,  of 

high  station,  and  of  pleasure,  by  their  temperance  and  endur- 
ance, by  their  having  few  wants,  by  their  simplicity  ami  mild 
temper,  by  their  lack  of  pride,  by  their  obedience  to  the  Law, 
by  their  equanimity,  and  the  like,  nf  their  love  tor  man  they 
give  proof  by  their  good  win  ami  pleasant  conduct  toward  all 
alike  [comp.  Abet  i.  15,  ill.  1U:  "Receive  every  man  Willi  a 
pleasant  countenance  1 "],  and  by  their  fellowship,  which  Is 
beautiful  beyoud  description. 

"  \m  006  possesses  a  ll"llse  llhsollllely  bis  oVVll,  0M  Which  docs 

DOI  at  the  same  time  helniig  tnall:   fur  In  addition  to  living  to- 
gether In  companies  I"  baburot"]  their  houses 
Their  Com-  are  open  also  to  their  adherents  coming  from 
munism.     other. iiiaricrs  [comp.  Abet  i.o|.  They  have  one 
storehouse  for  all,  and  the  same  diet;  their  gar- 
n  lent  s  belong  to  all  la  common,  and  their  meals  are  taken  In  com- 
mon. .  .  .  Whatever  they  receive  for  their  wages  after  having 

worked  the  whole  day  Ihev  do  DOl  keep  as  their  own,  but  bring 
IntO  tl IOD  treason  for  the  use  of  all  ;  nor  do  Ihev  neglect 

tic  -  m  k  who  nre  unable  to  contribute  their  share,  as  they  have  In 
their  treasury  ample  means  to  "iter  relief  to  those  In  Deed. 

[Ol f  die  two  1 1  aside  a  ii  and   I  a  la  .inie.'il  terms  for  re  lit  mi  icing 

aii  claim  t"  i-nc's  property  in  order  t<>  deliver  11  over  to  common 

use  Is  "hefker"  (tleelaring  a  thing  ovMicrless ;  comp.  Sanh.  49a); 

joab,  as  the  type  "f  an  Essene,  made  bis  house  like  the  wilder- 
ness  thai  Is,  ownerless  and  free  from  the  very  possibility  of 
tempting  men  to  theft  and  sexual  sin    and  he  supported  the 

i '  ol  tin- city  with  the  si  delicate  f I,    Similarly,  King 

Saul  declared  his  whole  property  free  for  use  In  warfare  (Vulk.. 
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Sam.  i.  138).  The  other  term  Is  "hekdesh  nekaslm"  (conse- 
crating one's  goods;  comp.  'Ar.  vl. ;  Pes.  57  :  "The  owners  of 
(be  mulberry-trees  consecrated  them  lo  God " ;  Ta'an.  24a: 
"  Eliezer  of  Beeroth  cousecrated  to  charity  the  money  in- 
tended for  his  daughter's  dowry,  saying  to  his  daughter,  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  more  claim  upon  it  than  any  of  the  poor  in 
Israel.'  "  Jose  ben  Joezer,  because  he  had  an  unworthy  son, 
cms. '.rated  liis  goods  to  God  CB.  B.  133b).  Formerly  men  used 
to  take  all  they  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor  (Luke  xviii.  22);  in 
Csha  the  rabbis  decreed  that  uo  one  should  give  away  more 
than  the  fifth  part  of  his  property  ('Ar.  28a;  Tosef.,  'Ar.  iv.  23; 
Ket.  50a).]  They  pay  respect  and  honor  to,  and  bestow  care 
upon,  their  elders,  acting  toward  them  as  children  act  toward 
their  parents,  and  supporting  them  unstintingly  by  their  handi- 
work and  in  other  ways  "  (comp.  B.  M.  U.  11). 

Not  even  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  continues  Pliilo, 
possibly  with  reference  to  King  Herod,  have  ever 
been  able  to  bring  any  charge  against  these  holy  Es- 
senes, but  all  have  been  compelled  to  regard  them  as 
truly  free  men.  In  Philo's  larger  work  on  the  Jews, 
of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
Eusebius'  "  Praparatio  Evangelica  "  (viii.),  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Essenes  is  given  (ch.  xi.): 

"Our  lawgiver,  Moses,  has  trained  thousands  of  disciples 
who,  on  account  of  their  saintliness,  I  believe,  are  honored  with 
the  name  of  Essa?i.  They  inhabit  many  cities  and  villages,  and 
large  and  populous  quarters  of  Judea.  Their  institution  is  not 
based  upon  family  connections,  which  are  not  matters  of  free 
choice,  but  upon  zeal  for  virtue  and  philanthropy.  There  exist 
no  new-born  children,  and  no  youth  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
iu  the  Essene  community,  since  the  dispositions  of  such  youth 
are  unstable  on  account  of  their  immaturity;  but  all  are  full- 
grown  men,  already  declining  toward  old  age 
The  Essenes   [compare  the  meaning  of  " zekenim  "],  such  as 

Advanced     are  no  longer  carried  away  by  the  vehemence 

in  Years,  of  the  flesh  nor  under  the  influence  of  their 
passions,  but  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  genuine 
and  true  liberty."  [This  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  Esse- 
nism  (comp.  Pliny,  I.e.),  and  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored. 
The  divine  command  to  marry  and  preserve  the  race  is  sup- 
I"  &ed  to  have  been  obeyed  by  every  young  man  before  the  close 
of  his  twentieth  year  (Kid.  29b),  and  he  has  not  discharged  Ins 
obligation  until  he  has  been  the  father  of  at  least  two  chili  Inn. 
two  sons  according  to  the  Sbarnmaites,  according  to  the  Hillelites 
one  son  and  one  daughter  (Yeb.  vi.  6).  It  was  therefore  only 
at  an  advanced  age  that  it  was  considered  an  act  of  extreme 
piety  "  to  leave  children,  wife,  and  friends  behind  in  order  to 
lead  a  life  of  contemplation  in  solitude  "  (Philo,  "  De  Vita  Con- 
templativa,"  ed.  Conybeare,  p.  49).] 

Philo  says  here  also  that  the  Essenes  -have  no  property  of 
their  own,  not  house  or  slave  or  farm,  nor  flocks  and  herds, 
but  hold  in  common  everything  they  have  or  obtain  :  that 
they  either  pursue  agriculture,  or  tend  to  their  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  beehives,  or  practise  some  handicraft.  Their  earn- 
ings, he  continues,  are  given  in  charge  of  an  elected  steward, 
who  at  once  buys  the  food  for  their  meals  and  whatever  is 
necessary  for  life.  Every  day  they  have  their  meals  together; 
tiny  are  contented  with  the  same  food  because  they  love  frugal- 
ity and  despise  extravagance  as  a  disease  of  body  and  soul. 
They  also  have  their  dress  in  common,  a  thick  cloak  in  winter 
and  a  light  mantle  in  summer,  each  one  being  allowed  to  take 
whichever  he  chooses.  If  any  one  be  sick,  he  is  cured  by  med- 
cines  from  the  common  stock,  receiving  the  care  of  all.  Old 
men,  if  they  happen  to  be  childless,  end  their  lives  as  if  they  were 
blessed  with  many  and  wejl-trained  children,  and  in  the  most 
happy  state,  being  treated  with  a  respect  which  springs  from 
spontaneous  attachment  rather  than  from  kinship.  Especially  do 
they  reject  that  which  would  dissolve  their  fellowship,  namely, 
marriage,  while  they  practise  continence  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  no  one  of  the  Essa?i  takes  a  wife.  (What  follows  regarding 
the  character  of  women  probably  reflects  the  misogynons 
opinion  of  the  writer,  nol  of  the  Essenes.)  Philo  concludes  with 
a  repetition  of  the  remark  that  mighty  kings  have  admired 
and  venerated  these  men  and  conferred  honors  upon  them. 

In  his  "Antiquities"  (xiii.  5,  §  9),  Josephus  speaks 
of  the  Essenes  as  a  sect  which  had  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  which  teaches  that  all 
tilings  are  determined  by  destiny  (el/tap/iivr/),  and  that 


nothing  befalls  men  which  has  not  been  foreordained ; 
whereas  the  Pharisees  make  allowance  for  freewill, 
and  the  Sadducees  deny  destiny  altogether.     This 

refers  not  so  much  to  the  more  or  less 
Josephus'  absolute  belief  in  Providence  (comp. 
Account,     the  saying,   "Ha-kol   bi-yede   shama- 

yim  "  =  "  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God  " : 
Ket.  30a;  Ber.  33b;  and  R.  Akiba's  words,  "Every- 
thing is  foreseen,  but  freewill  is  given,"  Abot  iii. 
15),  which  the  Sadducees  scarcely  denied,  as  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  future  (political)  events,  which 
the  Essenes  claimed  (comp.  Josephus,  "  Ant."  xv.  10, 
§  5,  et  al.) ;  the  Pharisees  were  more  discreet,  and  the 
Sadducees  treated  such  prophecies  with  contempt. 
In  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  §§  2-6,  Josephus  dwells  at  some- 
what greater  length  on  what  he  assumes  to  be  the 
three  Jewish  philosophical  schools.  Of  the  Essenes 
he  says  that  they  ascribe  all  things  to  God,  that 
thejr  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
reward  of  righteousness  must  be  fought  for  (by  mar- 
tyrdom). 

"  "When  they  send  gifts  to  the  Temple  they  do  not  offer  sacri- 
fices because  of  the  different  degrees  of  purity  and  holiness 
they  claim  ;  therefore  they  keep  themselves  away  from  the  com- 
mon court  of  the  Temple  and  bring  offerings  [vegetable  sacri- 
fices] of  their  own.  [This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  they 
opposed  animal  sacrifices  on  principle,  but  that  they  brought  no 
free-will  offerings  for  reasons  of  their  own;  see  above.]  They 
excel  all  men  in  conduct,  and  devote  themselves  altogether  to 
agriculture.  Especially  admirable  is  their  practise  of  righteous- 
ness, which,  while  the  like  may  have  existed  among  Greeks  or 
barbarians  for  a  little  while,  has  been  kept  up  by  them  from 
ancient  days  [«*  iraAaioO];  for  they,  like  the  Spartans  of  old  and 
others,  have  still  all  things  in  common,  and  a  rich  man  has  no 
more  enjoyment  of  his  property  than  he  who  never  possessed 
anything.  There  are  about  4.000  men  who  live  in  such  manner. 
They  neither  marry,  nor  do  they  desire  to  keep  slaves,  as  they 
think  the  latter  practise  leads  to  injustice  [comp.  Abot  ii.  7: 
"Many  men  servants,  much  theft"],  and  the  former  brings 
about  quarrels ;  but,  living  to  themselves,  they  serve  one  an- 
other. They  elect  good  men  ["tobim";  see  Charity]  to  re- 
ceive the  wages  of  their  labor  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
priests  for  the  preparation  [consecration?]  of  their  bread  and 
meat.  They  all  live  alike,  and  resemble  most  the  [holy  unmar- 
ried] city-builders  [pioneers]  of  the  Dacas  "  (comp.  Strabo.vii.  33) . 

The  chief  information  concerning  the  Essenes  is 
given  in  "De  Bello  Judaico  "  (ii.  8,  §§  2-13).  But 
this  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  another 
source  and  worked  over,  as  the  description  preserved 
in  Hippolytus'  "Refutatio  Omnium  Hteresium" 
(ix.  18-28)  presents  a  version  which,  unobserved  by 
most  writers,  differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  Josephus,  being  far  more  genuinely  Jewish,  and 
showing  greater  accuracy  in  detail  and  none  of 
the  coloring  peculiar  to  Josephus  (see  Duncker's 
ed.,  Gottingen,  1859,  p.  472,  note).  The  following 
is  Hippolytus'  version,  the  variations  in  Josephus' 
being  indicated  by  brackets  witli  the  letter  J: 

" There  are  three  divisions  [sects,  aip«Tio-Tai=  "philosophical 
divisions"]  among  them  [the  Jews] :  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees and  the  Essenes.  These  [last]  practise  a  holier  life  [J:  "Jews 
by  birth "]   in  their  display  of  love  for  one 
Hippolytus'  another  and  of  continence    [comp.  Zenu'im, 
Description  above] ;  they  abstain  from  every  act  of  covet- 
Compared    ousness  [J:  u  pleasure  as  an  evil  deed  "land 
with  avoid  even  listening  to  conversation  concern- 

Josephus'.  ing  such  things.  They  renounce  matrimony, 
but.  they  take  children  of  strangers  [J  :  "  when 
they  are  still  easily  instructed  "  ;  but  comp.  Abraham  in  Gen. 
R.  xxxix.  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxiii.  17],  and  treat  them  as 
their  own.  training  them  in  their  own  customs ;  but  they  do  not 
forbid  them  to  marry.  Women,  however,  though  they  may  be  in- 
clined to  join  the  same  mode  of  life,  they  do  not  admit,  as  they 
by  no  means  place  the  same  confidence  in  women."   [This  refers 
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simply  to  questions  of  Levities)  Holiness  and  to  the  mysteries  en- 
trusted to  the  Zenulm.  Josephus  has  this  sentence  twisted  Into 
the  following  crude  and  unjust  statement:  "They  do  not  forbid 
marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children,  but  they  guard  against 
the  lasctvlousnesB  of  women  and  are  persuaded  that  none  pre- 
serves fidelity  to  one  man."]  Blppolytus  continues:  "They 
despise  wealth,  and  do  not  retrain  from  sharing  what  they  have 
with  those  in  nerd ;  in  fact,  none  among  them  i>  richer  than  the 
other;  for  the  law  with  them  Is  that  w  hose  ver  Joins  their  order 
must  sell  in-  possessions  and  hand  the  proceeds  over  to  the  com- 
mon stock  [Josepbus  adds  here  remarks  of  his  own] ;  and  the 
head  [archoo  1  distributes  it  to  all  according  to  their  need.  The 
overseers  who  provide  for  the  common  wants  are  elected  by 
them.    Theydonol  use  oil,  as  they  regard  anointing  as 

Ulement,  probably  from  fear  that  n il  was  nol  kept  perfectly 

pure.  They  always  dress  in  white  garments11  (comp.  Eccl.lx.8). 
u  They  have  no  special  city  of  their  own,  bat  live  in  Large  num- 
bers in  different  cities,  and  if  any  of  their  followers  comes  from 
a  strange  dry  everything  they  have  Is  considered  as  belonging 
equally   to  the  newcomer;    those  who   were 
Essenes      never  known  before  are  received  as  kindred. 

Travel        and  friends. l'hey  traverse    their  native 

Constantly.  Land  [as  **  shelube  mizwah,"  sent  for  charita- 
ble and  for  politic* >>religious  purposes  (comp. 
Apostles)],  and  whenever  they  go  on  a  Journey  they  carry 
nothing  except  arms.    They  And  In  every  city  an  administrator 
of  the  collective  funds,  who  procures  clothing  and  food  for  them. 
"Their  way  of   dressing  and  their  general  appearance  are 
decorous;  but  they  possess  neither  two  cloaks  nor  two  pairs  of 
shoes   [rotuj).   Matt.   x.     10,    and    parallels].      At    early   dawn 
they  rise  fi  ir  dei  i  itlon  and  prayer,  and  speak  not  a  word  to  one 
another  until  they  have    praised   God  in  hymns.    [Josephus 
has  hen- :  "They  speak  not  a  word  about  profane  things  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  they  offer  up  the  prayers  thej  have  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers  facing  the  sun  as  if  praying  for  its 
rising  " :  comp.  the  Waiikim.  above.]    Thus  they  go  forth,  each 
to  his  work  until  the  fifth  hour,  when,  having 
Prayers      put  on  linen  aprons  to  conceal  their  privy  parts 
and  [comp.  iter.  Sib],  they  bathe  in  cold  water  and 

Meals.       then  proceed  to  breakfast,  none  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  bouse  who  does  not  share  their 
view  or  mode  of  holiness  [see  LJag.  ill.  8],     Then,  having  taken 
their  seals  in  order  amid  silence,  each  takes  a  sufficient  portion 

of  bread  and  some  additional  f i;  but  none  eats  before  the 

benediction  has  been  offered  by  the  priest,  who  also  recites  the 
grace  after  the  meal ;  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  thej 
praise  God  in  hymns  [comp.  Ber.  21a,  35a,  In  regard  to  the  saying 
of  grace;  see  m.  5. 28b;  Meg.  88a].  After  this  they  lay  aside 
their  sacred  linen  garments  used  at  their  meal,  put  ou  their 
working  garments  left  in  the  vestibule,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  Labor  until  the  evening,  when  they  take  sapper. 

"There  are  no  loud  noise  and  vociferation  beard  [at  their  as- 
sembly] ;  they  speak  gently  and  allow  the  discourse  to  flow  with 
grace  and  dignity,  so  that  the  stillness  within  Impresses  out- 
siders wltb  a  sense  Of  mystery.    They  observe  sobrietv  and  mod- 
eration in  eating  and  drinking,    am  pas  due  attention  to  the 
president,  and  whatever  be  orders  they  obey  as  law.    Especial 
zeai  they  manifest  in  offering  sympathy  and  succor  to  those  in 
distress.    [Josephus  here  adds  a  sentence  of  his  own.] 
all  they  refrain  from  all  forms  of  passion  and  anger  as  lead- 
ing to  mischief  [see  anger].    No  one  among  them  swears ;  a 
word  is  regarded  as  more  binding  than  an  oatli;  and  one  who 
i-  despised  as  one  not  deserving  of  confidence.    They  are 
\ri .  solicitous  In  regard  to  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  [J:    "the  writings  ol  the  anclenl 
The  Law     ones11],  and  of  any  [apocalyptic  ?]  scroll  they 

and  the       have   of   the    Faithful    is     [comp.    Tan., 

Prophets.     Wa'era,  ed.  Buber,  1 ;    and   Eschai nr; 

j  :  '■  and  thej  Belei  1  such  as  are  for  the  salva- 
tion ol  soul  and  bodj  '!■  Especially  do  they  Investigate  the 
magic  powers  of  plants  and  Btones  [comp.  Wisdom  711.20], 

"  To  those  desirous  of  becoming  disciples  they  do  not  delivei 
their  traditions  [waputom*\  comp.  '  lba]  v]  until  thej  bave 
tested  then.,  accordingly  they  set  before  the  asplranl  the  same 
kind  ol  food,  outside  the  main  ball,  win-re  be  remain--  for  0 
whole  year  after  ha\  Ing  received  a  mattock,  a  linen  apron,  and  a 
white  robe  [as  symbols  ol  £eni*ut  (Essene,  modest;  and  pu- 
rity)]. After  having  given  proof  of  self-control  during  this  pei  tod, 

be  is  advanced  and  bit)  ablul b  are  of  a  blgberdegr f  purity, 

buthe  is  not  allowed  to  partake  ol  the  common  meal  until,  after 
a  trial  Of  two  years  more,  he  has  proved  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mit led  Into  membership.     Then  oaths  of  an  awful  cbaractei  are 

administered  to  blm:  be  swears  to  treat  wltb  reverence  what- 
ever is  related  to  the  Dh  Inlty  [compare  Blasphemy  and  Goo, 


NAJfKS  of]  ;  that  be  will  observe  righteousness  toward  men  and 
do  injustice  to  none  ;  that  he  will  not  hate  an\  one  who  has  done 
him  Injustice,  but  will  pray  for  his  enemies  [comp.  Matt.  v.  45] ; 
that  he  will  always  side  wuh  the  righteous  in  their  contests 
[this  proves,  if  anything,  that  the  Essenes  were  fighters 
rather  than  mere  ijuietists]  ;  that  he  will  show  fidelity  to  all  and 
particularly  to  those  In  authority:  for.  say  they,  without  tiod's 
decree  no  one  Is  given  power  to  rule  [this  refers  ool  to  political 

rulers,  as    bas  been   claimed   With   reference   to    "Ant."    XV.  Ht. 

£5,  but  to  the  head  of  the  order,  whose  election  is  not  made 
without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  spirit  (Sifre,  Num.92:  Her. 
58a,  "  min  ha-shainayim  "  ;  comp.  DlDABCALIA,  IN  JEW.  ENCVC. 
Lv. 590a)];  that,  if  himself  appointed  to  be  ruler,  be  will  not 
abuse  his  authority,  nor  refuse  to  submit  to  the  rules, nor  orna- 
ment bimself  beyond  what  Is  customary;  that  he  will  ever  love 
the  truth  and  reprove  bim  who  is  guilty  of  falsehood;  that  he 
will  neither  steal  nor  pollute  his  conscience  for  the  sake  of 
rain;  that  he  will  neither  conceal  anything  from  the  members 
of  the  order  nor  disclose  anything  to  outsiders,  even  though  tor- 
tured to  death.  He  swears  besides  that  he  will  not  communicate 
the  doctrines  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
them  himself.  [Here  Josephus  has  two  conditions  omitted 
in  Hlppolytus :  "  that  he  will  abstain  from  robbery"  (which  in 
this  connection  probably  refers  to  the  teachings  which  might  be 
misappropriated  and  claimed  for  oneself;  the  rabbinical  rule, 
which  has,  therefore,  an  Essene  coloring,  being:  "He  who  tells 
asaylnginthenameof  the  author  brings  about  the  redemption," 
Abot  vi.  6,  based  upon  Esth.  ii.  22),  and  "that  he  will  with 
equal  care  guard  the  books  of  the  order  and  the  names  of  the 
angels."  These  oaths  give  a  better  insight  into  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  Essene  brotherhood  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion, as  will  be  shown  later.] 

"If  any  of  them  be  condemned  for  any  transgression,  he  is 
expelled  from  the  order,  and  at  times  such  a  one  dies  a  terrible 

death  [see  ANATHEMA  and  DID ASC ALIA],    for 

Discipline  of  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound  by  the  oaths  taken 

the  Essene    and  by  the  rites  adopted,  he  is  no  longer  at 

Order.  liberty  to  partake  of  the  food  in  use  among 

others.  (  Here  Josephus :  "  and  being  com- 
pelled to  eat  herbs,  he  famishes  his  body  until  he  perishes."] 
Occasionally  they  pity  those  exposed  to  dissolution  ["sham- 
mata"],  considering  punishment  unto  death . sufficient.  In  their 
judicial  decisions  they  are  most  accurate  and  just;  they  do  not 
pa:-s  sentence  unless  m  company  with  one  hundred  persons 
[this  is  possibly  a  combination  of  the  higher  court  of  seventy- 
two  (" Sanhedrin  gedolah ")  and  the  smaller  court  of  twenty- 
three  ("Sanhedrm  ketannah  ")  J,  and  what  has  been  decided  by 
them  is  unalterable.  After  (iod  they  pay  the  highest  homage 
to  the  legislator  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  Law  of  Moses t,  and  if 
any  one  is  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  him  (that  is,  against  the 
Law),  he  is  punished  [J:  "with  death"].  They  are  caught  to 
Obej  the  rulers  and  elders  [J  :  "  the  majority"]. 

"When  ten  [the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  hoiyeon- 
gregation  ;  see  Minyajj]  sil  together  deliberating,  no  one  speaks 
without  permission  of  the  rest  [the  rabbinical  term  is  "re- 
shut";  see  the  Talmudic dictionaries,  s.w.  nwfl.  They  avoid 
spitting  into  the  midst  ol  them  I  Hag.  .la;  Ber.  82b],  or  toward 
right  [the  right  hand  is  used  for  swearing;  see  Brand, 
"Mandaische  Religion,"  i-1-'1.  pp.  llOeteeq.}.  "in  regard  to 
Sabbath  nst  they  axe  more  scrupulous  than  other  Jews,  for  they 

not  only  prepare  their  meals  one  day  previously 
Sabbath      bo  as  not  to  touch  fire,  but  they  do  nol  even  re- 
Observance,  move  an\    utensil   [rabbinical    term,  "muk- 

xah  ";  see  s  uin.i'i  n  ]  ;  nor  do  they  turn  aside 
to  ease  nature.  Borne  do  not  even  rise  from  their  couch  [comp. 
Targ.  to  Ex.  xvi.27;  Mek.,  BesbaJlah,  5],  while  on  other  days 
the)  observe  the  Law  In  Deut.  xxiil.  18.  After  the  easement 
\:i-h  themselves,  considering  the  excrement  as  defiling 
[comp.  Voma  hi.:!].  They  are  divided,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  boly  exercises,  Into  four  classes.11 

The  following  paragraph,  omit  l<  ii  by  Josephus. 
is  alluded  to,  in  hi*  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  (>,  us  "the 
philosophy  of  a  fourth  seel  founded  by  Judas  the 
« lalilean." 

"  For  some  of  these  observe  a  still  more  rigid  practise  in  not 

handling  or  looking  al  a  com  which  has  an  image,  nor  will  they 

even  enter  a  city  ai  the  gates  of  winch  statues 

Zealots  Also  are  erected  [comp.  Fer.  'Ab.  Zarah  if  1.  42b, 

Essenes.      48b].    Others  again  threaten  to  slay  am  Gen 

file  inking  part  in  a  discourse  about  God  and 

His  Law  if  he  refuses  to  be  circumcised  |comp.  Sunh.  69a,  Ex. 
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R.  xxxiii.].  From  tbis  they  were  called  'Zealots'  [Kanna'lm] 
by  some.  'Slearil'  by  others.  Others  again  will  call  no  one 
lord  except  Hod,  even  though  they  be  tortured  or  killed. 

"Those  of  a  lower  degree  of  discipline  [holiness]  are  so  infe- 
rior to  those  of  I  he  higher  degree  that  the  latter  at  once  undergo 
ablution  when  touched  by  the  former,  as  if  touched  by  a  Gen- 
tile. [These  are  the  four  degreesof  holiness  mentioned  in  Hag. 
ii.  7:  "ina'aser,"  "  terumah,"  "tohorot,"  and  "hattat,"or 
"m.>si  holy."  Another  division  is:  icoiroSia  =  D'DJ3  =  "com- 
mon meal,"  and  "  tohorot "  =  "  priestly  meal "  :  Tosef..  Dem.  ii. 
11.]  Most  ;< .[  them  enjoy  longevity;  many  attain  an  age  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  declare  that  this  is  owing  to  their  ex- 
treme piety  [comp.  the  frequent  question  :  "  Ba-meb  ha'arakta 
yamim"  (By  what  merit  didst  thou  attain  an  old  age?  Meg.  ~ll>, 
28)]  and  to  their  constant  exercise  of  self-control.  [Josephus 
Instead  rationalizes.]  They  despise  death,  rejoicing  when  they 
can  finish  their  course  with  a  good  conscience:  they  willingly 
undergo  torment  or  death  rather  than  speak  ill  of  the  Law  or 
eat  what  has  been  offered  to  an  Idol."  (Here  Josephus  adds 
something  of  his  own  experience  in  the  Roman  war.) 

This  leads  Hippolytus,  exactly  as  in  the  "Didas- 
calia,"  to  the  Essene  view  of  the  future  life,  a  view- 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  romantic  picture  given  by 
Josephus,  the  belief  in  Resurrection  is  accentuated: 

"Particularly  Drm  is  their  doctrine   of   Resurrection;   they 

believe  that  the  flesh  will  rise^gain  and  then  be  immortal  like 

the  soul,  which,  they  say,  wheu  separated  from  the  body,  enteis 

a  place  of  fragrant  air  and  radiant  light,  there 

Essene  View  to  enjoy  rest  -a  place  called  by  the  Greeks  wh<  > 

of  Resur-  heard  [of  this  doctrine]  the '  Isles  of  the  Blest.1 
rection.  But,"  continues  the  writer,  in  a  passage  char- 
acteristically omitted  by  Josephus,  "  there  are 
other  doctrines  besides,  which  many  Greeks  have  appropriated 
and  given  out  as  their  own  opinions.  For  their  disciplinary  life 
[okiijk]  in  connection  with  the  things  divine  is  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  that  of  any  other  nation,  so  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  all  those  who  made  assertions  concerning  God  and  Creation 
derived  their  principles  from  no  other  source  than  the  Jewish 
legislation.  [This  refers  to  the  Hasidean  "  nia'aseh  merkabah  " 
and  "  ma'aseh  bereshit."]  Among  those  who  borrowed  from  the 
Essenes  were  especially  Pythagoras  and  the  Stoics ;  their  disciples 
while  returning  from  Egypt  did  likewise  [this  casts  new  light  on 
Josephus'  identification  of  the  Essenes  with  the  Pythagoreans  : 
"  Ant."  xv.  10,  S  4] ;  for  they  affirm  that  there  will  be  a  Judg- 
ment Day  and  a  burning  up  of  the  world,  and  that  the  wicked 
will  be  eternally  punished. 

"  Also  prophecy  and  the  foretelling  of  future  events  are  prac- 
tised by  them.  [Josephus  has  in  addition:  "For  this  purpose 
they  are  trained  in  the  use  of  holy  writings,  in  various  rites 
of  purification,  and  in  prophetic  (apocalyptic?)  utterances;  and 
they  seldom  make  mistakes  in  their  predictions."]  Then  there 
is  a  section  of  the  Essenes  who,  while  agreeing  in  their  mode 
of  life,  ditfer  in  regard  to  marriage,  declaring  that  those  who 
abstain  from  marrying  commit  an  awful  crime,  as  it  leads  to  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race.  But  they  take  wives  only  after 
having,  during  three  years'  observation  of  their  course  of  life, 
been  convinced  of  their  power  of  child-bearing,  and  avoid  in- 
tercourse during  pregnancy,  as  they  marry  merely  for  the  sake 
of  oiTspiing.  The  women  when  undergoing  ablutions  are  ar- 
rayed in  linen  garments  like  the  men  in  order  not  to  expose 
their  bodies  to  the  light  of  day"  (comp.  Horwitz,  "Baraita  dl 
Ni.lda."  I.:.'). 

A  careful  survey  of  all  the  facts  here  presented 
shows  the  Essenes  In  have  been  simply  the  rigorisls 
among  the  Pharisees,  whose  constant  fear  of  becom- 
ing contaminated  by  either  social  or  sexual  inter- 
course led  them  In  lead  an  ascetic  life,  but  whose 
insistenc i  maintaining  the  highest  possible  stand 

ard  of  purity  and  holiness  had  for  its 

Purpose  of  object  to  make  them  worthy  of  being 

the  Essene   participants  of  "the  Holy  Spirit,"  or 

Brother-      recipients  of  divine  revelations,  and  of 

hood.         being    initiated    into    the    mysteries 

of  God  and  the  future.  "Wo  to  the 
wives  of  these  men!  "  exclaimed  Zipporah.  the  wife 
of  Moses,  when  she  heard  that  Eldad  and  Medad  had 
become  prophets,  for  this  meant  cessation  of  conju- 
gal intercourse  (Sifre,  Num.  99).     Abstinence  from 


whatever  may  imply  the  use  of  unrighteous  Mam- 
mon was  another  condition  of  initiation  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Name  (Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40d; 
comp.  Hul.  7b;  Phinehas  b.  Jair;  Midr.  Teh.  xxiv. 
4,  cxxviii.  2;  Hul.  44b,  with  reference  to  Prov.  xv. 
27).  The  purpose  of  their  ablutions  before  every 
meal  as  well  as  before  morning  prayers,  which  prac- 
tise gave  them  the  name  of  "Tobele  Shaharit"  (  = 
Morning  Baptists,  'UficfjojiaTTTtaTaJ),  was  to  insure  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Name  and  the  eating  of  holy 
things  in  a  state  of  purify  (Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  20;  Ber. 
2b,  22a).  The  existence  of  large  numbers  of  Levites 
(Yeb.  xv.  7)  and  Aarouitcs,  the  original  teachers  of 
tlie  Law,  whose  holy  food  had  to  be  eaten  in  holi- 
ness, was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
communism  such  as  the  Law  prescribes  for  each 
seventh  year  (Peah  vi.  1).  Fear  of  defilement  led 
Judas  Maccabeus  as  HasMean  leader  to  live  only  on 
herbs  (II  Mace.  v.  27). 

A  glance  at  the  Essene  oath  of  initiation  confirms 
the  statement  of  Philo  that  love  of  God,  or  reverence 
for  His  Name,  love  of  man,  or  pursuit  of  righteous- 
ness and  benevolence,  and  love  of  virtue,  or  humil- 
ity and  chastity,  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  Essene 
brotherhood.  Successors  to  the  ancient  Hasidim 
who  instituted  the  liturgy  (Midr.  Teh.  xvii.  4:  "hasi- 
dim ha-rishonim "),  they  laid  all  possible  stress  on 
prayer  and  devotion,  opposing  the  priesthood  in  the 
Temple  out  of  mistrust  as  to  their  state  of  holiness 
and  purity  rather  than  out  of  aversion  to  sacrifice 
(Tosef.,  Ned.  i.  1;  Ker.  25a).  They  claimed  to  pos- 
sess by  tradition  from  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue 
("anslie  keneset  ha-gedolah  ")  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  magic  spell  of  the  Holy  Name  (Midr. 
Teh.  xxxvi.  8,  xci.  8),  and  with  it  they  achieved 
miracles  like  the  men  of  old  (Midr.  Teh.  lxxviii.  12, 
xci.  2).  They  taught  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  to 
cleanse  themselves  in  living  streams  from  their  im- 
purity of  sin,  and  return  to  God  in  repentance  and 
prayer  (Sibyllines,  iv.  164;  Luke  iii.  3;  comp.  Tan., 
ed.  Buber,  Introduction,  153).  Ever  alert  and  rest- 
less while  in  hope  of  the  Messianic  time,  they  formed 
a  strong  political  organization  scattered  through  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  in  constant  touch  with  one  another, 
they  traveled  far  and  wide  to  organize  Jewish  com- 
munities and  provide  them  with  the  three  elements 
of  Judaism:  instruction,  worship,  and  charity  (Abot 
i.  2);  and  they  were  especially  assiduous  in  pursuit 
of  benevolent  work  (Ab.  II.  N.  iii.,  viii.).  Each  com- 
munity had  its  seven  good  men,  called  "the  Good 
Brotherhood  of  the  Town"  (Heber  'lr  be-Tobah: 
"Ant."  iv.  8,  §  14;  Meg.  27a;  Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  16; 
Sheb.  vii.  9). 

Standing  under  the  direction  of  the  "mishmar," 
or  "ma'amad"  (the  district  authority :  Tosef.,  Peah, 
iv.  7),  the  Essenes  claimed,  as  direct  successors  to 
the  Hasidim,  Mosaic  origin  for  their  brotherhood 
(see  Philo  and  Josephus,  I.e.,  in  reference  to  Ex. 
xviii.  21 ;  comp.  Targ.  Yer.;  B.  M.  30b;  Mek.,  Yitro, 
2).  Whatever  their  real  connection  with  the  Kkcha- 
iiiTEs(.Ier.  xxxv.)  was,  they  beheld  in  Jonadab,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  "  Water-Drinkers,"  as  well 
as  in  Jabez  (I  Chron.  ii.  55,  iv.  10;  see  Targ.)  and  in 
Jethro  the  Kenite,  prototypes,  and  possibly  found- 
ers, of  the  Jericho  colony  (Mek.,  Yitro,  2;  Sifre, 
Num.  78;  Shek.  v.  48c;   Nilus,  "De  Monastica  Ex- 
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ercitatione,"  iii. ;  "J.  Q.  R."  v.  418);  likewise  in 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  regarded  as  sinless  and 
deathless  in   their  tradition  (Shut).  55b;    Derek  Knz 

Zuta  i.  i ;  and  in  ( (bed,  Boaz,  and  his  fa- 
Types        thcr  Balma  (Tan.,  Wayehi,  ed.  Buber, 
of  Essenes.  4 ;  Targ.  to  I  Chron.  ii.  54  1 1  a  q.,  iv.  22 

etseq.).  In  this  manner  Aiii.i.ui  and 
Ahitiioi'iiki.  became  types  of  Essenes  (Midr.  Teh. 
v.  8),  as  well  as  King  Saul,  as  mentioned  above  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  Patriarchs  and  protoplasts.  Other 
Essenic  types  were  Abraham,  called  "Watik."  the 
prototype  of  the  Anawim  and  Hasidim  because  "  he 
rose  early"  for  prayer  (Ber.  Ob,  after  Gen.  xix.  27; 
Shab.  105a;  Gen.  R.  liii.);  Shern  -  Melehizedek  as 
teacher  of  benevolence  and  true  worshiper  of  God 
(Midr.  Teh.  xxxvii.  1,  lxxvi.  3);  Job  as  philanthro- 
pist and  as  teacher  of  mystic  lore  (B.  B.  15a, b;  Bee 
Kohler,  "Testament  of  Job,"  in  Kohut  Memorial 
Volume,  pp.  205  et  seq.);  Enoch  (see  Enoch,  Books 
of);  and  Adam ('Er.  78b;  Pirke  R.  El.  xx.).  A  pas- 
sage in  the  Tanhuma  nads:  "Only  when  Abraham 
separated  from  Lot  and  Jacob  from  Laban  did  God 
communicate  with  them  as  perushim  "  (Wayeze,  ed. 
Buber,  21).  The  claim  of  antiquity  for  Essene  tradi- 
tion is,  accordingly,  not  the  invention  of  Pliny  or 
Philo;  it  is  essential  to  the  Essene  traditional  lore.  In 
truth,  Abraham,  as"  'Anaw  "(=  "  the  humble  one"), 
ami  all  doers  of  works  of  benevolence,  learned  it  from 
God,  "their  Father  in  heaven"  (see  Yalk.  Mekiri  to 
Ps.  xviii.  36;  Yalk.  to  II  Sam.  xxii.  36;  comp.  Sifre, 
Hi  ut.  49).  They  are  "the  lovers  of  God"  (B.  B.  6b; 
Yoma  28a).  God  unites  with  the  brotherhoods  of 
the  humble  ("haburot  ha-nemukiu  "  :  Tan.,  Wa'era, 
ed.  Buber,  3).  Be  provides  each  day's  food  for 
them  as  He  provided  the  manna  for  Israel  (Mek., 
Beshalalh.  2,  ed.  Weiss,  pp.  56  [note]  et  seq.;  Sifre, 
Deut.  42;  Kid.  82b;  Matt,  vi.  25).  "When  men 
ceased  to  haie  men's  gifts  [the  Essene]  longevity 
ceased"  (S.  .lab  4?b.  based  on  Prov.  xv.  27). 

In  regard  to  Sabbath  observance  the  rabbinical 
tradition  traced  the  more  rigid  laws,  comprising 
even  the  removal  of  utensils,  to  Nehemiah's  time, 
that  is,  to  the  ancient  Basidim  (Shab.  123b),  and  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (1.  8-12)  confirms  the  antiquity  of 
the  Essene  view.  As  the  besl  characteristic  of  the 
Essene  view  the  saying  of  Phinehaa  ben  .lair,  the 
last  Essene  of  note,  may  be  quoted:  "The  Torah 
hails  to  conscientiousness;  this  to  alertness  ["zeri- 
zut"]  for  holy  work;  this  to  blamelessness  |"ne- 
kiyyut"];  this  to  'perishul  '  [Pharisaic  separation 
from  common  things];  this  to  purity;  this  to  '  liasi 
■  liit '  |  Essene  piety?];  this  to  humbleness;  this  to  fear 
of  sin  ;  this  to  holiness,  or  to  the  possession  Hi  (In 
Boly  Spirit ;  ami  this  Anally  to  the  time  of  the  Res- 
urrection; but  hasidut  is  the  highest  grade"  (Ab. 
Zarah  20b). 

Esscnism  as  well  as   llasidism    represents    thai 
stage  of  religion  which  is  called  "  Other  worldliness." 

It  had  no  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
Traces  of  home  life;  woman  typified  only  the 
Essenism  feebleness  and  impurity  of  man.  In 
and  Anti-  their  efforts  to  make  domestic  and  bo 
Essenism.    cial  life  comfortable  and  cheerful,  tin 

Pharisees  characterized  the   Essene 

as  "a   fool  who  destroys  the   world"   (Sutah   iii.   4), 

and  their  ethics  assumed  an  anti-Essene  chanu  U  i 


(see  Ethics).  Exceptionally,  some  tannaim.  such 
as  R.  Eliezer  b.  Byrcanus  (Shab.  153a;  Ned.  20b) 
and  .lose  ben  Ilalafta  (Shab.  118b),  favored  the  as- 
ii  lie  view  in  regard  to  conjugal  life,  while  some 
amoraim  and  tannaim  gave  evidence  of  Essene 
practise  or  special  Essene  knowledge  (see  Frankel 
in  "  Monatsschrift,"  ii.  72  et  seq.).  Traces  of  Esse- 
nisin,  or  of  tendencies  identical  with  it,  are  found 
throughout  the  apocryphal  and  especially  the  apoc- 
alyptic literature  (see  Kohler,  "  Pre-Talmudic  Hag- 
gada."  in  "J.  Q.  R."  v.  403  et  seq.;  Jellinek,  "B. 
II."  ii.,  Introduction,  vii.,  xviii.,  et  al.),  but  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,  above 
all  in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi.  where  the  Essenic 
colonies  of  Jericho  and  of  the  City  of  Palms  are 
mentioned  as  inhabited  by  the  disciples  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (Deut.  xxx  i  v.  3);  the  sons  of  Levi  are  singled 
out  as  forming  brotherhoods  for  the  service  of  God 
iGen.  xxix.3-1);  Joseph,  Kohath,  Amram,  and  Aar- 
on, as  well  as  the  Patriarchs,  are  called  "Hasidim" 
(Targ.  Yer.  on  Gen.  x.xix.  13,  xlix.  22;  Ex.  vi.  IS, 
20;  Num.  xxi.  1);  priest-like  and  angelic  holiness 
is  enjoined  upon  Israel  (Ex.  xxii.  30;  Lev.  xx.  7; 
Num.  xvi.  40);  angels  are  expelled  from  heaven  for 
having  disclosed  divine  mysteries  (Gen.  xxvii.  12); 
the  Holy  Name  and  the  Holy  Spirit  play  through. mt 
a  prominent  role;  and  God's  own  time,  like  that  of 
the  Essenes,  appeals  as  divided  between  studying 
the  Law,  sitting  in  judgment,  and  providing  for  the 
«" rld's  support  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race 
i  Deut.  xxxii.  4). 

The  Essenes  seem  to  have  originally  consisted,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  rigorous  ZEALOTS,  such  as  the  Hook 
of  Jubilees  lnoks  for,  and  such  as  were  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Abba  Talma  Hasida  and  Abba 
Sicara  (Eccl.  R.  ix.  7);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
mild-tempered  devotees  of  the  Law,  such  as  were 
the  Essenes  at  En  Gedi  (Yer.  Sotah  ix.  21c;  Pliny, 
I.e.)  and  the  Tin irapeutae  of  Egypt,  Rabbinical 
tradition  knows  only  that  under  the  persecution  of 
Hi  mie   (Edom)  the   Essenes  wandered    to    the  south 

(Darom:  Gen.  R. lxxvi. ;  comp.  Pes.  70b;  Yeb.  62b; 
Midr.  Teh.  xix.  21,  and  occasionally  mention  is  made 
i if  "  the  brethren  "("  habbarayya  "),  with  reference  to 
the  Essene  brotherhood  (Lam.  R  iv.  1 ;  see  also  Levy, 
-  Neuhebr.  WOrterb."  s.v.  man.  tman  and  mun; 
Geiger's  "Jud.  Zeit."  vi.  279;  Brail's  "Jahrb."  i. 

25,  44).     It  is  as  charitable  brotherh Is  that   the 

Essenic  organization  survived  the  destruction  of  the 
nation. 

John  the  Baptist  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Essenes,  but   in  appealing  to  sinners  to  be  regener- 
ated   by    baptism,   he   inaugurated    a 
Relation  of  new  movement,  which  led   to  the  rise 
Essenism     of  Christianity.     The  silence  of   the 
to  Christi-    New  Testament  about   the   Essenes  is 
anity.         perhaps  the  best  proof  that  they  fur- 
nished the  new  sect  with  its  main  ele- 
ments both  as  regards   personnel  and  views.     The 
similarity   in    many    respects    between   Christianity 

and  Essenism  Is  striking:  There  were  the  same  com 

munisin  (Acts  iv,  34  85);  the  same  belief  in  baptism 
oi  bathing,  and  in  the  power  of  prophecy  ;  the  same 

aversion  t,,  marriage,  enhanced  by  tinner  belief  in 

the  Messianic  advent  ;  the  same  system  of  organi/.a 
lion,  and  I  he  same  rules  for  the   traveling  brethren 
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delegated  to  charity-work  (see  Apostle  and  Apos 
tleshtp);  and,  above  all,  the  same  love-feasts  or 
brotherly  meals  (comp.  Agape  ;  Didascalia).  Also, 
between  the  ethical  and  the  apocalyptic  teachings 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Essenes  of  the  time,  as  given  in  Philo,  in  Hip- 
polytus,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Slavonic  Books  of 
Enoch,  as  well  as  in  the  rabbinic  literature,  the 
resemblance  is  such  that  the  influence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former  can  scarcely  be  denied.  Neverthe- 
less, the  attitude  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  alto- 
gether anti-Essene,  a  denunciation  and  disavowal  of 
Essene  rigorand  asceticism ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
while  the  Roman  war  appealed  to  men  of  action  such 
as  the  Zealots,  men  of  a  more  peaceful  and  visionary 
nature,  who  had  previously  become  Essenes,  were 
more  and  more  attracted  by  Christianity,  and  thereby 
gave  the  Church  its  otherworldly  character;  while 
Judaism  took  a  more  practical  and  worldly  view  of 
things,  and  allowed  Essenism  to  live  only  in  tra- 
dition and  secret  lore  (see  Clementina  ;  Ebionites; 
Gnosticism). 

Bibliography:  Frankel.  Die  EssUer,  In  Zeitschrift  fl'tr  di< 
Helioiosen  Inh  ressen  des  Judcnthums,  1846,  pp.  441— P>1 ; 
idem.  Die  Esstter  naeh  Ttrfmudischcn  Quelleu.  in  Mono's- 
schrift,  1853,  pp.  30-40, 61-73 ;  J.  Bohmer,  Kithe  l'israel  Boh- 
mer, 'Warsaw,  1849  (Hebrew);  N.  L.  Weinstein,  Beitriin<  .nr 
Oescluder  Essiler, Vienna,  1892;  Mitwoch.  Essiler,  in Zeit.fUr 
Asst/r.  1902 ;  (.ratz.  (lesch. in.  91  ct  seq.,  697-703;  Jest,  (lesch. 
des  .ludenthxtmsund  Seiner  Sekien.i.  207-214;  Derenbourg, 
Hist.  1867,  pp.  166-175,460  ct  seq.s  L.  Herzfekl,  Qesch.  act 
Volkes  Israel,  iii.  368,  388,  509  et  seq.;  C.  D.  Ginshurg,  The 
Essenes,  V heir  History  and  Their  Doctrines,  London,  1864 
(with  summary  of  previous  literature);  idem,  in  Kitties  I  Hci . 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  Smith-Ware.  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities:  Gelger,  Jlld.  Ze.it,  1871,  pp. 30-56;  M.  Friedlan- 
der,  Zur  Entstehungsgesch.  lies  Christenthums,  1894, pp. 98- 
142;  Kohler,  The  F.ssene  llrothcrhood, In  Reform  Advocate, 
anniversary  number,  1894*  pp.  15-19;  J.  D.  Lightfoot,  St. 
Paul's:  Epistles  to  the  Colosnians,  1876.  pp.  349-119;  Wellhau- 
sen,  J.  J.  Q.  1895,  pp.  292-296;  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  in 
Seinem  Verhiiltniss  zum  Judenthum;  Schiirer.  Qesch.  ii. 
556-584;  Hilgenfeld,  Kctzertjesch.des  Urchrislenthnnts,  1884, 
pp.  87-149;  t.  C.  Conybeare,  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible  ;  Pbilo, 
De  Vita  Contemplativa,  ed.  Conybeare,  Oxford,  1895. 

K. 

ESTELLA  or  STELLA  (n^OL"X,  N"WlL"X, 
rpP'Dt;') :  Capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
Navarre.  Its  Jewish  community  dates  as  far  back 
as  those  of  Tudela  and  Pamplona.  In  1144  its  syn- 
agogue was  turned  over  to  the  bishop  by  King 
Garcia  Ramirez,  and  transformed  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria.  Twenty  years  later  the  legal  status  of 
Estella  Jews  was  established  in  a  way  favorable  to 
them  (see  the  "Fuero"  in  Kayserling's  "Geschichte 
der  Juden  in  Spanien,"  i.  198). 

Under  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  the  Jews  of  Es- 
tella  suffered  greatly.  They  were  obliged  to  forego 
all  interest  on  loans  to  Christians  and  to  accept  re- 
payments of  the  capital  by  instalments  extending 
over  eight  years.  Louis  Hutin,  the  successor  of 
Philip,  was  more  just.  When  in  1308  the  seneschal 
ol  Estella  caused  the  arrest  of  certain  Jews,  the 
king  removed  the  seneschal  from  his  office,  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  placed  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  seneschal  of  Pamplona.  Nevertheless, 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  soon  became  desperate. 
Many  popular  uprisings  occurred  against  them,  fo- 
mented by  the  tax-collector  Juan  Garcia  and  the 
Franciscan  Pedro  Olligoyen. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  (March  5, 
1328)  the  long-impending  storm  of  persecution  came 
upon   them.     The  Jews  of  Estella,  together  witli 


many  from  outside  who  happened  to  be  there  on 
business,  united  and  defended  themselves  valiantly 
from  within  the  walls  of  their  Juderia.  But,  reen- 
forced  by  peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
the  enraged  inhabitants  stormed  the  walls  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  Jewish  houses.  The  whole  Jew- 
ish quarter  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  its  resi- 
dents were  put  to  the  sword,  only  a  few  escaping 
slaughter.  Menahem  ben  Zerah,  the  author  of 
"Zedah  la-Derek,"  was  among  the  survivors,  though 
his  family  perished.  Philip  III.  instituted  an  in- 
quiry, and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
justice,  imposed  a  fine  of  10,000  livres  on  the  city. 
This,  however,  was  remitted,  even  Pedro  Olligoyen, 
the  chief  instigator,  going  unpunished. 

On  one  side  of  the  Estella  Juderia  was  the  Castle 
Belmelcher,  and  on  the  other  a  flour-mill  called 
"laTiutura."  The  "aljama"  had  a  special  magis- 
tracy, composed  of  two  directors  and  twenty  "  regi- 
dores,"  or  administrators,  retiring  members  being 
replaced  by  election.  The  aljama  was  privileged 
to  introduce  new  measures,  impose  fines,  and  to 
ban  and  expel  from  the  community,  etc. 

The  Jews  of  Estella  were  engaged  principally 
in  commerce  and  finance.  Several  of  them,  like 
Judah  Levi,  Abraham  Euxoeb  (Euxep),  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Isaac,  and  Moses  Medellim,  were  tax-farm- 
ers. The  Jewish  population  of  Estella  in  1366  num- 
bered eighty-five  families,  and,  like  their  brethren 
throughout  Navarre,  bore  a  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. In  1375  they  paid  nearly  120  florins  monthly. 
Two  years  later  the  king  levied  a  distress  upon  them 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  balance  of  a  sum  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  unjustly. 

The  restrictions  to  their  trade  were  steadily  in- 
creased, and  many  were  driven  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  edict  of  1498  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Na- 
varre ;  most  of  those  in  Estella  emigrated ;  a  small 
remnant  embraced  Christianity. 

Several  well  known  medieval  scholars  came  from 
Estella.  Among  them  were  Sento  Saprut  and  Abra- 
ham ben  Isaac  (sentenced  to  death  and  their  goods 
confiscated  "por  sus  ecsesos"  in  1413);  Rabbi  Men- 
ahem ben  Zerah,  son-in  law  of  Benjamen  Abez 
(Abaz);  David  ben  Samuel,  author  of  "Kiryat 
Sefer";  and  Judah  ben  Joseph  ibn  Bulat,  whose 
grandfather,  Joseph  ibn  Bulat,  was  president  of  the 
aljama  of  Estella  in  1358. 

Bibliography  :  J.  A.  de  los  Rios,  Hixtaria  de  las  Judios  de 

Espafia,    ii.   176  et  seq.;  Gratz,   Oesch.   vii.   331;   Jacobs, 

Sources,  Nos.   1408,  1428,  1614;  Kayserling,  Qesch.  i.  33  et 
seq.,  39  et  seq. 

a.  M.  K. 

ESTELLE,  FRANCE.     See  Etoile. 

ESTERHAZT.     See  Dreyfus  Case. 

ESTERKA.     See  Casimir  III.,  tiif.  Great. 

ESTHER  (Hebrew,  -\r\DH;  Greek,  Eo-%): 
Name  of  the  chief  character  in  the  Book  of  Esther, 
derived,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  the 
Persian  "stara"  (star);  but  regarded  by  others  as 
a  modification  of  "Ishtar,"  the  name  of  the  Baby- 
lonian goddess  (see  below). 

Biblical  Data  :    The  story  of  Esther,  as  given 

in  the  book  bearing  her  name,  is  as  follows:  The 
King  of  Persia,  Ahasuerus,  had  deposed  his  queen 
Vashti   because   she   refused,  during  a  festival,  to 
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sliciw  at  his  command  lnr  charms  before  the  assem- 
bled princes  of  the  realm  (i.  10).  Many  beautiful 
maidens  were  then  brought  before  the  king  in  order 
that  he  might  choose  a  successor  to  the  unruly 
Vashti.  He  selected  Esther  as  by  far  the  most 
comely.  The  heroine  is  represented  as  an  orphan 
daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  had  spent 
her  life  among  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Persia  (ii.  5), 
where  she  lived  under  the  protection  of  her  cousin 
Mordecai.  The  grand  vizier.  Hainan  the  Agagite, 
commanded  Mordecai  to  do  obeisance  to  him.  Upon 
Mnrdecai's  refusal  to  prostrate  himself,  Hainan  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  Jews  were  a  useless  ami 
turbulent  people  and  inclined  to  disloyalty,  and  be 
promised  to  pay 
10,000  silver  tal- 
ents into  the 
royal  treasury 
for  the  permis- 
sion to  pillage 
and  exterminate 
this  alien  race. 
The  king  then  is 
sued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the 
confiscation  of 
Jewish  property 
anil  a  general  ex- 
termination of 
all  the  Jews 
within  the  em- 
pire. Hamuli  set 
by  lot  the  day 
for  I  his  outrage 
(iii.  G),  but  Mor- 
decai persuaded 
Esther  to  under- 
take the  deliver- 
ance of  her  com- 
pal  riots. 

After  a  three 
days'   fast    ob- 
served   by   the 
entire     Jewish 
community,  the 
queen,  at  great 
pcrsonalrisk, de- 
cided to  go  be- 
fore the  king  and  beg  him  to    rescind  his  decree 
(iv.   10).      Aliasuerus,   delighted    with    her  appear 
ance,  held  out  to  her  his  scepter  in  token  of  clem 
ency,  and    promised  to  dine   with  her  in    her  OWD 

apartments  on  two  successive  nights  (v.  3-8).    On 

the    night    before     the    second    banquet;    when    Es 

t in  r  Intended   to  make  her  petition,  the  king    bi 
ing  sleepless,  commanded  that  tin-  national  records 

be  nail   to   him.      The  part  which  was  read  touched 

upon  the  valuable  services  of  Mordecai  (vi.  letaeg.), 
who  some  time  before  had  discovered  and  revealed 
to  the  queen  a  plot  against  the  king's 
Haman  and  life  devised  by  two  of  the  chamber 
Mordecai.     lains  (ii.  28).      For  this,  by  some  unex- 
plained oversight,  Mordecai  had  re- 
ceived tn.  reward.    In  the  meantime  the  queen  had 

invited    the    grand    vi/ier   to    the    banquet.      When 

Haman,  who  was  much  pleased  at  the  unusual  honor 
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shown  him  by  the  queen,  appeared  before  the  king 
to  ask  permission  to  execute  Mordecai  at  once, 
Aliasuerus  asked  him,  "What  shall  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor?"  Ha- 
inan, thinking  that  the  allusion  was  to  himself,  sug- 
gested a  magnificent  pageant,  at  whicli  one  of  the 
great  nobles  should  serve  as  attendant  (vi.  9).  The 
king  immediately  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  or- 
dered Hainan  to  act  as  chief  follower  in  a  procession 
in  honor  of  Mordecai  (vi.  10). 

Tin!  next  day  at  the  banquet,  when  Esther  pre- 
ferred her  request,  both  the  king  and  the  grand 
vizier  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  queen  wasa 
Jewess.     Aliasuerus  granted  her  petition  at  once  and 

ordered  that  Ha- 
inan be  hanged 
on  the  gibbet 
which  the  latter 
had  prepared  for 
bis  adversary 
Mordecai  ( vii. ). 
Mordecai  was 
then  made  grand 
vizier,  and 
through  his  and 
Esther's  inter- 
vention another 
edict  was  issued 
granting  to  the 
Jews  the  power 
to  pillage  and  to 
slay  their  ene- 
mies. 

Before  the 
day  set  for  the 
slaughter  ar- 
rived a  great 
number  of  per- 
sons, in  order  to 
avoid  the  im- 
pending disas- 
l  e  r  ,  bcciime 
Jewish  prose- 
lytes, and  a  great 
terror  of  the 
Jews  spread  all 
over  Persia  (viii. 
IT). 
The  Jews,  assisted  by  the  royal  officers,  who 
feared  the  king,  were  eminently  successful  in  slay 
ing  their  enemies  u'x.  1 1  ),  but  refused  to  avail  them 
selvesnf  their  right  to  plunder (ix.  1(i).  The  queen, 
nut  content  witha  single  day's  slaughter,  then  re- 
quested the  king  t"  grant  to  her  people  a  second 
day  of  vengeance,  and  begged  that  the  bodies  of 
Hainan's  ten  sons,  who  bad  been  slain  in  the  fray, 
be  hanged  on  the  gibbet  (ix.  II!).  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai. acting  with  "all  authority"  (ix.  29)',  then 
founded  the  yearly  feast  of  PntiM,  held  on  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  Adar  as  a  joyous  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  their  race, 
i:  <■■  it  J.  D.  P. 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  story  of 
Esther — typical  in  many  regards  of  the  perennial  fate 

of  the. lews,  and  recalled  even  more  vividly  by  their 
daily   experience  than  by  the  annual  reading  of  the 
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Megillah  at  Purim — invited,  both  by  the  brevity  of 
some  parts  of  the  narrative  and  by  the  associations  of 
its  events  with  the  bitter  lot  of  Israel,  amplifications 
readily  supplied  by  popular  fancy  and  the  artificial 
interpretation  of  Biblical  verse.  The  additions  to 
Esther  in  the  (Greek)  Apocrypha  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews,  and 
■while  it  is  certain  that  the  old  assumption  of  a  He- 
brew original  for  the  additions  in  the  Greek  Book  of 
Esther  is  not  tenable  (see  Kautzsch,  "  Die  Apocry- 
phen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments," 
i.  194),  it  is  not  clear  that  the  later  Jewish  amplifica- 
tions are  adaptations  of  Greek  originals. 

The  following  post-Biblical  writings  have  to  be 
considered : 

( 1 )  The  first  Targum.  The  Antwerp  anil  Paris  polyglots  give 
a  different  and  longer  text  than  the  London.  The  best  edition 
Is  by  De  Lagarde  (reprinted  Irorn  the  first  Venice  Bible)  in 
"  Hagiographa  Chaldaiee,"  Leipsic,  1873.  The  date  of  the  first 
Targum  is  about  700  (see  S.  Posner,  "Das  Targum  Rishon," 
Breslau,  1896). 

(2)  Targum  Sheni  (the  second;  date  about  800),  containing 
material  not  germane  to  the  Esther  story.  This  may  lie  char- 
acterized as  a  genuine  and  exuberant  midrash.  Edited  by 
De  Lagarde  (in  "  Hagiographa  Chaldaiee,"  Berlin,  1873)  and 
by  P.  Cassel  ("Aus  Literatur  und  Gesehichte,"  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1885,  and  '*  Das  Buch  Esther,"  Berlin,  1891,  Ger.  transl. ) . 

(3)  Babylonian  Talmud,  Meg.  10b-14a. 

(4)  Pirke  R.  El.  49a,  50  (8th  cent.). 

(5)  Yosippon  (beginning  of  10th  cent.;  see  Zunz,  "G.  V." 
pp.  264  et  Sep;.). 

(6)  Midr.  R.  to  Esther  (probably  11th  cent.). 

(7)  Midr.  Lekah  Tob  (Buber,  "  Sifre  di-Agadta,"  Wilna.1880). 

(8)  Midr.  Abba  Gorion  (Buber,  I.e.;  Jellinek,  "  B.  H."  i. 
1-18). 

(9)  Midr.  Teb.  to  Ps.  xxii. 

(10)  Midr.  Megillat  Esther  (ed.  by.Horwitz  in  bis  "  Sammlung 
Kleiner  Midrashim,"  Berlin,  1881). 

(11)  Helmade  Mordekai  (Aramaic:  Jellinek,  "B.  H."y.  1-8; 
De  Lagarde,  I.e.  pp.  302-365;  Ad.  Merx,  "  Chrestomathia  Tar- 
gumiea,"  1888,  pp.  154  et  seq.). 

(12)  Yalk.  Shim'oni  to  Esther. 

With  the  omission  of  what  more  properly  belongs 
under  Ahasuerus,  Haman,  and  Mordecai,  the  fol- 
lowing is  briefly  the  story  of  Esther's  life  as  elabo- 
rated by  these  various  midrashim:  A  foundling  or 
an  orphan,  her  father  dying  before  her  birth,  her 
mother  at  her  birth,  Esther  was  reared  in  the  house 
of  Mordecai,  her  cousin,  to  whom,  according  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  even  married  (the  word  nx>, 
Esth.  ii.  7,  being  equal  to  rV27  =  "house," which 
is  frequently  used  for  "wife"  in  rab- 
The  binic  literature).     Her  original  name 

Rabbinic  was  "Hadassah"  (myrtle),  that  of 
Account.  "  Esther  "  being  given  her  by  the  star- 
worshipers,  as  reflecting  her  sweet 
character  and  the  comeliness  of  her  person. 
When  the  edict  of  the  king  was  promulgated, 
and  his  eunuchs  scoured  the  country  in  search 
of  a  new  wife  for  the  monarch,  Esther,  acting 
on  her  own  judgment  or  upon  the  order  of 
Mordecai,  hid  herself  so  as  not  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  remained  in  seclusion  for  four  years,  until  even 
God's  voice  urged  her  to  repair  to  the  king's  palace, 
where  her  absence  hail  been  noticed.  Her  appear- 
ance among  the  candidates  for  the  queen's  vacant 
place  causes  a  commotion,  all  feeling  that  with  her 
charms  none  can  compete;  her  rivals  even  make 
haste  to  adorn  her.  She  spurns  the  usual  resources 
fui  enhancing  her  beauty,  so  that  the  keeper  of  the 
harem  becomes  alarmed  lest  he  be  accused  of  neglect. 


He  therefore  showers  attentions  upon  her,  and  places 
at  her  disposal  riches  never  given  to  others.  But 
she  will  not  be  tempted  to  use  the  king's  goods,  nor 
will  she  eat  of  the  king's  food,  being  a  faithful 
Jewess;  together  with  her  maids  (seven,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  week-days  and  of  the  planets) 
she  continues  her  modest  mode  of  living.  When 
her  turn  comes  to  be  ushered  into  the  royal  presence, 
Median  and  Persian  women  flank  her  on  both  sides, 
but  her  beauty  is  such  that  the  decision  in  her  favor 
is  at  once  assured.  The  king  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  the  charms  of  the  applicants  with  a 
picture  of  Vashti  suspended  over  his  couch,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  Esther  approaches  him  none  has 
eclipsed  the  beauty  of  his  beheaded  spouse.  But  at 
the  sight  of  Esther  he  at  once  removes  the  picture. 
Esther,  true  to  Mordecai's  injunction,  conceals  her 
birth  from  her  royal  consort.  Mordecai  was 
prompted  to  give  her  this  command  by  the  desire 
not  to  win  favors  as  Esther's  cousin.  The  king, 
of  course,  is  very  desirous  of  learning  all  about 
her  antecedents,  but  Esther,  after  vouchsafing  him 
the  information  that  she,  too,  is  of  princely  blood, 
turns  the  conversation,  by  a  few  happy  counter- 
questions  regarding  Vashti,  in  a  way  to  leave  the 
king's  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Still  Ahasuerus  will  not  be  baffled.     Consulting 
Mordecai,  he  endeavors  to  arouse  Esther's  jealousy — 
thinking  that  this  will  loosen  her  tongue — by  again 
gathering  maidens  in  his  courtyard,  as  though  he  is 
ready  to  mete  out  to  her  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate 
Mordecai     predecessor.  But  even  under  this  prov- 
ocation Esther  preserves  her  silence, 
and  Mordecai's  daily  visits  to  the  court- 

Esther,  yard  are  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Esther  has  remained 
true  to  the  precepts  of  her  religion.  She  had  not 
eaten  forbidden  food,  preferring  a  diet  of  vegetables, 
and  had  otherwise  scrupulously  observed  the  Law. 
When  the  crisis  came  Mordecai — who  had,  by  his 
refusal  to  bow  to  Haman  or,  rather,  to  the  image  of 
an  idol  ostentatiously  displayed  on  his  breast  (Pirke 
R.  El.  lxix.),  brought  calamity  upon  the  Jews — 
appeared  in  his  mourning  garments,  and  Esther, 
frightened,  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child.  To 
avoid  gossip  she  sent  Hatach  instead  of  going  herself 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  Hatach 
was  afterward  met  by  Haman  and  slain.  Still  Mor- 
decai had  been  able  to  tell  Hatach  his  dream,  that 
Esther  would  be  the  little  rill  of  water  separating 
the  two  fighting  monsters,  and  that  the  rill  would 
grow  to  be  a  large  stream  flooding  the  earth — a 
dream  he  had  often  related  to  her  in  her  youth. 

Mordecai  called  upon  her  to  pray  for  her  people  and 
then  intercede  with  the  king.  Though  Pesah  was 
mar,  and  the  provision  of  Megillat  Ta'anit  forbid- 
ding fasting  during  this  time  could  not  be  observed 
without  disregarding  Mordecai's  plea,  she  overcame 
her  cousin's  scruples  by  a  very  apt  counter-ques- 
tion, and  at  her  request  all  the  Jews  "  that  had  on 
that  day  already  partaken  of  food  "  observed  a  rigid 
fast,  in  spite  of  (Esth.  iv.  17)  the  feast-day  (Pesah), 
while  Mordecai  prayed  and  summoned  the  children 
and  obliged  even  them  to  abstain  from  food,  so  that 
they  cried  out  with  loud  voices.  Esther  in  the  mean- 
time put  aside  her  jewels  and  rich  dresses,  loosened 
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her  hair,  fasted,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  sue 
ceasful  in  her  dangerous  errand.  On  the  third  day, 
with  serene  mien  she  passed  on  to  the  inner  court, 
arraying  herself  (or  arrayed  by  the  "Holy  Ghost," 

Esth,  Kabbah)  in  her  lust,  and  taking  her  two  maids, 
upon  one  of  whom,  according  to  court  etiquette,  she 
leaned,  while  the  other  carried  her  train.  As  soon  as 
she  came  abreast 'With  the  idols  (perhaps  an  anti- 
Christian  insinuation)  the  "Holy  Ghost"  departed 
from  her,  so  that  she  exclaimed,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  (Ps.  xxii.  1);  there- 
upon, repenting  having  called  the  enemy  "dog."  she 


make  the  king  jealous  by  playing  the  lover  to 
Hainan,  which  she  did  at  the  feast,  planning  to 
have  him  killed  even  though  she  should  share  his 
fate,  At  tin-  supreme  moment,  when  she  denounced 
Haman,  it  was  an  angel  that  threw  Hainan  on  the 
couch,  though  he  intended  to  kneel  before  the  queen; 
so  that  the  king,  suspecting  an  attempt  upon  the 
virtue  and  life  of  his  queen,  forthwith  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged. 

To  the  Rabbis  Esther  is  one  of  the  four  most 
beautiful  women  ever  created.  She  remained  eter- 
nally young;  when  she  married  Ahasuerus  she  was 
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now  named  him  "lion,"  and  was  accompanied  bj 

three'  angels  to  the  king.  Ahasuerus  attempted 
to  ignore  her,  and  turned  his  face  away,  but  an 
aiiL'el   1'oreed   him   to   look   at   her.       She.   however, 

fainted  at  the  sight  of  his  flushed  face 

Esther      and  burning  eyes,  and  leaned  her  head 

Before       on  her  handmaid,  expecting  to  hear  her 

Ahasuerus.  do.no  pronounced;  but,  God  increa  ed 

her  beauty  to  such  an  extent  that 
Ahasuerus  could  not  resist.  An  angel  lengthened 
the  scepter  so  that  Esther  mi  gh  I  touch  it :  she  invited 

the  king  to  her  banquet  Why  Hunan  was  invited 
the  Rabbis  explain  in  various  ways.      She  desired  to 


at  least  forty  years  of  age,  or  even,  according  to 
some,  eighty  years  (n  =  5,  D  =  60,  1  =  4,  n  =  5  =  74 
years;   henee  her  name  "  lladassah  ").     She  is  also 

c ted  among  the  prophetesses  of  Israel. 

B.  B.  E.  G.   H. 

Critical  View:    As  to  the  historical  value  of 

the  foregoing  data,  opinions  differ.     Comparatively 

few  modem  Scholars  Of  note  consider  the   narrative 

of  Esther  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.    The 

mo  I  impel  I  nit  names  among  the  more  recent  de- 
fenders of  the   historicity  of   the   book   ate    perhaps 

Savernick,  Ceil,  Oppert  and  Orelli.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  modern  expositors  have  reach..!  the  con 
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elusion  that  the  book  is  a  piece  of  pure  fiction,  al- 
though some  writers  qualify  their  criticism  by  an 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  historical  romance.  The 
following  are  the  chief  arguments  showing  the  im- 
possibility of  the  story  of  Esther: 

1.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  Ahas- 
uerus  (C'lllL'TIX),  mentioned  in  Esther,  in  Ezra  iv. 
6,  and  in  Dan.  ix.  1,  is  identical  with  the  Persian 
king  known  as  Xerxes  (Hf/>4"w,  "  Khsha3*arha  "),  who 
reigned  from  485  to  464  B.C. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  historical  parallel  for  a  Jewish  consort  to 
this  king.  Some  critics  formerly  identified  Esther 
with  Amastris  (Ionic,  "Amestris"),  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (viii.  114,  ix.  110;  compare 
Ctesias,  20)  as  the  queen  of  Xerxes  at  the  time  when 
Esther,  according  to  Esth.  ii.  6,  became  the  wife  of 
Ahasuerus.  Amastris,  however,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Persian  general  and,  therefore,  not  a  Jewess. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  of  Amastris' 
Improba-     reign  do  not  agree  with  the  Biblical 
bilities  of    story  of  Esther.     Besides  all  this,  it  is 
the  Story,    impossible  to  connect  the  two  names 
etymologically.      M'Ciymont    (Hast- 
ings, "Diet.  Bible,"  i.  772)  thinks  it  possible  that 
Esther  and  Vashti  may  have  been  merely  the  chief 
favorites  of  the  harem,  and  are   consequently  not 
mentioned  in  parallel  historical  accounts. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  haughty  Persian 
aristocracy,  always  highly  influential  with  the  mon- 
arch, would  have  tolerated  the  choice  of  a  Jewish 
queen  and  a  Jewish  prime  minister  (Mordecai),  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  own  class — not  to  speak  of  the 
improbability  of  the  prime  ministry  of  Haman  the 
Agagite,  who  preceded  Mordecai.  "Agagite"  can 
only  be  interpreted  here  as  synonymous  with 
"Amalekite"  (compare  "  Agag,"  king  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  the  foe  of  Saul,  I  Sam.  xv.  8,  20,  32;  Num. 
xxiv.  7;  see  Agag).  Oppert's  attempt  to  connect the 
term  "Agagite"  with  "Agaz,"  a  Median  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Sargon,  can  not  be  taken  seriously.  The 
term,  as  applied  to  Haman,  is  a  gross  anachronism  ; 
and  the  author  of  Esther  no  doubt  used  it  inten- 
tionally as  a  fitting  name  for  an  enemy  of  Israel.  In 
the  Greek  version  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  a  Mace- 
donian. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  against  the 
historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  the  remark- 
able decree  permitting  the  Jews  to  massacre  their 
enemies  and  fellow  subjects  during  a  period  of  two 
days.  If  such  an  extraordinary  event  had  actually 
taken  place,  should  not  some  confirmation  of  the 
Biblical  account  have  been  found  in  other  records? 
Again,  could  the  king  have  withstood  the  attitude 
of  the  native  nobles,  who  would  hardly  have  looked 
upon  such  an  occurrence  without  offering  armed 
resistance  to  their  feeble  and  capricious  sovereign? 
A  similar  objection  may  be  made  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  first,  edict  permitting  Hainan  the  Ama- 
lekite to  massacre  all  the  .lews.  Would  there  not  be 
some  continuation  of  it  in  parallel  records?  This 
whole  section  bears  the  stamp  of  free  invention. 

3.  Extraordinary  also  is  the  statement  that  Esther 
did  not  reveal  her  Jewish  origin  when  she  was 
chosen  queen  (ii.  10),  although  it  was  known  that 
she  came  from  the  house  of  Mordecai,  who  was  a 
professing   Jew   (iii.  4),  and  that  she  maintained  a 


constant  communication  with  him  from  the  harem 
(iv.  4-17). 

4.  Hardly  less  striking  is  the  description  of  the 
Jews  by  Haman  as  being  "dispersed  amoag  the 
people  in  all  provinces  of  thy  kingdom  "  and  as  dis- 
obedient "to  the  king's  laws"  (iii.  8).  This  certainly 
applies  more  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  Persian  period, 
in  which  the  Diaspora  had  not  yet  begun  and  during 
which  there  is  no  record  of  rebellious  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  against  the  royal  authority. 

5.  Finally,  in  this  connection,  the  author's  knowl- 
edge of  Persian  customs  is  not  in  keeping  with  con- 
temporary records.  The  chief  conflicting  points  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Mordecai  was  permitted  free  access 
to  his  cousin  in  the  harem,  a  state  of  affairs  wholly 
at  variance  with  Oriental  usage,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  (b)  The  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to 
her  own  husband  (!).  (c)  The  division  of  the  empire 
into  127  provinces  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
twenty  historical  Persian  satrapies.  (<f)  The  fact 
that  Haman  tolerated  for  a  long  time  Mordecai's 
refusal  to  do  obeisance  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  East.  Any  native  venturing  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  grand  vizier 
would  certainly  be  severely  dealt  with  without  de- 
lay. («■)  This  very  refusal  of  Mordecai  to  prostrate 
himself  belongs  rather  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  ear- 
lier Oriental  period,  when  such  an  act  would  have 
involved  no  personal  degradation  (compare  Gen. 
xxiii.  7,  xxxiii.  3;  Herodotus,  vii.  136).  (/)  Most  of 
the  proper  names  in  Esther  which  are  given  as  Per- 
sian appear  to  be  rather  of  Semitic  than  of  Iranian 
origin,  in  spite  of  Oppert's  attempt  to  explain  many 
of  them  from  the  Persian  (compare,  however,  Schef- 
telowitz,  "Arisches  im  Alten  Testament,"  1901,  i.). 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  as  a  historical  record  must  be  defi- 
nitely rejected.  Its  position  in  the  canon  among  the 
Hagiographa  or  "  Ketubim  "  is  the  only  thing  which 
has  induced  Orthodox  scholars  to  defend  its  histor- 
ical character  at  all.  Even  the  Jews  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  common  era  questioned  its 
right  to  be  included  among  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Bible  (compare  Meg.  7a).  The  author  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  God,  to  whom,  in  all  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  is  ascribed.  The  only  allusion  in  Esther 
to  religion  is  the  mention  of  fasting  (iv.  16,  ix.  31). 
All  this  agrees  with  the  theory  of  a  late  origin  for 
the  book,  as  it  is  known,  for  example, 

Probable  from  Ecclesiastes,  that  the  religious 
Date.  spirit  had  degenerated  even  in  Judea 
in  the  Greek  period,  to  which  Esther, 
like  Daniel,  in  all  probability  belongs. 

Esther  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Persian  empire,  because  (1)  of  the 
exaggerated  way  in  which  not  only  the  splendor  of 
the  court,  but  all  the  events  described,  are  treated 
(compare  the  twelve  months  spent  by  the  maidens 
in  adorning  themselves  for  the  king ;  the  feasts  of  187 
days,  etc.,  all  of  which  point  rather  to  the  past  than 
to  a  contemporary  state  of  affairs) ;  (2)  the  uncom- 
plimentary details  given  about  a  great  Persian  king, 
who  is  mentioned  by  name,  would  not  have  appeared 
during  his  dynasty. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  so  far  as  Griitz,  who  assigns 
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Esther  to  an  adherent  of  the  Maccabean  party  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  vast  difference 
in  religious  and  moral  tone  between  Esther  and 
Daniel— tin-  latter  a  true  product  of  Antiochus'  reign 
— seems  to  make  such  a  theory  impossible.  Nor  is 
the  view  of  Jensen,  followed  by  NOldeke,  more  con- 
vincing to  the  unprejudiced  mind.  He  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  whole  story  lies  in  a 
BabyloniauElamitic  myth.  He  identities  Esther 
with  the  Babylonian  goddess  Ishtar  (Aphrodite); 
Hordecai  with  Marduk,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Baby- 
lon; and  Hainan  with  Ilamman  or  lliimman,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Elamitcs,  in  whose  capital,  Susa,  the 
scene  is  laid;  while  Yashti  is  also  supposed  to  be 
an  Elamite  deity.  Jensen  considers  that  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  book,  may  have 
been  adapted  from  a  similar  Babylonian  festival  by 
the  Jews,  who  Hebraized  the  original  Babylonian 
legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
great  objection  to  such  a  theory  is  that  no  Baby- 
lonian festival  corresponding  with  the  full  moon  of 
the  twelfth  month  is  known. 

The  object  of  Esther  is  undoubtedly  to  give  an 
explanation  of  and  to  exalt  the  Feast  of  Purim.  of 
whose  real  origin  little  or  nothing  is  known.  See 
MegilJjAH;  Pi  him. 
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E.  O.   II.  J.    D.    P. 

ESTHER,  APOCRYPHAL  BOOK  OF:  The 
canonical  Book  of  Esther  undoubtedly  presents  the 
oldest  extant,  form  of  the  Esther  story.  In  times 
of  oppression  the  Jews  found  comfort  in  this  narra- 
tive, for  it  presented  an  example  of  sudden  divine 
salvation  in  the  days  of  distress  (Esth.  ix.  22,  28), 
and  it  strengthened  their  hope  of  being  liberated 
from  their  desperate  condition,  especially  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees.  Naturally,  the  Jews'  well- 
known  skill  in  transforming  and  enriching  traditional 
narratives  was  applied  especially  to  those  incidents 
w  uich  were  touched  but  lightly  in  the  Biblical  Book 
of  Esther.  Such  variations  and  additions  have  been 
preserved  in  Greek,  but  the  assumption  that  they 
were  based  on  a  Hebrew  original  has  been  proved 
erroneous  (comp.  Scholz,  "Kommentar  liber  das 
Buch  Esther  mil  Seinen  Zusatzen,"  1892,  pp.  21  et 
teg.),  the  difficulty  of  translating  many  of  these 
additions  into  Hebrew  being  especially  significant 
(Frit/.sche,  "  Kurzgefasstea  Exegetisches  Bandbuch 
zu  den  Apokryphen  des  Alien  Testaments,"  1851, 
p.  71 ;  Waee.  "The  Apocrypha,"  in  "The  Speaker's 
Commentary,"  i.  361-305).  The  additions  were 
probably  made  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  people  were  hoping  for anot  In  r  sudden  liberation 

by  divine  intervention.    They  aimed  chiefly  to  sup 

ply   the  religious  clement    signally   lacking   in    the 

canonical  book  (comp   Reuse,  " Gescbichte  der  Hei 
ligen  Schriftcn  des  Alten  Testaments,"  2d  ed.,  §§  170 
tt  teg. ;  Bleek-Wellhausen.  "Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,"  5th  ed.,  S  120;   J.  B    Bloch,  "Hellenls- 


tischeBestandtheileimBibl.  Sehriftum."2ded.,  p.  8; 
Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch,  "Die  Apocryphen  uud  Pseud 
epigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments,"  i.  197).  Fritzsche 
(I.e.  p.  73)  has  pointed  out  linguistic  similarities  be- 
tween the  additions  and  the  second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  latest  date  that  can  be  given  to  the  additions 
is  the  year  30  B.C.,  when  the  Ptolemaic  rule  came 
to  an  end  (comp.  B.  Jacob  in  Stade's  "Zeitschrift, " 
1890,  p.  290).  These  additions  are  contained  in  the 
uncial  manuscript  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Sin.), 
Codes  Vaticanus  (B),  and  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A). 
Among  the  printed  editions  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  R.  Holmes  and  J.  Parsons,  Oxford,  1798-1827; 
E.  Nestle,  "Vet.  Test.  Greece  Juxta  LXX.  Inter- 
pretum,"  Leipsic,  1850;  H.  B.  Swete,  "The  Old 
Testament  in  Greek,"  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  189.5-99; 
O.  F.  Fritzsche,  "Libr.  Apoc.  V.  T.  Grace,"  1871. 
The  text  of  the  additions  has  been  pre- 
Editions  served  in  two  forms,  namely,  that  of 
and  Critical  the  Septuagint,  and  that  revised  by 
Helps.  Lucian,  the  martyr  of  Antioch  (comp. 
B.  Jacob,  I.e.  pp.  258-262).  Lagarde 
has  published  both  texts  with  complete  critical  anno- 
tations in  his  "Librorum  Yeteris  Testamenti  Canoni- 
corum,"  1883,  i.  504-541;  and  later  on  A.  Scholz 
t"  Kommentar  ilber  das  Buch  Esther,"  pp.  2-99, 
YViir/.burg  and  Vienna,  1892)  published  a  small 
edition  in  four  parallel  columns,  showing  side  by 
side  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  canonical  book,  the 
two  Greek  texts,  and  Josephus'  text  (comp.  Ryssel 
in  Kautzsch,  I.e.  pp.  198,  199). 

For  textual  criticism  there  are,  also,  the  two  Latin 
translations;  not  so  much  the  Vulgate — in  which 
Jerome  translated  very  freely,  and  in  part  arbitrarily 
— as  the  Old  Latin,  which,  ia  spite  of  its  arbitra- 
riness and  incompleteness,  and  its  additions,  prob- 
ably made  in  part  by  Christians,  has  preserved  a  few 
good  readings  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (comp. 
Fritzsche,  i.e.  pp.  74  etseq.;  Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch, 
I.e.  p.  199;  B.  Jacob,  I.e.  pp.  249-268).  On  the  forth- 
coming new  edition  of  pre-Jerome  texts  of  Esther, 
comp.  Ph.  Thielmann,  "Berichl  iiber  das  Gesam- 
melte  Handschriftliche  Material  zu  einer  Krilischcn 
Ausgabe  der  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung  Biblischer 
Biicher  des  A.  T."  Munich,  1900;  "  Sitzungsberichte 
der  KSniglichen  Bayerischen  Academic  der  Wis- 
senschafien."  ii.  205-217.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  Greek  additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther  see 
Fritzsche,  I.e.  (the  older  interpreters,  p.  76;  the  la- 
ter, pp.  69-108);  F.  0.  Bissel,  "The  Apocrypha  of 
Old  Testament,"  New  York,  1880;  Fuller- Wace,  I.e. 
i  861-402;  0.  Zockler,  " Die  Apocryphen  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  Munich,  1891;  Ball,  "The  Ecclesias- 
tical, or  Deulerocanonical,  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
inenl,"  London,  1892;  V.  Hvsscl,  in  Kautzsch,  I.e.  i. 
198  212. 

The  dream  of  Mordecai  precedes  in  the  Septua- 
gint, as  i.  11-17,  the  canonical  Btory  of  Esther,  and 
corresponds  in  the  Vulgate  to  \i.  2-12 
The         and  xii.  (Swete,  "The Old  Testament 
Dream  of    in  Greek, "  ii.  755  if  seq.).     This  ver- 
Mordecai.    sion  contradicts  the  account  in  the  ca- 
nonical   hook,   for,    according  to   the 
apocryphal  version  (i.  8),  Mordeeai  is  already  in  the 
service  of  King  Artaxerxes,  and  has  tliis  dream  in 
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the  second  year  of  that  king's  reign,  whereas  in  the 
canonical  version  (ii.  16)  Esther  was  not  taken  into 
the  royal  house  until  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  Mordecai  did  not  sit  "  in  the  king's  gate" — that  is, 

enter  the  king's  serv- 
ice— until  after  that 
event  (ii.  19-20).  The 
author  of  the  apocry- 
phal Esther  speaks 
of  two  conspiracies 
against  Artaxerxes, 
and  says  that  Morde- 
cai preceded  Esther 
in  coming  to  court. 
His  account  is  as  fol- 
lows: Mordecai  as  a 
servant  in  the  palace 
sleeps  with  the  court- 
iers Gabatha  and 
Tharra  (Esth.  ii.  21, 
"Bigthan"and"Te- 
resh  " ;  Vulg.  "  Bagu- 
tha  "  [whence  "  Gaba- 
tha "]  and  "  Thara  "), 
and  overhears  their 
plot  against  the  king. 
He  denounces  the 
conspirators,  who  are 
arrested  and  confess. 
The  king  and  Morde- 
cai write  down  the 
occurrence,  and  Mor- 
decai isrewarded.  As 
the  conspirators  are 
condemned  to  deatli 
(according  to  B.  Ja- 
cob in  Stade's  "Zeit- 
schrift,"  x.  298,  the  words  of  Codex  B,  6i6ti  avrjpe- 
Br/aav,  are  to  be  added  here;  comp.  Jerome:  "qui 
fuerant  interfecti  "),  Hainan,  who  evidently  was  in 
league  with  them,  plans  to  take  vengeance  on  Mor- 
decai (Apocr.  Esth.  ii.  12-17). 

There  is  a  second  conspiracy  after  Esther  has  been 
made  queen,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign 
(Esth.  ii.  21  et  seq.).  Mordecai  in  his  dream  (Apocr. 
Esth.  i.  4-11)  sees  two  dragons  coming  to  fight  each 
other  (representing  Mordecai  and  Human,  ib.  vi.  4) ; 
the  nations  make  ready  to  destroy  the  "  people  of  the 
righteous,"  but  the  tears  of  the  righteous  well  up  in 
a  little  spring  that  grows  into  a  mighty  stream 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  3-12;  according  to  Apocr.  Esth. 
vi.  3,  the  spring  symbolizes  Esther,  who  rose  from 
a  poor  Jewess  to  be  a  Persian  queen).  The  sun  now 
rises,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  suppressed 
"devoured  those  who  till  then  had  been  honored" 
(comp.  Esth.  ix.  1-17). 

The  second  addition  contains  an  edict  of  Artax- 
erxes for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews,  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  Human  (Apocr.  Esth.  ii. 
1-7;  it   follows   Esth.    iii.  13;   comp. 
.  I.e.  pp.  762  et  seq.).     The  mere 
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dred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  of  his  kingdom — 
that  extends  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia — saying 
that  although  personally  he  is  inclined  toward  clem- 
ency, he  is  bound  to  look  to  the  security  of  his 
kingdom. 

In  a  conference  on  the  matter,  he  said,  Haman, 
the  councilor  ranking  next  to  him  in  the  kingdom, 
had  pointed  out  that  there  was  one  evilly  disposed 
class  of  people  in  his  realm,  which,  by  its  laws,  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  classes,  persisted 
in  disregarding  the  royal  ordinances,  and  made  a 
unified  government  impossible.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  said,  nothing  remained  but  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  Haman,  who,  having  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  could  in  a  sense 
be  called  the  second  father  of  the  king ;  this  sugges- 
I  ion  was  to  destroy  by  the  sword  of  the  other  nations, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Adar  (thirteenth  of  Adar 
in  Esth.  iii.  13,  viii.  12,  ix,  1),  all  those  designuted 
as  Jews,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
After  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  had  been  put  out 
of  the  way,  the  king  believed  the  business  of  the 
realm  could  again  be  conducted  in  peace. 

The  remaining  additions  are  closely  connected 
with  this  affair.  The  next  in  order  is  Mordecai's 
prayer  for  help  (Apocr.  Esth.  iii.  1-11 ;  Vulg.  xiii. 
8-18);  in  the  Septuagiut  it  is  added  to  iv.  17(Swete, 
I.e.  pp.  765  et  seq.).  It  follows  the  story  of  Esth.  iv. 
1-16,  according  to  which  Esther  commanded  Mor- 
decai to  assemble  all  the  Jews  for  a  three-days'  fast 


of  the  Jews  mention  of  the  fact  that  an  edict  for 

Decreed,      the  destruction  of  the  Jews  had  gone 

forth,    was  a  temptation   to  enlarge 

upon  it.      The  "  great   king  "  (verse  1),  as  in  Esth. 

i.  1,  sends  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  one  hun- 


Scroll  of  Esther  as  Fixed  in  Olive- Wood  Case. 

(In  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

neiore  she  herself  interceded  for  them  before  the 
king.  The  prayer  begins  with  the  usual  praise  of 
divine  omnipotence.  Heaven  and  earth  are  a  para- 
phrase for  the  idea  ™  xav  (verse  2;  comp.  Gen.  i.  1; 
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Isa.  xiv.  18).     The  plight  of  the  Jews  was  occasioned 
by  t  lie  refusal  to  kiss  Raman 'a  feel  (comp.  Esth.  iii. 
2-5),  a  refusal  caused  uot  by  pride,  but  because  honor 
as  high  as  that  which  such  an  acl  implied  belongs  to 
God  alone  (comp.  the  refusal  of  the  npoanvvi/oic  of  the 
Greek  ambassadors  to  Darius).  "This  scrupulousness 
is    characteristic    of    post-exilic   Ju- 
Mordecai's   daism;    in   ancient   Israel   the    honor 
Prayer.       was  unhesitatingly  accorded  to  every 
nobleman  (I  Sam.  xxv.  23  etseg.;    II 
Sam.  xviii.  81,28):  even  Judith  (x.  23  [21])  honored 
Holofernes  in  this   way  in  order  to  allay  his  sus- 
picions. 

But,  Mordecai  continues,  this  refusal  was  merely 
a  pretext  to  destroy  God's  chosen  people  (KX7/pwofiia, 
verse  8;  comp.  Apocr.  Esth.  iv.  20;  vii.  9  =  Hebr. 
!"6nj;  Ps.  xxviii.  (J,  xciv.  5,  etc.;  //<p<f,  verse  9; 
comp.  LXX.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  nr/l^poc,  verse  10  = 
i"6l"0,  Deut.  iv.  20),  and  he  implores  God  to  protect 
them  now  as  He  had  their  fathers  in  Egypt  (comp. 
m3  in  Deut.  ix.  26).  The  prayer  closes  with  the 
supplication  to  save  His  people  anil  turn  their 
mourning  into  gladness  (nally  "  feasting" ;  comp. 
vi.  22  et  seg.;  see  also  Esth.  ix.  17-19,  where  the 
prayer  also  ends  in  feasting  and  in  the  sending  of 
gifts  of  food  to  one  another).  Here,  as  in  Ps.  vi.  6 
(A  V.  5),  xxx.  10  [9],  cxv.  17;  and  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 
xvii.  25,  the  reason  for  barkening  to  the  prayer  is 
the  desire  ascribed  toYnwn  of  hearing  songs  of  praise 
and  thanks,  which  only  the  living  can  offer  (verse 
10,  where  the  reading  «:»««  is  preferable  to  a'i/ia; 
Swete,  I.e.  p.  765).  Finally,  emphasis  is  laid  on 
tie-  people's  loud  calling  and  crying  to  God  (if  ioxi-oe 
alruv  .  .  .  Mxpal-ev,  comp.  Dan.  iii.  4.  p'PO  X~lp ; 
Isa.  Iviii.  1,  ^ip  D,"in)  whin  they  stood  face  to  face 
with  death  (pi  btp-dcAfiois  avTUv). 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  prayer  of  Esther 
(Apoer.  Esth.  iii.  12-30;  Septuagint,  xiii.  8-18.  xiv. 
1-19;  Swete,  I.e.  pp.  766  el  seg. ;  Vulg. 
The  Prayer  xiv.  1-19):  she  takes  off  her  royal 
of  Esther,  garments  (n\  ift&ria  rije  <Mfw  avrf/r  [in 
Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17  only  the  royal  crown 
is  mentioned]),  and,  putting  on  mourning-robes  (pt;v 
Judges  viii.  5  [6];  Neh.  ix.  1),  strews  ashes  on  her 
head  (eomp.  Isa.  iii.  21;  Mai.  ii.  8;  II  Sam.  xiii.  19, 
commonly  iDN3  3"";  Job  ii.  9).  She  winds  her  hair 
about  her  (verse  18)  and  takes  off  all  adornments 
(kmiretvooev;  eomp.  U'DJ  HJ",  Lev.  xvi.  29,  81;  [sa 
lviii.  3).  In  this  way  the  pity  of  God  would  be 
aroused  and  His  anger  allayed  (I  Kings  xxi.  21-29). 
The  prayer  refers  to  the  threatening  danger 
(comp.  iii.  11):  as  God  once  released  Israel's  ances- 
tors from  the  Egyptian  yoke  (verse  16),  so  Esther 
beseeches  him  now  to  save  tin'  .lews  from  their  im 
pending  fate,  though  they  deserve  it,  for  having 
participated  in  I'er  ian  idolatry  (verses  17.  18  refer 
to  this,  and  not  to  the  preoxilie  idolatry;  I 
II  Kings  xvii.  29-33.  II ).  Following  Lagarde  and 
Ryssel,  the  reading  in  verse  19  is  Wijuav  rac  xc'P<": 
aiiTuv  zwl  rac  X"!""-  "'""'  "'^•l'i-'i'  ("they  put  their 
hands  in  the  hands  of  the  idols";  on  "p  jnj.  to  con- 
firm an  agreement  by  clasping  of  hands,  see  Ezra  x 
19).    This  means:    "The  Persian  oppressors  have 

vowed  to  I  heir  gods  |  verse  l'.l  I  to  make  vain   the  di 
vine  promise,  to  destroy  Israel  [i.e.,  the  divim 
tage],  to  close  the  mouths  of  those  that  praise  I  lod 


and  to  extinguish  the  glory  of  the  house  and  the 
altar  of  God  [verse  20],  Furthermore,  they  swear 
that  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  will  be  opened  in 
praise  of  their  impotent  [gods],  and  their  mortal 
king  [the  Persian]  will  be  for  ever  admired  "  (verse 
21).  Hence  God  is  besought  not  to  give  His  scepter 
into  the  hands  of  the  "non-existing"  (roie  fti)  ovaiv; 
comp.  I  Cor.  viii.  4),  and  not  to  make  the  Jews  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  heathen,  but  to  let  the  plans 
oi  the  latter  turn  against  themselves.  "Mark  him 
[lrapaStyfiaTteov;  comp.  Heb.  vi.  6]  who  began  [to 
act  ]  against  us." 

In  verse  24  Esther  adds  a  prayer  for  the  success 
of  the  petition  which,  according  to  Esth.  iv.  16,  she 
intends  to  make  to  the  king.  "  Put  orderly  speech 
into  my  mouth  in  face  of  the  lion"  (the  Persian 
king  is  thus  called  also  in  the  Aramaic  version  of 
Mordecai 's  dream;  see  Merx,  " Chrestomathia  Tar- 
gumica,"  p.  164,3;  comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxv.  16, 
19i.  The  object  of  her  petition — to  turn  the  anger 
of  the  king  against  Israel's  persecutors — anticipates 
the  events  of  Esth.  vii.  9.  She  prays  God  to  help 
her,  the  desolate  one  (r>;  fi6vij;  corresponding  to  *prp 
in  Ps.  xxv.  17  [A.  V.  16],  where  it  occurs  next  to 
'JJ?.  "lonely  and  deserted,"  differing  from  verse  14, 

<  el  it&voe,  referring  to  the  singleness  of  Yuwii), 
who  has  no  one  else  to  turn  to  (verse  25).  She  refers 
to  the  fact  that  Yinvit  knows  the  splendor  of  her 
royal  position  did  not  tempt  her  to  yield  to  the  king 
(in  Esth.  ii.  7-20  this  is  not  mentioned),  hut.  that  she 
submitted  to  the  force  of  circumstances  (verse  25). 
She  continues  by  affirming  that  she  hates  the  glitter 
of  the  lawless  ones  (66%av  avd/iuv;  the  avd/iuv  here 
are  the  heathen;  their  S6i-a  is  their  power),  and 
abhors  the  bed  of  the  uncircumcised  (verse  26). 
Yuwii,  she  says,  knows  her  distress  in  being  forced 
to  l.e  the  king's  wife.  She  abhors  the  symbol  of 
pride  on  her  head  {i.e.,  the  royal  crown  she  wears  in 
public);  she  abhors  it  like  a  filthy  rag  (uc  frame 
KaTa/17/vkjv  =  cij;  1J231 ;  Isa.  lxiv.  5  [A.  V.  6]),  and 
does  notwear  it  when  sitting  quietly  at  home  (verse 
17).  Finally,  she  has  not  sat  at  table  in  Hainan's 
house,  nor  graced  by  her  presence  the  banquet  of 
the  king  (according  to  the  canonical  version  [ii. 
18],  Esther  kepi  her  own  feast);  nor  did  she  drink 
any  of  the  sacrificial  wine  of  the  heathen  gods  (olvov 
anovSCm;   comp,  LXX.   Deut.   xxxii.  38;    Fuller,  in 

Waee.  /  e.   p.  890,  verse  28).     Since  her  arrival  there, 

God,  she  says,  has  been  her  sole  joy.     The  phrase  dp' 

refers  to  t  lie  change  in  her  dwelling- 

i eomp.  Merx,  "Chrestomathia  Targumica,"  p. 

Hi;'.,  II  [Ryssel]),  Dot  to  the  day  of  her  reception  into 

the  royal  palace  (Esth.  ii.  16),  as  Zdokler  and  fuller 
i  in  Waee.  /  e,  p.  890)  have  i(.  The  prayer  closes  with 
a  petition  for  a  confirmation  of  faith  and  a  release 
from  all  fear(comp.  Judith  ix,  11). 

Esther's   reception  by   Hie    king  (iv.  1-15;    Swete, 

I.e.  pp.  767 eteeq.)  follows  in  the  Septuagint  imme- 
diately upon  the  prayer  (xv.  4-19;  Vulg.  xv.  1-19). 

Here    the   evelils   told    ill    Ksth.    \      1,2 

Esther       arc  amplified,     In  xv.  1  (Septuagint) 

Before  the    the  "third  day"  corresponds  to  Esth. 

King.        v.  1.     According  to  Septuagint    v.  1 

she  took   oil'  the  garments  she   had 
worn  at   divine  service;    in  flic  apocryphal   version 

(iii.  18)  she  had  put  them  on,    Divine  service  consisted 
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in  fasting,  according  to  Esth.  iv.  16;  in  praying, 
according  to  Apocryphal  Esther  iii.  12.  In  iv.  1 
(Apocr.  Esth.)  she  puts  on  her  royal  apparel,  to 
which  the  crown  probably  belongs,  according  to  ii. 
17.  After  a  supplication  to  God,  she  appears  (iv.  1) 
accompanied  by  two  handmaidens  (ajipai  =  "  favorite 
slaves";  comp.  Judith  viii.  33);  according  to  Esth. 
ii.  9,  she  had  seven  handmaids.  In  Apocryphal 
Esther  iv.  2  it  is  said  she  was  escorted  to  the  king 
by  two  maidens,  "  and  upon  the  one  she  leaned,  as 
carrying  herself  daintily  "  (verse  3 :  ue  rpvipepevofievr/) ; 
"and  the  other  followed,  bearing  up  her  train."  In 
the  canonical  Book  of  Esther  no  mention  is  made  of 
this  escort. 

iv.  (Apocr.  Esth.)  describes  the  impression  her  beauty  pro- 
duced :  she  was  ruddy  through  the  perfection  of  her  beauty, 
and  her  countenance  was  cheerful  and  love-kindling;  but  her 
heart  was  heavy  with  fear  of  the  danger  of  appearing  uncalled  be- 
fore the  king  (comp.  Esth.  iv.  11) .  Having  passed  through  all  the 
di  k  irs.  she  stood  before  the  king,  who  sat  upon  his  throne  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  majesty  (see  Fuller  in  Wace,  I.e.;  compare  the 
representation  of  the  king  on  his  throne  in  the  picture  of  Persep- 
olis  according  to  Rawlinson).  Verse  7:  Then,  lifting  up  his 
countenance  (that  shone  with  majesty),  he  looked  very  fiercely 
upon  her ;  and  the  queen  fell  down,  and  was  pale,  and  fainted ; 
after  she  had  regained  consciousness  she  bowed  herself  upon 
the  head  of  the  maid  that  went  before  her.  Verse  8:  Then 
God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness.  In  concern 
he  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  till  sin- 
recovered  her  composure,  comforting  her  with  loving  words. 
In  Verse  9  he  asks  :  "  Esther,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  am  thy 
brother,"  thereby  placing  her  on  the  same  level  with  him. 
In  verses  1U  et  Beg.  he  assures  her  that  the  death  penalty  is 
meant  to  apply  only  to  the  unauthorized  entrance  of  the  king's 
subjects  (comp.  Esth.  iv.  11),  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  her: 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  die.  .  .  ."  Touching  her  neck  with  his  golden 
scepter,  he  embraced  her,  and  said,  "  Speak  unto  me."  Then 
said  she  unto  him,  "  I  saw  thee,  my  lord,  as  an  angel  of  God 
[comp.  Ezek.  viii.  2],  and  my  heart  was  troubled  for  fear  of 
thy  majesty."  And  as  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  for 
faintness.  Verse  IB :  Then  the  king  was  troubled,  and  all  his 
servants  comforted  her. 

The  king  now  issues  an  edict  canceling  the  former  edict,  and 
decreeing  protection  to  the  Jews  (Apocr.  Esth.  v.  1-34;  Vulg. 
xvi.  1-24 ;  Septuagint  addition  to  viii.  12 ;  comp. 
The  New  Swete,  I.c  pp.  773^775,  the  amplification  of  the 
Edict.  edict  mentioned  in  Esth.  viii.  13).  The  first 
edict  against  the  Jews  is  revoked ;  its  insti- 
gator, Haman,  is  accused  of  conspiracy  ligainst  the  king;  and 
every  aid  is  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  Jews.  Verses  2-4 : 
"  Many,  the  more  often  they  are  honored  with  the  great  bounty 
of  their  gracious  princes,  the  more  proud  they  are  waxen,  and 
endeavor  to  hurt  not  our  subjects  only,  but,  not  being  able  to 
bear  abundance,  do  take  in  hand  to  practise  also  against  those 
that  do  them  good,  and  take  not  only  thankfulness  away  from 
among  men,  but  also,  lifted  up  with  the  glorious  words  of  lewd 
persons  that  were  never  good,  they  think  to  escape  the  justice  of 
God, that  seeth  all  things,  and  hateth  evil."  Verses  5-8:  "Oft- 
entimes, also,  fair  speech  of  those  that  are  put  in  trust  to  man- 
age  their  friends'  affairs  [comp.  Jacob  in  Stade,  I.e.  x.  283,  note 
2]  hath  caused  many  that  are  in  authority  to  be  partakers  of 
Innocent  blood,  and  hath  enwrapped  them  in  remediless  calam- 
ities [comp.  I  Sam.  xxv.  26;  II  Sam.  xvi.  4],  beguiling  with  the 

I  and  deceit  of  their  lewd  disposition  the  innocency 

and  goodness  of  princes."  Verse7:  "  Now  ye  may  see  this,  as 
we  have  declared,  not  so  much  by  ancient  histories,  as  by  ob- 
Bervlng  what  hath  wickedly  been  done  of  late  through  the 
pestilent  behavior  of  them  that  are  unworthily  placed  hi 
authority."  Verses  8  9:  "We  must  take  care  for  the  time  t" 
some  that  our  kingdom  may  he  quiet  and  peaceable  for  all  men. 
in  changing  our  pui  poses  and  always  judging  things  that  are 

evident  with  more  equal  proc ling."    Verses  10-14:  The  king 

bad  accorded  tins  gentle  treatment  to  Haman,  but  had  beeu 
bitterly  deceived  bj  him,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  revoke 
Us  former  edict,  i  According  to  Dan.  vi.  9,  13  this  was  inadmis- 
sible, but  Fuller,  I.e.  pp.  397  ,  (  sefl.,  cites  a  number  of  ca^is  In 
which  it  was  done.  Verse  In  is  about  Hainan,  called  in  i.  17 
"the Agagite,"  here  "tie'  Macedonian";  inverse  14  he  is  ac- 
cused of  having  betrayed  the  Persian  empire  to  the  Macedo- 
nians.)    "  For  A  man.  a  Macedonian,  the  son  of  Amadatha,  being 


indeed  a  stranger  to  the  Persian  blood  [comp.  Vulg.  "et 
animo  et  gente  Macedo"].  and  far  distant  from  our  goodness, 
and  a  stranger  received  of  us,  had  so  far  obtained  the  favor  that 
we  show  toward  every  nation  that  he  was  called  our  '  father," 
and  was  continually  honored  of  all  men,  as  the  next  person  unto 
the  king.  He  had  also  been  bowed  down  to  [comp.  Esth.  iii.  2-G] . 
But  he,  not  bearing  his  great  dignity,  went  about  to  deprive  us 
of  our  kingdom  and  life ;  having,  by  manifold  and  cunning  de- 
ceits, sought  of  us  the  destruction,  as  well  of  Mordecai,  who 
saved  our  life,  and  continually  procured  our  good,  as  of  blame- 
less Esther,  partaker  of  our  kingdom  with  the  whole  nation. 
For  by  these  means  he  thought,  finding  us  destitute  of  friends, 
to  have  translated  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedo- 
nians." According  to  these  verses  Haman  was  guilty  of  a 
threefold  sin,  since  he  tried  to  wTest  from  the  king  wife, 
kingdom,  and  life. 

v.  15-16, 18-19 :  "  But  we  find  that  the  Jews,  whom  this  wicked 
wretch  hath  delivered  to  utter  destruction,  are  no  evil-doers, 
but  live  by  most  just  laws ;  and  that  they  are  children  of  the 
Most  High  and  Most  Mighty  God,  who  hath  ordered  the  kingdom 
both  unto  us  and  to  our  progenitors  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner. Therefore,  ye  shall  do  well  not  to  put  in  execution  the 
letters  sent  unto  you  by  Aman,  the  son  of  Amadatha ;  for  he 
that  was  the  worker  of  these  things  is  hanged  liaravpCiaiai  = 
"  impaled  "]  at  the  gates  of  Susa  with  all  his  family  [according 
to  Esth.  vii.  10,  viii.  7,  Haman  alone  was  hanged  ;  according  to 
Esth.  ix.  10,  the  Jews  killed  his  ten  sons ;  in  Dan.  vi.  25  the 
wives  and  children  were  thrown  into  the  lions'  den],  God,  who 
ruletb  all  things,  speedily  rendering  vengeance  to  him  according 
to  deserts.  Therefore  he  shall  publish  the  copy  of  this  letter 
in  all  places  [iicnBivai ;  Stade,  I.c.  x.  282,  a  phrase  used  in  the 
promulgation  of  royal  commands],  that  the  Jews  may  live  after 
their  own  laws  "  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  25  et  see/.;  Josephus,  "  Ant." 
xii.  3,  S3,  xvi.  6,  §2). 

v.  20-24 :  "  Ye  shall  aid  them,  that  ever,  the  same  day,  being  the 
13th  day  of  the  12th  month  Adar,  they  may  be  avenged  on  them 
who  in  the  time  of  their  affliction  shall  set  upon  them  [comp. 
Esth.  ix.  1;  but  see  above  Apocr.  Esth.  ii.  6,  where  the  14th  day 
is  fixed  upon  ;  according  to  Esth.  iii.  13,  Haman  had  appointed 
the  thirteenth  day  for  exterminating  the  Jews].  For  Almighty 
hath  turned  to  joy  unto  them  the  day  wherein  the  chosen  people 
should  have  perished.  Ye  shall  therefore,  among  your  solemn 
feasts,  keep  it  an  high  day  with  all  feasting  [following  Gro- 
tius,  Fritzsche,  and  Ryssel  kAtjpwc  (sc.  q*"'pay)  is  to  be  added 
after ;  according  to  this  the  Persian  king  instituted  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Purim,  as  a  day  to  be  celebrated  also  by  the  Persians], 
that  both  now7  and  hereafter  there  may  be  safety  to  us  [the 
reading  here  should  be  vpiv  instead  of  ij^ii-]  and  the  well-af- 
fected Persians,  and  that  it  may  be,  to  those  which  do  conspire 
against  us,  a  memorial  of  destruction.  Therefore  every  city 
and  country  whatsoever  which  shall  not  do  according  to  these 
things,  shall  be  destroyed  without  mercy  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  shall  be  made  not  only  impassable  for  men,  but  also  most 
hateful  for  wild  beasts  aud  fowls  forever." 

In  the  Septuagint  the  interpretation  of  Mordecai's 
dream  is  separated  from  the  dream  itself,  which 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  additions,  and  constitutes 
the  end  of  the  whole  apocryphon  (vi.  1-10),  with 

verse  11  as  subscription  (Swete,  I.e.  pp. 

Interprets-  TT9  tt  «</.).     In  the  Vulgate  the  pas- 

tion  of       sagestands  at  the  end  of  the  canonical 

Mordecai's   Book  of  Ezra  (x.  4-11 1.  preceding  all 

Dream.      other  apocryphal  additions  as  well  as 

the  dream  itself,  which  here  occupies 
xi.  3-11.  Neither  dream  nor  interpretation  is 
found  in  Josephus.  The  expression  "  God  hath  done 
these  things"  (comp.  Matt.  xxi.  42)  refers  to  the 
whole  story  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Verse  0  refers 
to  the  dream  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
which  has  been  fulfilled  in  every  respect.  "The 
little  fountain  that  became  a  river"  (vi.  3)  signifies 
the  elevation  of  Esther  (see  i.  9),  who  became  a 
stream  when  the  king  married  her  and  made  her 
queen.  The  light  and  the  sun  (see  i.  10)  signify 
the  salvation  and  joy  that  Esther  brought  to  the 
.lews  (comp.  Esth.  viii.  16).  The  two  dragons  are 
Mordecai  and  Haman.  The  nations  that  assembled 
to  destroy  the  name  of  the  Jews  (see  i.  6)  are  the 
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heathen  (comp.  Estli.  iii.  6-8).  "And  my  natiou  is 
tliis  Israel,  which  cried  to  God  and  were  saved  "  |  vi. 
6;  eomp.  iii.  11).  "Therefore  hath  he  made  two 
lots,  one  for  the  people  of  God,  and  another  for  all 
the  Gentiles"  (vi.  7;  eomp.  Esth.  iii.  7).  "And  the 
two  lots  were  drawn  [$A#oi  ;   lit.  "they  came,  sprain: 

out  at  the  right  time"]:  one  for  his  people  [Fritzsche 

and  Hyssel  add  ai  hiu  ahrov],  the  other  for  all  the 
other  peoples."  "  So  Cod  remembered  his  people  and 
justified  [decided  in  iis  favor;  compare  Dent.  xxv. 
1;  I  Kings  viii.  32;  Ecclus.  tSiraeh)  xiii.  22;  Vnlg. 
freely  rendered,  "  niisertus  est "  ;  compare  old  Latin 
"salvavit "]  his  inheritance  "  (vi.9).  "Therefore  those 
days  shall  be  unto  them  in  the  month  of  Adar.  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  Same  month, 
with  an  assembly,  and  joy,  and  with  gladness  be- 
fore God.  according  to  the  generations  forever  among 
his  people  "(vi.  10;  comp.  Esth.  i.\.  18,  21).  In  II 
Mace.  XV.  36  the  fourteenth  day  is  called  r/  Mapdoxac- 
ni/  ifilpa. 

The  subscription,  verse  11  (in  Swete,  ii.  780,  in- 
serted in  the  German  Bible  between  Esther's  recep- 
tion by  the  king  and  Ahasuerus'  second  edict),  re- 
fers to  the  whole  Book  of  Esther  together  with  the 
apocryphal  additions,  as  does  also  the  expression 
-/ r  rrpoKeifthnpi  i-tnri.'/i,!'  rCiv  <ppnvpai  (Swete),  mean- 
ing "the  above  letter  on  Purim  "  (compare  Esth.  ix. 
20  29) 

This  letter  was  taken  to  Egypt  by  Dositheus — 
who  called  himself  a  priest  and  Levite  (?) — and  his 
son  Ptolemy,  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  original 
(Apocr.  Esther).  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy's  son,  an 
inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  translated  the  letter  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
(according  to  some  in  455;  see  Fritzsche,  I.e.  pp.  72 
et  ser/.).  Four  Ptolemies  had  wives  by  the  nam.'  of 
Cleopatra  (Epiphanes,  Philometor,  Physkon,  and 
Boter).  Soter  II.  lived  about  that  time;  butall  these 
notices  are  untrustworthy  ;  compare,  on  the  date  of 
the  letter,  Jacob  in  Btade's  "Zeitschrift,"  x.  274- 
290,  especially  p.  279. 

K.  (i.    II.  C.    S. 

ESTHER,  FEAST  OF.     Bee  PuBIM. 

ESTHER  RABBAH:    Midrash  to  the  Book  of 

Esther  in  the  current  Midrash  editions.  From  its 
plan  and  scope  it  is  apparently  an  incomplete  collec- 
tion from  the  rich  haggadic  material  furnished  by 
the  Comments  On  the  roll  of  Esther,  which  has  been 
nail  since  early  linns  at  the  public  service  on  Purim. 

Except  In  the  Wilna  and  Warsaw  editions  with  their 
modern  and  arbitrary  divisions,  this  Midrash  con- 
sists  of  six  "  parashiyyot "  (chapters,  sections)  intro- 
duced by  one  or  more  proems;  these  chapters  begin 
respectively  at  Esth.  i.  1,  i.  4,  i.  9,  i.  13,  ii.  1.  ii.  5; 
ami  in  tie'  Venice  edition  Of  1545  each  has  at  tie'  end 

the  words  "selika  parasnata.  .  .  ."  This  division 
was  probably  based  on  lie1  sections  of  the  Esther 
roll,  as  i  in  Heated  by  the  closed  paragraphs  (DiDiriD); 
such  paragraphs  existing  in  the  present  text  to  i. 
9,  i.  13,  i.  16,  ii  1.  ii.  •">,  etc  The  beginning  of  i  -I. 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  beginning  to  i  111,  1 1 1 : i \  lie 
due  to  differences  in  the  division  of  the  text.  It  may 
furthermore  be  assumed  that  a  new  p  u  i  >bah  began 
with  the  section  Esth,  iii.  1.  whereseveral  proems 
precede  the  comment  of  the  Midrash.  From  this 
V.-16 


point  onward  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  further  divi- 
sion into  chapters.  There  is  no  new  parashah  even 
to  Esth.  vi.  1,  the  climax  of  the  Biblical  drama.  As 
the  division  into  parashiyyot  has  not  been  carried 
out  throughout  the  work,  so  the  comment  accom- 
panying the  Biblical  text,  verse  by  verse,  is  much 
reduced  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  and  is  discontinued  en- 
tirely at  the  end  of  ch.  viii.  The  various  paragraphs 
that  follow  chapter  viii.  seem  to  have  been  merely 
tacked  on. 

The  Hook  of  Esther  early  became  the  subject  of 
comment  in  the  schoolhouses,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Mil'.  lObetseg.,  where  long  haggadic  passages  are 
joined  to  single  verses.  The  Midrash  under  consid- 
eration is  variously  connected  with  these  passages. 
The  author  of  Esther  Rabbah  of  ten  draws  directly  , 
upon  Yerushalmi.  Bereshit  Rabbah,  Wayikra  Rab- 
bah, Pirke  R.  El.,  Targumim.  and  other  ancient 
sources.  Bereshit  Kabbah  or  Wayikra  Kabbah  may 
also  have  furnished  the  long  passage  in  parashah  i., 
in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  first  word 
(\T1).  Parashah  vi.  shows  several  traces  of  a  later 
peril  "1 :  especially  remarkable  here (ed. Venice,  45c,d; 
id.  Wilna,  14a,  b)  is  the  literal  borrowing  from 
Yosippmi,  where  Mordecai's  dream,  Mordecai's  and 
Esther's  prayers,  and  the  appearance  of  Mordeeai 
and  Esther  before  the  king  are  recounted  (compare 
also  the  additions  in  LXX.  to  Esth.  i.  1  and  iv.  17). 
rinse  borrowings,  which  even  Azariah  dei  Rossi  in 
his  " Me'or  'Enayim  "  (ed.  Wilna,  p.  231)  designated 
as  later  interpolations,  do  not  justify  one  in  assign- 
ing to  the  Midrash,  as  Buber  does,  a  date  later  than 
Yosippon — that  is  to  say,  the  middle  of  the  lenth 
century. 

This  Midrash  maybe  considered  older  and  more 
original  than  the  Midr.  Abba  Gorion  to  the  Book  of 
Esther  Yalkut  quotes  many  passages  from  the 
latter  Midrash,  as  well  as  from  another  haggadic 
commentary  (edited  by  Buber  in  the  collection 
"Sammlung  Agadischer  Commentare  zum  Buche 
Est  her,''  Wilna,  1886).  The  Midrash  here  consid- 
ered is  entitled  "Midrash  Mcgillat  Esther"  in  the 
Venice  edition.  Nahmanides  quotes  it  as  the  Ilag- 
gadah  to  the  Esther  roll.  It  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  it  is  of  Palestinian  origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Zunz.  Q.  V.  pp.  ~i>l  »'  *' '/ :  W'-iss.  /Jur.  tit. 
874,  iv.  809:  JelUnek,  /(.  //.  i  I  34,  v.  1  16,  \i.  .'.:t  68,  with  the 
respective  Intri  iductloiis :  Horowitz,  Sammlung  l\it  lm  r  Ml- 
dravchtm,  1881;  Buber,  Introduction  to  Sammlung  jigadt- 
stlur Commentare  sum  Buche  Esther (1886);  Idem,  AgadU 
sche  Abhandlungen  zum  Buche  Esther.  Cracow,  1897; 
Broil's  Jahrb.vw.  us  ,(  teq.\  Winter  and  WQnscne,  Die 
JUdUche  lAtteratur,  1. 564  ft  seq.;  a  German  transl.  of  the 
Mldrnsh  in  w  Qnscbe,  BUtl.  Rob.;  and  the  bibliographies  t" 
Bereshit  Rabbah  and  Ekah  iuhhati. 
s.  s,  .1.    T. 

ESTHONIA:  Government  of  Russia;  one  of  the 
three  I!  lltic  Provinces.  It  has  a  total  population 
(1897)  "f  404,709,  of  whom  1,468  are  Jews.  Not 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 

Jewish  arlisans,  and  others  specially  privileged, 
begin  t"  settle  in  the  province,  which  is  outside  of 
the  Pale  of  Bettlement. 

ii.  n.  V.  K. 

ESTIMATE  (pny):    Estimate  differs  greatly 

1 1  on  i  Arris  w  si.  mi,  vi.  The  latter  is  a  valuation  put 
upon  land  or  upon  some  commodity  by  men  acting 
in  a  judicial  capacity  ;  the  former  is  a  sort  of  valu- 
ation  made   by  the    Mosaic   law   Itself,  mostly   hide- 


Estimate 

Etam 
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pendent  of  the  actual  value,  and  oftener  upon  per- 
sons than  on  things.  While  appraisement  is  alw  a\  s 
a  matter  of  jurisprudence,  estimates,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  belong  in  the  category  of 
sacerdotal  laws. 

The  estimates  for  persons  of  either  sex  and  of  any 
age,  and  for  fields,  are  given  in  the  traditional  law 
on  the  subject,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  treatise 
'Arakin  of  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  two  Talmuds 
thereto. 

The  text  in  Leviticus  provides  that  where  a 
man  by  his  vow  consecrates  a  person  to  the  Lord, 
the  estimate  shall  be:  for  a  male  from  one  month  to 
five  years,  five  shekels;  from  five  to  twenty  years, 
twenty  shekels  of  silver;  from  twenty  to  sixty 
years,  titty  shekels;  over  sixty  years,  fifteen  shekels; 
for  a  female  of  like  ages,  three,  fifteen,  thirty,  and 
ten  shekels  respectively.  If  the  person  who  made 
the  vow  is  poor,  the  priest  is  allowed  to  lower  the 
regular  estimate. 

The  consecration  of  a  clean  beast  must  be  earned 
out  literally.     An  unclean  beast  is  estimated  by  the 
priest ;  it  is  here  a  real  valuation.     One-fifth  is  to  be 
added  by  the  master  in  redeeming. 
Estimates    The  same  applies  to  a  house.     A  field 
of  of   a  man's  possession   (that  is,   de- 

Animals,  scended  to  him  in  his  tribe)  is  estimated 
at  fifty  shekels  for  each  omer  of  barley- 
seed  it  requires;  but  if  some  years  have  expired 
since  the  jubilee,  the  estimate  is  lessened  in  pro- 
portion. One-fifth  is  added  on  redemption.  A 
"  bought "  field  is  similarly  estimated  according  to 
the  number  of  years  to  the  jubilee,  but  in  any  case 
then  goes  back  to  the  former  owner.  The  shekel  is 
that  of  the  sanctuary',  and  is  therefore  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  gerahs. 

One  who  is  in  his  last  gasp,  or  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted, can  be  estimated  ;  for  the  price  is  fixed.  The 
estimate  to  be  paid  by  a  poor  man  can  not  be  less- 
ened below  one  shekel;  but  if  he  has  more  money 
about  him,  he  must  give  it  all  up  to  the  limit  (R. 
Mei'r  dissents).  The  estimate  of  inherited  land  is 
wholly  aside  from  the  value.  "The  parks  or 
pleasure-gardens  of  Sebaste  are  redeemed  at  the 
same  figure  as  the  worn-out  space  round  the  city 
wall"  ('Ar.  iii.  2). 

The  difference  between  the  field  of  possession  and 
a  bought  field  is  this:  one-fifth  must  be  added  in 
redeeming  the  former,  but  not  in  redeeming  the 
latter.  Speaking  generally,  if  a  rich  person  cons, 
crates  a  poor  one,  he  must  pay  the  full,  or  rich  man 's. 
estimate;  but  the  poor  man,  even  though  be  conse- 
crates a  rich  man,  need  pay  only  the  poor  man's 
estimate. 

Passing    by   the  definitions    which    the    treatise 
'Arakin  gives  of  various  vows,  some  special  conse- 
crations engage  notice:   "I  owe  the  estimate  of  my 
band   or  of  my   foot,"  means  nothing;    "  I  owe  the 
estimate   of    my  head,"  or  of    "my 
Special       liver,"  is  the  same  as  "my  estimate" 
Cases.        simply;  for  a  man  can   not  live  with- 
out head  or  liver.     "I  owe  half  my 
estimate,"  means  paying  half.     "  I  owe  the  estimate 
of  half  of  myself,''  means  the  full  sum:  for  one  can 
not  live  with  half  his  body.    The  law  does  not  allow 
the  redemption  of  consecrated  land  to  be  made  in 


yearly  instalments,  but  the  whole  amount  must  be 
paid  at  one  time. 

The  treasurer  of  the  sanctuary  may  distrain  the 
goods  of  the  person  causing  the  estimate  for  the 
amount ;  but  the  same  exemptions  must  be  set  aside 
to  him  as  are  set  aside  to  other  debtors.  In  fact, 
the  passage  in  'Arakin  (Mishnah  vi.  3),  which  sets 
forth  what  is  exempt  from  the  treasurer's  distraint, 
is  the  source  of  the  exemption  law  found  in  the 
codes.  The  sanctuary  may  also,  like  a  bond  cred- 
itor, pursue  the  lands  of  the  obligor  in  the  hands  of 
his  heirs. 

A  distinction  is  found  in  'Arakin  between  "  vow- 
ing "  a  person  and  causing  him  to  be  estimated:  the 
former  implies  the  price  which  the  particular  person 
would  bring  if  sold  as  a  slave,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  than  the  estimate.  One  may  consecrate,  and 
thus  cause  to  be  estimated,  either  himself  or  someone 
else.  Only  minors,  deaf-mutes,  and  lunatics  can  not 
consecrate;  all  but  children  less  than  a  month  old 
may  be  consecrated.  A  heathen,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  may  consecrate,  but  can  not  be 
estimated. 

According  to  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  as  construed  in  the 
Mishnah  (vii.  3),  the  vows  which  are  redeemable  in 
estimates  go  to  the  priesthood  as  an  organized 
whole.  Hence  the  whole  system  fell  into  disuse 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  It  is  therefore 
not  touched  upon  in  the  modern  codes  (Arba' 
Turim  and  Shulhan  'Aruk);  Maimonides,  however, 
aiming  here  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  cover  the  whole 
traditional  law,  has  his  hilkot  'Arakin  wa-Haramin. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  into  further 
details. 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

ESTRUMSA  (ESTRTJMZA,  STRUMZA,  or 
ESTROSA) :  Oriental  Jewish  family  which  has 
produced  several  rabbinical  authors;  takes  its  name 
from  "Strumnitza"  iu  Macedonia. 

Daniel  Estrumsa  :  Rabbi  and  Talmudist ;  died 
at  Salonica  (?)  in  1654.  A  pupil  of  Rabbi  Mordecai 
Kala'i,  he  became  a  rabbi  of  Salonica  and  chief  of 
the  Portuguese  yeshibah there.  He  wrote:  "Magen 
Gibborim,"  responsa,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  and  published  by  his  grandson,  Dan- 
iel b.  Isaac  Estrumsa  (Salonica,  1753);  Talmudical 
notes  on  the  "Kol  ha-Zelamim "  of  the  'Abodah 
Zn ah,  included  in  the  "Ben  le-Abraham"  of  Hay- 
yim  Abraham  Estrumsa  (1826);  Responsa,  included 
in  Solomon  ibn  Hason's  "Bet  Shelomoh"  (1719); 
"  Shemot  Gittin,"  on  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns  in 
divorce  bills,  included  in  Hayyim  Abraham  Estrum- 
sa's  "  Yerek  Abraham";  a  collection  of  marginal 
notes  on  Tl'r  Hoshen  Mishpat,  included  in  the 
"Doresh  Mishpat"  of  Solomon  b.  Samuel  Florentin 
(1655). 

From  Estrumsa's  yeshibah  a  number  of  well- 
known  Eastern  rabbis  graduated,  among  them  being 
David  Conforte,  author  of  "  Kore  ha-Dorot." 

Bibliography:  Conforte.  K»rr  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  513b; 
Azulat.  Shorn  Ha-OedtMm,  p.  47 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hear.  Baofa 
Brit.  Mus.  pp.  19.5.  343:  Rt-njarnli,  <)z,ir  ha-St-farim,  p.  39ti; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hai/iiim,  No.  789. 

l.  g.  N.  T.  L. 

IJayyim  Abraham  Estrumsa  (called  also  Rab 
ha-Zaken) :  Chief  rabbi  of  Serres;  died  about  1824. 
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He  wrote  "Terek  Abraham,"  responsa;  and  "Ben 
le- Abraham,"  a  treatise  of  a  casuistic  nature.  Both 
works  were  printed  at  Salonica  (the  former  in  lsiu, 
the  latter  in  1836).     ■ 

Bibliography:  Azuiui,  slum  im-fi,  >ii>am  :  iiuzzim.  ii,i->i<i- 
'alot  MrShelomoh,  p.  49;  Franco,  Easai  sur  VUUUHrt  den 
TaraiUUsdt  VEmpiri  Ottoman,  etc.,  p.  287. 
o.  M.  Fn. 


of  the  intonations  traditional  in  the  Sephardic  con- 
gregations. Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
prominence  of  the  third  and  fifth  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  in  the  combination  anil  repetition  of  brief 

phrases  in  sentences  of  different  lengths. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  lMeraturgeech.ji.216;  De  Sola  and  An- 
num, .!».  e  »(  Mi  lodies,  Nil.  30;  Bacber,  in  J.Q,  (.'.in  .V.W. 
a.  F.  L.  C. 
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Dal  Segno. 


'ET    SHA'AKE    RAZON  (pvi  njJL"  TO')  :    A 
long  poem  on  the  binding  oi   Isaac  upon  the  altar 

Am  iiAin,  written  by  Judah  ben  Samuel  ibn  Abbas, 
a  twelfth  century  rabbi  ol  Fez,  for  chanting  before 
the  sounding  of  the  Bhofar,  and  so  utilized  in  the 
Sephardic  liturgy  of  the  New-Year,  It  is  associ 
ated  there  with  a  very  old  UoHsco  chant,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Itsoriginin  the  soutliern  cities  of 
Spain,  and  which  well  exhibits  the  general  mecha 
Dism  of  the  older  chants,  and  the  tonal  eonstrui  tion 


Village  ol  the  tri  lie  of  Sim i 

found  in  the  parallel  list  of 


ETAM  (Dtry) :  1> 
1 1  ( Ihron.  iv.  82),  not 
localities  in  Joshua. 

2.  Place  in  Judah,  near  Bethlehem,  fortified  and 

garrisoned  by  Keholioain  (II  Chron.  \i.  6). 

3.  A  rock,  also  In  Judah.  to  which  Samson  re- 
tiled  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judges 
xv,  8,  ill.  and  near  which  place  was  the  fountain 
En-hakkore.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Zeb 
i4b  as  "the  fountain  of  Etam"  idu'V  \yV]-  ""'  ln"sl 
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elevated  place  in  Palestine.  Josephus  ("Ant."  viil. 
7i  §  3)  places  this  fountain  sixty  stadia  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  mentions  that  the  water  was  brought, 
to  that  city  by  means  of  aqueducts,  the  remains  of 
which  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  A  village  called 
"Etam"  occurs  in  the  Mishnah  (Yeb.  xii.  7),  and 
is.  perhaps,  identical  in  site  with  the  fountain  of 
that  name  (see  Kobinson.  "Biblical  Researches,"  i. 
515,  ii.  168) 

4.  In  1  C'hron.  iv.  3  "Etam"  may  be  either  a 
person  or  a  place;  if  the  latter,  it  must  be  identical 
with  the  Etam  of  Judah. 

E.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

ETAMPES  fllebr.  C'BJtO'X  or  tTDilEN)  :  Capital 
of  the  arroudissemeut  of  the  department  of  Seine -et- 
Oise,  France.  The  origin  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Etampes  seems  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
King  Louis  VII.  appointed  a  provost  in  this  city, 
who  alone  had  the  right  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  debts  to  the  Jews,  and  who  was  forbidden  to 
arrest  debtors  during  the  fair.  Philip  Augustus 
expelled  the  Jews  in  1181,  and  transformed  their  syn- 
agogue into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  for  which 
the  pope  claimed  the  privileges  which  the  synagogue 
had  enjoyed.  On  their  readmission  the  Count  of 
Etampes  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews. 

The  rabbis  of  Etampes  took  part  in  the  Synod  of 
Troyes  (1160).  Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury R.  Nathan,  son  of  R.  Meshullam  ben  Nathan 
of  Melun,  lived  at  Etampes. 

Bibliography :  Recut  Udes  Ordonnances den Roisde Frame, 
xi.;  Letire  d'  Innocent  ///.  cvux  Doyen  et  Chapiter  >i'E- 
tampes  (compare  Depping,   pp.   91  aod  96);  Depping.  Les 

.Im's  ihms  I*   Mnifi'it  .!(/..  Paris.  1844;    Zadoc  Katin.  Etude 
xur  Ic  Livre  de  Joseph  le  Zclateur,  in  B.  E.  J.  i.  233. 
g.  S.  K. 

ETERNAL  LIFE.     See  Eschatology. 

ETERNAL      PUNISHMENT.      See     Esc  it  \- 

TOLOKY. 

ETHAN:  1.  A  man  famous  for  his  wisdom  (I 
Kings  iv.  31);  it  is  said  that  Solomon  was  wiser  than 
he,  although  it  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  whether 
lie  was  Solomon's  contemporary  or  whether  he  lived 
before  that  king.  The  matter  is  settled,  however, 
in  1  C'hron.  ii.  6,  8,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
representative  of  the  third  generation  after  Judah, 
There  are  no  grounds  for  identifying  this  Ethan 
with  the  "Etana"  of  the  Babylonian  mythology 
(comp.  M.  Jastrow,  "Religion  of  Babyloniaand  As- 
s\  ria,"  p.  51!)).  since  Etana  was  not  famous  for  his 
wisdom.  On  Ethan  as  the  author  of  Ps.  lxxxix. 
(verse  1)   see  E/.KUUTE. 

2.  Descendant  of  Levi's  eldest  son,  Gershom;  he 
was  tie-  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Asaph,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  man  named  Zerah  (I  Chiron,  vi.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Levi's  third  son, 
Meraii  (I  Chron.  vi.  29),  and  a  son  of  Rishi  or  Ru- 
sh iiah  (I  Chron.  ib.  ;  xv.  17).  This  third  Ethan  was 
one  of  l  he  famous  triad  of  musicians,  Heman,  Asaph, 
and  Ethan  (elsewhere  called  "  JeduthuD  "),  appointed 
by  David  (ib.  xv.  16-19).  This  Ethan -Jedutliun 
probably  composed  the  music  to  Psalm  xxxix..  in 
the  superscription  to  Which  he  bears  the  title  "me- 
na/.zeah  "  (prefect,  or  conductor).     Descendants   of 


Jeduthun  are  mentioned  (II  Chron.  xxix.  14)  as 
living  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  after 
the  Exile  (Neh.  xi.  17).  Ethan-Jeduthun  has  a  still 
higher  office,  however,  in  I  C'hron.  x.xv.  1,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  second  class,  found 
in  the  sol-caled  schools  of  the  prophets  (I  Sam.  x. 
5).  In  his  songs  he  reproduced  the  utterances  of 
the  real  prophets,  and,  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  king,  he  was  called  the  "king's  seer"  (II  Chron. 
xxxv.  15).  The  same  title  is  given  to  Heman  (I 
C'hron.  xx  v.  5)  and  also  to  Asaph  (II  Chron.  xxix.  30). 
e.  o.  h.  E.  K. 

ETHAUSEN,  ALEXANDER  BEN 
MOSES:  German,  schi  da  r;  lived  at  Fulda  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Judreo-Germau  work  in  two  parts:  the  first,  "Bet 
Visrael,"  a  history  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Second  Temple;  and  thesecond,  "Bet  ha- 
Behirah,"  in  twenty-four  chapters,  a  description  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  both  temples  (Offenbach,  1719). 

Bibliography:    Michael.  Or   ha-Hauiiim.  p.  225,  No.   480; 
Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  259;  Steinsenrieider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  730. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

ETHER  (-irilO  :  One  of  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  42,  xix.  7). 
a.  o.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE,  SOCIETY  FOR:    A 

non  sectarian,  ethicoreligious  society  founded  at 
New  York  by  Prof.  Felix  Abler  in  1876.  The 
society  assumed  the  motto  "Deed,  not  Creed,"  and 
adopted  as  the  one  coudition  of  membership  a  posi- 
tive desire  to  uphold  by  example  and  precept  the 
highest  ideals  of  living,  and  to  aid  the  weaker  to  at- 
tain those  ideals.  The  aimsof  the  society  are  stated 
as  follows:  "To  teach  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
ends  above  all  human  ends  and  interests;  to  teach 
that  the  moral  law  has  an  immediate  authority  not 
contingent  on  the  truth  of  religious  beliefs  or  of 
philosophical  theories;  to  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  right  living."  The  members  of  the  society 
are  free  to  follow  and  profess  whatever  system  of 
religion  they  choose,  the  society  confining  its  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  problems  of  life.  It  has  given 
practical  expression  to  its  aims  by  establishing  the 
Workingman's  School,  a  model  school  for  general 
and  technical  education,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
kindergarten  method  in  the  higher  branches  of 
study  is  a  distinctive  feature.  Each  of  its  teachers 
is  a  specialist  as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  his  sub- 
ject; the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  are  of  non-Jewish  parentage. 
Pupils  over  seven  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools. 
The  society  has  also  established  a  system  of  district- 
nursing  among  the  poor,  and  a  family  home  for  neg- 
lected children. 

Branch  societies  have  been  formed  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cambridge  (England),  and 
London,  and  a  similar  movement  was  started  in  Ber- 
lin. While  originally  agnostic  in  feeling,  the  society 
has  gradually  developed  into  a  simple,  human  broth- 
erhood, united  by  ethical  purpose,  anil  has,  as  such, 
acquired  a  strong  influence  in  distinctively  Christian 
circles  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  only  approach 
to  a  religious  service  is  a  Sunday  address  on  topics 
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of  tin1  i lay,  preceded  and  followed  by  music.  Its 
chief  supporters  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
Jews,  as  is  its  founder  and  leader,  though  the  SOC) 
ety  docs  not  in  any  degree  bear  the  stamp  of  Juda- 
ism. It  lias  recently  erected  an  elaborate  building 
in  New  York.  A  society  on  similar  lines  exists  at 
Frankfort-on-thc  Main.  E.  W.  B. 

ETHICS  (7/iSoC=  "habit,"  "character"):  The 
science  of  morals,  or  of  human  duty  ;  the  systematic 
presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
conduct  and  of  the  obligations  and  duties  deducible 
therefrom.  It  includes,  therefore,  also  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  virtues  and  their  opposites  which  char- 
acterize human  conduct  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  man  is  under  the  consecration  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  realize  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
right  coi  ill  int.  Ethics  may  be  divided  into  general, 
or  theoretical,  and  particular,  or  applied.  Theoretical 
el  hits  deals  with  the  principles,  aims,  and  ideas  reg- 
ulating, and  the  virtues  characterizing,  conduct — the 
nature,  origin,  and  development  of  conscience,  as  at- 
tending and  judging  human  action.  Applied  ethics 
presents  a  scheme  of  action  applicable  to  the  various 
relations  of  human  life  and  labor,  and  sets  forth  what 
the  rights  and  duties  are  which  are  involved  in  these 
relations.  Ethics  may  also  be  treated  descriptively; 
this  method  includes  a  historical  examination,  based 
upon  data  collected  by  observation,  of  the  actual 
conduct,  individual  or  collective,  of  man,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  ethics  as  dynamic  and  normative,  as 
demanding  compliance  with  a  certain  standard  re 
suiting  from  certain  fundamental  principles  and 
ultimate  aims.       Philosophical  ethics  embraces  the 

emarJc development  of  ethical  theory  and  prac 
tise  out  of  a  preceding  construction  (materialistic  or 
idealistic)  of  life  and  its  meaning  (optimistic  or  pi  9 
siniistic).  Religious  ethics  finds  the  principles  ami 
aims  of  life  in  the  teachings  of  religion,  and  pro- 
ceeds I"  develop  t  here  from  t  lie  den  lain  Is  anil  duties 
which  the  devotee  of  religion  must  fulfil. 

Jewish  ethics  is  based  on  the  fundamental  eon 
CeptS  and  teachings  of  Judaism.  These  are  con- 
tained, though  not  in  systematized  formulas,  in  Jew- 
ish literal  ui  <-.  As  it  is  the  concern  of  Jewish  theology 
to  collect  the  data  scattered  throughout  this  vast 
literature,  and  construe  therefrom  the  underlying 
system  of  belief  and  thought,  so  it  is  that  of  Jewish 
ethics  to  extract  from  the  life  of  the  Jews  and  the 

literature  of  Judaism  the  principles  rei nizedas  ob 

ligatory  and  actually  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 

adherents  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  aims 
apprehended  by  the  consciousness  ol  the  Jew  as 
the  ideal  and  destiny  set  before  man  and  humanity 
(see  Lazarus,  "  Die  Elhik  des  .Indent hums."  pp.  9  et 
teq  i     This  entails  resort  to  both  methods,  the  dc 

si  riplive  and  the  dynamic.  Jewish  etlii.s  shows 
how  the  Jew  lias  acted,  as  well  as  Imw  he  ought  to 
act,  under  the  consecration  Of  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  his  religion.  Jewish  ethics  may  be  di- 
vided Into  (1)  Biblical,  (2)  Apocryphal,  (8)  rabbini- 
cal, (4)  philosophical,  (6)  modern;  under  the  last  will 

be  discussed  the  concordant,  or  discordant,  relation 

of  Jewish  ethics  to  ethical  doctrine  as  derived  fr 

the  theories  advanced  by  the  various  modern  philo- 
sophical schools. 


Biblical  Data  :    The  books  forming  the  canon 

are  the  sources  whence  information  concerning  the 
ethics  of  Bible  times  may  be  drawn.  These  w  ri 
tings,  covering  a  period  of  many  centuries,  reflect 
a  rich  variety  of  conditions  and  beliefs,  ranging 
from  the  culture  and  cult  of  rude  nomadic  shepherd 
tribes  to  the  refinement  of  life  and  law  of  a  seden- 
tary urban  population,  from  primitive  elan  heno- 
theismtothe  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Prophets. 
The  writings  further  represent  two  distinct  types, 
the  sacerdotal  theocracy  of  the  Priestly  Code  and 
the  universalis!!!  of  the  Wisdom  series — perhaps 
also  the  apocalyptic  Messianism  of  eschatological 
visions.  It.  would  thus  seem  an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption to  treat  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit, 
as  Bowing  from  one  dominant  principle  and  flowering 
in  the-  recognition  of  certain  definite  lines  of  conduct 
and  obligation.  Instead  of  one  system  of  ethics, 
in ;ui\  would  have  to  be  recognized  and  expounded 
in  the  light  of  the  documents;  for  instance,  one 
under  the  obsession  of  distinctively  tribal  concep- 
tions, according  to  which  insult  and  injury  entail 
the  obligation  to  take  revenge  (Gen.  iv.  28,  24; 
Judges  xix.-xx.),  and  which  docs  not  acknowledge 
tin-  right  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xix.;  Judges  xix.); 
another  under  the  domination  of  national  ambitions 
(Num.  \\.\i.  ^  <t  seg.),  with  a  decidedly  non-humane 
tinge  (Deut.  \.\.  13,  14,  Hi.  17).  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ultimate-  outcome  of  this  evolu- 
tion was  ethical  monotheism,  and  that,  under  the 
ideas  involved  in  it  Biblical  literature  was  finally 
canonized,  many  books  being  worked  over  in  accord- 
ance with  the  later  religious  conviction,  so  that  only 

a  few  fragmentary  indications  remain  of  former 
ethical  concepts,  which  were  at  variance  with  those 
sprung  from  a  nobler  and  purer  apprehension  of 
Israel's  relation  to  its  God  and  His  nature. 

The  critical  school,  in  thus  conceding  that  the 
canon  was  collected  when  ethical  monotheism  had 
obliterated  all  previous  religious  conceptions,  is  vir- 
tually at  one.  so  far  as  the  evidential  character  of 
the  books  concerning  the  final  ethical  positions  of 
the  Bible  comes  into  play,  with  the  traditional 
seh. ml,  according  to  which  the  monotheism  of  the 

Bible  is  due  to  divine  revelation,  from  which  the 
various  phases  of  popular  polytheism  are  wilful 
backslidingS,       It    is   therefore    permissible     in     the 

presentation  of  Biblical  ethics  to  neglect  the  indica- 
tions of  anterior  divergences,  while  treating  it  as  a 
unit,  regardless  of  the  questions  when  and  whether 
its  ideal  was  fully  realized  in  actuality.  The  treat- 
ment is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  character 
of  tin-  Biblical  writings.      They  are  not  systematic 

treatises.      The  material  which  they   c tain  must 

often  be  recast,  and  principles  must  be  deduced  from 

the  context  that  are  Dot  explicitly  stated  in  the  text 

With   these  cautions  and  qualifications  kept  in 

view,  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  the  principle  underlying 
the-  ethical  concepts  of  the  Bible  and  from  which 
the  positive  duties  and  virtues  are  derived  is  the 
unity  and  holiness  of  <  k>d,  in  w  hose  image  man  was 

created,  and  as  whose-  priest-people  among  the 
nations  Israel  was  appointed,  A  life  exponential  of 
the  divine  in  the  human  is  the"summum  bonum," 
the  purpose  of  purposes,  according  to  the  ethical 
doctrine  of  the  Biblical  hooks.    This  life  is  a  possi- 
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bility  and  an  obligation  involved  in  the  humanity  of 
every  man.  For  every  man  is  created  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gen.  i.  26).  By  virtue  of  this,  man  is  ap- 
points! ruler  overall  that  is  on  earth  (Gen.  i.  28). 
But  man  is  free  to  choose  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  live  so  as  to  fulfil  these  obligations.  From  the 
stories  in  Genesis  it  is  apparent  that  the  Bible  does 
in  no  way  regard  morality  as  contingent  upon  an 
antecedent  and  authoritative  proclamation  of  the 
divine  will  and  law.  The  "  moral  law  "  rests  on  the 
nature  of  man  as  God's  likeness,  and  is  expressive 
thereof.  It  is  therefore  autonomous,  not  heterono- 
mous.  From  this  concept  of  human 
life  flows  and  follows  necessarily  its 
ethical  quality  as  being  under  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil  the  divine  intention  which 
is  in  reality  its  own  intention.  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  other  heroes  of  tradition,  rep- 
resenting generations  that  lived  before  the  Sinaitic 
revelation  of  the  Law,  are  conceived  of  as  leading  a 
virtuous  life;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Cain's  murder 
and  Sodom's  vices  illustrate  the  thought  that  right- 
eousness and  its  reverse  are  not  wilful  creations  and 
distinctions  of  a  divinely  proclaimed  will,  but  are  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  But  Israel,  being  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  God  had  made  His  covenant  because 
of  the  Patriarchs  who  loved  Him  and  were  accord- 
ingly loved  by  Him — having  no  other  claim  to  excep- 
tional distinction  than  this — is  under  the  obligation 
to  be  the  people  of  God  (rbiO  DJ?>  Ex.  xix.  5  et  seq.) 
that  is  to  illustrate  and  carry  out  in  all  the  relations 
of  human  life,  individual  and  social,  the  implications 
of  man's  godlikeness.  Hence,  for  Israel  the  aim 
and  end,  the"summum  bonum,"  both  in  its  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  whole,  is  "to  be  hoi}-."  Israel  is  a 
holy  people  (Ex.  xix.  6;  Deut.  xiv.  2,21;  xxvi.  19; 
xxviii.  9),  for  "God  is  holy"  (Lev.  xix.  2,  et  </'.). 
Thus  the  moral  law  corresponds  to  Israel's  own  his- 
toric intention,  expressing  what  Israel  knows  to  be 
its  own  innermost  destiny  and  duty. 

Israel  and  God  are  two  factors  of  one  equation. 
The  divine  law  results  from  Israel's  own  divinity. 
It  is  only  in  the  seeming,  and  not  in  the  real,  that 
this  law  is  of  extraneous  origin.  It  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  Israel's  own  historical  identity. 

God  is  the  Lawgiver  because  He  is  the  only  ruler 
of  Israel  and  its  Judge  and  Helper  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22). 
Israel  true  to  itself  can  not  be  untrue  to  God's  law. 
Therefore  God's  law  is  Israel's  own  highest  life. 
The  statutory  character  of  Old  Testament  ethics 
is  only  the  formal  element,  not  its  essential  distinc- 
tion. For  this  God,  who  requires  that  Israel  "shall 
fear  him  and  walk  in  all  his  ways  and  shall  love  and 
serve  him  with  all  its  heart  and  all  its  soul"  (Deut. 
x.  12,  Hebr.),  is  Himself  the  highest  manifestation  of 
ethical  qualities  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  To  walk  in  His 
ways,  therefore,  entails  the  obligation  to  be,  like 
Him,  merciful,  etc.  This  holy  God  is  Himself  He 
that  "  regarded)  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward  :  He 
doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger"  (Deut.  x.  17-18), 
qualities  which  Israel,  as  exponential  of  His  unity 
and  power  anil  love,  must  exhibit  as  the  very  inner- 
most ambitions  of  its  own  historical  distinctness 
(Deut.  x.  19  it  seq.). 

Hence  great  stress  is  laid  on  reverence  for  parents 


(Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3).  Central  to  the  social  or- 
ganism is  the  family.  Its  head  is  the  father;  yet 
the  mother  as  his  equal  is  with  him  entitled  to  honor 
and  respect  at  the  hands  of  sons  and  daughters. 
Monogamy  is  the  ideal  (Gen.  ii.  24).  Marriage 
within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  in  rela- 
tions arising  from  previous  conjugal  unions  is  for- 
bidden (Lev.  xviii.  6  et  seq.);   chastity 

Family       is   regarded    as   of    highest    moment 

Ethics.  (Ex.  xx.  14;  Lev.  xviii.  18-20);  and 
abominations  to  which  the  Canaanites 
were  addicted  are  especially  loathed.  The  unruly 
and  disrespectful  son  (Ex.  xxi.  17)  is  regarded 
as  the  incarnation  of  wickedness.  As  virtue  and 
righteousness  flow  from  the  recognition  of  the  holy 
God,  idolatry  is  the  progenitor  of  vice  and  oppres- 
sion (Ex.  xxiii.  24  et  seq.).  For  this  judgment  his- 
tory has  furnished  ample  proof.  Hence  the  ethics 
of  the  Pentateuch  shows  no  tolerance  to  either  idols 
or  their  worshipers.  Both  being  sources  of  contam- 
ination and  corruption,  they  had  to  be  torn  out  by 
the  roots  (Lev.  xix.  4;  Ex.  xx.  3  et  seq. ;  Deut.  iv. 
15-25  et  seq.).  Marriages  with  the  aboriginal  tribes 
were  therefore  prohibited  (Deut.  vii.  3),  for  Israel 
was  to  be  a  "  holy  "  people.  To  the  family  belonged 
also  the  slaves  (Deut.  xvi.  14).  While  slavery  in  a 
certain  sense  was  recognized,  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation  had  modified  this  universal 
institution  of  antiquity  (see  Cruelty;  Slavery). 
The  Hebrew  slave's  term  of  service  was  limited; 
the  female  slave  enjoyed  certain  immunities.  In- 
juries led  to  manumission  (Ex.  xxi.  2-7,  20,  26). 
Man-stealing  (slave-hunting)  entailed  death  (Ex. 
xxi.  16).  The  stranger,  too,  was  within  the  cove- 
nant of  ethical  considerations  (Ex.  xxii.  20  [A.  V,  21] ; 
Lev.  xix.  33).  "Thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,"  a 
law  the  phraseology  of  which  proves  that  in  the 
preceding  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " 
(Lev.  xix.  18)  "neighbor"  does  not  connote  an  Israel- 
ite exclusively.  There  was  to  be  one  law  for  the 
native  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  34;  comp.  Ex. 
xii.  49).  As  was  the  stranger  (Ex.  xxiii.  9),  so  were 
the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  commended  to  the 
special  solicitude  of  the  righteous  (see  Interest; 
Poor  Laws;  Usury;  Lev.  xix.  9  et  seq. ;  Ex.  xxii.  24 
et  seq.,  xxiii.  6). 

In  dealings  with  men  honesty  and  truthfulness 
are  absolutely  prerequisite.  Stealing,  flattery,  false- 
hood, perjury  and  false  swearing,  op- 
Altruistic    pression,  even  if  only  in  holding  back 

Virtues,  overnight  the  hired  man's  earnings,  are 
under  the  ban;  the  coarser  cruelties 
and  dishonesties  are  forbidden,  but  so  are  the  refined 
ones;  and  deafness  and  blindness  entitled  to  gentle 
consideration  him  who  was  afflicted  by  either  of  these 
infirmities  (Lev.  xix.  11-14).  The  reputation  of  a  fel- 
low man  was  regarded  as  sacred  (Ex.  xxiii.  1).  Tale- 
bearing and  unkind  insinuations  were  proscribed,  as 
was  hatred  of  one's  brother  in  one's  heart  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  A  revengeful,  relentless  disposition  is  unethical ; 
reverence  for  old  age  is  inculcated  ;  justice  shall  be 
done;  right  weight  and  just  measure  are  demanded; 
poverty  and  riches  shall  not  be  regarded  by  the 
judge  (Lev.  xix.  15,  18,  32,  36;  Ex.  xxiii.  3).  The 
dumb  animal  has  claims  upon  the  kindly  help  of 
man  (Ex.  xxiii.  4).  even  though  it  belongs  to  one's 
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enemy.  This  epitome  of  the  positive  command  - 
mints  and  prohibitions,  easily  enlarged,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  scope  of  the  ethical  relations  considered 
by  the  Law.  As  a  holy  nation,  Israel's  public  and 
private  life  was  under  consecration;  justice,  truth- 
fulness, solicitude  for  the  weak,  obedience  and  rev- 
erence to  those  in  authority,  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  strong  and  weak,  a  forgiving  and  candid 
spirit,  love  for  fellow  man  and  mercy  For  the  beast, 
and  chastity  appear  as  the  virtues  flowering  forth 
from  Pentateuchal  righteousness. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  motive  of  ethical 
action  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  desire  for  material 
prosperity  and  the  anxiety  to  escape  disaster.  This 
view  confounds  description  of  fact 
Motive  of  with  suggestion  of  motive.  The  Pen- 
Morality,  tatcuchal  lawgiver  addresses  himself 
always  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual. In  his  system  Israel  is  under  divine  disci- 
pline, intended  to  make  it  in  ever  greater  measure 
worthy  and  fit  to  be  a  holy  nation  exponential  of 
the  holy  God.  The  physical  and  political  disasters 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  critics, 
were  actual  experiences  in  the  time  of  the  Deute- 
ronomist,  were  consequences  of  Israel's  disloyalty. 
Only  repentance  of  its  evil  ways  and  adoption  of 
ways  concordant  with  its  inner  historic  duty  would 
put  an  end  to  the  divinely  appointed  and  necessary 
punitive  discipline.  The  motive  of  Israel's  ethical 
self-realization  as  the'*holy  people."  nevertheless,  is 
not  desire  for  prosperity  or  fear  of  disaster.  It  is 
to  be  true  to  its  appointment  as  the  priest-people. 
From  this  historical  relation  of  Israel  to  God  flows, 
without  ulterior  rewards  or  penalties,  the  limpid 
stream  of  Pentateuchal  morality. 

For  the  Prophets,  too,  the  distinct  character  of 

[srael  is  basic,  as  is  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  lead 

a  righteous  life.    The  ritual  elements 

Prophetic    and  sacerdotal  institutions  incidental 

Ethics,      to  Israel's  appointment  are  regarded  as 

secondary  by  the  preexilic  prophets, 

while  the  intensely  human  side  is  emphasized  (Isa.  i. 

11  et  mq.,  lviii.  2  etteq.).     Israel  is  chosen,  not  on 

account  of  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  as  having  been 

"alone  singled  out"  by  God;   its  conduct  is  under 

more  rigid  scrutiny  than  any  other  people's  (Amos 

iii.  1-2).     Israelis  the  "wife" (Hosea),  the"bride" 

(Jer.  ii.  2-3).     This  covenant  is  one  of  love  (Hosea 

vi.  7);    it    is   sealed    by   righteousness  and    loyalty 

(Hosea ii.  21-22).  Idolatry  is  adulterous  abandon 
Log  of  God.  From  this  infidelity  proceed  all  man- 
ner of  vice,  oppression,  untruthfulness.  Fidelity, 
on  the  Other  band,  leads  to  -doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy"  (Micah  vi.  8).  Dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
confidence  and  disregard  of  the  obligation  to  keep 
faith    each    man    with    his    fellow  characterize    the 

worst   times  (Micah  vil.  5).    Falsehood,  deceitful- 

ness,  the  shedding  of  blood,  an-  the  horrors  attend 
ing  upon  periods  of  iniquity  (Isa.  lix.  :!-<>;  Jer.  ix. 
2-5).  Truth  and  peace  shall  men  love  (Zech.  viii. 
1  (1- IT).     Adultery  and   lying   are  castigated;    pride 

Is  deprecated ;  ill  gotten  wealth  is  condemned  (Jer. 

xxiii.  14,   ix.  32-38,  xvii.    11;    Hale  ii    !i   II).     Glul 

tony  and  intemperance,  greed  and  frivolity,  are  ab- 
horred (Isa.  v.  32;  Jer.  xxi.  18-14;  Amos  vi,  1,  4-7). 
The  presumptuous  and  the  scoffers  are  menaced 


with  destruction  (Isa.  xxix.  20-21;  Ezek.  xiii.  18- 
1'./.  22).  Hut  kindness  to  the  needy,  benevolence, 
justice,  pity  to  the  suffering,  a  peace  loving  disposi- 
tion, a  truly  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  are  the  vir- 
tues which  the  Prophets  hold  up  for  emulation. 
Civic  loyalty,  even  to  a  foreign  ruler,  is  urged  as  a 
duty  (Jer.  xxix.  7).  "Learn  to  do  good"  is  the 
key  note  of  the  prophetic  appeal  (Isa.  i.  17) ;  thus  the 
end-time  will  be  one  of  peace  and  righteousness; 
war  will  be  no  more  (Isa.  ii.  2  et  seq. ;  see  Messiah). 

In  the  Psalms   and   the  Wisdom   books   the   na- 
tional emphasis  is  reduced   to  a  minimum.     The 
good  man  is  not  so  much  a  Jew  as  a 
In  Psalms    man  (Ps.  i.).     The  universal  character 
and  of  the  Biblical  ethics  is  thus  verified. 

Wisdom  Job  indicates  the  conduct  and  princi- 
Literature.  pies  of  the  true  man.  All  men  are 
made  by  God  (Job  xxix.  12-17. 
xxxi.  15).  The  picture  of  a  despicable  man  is 
that  given  in  Prov.  vi.  12-15,  and  the  catalogue  of 
those  whom  God  hates  enumerates  the  proud,  the 
deceitful,  the  shedder  of  innocent  blood,  a  heart 
tilled  with  intrigues,  and  feet  running  to  do  evil; 
a  liar,  a  false  witness,  and  he  who  brings  men  to 
cpaarrel  (Prov.  vi.  16-19).  The  ideal  of  woman 
is  pictured  in  the  song  of  the  true  housewife 
(Prov.  xxxi.  8  et  seq.),  while  Psalms  xv.  and  xxiv. 
sketch  the  type  of  man  Israel's  ethics  will  produce. 
He  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness, 
speaketh  truth  in  his  heart.  He  backbiteth  not. 
The  motive  of  such  a  life  is  to  be  permitted  "to 
dwell  in  God's  tabernacle,"  in  modern  phraseology 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  divine  within  oneself.  The 
priesthood  of  Israel's  One  God  is  open  to  all  that 
walk  in  His  ways.  The  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  not 
national  nor  legalistic.  Its  principle  is  the  holiness 
of  the  truly  human;  this  holiness,  attainable  by 
and  obligatory  upon  all  men,  is,  however,  to  be 
illustrated  and  realized  by  and  in  Israel  as  the  holy 
people  of  the  one  holy  God. 

The  temper  of  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  not  as- 
cetic.  The  shadow  of  sin  is  not  over  earth  and  man. 
Joy,  the  joy  of  doing  what  "God  asks,"  and  what 
the  law  of  man's  very  being  demands,  willingly  and 
out  of  the  full  liberty  of  his  own  adaptation  to  this 
inner  law  of  his,  is  the  clear  note  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment's ethical  valuation  of  life.  The  world  is  good 
and  life  is  precious,  for  both  have  their  center  and 
origin  in  God.  He  loads  men  according  to  His  pur- 
poses, which  come  to  pass  with  and  without  the 
cooperation  of  men.  It  is  man's  privilege  to  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  divine.  If  found  there, 
strength  is  his;  lie  can  not  fall  nor  stumble;  for 
righteousness  is  central  in  all.  But  if  he  fails  to  be 
true  to  the  law  of  his  life,  if  he  endeavors  to  ignore 
it  or  to  supersede  it  by  the  law  of  selfishness,  which 
is  the  law  of  sin.  he  will  fail.  "The  way  of  the 
wicked  lie  turneth  upside  down"  (Ps.  1.).  Ethics 
reaches  thus  beyond  the  human  and  earthly,  ami  is 
related  to  the  eternal.  Ethics  and  religion  arc  in  the 
Bible  one  and  Inseparable. 

k.  E.  G.  H. 
In  Apocryphal  Literature:     Ethics  in  sys- 
tematic form  ami  apart  from  religious  lie  lief  is  as  lit  I  le 

found  in  apocryphal  or  Judseo  Hellenistic  literature 
as  in  the  Bible,  though  Greek  philosophy  has  greatly 
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influenced  Alexandrian  writers  such  as  the  authors  of 
IV  Maccabees  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (see  Cardi 
nal  Virtues),  and,  above  all,  Philo.  Nevertheless 
decided  progress  is  noticeable  both  in  the  conception 
and  in  the  accentuation  of  theoretical  ethics  from  the 
time  the  Jews  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  Before  that  period  the  Wisdom  liter- 
ature shows  a  tendency  to  dwell  solely  on  the  moral 
obligations  and  problems  of  life  as  appealing  to 
man  as  an  individual,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  ceremonial  and  other  laws  which  concern  only 
the  Jewish  nation.  From  this  point  of  view  Ben 
Sira's  collection  of  sayings  and  monitions  was  writ 
ten,  translated  into  Greek,  and  circulated  as  a 
practical  guide  (^atSayuydc  :  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
"Padagogus,"  ii.  10,  99  et  seq.),  giving  instructions 
from  a  matter-of-fact  or  utilitarian  standpoint  on  the 
various  relations  of  man  to  man  in  the  domestic  and 
social  sphere  of  activity.  The  book  contains  popu- 
lar ethics  in  proverbial  form  as  the  result  of  every- 
day life  experience,  without  higher  philosophical  or 
religious  principles  and  ideals;  also  in  regard  to 
charity  (ib.  iv.  1  etseq.,  vii.  32 et  seq.)  the  author  takes 
a  popular  view  (see  Snt.v,  Ben).  It  is  possible  that 
other  books  of  a  similar  nature  existed  in  the  pre- 
Maccabean  era  and  were  lost  (see  Ahikar). 

Of  a  higher  character  are  the  ethical  teachings 
which  emanated  from  Hasidean  circles  in  the  Macca 
bean  time,  such  as  are  contained  in  Tobit,  especially 
in  ch.  iv. ;  here  the  first  ethical  will  or  testament 
("zuwwa'ah  ")  is  found,  giving  a  summary  of  moral 
teachings,  with  the  Golden  Rule,  "  Do  that  to  no  man 
which  thou  hatest !  "  as  the  leading  maxim.  There 
are  even  more  elaborate  ethical  teachings  in  the  Tes- 
taments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  in  which  each  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  in  his  last  words  to  his 
children  and  children's  children,  reviews  his  life 
and  gives  them  moral  lessons,  either  warning  them 
against  a  certain  vice  he  had  been  guilty  of,  so  that 
they  may  avoid  divine  punishment,  or  recommend- 
ing them  to  cultivate  a  certain  virtue  he  had  prac- 
tised during  life,  so  that  they  may  win  God's  favor. 
The  chief  virtues  recommended  are:  love  for  one's 
fellow  man ;  industry,  especially  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits; simplicity;  sobriety;  benevolence  toward  the 
poor;  compassion  even  for  the  brute  (Issachar,  5; 
Reuben,  1;  Zebulun,  5-8;  Dan,  5;  Gad,  6;  Benja- 
min, 3),  and  avoidance  of  all  passion,  pride,  and 
hatred.  Similar  ethical  farewell  monitions  are  at- 
tributed to  Enoch  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  (xeiv.  et 
»"/  (and  the  Slavonic  Enoch  (lviii.  etseq.),  and  to  the 
three  patriarchs  (see  Barnes,  "The  Testaments  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  "in  "Texts  and  Studies," 
ii.  144.  Cambridge,  1892). 

The  Hellenistic  propaganda  literature,  of  which 
the  didactic  poem  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pno- 
cyi.ides  is  the  most  characteristic,  made  the  pro- 
pagation of  Jewish  ethics  taken  from  the  Bible 
its  main  object  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  pagan 
world  to  pure  monotheism.  It  was  owing  to  this 
endeavor  that  certain  ethical  principles  were  laid 
down  as  guiding  maxims  for  the  Gentiles;  first  of 
all  the  three  capital  sins,  idolatry,  murder,  and  in- 
cest, were  prohibited  (see  Sibyllines,  iii.  88,  7(11;  iv. 
30  et  seq.;  comp.  Targ,  Yer.  Gen.  xiii  13,  ft  <il): 
then  these  so-called  Xoachian  Laws  were  gradually 


developed  into  six,  seven,  and  ten,  or  thirty  laws  of 
ethics  binding  upon  every  human  being  (Sanh.  56a,  b ; 
see  also  Commandments).  Regarding  the  ethical 
literature  for  converts  see  Didache. 

Rabbinical :    The  whole  rabbinical  system  of 

ethics  is  based  upon  humanitarian  laws  of  righteous- 
ness. "Rather  than  commit  anyone  of  the  thin 
capital  sins — idolatry,  adultery,  murder — man  (even 
the  Gentile)  should  give  up  his  life"  (Sanh.  74a,  b); 
by  disregard  of  this  prohibition  the  heathen  forfeits 
his  claim  upon  human  compassion  and  love  ('Ab. 
Zarah  2b;  Sanh.  108a),  while  the  solemn  acceptance 
of  it  secures  him  the  claim  to  love  and  support 
(Sifra,  Behar,  vi.  5 ;  Pes.  21b).  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  Gentile  world  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  pro 
nounced  by  Hillel  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Jewish  law(Shab.  31a;  Ab.  R.  N.,  text  B,  xxvi. ;  ed. 
Schechter,  p.  53).  Akiba  is  more  explicit:  "What 
ever  thou  hatest  to  have  done  unto  thee  do  not  unto 
thy  neighbor;  wherefore  do  not  hurt  him;  do  not 
speak  ill  of  him ;  do  not  reveal  his  secrets  to  others; 
let  his  honor  and  his  property  be  as  dear  to  thee  as 
thine  own"  (Ab.  R.  N.,  text  B,  xxvi.,  xxix.,  xxx., 
xxxiii.). 

The  scope  of  Jewish  ethics  embraces  not  only  the 
Jew,  but  man,  the  fellow  creature  (see  Creature). 
This  is  strongly  emphasized  by  Ben  Azzai  when  he 
says:  "The  Torah,  by  beginning  with  the  book  of 
the  generations  of  man  [Gen.  v.  1],  laid  down  the 
great  rule  for  the  application  of  the  Law:  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  (Lev.  xix.  18;  Gen.  R.  xxiv., 
end).  "Love  the  creature!"  is  therefore  Hillel's 
maxim  (Abot  i.  12),  and  "hatred  of  the  creature" 
is  denounced  by  R.  Joshua  (il>.  ii.  11). 

The  source  and  ideal  of  all  morality  is  God,  in 

whose  ways  man  is  to  walk  (Deut.  xi.  22).     As  He 

is  merciful  and  gracious  so  man  should 

Ideal  and     be  (Sifra,  Deut.  49;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 

Motive.  to  Ex.  xv.  2;  Sotah  14a,  with  refer- 
ence to  Deut.  xiii.  5).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Abraham's  being  singled  out  "to 
command  his  children  and  his  house  after  him,  to 
observe  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  righteousness 
and  justice  "  (Gen.  xviii.  19,  Hebr.).  The  motive  of 
moral  action  should  be  pure  love  of  God  (Sifra, 
Deut.  48,  after  xi.  22),  or  fear  of  God,  and  not 
desire  for  recompense.  "Be  not  like  the  servants 
that  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  share,  but  let  the  fear  of  God  be  upon  you" 
(Abot  i.  3). 

The  cardinal  principle  of  rabbinical  ethics  is  that 
the  very  essence  of  God  and  His  law  is  moral  per- 
fection; hence  the  saying  of  R.  Simlai  (see  Com- 
mandments): "Six  hundred  and  thirteen  command- 
ments were  given  to  Moses;  then  David  came  and 
reduced  them  toeleven  in  Psalm  xv.  ;  Isaiah  (xxxiii. 
15),  to  six;  Micah  (vi.  8),  to  three;  Isaiah  again  (Ivi. 
1),  to  two;  and  Habakkuk  (ii.  4),  to  one:  'The  just 
lives  by  his  faithfulness  '  "  (A.V."  faith  " ;  Mak.  23b). 
"The  heathen  nations,  lacking  the  belief  in  a  divine 
ideal  of  morality,  refused  to  accept  the  law  of  Sinai 
enjoining  the  sacreduess  of  life,  of  marriage,  and  of 
property"  (Mek.,  Yitro,  5). 

Religion  and  ethics  are,  therefore,  intimately  in- 
terwoven, for  it  is  the  motive  which  decides  the 
moral  value,  the  good  or  evil  character  of  the  ac- 
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tion.  "  The  words  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, '  fol- 
lowing  a  Biblical  command,  express  the  idea  that 
God  judges  men  by  the  motive  which  springs  from 
the  heart  and  which  escapes  the  notice  of  man  " 
(Sifra,  Kcdoshim,  iii.  2;  B.  M.  58b;  Comp.  '"God  de- 
sires the  heart":  Sanh.  106b;  Men.  xiii.  11).  "An 
evil  deed  done  from  a  good  motive  is  better  than  a 
good  deed  inspired  by  an  evil  [selfish]  motive"  (Naz. 
23b;  Y'er.  Peahi.  15c);  hence  "the  resolve  to  sin  is 
of  greater  consequence  than  the  sin  itself"  (Yoma 
20a).  Every  good  act  must  therefore  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  God — "le-shem  shamayim" — or  of  His 
law — "  lishmah  "  (Abot  ii.  12;  Ber.  16a).  Man  has  a 
free  will  (Abot  iii.  15):  "Do  His  will  as  if  it  were 
thy  will,  that  He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His; 
annul  thy  will  before  His  will,  that  He  may  annul 
other  men's  will  before  thine"  (Abot  ii.  4).  "The 
righteous  have  their  desires  in  their  power;  the 
wicked  are  in  the  power  of  their  desires  "  (Ber.  61b). 
Rabbinical  ethics,  the  ethics  of  the  Pharisees, 
while  adopting  the  rigorous  views  of  the  Hasidim 
in  principle,  modified  them  by  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  whole  of  life  and  opposing  the  ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Essknks,  and  greatly  deepened 
and  enlarged  the  sense  and  the  scope  of  morality  and 
duly  by  infusing  new  ethical  ideas  and  motives  into 
both  the  laws  and  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  lifting 
the  letter  of  the  Law  to  a  high  standard  of  spiritual- 
ity. The  fine  ethical  types  created  by  the  Hasidim 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  tin1  ancient 
leaders  of  Israel  became  traditional  prototypes  and 
models,  and  each  .Mosaic  law,  having  been  greatly 
amplified  in  Hasidean  practise,  received  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  Essene  contempt  for 
woman  and  home  and  the  comforts  of  life  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Pharisees,  and  conse- 
quently rabbinical  ethics  developed  a  healthy,  prac- 
tical, and  vigorous  spirit  of  morality  which  lias 
nothing  of  the  scntimentalism  and  otherworldliness 
of  other  systems,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  mere  social- 
istic or  altruistic  concepts  of  life.      Its  character  is 

besl  described  by  Hillel's  maxim:  "If  I  am  not  for 

myself,  who  is  forme?  and,  being  only  for  myself, 
what  am  IV  and  if  not  now,  when?  "  (Abot  i.  15). 

Man  as  child  of  Cod  has  first  of  all  duties  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  self.      "  lb-  who  subjects  himself  to 
needless  self  castigations  and  fasting. 

Duty  of  or  even  denies  himself  the  enjoyment 
Self-  of  wine,  is  a  sinner  "  (Ta 'an.  lla,  22b) 
Assertion.  Man  has  to  give  account  for  everj 
lawful  enjoyment  he  refuses  (Yer. 
Kid.  iv.  (Kid).  Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  preserve 
his  life  (Ber.  32b.  after  Dent.  iv.  9;  Sifra.  Ahare 
Mot,  xiii.)  and  his  health  (B.  K.  01b;  Shah.  82a). 
Poods  dangerous  to  health  are  more  to  be  guarded 

against    than    those    ritually   forbidden    (Hill.     lOfl 
He  should   show  self  respect    in   regard  to  both  his 
body,  "  honoring  it   as  the  | sanctuary  of  the]  image 
of  Qod  *  (Hillel :  Lev.  R.  xwiv).  and   his  garments 

(Shab.  118b;   Ned.  81a).     He  must  perfect  himself 

by  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  must  be  of  primary 

importance  (Sifre,  Dcut.  84).    "The  third  question 
Cod  asks  man  at  the  Last  Judgment  is  whethet  he 

studied    the    Law  "   (Shab    31a)       P.ul    study    must 
lie    combined    with    work    (Abot  ii.  2;    Ber   85b), 


"Greater  is  the  merit  of  labor  than  of  idle  piety" 
(Midr.  Teh.  exxviii.  2).  "Love  labor"  (Abot  i.  10); 
"it  honors  man  "  (Ned.  49b;  seeLABOR).  Onemust 
remove  ever}'  cause  for  suspicion  in  order  to  appear 
blameless  before  men  as  well  as  before  God  (Yoma 
38a).  Man  is  enjoined  to  take  a  wife  and  obtain 
posterity  (Yeb.  63b;  Mek.,  Yitro,  8).  "He  who 
lives  without  a  wife  lives  without  joy  and  blessing, 
without  protect  ion  and  peace";  he  is  "not  a  complete 
man  "  (Y'eb.  62a,  63a),  and  for  it  he  has  to  give  reck- 
oning at  the  great  Judgment  Day  (Shab.  31a).  For 
this  accentuation  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
domestic  life  see  Woman. 

Social  ethics  is  best  defined  by  R.  Simeon  b.  Gama- 
liel's words:  " The  world  rests  on  three  things:  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  peace  "  (Abot  i.  18). 
Justice  and  Justice  ("din,"  corresponding  to  the 
Righteous-  Biblical  "mishpat")  being  "God's" 
ness.  (Dent.  i.  IT),  it  must,  according  to  the 
Rabbis  as  well  as  Mosaism  (Ex.  xxiii. 
3),  be  vindicated  at  all  costs,  whether  the  object  be 
of  great  or  small  value  (Sanh.  8a).  "Let  justice 
pierce  the  mountain"  is  the  characteristic  maxim 
attributed  to  Moses  (Sanh.  6b).  They  that  blame 
and  ridicule  Talmudism  for  its  hair-splitting  minu- 
tiae overlook  the  important  ethical  principles  un- 
til living  its  entire  judicial  code.  It  denounces  as 
fraud  every  mode  of  taking  advantage  of  a  man's 
ignorance,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile;  every 
fraudulent  dealing,  every  gain  obtained  by  betting 
or  gambling  or  by  raising  the  price  of  breadstuffs 
through  speculation,  is  theft  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  8-13; 
Tos.f,  B.  M.  iii.  25-27;  B,  B.  90b;  Sanh.  25b;  Hul. 
94a  ;  every  advantage  derived  from  loans  of  money 
or  of  victuals  is  usury  (B.  jM.  v.  ;  Tosef..  B.  M.  iv.  |; 
every  breach  of  promise  in  commerce  is  a  sin  provo- 
king God's  punishment  (B.  M.  iv.  2);  every  act  of 
i  in  I*  -muss  which  exposes  men  or  things  to  danger 
and  damage  is  a  culpable  transgression  (B.  K  i.-vi.). 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  Biblical  statutes  responsi- 
bility for  every  object  given  into  custody  of  a  per- 
son or  found  by  him  (B.  M.  ii.  and  iii.).  It  is  not 
merely  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  22),  but  Pharisaic, 
ethics  which  places  insulting,  nicknaming,  or  putting 
one's  fellow  man  to  shame,  in  the  same  category  as 
murder  (B.  M.  58b),  and  which  brands  as  calumny 
the  spreading  of  evil  reports  even  when  true, 
or  the  listening  to  slanderous  gossip,  or  the  caus- 
ing of  suspicion,  or  the  provoking  of  unfavorable 
remarks  about  a  neighbor  (Pes.  118a;  B.  M.  58b; 
■Ar.  L6a). 

"The  first  question  man  is  asked  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment is  whether  he  has  dealt  justly  with  his  neigh 
bor"  (Shab.  31ai.  Nor  is  the  mammon  of  unright 
eousness   to   be    placated   for  charitable  or  religious 

purposes  ill    K.  94b;   comp.   Didascalia  in  Jew. 

BnCTC.  iv.  502;  Suk.  iii.  1),  the  Jewish  principle 
being.  "  A  good  deed  ["mi/wall"]  brought  about  by 
an  evil  deed  |"  'aberah  "|  is  an  evil  deed  "  (Suk.  30a). 
The  Jewish  idea  of  righteousness  ("  zedakah  ")  in 
eludes  .lenevoiouco  (see  ('iiuuTvi.  Inasmuch  as  the 
owner  of  property  has  no  right  to  withhold  from  the 
pool  their  share  If  he  does,  he  acts  like  Sodom 
(Abot  v.  10;  comp  E/.ek.  xvi.  49);  like  an  idolater 
(Tosef..  Penh.  iv.  20);  or  like  a  thief  (Num.  K  v.. 
after  Prov.  xxii.  20).     On  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbis 
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decreed,  against  Essene  practise,  that  no  one  had  a 
richt  to  give  more  than  the  fifth  of  his  possessions 
to  charity  (Ket.  50a;  'Ar.  28a:  Yer.  Peah  i.  15b). 
The  twin  sister  of  righteousness  is  truth,  and  here 
too  the  Hasidim  were  the  first  to  insist  that  swearing 

should  not  be  resorted  to,  but  that  a 

Truth        man's  yea  should  be  yea,  and  his  nay, 

and  Peace,  nay   (Ruth   R.  iii.  18;   see  Essenes). 

"God  shall  punish  him  who  does  not 
abide  by  his  word  "  (B.  M.  iv.  2).  "  He  who  prevar- 
icates is  as  cme  who  worships  an  idol  instead  of  the 
God  of  truth"  (Sank  92a).  One  should  be  careful 
not  to  deviate  from  the  truth  even  in  conventionali- 
ties or  in  fun,  was  the  teaching  of  Shammai  (Ket. 
17a;  Suk.  46b).  "Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  'I  do  not 
know,'  lest  thou  be  entangled  in  some  untruth" 
(Ber.  4a).  "God  hates  him  who  speaks  with  his 
tongue  what  he  does  not  mean  in  his  heart."  "It 
was  the  father  of  the  Canaanites  who  taught  them 
to  speak  untruth"  (Pes.  113b).  "  Truth  is  the  signet 
of  God"  (Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a;  see  Troth). 

While  peace  is  everywhere  recommended  and 
urged  as  the  highest  boon  of  man  (Num.  R.  xi.; 
Pes.  i.  1;  'Uk.  iii.  12),  hatred,  quarrelsomeness,  and 
anger  are  condemned  as  leading  to  murder  (Derek 
Erez  Rabbah,  xi. ;  Yoma  9b;  Yer.  Peah  i.  16a).  The 
highest  principle  of  ethics,  rabbinical  as  well  as  Bib- 
lical, is  holiness,  that  is,  separation  from,  and  eleva- 
tion above,  everything  sensual  and  profane  (i.e., 
everything  in  animal  life  that,  is  contaminating  or  de- 
grading). The  words  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  chapter  on  ethics  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
"Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy  "  (Lev.  \ix.2),  are  explained  (Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
i.)  as:  "Be  separated  ["perushim"]  from  a  world 
that  is  addicted  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of 
the  flesh,  in  order  t<>  sanctify  Me  by  emulating  My 
ways."  "Keep  away  from  everything  leading  to 
impurity"  (Lev.  R.  xxiv.).  "God's  holiness  is 
manifested  in  His  punitive  righteousness,  which 
consumes  wrong  and  sin"  (Tan.,  Kedoshim,  ed. 
Buber,  1,  4).  From  this  principle  emanated  the 
necessity  of  a  people  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
a  holy  God  (Tan.  I.e.;  Ex.  xxii.  3;  Lev.  xx.  26; 
Deut.  xiv.  2;  comp.  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  and 
Ralibot  on  the  passages),  and  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation,  with  its  hygienic  and  marriage  laws, 
gave  a  lii.L'h  ethical  meaning  and  purpose  to  the 
entire  life  of  the  Jew.  Similarly  the  Sabbath  holi- 
ness (Ex.  xx.  8;  Mek. ;  see  Pesik.  R.  23)  lifted  do- 
mestic and  social  life  to  a  higher  ethical  level. 
The  very  minute  precepts  of  rabbinical  law  spiritual 
ized  every  part  of  life.  So  when  washing  of  the 
hands  before  and  after  each  meal  was  made  obliga- 
tory, it  was  "to  sanctify  "  the  body  and  the  table  of 
the  Jew  (see  Abli  tion).     The  Sabbath  joy  was  also 

to  be  "hallowed  "  by  wine  (see  Kiddusii). 

From  the  thought  of  a  holy  God  emanated  these 
four  virtues:  (a)  The  virtue  of  Chastity  ("  zeni'ut  " 
=  "  bash  fulness";  Deut.  xxiii.  14;  Ned.  20a,  after 
Ex.  xx.  20k  which  shuts  the  eye  against  unseemly 
Bights  and  i  he  heart  against  impure  thoughts  I  Sifre, 
Shelah  Leka,  to  Num.  xv.  14).  Hence  R.  Men's 
maxim  (Ber.  17a):  "  Keep  thy  mouth  from  sin,  thy 
hoily  from  wrong,  and  I  [God]  will  be  with  thee." 
(b)  The  virtue  of  humility.      As    God's    greatness 


consists  in  His  condescension  (Meg.  31a),  so  does  the 
Shekinah  rest  only  upon  the  humble  (Mek.,  Yitro, 
9;  Ned.  38),  whereas  the  proud  is  like  one  who  wor- 
ships another  god  and  drives  God  away  (Sotah  4b). 
(c)  Truthfulness.  "Liars,  mockers,  hypocrites,  and 
slanderers  can  not  appear  before  God's  face  "  (Sotah 
42a).  (d)  Reverence  for  God.  "Fear  of  God  leads 
to  fear  of  sin"  (Ber.  28b),  and  includes  reverence 
for  parents  and  teachers  (Kid.  31d;  Pes.  22b). 

Thus  the  ideaof  God's  holiness  became  in  rabbin- 
ical ethics  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  pure 
and  noble  conduct.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
Kiddush  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Deut.  vi.  5)  is  ex- 
and  Hillul  plained  (Sifre,  Deut.  32;  Yoma  86a)  to 
ha-Shem.  mean  "  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  God 
■will  be  beloved  by  all  His  creatures." 
Consequently  Israel,  being,  as  the  priest-people,  en- 
joined like  the  Aaronite  priest  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God  and  avoid  whatever  tends  to  desecrate  it 
(Lev.  xxii.  32),  is  not  only  obliged  to  give  his  life 
as  witness  or  martyr  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
faith  (see  Isa.  xliii.  12,  /laprvpec;  and  Pesik.  102b; 
Sifra,  Emor,  ix.),  but  so  to  conduct  himself  in  every 
way  as  to  prevent  the  name  of  God  from  being  dis- 
honored by  non-Israelites.  The  greatest  sin  of  fraud, 
therefore,  is  that  committed  against  a  non-Israelite, 
because  it  leads  to  the  reviling  of  God'sname(Tosef., 
B.  K.  x.  15).  Desecration  of  the  Holy  Name  is  a 
graver  sin  than  any  other  (Yer.  Ned.  iii.  38b;  Sanh. 
107a) ;  it  is  an  iniquity  which,  according  to  Isa.  xxii. 
14  (Mek.  I.e. ;  Yoma.  86a) — shall  never  be  expiated 
until  death — a  tradition  strangely  altered  into  the 
New  Testament  ("Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men")  Matt.  xii. 
31,  and  parallels).  The  desire  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  men  to  treat  ad- 
herents of  other  creeds  with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
equity  (see  Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  8c,  and  Simeon  b.  Shetah; 
and  compare  God,  Names  of;  Kiddush  ha-Shem). 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Jewish  ethics  is  accord- 
ingly that  of  true  humanity,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed  (comp.  Sifra.  Ahare 
Ethical  Mot,  to  Lev.  xviii.  5).  "The  right- 
Relations,  eous "  (not  "  priests,  Levites,  and  Is- 
raelites") shall  enter  "  the  gate  of  the 
Lord"  (Ps.  cxviii.  20).  "It  is  forbidden  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  of  any  fellow  creature, 
even  of  the  heathen"  (Hul.  94a;  comp.  Shebu.  39a; 
romp.  Mak.  24a:  "He  only  dwells  in  God's  tent 
who  takes  usury  neither  from  Gentile  nor  from 
Jew  ").  "Noonecan  be  called  righteous  before  God 
who  is  not  good  toward  his  fellow  creatures"  (Kid. 
40a).  Respect  for  one's  fellow  creatures  is  of  such 
importance  that  Biblical  prohibitions  may  be  trans- 
gressed on  itsaccount  (Ber.  19b).  Especially  do  un- 
claimed  dead  require  respectful  burial  (see  Bikial 
in  Jew.  Enctc.  iii.  432b:  "met  mi? wall").  Gen- 
tili  s  are  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  benevolent  work 
of  a  township  which  appeals  to  human  sympathy 
and  on  which  the  maintenance  of  pea<  e  among  men 

dipi  nils,  such  as  supporting  the  p ,  burying  the 

dead,  comforting  the  mourners,  and  even  visiting 
the  sick  (Tosef.,  Git.  v.  4-5;  Git.  64a). 

The  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  in  rab- 
binical ethics  based  upon  the  principle  of  chas- 
tity and  purity  which  borders  on  holiness.     It  is  the 
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inheritance  of  the  Zenuim,  orHasidim,  who  strove 
after  the  highest  standard  of  holiness  (see  Yer.  Yeb.  i. 
3d;  Lev.  R.  xxiv. ;  E88ENE8).  (Toother  vice  appears 
ii>  the  li.-ilibis  as  detestable  as  obscene  speech  ("nib- 
bul  pch";  Bhab.  38a);  and  of  him  who  is  not  bashful 
they  say  that  "his  fathers  were  not  among  those 
who  received  the  Law  from  God  on  Sinai"  (see 
Woman).  This  idea  of  the  holiness  of  tlir  marriage 
relation  is  seen  in  the  very  name  for  marriage — "kid- 
dushim"  =  "consecration"  (see  Frankel,  "Grand 
linien  des  Eherechts,"  p.  xxix. ;  Niddab  71a;  Mar- 
riage). The  relations  of  children  and  parents  are 
based  upon  the  principle  that  (1ml  placed  the  fear 
and  honor  due  to  parents  in  the  same  category  as 
those  due  to  Himself,  parents  being  for  the  child 
the  representatives  of  God  (Kid.  80b  et  teg.).  The 
relations  of  the  pupil  to  the  (religious)  teacher  rank 
still  higher,  inasmuch  as  preparation  of  his  pupil 
for  the  lite- eternal  is  involved  (I!.  M.  ii.  Hi.  "The 
fear  of  thy  teacher  should  lie  like  the  fear  of  Coil  " 
(  \liot  iv.  12).  Reverence  is  due  likew  ise  to  all  supe- 
riorsin  wisdom,  and  it  should  extend  to  the  heart  as 
well   as  the   outward   form  (Sitra,   Kedoshim,   vii.  ; 

Parents;  Reverence;  and  Teachers). 

Tender  compassion  is  enjoined  on  the  master  in 
the  treatment  of  his  servant;  he  should  not  deprive 
him  of  any  enjoyment,  lest,  he  may  not  feel  that  he 
is  of  like  nature  with  his  master  (Sifra,  Behar,  vii.; 
Kid.  22a,  based  upon  Lev.  xxv.  40  and  Deut.  XV.  Hi; 

see  Master  and  Servant;  comp.  1!  Johanan'sre- 

E  ml  lor  his  servant;  Yer.  IS.  K.  viii.  (ia,  with  ref- 
erence to  Job  xxxi.  15).  Brotherly  love  extends 
even  to  the  culprit,  who  should  be  treated  humanely 
(Sifre,  Dent.  286;  Sanh.  52a). 

Friendship  is  highly  prized  in  the  Talmud;  the 
very  word  for  "associate"  is  "friend"  ("haber"). 
"Buy  thyself  a  companion"  (Abot  i.  6).  "Com- 
panionship or  death  "  (Ta'an.  23a). 

The  Biblical  commands  regarding  the  treatment  of 
the  brute  (Ex.  xx.  10;  Lev.  wii.  28;  Deut.  xxv.  4; 
Prov.  xii.  10)  are  amplified  in  rabbinical  ethics,  and 
a  special  term  is  coined  for  Ckii.i.iv  TO  Animals 
("za'ar  ha  ale  hay  vim  "  i.  Not  to  sit  down  to  the 
table  before  the  domestic  animals  have  been  fed  is  a 
lesson  derived  from  Deut  xi  15  (Git,  02a).  Com- 
passion for  the  brute  i.s  declared  to  have  been  the 
merit  of  .Moses  which  made  him  the  shepherd  of  his 

people  (Ex,  R,  ii  I,  "bile  Judah  ha-Nasi  saw  in  his 

own  ailment  the  punishment  lor  having  once  failed  to 
ahoM  compassion  for  a  frightened  calf.  Trees  and 
other  things  of  value  also  come  within  the  scope  of 
rabbinical  ethics,  as  their  destruction  is  prohibited, 
according  to  Deut.  xx.  19  (Shab.  108b,  129a,  140b, 
rt  id.).  A  leading  maxim  of  the  Rabbis  is  not  to  in- 
sist on  one's  right,  but  to  act  kindly  and  fairly  "be- 
yond the  line  of  mere  justice"  ("  lifnim  mi  sbural 
ha  din"),  in  order  that  "thou  ma  vest  walk  in  the  way 
Of  good  men  and  keep  tin  paths  Of  the  righteous " 
(Prov.  ii.  20;  B,  M.  88a;  Mek.,  Yitro,  to  Ex.  xvlii. 
20).  R,  Simla!  summarized  the  Law  in  the  words: 
"Its  beginning  is  the  teaching  of  kindness,  and  so 
is  its  ending  "  (Sutah  14a). 

In   this  spirit    the  ethical    sayings  of   the  aneient 

rabbis  have  been  collected  into  special  works,  the  old 
est  of  which  is  the  mishnaic  treatise  Pirke  Abot,  tnd 

into  the  Gemara  like   commentary     Abot    de  Rabbi 


N'atan,  into  Derek  Ercz  Rabbah  and  Derek  Ere?  Zuta, 
and  into  Masscket  Kallah.  The  original  part  of  Tanna 

debe  Bliyahu,  which  appears  to  have 

Ethical       contained   the  text  and    the    Gemara 

Literature    commentary  of  a  Mishnal  I.Iasidim.  be- 

of  longs  to  the  same  class  of  ethical  works 

the  Rabbis,  of  the  tannaitic  period   as  does  Pirke 

di  Rabbenu  ha-Kadosli,  which  begins 
with  a  farewell  address  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  to  his 
children.  All  these  are  probably  survivals  of  an 
ancient  llasidean  literal  lire,  and  therefore  lay  espe- 
cial stress  on  the  virtues  of  Essenism,  chastity,  hu- 
mility, and  saint  liness. 

It  is  therefore  not  merely  accidental  that  the  eth- 
ical WOrks("sifre  musar")  in  medieval  Jewish  litera- 
ture present  the  same  features  of  extreme  piety,  or 
Hasidism,  since  they  were  written  by  German  mystics 
who  claimed  to  be  adepts  in  the  Essenic  traditions  or 
Cabala  coming  fromolder  Oriental  authorities.  The 
oldest  one  among  these  works,  belonging  to  the  mid 
die  of  the  eleventh  century,  bears  the  title  "Ethical 
Will  id'  IJ.  Eliezer  the  Great,"  because  it  starts 
with  a  farewell  address  of  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus; 
but  it  is  really  a  work  of  Eliezer  B.  Isaac  of  Worms 
entitled  "Orhot  Ilayyim."  The  most  elaborate  and 
popular  ethical  work  of  this  kind  is  the  "Sefer 
I.Iasidim"  of  Jidaii  b.  Samuel,  the  Ilasid  of  Re- 
gensburg.  Bis  pupil,  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms, 
wrote  a  halakic-ethical  work  under  the  title  of  "  Ho- 
keah."  Asber  ben  Jehiel  wrote  an  ethical  will 
addressed  to  his  children;  so  did  bis  son  Judah  b. 
Asher(see  Wills,  Ethical).  An  anonymous  ethical 
work,  under  the  title  of  "Orhot  Zaddikim,"  which 
Gudemann  believes  to  have  been  composed  by  Lipp- 
nian  Miilhausen,  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Germany.  Abraham  ha  Levi  Horwitz's  "  Yesh  No- 
halin."  at  tin'  close  of  the  six  lee  nth  century,  and  the 
popular  ethical  work  "  Kali  ha  Yashar,"  by  Ilirsh 
Kaidenower.  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, belong  to  the  same  class  of  German  ethical 
works  with  a  tinge  of  llasidean  mysticism.  More  sys- 
tematic, though  not  philosophical,  arc  the  ethical 
works  "Menorat  ba-Ma'or,"  by  Israel  Alnaqua,  a 
large  part  of  which  has  been  embodied  in  Elijah  b. 
.Moses  di  Yidas'  "Heshit  Hokmah,"  and  the  popular 
"Menorat  ha  Ma'or,"  by  Isaac   ABOAB.      Regarding 

these  and  other  ethical  works  see  Zunz,  "Z.  Q."  pp. 

122- 1. 'i7.  which  contains  examples  of  each,  also 
Hack.    "Die  Sittenlehrcr  voin    Uiten  bis    lNteii.lahr- 

hundcri,"  in  Winter  and  Wunsche,  " Die  JUdische 

Lileratur."  iii.  627-651,  where  examples  are  also 
given;  and  Abrahams,  "Chapters  on  Jewish  Litera- 
ture," 1899,   pp.   189-199.     All  these  medieval  eth 

ical  books  have  one  characteristic  trail:    they  leach 
compassion   and    love    for    Jew    and  Gentile  alike, 
and   insist   on  pure,  unselfish   motives,  and   on   love 
toward  God  and  man,  instead  of  on  hope  for  paradise. 
Bibliography:  m.  Lazarus,  The  Ethics  oj  Judaism,  \"is.  i. 
iiinl  U.,  Philadelphia.  1901-08  itriinsl.  from  the  German);  E. 
Gronebaum,  Die  Sittenlehre  des  Judenthums,  Strasburff, 
1878;  I..  Lazarus,   '/.ur   Characteristic  der  Talmudischen 
F.lhih,  Breslau,  IsTT;  M.Bloch,  DU  Ethih  der  Halacha,  Bu- 
dapest, 1886;  M.  Ulelzlner,  EthicsnJ  tht  Talmud,  \a  Judaism 
,it  Hi,  World'e  Parltamt  nt  m  Religions, pp.  107  118;  Mnrrls 
Joseph.  Jewish  Ethics,  in  Religious  Systems  of  tht   World, 
pp.695  707.  London,  1892;  K.  Kohler,  Tht  Ethics  oj  tin  TdU 
mint,  iii  American  Hebrew,  Nov.,  is:*::  Uarch,  1894;  Perles, 
Boa         Religion  des  Judenthums  Krttisch  Untersucht, 
HcrMii,  1908;    1'iissi'i.  Zedek  u-Mishpat:    ,lu    Rabbinischc 

'I i  /    ,  ■    .  i...  i.  i. .-.      ,: ; iu,u  jr 


'hm,  u,t  u n, i  Rechlslclire,  Vienna,  1848. 
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Philosophical :     The     term     "  Philosophical 

ethics  "  is  here  understood  to  mean  the  philosophical 
principles  on  which  Jewish  thinkers  endeavored  to 
base  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  The  first  of  these  think- 
ers wns  Philo.  The  discussion  of  moral  questions 
enters  very  largely  into  his  writings;  and  although 
his  treatment  is  unsystematic,  his  doctrines  can  be 
traced  easily.  Like  almost  all  other  Greek  philoso- 
phers, Philo  considers  the  end  of  moral  conduct  to 
be  the  desire  for  happiness.  The  so-called  external 
and  corporeal  "goods,"  such  as  wealth,  honors,  and 
the  like,  are  only  "advantages,"  not  in  reality  good 
("Quod  Detenus  Potiori  Insidiari  Soleat,"  ed.  Man- 
ge}', pp.  193-198).  Happiness,  then,  must  consist 
in  the  exercise  of,  and  the  actual  living  in  accord 
with,  excellence,  and,  naturally,  in  accord  with  the 
very  highest  excellence — namely,  with  that  which  is 
the  best  in  man.  This  best  is  the  soul,  which,  being 
an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  finds  its  blessedness  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  the  endeavor  to  imitate 
Him  as  far  as  possible  ("  De  Migratione  Abrahami," 
i.  456).  The  opposite  of  this  "summum  bonum  "  is 
the  mental  self-conceit  which  corresponds  in  the 
moral  sphere  to  self-love  ("  Fragmenta,"  ii.  601).  It 
consists  in  ascribing  the  achievements  in  the  domain 
of  morality  to  man's  creative  intellect (vouc  !7o«/ra<oc), 
instead  of  to  the  universal  mind  (Logos).  In  this 
Philo  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Stoics,  whose 
ethical  principle  he  otherwise  follows;  foraccording 
to  them  man  is  self-sufficing  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  virtues  which  lead  to  the  "summum  bonum." 
Cain  (—  "possession")  typifies,  according  to  Philo, 
the  self-conceited,  who  ascribes  all  to  his  own  mind, 
while  Abel  (—  "  breath  ")  typifies  him  who  attributes 
all  to  the  universal  mind  ("De  Sacrifices  Abelis  et 
Caini,"  i.  163).  "Complete  self-knowledge  involves 
self  despair,  and  he  who  has  despair  of  self  knows 
the  Eternal  "  ("  De  Somnis,"  i.  629). 

In  order  that  man  may  be  responsible  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  possess  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrung.     In  fact  nothing  is  praiseworthy  even  in  the 
best  actions  unless  they  are  done  with  understanding 
and  reason  ("De  Posteritate  Caini,"  i.  241).     .Man 
therefore  was  endowed  with  conscience,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  his  accuser,  judge,  and 
Responsi-    adviser.     Another  condition  which  is 
bility  and   essential  to  man's  responsibility  is  free- 
Free  Will,    dom  of  choice  between  opposing  mo- 
liv.s  ("De  Posteritate  Caini,"  i.  236). 
Man  has  a  twofold  mind:   (1)  the  rational,  directed 
toward  the  universal,  and  (2)  irrational,  which  seeks 
the  particular  and  transient  ("  De  Opificio  Mundi," 
i.  17).     The  latter,  which  is  the  real  moral  agent,  is, 
in  its  original  condition,  morally  neutral,  and  has 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil.     Therefore  praise 
is  reserved  for  conduct  which  requires  some  exertion 
of  the  will,  and  involuntary  offenses  are  blameless 
and  pure. 

The  source  of  evil  is  the  body,  which  plots  against 
the  soul  ("  De  Allegoriis  Legum,"  i.  100).  Closely 
connected  with  the  body  are  t  lie  senses  and  their  off- 
spring, thepassii  ins,  which,  although,  asa divine  gift, 
they  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  are  in  antagonism  to 
reason.  The  highest  principle  of  morality  is  there 
fore  that  taught  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics;  namely, 
the  utmost  possible  renunciation  of  sensuality  and 


the  extirpation  of  desire  and  the  passions  (ib.).  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  the  adoption  of  asceticism 
("De  Abrahamo,"  ii.  4,  14).  Before  addicting  one- 
self to  a  contemplative  life  he  must  have  discharged 
the  duties  toward  mankind  —  toward  relatives, 
friends,  members  of  the  tribe,  country,  and  race — 
and  even  toward  animals. 

"  If  you  see  any  one,"  says  Philo,  "  refusing  to  eat  or  drink  at 
the  customary  times,  or  declining  to  wash  and  anoint  his  body, 
or  neglecting  his  clothes,  or  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  these  ways  simulating  self-control,  you  should  pity 
his  delusions,  and  show  him  the  path  by  which  self-control  may 
really  be  attained"  ("De  eo  Quod  Deterlus  Potiori  Insidia- 
ri Soleat,"  I.  195). 

Like  Plato,  Philo  recognizes  four  Cardinal  Viu- 
tuks  and  considers  goodness  to  be  the  highest  of  them. 
This  idea  is  represented  by  the  river  which  watered 
paradise.     As  this  river  is  said  to  have  divided  into 

four  great  streams,  so  goodness  corn- 
Cardinal  prises  four  virtues;  namely,  prudence, 
Virtues.      fortitude,    temperance,     and     justice 

("De  Allegoriis  Legum, "i.  56).  Else- 
where Philo  describes  the  chief  virtues  as  piety  and 
humanity  ("Human."  ii.  39)  or  as  piety  and  justice 
("Proemiis  et  Prenis,"  ii.  406).  Of  these  piety  takes 
the  leading  place.  It  consists  in  loving  God  as  the 
Benefactor,  or  at  least  fearing  Him  as  the  Kuler  and 
Lord  ("  De  Vict.  Offer."  ii.  257).  "A  life  according 
to  God  is  defined  by  Moses  as  a  life  that  loves  God" 
("  De  Post.  Caini,"  i.  228).  The  virtue  of  temper- 
ance is  of  great  importance.  It  is  typified  by  the 
brazen  serpent ;  for  if  the  mind,  having  been  bitten 
by  pleasure,  the  serpent  of  Eve,  is  able  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  temperance,  the  serpent  of  Moses, 
and  through  it  to  see  God,  it  shall  live  ("De  Alle- 
goriis Legum,"  i.  80).  Closely  connected  with  tem- 
perance is  self-control,  which  is  also  the  enemy  of 
pleasure  and  desire  ("De  Opificio  Mundi,"  i.  39).  As 
waging  war  against  pleasure,  Philo,  in  opposition 
to  Greek  philosophers,  considers  labor  as  a  means  of 
human  progress  ("  De  Sacrificiis  Abelis  et  Caini,"  i. 
168).  Fortitude,  according  to  Philo,  does  not  con- 
sist in  martial  but  in  moral  courage  (comp.  Abot  iv. 
1).  He  values  prayer  greatly,  which  is  the  fairest 
flower  of  piety;  but  it  must  be  sincere  and  inward; 
for  piety  does  not  consist  in  making  clean  the  body 
with  baths  and  purifications  ("Cherubim,"  i.  156). 
Those  who  mistake  bodily  mortifications  for  tem- 
perance, and  ritual  for  holiness,  arc  to  be  pitied 
("DeeoQuod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiari  Soleat,"  i. 
195). 

The  four  characteristics  of  a  pious  soul  are  hope 
(which  is  connected  with  prayer),  joy,  peace,  and 
forgiveness.     "  Behave  to  jour  servants,"  says  Philo, 

"as  you  pray  that  God  may  behave  to 

Character-    you.     For  as  we  hear  them  so  shall  we 

istics         be  heard,  and  as  we  regard  them  so 

of  Saintli-    shall  we  be  regarded.     Let  us  show 

ness.         pity  for  pity  so  that  we  may  receive 

back  like  for  like"  ("Fragmenta," 
ii.  672).  Philo  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance. "Never  to  sin,"  says  he,  "is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  God,  perhaps  also  of  a  divine  man;  to 
repent  is  the  quality  of  a  wise  man"("De  Pro- 
fugis,"  i.  569). 

For  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  the  Saboraim,  and 
the  Geonim  of  the  time  of  Saadia  the  ruling  princi- 
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pies  of  life  were  derived  from  tin-  current  concep- 
tion of  God  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Jewish 

people  stood  toward  Him.     Morality 

No  Moral    was  to  'these  Jewish  philosophers  the 

Philosophy  embodied  will  of  God.     Their  maxim 

in  Talmud,   was:    "It  is  not  speculation    that    is 

essential,  but  practise";  and  fur  the 
practise  of  morality  the  .lews  had  to  follow  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Bible  and  Talmud.  Under  the 
influence  of  Greek  and  Arabic   philosophy,  Jewish 

thinkers  turned  their  attention  to  the  ethical  side 
of  Judaism  also,  the  underlying  principles  of  which 
they  endeavored  to  systematize  and  to  bring  as  far 
as  possible  into  accordance  with,  the  ethical  teachings 
of  the  philosophers.  Saadia  in  several  passages  of 
his  I'cligio-philosophical  work  "11a  Kmunot  weha 
De'ot "  deals  with  ethical  questions,  as  those  of  free 

will,  providence,  and  others,  and  devotes  his  last 
< ■ha] iter  to  human  conduct.  That  happiness  is  the  re- 
sult of  morality  is  assumed  by  him  as  a  tail  ;  the  only 
qui  stion  for  him  is,  which  is  the  highest  virtue  leading 
thereto.  Accordingly  he  points  out  thirteen  differ- 
ent views  on  the  highest  virtue,  and  warns  against 
adopting  anyone  of  them.  For  him  the  ideal  order 
of  life  lies  in  the  cooperation  of  all  the  legitimate 
inclinations  suggested  by  the  two  ruling  faculties  of 
the  soul,  love  and  aversion,  with  each  inclination  in 
its  due  place  and  proportion;  the  third  faculty  of 
the  soul,  the  faculty  of  discernment.  (m2."l  PI3)  be- 
ing the  judge  that  is  to  control  the  other  two. 
Saadia  condemns  complete  asceticism,  and  disap- 
proves of  the  total  neglect  of  the  world's  pursuits 
even  when  such  neglect  is  due  to  the  desire  for 
learning. 

However,  Saadia's  excursion  in  the  field  of  ethics 
was  of  small  importance.  He  touches  very  slightly 
upon  the  qualities  which  result  from  the  forces  of 
tin-  soul,  and  thus  leaves  his  readers  in  the  dark  as 
to  one  half  of  the  system  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
struct. A  system  of  the  principles  of  ethics,  inde- 
pendent of  religious  dogma  or  belief,  was  given  by 

Solomon  ibu  Gabirol  in  a  special  work  entitled  "T-ik 

kun    Meddot    ha-Nefesh"     (The     lin 

Ibn  pro vement  of  the  Moral  Qualities  ),  in 

Gabirol's     which  he  deals  with  the  principles  and 

Ethics.      conditions  of  virtue,  the  goal  of  life, 

and  the  particular  circumstances,  phe 

nomena.  and  results  of  moral  conduct.  Man  is,  ac- 
cording to  Qabirol,  the  tinal  object  of  the  risible 
world.  He  has  two  divine  gifts  in  common  with  an- 
gels   speech  and  reason.    Like  Plato,  Gabirol  holds 

that  evil  is  not  innate  in  man  ;  the  immortal  and  re 
tional  soul  comes  pure  from  the  hands  Of  God ;  only 

tin-  vegetative  soul  is  the  home  of  sensual  desires, 

which  are  the  source   of  all  evil.      The  aim   of  man 

therefore  must  be  to  restrain  his  sensual  desires  to  the 

indefensible  minimum.  This  can  be  done  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  of  his  own  being  and  of  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  by  moral  conduct.  The  qualities 
of  the  soul,  or  the  virtues  and  vices,  an-  ascribed  In 

Gabirol  to  the  five  senses,  which  are  constituted  by 

tlie   live  humors.      As   the  humors   maybeiinnlili.il 

by  another,  so  can  the  senses  be  controlled,  and 

the  qualities  of  the  soul  be  trained  unto  good  or  evil. 
The  goal  of  human  endeavor  is  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  man's  soul  with  the  higher  world.   The  more 


he  divests  himself  of  bodily  sensuality  the  nearer 
his  soul  approaches  to  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
highest  stages  of  the  spiritual  world.  Ibu  Gabirol's 
system  has  the  defect  of  being  onesided,  in  that 
it  treats  only  of  the  live  physical  senses  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  senses,  such  as  perception  and 
understanding,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul. 

A  system  of  ethics  was  propounded  by  Ibn  Gabi- 
rol's contemporary,  Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibu  Pakuda, 
in  his  work  "  I  [ohot  ha-Lebabot."  It 
Bahya's  has  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Ethics.  system  of  Gabirol ;  but  it  is  more  defi- 
nitely religious  in  character,  and  deals 
mote  \\  it li  tie-  practical  side  of  Jewish  ethics.  Like 
It'll  Gabirol,  Bahya  teaches  that  man  is  the-  tinal  oh- 
ject  of  this  visible-  world,  distinguished  alike  by  his 
form,  activity,  and  intellect.  The  aim  and  goal  of 
all  ethical  self-discipline  he  declares  to  be  the  love 
of  God.  Amid  all  the  earthly  attractions  and  en- 
joyments, the  soul  yearns  toward  the  fountain  of  its 
life,  God,  in  whom  alone  it  finds  happiness  and  joy. 
Study  and  self-discipline  are  the  means  by  which 
the  smil  is  diverted  from  the  evil  passions.  The 
standard  of  morality  is  the  Law  ;  but  one  must  pene- 
trate into  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  613  pre- 
cepts which  show  the  "  via  media,''  equally  removed 
from  sensuality  and  from  contempt  of  the  world, 
both  of  which  are  abnormal  and  injurious.  Like 
Philo,  Hahya  values  hope  highly,  and  shares  the 
opinion  of  Ibn  Gabirol  that  humility  is  the  highest 
quality  of  the  soul ;  it  causes  its  possessor  to  be  gen- 
tle  toward  his  fellow  men,  to  overlook  their  short- 
comings, ami  to  forgive  injuries.  The  characteris- 
tic feature  of  Bahya's  ethical  system  is  his  tendency 
toward  asceticism,  which,  although  not  directly  ad- 
Yoiatiil,  may  be  s.  en  in  every  line',  lb- recommends 
fasting,  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  renuncia- 
tion of  all  tiiat  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Abraham  bar  Ijiyya  followed  Bd.iya.  In  his 
homily  in  four  chapters  on  repentance,  entitled 
"  llegyoii  ha  Ne-fesh,"  he  divides  the-  laws  of  Moses, 
to  correspond  with  the  three  classes  of 
Abraham  pious  men,  into  three  groups,  namely: 
bar  Hiyya.  (1)  the  Decalogue,  the  first  command- 
ment of  which  is  merely  an  introduc- 
tion accentuating  the  divine  origin  and  the  eternal 
goal  of  the  Law;  (2)  the  group  of  laws  contained  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Moses,  intend- 
ed for  the  people  during  their  wandering  in  the  desert 
or  during  the  Exile,  to  render  them  B  holy  congrega- 
tion; (8)  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  intended  for 
the  people  living  in  an  agricultural  state  and  forming 
a  "kingdom  of  justice."  All  these  laws  are  only 
necessary  while  sensuality  prevails;  but  in  the  time 
of  the  Messianic  redemption,  when  the  evil  spirit 
shall  have  vanished,  no  other  laws  than  those  given 
in    the    Decalogue  will    be   necessary.      The   note  of 

asceticism  is  still  more  accentuated  in  the"Hegyon 

ha  N'efesh  "  than  in  "Hobot  ha  Lcbabot,"  and  Abra- 
ham   bar   Hiyya  went    so   far  as   to   praise  celibacy, 

which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses 
According  to  Hiyya,  the  non-Jew  may  attain  as  high 
a  degree-  of  godliness  as  the  Jew  ("Hegyon  ha- 
Nefesh,"  Sa). 

As  the  firm  adversary  of  any  kind  of  speculation. 
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Juduli  ha-Levi  is  not  much  concerned  with  etliiial 
philosophy;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  his 
time,  lie  irrais  philosophically  some  ethical  ques- 
tions, such  as  free  will,  rewards,  and  punishment,  lie 
follows  tin-  beaten  tracks  of  his  predecessors,  espe- 
cially Saadia.  The  versatile  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in 
his  "  Yesod  Moreh  "  laid  down  the  important  doc- 
trine that  the  fundamental  moral  principles  which 
relate  to  all  times  and  peoples  were  "known  by  the 
power  of  the  mind  before  the  Law  was  declared  by 
Moses,"  or,  in  other  words,  ethical  laws  are  universal 
(romp.  Kant's  "Categorical  Imperative'').  He  fur- 
thermore declared  that  the  motive  leading  to  right 
acting  was  internal. 

A  new  departure  in  the  field  of  ethics  was  taken  by 

Maimonides.     As  in  metaphysics,  he  closely  follows 

Aristotle.     Maimonides'  ethical  views 

The  Ethics  are  to   be  found   in  his   introduction 

of  Mai-  and  commentary  to  Abot,  in  various 
monides.  passages  of  the  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot," 
and  in  his  "Tad  ha-Hazakah,"  espe- 
cially in  the  "  Hilkot  De'ot"  and  "HilkotTeshubah." 
In  Maimonides'  opinion  ethics  and  religion  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  together,  and  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  aim  either  directlv  or  indirectly  at  morality 
("Perakim,"  iv.  ;  "Moreh  Nebukim,"  iii.  33).  The 
final  aim  of  the  creation  of  this  world  is  man  ;  that 
of  man  is  happiness.  This  happiness  can  not  con- 
sist in  the  activity  which  he  has  in  common  with 
other  animals,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect 
which  leads  to  the  cognition  of  truth.  The  highest 
cognition  is  that  of  God  and  His  unity  ;  consequently 
the  "summum  bonum  "  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  not 
through  religion,  but  through  philosophy.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  philosopher 
and.  according  to  Maimonides,  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, who  praises  (ix.  23)  neither  bodily  perfection, 
nor  riches,  nor  ethical  perfection,  but  intellectual 
perfection.  The  first  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
"summum  bonum  "  is  to  subdue  sensuality  and  to 
render  the  body  subservient  to  reason.  In  order  that 
man  should  be  considered  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
creation  of  tins  world  he  must  be  perfect  morally 
and  intellectually.  Neither  the  wise  lacking  virtue 
nor  the  virtuous  lacking  knowledge  can  be  perfect. 
Yin  iir  ami  \  ice  have  their  source  in  the  five  faculties 
of  the  soul :  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  imagina 
tive,  the  appetitive,  and  the  deliberative.  The  soul 
is  to  the  intellect  what  matter  is  to  form:  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  both  good  and  evil,  according  to  the 
choice  made  by  the  deliberative  faculty.  Human 
excellence  is  either  of  the  appetitive  faculty  (moral 
virtues);  or  of  the  deliberative  faculty  (intellectual 
\  irtues).  The  appetitive  virtues  are  numerous,  ami 
include  courage,  temperance,  magna- 
Moral  and  dimity,  truthfulness,  etc.  The  rices 
In-  of  the  appetitive   faculty  consist  in 

tellectual     the   opposites   of   the  appetitive  vir- 

Virtues.      tues;    for    instance,    cowardice    and 

rashness  ate  the  opposite  extremes  of 

courage),  and   both  are  vices.      However,   to  make 

virtue  deserving   of   praise   and  vice  deserving  of 

blame   there    must    be  deliberate    preference.      Man 

possesses  a  natural   capacity    for  judging  g 1  ami 

evil,  ami  lie  is  perfectly  free  in  his  choice  (see 
Fhee-Will).      Therefore   the   rewards  or   punish- 


ments promised  for  the  observance  or  infraction 
of  the  precepts  fall  also  upon  him  who  has  not 
been  forewarned  by  revelation  or  religion.  Intel- 
lectual perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  the  study  of 
philosophy,  beginning  with  the  preparatory  study 
of  mechanics  and  mathematics.  Maimonides  distin- 
guishes seven  degrees  in  the  religious  and  intellect  ual 
development  of  man;  the  lowest  being  that  of  bar- 
barism, the  highest  that  of  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  attained  only  when  one's  intellectual  energy 
is  so  predominant  that  all  the  coarser  functions  of 
the  body  are  held  in  abeyance. 

These  are  the  main  principles  upon  which  Mai- 
monides based  the  general  ethical  system  of  Judaism. 
They  are  essentially  those  of  Aristotle,  but  clad  in 
a  Jewish  garb  and  supported  by  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  Talmud.  In  the  field  of  personal 
ethics  Maimonides  established  rules  deduced  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Rabbis.  These 
rules  deal  with  man's  obligations  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellow  men.  To  the  obligations  of  man  to  him- 
self belong  the  keeping  of  oneself  in  health  through 
leading  a  regular  life,  by  seeking  medical  advice  in 
sickness,  by  observing  cleanliness  of  the  body  and 
of  clothing,  by  earning  a  livelihood,  etc.  The  re- 
quisites for  the  soundness  of  the  soul  are  peace 
(contentment),  moderation  in  joy  and  in  grief. 
Maimonides  considers  as  a  noble  characteristic  of 
the  soul  the  disinclination  to  receive  presents.  Pity 
is  a  generous  quality  of  the  soul.  To  develop  this 
sentiment  the  Law  forbade  cruelty  to  animals. 
Mutual  love  and  sociability  are  necessary  for  men. 
The  sentiment  of  justice  prescribed  by  the  Law 
consists  in  respecting  the  property  and  honor  of 
others  even  though  they  be  one's  slaves. 

Shem-Tob  Falaquera  wrote  four  works  on  various 
ethical  questions,  namely:  "Iggeret  Hanhagat  ha- 
Guf  weha-Nefesh,"  on  the  control  of  the  body  and 
the  soul;  "Zeri  ha-Yagon,"on  resignation  and  forti- 
tude under  misfortune;  "Reshit  Hokmah,"  treating 
of  moral  duties;  "Sefer  ha-Ma'alot,"  on  the  different 
degrees  of  human  perfection.  In  all  these  works 
Shem-Tob  followed  closely  the  teachings  of  Mai 
monides. 

Ethics  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Cabala. 
According  to  the  cabalists,  moral  perfection  of  man 
influences  the  ideal  world  of  the  Sefirot ;  for  although 
the  Setirot  expect  everything  from  the 
In  En  Sof,  the  En  Sof  itself  is  dependent 

the  Cabala,  upon  man:  he  alone  can  bring  about 
the  divine  effusion.  The  dew  that 
vivifies  the  universe  flows  from  the  just.  By  the 
practise  of  virtue,  by  moral  perfection,  man  may  in- 
crease the  outflow  of  heavenly  grace.  Even  phys- 
ical life  is  subservient  to  virtue.  This,  says  the 
Zohar,  is  indicated  in  the  words  '"  for  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain"  (Gen.  ii.  5),  which  mean 
that  there  had  not  yet  been  beneficent  action  in 
heaven  because  man  had  not  yet  given  the  impul- 
sion. 

The  necessary  requirements  for  deserving  the 
title  of  "just"  are  love  of  God,  love  of  man,  truth, 
prayer,  study,  and  fulfilment  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Law.  Love  of  God  is  the  final  object  of  the 
being  of  the  soul.  "In  love  is  found  the  secret  of 
the  divine  unity:  it   is  love  that   unites  the  higher 
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and  lower  stages,  and  thai  lifts  everything  to  that 
stage  where  ;ill  must  be  one"  (Zohar  ii.  216a).    The 

life  beyond  is  u  life  of  complete  con- 

The  templation  and  complete  love.     Love, 

Virtues  of    which  by  the  action  of  the  Sefirah 

the  Just.     "Grace  "spreads  order  and  harmony  in 

the  ideal  world,  must  also  bring  order 
and  harmony  into  the  earthly  world,  especially  into 
the  Bociety  of  man.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  the  world. 
To  use  the  very  words  of  the  cabalists,  it  is  the  great 
seal  by  which  the  human  spirit  was  engraved  on 
matter:  and  as  an  earthly  king  likes  to  see  his  effigy 
on  the  coins  of  his  realm,  the  King  of  the  unh  ei  se 
likes  to  see  the  stamp  of  truth  on  man.  In  the  act 
of  prayer  the  body  coop,  rates  with  t  he  soul,  and  bj 
this  the  union  of  this  world  with  the  ideal  is  effected. 
The  divine  wisdom  which  governed  the  creation  of 
the  world  finds  its  expression  in  human  know  ledge. 
Accordingly,  knowledge  of  the  Law,  in  its  ethical 
as  well  as  religious  aspects,  is  a  means  toward  influ- 
encing the  ideal  world.  Moreover,  through  study 
man  escapes  the  seductions  of  evil.  Evil  lies  in 
matter,  and  is  conscious  of  itself;  then-ton-  it  can  lie 
Conquered.  Evil  is  necessary,  for  without  it  there 
can  be  no  good.  The  Zohar  says  that  every  man 
should  so  live  that  at  the  close  of  every  day  he  can 
say,  "  I  have  not  wasted  my  day  "  (i.  221b). 

The  later  philosophic  writers,  e.  (j.,  Gersonides and 
Allio,  mainly  repeal  the  ethical  viewsof  Maimonides 
till  the  epoch-making  appearance  of  Spinoza,  who 
neither  in  source  nor  in  influence  is  strictly  Jewish. 
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Modern:    Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to 

treat  of  the  agreements  and  differences  between  the 
concepts  ami  theories  and  the  resulting  practises  "I 
Jewish  ethics  and  those  of  the  main  ethical  schools 

of  r leru  times.     The  fundamental   teachings  of 

Judaism  base  ethics  on  the  concept  that  the  uni- 
verse is  under  purpose  and  law  — that  is,  thai  it  eon 

stitutes  a  moral  order,  created  and  gtlitll  d  bj   di\  ine 

will,  a  personal  God,  in  wh thought,  will,  and  be- 
ing are  identical  and  coincident,  and  who  therefore  is 

the  All  Good,  his  very  nature  excluding  evil.  Man. 
"created  in  the  image  of  Cod,"  is  a  free  moral  agent, 
endowed  (1)  with  the  perception  which  distinguishes 
right  from  wrong,  riglil  I"  ing  that  which  harmo- 
nizes with  the  moral  or.hr  of  things  and  serves  its 
purposes,  wrong  being  that  which  is  out  of  conso 

nance  with  this  order  and  would   conflict  with  and 

oppose  i' ;   and  (2)  with  the  will  and  the  power 


to  choose  and  do  the  right  and  eschew  and  abandon 
the  wrong. 

The  moral  law.  therefore,  is  autonomous;  man 
finds  it  involved  in  his  own  nature.  Man  being 
composed  of  body  and  soul,  or  mind,  moral  action  is 
nol  automatic  or  instinctive.  It  lias  to  overcome  the 
opposition  arising  from  the  animal  elements  (appe- 
tites, selfishness),  which  are  intended  to  he  under  the 
control,  and  serve  the  purposes,  of  the  mind  and 
soul.  Recognition  of  right,  the  resolve  to  do  it,  and 
the  execution  of  this  resolve,  are  the  three  moments 
in  the  moral  act.      The  impelling  motive  is  not  what 

outwardlj  results  from  the  acl  (reward  or  punish- 
ment), hut  the  desire  and  intention  to  he  and  become 
what  man  should  and  may  he.  Man  thus  is  a  moral 
personality,  as  such  able  to  harmonize  bis  conduct 
with  the  purposesof  the  All,  and  through  such  con- 
cordance lift  his  individual  self  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  an  abiding  force  in  the  moral  order 
of  tilings.  Every  man  is  and  may  act  as  amoral 
personality;  the  "suuunum  bonum"  is  the  realiza- 
tion on  earth  of  conditions  in  which  every  man  may 
live  the  life  consonant  with  his  dignity  as  a  moral 
personality.  This  state  is  the  "  Messianic  kingdom  " 
(D'D^'  ITD^D'-  The  assurance  that  this  kingdom 
will  come  and  that  right  is  might  has  roots  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  universe  and  the  world  of  man 
as  a  moral  cosmos,  Israel,  by  virtue  of  being  the 
historic  people  whose  genius  flowered  (1)  in  the  ree- 
Ognition  of  the  moral  purposes  underlying  life  and 
time  and  world  (see  God),  and  the  ultimate  (JV")nN3 
D'13'ill  triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  as  well  as  (2)  in 
the  apprehension  of  man's  dignity  and  destiny  as  a 
moral  personality,  derives  from  its  history  the  right, 
and  is  therefore  under  obligation,  to  anticipate  in  iis 
own  life  the  conditions  of  the  Messianic  fulfilment, 
thus  illustrating  the  possibility  and  potency  of  a 
life  consonant  with  the  implications  of  the  moral 
order  of  things,  and  by  example  influencing  all  men 
io  seek  anil  And  the  aim  of  human  life-  in  the  ambi- 
tion to  establish  among  men  the  moral  harmonics  re- 
sulting from  the  recognition  that  man  is  a  moral 
personality,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  universe 
are  under  moral  law, 

I.  Jewish  ethics,  then,  differs  from  the  Christian 

in  insisting  that  man,  now  as  in  the  beginning,  si  ill 

has  the  power  to  discern  between  right 

In-  and    wrong    and    to    choose     between 

tuitional.     them.     The  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  sinner,  are  not 
taught  or  recognized.     Then-lore  Jewish  ethics  is 
no!  tinged  with  quietism  or  Asceticism.      Resigna- 
tion and  submission  are  not  among  the  tendencies  it 

fosters  or  justifies.  Resistance  to  evil,  and  itsdis 
comfiture  by  remedial  and  positive  good,  is  the  key- 
note of  Jewish  morality,  individual  as  will  as  social. 
Pessimism  and  optimism  alike  are  eliminated  by  a 
higher  synthesis ;  the  former  as  negative  of  tin- in- 
herent godliness  (or  morally  purposed  creation)  of 
the  universe  and  the  essential  Worthiness  of  human 
lite,  the  tatter  as  ignoring  the  place  assigned  [o  man 
ill  the  economy  of  things,  and.  with  its  one  sided 
insistence  that  "whatever  is,  is  light."  paralyzing 
man's  energies.  Meliorism,  the  conscious  elTort  at 
improvement,  perhaps  expresses  the  character  of 
.hw  ish  ethics. 
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II.  Neither  is  Jewish  ethics  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
common-sense  moralism  of  Shaftesbury  ami  Hutchi- 
son, or  that  of  Wolff  and  the  school  of  the  "  Aufklji- 
rungsphilosophie."  Theirs  is  a  system  of  moral  hed- 
onism, which  reduces  the  moral  life  to  an  equation  in 
happiness,  gross  or  refined,  sensual  or  spiritual. 
The  desire  for  happiness  is  not  the  true  basis  of 
ethics.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  insisted  on  by  this  school, 
that  happiness,  except  in  the  sense  of  the  feeling  of 
inner  harmony  with  the  implications  and  obligations 
of  human  personality,  attends  moral  action  as  does 
effect  follow  upon  cause.  Like  all  hedonism,  that 
of  the  moralists,  too,  verges  on  utilitarianism,  the 
theory  that  what  is  useful  (to  oneself,  or  to  the 
greater  number)  is  moral.  In  the  modification  of 
the  original  equation  between  utility  and  morality, 
which  makes  the  "happinessof  the  greater  number  " 
the  test  of  goodness  and  the  motive  of  moral  action, 
utilitarianism  has  virtually  abandoned  its  maiu  con- 
tention without  explaining  why,  in  cases  of  conflict 
between  individual  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the 
greater  number,  the  individual  should  forego  his 
immediate  or  ultimate  advantage ;  for  the  contention 
that  egotism  always  is  shortsighted,  reaching  out 
for  immediate  and  cheaper  pleasure  at  the  loss  of 
remoter  but  more  precious  advantages,  virtually 
denies  the  efficiency  of  utilitarianism  as  normative 
of  human  conduct  and  relations.  Jewish  ethics  does 
not  deny  that  spiritual  pleasure  is  a  concomitant 
of  moral  action,  nor  that  moral  conduct  leads  to 
consequences  redounding  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
But,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  hedonism  and  utili- 
tarianism, Jewish  ethics  does  not  regard  these  at- 
tending feelings  or  resulting  consequences  as  other 
than  morally  inconsequential.  They 
Au-  are  not  proposed  as  motives  or  aims. 

tonomous.    In    other    words,    worthiness     (holi- 
ness) is  the  aim  and  the  test  of  moral 
conduct,  according  to  Jewish  ethical  teaching. 

This  reveals  how  far  Jewish  ethics  agrees  with  that 
of  Kant,  who  more  than  any  other  has  left  his  impress 
upon  modern  ethical  thought.  Kant,  in  insisting 
that  no  ulterior  purpose  should  determine  human 
action — going  even  to  the  extreme  of  holding  that 
the  degree  of  repugnance  which  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  absence  of  pleasure  and  delight,  alone  attest 
I  1m  mural  value  of  a  deed — was  moved,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  his  dissent  from  the  shallow  "hedonism" 
of  the  "  moralists  "  (intuitionalists),  and  on  the  other 
by  a  psychology  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  dogma  of  original  sin.  Nothing  is  good 
but  the  "good  will."  But  man's  will  is  not  natu- 
rally g 1.  The  "  good  "  man,  therefore,  must  strug- 
gle against  his  natural  inclination.  The  absence  of 
gratification,  the  amount  of  the  unwillingness  over- 
eome,  are  indicative  of  the  goodness  of  the  will. 
Christian  and  hedonistic  predications  of  rewardsand 
punishments  (temporal  or  eternal),  for  good  and  evil 
conduct  respectively,  led  Kant  to  the  demand  that 
purpose  lie  eliminated  altogether  from  the  equation 
of  moral  conduct  Jewish  ethics  shares  with  Kant 
the  insistence  that  consequences,  temporal  or  etet 
aal,  shall  not  determine  action.  But  the  psychol- 
ogy upon  which  Jewish  ethics  is  grounded  recog- 
nizes that  while  pleasure  and  delight,  orsocial  utility, 
are  not  to  be  lifted  into  the  potencies  of  motives. 


they  are  possible  results  and  concomitants  of  moral 
action.  As  with  Kant,  Jewish  ethics  is  based  on  the 
solemnity  and  aw  fulness  of  the  moral  "ought," 
which  it  regards  as  the  categorical  imperative,  im- 
plied and  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 

But  Jewish  ethics  sees  in  this  immediate  fact  of 
human  consciousness  and  reason  a  relation,  beyond 
the  human,  to  the  essential  force  of  the  universe 
(God).  Because  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
he  has,  with  this  consciousness  of  obligation,  "con- 
science," the  sense  of  harmony,  or  the  reverse,  of  his 
self  with  this  essential  destiny  of  man.  The  funda- 
mental maxim  of  Jewish  as  of  Kantian  ethics  insists 
upon  such  action  as  may  and  should  be  imitated  by 
all.  But  in  Jewish  ethics  this  applicability  is 
grounded  on  the  assurance  that  every  man,  as  God's 
image,  is  a  moral  personality,  therefore  au  agent, 
not  a  tool  or  a  thing.  Equally  with  Kant,  Jewish 
ethics  insists  on  the  autonomy  of  the  moral  law,  but 
it  does  this  because  this  moral  law  is  in  God  and 
through  God;  because  it  is  more  inclusive  than  man 
or  humanity,  having  in  itself  the  assurance  of  being 
the  essential  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  that  is 
realizable.  It  is  not  a  mere  "ought"  which  de- 
mands, but  a  certainty  that  man  "can  "  do  what  he 
"ought  to  do,"  because  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
are  attuned  to  the  same  "ought"  and  are  making 
for  righteousness.  This  view  alone  gives  a  firm 
basis  to  the  moral  life.  It  gives  it  both  reality  and 
content.  The  categorical  imperative  as  put  by  Kant 
is  only  formal.  Jewish  ethics  fills  the  categorical 
imperative  with  positive  content  by  holding  that 
it  is  man's  duty  as  determined  by  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  human  family,  and  as  purposed  in  the 
moral  order  of  things,  to  establish  on  earth  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom,  or,  in  Christian  ethics,  "  the  commu- 
nity of  saints."  the  "kingdom  of  God." 

III.  Jewish  ethics  deduces  and  proclaims  its  de- 
mands from  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  Determin- 
ism in  all  its  varieties  denies  human  freedom  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  "soul"  is  dependent  upon,  and 
therefore  controlled  and  limited  by,  the  body.  The 
contention  of  the  determinists  has  not  been  proved. 

The  material  elements  are  substrata  of 
Free  Will,    the  human  person ;  as  such  they  are 

factors  of  his  being.  But  the  "  soul " 
or  "  will  "  nevertheless  has  the  power  to  resist  and 
neutralize  the  effects  of  the  material  factors.  The 
latter,  within  certain  extent,  hamper  or  help;  but 
whether  increasing  the  difficulties  or  not,  which  the 
"  will "  encounters  in  asserting  itself,  the  material 
elements  may  be  and  are  under  the  will's  control, 
even  to  their  destruction  (e.  g.,  in  suicide).  The  ma- 
terialistic constructions  have  not  weakened  the  foun- 
dations  of  Jewish  ethics. 

(2)  Because  empirically  invariable  regularity  of 
human  action  has  been  established  by  moral  statis- 
tics. At  most  the  tablesof  moral  statistics  prove  the 
influence  of  social  conditions  as  brakes  or  stimuli  to 
human  will-power;  but,  confronted  by  the  crucial 
question,  Why  does  one  individual  and  not  another 
commit  the  (irregular)  act?  the  theory  fails ignomini- 
ously.  It  does  not  prove  that  social  conditions  are 
permanent.  Man  has  changed  them  at  hisown  will 
under  deeper  insight  into  the  law  of  his  moral  rela- 
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rions  to  other  men.  Hence  the  arguments  derived 
from  moral  statistics  il"  not  touch  the  kernel  ol  the 
Jewish  doctrii f  tin-  moral  freedom  of  man. 

(3)  Because  will  is  determined  03  motives,  and 
these  arise  out  of  conditions  fixed  by  hereditj  and 
environment.  The  utmosl  this  contention  estab 
lishes  is  that  men  -.in-  responsible  for  the  conditions 
thej  bequeath  to  posterity.  These  conditions  may 
render  difficult  or  easy  the  assertion  of  the  will  in 
the  choice  of  motives,  bul  they  can  not  deprive  the 
will  of  the  power  tochoose.  Environment  may  at 
will  be  changed,  and  the  motives  arising  from  it 
thereby  modified.  Jewish  ethics  is  not  grounded 
1  m  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free  will,  but  on  that  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  between  motives.  Man  acts 
upon  motives;  but  education,  discipline,  the  train- 
ing of  om's  mind  to  recognize  the  bearing  which 
the  motives  have  upon  action  and  to  test  them  by 
their  concordance  with  or  dissonance  from  the  idea] 
of  human  conduct  involved  in  man's  higher  destiny, 
enable  man.  to  make  the  better  choice  and  to  elim- 
inate all  baser  moth  es.  Even  conceding  the  utmost 
that  the  theory  of  determining  motives  establishes, 
Jewish  ethics  continues  on  safe  ground  when  predi- 
cating the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

(4)  Because  human  freedom  lias  been  denied  on 
theological  grounds  as  incompatible  with  the  om- 
nipotence and  prescience  of  God  (see  Luther; 
M\m<  in  ws;  Predestination;  comp. Koran, sura 

xvii.;  I).  P.  Strauss,  "Die  Christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre."  i.  363:  Spinoza's  "immanent"  God).  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been  felt  also  by 
Jewish  philosophers  (see  Stein,  "Das  Problem  der 
Willensfreiheit  ").      Still,  the  difficulties  are  largelj 

of  a  scholastic  nature.  Jewish  ethics  gives  man  the 
liberty  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  divine 
purposes  or  to  attempt  to  place  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Without  this  freedom  moral  life  is 
robbed  of  its  morality.  Man  can  do  naught  against 
God  except  work  his  own  defeat ;  he  can  do  all  with 
God  by  working  in  harmony  with  the  moral  pur- 
and  di  stin\   underlying  life. 

IV.  Jewish  it  hi' s  is  not  weakened  by  the  theories 

that  evolution  may  be  established  in  the  history  of 
moral  ideas  and  practise;  that  the  standards  of  right 

and    wrung   have  changed;    and    that. 
Relation      conscience  has  spoken  a  multitude  of 
to  Evo-       dialeets.     Even  the  theory  of  Spencer 
lutionist      and   others  that   conscience  is  only  a 
Ethics.       slow  accretion  of  impressions  and  ex- 
periences based  upon  the  utility  of 
certain  acts  is  not  fatal  to  the  main  principles  of  the 
Jewish  ethical  theory.      Evolution  at  its  best  merely 

traces  the  development  of  the  moral  life;  it  offers 

no  solution  of  its  origin,  why  man  has  come  to 
develop  this  peculiar  range  of  judgments  upon  his 
past  conduct,  and  evolve  ideals  regulative  of  future 
conduct  Human  nature,  then,  in  its  constitution, 
must  have  carried  potentially  from  the  beginning 
all  that  really  evolved   from  and  through  it   in   the 

slow  process  of  time.  Man  thus  tends  toward  the 
moralities,  and  these  are  refined  and  spiritualized  in 
Increasing  measure.    Jewish  ethics  is  thus  untouched 

in  its  core  by  the  evolutional  method  of  treatment 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  life  of  man 

V.  Jewish  ethics  and  Jewish   religion   are  insepa- 

V  -17 


table.  The  moral  life,  it  is  true,  is  not  dependent 
upon  dogma,  there  are  men  who.  though  without 
positive  dogmatic  (feeds,  are  intensely  moral;  as,  on 

other  hand,  there  are  men  who  combine  religious 

and  liturgical  correctness,  or  religious 
Based  on  emotionalism,  with  moral  indifference 
Religion,     and    moral   turpitude.      Furthermore, 

the  moral  altitude  of  a  people  indi- 
cates that  of  its  l'ihIs,  while  the  reverse  is  not.  true 
i  Meikarth.  Astarte,  Baal,  Jupiter,  reflect  the  moral- 
ity of  their  worshipers).  Nevertheless,  religion  alone 
t  hies  into  a  certainty  :  the  moral  life  under  relig- 
ious construction  is  expressive  of  what  is  central  and 
supreme  in  all  time  and  space,  to  which  all  things  are 
sul  '"ct  and  which  all  conditions  serve.  Cod  is,  in  tie- 
Jew  I  h  conception,  the  source  of  all  morality;  the 
universe  is  under  moral  destiny.  The  key  to  all  being 
and  becoming  is  the  moral  purpose  posited  by  the 
nition  that  the  supreme  will  of  the  highest 
moral  personality  is  Creator  and  Author  and  Ruler  of 
All.  In  God  the  moral  sublimities  are  one.  Hence  the 
Jewish  God-Concept  can  best  be  interpreted  in  moral 
values  (see  God's  thirteen  Middot).  Righteousness, 
love,  purity,  are  the  only  service  man  may  offer  Him. 
Immorality  and  Jewish  religiosity  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive. The  moral  life  is  a  religious  consecration. 
Ceremonies  and  symbolsare  for  moral  discipline  and 
expressive  of  moral  sanctities  (see  M.  Lazarus, 
"JUdiscbe  Ethik").  They  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  in  a  way  to  deepen  in  him  the  sense  of 
his  moral  dignity,  and  prompt  him  to  greater  sensi- 
tiveness to  duty. 

VI.  The  ethical  teachings  of  religion  alone,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  religion,  establish  the  relation 
of  man  to  himself,  to  his  property,  to  others,  on 
an   ethical   basis.      Religion   sets   forth  God   as    the 

Giver.     Non  religious  ethics  is  incom- 

Religious     petenl  to  develop  consistently  the  obli- 

Basis        gations  of  man   to   live   so  that  the 

Necessary,  measure  of  his  life,  and  the  value  and 

worth  of  all  other  men.  shall  be  in- 
creased. Why  should  man  not  be  selfish?  Why  is 
Nietzsche's  "overman,"  who  is  "  beyond  good  and 
evil,"  not  justified  in  using  bis  strength  as  be  lists? 
Religion,  and  it  alone,  or  a  religious  interpretation 
of  ethics  makes  the  social  bond  something  more 
comprehensive  than  an  accidental  and  natural  (ma- 
terial) compact  between  men,  a  policy,  a  pruden- 
tial arrangement  to  make  life  less  burdensome; 
religion  alone  makes  benevolence  and  altruism 
something  loftier  than  mere  anticipatory  specula- 
tions on  possible  claims  for  benefits  when  necessity 
shall  arise,  or  the  reflex  impulse  of  a  subjective 
transference  of  another's  objective  misery  to  one- 
self, so  that  pity  always  is  shown  only  to  self 
(Schopenhauer).     Religion  shows  that  as  man  is  the 

recipient  of  all  he  is  and  has,  he  is  the  Steward  of 
what  was  given  him  (by  God)  for  his  use  and  that  of 
all  his  fellow  men. 

On  this  basis  Jewish  ethics  rests  its  doctrines  of 
duly  and  Virtue.  Whatever  increases  the  capacity 
Of  man's  stewardship  is  ethical.  Whatever  use  of 
time,  talent,  or  treasure  augments  one's  possibilities 
of  human  Service  Is  ethically  consecrated.  Judaism. 
therefore,  inculcates  as  ethical  the  ambition  to  de 
velop  physical  and  mental  powers,  as  enlargement  of 
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idenl  upon  the  measure  of  the  increase 
of  man's  powers.  Wealth  is  not  immoral ;  poverty  is 
not  moral.  The  desire  to  increase  one's  stores  of 
power  is  mural  provided  it  is  under  theconsecral  ion 
of  the  recognized  responsibility  for  larger  service 
The  weak  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
9trong.  Property  entails  duties,  which  establish  its 
rights.  Charitj  is  not  a  voluntary  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  well  situated.  It  is  a  right  to  which  the 
less  fortunate  arc  entitled  injustice  (npIV).  The 
main  concern  of  Jewish  ethics  is  personality.  Every 
human  being  is  a  person,  not  a  thing.  Economic 
doctrine  is  unethical  and  tin  Jewish  if  it  ignores  and 
renders  illusory  this  distinction.  Slavery  is  for  this 
reason  immoral.  Jewish  ethics  on  this  basis  is  not 
individualistic;  it.  is  not  under  the  spell  of  other- 
worldliness.  It  is  social.  By  consecrating  even 
human  being  to  the  stewardship  of  his  faculties  and 
forces,  and  by  regarding  every  human  soul  as  a 
person,  the  ethics  of  Judaism  offers  the  solution  of 
all  the  perplexities  of  modern  political,  industrial, 
and  economic  life.  Israel  as  the  " pattern  people  " 
shall  be  exponential,  among  its  brothers  of  the  whole 
human  family,  of  the  principles  and  practises  which 
are  involved  in.  pillared  upon,  and  demanded  by, 
the  ethical  monotheism  which  lifts  man  to  the 
dignity  of  God's  image  and  consecrates  him  tic 
steward  of  all  of  his  life,  his  talent,  and  his  treasure. 
In  the  ".Messianic  kingdom,"  ideally  to  be  antici- 
pated by  Israel,  justice  will  be  enthroned  ami  in- 
carnated in  institution,  and  this  justice,  the  social 
correlative  of  holiness  and  love,  is  the  ethical 
passion  of  modern,  as  it  was  of  olden,  Judaism. 

k.  E.  (J.  II. 

ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS.     See  A  nor. 

ETHIOPIA:  The  translation  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  following  the  ancient  versions,  of  a  name 
covering  three  different  countries  and  peoples,  viz.  : 
(1)  Ethiopia  proper;  (2)  parts  of  northern  Arabia ; 
and  il{)  the  regions  cast  of  Babylonia.  See  Cush 
for  this  name  and  the  problems  involved. 

The  versions,  beginning  with  the  Scptuagint.  did 
not  know  any  other  country  than  Kush  (Egyptian, 
"Ko|'|sh"i.  that  is.  Nubia  south  of  Egypt.  In  the 
Bible  "Cush,  "the  son  of  Ham  and  brother  of  Mi/ mini 
(Egypt;  Gen.x.  6;  IChron.  i.  8),  evidently  means  the 
ancestor  of  the  Nubians.  Originally  the  Egyptians 
used  the  name  Ko|']sh  only  of  tribes  living  south  of 
the  second  cataract,  extending  it  after  1500  B.C.  to 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt ;  never, 
however,  to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  which,  by  a 
late  literary  usurpation,  and  much  to  the  confusion 
of  i lern  scholars,  acquired  tin-  name  "Ethiopia." 

The  Greeks  Often  included  under  the  term 
"Ethiopians"  (dusky -faced  ones)  all  nations  of  east 
era  or  central  Africa,  but  designated  as  Ethiopia 
proper  the  Nile  valley  from  Syene  (compare  Ezek. 
xxiv  10)  to  the  modern  Khartum.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  more  or  less  pure  negroes.  Isa. 
xviii.  2(R.  V.)  calls  them  "tall  and  smooth";  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  obscure  description  of  a 
land  "rustling  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Ethiopia"  (ib.  wiii.  1),  could  mean  Nubia 

Those    barbarous   tribes   wen-   at    an    early    period 

tributary  to  the  Pharaohs  who  made  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  a  real  Egyptian  province  after 


2000  B.C.,  and  tin-  southern  half  after  1000.  The 
viceroys  of  this  province  became  independent  about 
1000  li. c.  Xapata  and  .Minn  were  the  capitals. 
The'  Ethiopian  kings  occupied  Thebes  about  sun 
and  P'ankhy  attempted  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Egypt  some  fifty  years  later;  but  actual  possession 
could  only  be  effected  by  Shabako  about 700.  After 
Shabatako,  the  third  Ethiopian  Pharaoh,  TaharkQ 
came  to  the  throne  (the  Tirhaka  of  II  Kings  xix.  9 
and  Isa.  xxxvii.  9).  His  meddling  with  Syrian  af- 
fairs caused  the  Assyrian  eonquesl  of  Egypt,  which 
country  he  and  his  successor,  Tanut  amon  (Tanda- 
inanii,  were  unable  to  regain  permanently  (compare 
Nahum  iii.  ;  Isa.  xx.  3).  Cambyses  fulfilled  the 
threat  of  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  and  made  Ethiopia  tributary 
(compare  Esth.  i.  1.  \  iii.  9;  I  Esd.  iii.  2).  About 
210  King  Ergamenes  broke  the  power  of  the  high 
priests  of  Anion,  who.  by  means  of  their  oracles 
had  virtually  been  rulers  until  this  time. 

Under  Augustus  a  violation  of  the  Roman  frontier 
at  Syene  caused  the  punitive  expedition  of  Petronius 

and  the  destruction  of  Xapata  A  few  miserable 
remnants  of  the  kingdom  and  of  ancient  Egyptian 
culture  existed  in  Meroe  for  awhile;  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Nobades  and  Blemmyans  took  the  place  of 
the  Ethiopians,  whose  language  and  race  are  usually 
assumed  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Nubas. 

The  Bible,  furthermore,  mentions  Ethiopia  as  the 
t\  pe  of  a  remote  land  (Ps.  lxviii.  31,  lxxxvii.4;  Amos 
ix.  ?;  Zeph.  ii.  12,  iii.  10;  Dan.  xi.  4:1).  Isa.  xliii. 
3  seems  to  imply  Ethiopia's  wealth,  probably  in 
gold,  precious  stones,  etc.  (compare  Job  xxviii.  19, 
"the  topaz  of  Ethiopia";  Isa.  xlv.  14,  "the  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia").  Ethiopian  mercenaries  in 
Egy-pt  arc  mentioned  in  Jer.  .xlvi.  9.     See  also  Cush. 

e.  o.  it.  W.   M.  M. 

ETHNARCH  p'rt™,.v«  =  "chieftain"):  In  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  one  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
any  community,  though  not  an  independent  rider. 
The  Hebrew  word  "rosh"  (tWl),  especially  in  the 
Biblical  works  of  the  post-exilic  time,  had  per- 
haps a  meaning  related  to  "ethnarch"  (Nestle,  in 
Stade's"Zeitschrift,"  xv.  288;  Schrader, "  K.  A.  T." 
Sded.,  p.  310).  The  obscure  i'< ■■•■  u>  i!  Mace.  xiv. 
28)  is  probably  merely  the  Hebrew  title  of  Simeon 
iba  QJ?  TJ"  ■="  prince  of  the  people  of  God  "),  who 
bore  this  title  in  addition  to  that  of  high  priest.  lie 
was  called  both  "  strategos  "  and  "  ethnarch  "  (ib.  xiv. 
47).  The  title  Sap/5^8  Eafjavaiil.,  given  by  t'1 
to  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  would  then  mean 
^S  DJ?  Tl"  D'QX"  ( =  "scepter  of  the  prince  of  the 
people  of  God  "),  referring  to  Judas  Maccabeus 
child'  hero  of  the  book.  It  would  follow  from  this 
that  there  were  two  ethnarchs  even  in  this  period: 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  Simeon.  Josephus  calls  the 
latter  "ethnarch,"  probably  following  the  Book  of 
Maccabees  ("Ant."  xiii.  G.  £  T).  Yet  YVillrich,  not 
without  reason,  considers  this  statement  to  be  erro- 
neous ("  Judaica,"  p.  83). 

The  title  "ethnarch"  was  officially  given  to  Hvr 
eanus  II.,  though  Pompey  refused  him  the  crown 
("  Ant."  \\.  10.  §  4).  Hvrcanus'  title,  as  given  in  a 
document  of  Caesar,  was  "high  priest  and  ethnarch," 
and  his  children  were  to  be  designated  in  the  same 
way  (xiv.  10,  §  2 ;  xiv. 8. §5).  Herod  the  Great  also 
is    called    £&v&px>K   on    a    coin    (Eckhel,    "Doctrina 
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Nummorum,"  i.  iii.  184),  although  Saulcy,  Levy, 
and  others,  ascribe  this  coin  to  Archelaus.  Herod's 
s..ii  Archelaus  was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  title  of 
"king,"  and  received  simply  thai  of  "ethnarch" 
("Ant."  wii.  LI,  §4;  "B,  J."  ii   6 

The  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria 
had  the  title  of  " ethnarch "  (Strabo,  in  "Ant."  x i \ 

5),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Ala 
babch.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  decree  ol 
Claudius   permitting   the    succession   of    ethnarcbs 

ix.  ■">.  §  2).     P>ut  Philo  saj  s  expresslj  thai  al  thi 
time  of  Augustus  the  gerusia  took  over  the  functions 
of  the  "  genarcb  "  ("In  Flaccum,"  §  10),  and 
\v    here  is  doubtless  equivalent   to  c<  Philo 

muM  refer  to  some  interval  during  which,  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus  nol  having  been  obtained,  no 
ethnarch  could  be  appointed,  At  Damascus  the 
Nabatoean  king  Aretas  IV.  had  an  ethnarch  al  the 

of  the  apostle  Paul  ill  Cor.  \i.  32);  yel  there 
is  ii"  reason  for  regarding  this  dignitary  as  at  the 
head  of  the  Jews  of  that  city ,  as  does  ( IrStz  ("Gesch." 
4th  ed.,  iii.  871),  following  earlier  scholars,  for  the 
chieftain  <>r  sheik  of  some  tribe  (if  nomads  is  meant 

irer,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  ii.  81 
In  an  epitaph  at  Smyrna  the  Jewish  community 

led  "  peopl  ol   the  Jews  |  Reinach,  in 

"B  E  J  "  vii.  161  166);  hence  the  head  of  this  com 
munity  must  have  had  the  title  of  "  ethnarch  "  (comp. 
Suidas,  i  5      H  «  i.     Origen  ("Epist.  ad  Africanum," 

calls  the  patriarch  of  the  Jews  of  Palestim 

"ethnarch,"  ascribing  to  him  greal  power;  bul  this 

seems  merely  an  alternative  for  "patriarch." 

Bibi  toi  G  eh  ed.,  ill.  90,  comp.  note   i : 

Qrer,  '■■-'>'.  8d  e<t..  i.  :ttt.  ii.  B2;  J.   Weiss,  in  Herzog- 
Hauck.  Heal  Encm  .  3ded.,  v.  558;  BQchler,  DasSynhi 

item,  pp.  16,  ".*'»;.  \  1,-niia.  1902. 

8.    Kit. 

ETHNOLOGY.    See  Biblical  Ethnology. 

ETIQUETTE:    I;  erning  intercourse  in 

polite  society.  Such  rules  are  supposed  by  the 
Rabbis  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Bible  itself. 

Moses  i lestly  uses  the  plural  in  saying  to  Joshua 

"Choose  for  us  men  and  go  fighl  with  Amalek" 
(Ex.  xvii  9,  lleini.  though  he  referred  only  to 
himself.  The  obeisance  of  Abraham  as  he  "bowed 
himself  ton  aid  the  ground"  and  said  to  each  of  his 
visitors,  "  M\  lord,  if  dow  I  have  found  favor  in  thy 
sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  serv- 
ant." is  a  form  of  Oriental  politeness,  and  is  re- 
led  as  a  model  ol  addn  ss  e\  en  w  hen  c ing  fi 

iter  i u. i n  to  one  who  occupies  a  lesser  station 
i  win  .'  3)  The  gallantry  displayed  by  Elie 
zer  toward  I!' in  Kah.  i>\  Jacob  toward  Rachel,  and 
i.\  \loses  to  the  daughters  of  Jethro  are  instances 
of  respectful  behavior  toward  women.  The  appeal 
ol  Abigail  to  David  is  an  example  of  courtly  address 
(I  Sam.  \ \s  i,  as  i-  also  that  of  the  " wise  woman " 
oi  Tekoab  (II  Sam.  xiv.),  The  suavity  ol  Queen 
Esther  toward  Ahasuerus  In  her  desire  to  counterai  I 

the  Influence  Of  Hainan  (Esth,  V.)  is  also  distin- 
guished ii\   I  breeding.     The  command  is  given 

to   rise  before  the  aged  and  to  honor  the   elder  I  I.e\ 

xiv  32)  When  a  rabbi  enters  the  bet  ha  midrash 
in  synagogue  it  is  customarj  foi  the  congregation 
to  rise  until  he  occupies  his  seat.  For  reverence  to 
parents  see  Honor  ami  Pari  nts, 

In    rabbinical    literature    the    term    "elerek   en/." 


(the  way  of  the  world)  comprises  among  other 
things  etiquette,  thai  is.  good  breeding,  dignified 
behavior,  urbanity,  and  politeness,  a  general  rule 
is  laiddown  by  1{.  Eliezer:  "Onefrom  whose  mouth 
the  winds  of  the  Torah  do  not  pass  can  not  eon 
duet  himself  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette" 

iKallah,  ed.  Colonel,   lb,  Vienna.   LS64). 

An  introduction  is  necessary  before  dining  with  a 
stranger,  or  sitting  in  judgment,  or  affixing  a  sig- 
nature with  another  witness  to  a  document   (Sanh. 
imp    Derek  Ere?  Zuta  \  I 

A  pei-oii  to  he  spoken  to  must  first  be  called  by 
bis  name;  even  the  Lord  first  "called  "  unto  Moses 
ami  then  "spake"  unto  him  (1  oma  I  in      Bul  a  par- 

i  i a  teacher  must  not   be  called  by  name     I  le 

ha/.i  was  visited  with  leprosy  for  naming  Klisha 
(Sanh.  100a;  comp.  II  Kings  viii.  5).  The  princi- 
ple "  ladies  first  "  has  Biblical  authority  according  to 
the  Rabbis.  The  most  important  message  of  Moses 
to  prepare  the  Israelites  for  the  reception  of  the 
Torah  on  Mount  Sinai  was  addressed  (irsl  to  the 
women  and  then  to  the  men  ("Thus  shall  thou  say 
to  the  house  of  Jacob  [women],  and  tell  the  children 
of  Israel  [men]  " ;  Ex.  xix.  8,  according  to  Mekilta, 
Hi.  2  [ed.  Fiiedmann.  p.  62b]). 

\\  i  it  ten  communications  usually  begin  "With  the 
help  of  God,"  giving   the   week-day,  daj    of  the 

month,    and   year    from    Creation.      Letters  are    a, I 
dressed    in    the   choicest    terms  ol    en 
Modes        dearment,  honor,   or  respect.     Relig 
of  Address,  ibus  questions  were  sent  to  Hai  Gaon 

addressed    "our  lord";    a    letter   to  a 

representative  rabbi  styled  him  "the  king  among  the 
rabbis,"  "the  prince  in  [srael,"  "the  commander  in 

Law,"  "lite  famous  governor,"  or  "the  meal  1  iii  lit." 

To  w  omen  were  applied  such  forms  as  "to  t  he  virtu 
mis  woman  "  ;  "the  (town  of  her  husband  "  ;  "  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  the  women  of  the  tenl  "  (Judges 
v.  24;  see  Titles).     The  personal  name  general!) 

follows  the  titles,  even  in  case  of  a  parent  or  a  teacher. 
After  the  name  is  added  "may  his  light  ever  shine  " 
or  "  long  may  he  live." 

Letters  written  in  the  third  person  became  the 
proper  form  in  the  eighteenth  century  among  the 

I  iii  man  Jew  s.      The  addressee  is  referred  to  as  "  his 

bighness,"  "his  honor,"  or  "the  honor  of  his  learn- 
ing."    The  communication   concludes   with  an   ex 
pression  of  affection  and  respect,  and  a  wish  for  the 
addressee's  good    health,  peace,  and  prosperity.      A 

rabbinic  signature  is  sometimes  preceded  with  the 

winds   "the   little"   or   "who   rests   here  among  the 

holy  congregation."  A  letter  of  introduction  begins 
with  "  The  deliverer  of  this  writing  "  (J  Dion).    One 

must  he  careful  not    to   blot   his  writing,  and  should 

answer  his  correspondents  promptly  ("Reshil  link 
mah,"  id   Constantinople,  1736,  p   300a). 
Regular  visiting  was  not  generally  Indulged  in  ex 

cc  pt  in  the  case  of  some  worthy  object  ;  bul  it  was 
a    duty    I"    \isit     the    sick    and    to    console    the    In 

d  fin  Rabbis  visited  one  another  very  often 
for  the  purpose  of  learning.  The  custom  of  visiting 
the  prophi  i  on  every  new  moon,  or  even  on  every 
Sabbath,  is  adduced  from  tin'  question  asked  the 
Shunaiumite  (II    Kings  iv.  28).     Hence  a  scholat 

should    visit    his   teacher  every  holiday  (  K.   II     16b) 

Jolianan,  when  he-  visited  his  master  R,  llanina.  used 
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to  make  a  stir  (byringlng  a  bell)  before  he  entered, 

i  impliance  with  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "his 
sound  shall  be  heard  when  hegoeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place"  (Ex.  xxviii.  35;  Lev.  R.  xxi. ;  see  Rashi  to 
Ps.  112a).  The  answer  "yes"  to  a  knock  on  the 
r  does  oo1  mean  "enter,"  bul  "  wait  "  (B.  K.  33a). 
Ben  Sira  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  saying.  "One 
must  not  suddenly  enter  his  neighbor's  house";  to 
n  hich  R.  Johanan  added,  "not  even  his  own  house  " 
(Niddab  16b;  comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxi.  22). 

There  are  numerous  regulations  for  etiquette  at 
meals.  Moses  fixed  the  hours  for  dinner  and  break- 
fast: "This  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  give 
you  in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in 

Meals.  the  morning  bread  to  the  full "  (Ex. 
xvi.  8;  Yoma  75b).  One  who  eats  in 
the  street  is  like  a  dog.  and  some  say  is  incapaci- 
tated as  a  witness  (Kid.  40b).  One  shall  not  bite 
off  a  piece  of  bread  and  offer  the  rest  to  his  neigh- 
bor, nor  offer  his  neighbor  a  drink  from  the  cup 
from  which  he  has  drunk  first.  Not  even  shall 
a  teacher  let  his  pupil  drink  water  out  of  the  ves- 
sel which  has  just  been  touched  by  his  own  lips,  un- 
til he  has  spilled  some  of  the  water  from  the  top 
(Tamid  27b). 

Anything  that  causes  expectoration  or  an  odor 
should  not  be  eaten  in  company  (Ket.  40a).  Once 
Rabbi  ha-Nasi,  lecturing  before  his  disciples,  smelled 
garlic  and  requested  the  offender  to  leave.  R. 
Hiyya,  however,  rather  than  put  the  transgressor  to 
shame,  caused  the  session  to  be  suspended  (Sanh. 
1  la).  Etiquette  prohibits  eating  the  last  morsel  on 
the  table  or  platter,  but  the  pot  may  be  emptied 
ib.  92a ;  '  Er.  53b).  Ben  Sira  teaches  to  "  Eat  as  be- 
cometh  a  man.  .  .  .  And  eat  not  greedily.  ...  Be 
first  to  leave  off  for  manners' sake;  .  .  .  and  if  thou 
sittest  among  many,  reach  not  out  thy  hand  before 
them"  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxi.  16-18). 

Invitations,  as  to  a  feast,  were  extended  to  even 
slight  acquaintances  by  special  messengers.  Insome 
instances  the  messenger  mistook  the  name  and  called 
on  the  wrong  person.  Thus  Bar  Kamza 
Banquets  ;  was  mistaken  for  Kamza,  which  error, 
Toasts,  it  is  claimed  in  the  Talmud,  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Git.  55b).  In  later  times  the  beadle  acted 
as  the  messenger,  and  usually  invited  every  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  evil  effect  of  such  whole- 
receptions  was  to  make  entertainment  very  ex- 
pensive. The  congregation  of  the  expelled  Span- 
Mi  Jews  (1492)  who  settled  in  Fez  adopted  in  1013 
stringent  measures  to  check  excessive  feasting 
("  Keren]  Haniar,  ii.  §94,  Leghorn,  1169),  "One 
guest  must  not  invite  another "  (B.  B.  98b;  Derek 
Ere?  Zuta  viii. ;  comp.  Ben  Sira  xxxi.). 

The  custom  of  appointing  one  as  the  head  of  a 
i  (probably  as  toast-master)  is  mentioned  by  Ben 
Sira  :  "Have  they  made  thee  ruler  of  a  1 east?  Be 
not  lifted  up;  !»•  thou  among  them  as  one  of  them" 
(Ecclus.  in  [Sirach]  xxxii.  1).  The  guests  drank  wine 
to  one  another's  health.  "  Wine  and  health  to  the  li ps 
of  the  rabbis  and  their  disciples "  was  the  formula 
of  the  toast  for  rabbis;  in  ordinary  gatherings, 
"  Le-hayyim  "  (To  your  health).  After  saying  grace, 
toasts  were  given  in  honor  of  the  host,  his  parents, 
wife,  and  children,  or  on   other  occasions  in  honor 


of  the  bride  and  groom  or  the  "  ba'al  berit,"  always 
beginning  with  "The  .Merciful  shall  bless  the  host," 
etc.  A  person  who  drains  his  cup  in  one  draft  is 
a  glutton;  in  three  drafts,  a  cad ;  the  proper  way  is 
to  take  it  in  two  (Bezak  25b). 

Personal    appearance    is    of    vital     importance: 

"Cleanliness  promotes  holiness"  ('Ab.  Zarah  20b). 

The  washing  of  the  hands  before  and 

Personal     after  meals,  bathing  for  the  Sabhath 

Ap-  and   the   holidays,   the   paring   of  the 

pearance.     nails  on  Friday,  and  hair-cutting  once 

a  month  are  part  of  Jewish  etiquette. 

When  bathing,  one  must  not  dive  or  plunge  into  the 

hath  (Ivallah,  ed.  Coronel,  18b).      For  other  rules  of 

etiquette  in  the  bathing-place  see  Derek  Erez,  ix. 

Women  must  not  ride  astride  like  men,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  from  the  fear  of  falling  off 
(Pes.  3a). 

Artificial  beautifying  of  the  person  by  means 
of  hair-dye  is  restricted  to  women.  Garments  dis- 
tinctive of  one  sex  must  not  be  worn  by  the  other 
(Deut.  xxii.  5). 

R.  Johanan  called  his  garments  "  my  honor."  The 
priest  was  ordered  to  change  his  garments  when  re- 
moving the  ashes  from  the  altar  (Lev.  vi.  4).  Thus, 
says  R.  Ishmael,  the  Torah  taught  as  a  lesson  in  eti- 
quette, that  the  servant  waiting  at  the  table  should 
not  wear  the  garments  in  which  he  did  the  cooking 
(Sanh.  94a).  The  Sabbath  garment  must  be  distin- 
guished from  e very-day  apparel  (Shab.  113a).  A 
scholar  whose  garment  is  soiled  by  grease  almost 
deserves  death,  as  he  disgraces  the  honor  of  the  Law 
(ib.  114a).  "This  cleanliness  in  person  and  speech 
.  .  .  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  religion.  .  .  . 
Cleanly  habits  were  in  fact  codified  .  .  .  the  medie- 
val code-books  of  the  Jewish  religion  contain  a  sys- 
tematized scheme  of  etiquette,  of  cleanly  custom, 
and  of  good  taste"  (Abraham.  "Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  p.  16). 

In  matrimony  the  man,  not  the  woman,  shall  pro- 
pose, as  it  is  written  "if  any  man  take  a  wife" 
(Deut.  xxii.  13).  The  Talmud  declares  that  since 
usually  the  one  who  loses  an  article 
Proposals,  looks  for  it,  the  man  must  look  for  his 
lost  rib  (Kid.  2b).  The  bride  is  ac- 
companied by  a  chaperon,  who  brings  her  and  intro- 
duces her  to  the  groom  under  the  canopy,  as  "the 
Lord  God  .  .  .  brought  her  [Eve]  unto  the  man  " 
(Gen.  ii.  22 ;  Ber.  61a). 

Another  rule  in  etiquette  demands  the  use  of  eu- 
phemisms: "Keep  aloof  from  what  is  ugly  and 
whatever  resembles  it"  (Hul.  44b;  comp.  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  viii.).  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  said  :  "  Never  use 
an  indecent  expression,  even  if  you  have  to  employ 
many  more  words  to  complete  the  sentence."  Noah 
was  ordered  to  provide  the  ark  with  clean  beasts  and 
with  "beasts  that  are  not  clean  "  (Gen.  vii.  2),  a  long 
negative  being  used  in  preference  to  a  short  posi- 
tive expression  of  "contamination  "  (Pes.  3a).  Other- 
wise conversations  should  be  precise  and  concise, 
especially  when  speaking  to  a  woman  (Ah.  i.  5 ;  '  Er 
53b).     See  Euphemisms;  Greetings;  Precedence. 

Bibliography:   Derek  Erez  R.\  Derek  Ere?  Zuta;  Ahnt; 
Malmonldes,  Pad,  De'nt;  Care.  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Ordh  ll<m- 

llim.  lti!)-lS3;  Yureh  DfoJi,  340,3)1,335;  De  Vldas,  Rinhit 
Iliihtnnh,  Derek  Erez.  pp.  aSb-iSBa,  ed.  Constantinople, 
1730;  Low,  Ben  Chananja;  Die  Etiquette der Thai. Zett,  ii. 
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66, 167,210,258;  Kurreln,  Der  Umqaiiomtt  Mi  nnclicn,  Frank- 
f..rt-^>n-ihf-M:iin.  1896;  Schiefer,  Afi  m    inaithim, 

an  adaptation  of  Knlgge,  Wares  r,  L866;Andree.  Vnlk*}cundi 
der  Jii'f'n,  rh.viii..  Lelpslc.  1881:  Abrahams,  Jewish  Lift  "' 
(Ae  MiddU  Ages,  pp.  16,  123  126,  330;  Eisensteln,  I  niti  o) 
Life,  pari  I.,  eh.  »lil.;  Briskln,  Taw  Fchoshtia',  part  1.,  War- 
saw, 1895. 

.11  >.    E. 

ETOILE  (Old  French,  Estoile  or  Estelle  ;  Be 
brew,  3312):  Town  in  theancienl  provinecof  Dau- 
phine,  Fiance. 
It  must  not  I"' 
en  nf on n  ded 
with  Estelln 
(Latin.  St, 
Spain.  In  the 
fourteenth  cen 
tury  there  were 
living  in  Dijon 
Jews  who  had 
originally  come 
from  "  Estoile" 
(S  i  in  in  o  net, 
"Juifs  el  Loin 
bards."  in  the 
"Mr-moires  de 
-'Academic  des 
Sciences  et 
Belles- Lettresde 
Dijon."  L865,  p. 
186);  and  in  the 
sixteenth    ecu 

tury  Jews  from 
"Estelle"    went 

to  Carpentras 
("R.  E.  J."  xii 
160,  200.  204). 

Among  the 
scholars  . ,  t 
Etoile  may  be 
mentioned:  Ab- 
ba Mai  i  ben  .1" 
aeph  and  in-  son 
Judah,  who,  at 
floras  in  L838, 
copied  a  portion 
of  the"  Halakot" 
of  Alfasl  (Gn  iss 
"Gallia  Juda 
ica,"p.52);  Men 
KokabiC'star"), 
author  of  a  com 
iiieniary  mi  the 
Pcntatcti  e  h 
(1313);  Samuel 
Kokabi,  com 
mentator  on  a 
work  on  the  cal 

emlar.  written  about  1402  (ib.  p.  53);  David  ben  Sam- 
uel of  Estelle,  member  of  the  rabbinical  college  of 
Avignon  in  1805  (doubtless  identical  with  the  cele- 
brated scholar  David  hen  Samuel  BZokahi,  the  author 
of  " Migdal Dawid " and " Kinat  Sefer";  comp  "It. 
E.  J."ix.  '214,  280);  Jacob  hen  Moses  of  Bagnols, 
author  of  an  important  wort  on  ethics  and  casuis- 
ties.  written  about   1857-61  (ib,  is    ."il). 

Bibliography  :  Gross  and  Slmmonet,  as  abovi 
o.  s    K. 


ETROG  (jnnN,  KJnriK,  and  KiJl"iriN  i»  £id.  70a; 
jTin  in  Targ.  Yer  to  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  compare  the 
Arabic  "turujjah"):  The  citron  (xtrpov,  idTptov); 
fruit  id' a  tree  oi  the  orange  and  lemon  family.  It 
is  oblong  in  shape,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six 
inches  in  length.  The  skin  is  thick,  somewhat  hard. 
fragrant,  and  covered  with  protuberances;  the  pulp 
is  white  and   subacid       Modern  naturalists  assume 

the  north  of   In 

^*^^^   •  *-;^'  dia  to  be  its  na- 

"^^^^     ^^y&        tive   home;   but 

it  passed  to  the 

countries  of  the 
Mediterranean 
from  Media  or 
Persia;  hence 
the  name  of  the 
tree,  "Citrus 
medica,"  and  of 
the  fruit.  "Ma 
lum  medica,"  or 
"  Malum  Persi- 
ca"  (compare 
Pliny,  "Historia 
Naturalis,"ii.  :i: 

liijlov  Mj](hn6v, 
Josephus,  I.e.  iii. 
10,  §  4:  /i.  Tin; 
Ilepoeas).  It  is 
therefore  possi 
hie  that  the  Jews 
brought  the  tree 
with  them  from 
Babylonia  to 
Palestine  on 
their  return 
from  the  Captiv- 

The  etrog  is 
used  with  the 
"lulab"  at  the 
Feast  id'  Booths, 
or  Sukkot.  Of 
I  he  lour  species 
of  plants  enu- 
merated in  Lev. 
xxiii.  40(li  v  | 
mi  which  the  car- 
rying of  the  hi- 

lah  is  based,  Ira 
dition  takes"  the 
fruit  of  thegood- 
l\    live"  ()'J?  'ID 

Tin.    properly 

"the   fruit   >>t  a 

fair     or     noble 

tree")  to  designate  the  citron.     For  the  haggadic 

justification  of  this   interpretation   sec   Suk.   85a, 

and    lor    a    further    discussion     of    the    subject    sir 

Li  i.ah.  It  is  evident  from  Josephus  and  the  Tal 
mud  ihat  tin  rust, ,ui  of  carrying  the  lulab  and 
the  etrog  was  well  established  in  tin-  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Josephus  ("Ant."  xiii.  18,  ?  5)  relates 
that  once,  while  Alexander  Jannaus  was  minis 
tering  at  the  altar  on  the  Feast  of  Booths,  the  people 
pelted  him  with  their  citrons,  reproaching  him  with 
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(From  Kirchner, 


Etrog. 

"  JiiiiiN-lii—   Ccremonitl,' 
1736.) 


being  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  ami  therefore  de- 
barred from  the  priesthood.  In  Suk.  48b  the  episode 
.■I  being  pelted  with  etrogs  isrelated  of  an  unnamed 

Sadducee  who  wrongly 

pound  out  tin1  water- 
libation  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

The  etrog  is  also 
called  "Adam's  ap- 
ple," or  "  paradise  ap 
pie."  and  in  Gen.  R. 
xv.  7  among  other 
fruits  the  etrog  is  sug 
nested  as  having  I  icon 
the  forbidden  fruit  of 
which  Adam  and  Eve 
ate  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  "  for  it  is  said, 
'the  tree  was  good  for 

1 1'    (Ceii.      iii.     6). 

Which  is  the  tree  whose 
wood  can  be  eaten  as  well  as  its  fruit?  It  is  the  etrog. " 
To  see  an  etrog  in  a  dream  is  regarded  as  an  as- 
surance that  one  is  " precious  [Tin]  before  his  Ma- 
ker "  (l!er.  57a).  It  is  a  widespread,  popular  belief 
that  a  pregnant  woman  who  bites  into  an  etrog  will 
bear  a  male  child. 

In  modern  times,  especially  since  the  anti  Jewish 
demonstrations  of  1891  at  Corfu,  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  to  boycott  the  etrog-growers  of  that 
island  and  to  buy  etrogim  raised  in  tin- agricultural 
colonies  of  Palestine.  Isaac  Elhanan  Ni'kctok  fa- 
vored the  Palestinian  fruit  ("  Almanach  Achiasaf," 
iv.  293),  while  others  contended  that  the  etrogim 
of  Palestine,  being  raised  on  grafted  trees,  were 
prohibited  ("Peri  'Kz  lladar,"  ed.  Solomon  Marcus. 
Cracow,  1900). 

The  etrog  was  occasionally  the  object  of  spe- 
cial taxation.  Empress  Maria  Theresa  demanded 
from  the  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia 
July  IT,  1744,  an  annual 
tax'of  40,01  )Otlorins(Sll>,. 
ono)  for  the  right  of  im 
porting  their  etrogim. 
which  tax  was  later  on 
reduced  to  12,000  florins 
("Oest.  Wochenschrift," 
1901,  p.  727).  SomeCa 
lician  Jews  in  1797  of- 
fered to  pay  150,000  flor- 
ins for  the  privilege  of 
levying  a  tax  on  etrogim,  but  Emperor  Francis  II., 
in  1800,  refused  to  interfere  with  a  religious  practise 
("Israel.   Kamilienblatt,  "  Hamburg.  Oct.  10.  1901). 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  tin  Bible,  pp. 
a ,  -  t  sea. 

a.  I.  M.  C. 

ETTHATJSEN,  ISAAC  SECKEL  BEN 
MENAHEM  :  German  rabbi ;  nourished  in  tin-  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  officiating  as  rabbi  in 
various  German  towns  during  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  "Or  Ne'elam,"  a  col- 
lection of  tifty  eight  responsa  relating  to  subjects 
he  had  discussed  with  Baruch  Rapoport,  Jonathan 
EybeschutZ,  and  others;    and   "  l'r   I.o  be-Ziyyon," 


Copper  Coin  of  Simon  Maw 
bens.  Bearing  an  Etrog. 

(After    Mftddan,    "  Hfstor;     of.    Jew 

Coinage.") 


novella;  on  Berakot  and  Halakol   Ketannoi,     Both 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
Judah  Lob  Etthausen  (Carlsruhe,  1765). 
Bibliography:  Furst,  Bi61.Jt4d.  1.259;  Fuenn, Keneset  Tit- 

nt,  !,  p.  047. 

k.  M.  Sel. 

ETTING:  Name  of  an  American  family,  prom- 
inent in  national  and  civic  affairs,  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  states  id'  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, chiefly  with  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia, though  some  of  its  members  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Of 
the  following  members  of  the  family  little  is  known  : 
Benjamin  Etting  :   Resident  of  New  York;  made 


Silver  Box  for  Etrog. 

(In  the  pOflaesBt f  J.  n.  CiaensteluO 

a  freeman  in  1769;  fled  with  other  patriots  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  British,  and 
went  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1778 
(•'  Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Boc."  ii.  66,  vi.  102).  Moses 
Etting :  Resident  at  Easton,  Pa.;  died  during  the 
early  part  of  1778  (ib.  ii.  66).  Reuben  Etting: 
Joined  the  Revolutionary  army  when  nineteen  years 
of  age;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charlestown;  died 
shortly  after  his  release  (ib.  ii.  66).  Solomon  Et- 
ting: Mentioned  in  a  subscription  list  as  being  in 
Baltimore  in  1773  (ib.  vi.  155). 

The    history  of   the   following    members  of   the 
family  is  known  more  fully: 

Charles  Edward  Etting :  American  general 
officer;  born  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  5,  1844;  served 
with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  entered  the  Federal  service  as  a 
member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Reg 
iment,  with  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany D,  and  was  promoted  in  turn  to  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  adjutant.  Assigned  to  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1861),  he  took  part 
iu  the  operations  at  Sharpsburg  (Sept.  29.  1862)  and 

in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  (Dee.  18,  1862), 
Chancellorsvillc  (May  1-4,  1863).  and  Gettysburg 
(July  1-3,  1863),  acting  as  staff-officer  and  aide-de- 
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camp  throughout  the  campaign.  Subsequently  he 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  new  regiments  in 
his  state  (1864),  and  retired  from  military  Bervice 
June  2,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Etting  re- 
turned  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  commerce. 

Elijah  Gratz  Etting:  Sim  of  Reuben  Etting; 
born  in  Baltimore  July  II.  1795;  died  in  Philadel 
phia  May  25,  1849.  He  was  educated  -it  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1*1-'.  lie 
studied  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1*16.  On  his  return  to  Maryland  he 
was  elected  district  attorney  forCecil  county  in  that 
state. 

Frank  Marx  Etting:  American  army  officer; 
son  of  Henry  Etting;  born  Dec.  17.  18:io;  died  in 
Philadelphia  June4,  1890.  After  studying  forthe 
legal  profession  lie  commenced  practising  at  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  ls">7.  Abandoning  law 
some  years  later,  be  entered  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  1861. 
Continuing  in  office  throughout  the  Civil  war,  he 
became  chief  paymaster  to  the  forces  (1864-67). 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  (of  Volunteers,  March 
IS,  1865;  of  Regulars,  1868).  In  1868  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  stall  of  Gen.  Irwin  .McDowell  as 
chief  paymaster  for  disbursing  the  Reconstruction 
Fund.  At  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  1876  Etting  was  elected  chief  historian 
of  the  Department  of  the  Exposition,  lie  was 
tin  author  of  a  "History  of  Independence  Hall." 
and  at  one  time  during  his  public  career  served 
a-  director  of  public  schools,  other  represents 
tive  members  of  this  family  in  Philadelphia  were 
Benjamin  Etting  and  Edward  J.  Etting,  tin 
latter  of  win. m   had   two  sons,  Theodore   .Minis  an. I 

Charles  Edward. 

Henry  Etting:  American  naval  officer ;  born  in 
Baltimore  May  20,  1799;  die. I  at  Portsmouth,  Nil, 
.inly  lo.  1876.     Be  commenced  his  career  .Ian.   1. 

is|s,  as  midshipman,  and  by  Nov.  7,  1826,  attained 
the  lank  of  purser.  Four  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed  paymaster,  with   the  rank  of  commander 

(Nov.  7,  1830),  and  retired  from  the  navy  with  the 
rank  of  captain  Dee.  21,  1861.  Throughout  the 
Civil  war  Etting  held  at  New  York  the  office  of  pur 
ser and  fiscal  agent  of  the  Na\\  Department.      After 

fifty-three  years  of  active  service  he  was  finally 

placed  on  the  retired  list  as  pay  -director,  with  the 
lank  of  commodore  (March  8,  1871). 

Reuben  Etting  :  Citizen  of  Baltimore;  bom  at 
Y.nk,   Pa  .   1762;   died  in   Philadelphia  1848.      He 

Chose    a     military    career,    and     was    commissioned 

(1798)  first  captain  of  the  Independent  Blues.     In 

1801    he    was  appointed    United   States   marshal    for 

Maryland  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Solomon  Etting :   Horn  in  York.  Pa.,  1764;  died 

in   Baltimore,    Md.,    isi?.     lie   was  01 f    those 

American  citizens  who  opposed  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1795.  lb'  afterward  removed  I..  Haiti 
more,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council  (1825), 
ultimate!)  becoming  president  of  that  body. 

Theodore  Minis  Etting:  American  naval  offi- 
cer; born  in  Philadelphia  Maj  25,  1846.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  volunteered,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment  of  acting   midshipman    Nov.    28,    1862, 


bi  ing  promoted  to  full  grade  June  2,  1868.  In  turn 
he  advanced  through  the  grades  of  ensign  (April  19, 

L869)and  master  (July  12,  1870),  attaining  that  of 
lieutenant  (March  :i.  ls74  i.  Etting  resigned  .Inly  1. 
1877,  and  immediately  took  up  the  study  of  law 
under  Henry  15.  Edmunds  of  Philadelphia.  He 
commenced  to  practise  as  a  marine  and  corporation 
lawyer  in  1879,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
"  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. "  Elected  to  represent  the 
eighth  ward  as  member  of  the  Select  Council  in  1885, 

Kiting  from  that  time  on  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and   lias 

been  reelected  repeatedly,  lb-  held  also  the  chair- 
manship of  the  municipal  committee  on  law. 

Bibliography:  Morals,  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  passim. 
a.  E.   II.  V. 

ETTINGER  (OETTINGER)  :  Family  name 
derived  from  the  city  of  Oettingen  in  Bavaria,  and 
found  all  over  Europe  among  Ashkenazim  families. 
The  Galician  and  Russian  family  of  Ettingers  con- 
tains many  rabbis  and  writers  of  some  distinction. 
The  best-known  members  are: 

Hayyini  Judah  Lob  Ettinger :  Austrian  rab- 
bi; died  in  1789;  son  of  Eliezcr  ha- Levi  Licliteiistein 

Ettinger.     He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbinate 

.I'  llollesehau  and  in  the  directorate  of  its  Talmud- 
ieal  school,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Moravia,  and  at  which  his  brother, 
the  author  of  '"Eilut  be-Yoscf"  (Sulzbach,  1761), 
was  a  pupil.  In  1T17  Hayyim  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Talmudical  school  of  Lemberg,  and  in 
1730  succeeded  the  author  of  the  "Pene  Tehoshua'" 
in  the  rabbinate  of  that  place.  Although  Ettin- 
ger wrote  several  works  and  numerous  responsa, 
nothing  was  published  under  his  own  name.  Only 
in  the  works  of  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Hayyim  Cohen  Rapaport, 
rabbi  of  Lemberg,  may  there  be  found  a  few  scat- 
tered responsa  and  notes  of  Ettinger's,  which  give 
but  slight  indication  of  his  Talmudical  knowl- 
edge. 

Isaac  Aaron  Ettinger  (also  called  Reb 
Itzsche)  :  Galician  rabbi  and  scholar;  son  of  Mor- 
decai  Ze'eb  Ettinger;  born  at  Lemberg  1S',';:  died 
there  Jan.  16,1891.  Distinguished  for  bis  intellec- 
tual activity  and  industry,  be  was  invited  by  several 
communities  of  Galicia  to  assume  a  rabbinate,  but, 

bring  wealthy,    he  declined    until,    in    1868,  he    was 

persuaded   to    accept   the  rabbinate   of  Przemysl'. 

He  had   occupied    this  p.  isit  ion  less  I  ban  t  wo  years, 

when  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs  compelled 

him  lo  relinquish  it  and  retire  to  Lemberg.  His 
responsa   exerted   considerable    influence;  Mitnag 

gedim  and  I.Iasidiin  submitted  to  him  questions 
of    ritual;    the    thauinal  urgic    rabbis    of    Sadagora 

referred  questions  of  inheritance  to  his  decision; 
and    he  was    regarded    even    by   the  government 

as  the  leader  of  the  Galician  Jews.  lie  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  Austrian  minister  of 
the  interior  as  Nasi  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  he 
-nit  annually  to  Palestine  about  511.111111  guided 
Winn  Zebi  Ilirseh  Oinstein  died  in  1888,  Ettinger 
was  chosen  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  an  office  which  lie 
Idled  until  his  death.  A  highly  cultured  man.  his  hi- 
ll uence  was  felt  also  by  I  he  Reform  parly.      lie  often 
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appeared  in  the  Polish  city  council  to  uphold  his 
opinions.     Some  of  his  responsa  were  posthumously 
publishedbj  hisckildren  underthe title  N'nrrom   'C 
^n  (Lemberg,  1892). 
Bibliography  :  Buber,  Anshe  Shan,  p.  133,  Cracow,  1896. 

Mordecai  Ze'eb  Ettinger :  Father  of  Isaac  Aar 
on;  horn  1*04;  died  June  30,  1863,  at  Lemberg.  He 
published  in  collaboration  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Saul  Nathanson,  the  following;  "Mefareshe 
ba-Tam"  (Lemberg,  1*27),  a  commentary  to  the 
work  of  his  uncle,  Moses  Joshua  Heschel,  rabbi  at 
Tamogrod,  who  had  published  a  work  on  Baba 
Kamniii  under  the  title  "  Yam  ha-Talmud  ";  "Me- 
'irafEnayim"  (Wilna,  1839;  Zolkiev,  1842);  "  Magen 
Gibborim,"  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim 
(part  1,  Lemberg,  1834;  part  2,  Zolkiev,  1839); 
"  Haggahot  'al  ha-Shas"  (printed  in  the  Wilna  Tal- 
mud ed.);  "Ner  Ma'arabi,"  annotations  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  (printed  in  the  Jitomir  ed. ) ;  "  Ma'aseh 
Alfas,"  on  the  C|"n. 

After  a  collaboration  of  twenty-live  years  a  differ- 
ence arose  between  the  two  brothers-in-law.  which 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Kluger's 
"Moda'ah  le-Bet  Yisrael  "  in  reference  to  the  baking 
of  mazzot  by  machinery,  Rabbi  Joseph  Saul's  an- 
swer, "Bittul  Moda'ah"  (1859),  not  meeting  with 
Ettinger's  approval.  Ettinger  even  before  this  had 
commenced  to  work  alone,  publishing  "  Ma'amar 
Mordekai"  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Lemberg,  1852), 
and  writing  much  that  is  still  in  manuscript. 
BiBi.ioiiRAPiiT  :  Buber,  Anshe  Shcm,  p.  153,  Cracow,  1895. 

K.  M.  W.  R. 

Solomon  Ettinger :  Physician  and  Yiddish 
poet;  died  about  1855.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Lemberg,  Galicia;  and,  after  graduating,  settled  in 
Zamosez,  Russian  Poland,  which  probably  was  his 
native  place.  A.  B.  Gottlober,  who  met  him  there 
in  1837,  relates  that  Ettinger  was  prohibited  from 
practising  under  his  foreign  diploma,  and  that  he 
afterward  joined  an  agricultural  colony.  Failing 
to  succeed  as  a  colonist,  he  settled  in  Odessa.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Yiddish  drama  entitled  "Serkele" 
(Johannisberg,  1861;  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1874),  which 
is  still  considered  one  of  the  best  literary  produc 
tions  in  that  dialect.  Some  of  his  songs  and  fables 
were  published  by  his  friend  and  fellow  townsman 
A.  Zederbaum,  in  the  periodicals  "Kol  Mebasser" 
and  "Jildisches  Volksblatt."  A  collection  of  his 
fables  and  songs  was  published  by  his  family  (St. 
Petersburg,  1889  ['?]).  An  excellent  parody  of 
Heine's  "Zwei  Grenadiere,"  which  appeared  in  J. 
I,.  Gordon's  "Sihat  Hullin,"  is  also  attributed  to 
Ettinger.  His  song  "  Das  Licht  "  ("Jildisches  Volks- 
blatt," vol.vi.)  isan  imitation  of  Schiller's  "Glocke." 

Bibliography :  Gottlober,  InJUdische  VoVasbititinthek,  i.  353- 
354;  Jildisches  VolksblatU  vol.  v..  No.  25.  and  vol.vi..  No. 
6:  Wiener,  History  of  Yiddish  Literature    in    the  Nine- 
teenth Centum,  pp.  lol   in:.'.  New  York.  1S99. 
S.  P.    Wl 

ETTLINGER,  JACOB:  German  rabbi  and  au- 
thor, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  modern  Orthodoxy  ; 
born  at  Carlsruhe  March  17,  1798;  died  at  Altona 
Dec,  7,  1871.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
his  father  Aaron,  who  was  "  Klausrabbiner"  at  Carls- 
ruhe, continuing  his  studies  under  Abraham  Bing  at 


Wilrzburg,  where  he  also  attended  the  university, 
lie  was  thus  among  the  earliest  German  rabbis  who 
possessed  academic  training.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  Kreisrabbiner  "  of  Ladenburg,  with  his  seat 
in  Mannheim,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  chief 
prebendary  ("  Klausprimator ").  This  position  he 
held  until  he  was  called  as  chief  rabbi  to  Altona, 
where  he  officiated  from  1836  until  his  death.  In 
this  position  he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  German  Orthodoxy,  which  stood 
for  the  union  of  secular  learning  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  tenets  and  practises  of  traditional  Juda- 
ism. A  typical  story  is  reported  by  Abraham  Geiger, 
who  formed  Ettlinger's  acquaintance  as  a  student  in 
1829.  At  a  school  examination  a  teacher  said  that 
Joseph's  brothers  had  acted  in  an  unbrotherly  fash- 
ion, whereupon  Ettlinger  rebuked  him  indignantly 
for  speaking  ill  of  "the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel" 
i  Abraham  Geiger.  "Lcben  in  Briefen,"  p.  17,  Berlin, 
1878).  His  viewscan  be  judged  from  his  first  work, 
"  Bikkure  Ya'akob,"  in  the  preface  of  which  he  says 
that  he  chose  this  title  because  it  had  the  numerical 
value  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  who  are  mystically  repre- 
sented in  the  law  of  the  Sukkah,  with  which  the  book 
deals.  A  similar  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala 
is  expressed  in  a  sermon  in  which  he  urged  early 
burial,  because  as  long  as  the  body  remains  un- 
buried  the  evil  spirits  ("hizonim  ")  have  power  over 
it  ("  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1845,  p.  193).  In  his  will 
he  left  the  request  that  the  four  capital  punishments 
should  be  performed  symbolically  on  his  body. 

Ettlinger  became  oue  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  Reform  movement,  ami  headed  the  protest  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  rabbis  against 
the  Brunswick  Conference  of  1844  (see  Confer- 
ences. Rabbinical).  In  the  following  year  he  es- 
tablished the  first  organ  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  "  Der 
Zionswachter,  Organ  zur  Wahrung  der  Interessen 
des  Gesetzestreuen  Judenthums,"  with  a  Hebrew 
supplement,  "Bhomer  Ziyyon  ha-Ne'eman,"  edited 
by  S.  J.  Enoch.  His  school  was  attended  by  a  great 
many  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  many 
of  them  became  leaders  of  Orthodoxy.  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch  was  his  disciple  in  Mannheim,  and 
Israel  IliUlesheimer  in  Altona.  Four  of  his  sons-in- 
law  became  prominent  Orthodox  rabbis — Isaacsohn 
of  Rotterdam,  Solomon  Colin  of  Bchwerin,  Frey- 
mannof  Ostrowo,  andM.L.  Bamberger  of  Kissingen. 
He  was  the  last  German  rabbi  who  acted  as  civil 
judge.  Much  against  his  will  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, to  u  hich  Altona  then  belonged,  abolished  this 
right  of  the  Altona  rabbi  in  1863.  The  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  views 
were  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents  He 
provided  in  his  will  that  nobody  should  call  him 
"zaddik"  (righteous),  and  that  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  should  contain  merely  the  titles  of  his 
works  and  it  statement  of  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  he  was  rabbi  of  Altona  The  congrega- 
tion obtained  permission  from  the  government  to 
bury  him  in  the  oltl  cemetery  of  Altona,  which  had 
been  closed  a  year  before. 

His  published  works  are:  "Bikkure  Ya'akob, "on 
the  laws  of  Sukkot,  Altona,  1886  (2d  ed.  with  the 
addition  of  "Tosefot  Bikkurim,"  ib.  1858);  "-Aruk 
la  Net."  glosses  on  various  Talmudic  treatises  (on 
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1855;  onSukkak,  //..  1858;  on  Niddah,  ih.  1864;  on 
Rosli  ha-Shanah  and  Sanhedrin,  Warsaw,  1878); 
"Binyan  Ziyyon,"  responsa,  Altona.  lsiiS;  "Shc'c 
lot  u-Teshubot  Binyan  Ziyyon  lia  Hadashot,"  Wilna, 
1874  (a  continuation  of  the  preceding);  "Minimi 
'Ani,"  homilies,  Altona,   1874.     He  published  vari 

mis  sir ns  in  German,  among  them  "  Antrittsrede, 

Gebalten  in  der  Grossen  Bynagoge  zu  Altona,"  Al- 
tona, 1886;  "Rede  beim  Trauergottesdienst  beim 
Ableben  Priedrich  III."  ib.,  1840;  and  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  the  "  Zions wach  ter, "  a  collection  of  which 
was  published  by  L.  M.  Bamberger  under  the  title 
"Abhandlungen  und  Reden,"  Bchildberg,  1899. 

Bibliography:  HarXamtd,  1870,  p.  lis.  and  1871,  pp.  379, 
888;  Der  Israelii,  pp.  !MO  :n:iet  n.ij..  Mavenec,  lsn. 
s.  I). 

ETJCHEL,  ISAAC  ABRAHAM:  Hebrew  au- 
thor; born  at  Copenhagen  1758;  died  at  Berlin 
(June?)  14,  1804.  lie  studied  at  the  University  of 
KOnigsberg  under  Immanuel  Kant,  and  acquired  a 
line  Hebrew  style  from  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Naphtali  Wessely  A,  proposal  to  appoint  him  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
KOnigsberg  was  resisted  by  Kant,  as  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  on  the  ground  that  "it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  Jewish  teacher  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  abstain  from  the  rabbinic  expositions  to 
which  lie  lias  been  accustomed  from  his  youth." 

Euchel  was  01 f  the   founders  of  the  periodical 

"Ha-Mcassef"  (l?s3),  the  organ  of  the  IJiuiisis 
Cor  some  time  subsequently  he  was  bookkeeper  in 
the  establishment  ol  Mi  yer  Warburg  in  Berlin.  In 
the  winter  of  1791  he  founded,  with  other  young 
scholars,  I  ike. Joseph  Mendelssohn,  E.  Wolfssohn,  and 
N.  Oppenheimer,  the  Gesellschafl  der  Freunde  in 
Berlin. 

Euchel's'  chief  works  are:  "Qebete  der  Deutsch- 
Polnischen  Juden"  (translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  notes.  Ratisbon,  1786-88;  Vienna,  1790-98); 
"Die  SprUche  Balomos "  (translated  from  Hebrew. 
with  Hebrew  commentary,  Berlin,  1789-98;  Offen- 
bach,  Is""'  08);  "1st  nacb  Jtldischen  Gesetzen  das 
Uebernachten  der  Tod  ten  WirklichVerboten?"  (Bres- 
lau,  1797  98);  " Mose  Maimuni's  '  More  Nebuchim, ' 

mil  einem  Kominentnr  von  .Mose  Xarboni  und  cinem 

Kommentar  von  8.  Maimon"  (Berlin,  1791;  Sul/.- 
bach,  1829).  The  most  brilliant  example  of  Euchel's 
Hebrew  style  is  found  in  his  biography  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  entitled  "Toledo!  Rambeman:  Le 
bensgeschichte  Mos.  Mendelssohns,  mil  Excerpten 
ans  Beinera  'Jerusalem'"  (Berlin,  1789;  Vienna, 
1804). 

in  mux .  i;  vniv  :  Mux  Letterls,  in  me  new  edit! >f  the  iDNDn, 

1781,  pp.  II  IT,  \  lenna,  1805;  AUg.  /■■  lt.dt  jjud.  1887, p.  188; 

DatJMUx  it,   i,,i,  ralurbkitt,  1882,  No.  88. 

8.  A.    Ko. 

EUCLID  (Heb.  DT^pX,  D'T^PX,  also  DTT^pM 
and  D'T?piX) :  Greek  geometer;  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  He  is  mentioned,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  In  Hebrew  literature,  b\  Rabbi  Aina 

ham  bar  Ili\\  a  (d.  1186)  Jacob  bin  Nissim  also 
-peak,  of  DlDIDlS-S   DT^PN* 

Most  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant 
are  translations  of  Euclid  Strikingly  similar  in  stj  le 
and  method,  and  arc  apparently  the  work  of  the 


same  man,  Moses  iin  Tibbon.     As  he  usuall)  dated 

his  works,  ii  is  learned  that  the  first  translation  of 

Euclid's    'Zroixeia  ("Elements")  was 

The"Ele-    made  in  Elul,  5080  (=  1270).    Another 

ments."      translation,  called  "  Yesodot"  or  "Sho 

rashim"  (c.  1~~3),  and  including  Hyp- 

sicles'  books,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 

made  by  Jacob  ben  Makir  (died  about  1306),  though 

some  attribute  it  to  Moses  ibn  TiMion. 

Not  only  was  the  text  itself  translated  into  Hebrew, 

but  also  the  commentaries  on  ii  by  Arabic  scientists. 
Those  made  b\  A.1  Farabi  and  by  Ibn  Hailham 
(known  as  "  Alha/.i  n  ")  \\  ere  rendered  anonymously. 
probably  by  Moses  ibn  Tibbon.  Kalonymus  ben 
Kalonymus,  the  assumed  translator  of  part  of  book 

xiv.,  according    to    Simplieius'    com- 

Com-        mentary  (Feb.  2,  1309),  also  rendered 

mentaries.    Ibn    Haitbam's   commentary   on    the 

introduction  to  book  x.  (Sept.  9,  1314; 
Berlin  MS.  No.  ii)4).  Other  commentaries,  original 
and  adapted, are  by  a  pupil  of  Jacob  b.  Makir,  by 
Abba  Mari  (e.  1824;  Munich  MS.  No.  91)  on  the 
introduction  to  book  i  ,  by  R.  Levi  ben  Qershon  (d. 
1344)  on  the  propositions  of  books  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
(MSB.  Jews' Coll.,  No.  138,  4;  D.  Guenzburg,  St. 
Petersburg,  No.  340),  and  by  Abraham  ben  Solomon 
Yarhi  Zarfati.  According  to  Joseph  Delmedigo, 
there  was  also  an  original  commentary  to  the  entire 
Euclid  by  Elijah  Mizrahi  (d.  1526). 

The  "Elements"  are  usually  divided  into  books 
(" ma'amarim ").  An  annotated  translation  of  book 
i.  and  part  of  book  ii.,   belonging  to  the  sixteenth 

century,  is  still  extant  (Paris  Ms   \<>.  1015). 

Euclid's  "Data"  was  rendered  into  Hebrew  (c. 
1272)  by  Jacob  ben  Makir,  and  called  by  him  "Sefer 
ha  Mattanot  "  (Hook  of  the  Gifts),  from  the  Arabic 
of  Hunain  ibn  Ishak  I"  Kilab  alMu'la  \  a  I  ")  as  revised 
by  Thabil  ibn  Kurrah.  Tibbon,  however,  speaks  of 
Hunain  ibn  Nl.mk  without  reference  to  the  reviser. 

Hunain '8  version  of  Euclid's  "Optic,"  as  revised 
by  Thabil  ibn  Kurrah,  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Jacob  ben  .Makir  and   called    "Hilluf  ha  Mabba 

tim "  (The  Variety  of  Aspects). 

\i  the  cud  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  of 

Euclid,  which   had    been   neglected    for  several  cen- 
turies, was  resumed  among  Jews  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Poland.     Three  new  translations  were 
made  between  1775  and  1875.     Anew- 
Later  edition  with  four  plates  was  published 
Transla-      by  Abraham  Joseph  (ben  Simon)  Minz, 
tions.        and  annotated  by  MeTr  of  Forth,  the 
title    being   12D   Kin    D'TIO^    JVC'SI 
DT?pK  (Berlin,  1775).    The  learned  Baruch  Schick. 

USUall}  known  as  "  P.anich  of  Sklow,"  published  five 

years  late!  a  new  translation  of  the  first  sj\  i ks  of 

t  lie  "  Elements,"  illusi  rated  with  140  geometrical  fig 
ures  on  three  plates  (The  Hague.  1780),  A  hundred 
years  later  Nab  man  Hirsch  Under  translated  books 

\i.  and    \ii..  with    notes  and  explanations,  and  with 

illustrations  on  two  plates  (Jitomir,  1875). 

Bibliography:  Btelnsdineider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  11,  608-613; 
Idem,  /ie  Mathcmatth  I"  <  den  Juden,  in  Bihltntheca 
Vathcmattca,  nevi  s,.,„-s.  m.  14,85,77,79,  108,108;  si 
mil  88;  Idem,  In  MonaU&chrtft,  xxxvll.  519;  FOrat,  BU>/. 
Jitd.  in.  888;  Roest,  Cot.  Rosenthal  Bibl.l.  888;  Zeltlln, 
Btbl  Post-Mendelu,  pp.  218,  843  3(4. 
0.  .1     S    H. 
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EXTLENBURG,  ALBERT:  German  neuropa- 
thist and  electrotherapist ;  born  Aug.  10,  1840,  in 
Berlin;  son  of  the  physician  Moritz  Michael  Eulen 
burg  (1811-87).  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Berlin  and  the  universities  at  Bonn, 
Zurich,   and    Berlin,   and  received  his  doctorate    in 

1861 

From  1863  to  1866  Eulenburg  was  assistant  and 
later  chief  physician  of  the  hospital  of  theuniversity 
at  Greifswald,  where  he  was  also  admitted  as  privat- 
docenl  in  1864.  As  army  surgeon  lie  took  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71,  receiving  the 
Iron  Cross  for  non-combatants.  From  1867  to  1873  he 
practised  in  Berlin,  being  attached  to  the  clinical 
stall  of  the  university  hospital  from  1869-71.  In 
1874  he  »as  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of 
Greifswald  and  director  of  the  pharmacological  in- 
stitution, which  positions  he  resigned  in  1882,  when 
he  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  opened  a  private 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases.  In  1890  he  became 
assistant  professor  at  theuniversity  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1896  he  received  the  title  of  "  Gcheimer  Mediz- 
inalrath." 

Eulenburg  is  an  authority  on  nervous  diseases. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  well-known  "  Realencyklo- 
piidie  der  Gesammten  Heilkunde,"  a  standard  work 
which  was  published  in  15  vols,  by  Urban  uud 
Schwarzenberg,  Vienna.  1880-83  (2d  ed.  1885-90,  22 
vols, ;  3ded.  1893-1901,  in  27  vols.);  a  supplementary 
volume,  entitled  "  Eneyklopadische  Jahrbucher," 
appears  annually.  Besides  this  great  work,  Eulen- 
burg has  written:  "Die  Hypodermatische  Injection 
der  Arzneimittel,"  Berlin,  1864;  3d  ed.  1875;  "Lehr- 
buch  der  Nervenkrankheiten  auf  Physiologischer 
Basis,"  ib.  1871;  2d  ed.  1878;  together  with  Paul 
Guttmann,  "Die  Physiologic  uud  Pathologic  des 
Sympathicus,"  ib.  ls7:>.  a  work  which,  republished 
in  London  in  1879,  received  the  Astley-Cooper 
prize;  "  Die  Ilydroelectrischen  Bauer,"  Vienna,  1883; 
"Sexuale  Neuropathie,"  Leipsic,  1895. 

He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  "Handbuch  der  Allgc- 
mcinen  Therapie  uud  der  Therapeutischcn  Me- 
thodic." Berlin  and  Vienna,  1898-99,  and,  since  the 
death  of  Samuel  Guttmann  in  1895,  joint  editor, 
with  J.  Schwalbe,  of  the  "Deutsche  Medizinische 
Wochenschrif  t. " 

Bibliography:    Hlrseh,    Biograptiisches    Lexiknn;    Pagel, 
Bwaraphtsches  Lexilton. 
b  F.  T.   II 

EULOGY.    Bee  Invocations. 

ETJNTJCH  (Hebrew,  D'tD;  Greek,  ewoii^of). 
— Biblical  Data:  As  throughout  the  Orient  in 
very  ancient  tines,  and  more  especially  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  where  they  seem  to  have  held  the  most 

important  offices,  there  were  eunuchs  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  The  reference  to  them  in  I  Sam.  viii. 
15  i  Hebr.)  is  general ;  but  in  other  passages  they  are 
mentioned  as  attendants  of  the  kings;  for  instance, 
Ahah  il  Kings  xxii.  9,  Hebr.)  and  Jehoram  (II 
Kings  viii.  6;  comp.  ix.  32),  No  allusion  to  eunuchs 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  occurs  before  the  time  of 
Josiah  (comp.  II  Kings  wiv.  12,  15,  Hebr.;  Jer, 
xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19.  xxxviii.  7.  xh.  Hi).  In  II  Kings 
xxv.  19.  Hebr;  Jer.  Hi.  25,  a  military  officer  taken 
captive  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  called  a 
eunuch.      Among    tin-    Jews,    as    among  other-;,   the 


existence  of  eunuchs  was  connected  with  polygamy, 
for  in  passages  like  II  Kings  xxiv.  15;  Jer.  xli.  16 
(comp.  II  Kings  ix.  32),  they  are  expressly  men- 
tioned when  reference  is  made  to  the  women  of  the 
king's  harem.  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  to 
interpret  "saris"  as  applying  to  all  royal  offices  in 

general. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  eunuchs  were  Jews. 
A  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxviii.  7).  in  which  the 
eunuch  is  an  Ethiopian,  indicates  that  they  were 
not  always  natives  of  Judea,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  usually  non-Jews,  since  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1 
castration  was  forbidden  the  Israelites;  that  is, 
castrates  might  "  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord."  Later  regulations  were  milder,  and 
the  author  of  Isaiah  (lvi.  3  et  seq.)  did  not  consider 
the  fact  of  being  a  eunuch  a  reason  for  exclusion 
f  ri  mi  the  congregation.  Eunuchs  were  more  expen- 
sive than  ordinary  slaves,  but  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them. 

Josephus  shows  that  eunuchs  were  important 
members  of  a  regal  household,  especially  under 
Herod  the  Great,  the  care  of  whose  drink  was  en- 
trusted to  one,  the  bringing  of  his  supper  to  another, 
and  the  putting  of  him  to  bed  to  a  third,  "who  also 
managed  the  principal  affairs  of  the  government" 
("Ant."  xvi.  8,  §  1).  Herod's  favorite  wife,  Mari 
amne,  was  attended  by  a  eunuch  ("Ant."  xv.  7,  §  4). 

e.  o.  u.  W.  N. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  dis- 

tinguished  two  kinds  of  eunuchs:  (1)  "serisadam," 
a  eunuch  made  by  man;  (2)  "seris  hamma,"  a  eu- 
nuch made  by  the  sun;  that  is  to  say,  one  born  in- 
capable of  reproduction,  so  that  the  sun  never 
shone  on  him  as  on  a  man.  According  to  the  Shul- 
han  Aruk,  "seris  hamma"  means  " castrated  in  con- 
sequence of  fever."  The  Talmud  gives  various 
criteria  by  which  the  eunuch  of  the  second  kind 
may  be  recognized,  and  refers  to  various  disabilities 
due  to  the  state,  especially  as  regards  Hai.iz.wi. 

A  seris  adam  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Lord  (Teb.  70a!.  as  it  is  written  (Deut. 
xxiii.  2  (A.V.  1]);  "He  who  is  wounded  in  the 
stones  .  .  .  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  "  ;  that  is  to  say.  shall  not  marry  an  Isi  ail 
itishwife.  Removal  of  or  defect  in  either  or  both 
of  the  testicles  disqualifies  for  admission  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Lord. 

A  eunuch  of  either  kind  is  not  to  be  judged  as  a 
rebellious  son  (see  Deut.  xxi.  1*)  because  he  is  not 
considered  as  a  man  (Yeb.  80b).  As  every  Israelite 
is  commanded  to  perpetuate  his  race,  it  is  a  sin  liable 
to  severe  punishment  to  cause  one  to  become  a 
eunuch  (Shab.  Ilia).  Still  there  is  a  difference 
whether  one  castrates  another  with  his  own  hands 
or  causes  him  to  he  castrated.  In  the  flrel  ease  the 
punishment  is  "malkot,"  that  is,  thirty-nine  -tripes; 
in  the  second  an  indefinite  number  of  stripes  may 
he  inflicted. 

Finally,  on.'  whose  only  son  is  a  eunuch  has  not 
accomplished  the  commandment  to  perpetuate  the 
race 
Bibliography:  Feb.  75a,  79a,  80b,  94b;  NiddaH,  471 is  /•'.  B. 

155b;  Ualmonldes,  Fad  Ishut,  li.,  xili.,  xiv., xvll. ;  Shullmn 

•I  i  til,,  r.h,  n  lia-LEzcr,  6,  1-13;  IT-',  1,  :i,  6,  7. 

8.  s.  M.  Ski.. 
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EUPATORIA:  Town  in  the  governmenl  ol 
Taurida;  on  the  w<  I  rn  coast  of  the  Crimea.  It 
u;i-  formerly  called  by  the  Tatars  "Gezelew"  (iu 
Hebrew  ns^tlJ).  pronounced  "  Kozlow  "  by  the  Rus 
!  but  on  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  lTsl  it 
ved  its  present  name.  Eupatoria  is  the  spiritual 
center  of  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea,  and  an  impoi 
tanl  Karaite  community  has  existed  there  for  many 
centuries.  The  community,  which  counts  now 
about  1 ,500  persons,  is  administered  bj  a  bet  din  con 
sisting  of  three  persons :  thehakam,  the  hazzan,  and 
the  shammash  (beadle).  The  authority  of  the  bet 
din  in  religious  matters  is  recognized  bj  the  Russian 
rnment,  and  its  de<  isions  have  legal  force  for  all 
the  Karaite  communities  of  the  Crimea.  Eupatoria 
possesses  the  finest  Karaite  synagogue  of  t  lie  Crimea ; 
to  it  is  annexed  a  library  containing  many  valu- 
able  books  and  manuscripts  On    Karaite  history  and 

theology.     A   printing-office   for   Karaite  religious 
books  was  established  there  in  1833,  and  many  in 
teresting  works,  like  the  "Eshkol"  of  Hadassi  and 
the"AderetEliyahu"of  Bashyazi,  were  issued  from 
its  presses. 

Besides  the  Karaite  community,  there  exist  a 
small  Kali  hi  n  it  e  one,  consisting  of  several  fami  liesol 
the  old  Jewish  settlers  called  "Krimchaki,"  and 
about  \~i»  persons  newly  established.     The  Jewsof 

Eupatoria  are  mostly  artisans  and  wine-dressers      A 

Rabbinite synagogue  was  built  there  in  1841. 

Biblioorapht  :  Sun  Ot echestva,  1839,  pp.  1  et  «cq.;  Semenev, 
ii.  174 ;  Delnard,  dfa&ta'  ba-J^a^t  ?«>/  Kertm,  pp.  it  < '  -"/. 

n     n.  I     Br. 

EUPHEMISM  i  A  figure  of  speech 

by  which  a  Boftened,  indirect  expression  is  substi 
:  for  a  word  or  phrase  offensive  to  delicate  ears 
though  more  accurately  expressive  of  what  is  meant. 
Instances  of  euphemisms  are  found  in  the  Bible;  and 
in  the  Talmud  they  are  frequent,  having  been  used 
whenever  it  wa^  necessary  i"  avoid  unsuitable  ex 
pressions  "  Man  should  always  express  himself  in 
fitting  terms" (Sanh.  viii.  I;  Pes.  3a)  was  a  favorite 
saying  of  the  Rabbis.  The  technical  expressions 
for  "euphemism"  in  Talmudic  literature  are:  pL'v 
rrpj.  1133  pe6,  K'^yo  «:ci>  (lit-  "pure  expres 
sion,"  "expression  of  honor,"  "beautiful  expres 
In  post  Talmudic  writings  it  is  called  also 
ninj  N'jD  '{\"'b  ("expressi f  much  light  "i 

Euphemisms  were  used  in  deference  to  considers 
lions  of  taste  and  delicacy.     The  ancientsalso  had  a 
Btrong  belief  In  the  power  of  ill-omened  words  to 
inflict  misfortune,  and  generally  avoided  them  i.\ 

substituting  euphemisms  iJtX"^  V2   nn3"  f>S  dSu'^ 
"man    should   never    open    his   mouth    for   Satan"; 
Ber.  I'.tai.     The  following  arc  Borne  examples  from 

the  (  Hd  Testament  ; 

For  dying:  D"nLN  ins  npb  o  i;rs  ("he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him  " ;  Gen.  v.  24);  vnas  DV  33"'  ot 
vn2Snsi"he  rested  with  his  fathers";  Gen.  xlvii. 
80;  II Sam.  vii.  12;  comp.  Kot/jtaoBni,  "  requiescere") ; 
C)DSJ  ("to  he  joined  "  or  "  united  "  .   more  oil  en  with 

various  additions,  as  "to  his  people,"  "tribe,"  or 
" forefathers, " ot  to  liis  "grave";  comp  the  Latin 
"ahire  ad  plures"  and  "illuc,  quo  priores  abii  n 

PSH  i>3  "|VI3  "l^H  ("he  went  the  waj  of  all  the 
earth;"    Kin^s  ii     2;  comp    Job   wi    22  and   N~"1S 


SE^>y  I;  Taig.  rer.  to  Gen.  xxxv  |;  D^ij)  n;i."  "J" 
("  sleep  the  eternal  sleep  " ;  Jer.  Ii  89,  57);  rps'j'  iv 
down  to  She'ol "  Gen.xxxvri.  35).  The  dead 
are  called  iaj> '03'IB'  (" that  dwell  in  the  dust " ;  Isa. 
xxvi,  19,17)  and  1E5JJ  jyoiti  ""J"  ("that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth";  Dan.  \ii.  2).  For  urinating 
Ybil  nN  "1DH  (lit.  "to  cover  ones  feet";  Judges 
iii.  24;  I  Sam.  wiv.  4;  also  in  the  Talmud,  as  in 
Yeh.  108a,  according  to  Rashi).  For  coition;  JTP 
("know";  Gen.  i\'.  1);  33^  ("lie,"  generally  with 
DJJ);  S3  ("enier."  with{>N);  new  i>K  V13  ("  come  near 
lo  a  woman".  Ex.  xix.  15);  likewise  3"lp,  with  the 
preposii  ion  pj{  (" approach " ;  Gen.  xx.  4).  For  men 
situation;  CL"j3  n~lS  (»'ft.  xviii.  11)  and  D<L"J  ~\~n 
("the  way  ol"  women";   /'<.   \\\i    85;  comp.  Niddah 

16a,  64b,  and  the  play  on  words  there).     For  curs 

ing;  T13  (with  an  import  directly  op 
In  the  0.  T.  posite  to  the  original  one  of  "bless- 

ing";  1  Kings  xxi  10,  18;  .lob  i.  5, 
11;  ii,  5;  perhaps,  also.  I's.  x.  3;  further,  in  the 
later  literature,  as  Sanh.  56a,  where  Di-'TI  n313 
occurs). 

A  peculiar  kind  of  euphemism  is  that  occurring 
in  the  "keri,"  as  against  that  in  "ketlb."  Thus, 
the  verb  ^;lm  (Deut,  xxviii.  3D)  is  always  replaced 
by  the  synonym  33"'.    the  disease  termed  D'^sy 

(Deut.  xxviii.  2~),  by  D'tinO-  These  and  similar 
Cases  are  treated  ill  the  closing  part  of  Tosef..  Meg  , 
as  also  in  Meg.  25b. 

From  the  later  literature,  especially  the  Talniiidic, 
many  examples  may  be  cited.  For  "  lo  die  "  the  fol- 
lowing phrases  occur    "I0DJ  ("depart  "),  common  in 

\.  o  1 1  (brew  ;  also  with  the  addition  D?lJ?n  |D  ("  from 
the  world'')  or  py  |j^  ("to  the  Garden  of  Eden  ";  B. 
B.  16b;  Tern.  16a);  D^iyn  \0  1P111  ("be  rooted  out 
from  the  world";  Suk.  45b);  inDL"J  HSV'  ("his 
spirit  departed";  Ber.  61b;  Shab  88b;  Aramaic, 
nriOCJ  npDJ:  Meg.  16b);  similarly,  inn  msiKet 
62h);  WVQffl  nms  (Gen.  Ii.  xciii.  8;  compare 
with  these  phrases  "animam  exspirare,"  imotybxelvi 

cimvdv);  HCBJ  nj  t"  hi*  Soul   rested";  M.   I<    25a,  b; 

Ket  lulu  In  modern  times  the  expressions  ~pr\ 
ID^iyi)  (lit-   "  he  went  to  his  eternity") ;  ^  D"n  pX> 

ti;  oiiob  L"p3nj;  rbyo  hw  narvb  L"p3nj  ("he 

was  called  to  the  dwelling  on  high")  are  used 

For  death:  riT^S  ("departure  ";  'Ab.  Zarah  20b); 
HDL'VJ  nS'V  ("going  out  of  the  soul";  M.  K.  25a; 
"itli    S|Un    p,    "  I'r the    body,"    ib.   28b);    rD'^H 

('■departure";  Sotah  12b);  n"i3  and  nD'DS  ("de- 
parture" and  "being  gathered";  I!,  B.  I6b);  J»p 
.-end";  Ned.  41a;  comp  Qen.  \i.  Kb;  npx":  (said 
of  an  easy  death,  lit,  "kiss";  Ber.  8a;  M    K.  38a) 

I'.n  a  cemetery  (in  the  old  popular  parlance,  "the 

Lr I      place"):    D"nn     n*3     ("house     of     lite"),     jy3 

D^iy.  D'oSy  n'3.  and  I'D?!?  n'3  ("eternal   house"; 

see   Keel    \ii     5);  PIWO  n'3  mid  nniJD  n(3  ("house 
of  osi");  1133  n'3  ("house  of  honor").     The  Tal 
niiidic    treatise    on    funeral    ceremonies    is    called 
euphemistically   ninDL"  n3DD  ("Treatise  on  J03  "), 
instead  of  <n3i  ^3S  (probably  with  reference  to 

I's     wi      111 

For  sicknesses    Besides  epilepsy,  whose  victims 

are  referred  to  as  rtS33  ("overcome"  by  a  demon; 

,  lick    \  ii    ii;  (lit    70a),  and  concerning  which 
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in  the  classic  languages  a  series  of  peculiar 
euphemisms  occur,  there  are  many  other  infirmi- 
ties, especially  those  frequently  encountered  in  the 
Orient,  e.g.,  blindness  and  leprosy,  which  are  indi- 
cated by  softened  paraphrases.  Euphemistic  ex- 
pressions for  blindness  and  the  blind,  occurring  also 
in  the  Arabic,  are  cited  by  Landau  ("Die  Gegen- 
sinnigen  Winter,"  etc.,  pp.  199  ct  «<y/.).  The  most 
Familiar  of  them  (for  blindness)  is  iinj  MD  or  n';d 
K*nru  ("having  much  light,"  "seeing  much"), 
which  later  was  considered  a  typical  euphemism, 
as  was  also  Q'j'jj  T)XD  ("light  of  the  eyes").  Ab- 
dominal complaints  are  named  concisely  flViliinn 
(from  pnriJl  =  "  below  " ;  Ber.  55a;  Shab.  81a;  Ket. 
10b). 

For  certain  organs  and  their  functions:  Instead  of 
the  more  literal  expressions  V3pJ?  XV.  or  "J">  "pv 
(e.g.,  Git.  70a),  one  frequently  meets  with  V31V  n'JT- 
which  is  also  used  to  express  the  sexual  relations 
(Ber.  62a;  Hag.  5b;  Sanh.  82b;  comp.  the  Latin 
" necessaria "),  and  occasionally  simply  yiVJ  (Ex. 
R.  ix.  7),  DJD  and  njS3  ("go  aside"  ; 
In  the        Ton.  x.  2;  Shab.  140b).   Urine  is  called 

Talmud.  D^il  V3  or  p^'D  (Ber.  25a);  excre- 
ment, n«lV  or  Troy;  a  privy,  DVO  )V3 
(Meg.  iii.  2,  27b)  or  KD31  ;V3.  The  expressions 
for  sexual  intercourse  6j>3)  are;  flDDn  J1X  COL" 
(comp.  the  picture  of  the  ^3,  B.  M.  84b),  "[112  ni"J? 
DIN  <33  ICTt;'  (Ab.  R.  N  xvi.  2),  ips  (Yeb.  62b). 
pptJ  (B.  M.  107b;  Sotah  lib),  ])2T\  (with  the  object 
suppressed;  'Er.  100b;  Kct.  65a).  Compare  also 
the  expressions  [rpri  ns  "|Sn,  and,  especially  of 
the  female,  n?3X  (Ket.  65b;  Yoma  75a;  see  Prov. 
xxx.  20,  and  comp.  {ne>iri,  Ber.  62a).  mnDJ  and 
mno  (both  =  rVpJDJ ;  Yeb.  lib;  Ket.  13a).  The 
respective  nouns  are  1DD1  B^DBTI,  or  B^OBTI 
alone,  or  ilDO  alone  (Kallah);  rwa  njlJJ  (NnjJ? 
[Ex.  xxi.  10],  Ket.  47b);  according  to  circum- 
stances, mVO  131  (B.  B.  10b;  Pes.  72b),  and  131 
rrTSJ?  (Sotah  lib);  pK  -pi  (Git.  70a;  Yoma  74b); 
XIV3  (Targ.  to  Eccl.  x.  18).  For  the  sexual  organs 
—masculine:  n3X.  N13'X  (B.  M.  84a);  DVJ?  (Kal- 
lah; Niddah  13b);  1LT3;  TJ;  TOX;  .T1J  (Kid.  25a); 
12)1  (Tern.  30a);  tnS'J  (Targ.)  or  Hcbr.  133  (Bek. 
vii.  5,  44b);  jf^o  (Shab.  118b;  comp.  pnnnn  fpt, 
Sanh.  viii.  1,  and  SL""3  a^O  for  np,  Yer.  Yeb.  ii. 
4).  Feminine:  Qlpo  miN  (Kallah;  Ned.  20a);  nriS 
K  t.  9a;  Pes.  87a);  I3p  (Sanh.  82b);  H3PJ?  (Ned. 
20a;  see'Aruk,  a.v.).  For  rtJtt,  Targ.  Onk.  to  Gen. 
xxxiv.  31  and  xxxviii.  1">  has  N13  DpSJ.  for  which 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  ipnrO  J'1l"6  J1NYV  is  used 
(Kelim  xxiv.  16,  xxviii.  9). 

Finally,  in  the  category  of  euphemisms  belong 
such  general  expressions  as  tfn^D  and  131.  The 
first  is  used  for  "bleeding"  in  Shab.  129a,  for 
"mourning"  in  M.  K.  18a (comp.  Vulg.  "factus"  in 
the  sense  of  "death";  literally,  "happening"),  for 
"magic  formulas"  in  Hul.  1051);  131  in  the  phrase 
131  7011.  'Ab.  Zarah  17a,  means  the  same  as 
t.",0"'n        Very    peculiar    is    the    euphemistic    term 

inx  131  ("  something  else  "),  used  in  designating  cer- 
tain repulsive  objects  which  one  does  not  wish  to 
name  directly;  tints  it  is  used  for  " leprosy "  (Pes. 
76b,  112b;  Sliah.  129b;  GH.  57b,  70a)  ;  "swine "(Ber 
43b;   Pes.  76b;   Shab.    129b);    "coition"    (Her.    8b; 


Bezah  22a);  "immorality"  (Ket.  vii.  5,  71b,  72a); 
"idolatry"  (Men.  xiii.  10,  109a;  Shab.  17b). 

The  autonym  of  "euphemism  "  is  "cacopheniism." 
the  application  of  expressionsof  contempt  to  desira- 
ble objects.  The  basis  of  the  use  of  cacophemisms 
seems  to  be  the  wide-spread  fear  that  too  great  hap- 
piness may  attract  envy  (see  Evil  Eve).  It  was 
thought  to  avert  this  by  giving  a  bad  name  to  the 
thing  which  was  in  reality  highly  esteemed.  The 
best  known  though  almost  isolated  example  of  this 
kind  in  Hebrew  is  jVii'lS  =  "  the  Ethiopian  woman  " 
(Num.  xii.  1),  which,  according  to  Rashi,  stands  for 
"  beautiful  woman,"  and  is  so  translated  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
Cac-  (ad  loc.  and  on  Ps.  vii.  1)  opposes  this 

ophemy.  view  very  energetically ;  and  in  gen- 
eral denies  that  cacophemisms  ever 
occur  in  Hebrew.  Instances  do  occur,  however. 
Buxtorf,  for  instance  (s.v.  1j;3),  quotes  iy)3D, 
"  ugly,"  as  meaning  "  beautiful  "  also. 

Another  motive  for  the  use  of  cacophemisms  is  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  practise  approved  by  one's  own 
religion  to  treat  with  contempt  everything  which 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  worship  of 
strangers.  The  general  term  inx  131,  when  used 
to  denote  "  idolatry "  (Men.  109a;  Shab.  17b),  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  cacopheniism ; 
generally,  however,  some  disparaging,  belittling  ex- 
pression (comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  46a;  Tosef. ,  'Ab.  Zarah, 
7)  was  chosen.  Such  cases  are  more  numerous  than 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  to  them  belong  the 
various  expressions  used  to  denote  idols:  Dvl?2 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30,  etc.,  and  often  in  Ezekiel);  D'i'lpL" 
(I)eut.  xxix.  16;  II  Kings  xxiii.  24);  f'p'C  (I  Kings 
xi.7);P13J)in(IIKingsxxiii.  13);  lj?D.  Nlj?o  (properly 
"aberration":  often  in  the  Targumim,  as  Onk.  on 
Num.  xxv.  2;  Targ.  II  Chron.  xxxii.  15).  Other 
examples  are :  XDiyU  JV3  ( "  idolatrous  temple  " ;  Targ. 
Judges  xvii.  5);  D'JVD  T13T  (properly,  "sacrifices 
of  the  dead,"  Ps.  cvi.  28,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Aramaic  DTWIO.  i.e.,  "mourning-feast,"  Targ. 
Yer.  Num.  xxv.  2);  ^UJ  DV  ("day  of  abuse,"  for 
"heathen  festival  day";  Gen.  R.  lxxxvii.  9;  Cant. 
R.,  beginning);  D,3313  '131J?  ^lJTJ  ("impurities  of 
the  Gentiles"  =  "their  food  and  garbage";  'Ab. 
Zarah  75b,  76a);  IXDID  DC,  for  sorcery  and  demo- 
niac work  (Rashi  on  Sanh.  Ola);  comp.  DSOltD  (used 
in  later  times  also  for  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
believers  in  other  gods,  just  as  they  are  popularly 
designated  as  D'Spf  )•     See  Abomination. 

Bibliography:  E.  Landau,  Die  Qegensinnioen  Wflrter  im 

Alt  untl  Xeuhdn-i'iist  In  n  Sprachvergleiclu  nd  Da/rgefttelU, 
Introduction  (eapwinllv  the  concluding  parti,  and  pp.  St.  196, 
-'ill.  2Z7,  Berlin,  1806  ;  Z.  D.  M.  (1.  xxxi.  -Vt.  SSti.  :i.">4,  SVi;  xl. 
■SM. 

a.  S.  E. 

EUPHRATES    (Heb.   Perat;    Babylonian, 

Purattu) :  The  main  river  of  nearer  Asia,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (the  fourth  river  of  paradise. 
Gen.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  designated  as  "ha-nahar" 
(the  river).  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  Kur  (the  western  Euphrates),  which 
rises  north  of  Er/erum.  and  the  Murad  (the  east- 
ern Euphrates),  which  issues  from  Lake  Wan.  It 
Bows,  with  many  turns  and  over  various  falls, 
through  the  Taurus  range;  unites— though  this  was 
not    the   ease   in   antiquity — with  the  Tigris;  and 
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dually  empties  below  B:issoni  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Its  main  tributaries  are  the   lialikh  and  the  Khabur 

(see  11  ubor). 

For  the  surrounding  country  the  Euphrates  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  its  inundations 
make  the  soil  very  rich.  Moreover,  in  ancient  times 
it  served  as  the  highroad  of  commerce  and  was  navi- 
gable by  large  vessels  as  far  as  Babylonia  (Herodo- 
tus, i.  194);  while  farther  north  it  was  navigable  by 
boats  and  rafts 

The  Euphrates  is  referred  to  as  a  boundary  of  the 
laud  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  w.  18;  Deut.  i.  7.  \i. 
24;  Josh.  i. 4;  Ps.  lxxii.  8;  comp.  IChron.  v.  9).  In 
the  Prophets  the  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  great 
Assyrian  world-empire  (Isa.  vii.  20,  viii.  7;  Jer.  ii. 
in).  The  decisive  battle  between  the  Egyptian  king 
Nechoand  Nebuchadnezzar  took  place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates i  II  K i 1 1 -  >  xxiii,  29). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  Jer. 
xiii.  4-7  the  River  Euphrates  is  meant,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  reference  to  a  rocky 
shore.  According  to  Marti  (in  " Zeitscbrif I  des 
I  leutscheu  Palastinavereins,"  iii.  1 1 1  and  others,  the 
correct  reading  in  Jeremiah  is"  Karat  a."  and  the  river 
in  question  is  the  Wadi  Fata,  northeast  of  Ajiathoth, 

l      G     II  P.    Bu. 

ETJPOLEMUS :  Sou  of  John,  son  of  Aecos; 
envoy  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  the  Romans.  To  se- 
him  '  II  against  the  Syrians  Judas  sent  Eupole- 
mns  with  Jason,  son  of  Eleazar,  to  win  the  Romans 
as  friends  and  allies.  The  Romans  granted  his  re- 
quest, and  the  "senatus  consultum,"  inscribed  on 
brass  tablets  and  given  his  envoj  a  by  Home,  was  set 

up  in  Jerusalem  1 1  Mace.  viii.  17-28).  As  tin-  mission 
ol  Eupolemus  is  referred  to  in  general  terms,  with- 
out any  specific  statement  of  the  underlying  motives 
ill  Mace.  iv.  11),  and  as  his  genealogy  seems  histor- 
ically correct  i.ccos  i"ipm  is  a  noble  family  of 
Jerusalem  i  Ezra  ii  61 ;  Neb.  iii.  21) — historians  like 

Mommsen,  .Mendelssohn,  Griitz.   Xiese,  and   Schurer 
l    his    mission  as  authentic.      Niese,    however, 

questions  the  genuineness  of  the  treat]  with  Rome, 

and  Willrich  thinks  that  the  Whole  story,  as  well  as 
the  similar  one  in  connection  with  Simeon,  is  u  |'n 
tion  on  the  ground  that  relations  between  Home 
and  Judea  began  only  under  Hyrcanus  1.,  to  whom 
the  above-mentioned  "senatus  consultum"  was 
granted.  Josephus  ("Ant."  \ii.  10,  §  6)  says  that 
the  document  was  issued  for  the  "  high  priest  Judas," 
whom  Willrich  identifies  w  ith  Abistobulub  I.,  also 

called  "Judas.  "     These  questions  are  connected  with 

that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  quoted  in 

the  I  looks  of  the   Maccabees  and    by  Josephus,  and 

do  not  icier  to  the  embassy  of  Eupolemus,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  assumption 
i  iii  i  i  his  Eupolemus  is  identical  with  the  Hellenistic 

writer  of  that  name  is  not  supported. 

Bibliography:  Grimm,  In  Zeituchr.  fUr  n  tesenschafUlcfu 
Theologte,  1874,  pp.  281-238;  Uendelssohn,  In  Rltecnl's  Ida 
s.i,  Phoning  tips.  v.  91  ta) :  Srfttz,  Oeaeh.  4th  ed.,  III.  657 ; 
Scbflrer,  Qesch    8d  ed.,  I.  220;  WUIrtch.  Judaica,  pp 

GOttliiKen.  1800;  Ntese,  In  1U  runs,  si.w,  501  el 
O.  S     Kl: 

EUROPE:  I.  Early  Period  (163  B.C.  to  500 
O.E.):   The  first  settlements  of  .lews  in  Europe  are 

obscure.    There  is  documentary  evidence  onlj  for 


the  fact  that  in  163  b  i    Eupolemus,  son  of  John,  and 

Jason,  son  of  Eleazar,  went  to  Home  as  ambassadors 

from  Judas  Maccabeus  and  scaled  a  compact  of 
friendship  with  the  republic  (I  Mace.  viii.).  Twenty- 
live  years  later  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  said  to 
have  made  an  attempt  to  win  over  wider  circles  to 
the  Jewish  faith  (Valerius  Maximus.  i.  •„'.  :i);  and 
in  the  time  oi  (  icero  there  was  already  a  fairly  large 
Jewish  community  in  Rome  (Cicero,  "Pro  Flacco," 
28).  Its  numbers  grew  steadily  ;  and  in  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  i  1  R.i  . )  not  fewer  than  s.opti  .lews  of 
Koine  supported  the  commission  from  Jerusalem  to 
Augustus  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  0,  §  1).  The  settle- 
ments iu  the  provinces  also  increased.  Then-  were 
.lews  at  Vie nne  (Vienna    Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  year 

0  c.E. ;  at  Lugdunum  in  39;  and  the  apostle  Paul 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thessalonica.  The  number  of  Jews  was  also  aug- 
mented by  converts.  The-  communities  were  well 
organized.  They  had  houses  for  prayer,  and  ceme- 
teries, and,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  went 
peaceably  about  their  business.  They  were  fanners, 
artisans,  aud,  later,  merchants.  They  attained  to 
Roman  citizenship  when  Caraealla  granted  civil 
rights  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  (212). 

But.   toleration   came   to  a  sudden   end  when  Con- 

stantine  the  Great  bowed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

and  the  Church  established  the  doctrine,  unheard  of 

in  pagan  antiquity,  that  the  possession 

Christiani-  of  mini  iei  pal  and  state  rights  is  depend - 

zation       ent  on  submission  tocertain  articles  of 

of  Europe,    faith.     At  the  Council  of  Nica'a  (325) 

she  broke  the  last  threads  which  bound 

her  to  the  mother  religion.     She  declared  officially 

that  the  .lews  wire  cast  off  by  the  God  of  their 
fathers  because  they  had  refused  to  accept  the  Chris 

1  i an  dogmas.  Constantino's  successors  promulgated 
many  exceptional  regulations  aiming  to  lower  the 
Jews  both  socially  and  economically.  The  stream 
of  the  migration  of  nations  set  in,  which  shook 
the  Roman  world  to  its  foundations.  In  Italy,  in 
southern  Gaul,  on  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and  in 
Germany  these  hordes  found  large  numbers  of  Jews 
who  experienced  no  change  at  the  hands  of  their 

new  masters. 

While  thus  the  gradual  decay  of  the  world  empire 

was  terrifying  the  unprotected  Jews  and  scattering 

them  still  more,  the  ecclesiastics,  and 

Attitude      especially  the  holy  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

of  Church,    endeavored  to  hasten  the  destruction 

of  Judaism.      Theodosius  II.,  by  a  law 

dated  Jan,  81,  489,  took  away  civil   rights  from  the 

Jews,  set  limits  to  the  free  exercise   of  their  religion, 

forbade  them  to  build  synagogues,  made  it  difficult 

tr  them  to  own  slaves,  and  excluded  them  from 
holding  otlicc  in  the  state  This  law  remained  the 
lias  is  tor  I  lie  contemptuous  treatment  of  I  lie  Jews  in 

all  Christian  countries  during  the  succeeding  1.500 

years. 

II.  Period  of  Many  -  Sided  Development 
(500-1500):  The  East-Roman  empire  was  at  first 
affected  but  little  by  the  barbarian  invasion.  The 
legislation  of  Justinian  culminated  in  the  principle 

of  taking  away   civil   rights  from   heretics  and   un 

believers  and  of  making  their  existence  as  difficult 

as  possible      The   restrictive    laws  of   Constanlinc 
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ami  Theodosius  were  renewed  with  increased  rigor. 
The  public  observance  of  their  religion  was  for- 
bidden the  .lews.  The  loss  of  their  civil  rights 
was  followed  by  disregard  for  their  personal  free- 
dom. In  the  wars  waged  by  the  Iconoclasts  (eighth 
and  ninth  centuries)  the  Jews  especially  had  to 
suffer,  and  mostly  al  the  hands  of  iconoclastic  em 
perors  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  with 
Jewish  tendencies.  Many  Jews  fled  to  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  the  Slaxs  and  Tatars,  which  were 
just  coming  into  existence,  and  found  refuge  and 
protection  on  the  lower  Volga  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  realm  of  the  ('it  \/.wts. 

While  the  East-Roman  empire  was  prolonging  its 
inglorious  existence  by  perpetual  warfare  with 
neighbors  who  were  ever  growing  stronger,  the 
Western  empire  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  Willi 
the  exception  of  the  restrictive  laws  of  the  first 
Christian  emperors,  which  still  remained  in  force,  the 
Jews  were  not  troubled  on  account  of  their  faith. 
Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  did  the 
Church  succeed  in  drawing  all  humanity  within  her 
jurisdiction,  anil  in  bringing  together  and  definitely 
settling  the  regulations  in  canonical  law  which  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ordained  for  believers  and 
their  treatment  of  non-believers.  Intercourse  with 
Jews  was  almost  entirely  forbidden  to  believers,  and 
thereby  a  chasm  was  created  between  the  adherents 
of  the  two  religions,  which  could  not  be  bridged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  make  the  Jew  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  be- 
liever; for  she  enforced  upon  her  own  communi- 
ties the  Biblical  prohibition  against  usury ;  and  thus 
the  only  way  left  open  to  her  of  conducting  finan- 
cial operations  was  to  seek  loans  at  a 

Church       legally   determined   rate    of    interest 
Laws  on      from  the  adherents  of  another  faith. 

Usury.  Through  these  peculiar  conditions  the 
Jews  rapidly  acquired  influence.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  compelled  to  find  their  pleas- 
ures at  home  and  in  t  heir  own  circles  only.  Their  s.  tie 
intellectual  food  came  from  their  own  literature,  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  nature. 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Western  lands.  Their  fate  in  each  particular  conn 
try  depended  on  the  changing  political  conditions. 
In  Italy  they  experienced  dark  days  during  the  end 
less  wars  waged  by  the  Ileruli,  Rugii,  Ostrogot  lis, 
and  Longobardi.  The  severe  laws  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  in  general  more  mildly  administered 
than  elsewhere;  the  Arian  confession,  of  which  the 
Germanic  eompierors  of  Italy  were  adherents,  being 
in  contrast  with  the  Catholic  characterized  by  its 
tolerance  Among  the  Burgundians  and  Franks, 
who  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  the  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  fortunately  for  the  Jews,  made  but  slow 
progress,  and  the  Merovingian  rulers  rendered  only 
a  listless  and  indifferent  support  to  the  demands  of 
the  Church,  the  influence  of  which  they  had  no  in- 
clination to  increase 

In  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  Jews  had  lived  peaceably  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  the  land  of  the  Flanks.  The  same  modest 
good  fortune  remained  to  them  when  the  Suevi. 
Alani.   Vandals,   and    Visigoths   occupied    the    land. 


Ii  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  the  Visigothic  I 
embraced  Catholicism  and  wished  toconvertall  llieir 
subjects  to  the  same  faith.     Many  Jews  yielded  to 

compulsion  in   the  secret  bope  that  the  severe  meas- 
ures   would    be   of  short    duration.      But  they  soon 
bitterly  repented  this  hasty  step;   for 
Arabs       the Yisigothic  legislation  insisted  with 
in  Spain,      inexorable    severity    that     those    who 
had  been  baptized  by  force  should  re- 
main true  to  the  Christian  faith.     Consequently  the 
Jews  eagerly  welcomed   the  Arabs  when   the  latter 
conquered  the  peninsula  in  711.    See  Spain. 

Those  Jews  who  still  wished  to  remain  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  were  protected  by  the  Church 
herself  from  compulsory  conversion.  There  was  no 
change  in  this  policy  even  later,  when  the  pope 
called  for  the  support  of  the  Carolingians  in  pro- 
tecting his  ideal  kingdom  with  their  temporal  power. 
Charlemagne,  moreover,  was  glad  to  use  the  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  welding  together  the  loosely  con- 
nected elements  of  his  kingdom  when  he  transformed 
the  old  Roman  empire  into  a  Christian  one,  and 
united  under  the  imperial  crown  all  'the  German 
races  at  that  time  firmly  settled.  When,  a  few  dec- 
ades after  his  death,  his  world  empire  fell  apart 
(K-13).  the  riders  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  left 
the  Church  free  scope  in  her  dealings  with  the  Jews, 
and  under  the  influence  of  religious  zeal  hatred  to- 
ward the  unbelievers  ripened  into  deeds  of  horror. 

The  trials  which  the  Jews  endured  from  time  to 
time  iu  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Christian  West 
were  only  indications  of  the  catastro- 
The  phe  which   broke  over  them  at   the 

Crusades,  time  of  the  CRUSADES.  A  wild,  un- 
restrained throng,  for  which  the  cru- 
sade was  only  an  excuse  to  indulge  its  rapacity,  fell 
upon  the  peaceful  Jews  and  sacrificed  them  to  its 
fanaticism.  In  the  first  Crusade  (1096)  flourishing 
communities  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
utterly  destroyed.  In  the  second  Crusade (1147) the 
Jews  iu  France  suffered  especially.  Philip  Augus- 
tus treated  them  with  exceptional  severity.  In  his 
days  the  third  Crusade  took  place  (1188);  and  the 
preparations  for  it  proved  to  be  momentous  for  Un- 
English  Jews.  After  unspeakable  trials  Jews  were 
banished  from  England  in  1290;  and  365 years  passed 
before  they  were  allowed  to  settle  again  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The  justification   for    these   deeds   was    found  iu 

eiimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews.     They  were 

held  responsible  for  the  crime  imputed 

False  Ac-     to  them  a  thousand  years  before  this; 

cusations.    and   the  false  charge  was  circulated 

that  they  wished  to  dishonor  the  host 

which    was    supposed    to    represent     Jesus'     body. 

They  weri'  further  charged   with  being  the  cause  of 

evi  i\   calamity.     In  1240  the  plundering  raids  of  the 

Mongols  were  laid  at  their  door.      When,  a  hundred 

years   later,  the  BLACK  Dkatii  raged   through  Ku- 

rope,  the  tale  was  invented  that  the  Jews  had   puis 

oned  the  wells.  The  only  court  of  appeal  that  re- 
garded itself  as  their  appointed  protector,  according 
to  historical  conceptions,  was  the  "Roman  emperor 
of  the  German  nation."  The  emperor,  as  legal  suc- 
cessor to  Tit  us,  who  had  acquired  the  Jews  for  his 
special    property   through   the   destruction   of   the 
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Temple,  claimed  the  rights  of  possession  and  pro- 
tect!  verall  the  Jews  in  the  former  Roman  em- 
pire.    They  thus  became  imperial "  servi  cami 

Be  might  present  them  and  their  pos- 
"  Servi  sessions  to  princes  01  to  cities.  That 
Camerae."    the  Jews  were  not   utterly  destroyed 

w  as  iluc-  to  two  circumstances :  (1)  the 
envy,  distrust,  and  greed  of  princes  ami  peoples  to- 
ward one  another,  and  (2)  the  m> >r:il  strength  which 
was  infused  into  the  Jews  by  a  suffering  which  w  as 
undeserved  but  which  enabled  them  to  resisl  per- 
secution. The  abilities  which  could  find  no  expres- 
sion in  the  service  of  country  or  of  humanity  at 
large,  were  directed  with  all  the  more  zeal  toward 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  toward  order- 
ing communal  affairs,  toward  building  up  a  happy 
family  life,  and  toward  bettering  the  condition  "I 
the  Jewish  race  in  general. 

Everywhere  in  the  Christian  Occident  an  equally 
gloomy   picture   was  presented.    The  Jews,   who 

were  driven  out  of  England  in  1290, 
Ex-  "Hi  of   Frame  in  1394,  and  out  of  im- 

pulsions,    merous  districts  of  Germany,  Italy, 

and  the  Balkan  peninsula  between 
1350  and  1  150,  wire  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
fled  preferably  to  the  new  Slavic  kingdoms,  where 
for  the  time  luiiiLT  oilier  confessions  « 1  if  still  toler 
atcd.  Here  they  found  a  sure  refuge  under  benevo- 
lent rulers  ami  acquired  a  certain  prosperity,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was 
followed  with  renewed  vigor.  Together  with  their 
faith,  they  took  with  them  the  German  language 

and    1  :u    .    which   they    have    cultivated    in    a 

Slavic  environment  with   unexampled  faithfulness 
up  to  the  present  time. 
As  in  Slavic  countries,  so  also  under  Mohammedan 

rule  I  lie  persecuted  Jews  often  found  a  humane 
ption,  especially  from  the  eighth  century  on- 
ward in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  But  even  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  the  Arabs  could  no  longer 
offer  a  real  resistance  I"  the  advancing  force  of 
Christian  kings;  and  with  the  fall  of  political  power 

Arabic  Culture  declined,  after  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Occident  al  about  the  same  period, 

chirlh    through  the  .lews  in  I  lie  111 11  111  i.f  Spain  and 

in  the  south  of  France.     Al  that  time  then- was  no 

field  of  learning  which  the  Spanish  .lews  did  1 1 1. 1  ei  1 1 

tivate.     Th.  \  studied  the  secular  sciences  with  the 

same  zeal  as  I  lie  Bible  and  Talmud. 

Hut  the  growing  influence  of  the  Church  grad- 
ually crowded  them  out  of  this  advantageous  posi 
tion.     At  lii-t  the  attempt  was  made  to  win  them 
to  Christianity  through  writings  ami  religious  dis 

putations;  and  when  these  attempts  tailed  lhe\ 
were   ever   more  and    more   restricted    in    the    exer 

cise  of  1  in  ii  civil  rights.  Soon  thej  were  obliged 
to  live  in  separate  quarters  of  the  cities  and  to  wear 
humiliating  badges  on  their    clothing.     Thereby 

they  were  made  a  prey  to   the   si  mil   and    hatred   "I 

their  fellow  citizens.  In  1891,  when  a  fanatical 
mull  killed  thirty  thousand  .lews  in  Se\ille  alone, 
many  in   their   fright     sought     refuge    in    baptism. 

Ami  although  they  often  continued  to  observe  in 
secret  the  laws  of  their  fathers  the  Inquisition  sunn 
rooted  oul  these  pretended  Christians  or  Uaranos, 

Thousands  were  thrown   into    prison,  tortured,  and 


burned,  until  a  project  was  formed  to  sweep  all  Spain 
clean  of  unbelievers.  The  plan  matured  when  in 
1 192  the  last  Moorish  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  Several  hundred  thousand  •!<  ■ 
were  forced  from  the  country  which  had  been 
their  home  for  1  500 years.  Many  of  them  tied  to 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  where  a  few  decades  !„ 

the  Crescent  had  won  a  victory  over  the  Cross 
through    the    (Kinanli    Turks.      These    exiles    have 

faithfully    preserved  the  language  of  the  countrj 

they  were   forced  to  leave;  and  to-day,  altera  lapse 

of  more  than  400  years,  Spanish  is  still  the  mother 
tongue  ni'  their  descendants. 

III.  Period  of  Decay  (1500-1750):  The  re- 
naissance of  art  and  science  was  coeval  with  the  death 
of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  the  newly  discovered 
art  of  printing  scoffed  at  canonical  laws  which  tried 

lo    enslave    thought.      In    the   same   year    in    which 
Spain  expelled  the  unbelievers   the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica appeared  above  the  horizon.     The  age  of  inven 
lions  and   discoveries    brought    about    an    immense 
change    in    ideas.      Only    the   .lews  remained  in   the 

night  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  homeless  people 
i-  ■  !•■  crowded  from  the  west  of  Europe  ever  farther 

toward  the  east.  They  had  lo  seek  refuge  in  the 
realms  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  in  which  a  native 

culture  was  as  yel  unknown  Their  external  cir- 
cumstances were  not  at  first  unfavorable.  They 
even  attained  lo  high  positions  in  Hie  slate,  al  least 
in  Turkey.  Don  Joseph  Nasi  was  made  Duke  of 
N'a.xos;  and  Solomon  A.shkenazi  was  ambassador  of 
the  Porte  to  the  republic  of  Venice 

In  Poland  the  .lews  were  an  indispensable  link 
between  the  pomp  loving   nobility  and    the   peasant 

serfs;  ami  trade  and  industry  were  entirely  in  their 
hands.  Not  finding  a  higher  civilization  in  their 
new  homes,  their  only  mental  nourishment  eaim 
from  their  national  literature,  and  they  either  pur- 
sued the  one  sided  siinly  of  llie  Talmud,  which  exer 

cised  the  understanding  only,  or  dived  deep  into  the 

mysterious  depths  Of  the  Cabala.  The  persecution 
of  the  .lews  in  Turkey  and  Poland  in  Hie  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  came  to  the  aid  of  the 

visionaries    and     dreamers        Especially     disastrous 
w  ere  the  trials  which  were  broughl  upon  the  Polish 
and    Lithuanian    .lews    through    the    Cossack    hot 
man  Chhielnicki  (1648)  and  by  the  Swedish  wars 
(1855).     According  to  trustworthy  reports,  hundreds 

of  thousands  of  them  were  killed  in  these  few  years, 
i  iin  e  more  fugitives  and  Unsettled,  the  anxious  .lews 

wailed  trustfully  for  the  message  which  should  an- 
nounce i"  them  thai  at  last   the  deliverer  had  ap- 
peared in  the  far  Bast 
Thus  it  came  abmii  thai  a  talented  youth  from 

Smyrna.  Shabbelhai  Zebi.  succeeded  in  passing  him- 
self oil' as  I  he  promised  Messiah      Nil m 

Shab-        berless  followers  crowded  about  him; 

bethai         and    these    slid   clung    to  Shabbelhai 

Zebi.         in    their  delusion   even   after  he   had 

adopied    Islam   through    fear  of   the 

death  penalty  with  which  the  sultan  had  threatened 

him.      The  incomprehensible  extent  of  Ids  following 

was  due  to  the  fact  thai  even  those  Jews  who  en 
joyed  greater  intellectual  freedom  i  ban  their  brethren 

in  Poland  were  yel  severely  oppressed  and  gave 
themselves  up  lo  cabalistic  reveries. 
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Fugitives  from  Spain  and  Germany  had  come  also 
to  Italv.  and  founded  new  communities  beside  the 
existing  ones.  Here  they  greeted  the  dawn  of  the 
new  period,  and  together  with  the  Greeks— who  had 
fled  hither  from  Constantinople  bringing  the  treas 
of  classical  antiquity  with  them— became  the 
leaders  and  guides  of  the  humanists  to  the  source  of 
.leu  ish  antiquity.  The  Italian  Jews  taught  Hebrew, 
and  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The  clergy  in  Italy 
and  Germany  armed  itself  to  fight  against  the  vic- 
toriously advancing  enlightenment  and  civilization, 

and     directed    its    attacks    Chiefly    against    Jewish 

literature.  Jewish  apostates  in  the  pay  of  the 
Dominicans  spread  false  calumnies  concerning  the 
Talmud.  In  its  defense  the  German  humanists 
arose  in  a  body,  not  so  much  out  of  friendliness 
toward  the  Jews  as  out  of  zeal  for  free  inves- 
tigation. In  these  straits  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
most  faithful  defenders  of  the  Church,  came  into 
existence.  They  took  up  the  tight  against  the  Tal- 
mud   in    Italy,   and  as   early  as    155:) 

Hebrew  pyres  were  lighted  upon  which  copies 
Books        of  it  and  other  Hebrew  books  with- 

Burned.  out  number  were  burned.  Guided  by 
apostates,  the  Council  of  Trent  ex- 
purgated the  Talmud  of  all  pretended  objectionable 
passages,  and  the  numerous  spies  of  the  Inquisition 
forced  the  educated  Jews  to  secrecy  and  hypocrisy. 
The  only  study  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  un- 
hindered was  the  Cabala,  -which  the  Jesuits  erro- 
neously believed  supported  Christian  ideas.  Tims 
here  also  the  soil  was  prepared  for  belief  in  the 
dreamer  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

The  inclination  to  study  esoteric  doctrines  spread 
at  that  time  even  among  the  Jews  who  had  founded 
new  communities  in  the  Protestant  states  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  under  Dutch  and  English 
protection.  This  new  mysticism  strongly  influenced 
the  German  Jews,  who  in  consequence  of  supersti- 
tious error  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  ignorance, 
and  were  watching  for  a  speedy  redemption  after 
the  sufferings  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Judaism 
was  saved  only  when  a  beam  of  enlightenment 
shone  in  the  night  of  its  existence.  Shabbethai 
Zebi  was  still  alive  when  the  Jews  were  driven  out 
of  Vienna  (1671).  The  elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
of  Brandenburg  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Berlin, 
and  protected  them  with  a  strong  hand  from  injury 
and  slander.  Even  here  they  were  hampered  by 
oppressive  taxationand  narrow-minded  regulations; 
but  their  versatile  minds  could  not  long  remain  shut 
out  from  the  growing  enlightenment.  Forthe  third 
time  a  Moses  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  todead 
his  people  from  darkness  to  light,  from  slavery  to 
freed. mi 

IV.  The  New  Period  (1750  to  the  Present 
Time) :  Moses  Mendelssohn  translated  tin-  Bible  into 
High  German  for  his  coreligionists,  and  thus  tore 
down  the  wall  that  separated  the  German  Jews  from 
their  fellow  citizens.  With  the  newly  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  mother  tongue  the  homeless  Jew  ac- 
quired also  the  right  to  ;l  fatherland.  By  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jews  were  taking  an 
active  part  in  German  education  and  civilization. 
They  had  their  youth  instructed  in  secular  studies, 
and  aimed  at  ennobling  the  internal  affairs  of  the 


religious  community.  This  was  not  accomplished 
without  severe  inner  struggles.  To  the  adherents 
of  a  radical  reform  like  Holdheim  and  Geiger  stood 
opposed  the  champions  of  tradition  like  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch,  who  in  religious  matters  would  not 
de\  iate  a  hair's  breadth  from  (he  traditional  observ- 
ances, while  Zacharias  Frankel  tried  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  intermediary  position  on  a  historically  posi- 
tive basis.  The  rabbinic  councils  (1844-46)  ami 
synods (1869-71)  acquired  no  authoritative  influence 
(see  Conferences,  Rabbinical).  Bui  the  change 
in  western  Europe  gradually  came  about  of  itself. 
To-day  in  every  large  community  sermons  are 
preached  in  the  vernacular;  the  synagogue  service 
is  accompanied  by  a  trained  choir  and  presided  over 
by  a  scientifically  educated  rabbi. 

Thus  Judaism  was  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 

work   of  civilization.     North  America  and  France 

showed  how  salutary  it  might  be  to  make  use  of  all 

the  forces  in  the  state.     Prussia  adopted  the  same 

opinion  when  in  its  years  of  trial  it 

Political      collected  the  weakened  remnants  of  the 

Equality,    fatherland  and  in  1813  made  Jews  full 

citizens  in   the  land   of    their  birth. 

The  new  ideas,  then,  which  were  prevalent  in  the 

constitutional  states  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 

nineteenth  century  recognized  the  political  equality 

of  all  citizens  without  regard  to  difference  in  belief. 

The  mental  development  of  the  Jews  kept  pace 
with  their  civil  recognition,  and  the  science  of  Juda- 
ism was  developed.  Its  founder  was  Leopold  Zunz 
(1794-1886).  Berlin  was  again  the  starting  point  of 
the  new  science,  which  succeeded  in  giving  a  firm 
foundation  to  modern  Judaism. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  political  equal- 
ity was  secured  to  the  Jews  in  the  revolutions  of 
1848,  the  majority  of  them  still  live  outside  the 
sphere  where  liberal  ideas  predominate.  A  certain 
relaxation  of  vigilance  was  shown  in  Russia  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.;  but  upon  his  death 
(March  13,  1881)  a  series  of  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews  occurred  which  were  followed  by  more  sys- 
tematic persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy, so  that,  the  state  of  the  Russian  Jews  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  almost,  worse 
than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Similarly,  in 
Rumania  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  restric- 
tion has  been  added  to  restriction  till  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  Jew  in  that  country  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Berlin  Congress,  which  gave  autonomy 
to  Rumania,  did  so  on  condition  that  full  political 
rights  should  be  granted  to  all  Rumanian  citizens 
u  ithout  distinction  of  creed.  Even  in  the  European 
countries  where  political  equality  exists  there  have 
been  certain  signs  of  social  antagonism,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  movement  known  as  Anti-Semitism.  Be- 
ginningin  1875  in  Germany,  this  spread  to  Austria, 
and  ultimately  to  France,  where  it 
Anti-  culminated  in  the  Dhk.yfi  s  Case. 
Semitism.  Neverthless.  its  virulence  has  percep- 
tibly declined,  and  Russia  and  Ruma- 
nia remain  the  chief  sources  of  ill  will  against  the 
.lews  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  See  also  articles 
on  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

G.  M.  Br. 
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The  follow  tag  table  gives  the  official  or  estimated 
number  of  .lews  in  the  different  European  countries 
at  the  four  most  recent  census  periods,  about  1870, 
1880,  1890,  and  1900;  the  first  set  of  figures  being 
taken  from  Amine.  "Volkskunde  der  Juden";  the 
second,  from  1.  Loeb's  article  "Juifs."  in  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin.  "  Diet  ionnaire  de  Geographic  "  ;  the  third, 
frcmi  .1.  Jacobs,  "Jewish  Year  Book."  1900;  and  the 
last  partly  from  I.  Harris,  in  "Jewish  Year  Book.' 
1903.     Estimates  are  marked  with  au  asterisk.* 

Jews  in  Eikope. 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgium    

Bosnia 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Eastern  Kumelia 

England,  etc 

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungarv 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia      (European) 

and  Poland 

Seivia 

Spain  (with  Gibraltar) 

Switzerland 

Turkey,  etc 

Cyprus  and  Malta — 


is;  1 1. 


820,200 

3,0011* 


8,959 
4,290 

68,300* 
49,439 

520.575 

2.5S2 

68,003 

552,233 

35,35s 

061 

1,870 

1,000» 

400,0004 

2,562,549 

2,000* 

6.000* 

6,990 

62.413 


1880. 


1890. 


1,005,394 

4,00(1* 
3,426 

10,000 
3.9111 

i. it; 

60,000* 

76,89) 

561,610 

2,652 

81, 693 
638,314 

40,430* 

3,027 

200' 
265,000* 

2,552,145 

3,492 

1,902 

7,373 

115,000* 


Totals 5,166.426    5,141,455     7,701,298    8,659,491 


1,143,305 
3,000* 


4,1  ISO 

"101,189 

72,000 
567.SS1 
5.792 
97,324 
716,801 
50,000* 
1,000* 
3,402 
3I»I« 
300,000* 

4,500,000* 

4.652 
2,500 

S.I  169 
120,000* 


1900. 


1,224,899 

12,000* 

5,845 

28,000* 

5,000* 

6,982 

179.000* 

86,885 

586,948 

8,350 

103,988 

B51,878 

44.037 

[,200* 

6,000* 

1,200* 

269,013 

5,142.195 

ft.HIO 

4,500* 

12.551 

75.295 

130 


.1. 

EURYDEMUS  BEN  JOSE:    One  of  the  sons 

of  Tanua  Jose  b.  Halafta.  His  name  has  been  t  rans- 
mitted  in  the  most  varying  forms:  "Awradinius" 
(DlDTViK).  "Abirodimus"  (DttTTVOK),  "Abdimus" 
(D1DH3K).  dud  "Wradimus"  (DIDTfl).  As  a  basic 
form  Bacher  assumes  "Eurydemus"  (compare  the 
Biblical  DJJ3m).  a  name  which  occurs  in  Herodotus. 
Levy  ("Neuhebr.  Wortcrb."  i.  fiOiia)  and  Eohut 
("Aruch  Completum,"  iii.  257b),  on  the  other  hand, 
favor  the  name  "  Eudaimon."  Others,  following  the 
Palestinian  sources,  read  all  these  names,  "Abdi- 
mus," whom  they  identify  with  Menahem  b.  Jose 
(compare  AbDIMTJS  BEN  R.  Jose).  The  few  remarks 
ascribed  to  Eurydemus  contain  admonitions  to  be- 
nevolence. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tun.  U.  416-417;  idem.  Au.  Bab. 
A  mor.  p.  64,  note  21. 
s.  s.  M.  Sc. 

EUSEBIUS  :  Bishop  of  Csesarea  and  the  "  father 
of  Church  history  ";  born  about  270.  Though  ani- 
mated by  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  he 
often  gives  evidence  of  his  bitter  dislike  of  them. 
In  his  ••  Demonstratio  Evangelica,"  which  is  a  direct 
attack  on  .1  udaism,  he  charges  the  Jews  with  serious 
errors  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  advises  that 
efforts  Should  be  made  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  heresies  (iv.  16).  His  advice  doubtless  influ- 
enced the  enactment  ol  anti-Jewish  laws  by  Con- 
Stantine,  al  whose  right  hand  Eusebius  sat  in  the 
( 'ou  111  [1  of  Nica  a  The  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica  " 
is  divided  into  l  wenty  books,  of  which  only  ten  have 
been  preserved.     Eusebius  firsl  endeavors  to  demon 


strate  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  only  a  local  character 
and  was  not  intended  for  a  universal  religion.  For 
instance,  the  injunction  to  appear  "thrice  in  the 
year"  before  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  2)!)  can  only  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (ib.  i.  2).  He 
then  comments  upon  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  Bible,  which,  according  to  him,  were  fulfilled  ia 
the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

Of  great  ititerest  for  Jews  is  Eusebius'  "  Praepara- 
tio  Evangelica."  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  of 
which  the  last  eight  treat  of  Judaism,  its  religion, 
history,  and  institutions,  and  show  its  superiority 
over  paganism.  Especially  valuable  are  books  viii. 
and  ix.,  in  which  he  reproduces  fragments  of  Jewish- 
Hellenic  writers,  such  as  Eupolemus,  Demetrius, 
Artapanus,  Philo,  Ezekielus,  and  Josephus.  The 
fragments,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  are  faithfully  rendered.  Eusebius  seems 
to  have  had  a  Jewish  teacher,  who  instructed  him 
in  Hebrew,  and  through  whom  he  became  familiar 
with  many  haggadot  and  Jewish  traditions;  of 
these  he  made  use  in  his  works  on  Biblical  exegesis. 
See  Church  Fathers. 

Bibliography  :  (iratz.  Gesch.  iv.  312;  S.  Krauss,  The  Jews  in 
Hi,  Work*  o/  the  rum  rh  Fni in  ra.  In  .U  wish  Quarterly  He- 
me ic,  vi.  82;  Freudenthal,  Hellenist  isclie  Stiiiiien,  pp.  1  et 
seqv.  Griitz,  Hagyiulisihe  Elemente  bet  den  KirchenvlUern, 
In  MrmaUschi -lit,  1864;  L.  Glnzberfr,  Die  Haggadabeidm 
Kiiiln nriltcm  uml  in  <ter  Apokruphlschen  Lilnatur, 
Berlin,  1900. 
J.  I.   Kli- 

EUTOLEMUS :  Name  borne  by  a  number  of 
Palestinian  Jews.  R.  Jose  quotes  in  reference  to 
several  halakic  questions  the  testimony  of  a  certain 
"Eutolemus,"  who  gave  a  decision  in  the  name  of 
five  elders  (R.  H.  15a;  Suk.  40a;  'Er.  35a),  and 
whose  full  name  was  "Eutolemus  ben  Reuben" 
(Sotah  49b).  He  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  having 
been  permitted  by  the  Rabbis  to  cut  his  hair  in  con- 
formity with  pagan  custom  because  of  his  inter- 
course with  court  officials  (B.  K.  83a)  In  Hebrew 
the  name  "Eutolemus"  is  variously  spelled  D71L53X. 
D1D7>D38<.  DlDSlD3N. 
Bibliography  :  Krauss.  in  Byzantinische  Zettschrift,  il.  510; 

idem,    llrii  cliisihe    uml    Lnliiiiisiln     LehnwOrter,   p.  4; 

Weiss,    Seder  ha-Dorot,  p.22,  Warsaw,  1882. 

s.  s.  I.  Br. 

EVANS,  SAMUEL  (Young  Dutch  Sam): 
English  pugilist;  born  in  London  Jan.  30,  1801; 
died  of  consumption  Nov.  4,  1843.  Evans'  lirst 
encounter  in  the  prize-ring  took  place  at  Knowle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  July  5,  1825,  when  he 
beat  Ned  Stockman  in  seventeen  rounds.  His  next 
match  was  with  Harry  Jones,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Shcrcmcre,  Bedfordshire,  Oct.  is,  1825.  These  two 
victories  were  succeeded  by  others  in  1826  and 
L827.  Then  followed  two  more  victories:  the  firsl 
over  .lack  .Martin,  which  took  place  at  Enowle  Hill, 
Berkshire,  Nov.  -I,  1828,  and  ended  in  the  sixteenth 
round;  the  second,  over  Ned  Ncale,  "a  youth."  at 
Ludlow.  April  7,  182!),  which  terminated  in  the  sev- 
ciity-lirsl  round.  On  Jan.  IS,  1831,  Kvansand  Ncale 
mel  again.  10 vans  defeating  his  opponent  in  fourteen 
rounds,  which  occupied  fifty -two  minutes.  Hisnexl 
victory  was  over  Tom  Qaynor  of  Bath,  which  took 
place  June  24,  1834,  near  Andover,  in  the  seven- 
teenlli  i < mini 
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Evans' career  us  ;i  pugilist  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  victories  be  achiei  ed 

Bibliography:   American  Jews'    Annual,  5647   (1886-87); 
Boxiana,  London,  n.d. 
J,  F.  II.  V. 

EVANSVILLE.    See  Indiana. 

EVARISTUS:  The  fifth  pope;  consecrated 
aboul  100;  died  aboul  109.  The  breviary  of  Pope 
Pius  V.  reserves  Oct.  26  to  the  memory  of  "Evaris 
t  us  Gnecus  ex  Judseo  patre  Trajano  [mperatore 
Pontificatum  gessit."  From  this  ii  would  follow 
that  this  pope  was  a  Jew,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
a  Roman  provincial.  Bvaristus,  then,  must  have 
been  a  Greek-speaking  Jew,  and.  under  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  a  Roman  subject.  Of  his  life  little 
is  known      He  died  under  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian. 

and  is  said  to  lie  buried  near  St.  Peter's  body  in  the 
Vatican. 

Bibliography:  Acta  Sam  wrvan  t  Bollandus),  Mil. (ad  Octob. 
mil  torn,  x I . > ,  Paris,  lsTii;  Analecta  Romano,  vol.  I.,  ed. 
H.  c.nsat.  Rome,  1889;  a  Harnack,  Die  ChronoloaU  dei 
AUchrUUichen  Litteratur.  1. 1897 ;  w.  H.  Simcox,  Tm  Bi 
ginniruptofthe  Christian  Church,  2ded.,  1892;  Hilman,  HTfe- 
wry  o)  l.<<t.  r  Christianity,  i. 

G.   Du. 

EVE  (mn).-  Biblical  Data:  The  wife  of  Adam. 
Ai  i  ording  t"  Gen.  iii  30,  Eve  was  so  called  because 

she  was  "the  thernt   all  living  "  (R  V.,  margin, 

"  Lif e  "  or  "  Li  ving  ").  <  >n  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  "good  for  man  to  be  alone"  God  resolved  t" 
"make  him  an  help  meet  for  him  "  (ib.  ii  18),  first 
creating,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  beasts  of  the 

field  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  anil  I  hen  bringing  them 
until  Adam.     When  Adam  did  not  I'll  id  among  these  a 

helpmeet  for  himself,  Yuwu  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 

fall  upon  him.  and  took  one  of  his  ribs,  from  which 
He    made    a   woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man 

(ib.  ii  22).  Upon  seeing  her,  Adam  welcomed  her  as 
"bone of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  Mesh  "  (ib,  ii  '„':!  i, 
declaring  that  she  should  be  called  "ishshah"be 

Cause  she  was  I  a  ken  out  of  "ish"  i  man. ) 

Dwelling  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam,  Eve 
is  approached  and  tempted  by  the  serpent.  She 
yields  to  the  reptile's  seductive  arguments,  and  par- 
takes of  the  forbidden  fruit,  giving  thereof  tuber 
husband,  wlm,  like  her,  eats  oi  it  Both  discover 
their  nakedness  and  make  themselves  aprons  of  fig- 
leaves.  Winn  (lod  asks  lor  an  accounting  Adam 
puts  t  he  blame  on  Eve  Asa  punishment,  the  sor 
rows  of  conception  and  childbirth  are  announced  lo 
her,  as  well  as  subjection  to  her  husband  (ib.  iii.  16). 
Driven  out  "l  Eden,  Eve  gives  birth  to  two  sons, 
Cain  and  Abel  ;    herself  naming   the  elder  in  tl b- 

scure  declaration"]   have  gotten  a  man  with  the 

help  ..I'  Yuwu  "  (ib.  iv.  l.  R.  V.  i.     Later,  after  tin 

murder  of  Abel,  sin-  bears  another  son.  to  whom  she 

gives  the  name  "Seth,"  saying  that  In-  is  given  to 
her  by  Ynw  ii  as  a  compensation  for  Abel  (ib.  i\   26). 

i:   <;    ii 

In   Rabbinical    Literature:     Eve    was    not 

created  simultaneously  with  Adam  because  Qod 
foreknew  that  later  she  would  be  a  sour©  oi  com 

plaint.        He     therefore     delaMil      forming     her      Until 

Adam  should  express  a  desire  for  hei  (Gen  R  \  \  ii  I 
Eve  was  created  from  the  thirteenth  rib  on  Adam's 
right  side   and    from  the   flesh   of  his  heart   (Targ. 


Pseudo-Jonathan  to  Gen.  ii.  21;  Pirke  R.  El.  xii.). 
Together   with    Eve   Satan   was  created   (Gen.   Ii 

xvii.|.  Cod  adorned  Eve  like  a  bride  with  all  the 
jewelry  mentioned  in  lsa.  iii.  He  built  the  nuptial 
chamber  for    her  (Gen.   R.   xviii.).     According   to 

Pirke  R.  El.  Xii.,  as  soon  as  Adam  beheld  Eve  he 
embraced  and  kissed  her;   her  name  ntJ'K,  from  C"X- 

indicates  that  God  (rp)  joined  them  togethei  (see 
also  Ab.  K.N.  xxxviii.i.  Ten  gorgeous  "  huppot " 
(originally,  "bridal  chambers";  now.  "bridal  can- 
opies"), studded  with  gems  and  pearls  and  orna- 
mented with  gold,  did  (bid  erect  for  Eve,  w  hum  He 
Himself  gave  away  in  marriage,  and  over  whom  lie 
pronounced  the  blessing;  while  the  angels  danced 
and  beat  timbrels  and  stood  guard  over  the  bridal 
chamber  (Pirke  R.  El.  xii). 

Samael.  prompted  by  jealousy,  picked  out  the 
serpent  to  mislead  Eve  (Yalk.,  Gen.  x.w.  .  comp. 
Josephus,  "Ant."  i.  1.  §  4;  Ab.  R.  N.  i.).  whom  it 
approached,  knowing  that  women  could  be  more  eas- 
ily moved  than  men  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.).  Or,  accord- 
ing to  another  legend,  the  serpent  was  induced  to 
lead  Eve  to  sin  by  desire  on  its  part  lo  possess  her 
iSotah  '.l ,  (bii  R.  xviii.),  and  it  east  into  her  the 
taint  of  lust  (XDHlt;  Ycb.  103b.  '  Ab.  Zarah  22b ;  Shab. 
146a;  Yalk.,  Cen.  US.  130).  Profiting  by  the  absence 
of  the  two  guardian  angels  (Hag.  Ida;  Ber.  60b), 
Satan,  or  the  serpent,  which  then  had  almost  the 
shape  of  a  man  (Gen.  R.  xix.  1),  displayed  great  ar- 
gumentative skill  in  explaining  the  selfish  reasons 
which  had  prompted  God's  prohibition  (Pirke  R.  El. 
I.e.;  Cen.  R.  xix.:  Tan.,  Bereshit,  viii.  i,  and  con- 
vinced Eve  by  ocular  proof  thai  the  tree  could  be 
touched  (COmp.  Ab.  R.  N.  i.  4)  without  entailing 
death       Eve  thereupon  laid  hold   of  the  tree,  and  at 

once  beheld  the  angel  of  death  coming  inward  her 

(Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  lo  Cen.  iii.  6).  Then,  reasoning 
that  if  she  died  and  Adam  continued  t"  live  he 
would  lake  another  wife,  she  made  him  share  her 
own  fate  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii  ;  Cen.  R.  xix);  at  the 
invitation  of  the  serpent  she  had  partaken  of  wine; 
and  she  now  mixed  il  with  Adam's  drink  (Num.  R. 
x).  Nine  curses  together  with  death  befell  Eve  in 
consequence  of  her  disobedience  (Pirke  R.  El  xiv. ; 
Ab    i;    N.  ii.  42). 

Eve  became  pregnant,  and  bore  Cain  and  Abel  on 
the  very  day  of  (her creation  and)  expulsion  from 

Eden  (Cen.  R.  xii.).  These  were  born  full-grown, 
and  each  had  a  twin  sister  (//».).  Cain's  real  father 
was  not  Adam,  but  one  of  the  demons  i  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxi  .  xxii.).  Seth  was  Eve's  first  child  b\  Adam. 
Eve  died  Shortly  after  Adam,  on  the  completion  of 
Hie  six  days  of  mourning,  and  was  buried  ill  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah  (Pirke  R.  El.  xx.).  Comp 
\  dam,  Book  of. 

s.  s.  E    G.    II 

-  In  Arabic  Literature:  Eve  is  a  fantastic  fig 
ure  taken  From  the  Jewish  Haggadah.     In  the  Koran 

hit  name  is  not  mentioned,  although  her  person  is 
alluded  to  in  the  command  given  by  Allah  to  Adam 
and    his  "wife,"  to   live    in  the   garden,  to  eat  w  hat 

ever  they  desired,  but  not  to  approach  "that  tree" 
isuras  ii.  :i;i,  vii.  is!     According  to   Mohammedan 

I  radii  ion.  Eve  was  created  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam's  left 
side  while  he  was  asleep.  Hidwan,  the  guardian  ol 
paradise,  Conducted  them  to  the  garden,  where  they 
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were  welcomed  by  all  creatures  as  the  father  and 
mother  of  Mohammed. 

Iblis,  who  bad  been  forbidden  to  enter  paradise 
ami  was  jealous  of  Adam's  prerogative,  wished  to 
entice  him  to  sin.  He  asked  the  peacock  to  carry 
him  under  his  wings,  but,  as  the  bird  refused,  he  hid 
himself  between  the  teeth  of  the  serpent,  and  thus 
managed  to  come  near  Adam  and  Eve.  He  tirst 
persuaded  Eve  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  which  was  a  kind 
.it  wheal  that  grew  on  the  must  beautiful  treein  the 
•;arilen.  and  she  gave  some  to  Adam.  Thereupon 
all  their  ornaments  fell  from  their  bodies,  so  that 
they  Stood  naked.  Then  they  were  expelled  from 
the  garden.  Adam  was  thrown  to  Serendib  (Cej 
Ion),  and  Eve  to  Jidda  (near  Mecca). 

Although  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  see  each 
other,  they  heard  each  other's  lamentations;  and 
their  repentance  restored  to  them  God's  compas- 
sion. God  commanded  Adam  to  follow  a  cloud 
which  would  lead  him  to  a  place  opposite  to  the 
heavenly  throne,  where  he  should  build  a  temple. 
The  cloud  guided  him  to  .Mount  Aral'a.  near  Mecca, 
where  he  found  Eve.  From  this  the  mount  derived 
its  name. 

Eve  died  a  year  after  Adam,  and  was  buried  out- 
side Mecca,  or,  according  to  others,  in  India,  or  at 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:   Weil,   Bihlixche    Legenden  der  Miiselmiln- 
ner. 
i     o.  n.  II.   lint. 

— Critical  View:  The  account  of  the  creation  of 
woman — she  is  called  "  Eve"  only  after  the  curse — 
belongs  to  the  J  narrative.  It  reflects  the  naive 
speculations  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  on  the  begin- 
nings of  the  human  race  as  introductory  to  the  his- 
tory of  Israel.  Its  tone  throughout  is  anthropomor- 
phic. The  story  was  current  among  the  people  long 
before  it  took  on  literary  form  (Gunkel,  "Genesis," 
p.  2),  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  an  adaptation 
of  a  Babylonian  myth  (///.  p.  ;!."i).  Similar  accounts 
of  the  creation  of  woman  from  a  part  of  man's  body 
are  found  among  many  races  (Tuch.  "Genesis," 
noli  sun  eh.  ii.);  for  instance,  in  the  myth  of  Pan- 
dora. That  woman  is  the  cause  of  evil  is  another 
wide-spread  conceit.  The  etymology  of  "  ishshah  " 
from  "ish"  (Gen.  ii.  23)  is  incorrect  (Hu'S  belongs 
to  the  rout  •."jsi,  bin  exhibits  all  the  characteristics 
ol  folk  etymology.  Tin-  name  nin.  which  Adam 
gives  the  woman  in  Gen.  iii.  30,  seems  not  to  be  of 
Hebrew  origin.  The  similarity  of  sound  with  'n 
explains  the  popular  etymology  adduced  in  the  ex- 
planatory gloss,  though  it  is  AW  R,  Smith's  opinion 
("Kin-hip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,1'  p.  177) 
thai  Eve  represents  the  bond  of  matriarchal  kinship 
("hayy  ").  NoldeUe  ("Z.  I).  M.  G."  xlii.  487),  fol- 
lowing Philo  ("De  Agriculture  Nbe,"  £  21)  and  the 
Midrasb     Kabbah    (ad    loc  I,    explains    the    name    as 

meaning  "serpent,"  preserving  thus  the  belief  that 
all  life  sprang  from  a  primeval  serpent.  The  nar- 
rative forms  pari  of  a  culture-myth  attempting 
to  account  among  other  things  fur  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,    which    are    comparatively    light    among 

primitive  peoples  (compare  Adam;  Eden,  Garden 
of;  Fall  ok  Man).  A.s  to  whether  this  story  incul- 
cates the  divine  institution  of  Monogamy  or  not,  see 


Gunkel,  "Genesis,"  p.  11,  and  Dillmann's  and  Hol- 
zinger's  commentaries  on  Gen.  ii.  23-24. 

E.  G.   II 

EVE  OF  HOLIDAYS:  Unlike  the  early  Babj 
lonians,  whose  day  began  with  sunrise,  the  Jews 
began  theirs  with  sunset.  Some  critics.  I  lilliii.inn 
among  them,  attempted  to  liml  traces  of  the 
Babylonian  reckoning  in  the  early  portions  of  the 
Bible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  thai  with  the  spread  of 
the  Law  the  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening  be 
came  established  among  the  Jews  (see  Ibn  Ezra's 
poem  on  the  Sabbath,  in  which  he  decries  the  cus- 
tom of  a  certain  sect  which  began  the  Sabbath  and 
festivals  with  sunrise;  Rosin's  edition,  ii.  78,  Bres- 
lau,  1885).  The  eve  of  Jewish  holidays  is  therefore 
not  the  evening  of  the  festival,  but  the  day  prece- 
ding it  ;  in  conversation,  the  expression  "  'ereb  yom- 
tob  "  is  even  extended  to  denote  an  indefinite  period 
preceding  the  holiday.  It  is  observed  as  a  day  on 
which  is  prepared  (jrapaaicevf/)  such  work  as  it.  is  nut 
permitted   to  do  on   the  holiday  or  on  tin- Sabbath. 

The  Rabbis  enjoined  that  the  celebration  of  holi- 
days should  begin  some  time  before  sunset,  in  order 
"  to  add  from  the  profane  to  the  holy"  (R.  II.  9a; 
Yuma  81b).  In  Temple  times  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  thrice  by  the  Levites  on  the 
Announce-  eve  of  a  Sabbath  or  holiday  notified 

ment  of  the  people  to  cease  from  work  (Suk. 
Beginning-.  53b;  Maimonides,  "Tad,"  Kele  ha- 
Mikdash,  vii.  5,  C;  see  Trumpet). 
This  custom  was  retained  for  a  long  time  in  Jewry, 
although  for  the  trumpet  a  wooden  mallet  was  sub- 
stituted, with  which  the  Shammash  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  the  shops  or  private  dwelling-places  to 
remind  the  Jews  that  the  Sabbath  or  holiday  had 
begun  (Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  p.  56).  He  who  engages  in  regular  work 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  or 
holiday  will  receive  no  blessing  upon  his  work  (Pes. 
50b).  Eating  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Sabbath  is 
also  forbidden,  because  the  appetite  must  be  reserved 
for  the  evening  meal  (Pes.  99b:  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  529,  1:  Isserles'  gloss).  It  was  con- 
sidered a  commendable  act  to  bathe  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbath  or  holiday  (Shab.  25b;  Orah  Hayyim, 
260,  1;  471,  3:  Isserles'  gloss).  In  the  afternoon 
service's  the  penitential  psalm  ("Tahanun")  was 
omitted,  as  it  was  on  all  holidays  or  festive  occasions 
(id.  131).  But  besides  these  general  rules  which  ap- 
plied to  the  eves  of  all  holidays,  there  are  certain 
laws  anil  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  eve  of  each 
holiday  in  particular. 

As  there  is  no  restriction  of  work  on  the  day  of 
the  New  .Moon  (Rosh  Hodesh),  the  eve  of  that  day 
would  have-  remained  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the 
baggadic parallel  between  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
moon  (IIul.  60b).  The  various  phases  of  the  moon 
are  compared  to  the-  various  vicissitudes  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  day  of  the  month  reminds  the  Jew  of 
his  shortcomings  in  the  service  of  God,  and  thus 
becomes  a  day  of  repentance,  a  miniature  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  ("  Yom  Kippur  Ixatan").  The  after 
noon  prayer  therefore  includes  many  penitential 
hymns  and  formulas  of  confession  of  sin  ("  widdui  "). 
These,  however,  are  recited  only  by  the  very  pious. 
w  In.  are  also  accustomed  to  fast  on  that  day,  at  least 
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until  aftei  thi  after] servici    Orah  Bayyim,  417: 

comp.  ".Mau.ii  Abraham"  and  "Be'ei  I  It  1. 1>      .<•/ 

While  the  special  additional  praj 
are  recited  before  dawn  during  the  week  preceding 
New- Year's  I  lay,1  he  prayers  for  the  da)  before  New 
Year's  arc  much  more  numerous  and  are  recited  with 
■  1 1  ]  i  i  ion.    The  bj  mn  commencing  «  ith  the 
words  "Zekor  Berit"  (Remember  the  (  ovenai 
ided  in  these  prayers,  and  the  day  is  frequently 
oated  b]  the  initial  words  of  that  hymn.     It  is 
also  customary  to  fast  on  thai  day,  oral  leas)  until 

i n,  although  pious  Jews  fast  the  greater  part  of 

tin  ten  penitential  days  (Tanhuma,  Einor  22;  Orah 
II ; i %  vim,  581,  2).  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
eve  of  the  Daj  ol  \i ment.  Not  only  is  it  forbid- 
den to  fast  "ii  that  day,  but  feasting  is  encouraged ; 
ii  is  said  that  he  who  eats  and  drinks  on  the  eve  ol 
the  Daj  of  Atonement  will  in-  rewarded  as  if  he  lias 
fasted  both  days(Yoma  81b;  Orah  Hayyim,  604,  1 1. 
The  early  prayers  for  that  day  are  also  considerably 
reduced,  and  after  the  morning  service  a  repast  pre- 
pared i>>  tl  ation  is  served  in  the  synagogue 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  feeling  of  general 
fellowship.  Eai  b  one  begs  the  forgiveness  of  those 
he  has  wronged  during  the  year.  See  also  Kappa- 
rot  and  Mai.ki  r  B(  BXAOEN. 

The  meal  taken  before  sunset  should  consist  of 
light  dishes,  easily  digestible,  so  that  the  evei 
prayer  can  be  recited  with  devotion.  A.  certain  so- 
lemnity usually  prevails  in  every  household  during 
this  meal,  after  which  the  parents  bless  the  children 
and  immediately  repair  to  the  synagogue.  This 
meal  should  be  concluded  before  twilight  sets  i 

In  T(  mpli  limes  the  paschal  lamb  was  c. lie  red 
during  the  afb  moon  of  the  eve  of  Passover;  there 
fore  more  laws  and  ceremonies  are  grouped  around 
this  day  than  around  the  eve  of  any  other  holiday 
(in  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  Passover  the 
ceremony  of  searching  for  leaven  is  performed 
in  the  master  of  the  house  (Pes.  2a;  see  Jew. 
Encyc  ii   i;.'s  ,v  ,   :  Pu.niKvr  II\mi:zi.     If  Passover 

falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  Searching  is  begun  on  Th urs 

day  evening.  The  leaven  found  during  this  exam- 
ination is  i  hi  rued  the  next  morning  before  noon  (Pes. 
31a)  No  leaven  should  be  eaten  after  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  day,  and  after  the  sixth  hour  it  is  not 
permissible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  haven  left 
over(t'4  '.'sin      Work  on  the  eve  of  Passover  isah 

■  h  forbidden,  and  the  transgressor  exposes 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  excommunicated. 

a  in  the  forenoon  some  are  accustomed  to  cease 

work,  and  be  who  lives  in  a  community  where  this 

custom  prevails  must  conform  to  it  (ib.  50a  et  aeg 
li  btom). 

The    male    first  horn    fast    the   whole  day   in   com 

memoration  of  the  miracle  performed  in  Egypt,  when 
the  first  born  in  Israel  were  saved  while  those  of  the 

Egyptians    were   slain  (Solemn    xxi.  8;    COmp.   Ver. 

Pes.  \.  1 :  Bee  Prnsi  Born).  As  i-  the  ease  on  the 
ol  the  Sabbath,  it  is  forbidden  to  begin  a  meal 
alter  the  tenth  hour  (four  p.m.)  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  appetite  for  the  evening  meal  be  not  spoiled. 
Some  are  accustomed  to  fast  the  entire  day  in  order 
to  be  better  prepared  for  the  festival  meal  in  the 


evening  (Pes.  99b,  108a)  It  is  forbidden  to  eat  anj 
inaz/.ah  during  the  daj  preceding  Passover,  so  that 
after  the  fourth  hour  no  bread,  leavened  or  un- 
leavened, maj  bi  eaten  i  ■)  er,  Pes.  x.  1 ;  see  Rosh  to 

Pes.  iii.  7;   Orah  llavvim.    His.  470,  471). 

J.  ii   <; 

EVICTION.     See  Ejl  i  MENT. 

EVIDENCE:  Whenever  in  proceedings  at  law 
an  issue  arises  thai  is.  in  civil  eases  when  a  fact  is 
asserted  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other — the 
is  generallj  determined  by  evidence,  which  the 
party  having  the  burden  of  proof  must  proffer;  and 
i  vidence  to  the  contrary  may  be  brought  forward 
by  the  other  party.  The  evidence  maj  consist 
either  of  the  testimonj  of  witnesses  or  of  documen- 
tary writings.     What    lure   follows  applies  in  the 

main  to  civil  c.i  i 

I.  Witnesses:  In  older  to  proven  disputed  fact, 
witnesses  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Two  niusi  testify  to  i ho  same  fact,  This  rule 
is  laid  down  in  Dent.  XXV.  1~>  and  in  other  passages 
apparently  for  criminal  eases  only,  but  ii  has  been 

extended   to  civil  eases  as  well.     In 

Number       civil  cases,  however,  it  is  no!  necessary 

and  that  the  two  witnesses  should  agree 

ftualifica-     very   closelj    as  to   time  and    place 

tions.  Thus,  if  of  two  witnesses  to  a  loan  one 

should   say  ,  "  A  lent    11  a  jar  of  oil  "; 

the  other.  "He  lent  him  a  jar  of  wine";  or  if  one 
should  say.  "I  was  present  when  the  money  was 
paid  at  Jerusalem";  the  oiler,  ••  I  saw  it  paid  at 
I  [i  t. ion  " .  or  if  one  should  say,  "  I  saw  it  paid  in  the 
month  of  Nisan  ";  (he  other,  "  I  saw  it  paid  in  Ivy  at 
their  testimony  would  be  void.  But  if  one  says  la- 
saw  it.  paid  in  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  the  lower. 
story;  or  if  one  says  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  the  oilier  on  the  second  of  the  month,  such  evi- 
is  within  the  limit  of  fair  mistake,  and  the  testimony 
-lands.  Even  less  does  a  disagreement  as  to  cil 
CUmstanceS  other  than  time  and  place  affect  the 
testimony;  for  instance,  if  one  says  the  money  was 
black    from   usage,  the  other  that    it    was  new.  this 

would  be  regarded  as  an  immaterial  circumstance, 

and  the  testimony  would  stand.  Where  the  two 
witnesses  Miry  only    in    the   mailer  of  quantity,  the 

c  quantity  is  sufficiently  proved.  In  criminal 
cases, as  has  been  shown  under  A.cQt  ittal  in  T.m, 
mi  me  Law,  a  much  closer  agreement  is  required. 

2.  The    witness   must    he  an    Israelite.      The  Tal 

mud  seems  to  take  this  for  granted;  though  it  allows 
some    facts    to    stand    proved    upon  a   statement 

"made  innocent  ly  "  by  a  Gentile;  that  is,  not  as  a 
witness  in  court.  In  damage  eases  the  Mishnali 
(3  K  i  8)  says  expressly  that  the  witnesses  niusi 
he  freemen  and  sons  of  the  Covenant. 

a.    The  witness   must    he  a  man,  nol  a  woman  (H. 

II.  i.  8);   of   full  age,  that    is.  i o  than  thirteen 

years   old;   not    a  deaf  unite   or  a    lunatic,    and.    aC 
Cording  to  the  better  (■pinion,  not  a  blind   man.  ami 
nol    either  deal    or  dumb.        A    boy    not    much   over 
thirteen    ami  having  no   understanding  Of  business. 
must    not    testify  in  a  cause  involving   title   to  land 

(B  !'•  155a).     Nor  should  a  person  of  full  age  testify 

as  lo  what    he   siid  or  heard   as  a   minor,  except    in 

matters  of  frequent  observation;  e.g. :   "This  is  ujj 
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father's,"  or  "my  teacher's,"  or  " my  brother's  hand- 
writing"; "This  woman  1  used  to  see  go  out  walk- 
in-  in  maidenly  hair  and  attire  "  ;  "  Such  a  man  used 
in  go  to  the  hath  of  evenings,"  indicating  that  he 
was  a  kohen  (Ket.  ii.  10). 

4.  He  must  not  be  a  "  wicked  "  man ;  for  the  Law 
says  (Ex.  xxiii.  1):  "put  not  thy  hand  with  the 
wicked,  to  bean  unrighteous  witness."  The  Mish- 
nah  (Sanh.  iii.  8)  names  as  those  incompetent  the 
vicious  rather  than  the  wicked;  dicers  ppnE'D 
X'SIp1  usurers,  pigeon-fliers,  and  those  who  trade 
in  the  fruits  of  the  Sabbatical  year.    A  baraita  in  the 

Gemara  on  this  section  (ib.  25a.  b)  dis- 
Moral  qualities  also  tax-collectors  anil  she]) 
Qualifica-  herds  as  presumably  dishonest,  unless 
tious.  their  good  character  is  proved,  as 
well  as  butchers  who  sell  "  terefah  " 
meat  for  "  kasher  " ;  and  it  provides  that  they  can 
reinstate  themselves  only  by  quitting  their  unlaw- 
ful trade  and  by  giving  up  for  charitable  pur- 
poses all  the  unlawful  gains  made  therein.  Maimon- 
ides  ("Tad,"  'Edut,  x.  3)  draws  from  the  Talmudic 
passages  Sanh.  25a,  b  and  B.  K.  72b  the  inference 
that  one  who  purposely  commits  a  sin  to  which  the 
Law  attaches  the  punishment  of  death  or  of  forty 
stripes,  or  who  robs  or  steals,  although  these  latter 
offenses  are  not  punishable  by  stripes  or  death,  is 
"  wicked  "  in  the  sense  of  being  an  incompetent  wit- 
ness. The  same  is  true  of  one  proved  to  be  a 
"plotting  witness"  (Sanh.  27a).  But  the  ground 
of  incompetency  must  be  proved  by  two  other 
witnesses;  the  sinning  witness  can  not  become 
incompetent  by  his  own  confession. 

Informers,  "Epicureans."  and  apostates  are  in- 
competent i  Maimonides,  I.e.  x,  end,  followed  by 
later  codes).  Also  men  who  show  lack  of  all  self- 
respect — by  eating  on  the  street,  walking  about 
naked  at  their  work,  or  living  openly  on  the  charity 
of  Gentiles — are  incompetent  (Maimonides,  l.r.  xi. 
6,  based  on  Sanh.  26b).  Where  the  incompetency 
arises  under  rabbinical  provisions,  the  objection- 
able man  must  be  publicly  proclaimed  incompetent 
6lD2>  before  his  testimony  can  be  excluded  (ih.). 

Where  A  and  B  are  called  as  witnesses,  and  B 
knows  that  A  is  "wicked"  (for  instance,  a  robber), 
so  as  not  to  give  force  to  the  testimony  of  A,  B 
should  not  testify  (Shebu.  30b). 

5.  The  witness  must  not  have  any  interest  in  the 
litigation.  The  Talmud  carries  this  doctrine  so  far 
as  to  state  (I!.  Ii.  48a)  that  where  some  one  raises  a 
claim  of  title  to  the  public  bath-house  or  the  square 
of  the  city,  none  of  tin-  citizens  can  testify  or  act  as 
judge  until  he  ili  vests  himself  of  all  share  in  the  title. 
Similarly,  white  the  suit  is  on  grounds  common  to 
two  joint  owners  of  land,  one  may  not  testify  for  his 
companion  until  he  has  sold  his  own  share  without 
warranty.  In  a  suit  for  a  field  a  tenant  on  shares 
may  not  testify  for  his  landlord,  for  he  is  interested 
in  the  crop. 

fi.  The  witness  must  not  he  related  to  the  party 
that  calls  him:  in  criminal  cases  the  witnesses  for 
either  side  must  not  lie  related  to  the  accused.      The 

degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  are  the  same 

as   for  judges,  and  are    laid   down    under  AGNATES 
The  rule  is  derived  from  a  rather  hold  interpretation 

of  Deut.  xxiv   Hi.  which  is  rendered,  "  Fathers  shall 


not  be  put  to  death  on  [the  testimony  of]  sons,  nor 
sons  on  [the  testimony  of]  fathers"  (see  Sanh.  27b); 
but  the  principle  is  extended  from  capital  cases  to 
civil  suits,  and  far  beyond  the  mere  relationship  be- 
tween father  and  son.  Relationship  by  marriage  is 
at  an  end  when  the  wife  dies.  Tin'  objection  of 
friendship  or  hate  that  applies  to  judges  does  not 
hold  as  against  witnesses. 

The  Geonim  disqualify  a  man  who  has  publicly 
threatened  a  litigant  that  he  will  ruin  him  by  a  de- 
nunciation, from  testifying  against  him  (see  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat.  34,  20,  and  Be'er  Golah 
thereon).  The  later  codes  follow  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  on  Sanh.  iii.  in  holding  that  witnesses  akin 
to  each  other  or  to  the  judges  are  incompetent 
(Hoshen  Mishpat,  33,  17). 

II.  Mode  of  Examination:  1.  Witnesses  do 
not  testify  under  oath,  but  under  the  sanction  of  the 
ninth  commandment.  The  presiding  judge  admon- 
ishes the  witnesses  before  they  testify.  All  persons 
other  than  the  litigants  and  the  witness  to  be  exam- 
ined are  then  dismissed  from  the  room;  the  same 
procedure  applies  to  all  following  witnesses. 

2.  He  who  knows  testimony  of  benefit  to  his 
neighbor  should,  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  v.  1 1, 
make  it  known  to  him;  and  an  oath  may  be  im- 
posed on  him  to  say  whether  he  knows  anything 
and  what  he  knows.  The  Talmud  (B.  K.  56a)  points 
to  the  words  "  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  ";  hence,  he 
is  liable  only  to  heavenly,  not  to  earthly,  punish- 
ment. With  a  view  to  the  former,  the  litigant  may 
ask  that  a  ban  (the  "sound  of  the  curse  "  of  Lev.  v. 
1,  Hebr.)be  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  against 
all  those  who  know  aught  in  his  favor  and  will  not 
come  forward  to  testify.  Otherwise  he  has  no  rem- 
edy, no  compulsory  process  against  witnesses,  and 
no  means  to  force  them  to  answer  questions.  But 
when  the  court  finds  that  the  witnesses  for  one  party 
are  intimidated  by  his  opponent  from  appearing,  it 
may  compel  the  latter  himself  to  bring  those  wit- 
nesses into  court. 

3.  From  "the  mouth  of  witnesses,"  says  the  text, 
a  man  shall  be  condemned,  not  upon  their  written 
statement;  hence,  testimony  should  be  given  by 
word  of  mouth  in  open  court,  not  by  way  of  depo- 
sition. In  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  all  suits  for  pen- 
alties or  damages  to  the  person,  this  rule  is  invaria- 
bly followed;  hut  in  actions  on  contract,  especially 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  depositions  are  admitted 
for  good  reasons,  such  as  that  the  witnesses  are  sick 
or  absent  from  the  place  of  trial,  or  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  sick,  so  that  the  trial  can  not  be  had,  while 
the  witnesses  are  about  to  depart.  In  all  such  eases 
notice  must  he  given  to  the  opposite  patty,  and  the 
deposition,  in  the  nature  of  minutes  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, must  be  taken  before  a  court  of  three 
judges. 

4.  As  a  rule,  witnesses  may  be  heard  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposing   litigant,  so  that  he  may 

suggest  to  the  court  points  on  which 
In  Presence  to  cross-examine  them.  For  this  reason 
of  the         witnesses  may  not  be  received  against 
Litig'ant.     a  minor,  because  he  would  not  know 
how  to  direct  the  cross-examination. 
Later  authorities  maintain  that  the  rule,  "No  wit- 
ness without  the  chance  of  cross  examination,"  ap- 
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plies  to  the  plaintiff's  a  i  messes  only;  tun  the  debtor 
may  he  the  plaintiff,  when  he  sues  a  minor  beir 
<<i  his  creditor  for  the  cancelation  of  his  bond, 
by  presenting  his  receipt  attested  by  witnesses  il 
is  held  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  108,  17)  that  he  must  wait 
till  the  infant  heir  comes  ol  age,  as  in  the  "  parol  de 
murrer  "  ol  the  common  law. 

5.  In  civil  e.ises,  otln  r  than  those  for  personal  in- 
jury, the  court  is  not  hound  to  go,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, through  the  formal  cross  questions  as  to  time 
and  place  i  Bee  A.  oi  i  iT.u.i.  with  a  view  of  finding  a 
contradiction  between  the  two  witnesses,  for  such  a 

e    would    "close   the  door  before    borrowers"; 
but  where   the   judges    bave   reason    to  SUSpeCl  that 

the  claim  or  defense  is  fraudulent  (ncno:  ib.  15)  they 
should  take  all  proper  means  to  break  dow  n  the  tes 

tiniony  on  that  side 

6.  Where  the  witnesses  testify  to  an  admission 

made  by  a  litigant  they  should  give,  as  far  as  liny 
can,  the  very  words,  nol   their  general  import.      Let 

the  court  decide  whether  the  words  amount  to  an  ad 
mission,  or  whether  they  can  be  explained  away  as 
Laving  been  made  in  jest  or  for  an  ulterior  purpose 
The  position  is  .haw  ii  from  a  section  of  the  Mishnah 
and  :i  baraita  (Sank  29a). 

;  Speaking  generally,  after  a  witness  has  been 
allowed  to  depart  he  may  not  retract  his  testimony 
by  saying,  "  1  was  mistaken  "  ;  "I  did  not  recollect  "  ; 
etc.  Even  if  he  gives  a  plausible  reason  he  is  not 
listened  to.  Hut  when  other  witnesses  are  called  to 
attack  the  character  of  one  who  has  testified,  the 
latter  may  explain  or  retract  (Sanh.  74b;  Eet,  19b) 

III.  Documentary  Proof:  This  is  often  spoken 
of  as  n'tO,  which  is  the  general  term  for  "evideno 
or  "proof 

1.  It  is  in  general  cither  an  instrument  written  by 
an  adverse  party,  which    has  to   lie   proved    by    wit- 

■  9  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  or  the  more 

formal  instrument,  known  as  a  "slietar."  or  Dees 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  but  not  necessarily  signed 

by  the  grantor  or  obligor.  When  a  deed  la  convey- 
ance of  land,  or  a  bond,  or  an  acquittance)  is  the 
of  an  action  or  defense,  it  ought  to  be  regu- 
larly proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses; l"i!  if  thej  aiv  absent  or  refuse  Oi  testify, 
other  men  may  establish  the  deed  by  proving  the 
handwriting  of  the  attesting  witnesses  (there  being, 
of  c  ourse,  two  witnesses  to  the  handwriting  of  each 
attester)       When  this  is   -.,   proved,  tin-  attesting 

witnesses  are  not  allowed  to  attack  the  validity  of 
I  he  deed.  liut  if  the  pal  ty  interested  in  the  deed 
must    rely  on    the    word    of   the   attesting    witnesses, 

these  max  say:  "True  it  is,  we  signed  the  deed,  but 

we  did  so  from  fear  for  our  li\  o  "  .  or  "  The  obligor 

delivered  a  protest  to  us.  showing  that  be  acted 
under  duress";  or  "We  were  underage,  or  incom 

pet ei it  on  Other  grounds " ;  or  "The  deed  had  a  con 

dition  attached  which  has  nol  been  fulfilled",  and 

they  may  thus  defeat  the   testimony  given  by  them 

selves  in  support  of  the  deed      Hut  if  the)  say  the 

shetai  (say.  a  bondi  was  entrusted  to  the  obligee 
without   consideration,   or  that   they  acted    under 
duress  of  pecuniary  loss,  or  that  they  were  incom 
petent  by  reason  of  sinfulness,  or  that  the  grantor 

was  under  iilt,  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  deed 
stands,  and  their  attempt  to  defeat  it  is  "  nol  listened 


Establish- 
ing 
a  Deed. 


to"  (Kit.  ii.  3).  But  tin  attesting  witnesses  are  al- 
ways competent  to  state  that  the  grantor  or  obligor 
made  a  protest  to  them  by  reason  of  duress;  for  this 

is  not  incompatible  with  the  deed  (Hoshen  Mishpat, 
16    ::;    38) 
2.  A  method  to  establish  a  deed,  more  especially 

a  bond,  at  the  instance  of  the  holder,  is  given  in  the 
Talmud   (B.  K.    112a;    see  also   B.  I!.  40a  and    Kel 
21a)  and  is  recognized  by  the  cod's  ("  Yad,"  TMut. 
vi. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  40,  3-4).     The  two  witnesses, 

at  the  instance  of  the  holder,  come  before  an  impro- 
vised court,  made  up  of  any  three  re- 
spectable Israelites;  and  the  latter 
write  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  "A 
1!  anil  ('  I)  appeared  before  us  this  day 

and  testified  to  their  own  signatures, 
whereupon  we  have  approved  and  established  this 
deed";  and  the  three  "judges"  sign.  Being  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment,  this  must  be  done  in  the  day- 
time; but  the  proceeding  is  xvhollx  e\  parte.  A 
deed  thus  established  may.  without  further  proof, 
be  presented  upon  the  trial  of  a  case.  The  gloss  of 
Ha.MA  states  that  one  expel  t  is  as  good  as  three  lay- 
men, and  thai  "in  these  countries  "  (meaning  those 
of  the  (banian  "ininhag")  it  is  customary  for  any 
rabbi  at  the  head  of  ii  school  (n3"t:"l  'o  establish 
a  deed. 

IV.  Effect  of  Evidence:  1.  The  sages  had  very 
little  more  confidence  in  circumstantial  evidence 
given  for  tin-  purpose  of  "  taking  money  out  of  "  the 
defendant's  pocket  than  in  that  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  the  penally  of  death  or  stripes. 
Ket.  ii.  10  has  been  cited,  according  to  which  a  wit- 
ness may  testify  that,  when  a  boy.  he  saw  a  woman 

walk  about  in  maidenly  attire;  the  object  being  to 
prove  that  she  married  as  a  maiden,  not  as  a  w  idow, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  greater  sum  for  her  join- 
ture.     In  discussing  this  clause  the  Talmud  remarks 

that  this  is  only  arguing  from  the  majority  of  cases: 

for  though  in  most  cases  those  wearing  maidens'  at- 
tire tire  not  widows,  occasionally  they 
are;  and  money  ought  not  be  taken 
out  of  a  man's  pocket  on  mere  reason- 
ing from  the  greater  number  of  cases. 
In  fact,  circumstantial  evidence  was 

generally  rejected. 

2.  Hearsay  evidence  was  barred  equally  in  civil 

as  in  criminal  eases,  no  matter  how  strongly 
the  witness  might  believe  in  what  he  heard,  and 
however  worthy  and  numerous  were  his  informants 
i  "  ~i  id."    Kdul.'.wii.  1). 

:!.  The  length  of  lime  between  the  observation  of 
the  fact  and  the  testimony  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the   latter,   even    though   the   witness  has  to  refresh 

his  memory  by  looking  at  a  written  memorandum 

<Ket    20a). 

4.    It  has  been  shown  under  A  1.11:1  how  a  "  sel  "  of 

witnesses  max  be  con\  icted  as  "  plotters  "  b)  another 
set  or  sets   proving  an  alibi  on  them.      Hut  the  op 
posiie  party  may  prove  an  alibi  on  the  convicting  set, 
or  in  some  Other  wax  show  that  the  facts  testified  to 

bx  theiirst  set  were  impossible  or  untrue.  Undersuch 
circumstances  a  modern  judge  or  jury  would  weigh 

the  credibility  of  the  xvitnesses  and  the  probability 
of  their  Stolies.  and  decide  belxveetl  them  accord- 
ingly.     The  Sages  did   not    trust  themselves  or  their 
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successors  willi  this  discretion.  If  there  were  no  in- 
dicia of  fraud,  they  held  that,  as  someone  evidently 
was  1\  ing,  they  could  not  decide  which  of  them  it 
\v;is;  and  thai,  thru- was  no  evidence  on  the  point. 
This  would  generally  defeat  the  plaintiff 's  demand ; 
for,  as  has  been  said  under  Burden  of  Proof,  the 
burden  lies  on  him  who  desires  to  get  something 
from  his  neighbor.  If  there  were  any  indicia  of 
fraud,  the  judges  would  seek  for  some  ground  to 
disqualify  as  incompetent  the  witnesses  who  seemed 
at  fault.  Speaking  broadly,  the  judges  considered 
it  their  duty  to  decide  the  effect  of  the  testimony  as 
a  question  of  law,  not  as  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
ability; though  in  some  matters  the  "lucky  throw 
of  the  judge"  foU"Tl  N"W;  i.e.,  his  decision)  was 
held  indispensable. 

For  the  effect  which  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness  has  in  certain  cases,  short  of  proving  the 
affirmation  of  the  issue,  see  Procedure. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Tad,  'JSdut;  Z.  Frankel,  Der 
Oerichttiche  Bi  ux  £s  not  h  MosaiscTi-Talmwiigchem  Ri  chU  . 
Berlin,  IS4H;  I.  Klein,  Dos  Gesetz  liber  this  Gertchtliche 
Beweisverfahren  nach  Mnsaisch-Talmtulischcm  Rechte; 
Biihr,  Das  Besets  Uber  Falsehe  Zeugen  nach  Btbel  and 
Talmud,  Berlin,  issx\ 
s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EVIL  EYE  (Hebrew,  jnn  1'J?;  Aramaic,  NJ-y 
Xt^3)  :  A  supposed  power  of  bewitching  or  lianui  og 
by  spiteful  looks,  attributed  to  certain  persons  as  a 
natural  endowment.  The  belief  that  a  glance  can 
damage  life  and  property  is  wide-spread  among  both 
savage  and  civilized  peoples  (for  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians  see  Lehmann,  "Aberglaube  und  Zau- 
berei,"  p.  32,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Budge,  "Egyptian 
Magic,"  pp.  97  et  seq.,  London,  1899;  Lane,  "Cus- 
toms and  Usages  of  the  Egyptians  of  To-day  "  [Ger- 
man transl.  by  Zenker],  ii.  66;  and  L.  Krehl,  "Der 
Talisman  James  Richardson's,"  p.  7,  s.v.  "Araber," 
Leipsic,  1865).  This  belief  was  also  held  by  the  Jews 
in  Biblical  times  (see  Jew.Enctc.  i.  546,  s.v.  Amulet). 

Simeon  ben  Yohai  and  the  popular  amora  R.  Jo- 
hauan  could,  with  a  look,  transform  people  into  a 
heap  of  bones  (Pesik.  90b,  137a;  B.  M.  84a;  B.  K. 
11a;  see  Blau,  "Das  Altjlidische  Zauberwesen,"  p. 
50).  According  to  R.  Eliezer  (Sanh.  93a),  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  after  they  had  been  res- 
cued from  the  fiery  furnace,  were  killed  by  the  many 
eyes  which  were  directed  at  them  in  astonishment. 
"  When  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanuswas  shutout  of  the 
place  of  teaching,  every  spot  upon  which  he  turned 
his  eye  was  burned  up;  even  a  grain  of  wheat  upon 
which  his  glance  fell  was  half  burned  while  the 
other  half  remained  untouched,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  gathering-place  of  the  scholars  trembled  "(B.  M. 
59b;  Shab.  33b).  Even  over  the  first  two  tables  of 
the  Covenant,  because  they  were  given  publicly,  the 
eye  had  power  (GrUnhut,  "Likkutim,"  v.  128a  = 
'Aruk,  s.v.  'aDS).  According  to  Rab  (Yer.  Shab.  xiv. 
14c;  B.  M.  107b),  out  of  100  people  99  die  through 
the  evil  eye.  Lame  masses  of  people  provoke  the 
evil  eye,  wherefore  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  15)  advised 
the  sons  of  Joseph  to  get  themselves  up  to  the 
forest  that  the  evil  eye  might  not  injure  them  (B. 
15.  118a).  Jacob  also  said  to  his  sons  when  they 
went  down  into  Egypt:  "Do  not  all  cuter  at  the 
same  gate  on  account  of  the  eye  "  (Gen.  R.  xci.). 
Prominent  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  evil 


eye.  When  the  people  demanded  that  Judah  I. 
should  come  up  to  the  pulpit  from  the  school-bench, 
his  father,  the  patriarch  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  said: 
"  I  have  one  dove  among  you,  and  do  you  wish  t<. 
take  him  from  me  by  destroying  him?"  meaning 
thereby,  "If  Judah  I.  is  raised  to  the  leader's  place. 
i lie  evil  eye  from  the  audience  may  harm  him" 
(15.   ST.  84b). 

To  the  descendants  of  Joseph  the  evil  eye  can  do  no 
manner  of  harm  (Ber.  20a).  Whoever  is  on  the  point 
of  entering  a  city  and  is  afraid  of  the  evil  eye, 
should  stick  his  right  thumb  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  left  thumb  in  his  right,  and  say :  "  I,  N.  N.,  son 
of  N.  N.,  am  of  the  seed  of  Joseph,  whom  the  evil 
eye  may  not  touch  "  (Ber.  55b).  The  saying  is  Jew- 
ish; the  gesture  rests  on  the  heathenish  notion  that 
obscene  gestures  protect  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
Talmud  teachers,  however,  probably  no  longer  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  gesture  prescribed.  A  glance 
at  the  left  side  of  the  nose  also  protects  against  the 
evil  eye  |  Ber.  I.e.).  In  the  case  of  a  horse  protection 
is  effected  by  hanging  between  his  eyes  a  fox's  tail 
(Tosef.,  Shab.  iv.  5). 

The  evil  eye  could  also  affect  lifeless  objects. 
Rab  forbids  standing  in  a  neighbor's  field  when  the 
corn  is  in  the  ear  (B.  M.  107a).     A  gar- 
Effect  on     ment  found  should  not  be  spread  over 
In-  the  bed  when  guests  are  in  the  house. 

animate      for  "it  will  be  burned  by  the  eye"  of 

Objects,     the  guests  (B.  M.  30a).    Blessing  comes 
only  upon  those  things  which  are  hid- 
den from  the  eye  (Ta'an.  8b). 

Many  a  superstition  owes  its  origin  to  etymology. 
Shab.  67a  says :  "  If  a  tree  lets  its  fruit  fall,  it  should 
be  painted  red  and  loaded  with  stones"  (comp. 
Pliny,  "Hist.  Naturalis,"  xviii.  86).  Painting  the 
tree  red  protects  it  from  the  evil  eye.  "ipD  having 
the  meaning  of  both  "dyeing  red"  and  "glancing." 
The  harm  that  comes  from  the  eye  is  neutralized 
by  hanging  something  between  the  eyes.  The 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Talmud  period,  with  the  exception  that 
at  the  later  epoch  the  Jews  had  more  remedies 
against  the  influence  of  the  evil  glance  (comp. 
Zohar,  Num.  xxiv. ;  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  "Nishmat 
Hayyim,"  p.  141,  Amsterdam,  1651). 

The  belief  in  the  "  'en  ha-ra"  "  still  prevails  in 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
western  Europe  also. 

Children  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  On  account  of  their  beauty  tin  \ 
arouse  the  envy  of  the  mothers  of  other  children, 
who  cast  upon  them  their  evil  glances;  but  "wise 
women"  understand  how  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence which  such  glances  may  exert.  R.  Hisda 
says:  "If  the  first  child  be  a  girl  this  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  succeeding  boys,  because  the  evil  eye 
is  in  that  case  not  irritated." 

In  Slavic  lands  old  women  throw  live  coals  into 
water,  with  which  they  sprinkle  the  four  corners  of 
the  room,  reciting  the  while  certain  formulas  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  evil  eye  (Rubin,  "Geschichte 
des  Aberglaubens,"  etc.,  p.  164;  Grunwald,  "  Mit- 
teiluugen,"  etc.%v.  41,  No.  88).  People  light  the 
Habdalah  candle  and  hold  it  before  the  child's  open 
mouth,  extinguishing  it  so  as  to  make  the  smoke 
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go  into  the  mouth  (Grunwald,  l.e  p.  40,  note).  This  is 
probably  an  imitation  of  Catholic  exorcism  by  means 

of  incense.     "A  piece  of  bread  and 
In  sail  or  of  the  mazzah  from  Pa 

Folk-Lore.   is  put  into  the  pockets  of  particularly 

beautiful  children.     A  piece  from  the 
garment  of  the  person  who  is  suspected  of  ha 
exercised  the  charm  .  .  .  is  placed  on  glowirj 
and  the  smoke  blown  into  the  child's  face"  (G 
wald,  ib. ).     Adults  wear  rings  or  beads  of  amber  on 
a  string  around  the  neck  as  a  protection  against  the 
evil  eye  (Rubin,  <.■•.  p.   L79;   Grunwald,  I.e.  v.  60, 
No.  198,  note).     The  bridegroom,   whose  conjugal 
happiness  is  envied  hx  someone,  is  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  theevileye.     He  max 
protect  himself  by  walking  backward  (Grunwald, 
I.e.  i.  87,  v.  315,  note  42).     In  olden   times  children 
were  not  taken  to  the  wedding-feast  for  fear  of  the 
evil  eye  in  the  crowd  (Lev.  R.  wvi.  7;  Tan.,  Emor, 
4;  comp.  also  Grunwald,  I.e.  i.  36,  9'.i). 
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K.  L.     H 

EVIL-MERODACH :  Son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

and  third  ruler  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire; 
reigned  from  581  to  560  B.C.  His  name  in  Baby- 
lonian   is   "Amil  Marduk"    or    "Avel  Mardul 

"mail,"  or  "servant,  of  Marduk."      No  personal  or 

historical  inscriptions  of  his  reign  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  are  only  two  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  him — the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
Berosus.  According  to  the  Bible  (Jer.  lii.  81;  II 
Kings  xx  v.  27  et  teg.),  be  released,  in  the  year  of  his 
accession,  the  imprisoned  king  Jehoiacbin,  invited 
him  to  his  table,  clothed  him  with  royal  raiment,  and 
elevated  him  above  all  other  captive  kings  that  were 

in  Babylon.     Tiele,  <  hex  tie,  and  llommel  are  of  the 

opinion  that    perliaps  Neriglissar,  Evil-merodach's 

brother  in  law.  who  is   prai-ed   for  his  henex  olenee, 

xvas  instrumental    in   tin-   freeing  of  the   Judean 
king.     Gratz,  on  the  other  hand,  conjectun 
influence  of  Hie  Ji  wish  eunuchs  (referring  to  Jer. 
x.wix.  7  and  I  l.inii  li, 

Berosus,  however, says  that  Evil  merodach  ruled 
"unjustly  and  lewdly."  Possibly  his  treatment  of 
the'  exiled  king  was  held  by  the  priestly,  or  national, 
party  to  have  been  unlawful;  or  it  may  be  that  the 

memory  of  some  injury  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the 
priestly  writer,  or  writers,  of  his  history  (Winokler, 
"Gesch.  Babyloniens  und  A.ssyriens, "  p.  81  1 1.  Evil- 
merodach  xvas  unable  to  counteract  the  danger  ari 

sing  from  Median  immigration.   The  party  opposed  to 

hi  m  soon  succeeded  in  dethroning  him,  and  he  was  as 
sassinated  by  order  of  Neriglissar,  who  succeeded  him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Tiele,  Banylonisch-Ai  i/i '"  hi   Gesch.  ii.  457 ; 
Hon  mel,  Qesch.  IsstirU  ris,  p.  772;  Munl- 

Delltzscb,  Gesch.  Babyloniens  ion/  Assyriens,  p.  251; 
ie.ii/,  Gesch.il. 5;  Rogers, Hist. oj  Bnb.il. 354, 

i:   o.  n.  K.   W.   R .—  M.   S. 

EVIL  SPIRITS.    See  Demonologt. 

EVOLUTION:  The  series  of  steps  by  which  all 
existing  beings  have  been  developed  by  gradual  mod- 
ification; term  generally  applied  to  the'  theory  eon 
ci  rning  the  origin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man 
connected  with  the  names  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
Herbert   Spencer,  and  defended  and  amplified  by 

Ernst    Haeckel     and     Thomas    Huxley,    though    Io 

a  certain  degree  anticipated  by  Goethe,  Lamarck, 

Kant,   and   even    Ileraelitus.      According    to   this 
hypothesis  all  animal   and    vegetable    life    may     be 
traced   to  one  very  low  form  of  life,  a  minute  cell, 
itself  possibly  produced  by  inorganic  matter.    This 
development,  according  to  Darwin,  is  due  to  the 
gle     for    existence,    and    to    the    transmission 
through  nat  ural  (and  sexual)  selection  of  those  quali- 
ties which  enable  the  possessors  to  carry  on  the  si  nig- 
gle, in  which  only  the  fittest  survive.     Herbei  t  Spen- 
cer  and  oilers  have  applied  the  theory  of  evolution 
ioe\  ery  domain  of  human  endeavor — civilization,  re 
ligion,  language,  society ,  ei  hies,  art,  etc.,  tracing  the 
line  of  development    from    the  homo 
Judaism      geneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  though 
and  recrudescences    of    and    lapses    into 

Evolution,    older  forms  and   types  (degeneration, 
atavism)   are   by  no  means  excluded. 
The  relation  of  the  teachings  of  Judaism  to  this 
theory  is  not  necessarily  one  of  hostility  and  dissent 

Evolution  not  only  does  not  preclude  creation, 
but  necessarily  implies  it.  Nor  arc  purpose  and  de- 
sign (teleology)  eliminated  from  the  process.  Nat 
ural  selection  in  strict  construction  is  teleological. 
Mechanical  design  alone  is  precluded.  In  its  Stead 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  operates  with  a  teleology 
that  is.  both  in  intensity  and  in  extent,  much 
more  adequate  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  God. 
Mechanical  teleology  is  anthropomorphic.  Jewish 
theism,  not.  being  anthropomorphic,  does  not  defend 
mechanical  teleology. 

The  development  of  life  from  inorganic  mat  let 
the  rise  of  consciousness  from  preceding  uncon 
seious  life,  the  origin  of  mind,  of  conscience,  are  not 

accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  evolution;  and  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chain,  so  at  these  links  it 
tails.    Jewish  theism,  while  admitting  that  on  the 

whole  the  theory  throws  light  on  the  methods 
pursued  in   the  gradual   rise  and   unfolding  of  life, 

is  justified  in  contending  that  it  does  not  eliminate 

the  divine  element  and    plan  and    purpose  from   the 

process.  Evolution  gives  answer  to  the  hovs,  nevei 
to  the   what,  and  only  inadequately    to  the   why 

Belief   in    miracles,    in    catastrophical    interruptions 

of    the  continuity    of    nature's   processes,  indeed, 

is   not    compatible  with    the  acceptance  of  the  doe 

trine  of  evolution.    The  Jewish (Talmudical)  view 

of  Mm  \i  u.s.  as  a  condition  involved  in  the  original 
design  of  nature,  however,  is  not  inherently  iiTeeon 

citable  with  the  bj  pothesis  of  evolution,  while  moil 
era  (Reform)  Jewish  theology  is  not  concerned  to 

defend    the   belief   in    miracles  based  on   literal  con 

si  i  uct  ions  of  Biblical  passa  ;i 
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Judaism,  having  never  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 

K  \i  i.  ok  M  \\.  i-  not  obliged  to  reject  the  evolutional 
theory  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
dogma  whirh  demands  the  assumption  of  man's 
original  perfection,  and  which  thus  inverts  the  proc- 
ess and  sequence  posited  by  the  evolutionists. 

The  theory  of  evolution  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  history  of  religion.  Following  the  positivists, 
the  writers  on  this  subject  from  the 
Evolution  point  of  view  of  the  evolutionary 
ofReligion.  school  have  argued  that  some  species 
of  animism  (ancestor- worship)  was  tin- 
lowest  form  of  religion,  which,  developing  and  dif- 
ferentiating successively  into  gross  and  then  refined 
fetishism  (totemism),  nature-worship,  polytheism, tri- 
bal henotheism,  and  national monolatry,  finally  flow- 
ered into  universal  ethical  monotheism.  The  history 
of  Israel's  religion  has  also  been  traced  from  this 
point  of  view,  according  to  which  it  exhibits  vestiges 
of  antecedent  animism  and  totemism,  but  appears  in 
its  earlier  historic  forms  as  tribal  henotheism  of  a 
largely  stellar  and  lunar  (agricultural)  cast;  it  then 
grew,  under  the  influences  of  environment  and  histor- 
ical experiences  (national  consolidation  and  Canaau- 
itish  contamination),  into  national  monolatry  ( Yn  wn- 
ism).  which  gradually,  under  Assyro-Baby Ionian  in- 
fluences, deepened  and  clarified  into  prophetic  or  uni- 
versal ethical  monotheism,  again  to  be  contracted 
into  sacerdotal  and  legalistic  Judaism.  This  theory 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  religion  in  general 
and  of  that  of  Israel  in  particular  conflicts  with  (1) 
the  assumption  of  an  original  monotheism  and  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  man  into  idolatry,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  op  Man  ; 
and  with  (2)  the  conception  of  revelation  as  an  arbi- 
trary, local,  temporal,  and  mechanical  process  of 
communicating  divine  truth  to  man,  or  to  Israel. 

The  view,  however,  which  looks  upon  revelation 
as  a  continuous,  growing,  and  deepening  process, 
through  which  divine  truth  unfolds  itself  and  thus 
leads  man  to  an  ever  fuller  realization  of  the  divine 
purposes  of  human  life  and  the  higher  moral  law  of 
human  existence,  and  Israel  to  an  ever  more  vital 
appreciation  of  its  relations  to  the  divine  and  its 
destiny  and  duty  in  the  economy  of  things  and  pur- 
poses human,  is  not  inherently  antagonistic  to  the 
evolutional  interpretation  of  the  rhythm  of  religious 
life. 

(1)  Evolution  confirms  religion  as  anecessary  out- 
come  and  a  concomitant  of  the  development  of  hu- 
man life.  Thus  evolution  negatives  the  theories  of 
the  rationalists  that  regard  religion  as  a  benevolent 
<.r  as  a  malevolent  invention.  (2)  Evolution  does 
not  deny  the  part  played  by  the  great  men  (proph- 
et si  in  this  process  of  developing  religious  conscious- 
iii •—  and  views.  (8)  The  rise  and  activity  of  these 
gnat  men  evolution  can  not  account  for.  (4)  In  the 
history  of  Israel's  religion,  evolution 
Evolution  lias  not  explained  and  can  not  explain 
and  Mon-     how,  from  original  (Kenite)  Yiiwiiism. 

otheism.  void  of  all  moral  content  andall  origi- 
nal  ."holiness"  (  =  "taboo"  [ "ko- 
desh"])  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  could  have  sprung  the 
ethical  monotheism  oi  the  Prophets  and  the  idea  of 
moral  holiness  ("  ka'dosh  ").  The  power  of  origination 
vested  in  genius  (prophecy)  is  thus  not  eliminated  as 


the  main  factor  from  the  factors  involved  in  the 
religious  evolution  of  Israel.  Babylonian  influences 
(Delitzsch,  "Babel  und  Bibel")  did  not,  among  the 
Babylonians  themselves,  develop  the  higher  mono- 
theism.  It  is  thus  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  what  failed  of  development  among  itsowu  orig- 
inators should  have  evolved  into  monotheism  among 
the  Israelites,  unless  Israel  had  a  peculiar  and  dis 
tinctive  genius  for  monotheism.  This  power  of  origi- 
nating monotheistic  ideals  and  transmuting  other 
ideals  into  monotheistic  concepts,  a  power  which 
the  Prophets  had  in  a  high  degree,  and  which  the 
nation  also,  as  a  whole,  gradually  displayed  in  the 
development  of  its  national  genius,  is  the  one  factor 
for  which  evolution  can  not  account.  This  factor 
may  be  rightly  denominated  "revelation."  (5)  The 
evolution  theory  overthrows  Kenan's  dictum  that 
monotheism  is  "  the  minimum  of  religion."  None  of 
the  essential  contentions  of  Judaism  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  propositions  of  the  evolution  school. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Reform  wing  within  Juda- 
ism, regarding  Judaism  as  a  growth,  not  a  fixed 
quantity  or  a  rigid  law.  and  as  still  in  the  process 
of  developing  (tradition  being  its  vital  element),  has 
even  found  corroboration  in  the  theory  of  evolution. 

k.  E.  G.  II. 

EVORA :  City  in  Portugal,  and  the  seat  of  the 
rabbi  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  When  the 
bride-elect  of  Don  Alfonso,  the  only  son  of  King 
John  II.,  entered  Evora  (Nov.  27,  1490),  the  Jews  of 
the  city  met  her  in  solemn  procession  and  presented 
her  with  gifts  of  cows,  sheep,  hens,  etc.  It  was  at 
Evora,  in  1497,  that  King  Manuel  issued  the  de- 
cree commanding  that  all  Jewish  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  forcibly  taken  from 
their  parents  on  Easter  Sunday  and  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Christian  faith.  In  April,  1506,  the  synagogue  was 
demolished  by  the  populace.  Many  wealthy  Mara 
nos  were  living  there  when  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  was  solemnly  proclaimed  (Oct.  22,  1536). 
In  1542  it  began  its  work  in  Evora,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  be  brought  to  the  stake  was  David  Reuben! 
(see  Auto  Da  Fe  ;  Inquisition). 
Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Qeach.  der  Juden  in  Portugal, 

lip.  '.«.  131,  146.  :S7. 

d.  M.  K. 

EVRETJX  (Hebrew,   Xl^-N  or  OTVtt)  !    Capital 

of  the  department  of  Eure,  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  one  of  the  centers  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  its  scholars  are  quoted  in  the  Tosafot  on  Bezah 
14b,  30b,  24b;  on  Kiddushin  27b,  39a  et  passim;  on 
Sotah  22a  et  passim  ;  and  in  the  Kol  Bo,  Nos.  24,  114. 
The  following  rabbis  are  known  to  have  lived  at 
Evreux:  Samuel  ben  Shneor  (Zunz,  "Z.  6."  p. 
:is,  designates  him  erroneously  "Samuel,  son  of  R 
Yom-Tob  "),  called  the  "Prince  of  Evreux  "  C  R.  E. 
.1."  vi.  168);  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tosafists; 
Moses  of  Evreux,  brother  of  Samuel ;  author  of 
the  "Tosafot  of  Evreux  ";  his  name  is  often  abbre- 
viated to  Dt:  Isaac  of  Evreux,  often  abbreviated 
to  <-|;  Judah  ben  Shneor,  or  Judah  the  Elder, 
author  of  liturgic  poems;  Meirben  Shneor  ;  Sam- 
uel ben  Judah  ;  Nathan  ben  Jacob,  father  of 
Jacob  ben  Nathan,  who  in  1357  copied  the  five 
Megillot  with  the  Targum  for  Moses  ben  Samuel. 
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Bibliography:   Gross,  QaMa    I  pp    39  18;    Etenan- 

Neubauer,  Let  Rabbin  -  141  et  seq.;  Zunz, 

/.  '..  pp.  :tS4'i;  Idi  m,  Li    ra      -,-■  left,  p.  4T'.'. 

S.   K. 
EWALD,   FERDINAND  CHRISTOPHER: 
English  clergyman;   born  near  Bamberg,  Bavaria, 

died  in  Norn I,  London,  Aug  9,  L874;  bap 

tized  al  Basel  when  about  23  years  of  age;  entered 
(1829)  the  service  of  the  London  Society  for  Propa 
gating  the  Gospel  Among  the  Jews,  by  which  he 
was  miii  (1831)  to  Tunis.  He  labored  assiduously 
among  the  Jews  in  North  Africa  till  ls4-_>,  when  be 
ompanied  as  chaplain  Bishop  Alexander  to  Jeru- 
salem,    Here  he  remained  till   |si!>.  when  ill  health 

i pell  '1  liiin  i"  return  to  London.    He  was  largely 

instrumental  in  founding  the  Wanderers'  Home  in 
London  (1853),  an  asylum  for  doubting  Jews  and 
needy  proselj  tes.  In  addition  to  reports  on  his  mis- 
sionary  labors  in  North  Africa  and  Jerusalem,  he 
published  a  German  translation  ol  'Abodah  Zarah 
(1856). 

Bibliography:   Le   Bol,   <.■■■>      'ei    1  mngelischen  Juden- 
tUm,  I.  2T8  280;  U.  59-63,  218  21";  Diet.  Nat  Btofl.  Sup- 
plement, II.,  8.B. 

■i-  N.  D. 

EWALD,  GEORG  HEINRICH  AUGUST: 
Christian  Biblical  Bcholar;  born  al  Gottingen  No\ 
16,  1808;  died  there  May  4.  1875;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
philology  and  especially  Oriental  languages.  He 
me  private  tutor  in  1824  and  professor  al  G6I 

tingen   in    1821       Being    oi f    the    "Gottingen 

-  en,"  who  in  Nov.,  1837,  protested  against  the 
violation  of  tin-  constitution   by   the  king,   Ernsl 

August,  he  Was  removed  I'r utli.T      He  was  called 

to  Tubingen  in  1888,  and  returned  to  Gottingen  in 
1848,  and  remained  there  till  1867. 

Ewald  was  an  influence  both  through  his  works 
and  through  his  personality  ;  and  by  his  vast  learning 
.  nuinc  piety  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  an  ex 
der  of  i  he  <  (Id  Testament. 

Graetz  writes  of  him  ("  Hist. "  v.  695)  that  whereas 
both  the  rationalists  and  the  orthodox  Christian  the- 
ologians failed  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  BacredSi  ripturesof  the  Jews,  Ewald,  "a  man 
of  childlike  mind,  was  the  firsl  to  raise  the  veil,  to 
comprehend  the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalm- 
ists, and  to  reveal  the  ancient  history  of  the  .lew  ish 
ile  in  its  true  I i irli t . "  By  his  works  "a  new 
path  was  opened  up  for  the  comprehension  ol  the 
Hebrew-  genius  and  people."  For  himand  his  school 
the  people  of  Israel  was  truly  "  the  people  of  God," 
us  history  the  history  of  true  religion,  though 
from  the  point  of  view  he  takes  the  laM  page  of  that 
history  was  written  eighteen  hundred  years  i 
Singularly  enough,  Ewald  had  onlj  contempt  for 
the  people  whom  as  the  creators  of  the  Old  and  tin- 
New  Testment  he  glorified. 

His  great  appreciation  of  the  work  done  bj  t li 

eval  Jewish  scholars  for  Biblical  exegesis  and  He 
brew  grammar  and  lexicography  was  shown  bj  his 
publishing,  in  conjunction  with  Leopold  I1 
specimens  of  the  writings  oi  Saadia,  Adonim  b, 
Teonim,  Judah  ibn  EJuraish,  Uenahem  ben  Saruk, 
Dunash  b.  Labrat,  Judah  Hayyuj,  Jonah  ibn 
Janah,  Moses  Gikatilla,  Judah  ibn  Balaam,  and 
others,    under  the   title    "  Literar-Historische   Mil 


theilungen  uberdie  Aeltcsten  Hebraischen  Exegeten 

Graniatiker,  und  Lexicographen,"  Stuttgart,  1844 

In  the  domain  of  Old  Testament  science,  he  ren- 
dered  the  most  effective  service.  He  published  his 
first  work,  "Die  Composition  der  Genesis  Kritisch 
I  otersucht,"  in  1822.  His"  EritischeGrammatikder 
Hebraischen  Sprache,"  which  firsl  appeared  in  1827, 
placed  tin-  science  of  Hebrew  philology  on  a  new 
basis.  His  other  principal  works  are:  "J)ie  Dichter 
-Is  Alten  Bundes,"  1835-39;  "Die  Prophetendes  Al 
ten  Bundes."  1840  41 ;  the  monumental  "  I  leschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel."  with  the  supplement  "Alter- 
thiinier  des  Volkes  fsrael,"  1843-48,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  treatment  ol"  Israelitish  historj  . 
"Jahrbtlcher  der  Biblischen   Wissenschaft,"  lsiil- 

1865;  and  "  Die  I, clue  der  Bibel  von  Got  I,  uder  TheO- 

des  All.  n  iind  Neuen  Bundes,"  1871-76. 

Bibliography:  Aug  Deutschi  Blngraphie,  vl.  138  it.':  I 
Wilton  Uavles,  //-  mini,  Ewahi,  London,  LU03. 

T.  K     II    ('. 

EWALD,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  :  German  ped- 
agogueand  theologian,  and  advocate  of  the  Jews; 
born  at  Hain-zur  Dreieich,  grand  duchy  of  n,^,-, 

Sept.  16,  KIT;  died  at  Carlsruhe  -March  111,  1822. 
lb-  In  Id  various  positions  as  preacher  and  professor, 
and  toward  the  end  of  his   life  was  counselor  to  the 

government  of  Baden.  As  such  he  took  great  inter 
est  in  the  affairs  Of  the  Jews,  which,  after  the  Con- 
of  Vienna,  occupied  the  attention  of  German 
statesmen,  lie  also  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  de- 
fense  of   the  Jews  and   in   refutation  of   the   hostile 

works  written  by  Fries  and  Riihs:  "Ideen  uberdie 
Nothige  Organisation  der  Israeliten  in  Christlichen 
Staaten "  (Carlsruhe  and  Baden,  1816)  and  "Einige 
Fragen  und  Noch  Mehr  Unhtugbare  Wahrheiten, 
Juden  un.l  Menschennatur,  Juden-  und  Menschen- 
bildung  Betreffend  "  (Carlsruhe,  1820).     He  argued 

that  the  Jews  were  not  worse  than  others,  that  their 
shortcomings  were  the  result  of  persecution,  and  that 
in.  one  had  aright  t"  expect  them  to  improve  until 
they  had  been  given  equal  rights  with  other  citizens. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  since  the  restricted 
emancipation  which  the  grand  duchy  of   Baden  had 

conceded  in  1809  the  condition  of  the  Jews  had 
Bin »«  n  marked  improvement. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Deutsche  Btographfe;  .test.  Neuere 
Qetch.dei  luraelUen,  1. 81  et  geq.,  198;  Grate,  Qeti  ft.  m.  :h"> 

D. 
EWE.    See  Sheep. 

EWER,  LEOPOLD  :   German  physician ;   burn 

Jan.  4.    1849,    at    Anklain.    Pomerania       He   studied 

from  1868  to  1873 al  the  University  of  Berlin  (M.D. 

|s;:b  During  the  Franco  Prussian  war  be  wa-- as 
sislant  surgeon  al  the  military  hospitals  al  Berlin 
and  (  arlsruhe.     in  1874  he  began  to  practise  in  Ber 

li  li.  where  he  soon  became  a  specialist    for   massage 

and  orthopedia. 

Ewer  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life 
of  the  German  capital  and  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Berlin  (1888, 
1886)       lb-   is  the  author  of:    "  Heinrich  von    Rani 

zau's  Buch  fiber  die   Erhaltung  der  Gesundheit," 

is'.ii  ,  "Kursusdei  Massage mit  Einschluss der  Hell 
gymnastik,"  1891; 2d ed.,  1U01 ;  "  LelbesUbungen  und 
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WettkSmpfe  im  Alien  Griecbe'nland  und  Rom," 
1896;  "  Indikationen  und  Teclinik  <ler  Bauchmas 
"1901;  "Der  Bau  des  Menschlichen  KOrpers, 
far  Masseurs  Bearbeitet,"  1901;  "Gymnastik  fur 
Aerzte  und  Studirende,"  1901.  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  medical  and  pedagogical  jour- 
nals. 

Bibliography:  m.  Unterweger, in  Zeitxchrift  (lir  Gexund- 
heUnpiliiji,  Gratz,  Austria.  Feb.  1,  1902. 

B.  F.    T.   II. 

EXCHANGE,  BILLS  OF:  Instruments,  gen- 
erally in  duplicate,  ordering  persons  to  pay  money 
in  distant  parts.  According  to  Hallam  ("Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  iii.  339),  Jews  were  the  first  t" 
issue  orders  of  this  kind  addressed  to  particular  per- 
sons. An  instance  as  early  as  1183  is  given  in  Cap- 
many's  "Memorias  Historicas  Sobre  la  Marina  y 
Comercio  de  Barcelona"  (i.  297).  In  1181  Isaac  of 
Rochester,  Isaac  of  Russia,  and  Isaac  of  Beverley 
were  accused  of  having  "exchanged  "  ("cauibivisse  ") 
in  Southampton  (see  Jacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin 
England,"  p.  73).  It  is  not  clear  bow  this  could 
have  formed  a  subject  of  offense  to  the  royal  treas- 
ury, but  it  makes  it  probable  that  the  Jews  of  one 
country  issued  demand  notes  on  those  of  another,  the 
countries  in  this  case  being  Russia  and  England.  The 
practise  appears  to  have  begun  among  the  Arab 
traders  of  the  Levant  in  the  eighth  century,  and  from 
them  passed  to  the  Italian  traders  who  followed  the 
Crusades  (Grasshoff,  "Die  Suftaga  der  Araber," 
1901).  It  was  also  taken  up  by  the  Christians  of 
Aragon  from  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia,  possibty  by  the 
iutermediacy  of  the  Jews  during  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  its 
further  development  was  due  to  the  Jews.  No  Jew- 
ish names  occur  in  the  Marseilles  list  of  drawers  of 
bills  given  by  Schaube  in  "  Jahrbucherfiir  National- 
okonomie  und  Statistik "  (1895),  among  those  at- 
tached to  the  bills  sent  to  the  fair  of  Ypres  iu  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  list  given  by  Marez  in 
"Memoires  Couronnes  de  l'Acadgmie  Royale  de 
Belgique"  (1901),  or  in  the  long  list  of  drafts  drawn 
by  St.  Louis  on  Italian  merchants  which  is  given 
by  Schaube  in  the  "Jahrbucher"  for  1898.  For  a 
Jewish  form  of  bill  of  exchange  see  "Berliner  Fest- 
schrift," 19113.  pp.  103-109. 

A.  J. 

EXCHEaUER  OF  THE  JEWS  ("  Scaccarium 
Judseorum"  or  "Thesauraria  Judseorum"):  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England  (1200-90) 
in  which  the  taxes  and  the  law-cases  of  the  Jews 
were  recorded  and  regulated.  It  appears  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  estate  left  by  Aaron  op  Lincoln, 
which  needed  a  treasurer  and  clerk  to  look  after  it, 
so  that  a  separate  "  Aaron's  Exchequer "  was  con- 
stituted. The  riots  following  Richard  I.'s  accession 
showed  the  danger  such  property  was  liable  to  if  no 
record  was  kepi  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews. 
Accordingly  Richard  in  1194  ordered  that  duplicates 
should  lie  taken  of  all  Jewish  debts  and  kept  in  this 
or  in  other  central  repositories.  It  was  soon  after- 
ward found  necessary  to  have  a  center  for  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  business,  and  this  u.is  attached  to 
the  Exchequer  of  Westminster  and  called  the  "Ex- 
chequer of  the  Jews."     The  first  recorded  mention 


of  this  is  in  1200.  when  four  "justices  of  the  Jews" 
are  named,  two  of  them  being  Jews,  Benjamin 
tie  Taleniunt  and  Joseph  Aaron.  These  justices 
had  the  status  of  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
were  under  the  treasurer  and  chief  justice.  They 
were  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  cschcator;  Jews  might 
hold  these  offices,  but,  excepting  the  two  mentioued 
above,  none  ever  became  justice  of  the  Jews.  The 
justices  were  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  the 
presbyter  or  chief  rabbi,  who  doubtless  assisted 
them  in  deciding  questions  of  Jewish  law  which 
may  have  come  before  them  (see  Presbyteb). 

The  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  dealt  with  the  law- 
cases  arising  between  Jews  and  Christians,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  debts  due  the 
Functions,  former.  It  claimed  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion iu  these  matters,  but  many  excep- 
tions occurred.  In  1250,  pleas  of  disseizin  of  ten- 
ements in  the  city  of  London  were  handed  over  to 
the  mayor's  court,  and  at  times  cases  of  this  kind 
were  brought  before  the  ordinary  justices  in  eyre  or 
the  hundred-court.  It  was  before  this  court  of  the 
Jewish  Exchequer  that  in  1257  the  trial  of  Chief 
Rabbi  Elyas  of  Loudon  took  place.  Moreover,  the 
court  assessed  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the 
royal  treasury  in  reliefs  (comprising  one-third  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  Jew),  escheats  (forfeited  to 
the  king  for  capital  offenses),  fines  (for  licenses  and 
concessions),  and  tallages,  or  general  taxes  applied 
for  arbitrarily  by  the  king  (see  Tallage). 

In  connection  with  the  tallage,  the  justices  period- 
ically ordered  a  "  scrutiny  "  of  the  lists  of  the  debts 
ci  mtained  in  the  archa  or  chest  in  which  Jewish  chiro- 
graphsand  Starrs  were  preserved.  The  chests  them- 
selves, or  more  frequently  listsof  the  debts  contained 
in  them,  were  sent  up  for  "scrutiny"  to  Westminster, 
where  the  justiceswould  report  to  the  king  asto  the 
capability  of  the  Jewry  to  bear  further  tallage.  In 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  number 
of  such  archa;  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  (see 
Arc'ita).  Arrears  of  tallage  were  continually  ap- 
plied for,  and  if  not  paid  the  Jew's  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  often  imprisoned  as  hostages,  or  he  him- 
self was  sent  to  the  Tower  and  his  lands  and  chattels 
were  distrained. 

The  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  means 
which  enabled  the  kings  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
lesser  baronage,  who  therefore  claimed  in  1251  the 
right  to  elect  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Jews.  These 
were  at  first  men  of  some  distinction,  like  Hugh 
Bigod,  Philip  Basset,  and  Henry  deBath.  During  the 
early  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  justices  were  mainly  ap- 
pointed by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  later  on  they  were 
creatures  of  the  king's  favorites,  as  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Passelewe.  During  Edward  I.'s  rule  justices 
held  their  posts  for  a  very  short  time,  and  iu  1272 
and  1287  they  were  dismissed  for  corruption,  hand- 
some presents  having  been  made  to  them,  nominally 
for  the  use  of  the  king,  in  order  to  expedite  the  legal 
proceedings.  The  court  did  not  survive  the  expul- 
sion, though  cases  with  references  to  the  debts  of 
the  Jews  occurred  in  the  year-books  up  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. 

The  deeds  entered  iu  the  Jewish  Exchequer  were 
mainly  the  chirographs  recording  and  the  Starrs  an- 
nulling indebtedness  to  the  Jews.     It  has  been  sug- 
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vested  thai  the  aotorious  Star  Chamber  received  its 
oame  from  being  the  depository  for  the  latter  class 
,1s.    The  tax-lists  for  the  tallages 
Deeds  and    were  ma'dc  out  by  the  Jewish  a 
Cases.        ants  of  the  Exchequer, -who -wi 

quainted  with  the  financial  condition 
ot  each  Jew  "ii  the  list;   many  of  these  lists  still 
exist.     Various  pleas  entered  by  Jevs   oi 
dealt  with  the  rate  of  interest,  its  lapse  during  the 
minority  of  an  heir,  the  alleged  forgi  ries  of  chiro 

ihs,and  the  like,  and  were  recordt  'I  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Excheqw  r     The  more  imp 


the  Hebrew  terms  used  in  this  connection  and  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  historical  development  and 
of  the  ethical  significance  of  this  institution  see 
An  \  i  in  m  v  and  Ban. 

u ,  eloped   from  the  Biblical  ban,  ex- 

communication,  as  employed  by  the  Babbis  during 
Talmudic  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
really  a  rabbinic  institution,  its  object  being  to  pre- 
solidarityof  the  nation  and  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Synagogue  by  enforcing  obedience 
es.  Still,  the  legal  instinct  oi  the 
Rabbis  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  it   impossible  for 
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these  have  recentlj  been  jointly  published  bj  the 
Belden  Societj  and  the  Jewish  Historical  Societj  ol 
England 

■wbsbm  FFKi 

'':,;;:;:;:!'■'!,,;'. ;,,',.»,  /,,.(,..r,..e.i  j  u  oi«t.i«B. 

•I  • 
EXCOMMUNICATION     (Hebrew,     "niddui," 
-berem")     The  highest    eccli   is  tical  ecu. me.  the 

exclusi fii  person  from  the  religious  community, 

which  among  the  Jews  meant  a  practical  prohibition 
of  all  Intercourse  with  societj     For  the  etymolo 


such  an  arbitrary  institution  to  become  dangerous, 
and  a  whole  Bystem  of  laws  was  gradually  devel 

0ped     bj    means  ol'  which   this  power  was  he.l-ed  ID 

and  controlled,  so  that  it  practicallj  became  oneoi 

themodi  soi  i ,1  punishment  by  the  court.     \\  hile 

i,  did  not  entirely  lose  its  arbitrary  character,  since 
Iduals  wen-  allowed  to  pronounce  the  ban  oi 
,  ^communication  on  particular  occasions,  it  became 
chiefly  a  legal  measure  resorted  to  by  a  judicial 
court  for  certain  prescribed  offenses. 

The  Talmud  speaks  of  twenty  four  offenses  pun- 
ishable bj  excommunication  (Ber,  19a;  fer.  M.  Iy 
ijj    |V  .,  |.ound  number  which  is  not  to  be  taken  lit- 
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erally.    Later  authorities  enumerate  the  twenty-four 

as  follows:  (1)  insulting  a  learned  man,  even  after 
his  death;  (2)  insulting  a  messenger  of  the  court; 
(3)  calling  an  Israelite  "  slave  " ;  (4)  refusing  to  ap 

pear  before  the  court  at  the  appointed 
Causes  of  time;  (5)  dealing  lightly  with  any  of 
Excommu-  the  rabbinic  or  Mosaic  precepts;  (6) 
nication.     refusing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 

the  court;  (7)  keeping  in  one's  posses- 
sion an  animal  or  an  object,  that  may  prove  injuri- 
ous to  others,  such  as  a  savage  dog  or  a  broken  lad- 
der; (8)  selling  one's  real  estate  toa  non-Jew  without 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  any  injury  that  the 
non-Jew  may  cause  his  neighbors;  (9)  testifying 
against  one's  Jewish  neighbor  in  anon- Jewish  court, 
through  which  the  Jew  is  involved  in  a  loss  of  money 
to  which  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  by 
a  Jewish  court;  (10)  appropriation  by  a  priest 
whose  business  is  the  selling  of  meat,  of  the  priestly 
portionsof  all  the  animals  for  himself;  (ll)violating 
the  second  day  of  a  holiday,  even  though  its  observ- 
ance is  onlya  custom  ("minhag");  (12)  performing 
work  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  Passover ; 
(13)  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain;  (14)  causing 
others  to  profane  the  name  of  God  ("  hillul  ha- 
shem");  (15)  causing  others  to  eat  holy  meat  out- 
side of  Jerusalem ;  (16)  making  calculations  for  the 
calendar,  and  establishing  festivals  accordingly,  out- 
side of  Palestine;  (IT)  putting  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  blind,  that  is  to  say,  tempting  one  to 
sin:  (18)  preventing  the  community  from  perform- 
ing some  religious  act;  (19)  selling  forbidden  ("tcrc- 
fah")  meat  as  permitted  meat  ("kasher'');  (20)  omis- 
sion by  a  "shohet"  (ritual  slaughterer)  to  show  his 
knife  to  the  rabbi  for  examination;  (21)  self  abuse; 
(22)  engaging  in  business  intercourse  with  one's  di- 
vorced wife;  (23)  being  made  the  subject  of  scandal 
(in  the  case  of  a  rabbi) ;  (24)  excommunicating  one 
unjustly  (Maimonides,  "Tad,"  Talmud  Torah,  vi. 
14;   Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  334,  43). 

While  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  and  was  considered  a  legal  set,  the  procedure 
was  not  so  formal  or  so  rigorous  as  in  other  judicial 
cases.  Circumstantial  and  hearsay  evidence  and 
even   incompetent   witnesses   were  admitted,   thus 

preserving  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
Procedure,    character   of    the    procedure    (Yoreh 

De'ah,  I.e.,  Isserles'  gloss).  This  char- 
acteristic was  still  further  emphasized  in  the  oc- 
casional excommunications  which  were  inflicted  by 
individuals.  These  might  be  indefinite — as  when  a 
man  laid  the  ban  upon  any  one  who  possessed  articles 
stolen  from  him  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Iloshen  Mishpat, 
71,  7),  or  upon  any  one  who  knew  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  case  in  which  he  was  involved  and  did 

not  < ie  to  court  to  testify  (ib.  38,  2) — or  definite, 

upon  a  particular  person,  as  when  a  learned  man  ex- 
communicated one  who  insulted  him  (M.  K.  17a), 
or  when  a  master  excommunicated  a  pupil  who 
decided  a  law  in  bis  presence  (Shab.  1  Ha)  or  asked  him 

ridiculous  questions  (Men.  87a).  Some  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  creditor,  even  though  not 
a  scholar,  might  excommunicate  his  debtorwho  re- 
fused to  pay  his  debl  motes  to  Asheri,  M.  K.  iii.  10; 
Yoreh  De'ah,  !•-.  46). 

The  "niddui"   was  usually  imposed   for  a  period 


of  seven  days  (in  Palestine  thirty  days).  If  it  was 
inflicted  on  account  of  money  matters,  the  offender 
was  first  publicly  warned  ("hatra'ah")  three  times, 
on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday  successively,  at 
the  regular  service  in  the  synagogue.  During  the 
period  of  niddui,  no  one  except  the  members  of  his 
immediate  household  was  permitted  to  associate 
with  the  offender,  or  to  sit  within  four  cubits  of 
him,  or  to  eat.  in  his  company.  He 
The  was  expected   to   go   into  mourning 

Niddui.  and  to  refrain  from  bathing,  cutting 
his  hair,  and  wearing  shoes,  and  he 
had  to  observe  all  the  laws  that  pertained  to  a 
mourner.  He  could  not  be  counted  in  the  number 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  public  religious 
function.  If  he  died,  a  stone  was  placed  on  his 
hearse,  and  the  relatives  were  not  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  customary  at  the  death  of  a 
kinsman,  such  as  the  tearing  of  garments,  etc.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  lessen  or  increase 
the  severity  of  the  niddui.  The  court  might  even 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  days,  forbid  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  offender,  and  exclude  his  children 
from  the  schools  and  his  wife  from  the  synagogue, 
until  he  became  humbled  and  willing  to  repent  and 
obey  the  court's  mandates.  The  apprehension  that 
the  offender  might  leave  the  Jewish  fold  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  excommunication  did  not  pre- 
vent the  court  from  adding  rigor  to  its  punishments 
so  as  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  authority  (Yo- 
reh De'ah,  334,  1,  Isserles'  gloss;  compare  Ture 
Zahab  and  Pithe  Teshubah,  ad  loc). 

If  the  offense  was  in  reference  to  monetary  mat- 
ters, or  if  the  punishment  was  inflicted  by  an  indi- 
vidual, the  laws  were  more  lenient,  the  chief  pun- 
ishment being  that  men  might  not  associate  with  the 
offender.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  ban 
was  raised  by  the  court.  If,  however,  the  excom- 
municate showed  no  sign  of  penitence  or  remorse, 
the  niddui  might  be  renewed  once  and  again,  and 
finally  the  "herem,"  the  most  rigorous  form  of  ex- 
communication, might  be  pronounced.  This  ex- 
tended for  an  indefinite  period,  and  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  teach  the  offender  or  work 
TheHerem.  for  him,  or  benefit  him  in  any  way, 
except,  when  he  was  in  need  of  t lie 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

A  milder  form  than  either  niddui  or  herem  was 
the  "nezifah."  When  a  prominent  person,  such  as 
the  nasi  or  another  learned  man,  rebuked  one  with 
the  words,  "How  insolent  tLis  man  is!"  the  latter 
was  required  to  consider  himself  excommunicated 
for  one  day  (in  Palestine  for  seven  days).  During 
thistimehe  dared  not  appear  before  him  whom  he 
had  displeased.  He  had  to  retire  to  his  house,  speak 
little,  refrain  from  business  and  pleasure,  and  mini 
fest  his  regret  and  remorse.  He  was  not  required, 
however,  to  separate  himself  from  society,  nor  was  he 
obliged  to  apologize  to  the  man  whom  he  hail  in- 
sulted ;  for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of 
The  nezifah  was  sufficient  apology  (M.  I\- 

Nezifah.      16a;  Yoreh  De'ah,  334,  14).     But  when 
a  scholar  or  prominent  man  actually 
pronounced   the  formal   niddui   on   one    who  had 
slighted   him,  all  the  laws  of  niddui  applied.    This 
procedure  was,  however,  much  discouraged  by  the 
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5,  s.i  that  it  was  a  matter  of  proper  pride  for 
a  rabbi  to  be  able  to  say  thai   he  had  never  pro- 
nouuci'il  the  ban  of  excommunication  (M.  K    i: 
Maimonidea  concludes  w  ith  these  words  the  chapter 
on  the  laws  of  excommunication: 

"  Although  the  power  Is  given  to  the  scholar  to  excommuni- 
cate a  man  who  has  slighted  bim.  It  lis  aol  praiseworthy  lor  him 
to  employ  this  means  too  frequently.  He  should  rather  Bhut  bis 
i  i  tbe  words  of  the  Ignorant  and  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
in  his  wisdom,  said,  '  Also  take  ii"  heed  unto  all 
urn  i  is  thai  are  spoken '  (EceJ.  vll.  21).  This  was  tbe  custom  of 
iiir  early  pious  men,whowould  not  answerwhen  tin, 
themselves  Insulted,  but  would  forgive  the  Insolent.  .  .  .  But 
this  humility  should  !«•  practised  only  when  the  insult  oc- 
curs in  private;  wflen  the  scholar  is  publicly  Insulted,  he 
dares  not  forgive;  and  if  he  forgive  he  should  be  punished,  for 

then  It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Torab  that  he  si  revenge  until  the 

offender  humbly  apologizes"  t"  Y:i.l,"  Talmud  Torab,  vli.  13). 

Sri-  ACOSTA,   I  i:  1 1  I  :     SPINOZA,   BAR1  i  II. 
Bibliography:   Hamburger,  /.'.  l<-  '/'.  s.v.  Bann;  Duscbak, 

Strnfrn  I, t.  Vienna.  isti'.i;  Mandl.  In   Itaiui.   lirurm.   1898; 

Abrahams,  Jewish   TAft  in  tin  Mi<t<iu   .i|/.s,  Philadelphia, 

1898;  J.  Wlesner.  Her  Bonn   m  Seiner   CfeschichUichen 

F.utirnhliiiul  iiuf  id  7/1    linili  n  ili  B  JucU  n!  Ii  n  m.<,  L869. 

8.  B.  .1      II.    G. 

EXECUTION:  Carrying  into  effect  the  decision 
of  a  court.  The  word  also  denotes  the  writ  entrust- 
ing some  oflicer  of  the  law  with  the  duty  "I 
carrying  the  judgment  into  effect.  For  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  a  criminal  sentence  see  Capital  Ptjs- 
isiiMi.vr  and  STRIPES.  The  present  article  treats 
of  the  enforcement  of  judgments  in  civil  cases; 
another  part  of  the  subject  (dealing  with  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  is  satisfied  by  a  seizure  of  land 
is  treated  under  Appraisement.  See  also  Bank- 
ruptcy; Foreign  Attachment;  Garnishment. 

In  theShulhau  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  the  course 

of  procedure  isas  follows:  After  judgment  has  been 

rendered  for  a  debt,  it'  tin;  defendant  is  in  the  same 

town  "T  within  a  short  distance,  no 

Delay  of  stops  are  taken  to  seize  his  property 
Execution,  until  he  has  been  notified,  so  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
a  new  trial.  When  tie1  tine'  for  "opening  tin-  judg- 
ment" lias  expired,  the  court,  waits  until  another 
Honda]  .  Thursday,  and  -Monday  have  elapsed  On 
further  default  the  court  makes  out  a  writ,  known 
as  " petihah  "  (lit.  "opening" i.  by  which  the  lesser 
ban  is  pronounced  against  the  debtor  for  ninety  days. 
(in  further  default  the  court  makes  out  a  writ  for 
seizure  of  the  debtor's  property  — "adrakta  " — and  re- 
leases him  from  the  ban  ;  but  if  the  debtor  is  within 
one  (or  two)  day's  journey,  this  is  not  done  before 

a  messenger  has  warned  him.  A  man  s  propel  ty  is 
but  a  surety  for  him  (B.  I!.  Klal.  and  the  surely 
sliiiiildiinl.be  the  first  attaehed.  The  ninety  days 
are   given   (11.  K.   112b)  On    tin'  assumption    thai    Li 

thirty  days  the  defendant  will  seek  a  loan,  thai  in 

the   next   thirty    days    In-  will    endeavor   to  sell    the 

property,  and  that,  if  ii  be  sold,  the  purchaser  will 
Deed  the  last  thirty  days  to  secure  the  purcl 
money.     When  the  judgment  is  m.i.  lor  money,  but 

for  the  restitution  of  g Is,  or  for  tin-  recovery  of 

land,  the  delay  of  ninety  days  is  inadmissible. 

Tho  adrakta  as  to  "free  property"  (lands  of  the 

.I.  t.  Milan!    not    sold  or  encuinlni    d  I  i 

V^"8,.         written  thus-   "A   Ii  was  adjudged    to 

owe  |a  Darned  sum]  t"  CD,  and  not 

having  paid   voluntarily,  we  have  written  out   this 

execution  on  his  field  described  as  follows"  (then 


follow  the  appraisement  and  advertisement,  as  shown 
under  Appraisement)  ;  whereupon  the  bond,  if  such 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  is  torn  up. 

If  the  debtor  hass.  vera!  panels  of  the  same  class 
of  property,  the  choice  as  to  which  of  them  shall  be 

" extended "  to  the  creditor  at  an  appraisement  lies 
with  him,  not  with  the  creditor  (Hoshen  Mishpay, 
10'-',  2 1. 

When  no  free  property  can  be  found  the  adrakta 
is  written  thus:  "A  B  was  found  to  be  in  debt 
to  ('  1)  by  reason  of  a  bond  in  the  hitter's  hands. 
As  A  1!  ilid  not  pay  voluntarily,  and  as  we  have 
not  found  any  free  properly  of  his.  and  have  al- 
ready torn  ii])  the  bond  held  by  C  1),  and  have 
given  to  said  C  l>  the  power  to  search  and  seek  out 
and  lay  hands  on  all  property  of  A  B  that  he  can 
find,  including  all  lands  which  A  B  has  sold  from 
|  a  named  time]  on,  said  ('  1>  has  power  to  levy  his 
claim  on  such  property."  A  solemn  oath  is  exacted 
from  the  creditor,  following  Ketubot  NTa  and  She- 
bu'ot  45b,  that  he  has  not  otherwise  collected,  nor 
released,  nor  sold  his  demand,  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and,  under  a  later  institution,  the  debtor  is  called 
upon  to  take  a  rabbinical  oath  that  he  has  no  means 
of  payment.  So  far  the  Hoshen  Mishpat.  following 
a  variant  reading  in  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  169a),  has  been 
followed.  But  in  the  reading  used  by  Maimonides 
("Yad."  Mulweh,  xxii.),  and  followed  in  printed 
editions  of  the  Talmud,  the  "tirpu"  (tearing  away) 
document  comes  first,  and  the  adrakta  afterward, 
the  latter  reciting  the  tearing  up  of  the  former. 

The  "  iggeret  shunia  "  (letter  of  appraisement  I,  by 
w  hich  the  land  is  turned  over  to  the  creditor  or  to  a 
purchaser  at  execution,  recites  the  tearing  up  of  the 
last,  preceding  document. 

The  debtor  can  avoid  the  pronouncement  of  the 
ban  and  other  proceedings  by  coining  forward  and 
surrendering  all  his  property,  taking  out  only  his 
exemptions.  But  under  an  institution  of  thcGeo- 
nim  he  can  be  compelled  t"  lake  a  solemn  oath  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  nothing  beyond  the  property 

exempted,   that,    he    has    nothing    concealed    in    the 
hands  of  others,  and  thai  he  has  not  given  any  thing 
aw  ay  with  the  understanding  I  hat  it  will  be  returned 
lo  him;  and  he  lakes  an  oath  that  he  will  apply  his 
future  earnings,  beyond  his  simple  wants,  to  the  dis- 
charge  ol  the  debt  (Hoshen  Mishpat.  ill).   The  cred- 
itor has  also  the  light    to  demand  the  proclamation 
of  the  ban  against  all  who  know,  and  do  nol  inform 
him,  of    any   assets    belonging   lo    the 
Case  of       debtor   (for    instance,    money    in     the 
Insolvent    hands  of  Gentiles;    ib.  100,  1,  on  ge- 
Debtor.      onic authority).     Whin  the  debtor  is 

known  to  he  p and  honest,  and  the 

judge  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Creditor 
wishes  to  humiliate  him,  01  tO  bring  pressure  to  hear 
upon  him  to  make  him  surrender  his  wife's  property 
..r  borrow  the  money  at  heavy  interest   from  Gen 

tiles,   the  colli  t  should    not    exael    lliritilli  ii'.    99,    Ii 

In  passing  from  tin-  sta\  of  judgment  to  levies  on 

land   the  Writer   has   followed    the   Talmud   and    the 

codes.     But  in  practise  a  judgment  was  ordinarily 

sat  is  lied  with  very  little  forma  lily  on  I  of  the  debtor's 

is  and  chattels,   moneys  and  bonds,   and  this 

Ii.  loo-  levying  either  on  "free"  or  0D  "subject" 
lands      Money  found  by  the  messenger  of  the  court 
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•would  be  turned  over  at  once  to  the  creditor  toward 
payment  of  the  judgment;  goods  would  be  sold 
without  appraisement  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
like  manner.  Under  tin-  older  law  a  man  condemned 
for  tort  might  insist  thai  the  creditor  after  judgment 
should  pay  himself  out  of  the  debtor's  lands;  for 
the  Torah  says,  "With  tbebesl  of  his  vineyard  .  .  . 
he  shall  make  restitution. "  But  in  the  later  practise, 
and  for  ordinary  debts,  the  lender  may  refuse  to 
levy  on  lands  at  all.  preferring  to  wait  till  the  debtor 
should  find  the  money  (/'-.  101,  4).  Bonds  for  the 
payment  of  money  may  he  taken  in  execution,  but 
they  are  not  sold;  they  are  appraised  according  to 
the  solvency  of  the  obligors  and  according  to  the 
character  of  their  lands,  and  turned  over  to  the 
creditor  at  such  appraisement  (id.  ."">.  based  only  on 
authorities  later  than  the  Talmud). 

The  presumption  prevails  that  all  goods  found  on 
the  debtor's  premises  are  his.  But  when  third  par- 
ties claim  them  against  the  execution  creditor,  this 
presumption  can  be  overcome  by  witnesses,  but  only 
when  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  it  is  customary  to 
lend  or  hire.  When  the  debtor  is  a  factor  engaged 
in  selling  goods  such  as  are  found  on  his  premises, 
there  is  no  longer  a  presumption  that  the  goods  are 
his  (ih.  90,  2;  no  mode  of  trial  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  goods  is  indicated). 

Bibliography:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  TJoshen    tftshpat,  97-105 ; 
Malmonides,  Find,  Malweh  ;  Blocb,  CivQrProct  88  I  hrdnung, 
s.v.  Earecutions-Ver/onren ;  Judah  ben  Barzllai,  Sefer  ha- 
Sht  tarot. 
s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EXECUTORS.     See  Will. 

EXETER:  County-seat  of  Devon,  England. 
The  first  Jew  mentioned  as  living  in  Exeter,  about 
1181,  paid  a  fine  of  10  marks  for  the  king  to  take 
charge  of  his  bonds.  A  number  of  Jews  are  men- 
tioned as  paying  10  per  cent  of  the  debts  recovered 
through  the  law  courts  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  King  John;  one  of  these,  named  "  Deulecresse  le 
Eveske,"  appears  to  have  lent  money  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Exeter.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Exeter  was  one  of  the  cities 
in  which  an  archa  was  kept,  with  two  Christian 
chirographers  and  two  Jews.  In  1275  the  Jewish 
chirographers  were  accused  of  having  forged  a  char- 
ter, but  were  acquitted.  At  the  expulsion  the  king 
seized  all  the  debts  still  owing  to  the  Jews  of  Exe- 
ter, who  numbered  about  thirty-nine  families,  and 
who  were  creditors  to  tin'  amount  of  £1,058  4s.  2d., 
and  542  quarters  of  corn  worth  £180  13s.  4d.  A 
small  community  arose  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It.  still  exists,  and  worships 
in  the  synagogue  in  St.  Mary  Arches,  which  was 
founded  in  1763. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  ./•  " ■*  of  Angevin  England, pp.  Trt. 
240, 376 ;  SeUci  Pleas  ■■'  tin  Jewish  Exchequer, ed.  Ripp, 
pp.  83-84;  I',.  I..  Abrahams,  lit  Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  So<  E<  tj/o/  England,  ii.  91  :  M.  Marpolloutb, ./.  tos 
..'  (?rea(  Britain,  111.  139- 140 
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EXILARCH  i  Aramaic.  Nrv6j  V"~i-,  Hebrew, 
rf»l  L"XT  or  rvfpj  C'Ni :  see  Bui.  92a,  et  at.)  :  Title 
given  to  the  head  oi  the  Babylonian  Jews,  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  were  desig 
nated  by  the  term  "golah"  (seeJer.  xxviii.  li.  xxi\. 
1;   Ezek.  passim)  or  "galut"  (Jcr.  xxix.  22).     The 


chief  of  the  golah  or  prince  of  the  exiles  held  a 
position  of  honor  which,  recognized  by  the  state, 
carried  with  it  certain  definite  prerogatives,  and 
was  hereditary  in  a  family  that  traced  its  descent 
from  thi'  royal  Davidic  house.  The  origin  of 
this  dignity  is  not  known.  The  first  historical  doe. 
timents  referring  to  it  date  from  the  time  when 
Babylon  was  part  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  it  was 
preserved  uninterruptedly  during  the  rule  of  the 
Sassanids,  as  well  as  for  several  centuries  under 
the  Arabs. 

A  chronicle  of  about  the  year  800 — the  Seder 
'(  Ham  Zuta — fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  early  history  of 
the  exilarch  by  constructing  an  account  according 
to  which  the  first  exilarch  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  house  of 
David,  whom  the  exilarchs  regarded  as  their  an- 
cestor. The  captive  king's  advancement  at  Evil- 
merodach's  court — that  curious  incident  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  with  which  the  narrative  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  closes  (II  Kings  xxv.  27) — 
was  apparently  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  Seder 
'Olam  Zuta  as  the  origin  of  the  exilarchate.    Even 

without    any  authentic    genealogical 

Traced  to     tree  of  the  family  of  the  exilarchs,  it 

Jehoiachin.  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 

genealogical  connection  between  them 
and  King  Jehoiachin,  since  a  list  including  gen- 
erations of  the  descendants  of  the  king  is  given 
in  I  Chron.  iii.  17  et  seq.  A  commentary  to  Chroni- 
cles (ed.  Kirchheim,  p.  16)  dating  from  the  school 
of  Saadia  quotes  Judah  ibn  Kllraish  to  the  effect 
that  the  genealogical  listof  the  descendants  of  David 
was  added  to  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
the  Second  Temple,  a  view  which  was  shared  by  the 
author  of  the  list  of  exilarchs  in  Seder  'Olam  Zuta. 
This  list  has  been  synchronistically  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Second  Temple,  Shechaniah  being 
mentioned  as  having  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Tem- 
ple's destruction.  The  following  are  enumerated 
as  his  predecessors  in  office:  Salathiel,  Zerubbabel, 
Meshullam,  Ilananiah,  Berechiah,  Hasadiah,  Jesaiah, 
Obadiah,  and  Shemaiah,  all  of  which  names  are  also 
found  in  I  Chron.  iii.  (compare  the  list  with  the  vari- 
ants given  by  Lazarus  in  Brull's  "  Jahrb."  1890,  p. 
171).  The  names  of  the  next  two  prehistoric  exil- 
archs— if  that  term  may  be  used — Hezekiah  and 
Akkub,  are  also  found  at  the  end  of  the  Davidic 
list  in  Chronicles.  Then  follows  Nahum,  with  whom 
the  authentic  portion  of  the  list  probably  begins, 
and  who  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  to  the  time  of 
the  Hadrianic  persecution  (135),  the  period  in  which 
are  found  tlie  first  allusions  in  traditional  literature 
to  the  existence  of  the  exilarchic  dignity. 

In  the  account  referring  to  the  attempt  of  a  Pales- 
tinian  teacher  of   the  Law,  Ilananiah,  nephew  of 

Joshua  b.    Hananiah,    to   render  the 

First         Babylonian  Jews  independent  of  the 

Historic      Palestinian  authorities,  a  certain  Ahi- 

Mention.     jah  is  mentioned  as  the  temporal  head 

of  the  former,  probably,  therefore,  as 
exilarch  (Ber.  63a,  b),  while  another  source  substi 
tutes  the  name  "Nehunyon"  for  "Alii jah"  (Yer. 
Sanh.  19a).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  person 
is  identical  with  the  Nahum  mentioned  in  the  list 
(Lazarus,  I. c.  p.  65).     The  danger  threatening   the 
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I '.ili  stinian  authority  was  fortunately  averted;  and 
about  the  same  time  11.  Nathan,  a  membei  of  the 
bouse  of  exilarchs,  came  to  Palestine,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  scholarship  was  soon  classed  among  the  fore- 
most tannaim  of  the  post-Hadrianic  time.  His 
Davidic  origin  suggested  to  R.  Men-  the  plan  of 
making  the  Babylonian  scholar  "nasi"  (prime)  in 
place  of  the  Hillelite  Simon  b.  Gamaliel.     But  the 

spiracy  against  the  latter  failed  (Hor.  13b).     R. 

Nathan  was  subsequently  among  the  confidants  of 

the  pal  riarchal  house,  and  in  intimate  relations  with 
Simon  b.  Gamaliel's  son  Judsh  I.  R.  Melr's  at- 
tempt,  however,  seems  to  have  led  Judah  I.  to  fear 
that  the  Babylonian  exilarch  might,  come  to  Pales- 
tine to  claim  the  office  from  Hillel's  descendant. 
lie  discussed  the  subject  with  the  Babylonian  scholar 
l.Iiyya,  a  prominent  member  of  his  school  (Hor.  lib), 
Baying  thai  he  would  pay  due  honor  to  the  exilarch 
should  the  latter  come,  but  that  he  would  not  re- 
nounce t  he  n il ice  of  nasi  in  his  favor  (Yer.  Kil.  32b). 
When  the  bodj  of  the  exilarch  Huna,  who  was  the 
first  incumbent  of  thai  office  explicitly  mentioned 

as  such  in  Talmudie  literature,  was  brought  to  Pal- 
estine during  the  time  of  Judah  I.,  l.Iiyya  drew  upon 
himself  Judah's  deep  resentment  by  announcing  the 
fact  to  him  with  the  words  "Huna  is  here''   (Yer. 
Kil.  3210.     A  tannaitic  exposition  of  (Jen.  xlix.  10 
6a)  which  contrasts  the  Babylonian  exilarchs, 
ruling  by  force,  with  Hillel's  descendants,  teaching 
in  public,  evidently  intends  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
the  former.     Bui  Judah  I.  had  to  listen  at  his  own 
table  to  the  statement  of  the  youthful  sons  of  the 
above-mentioned  l.Iiyya,  in  reference  to  the  same 
tannaitic  exposition,  that  "the  Messiah  can  not  ap- 
pear until  the  exilarchate  at  Babylon  and  the  patri- 
ae at  Jerusalem  shall  have  ceased  "  (Sanh.  38a). 
Huna,  the  contemporary  of  Judah  I.,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  exilarchs  in  the  Seder  'Olam 
Zui.i.  according  to  which  Nahum  was  followed  by 
his  brother  Johanan;    then  came  Jo- 
Succession    hanan's  son  Shaphat  (these'  names  also 
of            arc  found  among  the   Davidians  in  I 
Exilarchs.    Chron.  iii.  22.  24).  who  was  succeeded 
by  Anaii  ii p.  "  Ana  id."  I  CI  iron.  iii. 

24).     From  the  standpoint  of  chronology  the  identi- 
fication of  Anan  with  the  Huna  of  the  Talmud  ac- 
i  is  not  to  be  doubted;  for  at  the  time  of  his 
ssor,  Nathan  'Ukban,  occurred  the  fall  of  the 
nis  ami  the  founding  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty 

(226  c  i  i.  which  is  noted  as  follows  in  Seder  '(  Ham 
Zuta:  "In  the  year  I66[c  284  i  I  |afti  r  thedestruc- 
tion  of  the  Temple  the  Persians  advanced  upon  the 

Romans"  (on  the  historical  value  of  this  Statement 
sec  Lazarus,  I.e.  p.  88).  Nathan  'TJfcban,  however, 
who  is  none  other  than  Mar  'Ukban,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Bab  and  Samuel,  als icupied  a  promim  ill 

position  among  the  scholars  of  Bab}  l"ii  (see  Bacher, 
"Ag,  Bab,  Amor."  pp.  :ii  86)  and,  according  to 
Shi  lira  Gaon  (who  quotes  Shab.  55a),  was  also  exil- 
arch, As  '  Ukban  s. successor  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
his  son  Huna  (Huna  II),  whose  chief  advisers  were 
Rab  P  1.2  17)  and  Samuel  (d.  354),  and  in  w  hose  time 

1'apa  ii.  Nazor  destroyed  Nehardea  Huna's  son  and 
successor,  Nathan,  whose  chiet  ad\  isers  were  Judah 
b.  Ezekiel  (d  J99)  and  Shesheth,  was  called,  like  his 
grandfather,  "  Mar  I  khan,"  and  ii  is  he,  the  second 
V.— 19 


exilarch  of  this  name,  whose  curious  correspondence 
with  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(Git.  7a;  see  Bacher,  I.e.  p.  72;  idem,  "Ag.  Pal. 
Amor."  i.  9).  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
(not  his  son,  as  stated  in  Seder  'Olam  Zuta);  his 
leading  adviser  was  Shezbi.  The  "exilarch  Neke 
miah "  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (IS.  M. 
91b);  he  is  identical  with  "  Rabbanu  Nehemiah." 
and  he  and  his  brother  "Rabbanu  'Ukban"  (Mar 
'Ukban  n.)  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud as  sons  of  Rab's  daughter  (hence  Huna  II.  was 
Kab's  son  in-law)  and  members  of  the  house  of  the 
exilarchs  (i.lul.  92a;  B.  B.  51b). 

According  to  Seder  'Olam  Zuta,  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  the  245th  year  (313  c.e.)  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  there  took  place  a  great  religious 
persecution  by  the  Persians,  of  which,  however, 
no  details  are  known.  Nehemiah  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mar 'Ukban  (III),  whose  chief  advisers 
were  Rabbah  b.  Nahmuni  (d.  323)  and  Adda.  He  is 
mentioned  as  "'Ukban  b.  Nehemiah,  resh  galuta," 
in  the  Talmud  (Shab.  56b;  B.  B.  55a).  This  Mar 
'Ukban,  the  third  exilarch  of  that  name,  was  also 
called  "  Nathan,"  as  were  the  tirst  two,  and  has  been 
made  the  hero  of  a  legend  under  the  name  of 
"  Nathan  di  Zizuta"  (see  Shab.  56b).  The  conquest 
of  Armenia  (337)  by  Sapor  II.  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  as  a  historical  event,  occurring  during  the 
time  of  Mar  'Ukban  III.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Huna  Mar  Huna  III.,  whose 
The  Mar  child'  advisers  were  Abaye  (d.  338) 
'Ukbans.  and  Raba;  then  followed  Mar  'Uk- 
ban's  son  Abba,  whose  child'  advisers 
were  Raba  (d.  352)  and  Rabina.  During  Abba's  time 
King  Sapor  conquered  Nisibis.  The  designation  of 
a  certain  Isaac  as  resh  galuta  in  the  time  of  Abaye 
and  Raba  (Vcb.  115b)  is  due  to  a  clerical  error  (see 
Briill's  "Jalnb."  vii.  115).  Abba  was  Succeeded  first 
by  bis  son  Nathan  and  then  by  another  son.  Mar  Ka- 
hana.  The  hitter's  son  Huna  is  then  mentioned  as 
sin  lessor,  being   the    fourth  exilarch  of  that  name; 

In-  died  in  441,  according  to  a  trustworthy  source, 
the  "  Seder  Tannaim  wa-Amoraim."  Hence  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ashi,  the  great  master  of  Sura, 
who  died  in  427.  In  the  Talmud,  however,  1 1  una 
b.  Nathan  is  mentioned  as  Ashi's  contemporary, 
and  according  to  Sherira  it  was  he  who  was  Mar 
Kahuna's  successor,  a  statement  which  is  also  eon- 
tinned  by  the  Talmud  (Zeb.  19a).  The  statement  of 
Seder  Olam  Zuta  ought  perhaps  to  he  emended, 
since  I  [una  was  probably  ii"l  the  son  of  Mar  K  a  liana, 

but  the  s f  tin-  la i id's  elder  brother  Nathan, 

Huna  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mar  Zutra, 
whose  chief  adviser  was  Ahai  of  Diphti,  the  same 

who    was  defeated    in   455   by    Ashi's  son   Tnbyonii 

(Mar)  at  the  election  for  director  of  the  school  of 

Sura.  Mar  Zutra  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Ka 
liana  I  K  abulia  II).  whose  chief  adviser  was  Rabina, 
the  editor  Of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (d.  499).      Then 

followed  two  exilarchs  by  the  same  name:  another 

son  ol  Mar  Zutra.  Huna  V..  and  a  grandson  of  Mar 
Zutra,  Huna  VI.,  the  son  of  Kahana.      Huna  V.  fell 

a   victim   to  the    persecutions    under   Kim:   Peroz 

(Kiruz).  being  executed,  according  to  Sherira,  in 
47(1;  Huna  VI.  was  not  installed  in  office  until  some 
time   later,  the  exilarchate   being  vacant    during  I  he 
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persecutions  under  Peroz;  lie  died  in  508  (She- 
rira).  The  Seder  '<  Ham  Zuta  connects  with  the  birth 
of  his  son  Mar  Zutra  the  legend  that 
Per-  is  elsewhere  told  in  connection  with 
secutions  Bostauai's  birth.  Mar  Zutra,  who 
Under  came  into  office  at  the  age  of  fif- 
Peroz  and  teen,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
Kobad.  into  which  Mazdak's  communistic  at- 
tempts had  plunged  Persia,  to  obtain 
by  force  of  arms  for  a  short  time  a  sort  of  polit- 
ical independence  for  the  Jews  of  Babylon.  King 
Kobad,  however,  punished  him  by  crucifying  him 
on  the  bridge  of  Mahuza  (c.  520).  A  son  was  born 
to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  who  was  also  named 
"Mar  Zutra."  The  latter  did  not  attain  to  the  office 
of  exilarch,  but  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  became 
head  of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias,  under  the  title  of 
"  Resh  Pirka  "  ('Ap,ti0E/»f/aVi?c),  several  generations  of 
his  descendants  succeeding  him  in  this  office.  After 
Mar  Zutra's  death  the  exilarchate  of  Babylon  re- 
mained unocupied  for  some  time.  Mar  Ahunai  lived 
in  the  period  succeeding  Mar  Zutra  II,  but  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  catastrophe  he  did  not 
dare  to  appear  in  public,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  even  then  (c.  550)  he  really  acted  as  ex- 
ilarch. At  any  rate  the  chain  of  succession  of  those 
who  inherited  the  office  was  not  broken.  The  names 
of  Kafnai  and  his  sou  Haninai,  who  were  exilarchs 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  have  been 
preserved.  Haninai 's  posthumous  son  Bostanai  was 
the  first  of  the  exilarchs  under  Arabic  rule. 

Bostanai  was  the  ancestor  of  the  exilarchs  who 
were  in  office  from  the  time  when  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  iu  642,  down  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Through  him  the  splendor  of 
the  office  was  renewed  and  its  political  position 
made  secure.  His  tomb  in  Pumbedita  was  a  place 
of  worship  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  according 
to  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Not  much  is  known  re- 
garding Bostanai's  successors  down  to  the  time  of 
Saadia  except  their  names;  even  the  name  of  Bos- 
tauai's son  is  not  known.  The  list  bf  the  exilarchs 
down  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  is  given  as 
follows  in  an  old  document  (Neubauer,  "Mediaeval 
Jewish  Chronicles,"  i.  196):  "Bostanai,  Hanina  b. 
Adoi,  Hasdai  I.,  Solomon,  Isaac  Iskawi  I.,  Judah 
Zakkai  (Babawai),  Moses,  Isaac  Iskawi  II.,  David  b. 
Judah,  Hasdai  II."  Hasdai  I.  was  probably  Bos- 
tanai's grandson.  The  latter's  son  Solomon  had  a 
deciding  voice  in  the  appointments  to  the  gaonate 
of  Sura  in  the  years  733  and  759  (Sherira  Gaon). 
Isaac  Iskawi  I.  died  very  soon  after  Solomon.  In 
the  dispute  between  David's  sous  Anan  and  Hana- 
niah  regarding  the  succession  the  latter  was  victor; 
Anan  then  proclaimed  himself  anti-cxilarch,  was 
imprisoned,  mid  founded  the  sect  of  the  Karaites. 
His  descendants  were  regarded  by  the  Karaites  as 
the  true  exilarchs.  The  following  list  of  Karaite  ex- 
ilarchs. father  being  succeeded  always  by  son,  is 
given  in  the  genealogy  of  one  of  these  "Karaite 
princes":  Anan.  Saul,  Josiah,  Boaz,  Jehoshaphat, 
David.  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Hasdai,  Solomon  (see 
Pinsker,  "Likkute  Kadinoniyyot,"  ii.  53).  Anau's 
brother  Hananiah  is  not  mentioned  in  this  list. 
Judah  Zakkai,  who  is  called  "Zakkai  1).  Ahunai  "  by 
Sherira,  had  as  rival  candidate  Xatronai  b.  Habibai, 


who,  however,  was  defeated  and  sent  West  in  ban- 
ishment; this  Xatronai  was  a  great  scholar,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  while  in  Spain  wrote  the 
Talmud  from  memory.  David  b.  Judah  also  had 
to  contend  with  an  anti  exilarch.  Daniel  by  name 
The  fact  that  the  decision  in  this  dispute  rested  with 
the  calif  Al-Ma'mun  (825)  indicates  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  the  exilarchate.  David  b.  Judah,  who 
carried  off  the  victory,  appointed  Isaac  b.  Hiyya  as 
gaon  at  Pumbedita  iu  833.  Preceding  Hasdai  II.  's 
name  in  the  list  that  of  his  father  Natronai  must  be 
inserted.  Both  are  designated  as  exilarchs  in  a 
geouic  responsum  (Harkavy,  "Responsen  der  Geo- 
nim,"  p.  389). 

'Ukbais  mentioned  as  exilarch  immediately  fol- 
lowing Hasdai  II.  ;  he  was  deposed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Kohen  Zedek,  gaon  of  Pum- 
Deposition  bedita,  but  was  reinstated  iu  918  on 
of  'Ukba.  account  of  some  Arabic  verses  with 
which  he  greeted  the  calif  Al-Mukta- 
dir.  He  was  deposed  again  soon  afterward,  and  lied 
In  Kairwan,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  honor. 
Alter  a  short  interregnum  'Ukba's  nephew,  David 
b.  Zakkai,  became  exilarch;  but  he  had  to  contend 
for  nearly  two  years  with  Kohen  Zedek  before  he 
was  finally  confirmed  in  his  power  (921).  In  conse- 
quence of  Saadia's  call  to  the  gaonate  of  Sura  and 
his  controversy  with  David,  the  latter  has  become 
one  of  the  best-known  personages  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. Saadia  had  David's  brother  Josiah  (Al- 
Hasan)  elected  anti-exilarch  in  930,  but  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  banished  to  Chorasan.  David  b. 
Zakkai  was  the  last  exilarch  to  play  an  important 
part  in  history.  He  died  a  few  years  before  Saadia ; 
his  son  Judah  died  seven  months  afterward.  Judah 
left  a  son  (win  >se  name  is  not  mentioned)  twelve  years 
of  age,  whom  Saadia  took  into  his  house  and  edu- 
cated. His  generous  treatment  of  the  grandson  of 
his  former  adversary  was  contiuued  until  Saadia's 
death  in  912.  Only  a  single  entry  lias  been  pre- 
served regarding  the  later  fortunes  of  the  exilarchate. 
When  Gaon  Hai  died  in  1038,  nearly  a  century  after 
Saadia's  death,  the  members  of  his  academy  could 
not  find  a  more  worthy  successor  than  the  exilarch 
Hezekiah,  a  descendant,  perhaps  a  great-grandson, 
of  David b.  Zakkai;  he  thereafter  filled  both  offices. 
But  two  years  later,  iu  1040,  Hezekiah,  who  was  the 
last  exilarch  and  also  the  last  gaon,  fell  a  victim  to  ca- 
lumny. He  was  cast  into  prison  and  tortured;  twoof 
his  sons  fled  to  Spain,  where  they  found  refuge  with 
Joseph,  the  son  and  successor  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid. 
Hezekiah  himself,  on  being  liberated  from  prison, 
became  head  of  the  academy,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  by  a  contemporary  in  1046  ("J.  Q.  R."  xv.  80). 

The  title  of  exilarch  is  found  occasionally  even  af- 
ter the  Babylonian  exilarchate  had  ceased.  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (commentary  In  Zec-li.  xii.  7)  speaks  of  the 
"Davidic  house"  at  Bagdad  (before 
Later         1140),  calling  its  members  the  "heads 

Traces.  of  the  Exile."  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
in  1170  mentions  the  exilarch  Hasdai, 
among  whose  pupils  was  the  subsequent  pseudo- 
Messiah  David  Alroy,  and  Hasdai's  sou,  the  exilarch 
Daniel.  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg  also  refers  to  the 
latter,  but  under  the  name  of  "  Dauiel  b.  Solomon  " ; 
hence  it  must  be  assumed  that  Hasdai  was  also 
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called  "Solomon."  Al-I.Iarizi  (after  1216)  met  at 
Mosul  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  whom  he 
calls  "David,  the  bead  of  the  Exile."  A  longtime 
previously  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  house  of  ex- 
ilarcha  had  attempted  to  revive  in  Egypt  the  dignity 
of  exilarch  which  had  become  extinct  in  Babylon. 
This  was  David  b.  Daniel;  he  came  to  Egypt  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  in  1081,  and  was  proclaimed  ex- 
ilarch by  the  learned  Jewish  authorities  of  that  coun- 
try, who  wished  to  divert  to  Egypt  the  leadership 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Babylon.  A  contemporary 
document,  the  Megillah  of  the  Palestinian  "gaon  " 
Abiathar,  gives  an  authentic  account  of  this  episode 
of  the  Egyptian  exilarchate,  which  ended  with  the 

downfall  Of  David  b.  Daniel  in  1094  ("J.Q.  K."  XV. 

80  etui '/.  \.  Descendants  of  the  house  of  exilarchs 
were  living  ill  various  places  long  after  the  office 
became  extinct,  A  descendant  ofHezekiah,  "Hiyya" 
by  name,  with  the  surname.  Al-Da'udi,  indicative 
of  his  origin,  died  in  1154  in  Castile  (Abraham  ibn 
Da'ud).     Several  families,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 

century,  traced  their  descent,  back  to  Josiah,  the 
brother  of  David  b.  ZaUkai  who  had  been  banished 
to  Cborasan  (see  the  genealogies  in  Lazarus,  I.e.  pp. 
180 1  tseg.  i.  The  descendants  of  the  Karaite  exilarchs 
have  been  referred  to  above. 

The  history  of  the  exilarchate  falls  naturally  into 

two  periods,  which  are  separated   from  each  other 

by  the  beginning  of  the  Arabic  rule  in   Babylonia. 

As  Bhown  above,  the  tirst  period  is  not  accessible  to 

the  light  of  historical  research  before  the  middle  of 

the  second  Christian  century .     There 

Develop-     are  no  data  whatever  for  a  working 

ment  and    hypothesis  regarding  the  beginnings 

Or-  of  the  Office.      It  can  merely  be  said  in 

ganization.  general  that  the  golah,  the  Jews  liv- 

ingin  compact  masses  in  various  parts 

of   Babylon,  tended   gradually  to  unite  and  effect 

an  organization,  and  that  this  tendency,  together 
with  the  high  regard  in  which  the  descendants  of 
the  house  of  David   living  in   Babylon   wen-  held, 

brought  it  about  that  a  member  of  this  house  was 

■ ni/od  as  "head  of  the  golah."  The  dignil  J  bi 
came  hereditary  in  this  house,  and  was  finally  rec- 
ognized by  the  state,  ami  hence  became  an  estab- 
lished political  institution,  first  of  tin'  Arsacid  and 
then  of  the  Bassanid  empire.  Such  was  the  ex- 
ilarchate as  it  appears  in  Talmudie  literature,  the 
chief  source  for  its  history  during  the  first  period, 
and  from  which  come  the  only  data  regarding  the 
rights  anil  functions  of  the  exilarchate.  For  the 
second,  the  Arabic,  period,  there  is  a  very  important 
and  trustworthy  description  of  the  institution  of  the 

exilarchate,  which  will  be  translated   further  on; 

this  description  is  also  important  for  t  hi' tirst  period, 

because  many  of  the  details  may  be  regarded  as  sur 
rivals    from    it.    The   characteristics  of  the  tirst 

period  of  the  exilarchate,  as  gathered  from  signifi- 
cant passaged  of  Talmudie  literature,  will  first  he 
noted. 

In  accordance  with  the  character  of  Talmudie 
tradition  it  is  the  relation  of  the  exilarchs  to  the 
heads  and  members  of  the  schools  that  is  especially 
referred  to  in  Talmudie  literal  ure.  The  Seder 'Olam 
Ztlta,    the  chronicle    of    the    exilarchs    that     is     the 

most  important  and  in  many  cases  the  onlj  source 


of  information  concerning  their  succession,  has  also 
preserved  chiefly   the   names   of   those  scholars  who 

had  certain  official  relations  with  the 

Relations    respective  exilarchs.     The  phrase  used 

with  the     in  this  connection  ("hakamim  deba- 

Academies.   ruhu."  the  scholars   directed   him)    is 

the  stereotyped  phrase  used  also  in 
connection  with  I  he  fictitious  exilarchs  of  the  cen- 
tury of  the  Second  Temple;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  occurs  without  the  specific  mention 
of  names — a  fact  in  favor  of  the  historicalness  of 
those  names  that  are  given  for  the  succeeding  cen 
turies.  The  authenticity  of  the  names  of  the  amo- 
raim  designated  as  the  scholars  "guiding"  the  sev- 
eral exilarchs,  is,  in  the  case  of  those  passages  in 

which  the  text  is  beyond  dispute,  supported  by 
internal  chronological  evidence  also.  Some  of  the 
Babylonian  amoraim  were  closely  related  to  the 
house  of  the  exilarchs,  as,  for  example,  Kabba  b. 
Abulia,  whom  Gaon  Sherira.  claiming  Davidian  de- 
scent, named  as  his  ancestor.  Nahman  b.  Jacob  (d. 
320)  also  became  closely  connected  with  the  house 
of  the  exilarchs  through  his  marriage  with  Kabbah. 
Abulia's  daughter,  the  proud  Yaltha;  and  he  owed 
to  this  connection  perhaps  his  office  of  chief  judge 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  Huna,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Sura,  recognized  Nahman  b.  Jacob's  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  Law  by  saying  that  Nah- 
man was  very  close  to  the  "gate  of  the  exilarch'' 
("  baba  di  resh  galuta  "),  where  many  cases  were  de 
cided  (B.  B.  65b).  The  term  "dayyane  di  baba" 
(judges  of  the  gale),  which  was  applied  in  the  post 
Talmudie  time  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  the 
exilarch,  is  derived  from  the  phrase  just  quoted 
(comp.  EEarkavy,  I.e.).  Two  details  of  Nahman  b. 
Jacob's  life  cast  light  on  his  position  at  the  court 

of  the  exilarch:  he  received   the  two  scholars  Hisda 

and  Rabbab.  Huna,  who  had  come  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  exilarch  (Suk.  10b);  and  when  the  ex- 
ilarch was  building  a  new  house  he  asked  Nahman 
to  lake  charge  of  the  placing  of  the  nie/u/ah  ac- 
cording  to  the  Law  i Men.  33a). 

The  scholars  who    formed    part  of  the  retinue  of 
the  exilarch  were  called  "scholars  of   the   house  of 

the  exilarch "(" rabbanan  di  be  resh   galuta").     A 

remark  of  Samuel,  the  head  of  the  School  of  Nehar 

dea,  shows  that  they  wore  certain  badges  on  their 
garments    to   indicate   their    position   (Shah.    D8a). 
Once  a  woman  came  to  Nahman  b 
Retinue     Jacob,  complaining  that   the  exilarch 

of  the       and  tie' scholars  of  his  court  sat  at  the 
Exilarch.    festival  in  a  stolen   booth  (Suk    81a), 

the  material  for  it  having  been  taken 

from  her.      There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  annoy 

ances    and   indignities  the  scholars  had  to  Buffer 

at   the  hands  of  the  exilarchs'  servants  (<!it,   67b, 

the  ease  of  Auirain  the  Pious;  'Ab.  Zarab  88b, 
Of    l.li.vya  of   l'arwa;  Shall.    121b,   of  Abba  b.    Mar 

la).  The  modification  of  ritual  requirements 
granted  to  the  exilarchs  and  their  households  in 
certain  concrete  cases  is  characteristic  of  their  rela 

lion  to  the  religious  law  (see  Pes.  7«>l>.  Levi  b    Sisi ; 

l.Iul.  59a,  Bab;  'Ab.  Zarah  72b,  Kabba  b.  Huna;  'Er. 
lib.  Nahman  versus  Bheshet;  'Er.  3!Hp,  similarly; 
M.  K.  1-a,  Dalian,  Pes.  |oh.  Pappai).  Once 
when  certain  preparations  which  the  exilarch  was 
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making  in  his  park  for  alleviating  the  strictness  of 
the  Sabbath  law  were  interrupted  by  Raba  and  his 
pupils,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Jer.  iv.  22, 
"They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge"  ('Er.  26a).  There  are  fre- 
quent references  to  questions,  partly  balakic  and 
e\i  getical  in  nature,  which  the  exilarch  laid  before 
his  scholars  (to  Huna,  Git.  7a;  Yeb.  61a;  Sanli.  44a; 
to  Rabba  b.  Huna,  Shab.  115b;  to  Hamuuna,  Shab. 
1 19a).  Details  are  sometimes  given  of  lectures  that 
were  delivered  "at  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  the 
exilarch"  ("piths  di-be  resh  galuta";  see  Hid.  84b; 
Bezah  23a;  Shab.  126a;  M.  K.  24a).  These  lectures 
were  probably  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  assem- 
blies, which  brought  many  representatives  of  Baby- 
lonian Judaism  to  the  court  of  the  exilarch  after 
the  autumnal  festivals  (on  Sabbath  Lek  Leka,  as 
Sherira  says ;  comp.  'Er.  59a). 

The  luxurious  banquets  at  the  court  of  the  ex- 
ilarch  were  well  known.  An  old  anecdote  was  re- 
peated in  Palestine  concerning  a  splendid  feast  which 
the  exilarch  once  gave  to  the  tanna  Judah  b.  Bathyra 
at  Nisibis  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lam. 
R.  iii.  16).  Another  story  told  in  Pal- 
Etiquette  estine  (Yer.  Meg.  74b)  relates  that  an 
of  the  Resh  exilarch  had  music  in  his  house  morn- 

Galuta's  ing  and  evening,  and  that  Mar  '  Ukba, 
Court.  who  subsequently  became  exilarch, 
sent  him  as  a  warning  this  sentence 
from  Hosea:  "Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as 
other  people."  The  exilarch  Nehemiah  is  said  to 
have  dressed  entirely  in  silk  (Shab.  20b,  according 
t<>  t lie  correct  reading;  see  Rabbinowicz,  "Dikduke 
Soferim  "). 

The  Talmud  says  almost  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
personal  relations  of  theexilarchs  to  the  royal  court. 
One  passage  relates  merely  that  Huna  b.  Nathan  ap- 
peared before  Yezdegerdl.,  who  with  hisown  hands 
girded  him  with  the  belt  which  was  the  sign  of  the 
exilarch's  office.  There  are  also  two  allusions  dating 
from  an  earlier  time,  one  by  Hiyya^  a  Babylonian 
living  in  Palestine  (Yer.  Ber.  5a),  and  the  other  by 
Adda  b.  Ababa,  one  of  Rab'S  earlier  pupils  (Sheb. 
6b;  Yer.  Sheb.  32d),  from  which  it  seems  that  the 
exilarch  occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  state  when  lie  appeared  at 
the  court  first  of  the  Arsacids,  then  of  the  Sassanids. 
An  Arabic  writer  of  the  ninth  century  records  the 
fact  that  the  exilarch  presented  a  gift  of  4.000 dir- 
henis  on  the  Persian  feast  of  Nauru/,  (see  "  I!.  E.  J." 
\  iii.  122).  Regarding  the  functions  of  the  exilarch 
as  the  chief  tax-collector  for  the  Jewish  population, 
there  is  the  curious  statement,  preserved  only  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  (Yer.  Sotah  20b.  bottom),  that 
onC(  .  in  Hie  time  of  Huna,  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Sura,  the  exilarch  was  commanded  to  furnish  as 
much  grain  as  would  till  a  room  of  40  square  ells. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  exilarch  was 
the  appointment  of  the  judge.      Both  Kali  and  Sam- 
uel said  (Sanli.  5a)  that  the  judge  who 

Juridical  did  not  wish  to  be  held  personally  re 
Functions,  sponsible  in  case  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, would  have  to  accept  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  house  of  the  exilarch.  When  Rab 
went  from  Palestine  to  Nehardea  he  was  appointed 
overseerof  the  market  bj  the  exilarch  (Yer.  B.  B.15b, 


top).  The  exilarch  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
also.  Aha  b.  Jacob,  a  contemporary  of  Rab  (comp. 
Git.  31b),  was  commissioned  by  the  exilarch  to  take 
charge  of  a  murder  case  (Sanh.  27a,  b).  The  story 
found  in  B.  K.  59a  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  police  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  followers  of 
the  exilarch  in  the  time  of  Samuel.  From  the  same 
time  dates  a  curious  dispute  regarding  the  etiquette 
of  precedence  among  the  scholars  greeting  the  ex- 
ilarch (Yer.  Ta'an.  68a).  The  exilarch  had  certain 
privileges  regarding  real  property  (B.  K.  102b;  B. 
B.  36a).  It  is  a  specially  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
certain  cases  the  exilarch  judged  according  to  the 
Persian  law  (B.  K.  58b);  and  it  was  the  exilarch 
'Ukba  b.  Nehemiah  who  communicated  to  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Pumbedita,  Rabbah  b.  Nahmai, 
three  Persian  statutes  which  Samuel  recognized  as 
binding  (B.  B.  55a). 

A  synagogal  prerogative  of  the  exilarch  was 
mentioned  in  Palestine  as  a  curiosity  (Yer.  Sotah 
22a):  The  Torah  roll  was  carried  to  the  exilarch, 
while  every  one  else  had  to  go  to  the  Torah  to  read 
from  it.  This  prerogative  is  referred  to  also  in  the 
account  of  the  installation  of  the  exilarch  in  the 
Arabic  period,  and  this  gives  color  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  ceremonies,  as  recounted  in  this  docu- 
ment, were  based  in  part  on  usages  taken  over  from 
the  Persian  time.  The  account  of  the  installation 
of  the  exilarch  is  supplemented  by  further  details 
in  regard  to  the  exilarchate  which  are  of  great 
historical  value.  Following  is  a  translation  of  a 
portion  of  this  account,  written  by  Nathan  ha-Babli 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  included  in  Abraham 
Zacuto's  "Yuhasin"  and  in  Neubauer's  "' Mediaeval 
Jewish  Chronicles,"  ii.  83  et  seq. : 

"  The  members  of  the  two  academies  [Sura  and  Pumbedita], 
led  by  the  two  heads  [the  geonim]  as  well  as  by  the  leaders 
of  the   community,  assemble    in    the  house  of  an  especially 

prominent  man  before  the  Sabbath  on  which 
Installation  the  installation  of  the  exilarch  Is  to  take  place. 
Ceremonies.     The  tlrst  homage  is  paid  on  Thursday  in  the 

synagogue,  the  event  being  announced  by 
trumpets,  and  every  one  sends  presents  to  the  exilarch  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  The  leaders  of  the  community  and  the 
wealthy  send  handsome  garments,  jewelry,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  exilarch  gives  great 
banquets.  On  tin*  morning  of  the  Sabbath  the  nobles  of  the 
community  call  for  him  and  accompany  him  to  the  synagogue. 
Here  a  wooden  platform  covered  entirely  with  costly  cloth  has 
been  erected,  under  which  a  picked  choir  of  sweet-voiced  youths 
well  versed  in  the  liturgy  has  been  placed.  This  choir  responds 
to  tlie  leader  in  prayer,  who  begins  the  service  with  '  Baruk 
she-amar.'  After  the  morning  prayer  the  exilarch,  who  until 
now  has  been  standing  In  a  covered  place,  appears ;  the  whole 
congregation  rises  and  remains  standing  until  he  has  taken  his 
place  on  the  platform,  and  the  two  geonim,  the  one  from  Sura 
preceding,  have  taken  seats  to  his  right  and  left,  each  making 
an  obeisance. 

"A  costly  canopy  bas  been  erected  over  the  seat  of  the  exilarch. 
Then  the  leader  in  prayer  steps  in  front  of  the  platform  and.  In 
a  low  voice  audible  only  to  these  close  by,  and  accompanied  by 
the 'Amen'  of  the  choir,  addresses  the  exilarch  witti  a  bene- 
diction, prepared  long  beforehand.  Then  the  exilarch  delivers 
a  sermon  on  the  text  of  the  week  or  commissions  the  gaon  of 
Sura  to  do  so.  After  the  discourse  the  leader  in  prayer  recites 
the  Kadilish,  and  when  he  reaches  the  words  'during  your  life 
and  in  your  days,'  he  adds  the  words  'and  during  the  life  of  our 
prince,  the  exilarch.'  After  the  Kaddish  he  blesses  the  exilarch, 
the  two  heads  of  the  scl Is,  and  the  several  provinces  that  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  academies,  as  well  as  the  individ- 
uals who  have  been  of  especial  service  in  this  direction.  Thea 
tin'  Torah  is  read.  When  the  '  Kohen  '  and  '  Levi '  have  finished 
reading,  the  leaderin  prayer  carries  the  Torah  roll  to  the  exilarch, 
the  whole  congregation  rising  ;  the  exilarch  takes  the  roll  in  his 
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bands  and  roads  from  It  while  standinp.  The  two  heads  of  the 
schools  also  rise,  and  the  (jaon  of  sum  recites  the  tarjruin  to  the 
passage  read  by  the  exilareb.  When  the  reading  of  tin-  To- 
re]) 1fl  completed,  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  the  exilarch. 

After  the  "MusaP  prayer  tl zilarcb  leaves  the  synagogue. 

and  all,  singing,  accompany  him  to  his  house.  After  that  toe 
exllareh  rarely  goes  beyond  the  gate  of  Ins  house,  where  serv- 
ices for  the  community  tire  held  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast- 
days.    When  it  becomes  necessary  for  bun  t"  leave  ins  bouse,  be 

doe-  Si'  only  ill  a  carriage  of  state,  accompanied  by  a  largo  ivt- 
lnue.  If  the  exllareh  desires  to  pay  In-  respects  to  the  king,  lie 
brst  asks  permission  to  do  so.  As  be  enters  the  palace  the  kind's 
servants  hasten  to  meet  him.  among  Whom  li"  liberally  distiili- 
ntcs  goi.i  cm,  for  w  inch  provision  lias  been  made  beforehand. 

\\  hen  tod  hefnre  the  killL'  Ills  seal  is  assigned  t"  him.     The  king 

then  asks  what  be  desires.  Be  begins  with  carefully  pie- 
pared  welds  of  praise  and  blessing,  reminds  the  king  of  the 
ciisteius  of  his  fathers,  gains  the  favor  of  the  king  with  appro- 
priate w.irds,  and  receives  written  consent  to  his  demands; 
thereupon,  rejoiced,  he  takes  leave  of  the  king." 

In  regard  to  Nathan  ba-Babli's additional  account 

as  to  the  income  and  the  functions  of  the  exilarch 
(which  refers,  however,  only  to  the 
Income  and  time  of  the  narrator),  it  may  be  noted 
Privileges,  that  lie  received  taxes,  amounting 
altogether  to  TOO  gold  denarii  a  year, 
chiefly  from  the  provinces  Nahrawan,  Farsistan, 
and  I [o] wan. 

The  Mohammedan  author  of  the  ninth  century, 
Al  Jahiz,  who  has  been  referred  to  above,  makes 
special  mention  of  the  shofar,  the  wind-instrument 
which  was  used  when  the  exilarch  (" ras  al-jaltit ") 
excommunicated  any  one.  The  punishment  of  ex- 
communication, continues  the  author,  is  the  only 
t w  liirh  in  Mohammedan  countries  the  exilarch  of 

the  .lews  and   the  cathollCOS  of  the  Christians  may 

pronounce,  lor  they  an-  deprived  of  the  right  of  in- 
flicting punishment  by  imprisonment  or  flogging 
("  R.  E.  .1."  viii.  122  et  seq.).  Another  Mohammedan 
author  reports  a  conversation  that  took  place  in  the 
■  i B hih  century  between  a  follower  of  Islam  and  the 
exilarch.  in  which  the  latter  boasted:  "Seventy 
rations    have    passed     between     me    and     King 

David,  yet  the  Jews  still  recognize  the  prerogatives 

of  my  royal  descent,  and  regard  it  as  their  duty  to 
protect  mo  ,  but  you  have  slain  t  he  grandson  |  llusain  ] 
of  your  prophet  alter  one  single  generation"  (>l>. 
p    125).      The  son  of  a  previous  exilarch  said  to  an 

other  Mohammedan  author :  "I  formerly  neverrode 

by  Kerbela.  the  place  when-  llusain  was  marl yieil. 
without  spurring  on  my  horse,  for  an  old  tradition 
said  that  on  this  spot  the  descendant  of  a  prophet 
would  be  killed;  only  since  llusain  has  been  slain 
there  and  the  prophecy  has  thus  been  fulfilled  do 
I  pass  leisurely  by  the  place"  (*&.  p.  128).  This  last. 
story  indicates  that  the  nsli  galuta  had  by  that  time 

become  the  Bubject  of  Mohammedan  legend,  other 

examples  also  being  cited  by  Goldziher,  That  the 
personage  of  the  exilarch  was  familiar  to  Moham- 
medan circles  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  thai  the  Kale 

binite  Jews  were  called  "Jaluti,"  that  is.  those  be 

longing  to  the  exilarch,  in  emit radistinction   to  the 

Karaites  (//<.).  In  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century,  not  long  before  tl xtinction  of  the  ex 

ilarchate,  [bn  Ha/am,  a  fanatic  polemicist,  made  I  he 
following  remark  in  regard  to  the  dignity:  "The 
ras  al-jalut  has  no  power  whatever  over  the  Jews 
or  over  other  persons;  he  has  incnlv  a  title,  to 
which  is  attached  neither  authority  nor  prerOgO 
tives  of  any  kind"  (ib.  p.  125). 


Curiously  enough  the  exilarchs  are  still  mentioned 
in  the  Sabbath  services  of  the  Ashkenazim  ritual. 
The  Aramaic  prayer  "  Yekum  Purkan,"  which  was 

used  once  in  Babylon  in  pronouncing  the  blessing 
upon  the  leaders  there,  including  the  "reshe  gal- 
wata  "  (the  exilarchs),  is  still  recited  in  most  syna- 
gogues. The  Jews  of  the  Scphardie  ritual  have  not 
preserved  this  anachronism,  nor  was  it  retained  in 
most  of  the  Reform  synagogues  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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o.  W.  B. 

EXILE:  The  translation  of  "golch"  (II  Sum.  xv. 
19)  and  "zo'ch  "  (Isa.  li.  14)  in  the  English  versions; 
it  also  occurs  as  a  translation  of  "galut "  (Isa.  xx. 
4)  and  " golah "  (Ezek.  xii.  4,  11;  Ezra  viii.  85)  in 
the  Revised  Version  (where  the  Authorized  Version 
uses  "captives"  and  "captivity").  See  Banisii- 
mk.nt;  Captivity;  Diaspora. 

j.  K. 

EXODUS  ('Efodoj-,  lit.  "way  out"):  The  depar- 
ture, under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  land  of  Egypt. — Biblical  Data:  Having 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Israelites  were 

enslaved  and  oppressed  in  various  ways  by  a  "new 

king "  who  " knew  not  Joseph."  Alarmed  at  their 
increase,  he  determined  to  prevent  their  becoming 
Strong  enough  to  act  decisively  against  Egypt  in 
case  of  war.  -Moses,  who  after  various  vicissitudes 
had  been  summoned  from  Midian  to  demand  his 
people's  freedom  "to  depart  and  serve  Yhwii," 
and  had  brought  ten  PLAGUES  upon  the  king  and  his 
people,  was  Anally  bidden  by  Pharaoh  to  lead  the 

Bebrews  OUl  Of  the  death  ridden  land.  Mote  than 
six  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  nun,  not  count- 
ing women  and  children  and  the  "mixed  mi:'.- 
tilude."  with  their  cat  lie  and  other  property,  marched 

out  in  one  night  f i    RaMESES  in   the  direction  of 

Succoth (Ex,  xii.  37,88;  xxxviii.2ii;  Num.  i.  40,  ii. 
82,  \i.  '.'I,  \ii. ;:;.  xxvi.  M);  then,  leaving  this  latter 

si  a  I  ion.  they  encamped  a  I  i'.tham,  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert.      ForGod  had  resolved  not  to  conduct   them 

along  the  nearer  route,  "the  road  of  the  Philistine" 

(Ex.  xiii.  17,  Hcbr.),  fearing  they  might    regret  and 

retreat  to  Egypt  when  war  (against  the  Philistines) 
became  necessary.    So  Yiiwu  commanded  Moses  to 

lead    them   back    and  encamp  before   I'l-IIAHHtoTM, 

"  between  Miodol  and  the  [Red]  sea  "(Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  retrogressive  movement  would  encourage 
Pharaoh  to  puisne  the  fugitives.    The  Egyptian 

king,  in  fact,  starts  out,  with  horse  and  600  chariots 
and  a  vast  army  to  recapture  the  Israelites.  He 
conies   upon  them    "al    Pi  hahiroth  before   Haal ■/<■- 

pin  m"  (Ex,  xiv.  '.)),    Terrified,  the  Israelites  cry  out 

to  Ynwii,  and  reproach  Moses  for  having  brought 
t In m  there  to  die.  though  graves  iii  plenty  might 
have  been  found  in  Egypt.  Then  the  help  of  Vinm 
is  miraculously  manifested.  They  pass  dry  shod 
over  the  sea,  which  divided  at  the  lifting  of   Muses' 
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Staff  and  the  blowing  of  a  strong  cast  wind.  The 
Egyptians,  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  ''angel  of  God,"  pursue  after 
them,  but  the  returning  waters  sweep  their  king 
and  all  his  hosts  to  a  watery  grave  I  Ex.  xiv.,  xv.). 

— Critical  View:  That  the  events  narrated  in 
Exodus  Can  not  lie  historical  in  all  their  details  has 
been  generally  conceded.  The  numbers  are  certainly 
fanciful:  COO. t)UI)  nun  would  represent  a  total  of  at 
leasl  t  \\  o  million 
souls.  Where 
these  could  have 
found  room  and 
subsistence  in 
the  land  of  Go- 
shen, granted 
even  that  many 
of  them  lived  in 
Pharaoh's  capi- 
tal, or  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Barneses 
(Gen.  xlv.  10, 18; 
xlvii.  11).  and 
how  so  vast  an 
unorganized 
host  could  have 
crossed  the  Red 
Sea  in  one  night 
are  questions 
that  have  not 
been  ex  plained 
(Colenso,  "  The 
Pentateuch."  i. 
1867;  Kuenen, 
"  II  is  torisch- 
Kritische  Einlei- 
tuug  in  die  Bi'i- 
chcr  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  i. 

l,4Aetseq.).  The 
Exodus  must 
have  been  a 
movement  of  a 
much  smaller 
body  of  men. 
To  doubt,  as  has 
been  done  by 
Winckler,  forin- 
stance  ("Gesch. 
Israels  in  Einzel- 
darstellungen," 
i  55),  the  histor- 
ical possibility 
of  such  a  move- 
ment .in  the  assumption  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  in 
Hi  brew  traditions  beta  een  "  Mizraim  "  (Egypt  I  and 
the"  Mu/ii."a  North-Arabian  tribe,  is  not  reasonable. 
In  view  of  the  central  character  of  the  Exodus  in 
all  later  Hebrew  theology,  such  a  denial  is  inadmis- 
sible. Egyptian  monuments  show  that  Semitic  shep- 
herd tribes  settled  in  Egypt  at  various  periods. 
Though  the  theory  that  the  Hd, rows  are  identical 
with  the  equestrian  clan  of  the  Aper  is  not  tenable 
(Brugsch,"  Gesch. Aegyptens  (Jnterden  Pharaonen." 
pp.  582-683),  and  though  the  Israelites  are  nowhere 
named  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  sojourning  in 


The  Israelites  Leaving  Egypt  and  Crossing  the  lied  Sea. 
(From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah,  fourteenth  century.) 


Egypt, the  historical  character  of  their  own  traditions 
on  their  stay  iu  the  country  can  not  well  be  ques- 
tioned.    But  it  is  probable  that  only  a 
Relations     part  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  Joseph 
of  Joseph     group  (see  the  Joseph  story  in  Gene- 
and  Judah.  sis),  had  pushed  so  far  south,  while  re- 
lated elans  (the  Judah  group)  never 
left  theSinaitie  peninsula (Stade,  •'  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Israels."  pp.  128  et  aeq. ;  idem,  "Die  Entstehung  des 

Volkes  Israel," 
TSfSi  1897,  p.  12).  Op- 
pressed andcom- 
pelled  to  help 
build  the  fron- 
tier garrison  cit- 
ies devised  to 
keep  them  in 
check  and  their 
kinsmen  across 
the  frontier  at 
bay,  the  Israel- 
ites invoked  and 
received  aid  from 
their  free  breth- 
ren, who  banded 
themselves  into 
a  confederation 
and,  under  the 
leadership  of  a 
great  man  (Mo- 
ses), succeeded 
in  their  patriotic 
enterprise. 

Like  all  old 
raics.  the  Israel- 
ites regarded 
their  national 
struggle  as  a 
combat  between 
their  God  and 
the  god  or  gods 
of  their  enemies. 
In  their  victory 
they  beheld  the 
triumph  of  their 
all-powerful 
God,  "a  war- 
rior" (Ex.  xv.  3, 
Hebr.),  over 
Pharaoh.  This 
stupendous 
struggle,  which 
must  have  lasted 
for  a  long  time, 
gave  the  first,  permanent  impulse  toward  the  weld- 
ing of  all  the  sons  of  Israel  into  a  nation,  which 
Ynwii  had  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  be  His  peo- 
ple (Ex.  xv.  10).  The  total  destruction  of  the 
Egyptian  army  with  its  king  is  also  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  frontier 
garrisons  were  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  recapture 
the  Israelites  or  impede  their  onward  march.  The 
'•crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  "  has  invited  much  ration- 
alizing about  ebbing  tides  and  the  effect  of  the  east 
wind  upon  the  waters.  Some  natural  phenomenon 
probably   underlies  the  account,  as  also  that  of  the 
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ten  plagues.     But  this  phenomenon  is  the  remote 

material  of  an  old  mythology,  and  it  is  ratherthe 

mythological  construction  of  the  phe 

Crossing     uomeiiou  than  the  phenomenon  itself 

the  that  has  been  elaborated  in  the  Biblical 

Red  Sea.     narratives  (compare  Haiiab  and  Te- 

hom  [Tiamat ;  see  Abyss],  and  the  like). 

The  song  (Ex.  xv.)is  certainly  older  than  the  vari 

ous  prose  accounts  of  the  crossing.     The  storj  of 

the  Exodus  is  not  by  one  hand:  both  .TE  and  Pare 

distinguishable  (see  Exodus,  Book  of). 

Ancient  Non-Jewish  Statements  Concern- 
ing the  Exodus:  Manetho  (Josephus,  "Contra 
Ap."  i.  26-29)  relates  that  a  certain  King  Amenophis 


fiction.      They  arc  without  value  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  Exodus. 

dp  to  within  a  very  recent  period  the  view  which 
identified  the  Hebrews  with  the  B.tkbos  (I.e.  i.  14; 
Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  i.  226  et  seq,),  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Aramean  stork  who  held  Egypt  in  subjec- 
tion for  some  time  (1800-1600  b.c),  a  view  which 
Josephus  was   the   first  to  urge,  had 
Barneses     been  almost  entirely  abandoned.    Most 
II.  scholars  identify  with  the  Pharaoh  of 

the  oppression  Rameses  II.,  son  of 
Seti,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  sixty-seven  years. 
He  is  known  to  have  built  in  Lower  Egypt  many 
structures  of  a  character  similar  to  those  indicated  by 


The  Exodds. 

i  lr     i,      I  .  I  Vi,  \  .,1  i  '      I  '      I  ilSlvlll.) 


had  banished  a  leprous  and  impure  people  to  do 
hard  labor  in  the  quarries  in  eastern  Egypt.  I 
settled  in  the  city  of  Avaris,  they  chose  for  their  chief 
a  Heliopolitan  pries!  by  the  Dame  of  "Osarsiph," 
equently  called  "Moses/'  Rising  in  rebellion 
against  Egypt,  they  were  defeated  by  an  Egyptian- 

Ethiopic  army,  the   fugitives  finding  safety  in   the 

Arabian  desert.  Charemon  (cited  ibid.  i.  82),  with 
variations,  reiterates  the  foregoing  account 
According  to  Lysimachua  (cited  ibid.  i.  84),  King 
Bocchoris  drowned  those  of  the  .h  ■>*  s  thai  wereai 
dieted  with  leprosy  and  Bcabies,  ami  drove  the  res) 
into  the  desert.  These  non-Jewish  accounts  are 
plainly  Inspired  by  hatred  of  the  .lews,  and  display 
a  strange  mixture  of  blurred  Biblical   facts  and  free 


i\   i    11.    0 if  the  two  Biblical  "  store  [frontier] 

cities"  (I{.  V.)  recalls  his  name  ("  Ka'anises"  in 
llelir.  i,  and  the  inference  is  that  it  and  l'ithom.  if 
mi!  founded  by  him,  were  enlarged  and  beautified 
in  his  reign,  especially  if  the  Hebrew  designation 
"  '  are  miskenot"  means  "Temple  cities"  (Brugsch, 
I.e.  p.  549),  Merneplah  11.,  his  son.  would  then  be 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  who,  indeed,  is  reported 

to  have  had  trouble  with  the  hostile  shepherd  tribes 

across  the  border  (the  Shasu  =  Hyksos,  the  princes 

of  the  Shasu),  and  might  thus  well  have  attempted 

to  prevent  the  contingency  feared  in  Ex,  i.  L0,  that 

the    Israelites  WOUld  "join   also   unto  our   [Egypt's] 

enemies"  still  if  has  been  argued  that  under  the 
reign  of  Merneptah  II.  Egypt  was  too  well  organ- 
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ized  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  to  have  been 
successful.  His  successor,  Seti  II.,  therefore,  under 
whom  a  general  administrative  disintegration  set  in, 
is  suggested  as  the  ruler  who  was  forced  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  demands  of  the  Hebrews  (so  Maspero 
in  Ger.  ed.  of  his  history,  p.  258,  Leipsic,  1877). 
The  dates  given  in  the  Bible,  though  involved  in 
much  confusion  (see  Chronology),  lend  strong 
probability  to  the  assumption  that  the  Exodus  took 
place  under  a  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  (about 
1500-1300  B.C.).  I  Kings  vi.  1  fixes  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  at 
over  480  years.  Rehoboam — forty-one  years  after 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  xiv.  25;  see 
Herzog-Hauck,  "  Real-Encyc. "  i.  207)— is  contem- 
poraneous with  Shishak,  the  first  king  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  (c.  950  b.c.  ).  This  would  give  about 
1470 b.c.  fortheExodus(Brugscl),  I.e.  pp.  "IGSetseg.). 

The  finding  by  Flinders  Petrie  (1896)  of  an  in- 
scription by  Merneptah  I.,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  "Isir'l"  occurs  in  an  Egyptian  text,  as  well  as 
the  contents  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets,  has  corrob- 
orated the  virtual  correctness  of  the  date  given 
above.  The  Thebes  inscription  with  "  Isir'l "  proves 
that  under  Merneptah  I.  Israel  was  settled  in  Pales- 
tine. Israel  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
Habiri  that,  according  to  the  El-Amarna  tablets,  in- 
vaded Palestine  during  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and 
were  restricted  in  their  freedom  by  Seti  I.  (nine- 
teenth dynasty).  This  would  likewise  suggest,  espe- 
cially if  the  Habiri  are  identical  with  the  Shasu 
(W.  M,  MOller,  "Asien  und  Europa  nach  Alt- 
agyptischen  Denkmalern,"  p.  131),  for  the  Exodus 
the  decade  1480-1470  B.C.  (see  Steindorff  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  I.e.  i.  211;  Beer  in  Guthe,  "Kurzes  Bibel- 
worterb."  1903,  p.  58). 

The  stations  named  in  JE  do  not  all  coincide  with 
those  in  P,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


JE. 
Goshen  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  Ex.  xiii. 
18),  not  the  route  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  but  the 
route  to  the  desert  and  to 
the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  17). 


P. 

Rameses   (Gen.  xlvil.  11)  or 

Egypt  (Ex.  i.  7,  xii.  13). 
Rameses  and  Succoth  (Ex.  xii. 

37). 
Etham  (Ex.  xiii.  201. 
Return   to    Pi-hahiroth    (Ex. 

xiv.  2). 
Before  Baal-zephon  (Ex.  xlv. 

9). 


Crossing  the  Sea  (Ex.  xlv.). 

Desert  of  Shur  (Ex.  xv.  22) .       I 

Marah  (Ex.  xv.  2:) i. 

Elim  (Ex.  xv.  2;  i.  I    Elim  (Ex.  xvl.  1). 

The  two  roads  named  in  JE  are  easily  determined. 
The  "road  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines"  runs  in  a 

northeasterly  direction  to  the  Red  Sea, 
The  Route,  and  then   along   the  shore  to   Gaza. 

The  route  is  still  used  by  the  caravans 
which  cross  I  1m-  Suez  Canal  at  Kantarat  al-Khasuah. 
The  "road  to  the  desert"  from  Egypt  is  reached 
by  the  western  gull'  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  not  our 
modern  Suez,  but  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  modern 
Wadi  Tumilat,  the  district  of  Tell  al-Maskhutah. 
Here  Naville's  excavations  (1888-85)  have  established 
the  position  of  Pithom  and  the  (Greek)  Heronpolis. 
This  road  (Ex.  xiii.  17"i  from  Goshen  ran  in  an  east- 
erly  direction   through  the  Wadi  Tumilat  to   the 


(then)  northern  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence 
between  the  modern  Balah  and  Timsah  lakes  int.. 
the  desert  of  Shur.  This  shows  that  JE  thought 
the  route  taken  by  Israel  to  have  been  in  an  easterly 
direction  toward  Horeb. 

P  assumes  Rameses  as  the  starting-point;  thence 
the  Israelites  march  through  Succoth  to  Etham, 
whence  they  retrace  their  steps  and  reach  Egyptian 
territory  again.  Of  the  three  stations  only  Migdol 
is  definitely  known  as  a  north-frontier  town  of 
Egypt.  But  this  would  be  on  the  "  road  to  the  laud 
of  the  Philistines,"  which,  according  to  Ex.  xiii.  17, 
the  fugitives  were  not  to  take.  P  speaks  only  of 
the  "sea,"  never  of  the  '"Yam  Suf "  ("red"  weedy 
sea).  Brugsch  (I.e.)  and  Sehleiden  ("Landenge  von 
Suez,"  1858)  have  argued  that  the  road  taken  lay 
across  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  between  the  Serbo- 
nian  Lake  and  the  sea.  But  this  route  does  not 
lead  to  Horeb  (see  Brugsch,  "L'Exode  et  les  Monu- 
ments Egyptiens,"  1875;  Guthe,  in  "Zeitschrift  des 
Deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,"  viii.  216-232).  The 
Rameses  of  the  Exodus  has  also  been  variously  iden- 
tified. Ebers  ("Durch  Goschen  zum  Sinai,"  p.  501) 
does  not  identify  it  with  the  above-named  Tell  al- 
Mashkutah,  which  is  believed  to  be  Pithom,  but  with 
Zoan  (Tanis),  the  modern  San.  Here  black  bricks 
(Ex.  v.  7)  have  been  found  in  abundance  among  the 
ruins.  That  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  lay  in  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  somewhat  more  to  the  north 
than  now  has  been  pointed  out  in  defense  of  the 
theory  that  the  crossing  took  place  at  Suez.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  route  definitely  from  the  con- 
flicting data  of  Exodus.  E.  G.  H. 

EXODUS,    BOOK   OF.— Biblical  Data:  The 

second  book  of  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch  is  called  by 
the  Jews  nitX"  rpNl.  from  the  opening  words,  or 
briefly  DUX'-  The  Greek  name  is  'Eforfof  (in  Philo 
also  'Efrtju;  ij),  that  is,  "  departure  " ;  the  Latin,  "  [Li- 
ber] Exodus."  It  contains,  according  to  the  Masorah, 
1,209  (?)  verses  in  164  sections  ("  parashiyyot '').  69 
ending  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ("  petuhot "  = 
"open  "),  and  95  with  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  ("seturnot"  =  " closed  "),  in  29  chapters  ("seda- 
rim"),  and  14  sections  ("piskot"),  for  reading  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  11  lessons.  The  common  division 
into  40  chapters  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  second  book  of  the  Torah  is  the  organic  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  book.  It  narrates  the  depar- 
ture of  the  descendants  of  the  Patriarchs,  increased 
to  a  people,  from  servitude  in  Egypt, 
Name  and  their  journey  to  Sinai,  and  the  rcvela- 
Contents.  tious  and  laws  which  they  received 
there.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well- 
arranged  work,  displaying  much  literary  skill  in  the 
command  over  great  masses  of  material  as  well  as  in 
the  marshaling  of  the  facts.  It  is  homogeneous  in  its 
views,  and  is  not  encumbered  by  unnecessary  repe- 
titions, though  the  sequel  to  it  is  found  only  in  the 
following  books.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
sections:  (1)  ch.  i.-xviii.,  recounting  Israel's  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt;  (2)  ch.  xix.-xl.,  the  promnl 
gation  of  the  Law.  These  may  again  be  divided 
into  subsections. 

Ch.  i.-iv. :  The  Call  of  Moses.  The  Israelites 
living   in   Egypt  are   oppressed    by   forced    labor, 
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imposed  upon  them  by  a  Dew  Pharaoh  who  de- 
girea  to  destroy  them  (i.).  The  exposed  mule  in- 
fant of  a  Levitie  family  (whose  name,  in  order  not 
to  divert  interest  from  the  main  story,  is  not  given 
here  I,  is  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  calls  him 
"Moses"  and  adopts  him,  Moses,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  sympathizes  with  his  suffering  brethren,  and 

flees  the  country  because   he   lias  slain  an  Egyptian 

overseer.  He  goes  to  Midian,  becomes  shepherd  to 
the  priest  Jethro,  and  marries  the  latter's  daughter 
Zipporah  (ii.).  As  he  is  feeding  the  sheep  on  Mount 
Horeb,  he  has  a  marvelous  experience.  God  appears 
to  liim  from  a  thorn-hush  which,  though  burning, 
is  not  consumed.  He  reveals  Himself  as  the  God 
of  the  Fathers  of  Israel,  and  orders  Moses  to  go 
before  Pharaoh  and  demand  the  release  of  his  breth- 
ren. God  overcomes  Moses'  reluctance  by  1  lis  prom- 
ises of  supreme  aid,  and  appoints  his  brother  Aaron 
to  be  his  assistant.     Moses  then  returns  to  Egypt. 

Ch.  v.,  vi. :  The  Preparation.  As  Pharaoh  not 
only  refuses  Moses'  request,  but  oppresses  the 
people  still  further,  Muses  complains  to  God,  who 
thereupon  announces  to  him  that  He  will  now  dis- 
play His  power  and  will  surely  liberate  Israel.  At 
this  point  the  genealogy  of  Moses  and  his  family  is 
Inserted,  in  order  that  it  may  not  later  interrupt  or 
weaken  in  any  way  the  story  which  follows. 

Ch.  vii.-x. :  The  Plagues  :  the  proofs  of  God's 
power.  After  God  has  assigned  their  tasks  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  predicted  Pharaoh's  obdu- 
racy, and  alter  they  have  attested  their  commission 
by  working  a  miracle  before  Pharaoh  (vii.  1-13),  God 
nine  plagues  over  Pharaoh  and  his  land:  (1) 
the  changing  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood 
(CH.vii  14-25);  (2)  frogs  (JJTISV.  vii.  28-viii.  11);  (3) 
vermin  (D'J3,  viii.  13-15  ;  (4)  noxious  animals  (3"iy, 
viii.  16  28);  (5)death  oi  the  cattle  nm.  ix.  1-7); 
(6)  boils  upon  men  and  beasts  (pntf,  ix.  9-12);  (7) 
storms,  killing  men  and  beasts ("na,  ix.  18-85);  (8) 
locusts  that  devour  all  vegetation  (mitt,  x.  1  20); 
ep  darkness  for  three  days  i-pn.  x.  21  29) 
These  plagues,  which  give  evidence  of  God's  power 
nature,  are  increasingly  obnoxious  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  so  arranged  that  every  third  plague 
(hence  narrati  d  more'  briefly)  confirm-  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  i  narrated  more  in  detail),  and  each  group 
follows  naturally  upon  the  preceding  one.  The 
displays  a  skilful  climax,  rhythm,  and  variety 
Pharaoh,  however,  is  untouched  by  the  first  plague, 
which  his  magicians  can  imitate;  after  the  second 
plague,  which  they  can  reproduce,  but  not  check,  he 
begins  to  supplicate;  after  the  third  plague  he  al- 
lows his  magicians  to  comfort  him;  from  thethird 
on  he  makes   fresh    promises  after  each  plague,  but 

recalls  them  when  the  danger  is  past,  and  remains 

obdurate 

Ch.  xi.-xiii.  16  :  The  Departure.  The  last,  de- 
cisive blow,  namely,  the  death  of  all  t  he  first  horn  of 

the  Egyptians  (nviD3  JT3D),  and  the  departure  are 

an  lion  need.      For  the   protection  of  their  homos  the 

[sraeliti  ■  are  commanded  to  kill  a  lamb  inos)  and 
to  eat  it  quickly  with  unleavened  bread  invoi  ami 

bitter     beib-    (Q'-mD),     on     the     ltth     of     the    fust 

month,  and  to  i>e  ready  for  immediate  departure. 
The  first-born  of  all  the  Egyptians  die.     Pharaoh 

dismisses  the   Israelites.      To  the  number  of  600.000 


men,  not  including  women  and  children,  they  leave 
the  country,  after  a  sojourn  of  430  years,  carrying 
with  them  rich  gifts  from  benevolent  Egyptians. 

They  go  first  from  Hameses  to  SuCCOth.  Chap. 
xii.  43— xiii.  16  contain  supplementary  regulations 
regarding  the  future  observance  of  the  Passover. 

Ch.  xiii.  17-xv.  21:  Pharaoh's  Death.  Re- 
penting his  clemency,  Pharaoh,  with  chariots  and 
horsemen,  pursui  s  the  Israelites,  who  have  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (^ID  D'.i.  divinely  guided 
by  day  by  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  by  night  by  a 
pillar  of  lire.  The  Israelites  pass  dry  shod  through 
the  waters,  which  marvelously  recede  before  them 
while  engulfing  Pharaoh  and  his  entire  army. 
Moses  and  his  people  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  (hid. 

Ch.  xv.  22-xvHi.:  The  March  to  Sinai.  The 
Israelites  journey  into  the  desert  of  Sinn,  to  Mara. 
The  people,  complaining  of  lack  of  water,  are  satis- 
tied.  They  reach  Elim,  In  the  desert  of  Sin  they 
complain  of  lack  of  food.  God  sends  them  quails, 
and  from  this  time  on,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  sends 
them  a  daily  shower  of  manna.  (Jpon  arrival 
at  Rephidim  the  people  again  complain  of  lack 
of  water.  God  gives  them  water  froma  rock  ("  Mas- 
sah  and  Meribah"  =  "place  of  temptation  and  quar- 
rels"; xvii.  7).  Amalek  attacks  Israel  and  is  van 
quished  by  Joshua.  God  commands  eternal  war 
against  Amalek.  Moses'  father-in-law.  Jethro,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Israel's  d<  liveranee,  visits  Moses,  bring- 
ing him  his  wife  Zipporah  and  their  two  children, 
whom  Moses  had  left  behind  at  home.  On  Jethio'8 
advice  .Moses  appoints  subordinate  judges. 

Ch.  xix.-xx. :  Israel's  Call :  the  promulgation 
of  tie-  T.n  Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
the  third  month  the  Israelites  arrive  in  the  deserl  of 
Sinai  and  encampat  the  mountain.  God  announces 
to  them  through  Moses  that,  having  by  His  power 
liberated  them,  He  will  now  constitute  them  His 
people,  making  them  a  nation  of  priests  anil  a  holy 
people.  The  Israelites  accept  this  call  with  one 
accord,  and  after  they  have  prepared  themselves 
worthily,  God,  through  Moses'  mediation,  and  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  clouds  of  smoke  and  noise 
Of  trumpets,  reveals  Himself  to  them  on  .Mount  Sinai 
and  pronounces  the  ten  fundamental  commands  of 
religion  and  morals,  which  are  followed  by  a  com- 
mand regarding  the  altar. 

Ch.  xxi.-xxiv.  :  The  Law  and  the  Covenant. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  formally  declaring  the  di- 
vine will  regarding  man's  attitude  lo  (o.d  and  to  all 
His  creatures,  are  followed  by  enactments  relating  to 
civil  law:  (1)  indemnifications  for  injuries  done  to 
a  fellow  man;  (2)  duties  toward  persons  who  have 

no  actual  claims,  though  they  are  dependent  on  tint 
good  will  of  others.  In  conclusion  there  ale  the 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the  reward  of 
obedience,  anil  Hie  warning  against  the  pagan  in- 
habitants. Coil  then  enters  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  I  he  people,  through  Moses.  lie  calls  Moses  up 
into  the  mountain  lo  receive  the  stone  tablets  of  the 
Law   and  further  instructions 

Ch.   xxv.-xxxi.  :      The   Sanctuary   and    the 
Priests.     In   order   that   God   may   dwell    perma- 
nently   among    the    Israelites,    they    are    given    in 
si  ructions  for  erecting  a  sanctuary      The  directions 
provide   for:  (It    a    wooden  ark,   gilded  inside  and 
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outside,  for  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant,  with  a 
cover  similarly  gilded  as  "mercy  seat"  for  the 
Divine  Presence;  (2)  a  gilt  table  for  the  so-called 
"shewbread"  (D'JB  DIT>);  (3)  a  golden  candlestick 
for  a  light  never  to  be  extinguished;  (4)  the  dwell- 
ing, including  the  curtains  for  the  roof,  the  walls 
made  of  boards  resting  on  silver  feet  and  held 
together  by  wooden  bolts,  the  purple  curtain  veil- 
ing the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  table  and  candlestick, 
and  the  outer  curtain;  (5)  a  sacrificial  altar  made 
of  bronzed  boards;  (6)  the  outer  court  formed 
by  pillars  resting  on  bronze  pedestals  and  con- 
nected by  hooks  and  crossbars  of  silver,  with  em- 
broidered curtains;  (T)  preparation  of  the  oil  for 
the  candlestick.  Then  follow  directions  for  the 
garments  of  the  priests:  (1)  a  shoulder-band  (ephod) 
with  two  onyx  stones,  on  each  of  which  are  engraved 
the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  also  golden 
chains  for  holding  the  breastplate  ("  hoshen")  set  with 
twelve  precious  stones,  in  four  rows;  (2)  a  robe  for 
the  ephod,  with  bells  and  pomegranates  around  the 
seam;  (3)  a  golden  miter  plate  with  the  inscription 
"  I  [i  >liuess  to  the  Lord  " ;  (4)  a  coat ;  (5)  a  miter ;  (6) 
a  girdle.  All  these  things  are  for  Aaron.  For  his 
sons  coats,  bonnets,  girdles,  and  linen  breeches  shall 
be  made.  Then  follow  directions  for  ordaining  the 
priests,  including  robing,  anointing  (of  Aaron),  and 
a  .seven  days'  sacrifice ;  the  institution  of  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  offerings;  directions  for  making  a 
golden  altar  of  incense,  to  be  set  up  in  front  of  the 
inner  curtain,  opposite  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
on  which  an  atonement  shall  be  made  once  a  year 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering;  directions  for  a 
yearly  tax  of  half  a  shekel  to  be  paid  by  every  Israel- 
ite enumerated  in  the  census  toward  the  expenses 
of  this  service;  directions  for  making  a  Iaver  and 
stand  of  brass,  to  be  set  up  between  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  oil  for  anointing  and  of  the  holy  incense;  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  workmen  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  to  direct  the  work;  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  most  striking  point  in  this  enumeration  is  the 
place  given  to  the  directions  regarding  the  altar  of 
incense,  which,  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  as  de- 
scribed in  chaps,  xxx v. -xl.,  should  follow  the  direc- 
tions lor  making  the  golden  candlestick  (xxv.  31-40). 
This  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  critics,  who  have  made 
it  t  he  basis  of  the  most  far-reaching  hypotheses.  The 
passage  was  not  only  supposed  to  be  a  later  inter- 
polation, but  it  was  assumed  that  originally  there 
was  no  altar  of  incense,  not  even  in  Herod's  temple! 
The  riddle  may  lie  solved  as  follows:  In  xxxv.-xl. 
tin'  articles  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  set  up,  while  here  they  are  enumerated 
according  to  their  uses.  The  golden  altar  of  incense 
later  stood  in  the  Tabernacle,  between  the  table  and 
the  candlestick,  a  fact  leading  to  the  assumption 
that,  like  them,  it  belonged  to  the  Tabernacle.  But  as 
throughout  ancient  literature  the  offerings  of  sacrifice 
and  incense  are  two  independent  coordinated  acts  of 
worship,  so  the  altar  of  incense  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  independent  requisite  of  worship 
as  important  as  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  For 
this  reason  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the 
dwelling  of  God  and  the  sacrifices  that  guarantee 


His  presence  is  described  first,  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense after  (cornp.  especially  Lev.  xvi.  16-17:  first, 
atonement  for  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  "taber- 
nacle .  .  .  that  remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  uncleannesses" ;  then,  the  cleansing  and 
sanctifying  of  the  altar  of  incense  "  from  the  unclean- 
nesses of  the  children  of  Israel  "). 

The  sacrifice  presumes  God's  presence,  while  it  is 
the  object  of  the  incense  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  His  presence.  The  things,  again,  that  must 
be  repeatedly  renewed  are  placed  last,  namely,  the 
oil  for  lighting;  the  yearly  tax;  the  laver  with 
stand,  consisting  of  mirrors,  which  were  taken 
apart  again  after  the  laver  had  been  used,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  enumerated  in  Num.  iv.  14;  the  oil 
for  anointing ;  and  the  incense.  In  conclusion,  there 
are  the  directions  for  the  workshop,  the  appointing 
of  the  master  workman,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.  These  directions  are  admirably  thought  out, 
down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.:  The  Sin  of  the  People 
with  the  Golden  Calf.  While  Moses  is  on  the 
mountain  the  people  become  impatient  and  urge 
Aaron  to  make  them  a  golden  calf,  which  they 
worship  with  idolatrous  joy.  God  informs  Moses 
and  threatens  to  abandon  Israel.  Moses  at  first  in- 
tercedes for  the  people,  but  when  he  comes  down  and 
beholds  their  madness,  he  angrily  breaks  the  two 
tablets  containing  the  divine  writing.  After  pro- 
nouncing judgment  upon  Aaron  and  the  people  he 
again  ascends  to  God  to  implore  forgiveness  for 
them,  as  God  is  about  to  withdraw  from  them  His 
blessed  presence  and  to  leave  them  unguided  in  the 
wilderness.  Moses' intercession  prevails.  When  he 
petitions  God  to  tell  him  who  will  accompany  them, 
what  He  intends  to  do,  and  how  He  will  manifest 
His  splendor,  God  commands  him  to  make  new  tab- 
lets, and  reveals  Himself  to  Mosesas  a  God  of  inex- 
haustible love  and  mercy.  He  assures  Moses  that  in 
spite  of  their  waywardness  He  will  lead  Israel  into 
tin'  Promised  Land,  giving  Moses  in  token  thereof 
new  commandments  applicable  only  to  that  land. 
He  commands  the  Israelites  not  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  pagan  natives,  to  refrain  from  all  idolatry, 
and  to  appear  before  Him  on  the  three  pilgrimage 
festivals.  Moses  then  returns  to  the  people,  who 
listen  to  him  in  respectful  silence. 

Ch.  xxxv.-xl.:  The  Sanctuary  and  the  Gar- 
ments of  the  Priests  (almost  in  the  same  words  as 
in  ch.  xxv.-xxxi.).  Moses  collects  the  congrega- 
tion, enjoins  upon  them  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  requests  gifts  for  the  sanctuary.  The  entire 
people,  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  respond 
willingly  and  quickly,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  they  make:  (1)  the  dwelling, 
including  the  curtains,  the  walls,  and  the  veil;  (2) 
the  Ark  and  cover;  (3)  the  table;  (4)  the  golden  can- 
dlestick; (5)  the  golden  altar  of  incense;  (6)  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings;  (7)  the  laver;  (8)  the  outer 
court.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  material  fol- 
lows. Next  conies  the  preparation  of  the  garments 
of  the  priests,  including:  (1)  the  ephod  with  the 
onyx  stones,  together  with  the  breastplate  and  its 
twelve  precious  stones  and  its  golden  chains;  (2)  the 
robe  of  the  ephod ;  (3)  the  coats  for  Aaron  and  his 
sons;   (4)  the  miter  and  bonnets;   (5)  the  breeches; 
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(6)  the  girdle;  (7)  the  golden  plate  of  the  crown. 
Moses  inspects  the  work  when  completed  and  praises 
it,  and  the  sanctuary  is  Bel  up  on  the  first  of  the 
si  cond  month. 

Iu  connection  with  this  section  (xxxv.-.xl.)  the 
questions  arise:  Why  the  lengthy  repetition  of  ch. 
xxv.-xxxi.  in  ch.  xxxv.-.xl.  v  and  Why  the  differ- 
in  the  order  in  which  the  various  object 
described?  To  the  first  question  the  answer  is: 
When  tlie  people  fell  away  ami  Qod  n  nouncedthem, 

the  tablets  of  the  covenant    sei  med   to  have  1" 

useless,  wherefore  Moses  broke  them.  But  after  the 
people  had  been  forgiven  new  tablets  were  made 
and  the  promises  relating  to  the  country  had  to  be 
repeated.  Furthermore,  the  promise  given  by  God 
that  He  will  dwell  among  Israel,  in  a  sanctuary 
erected  by  them  and  in  which  they  will  worship, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unfulfilled ;  and  ti 
fore  the  building  of  the  sanctuary  that  had  been 
planned  is  undertaken  anew,  bul  according  to  the 
original  idea.  Hence  ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  belong  nec- 
'  D  ch.  x.xv.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.-xl.  To 
the  second  question  the  reply  is,  that  in  x.xv.-xxxi., 

which  contain   the   plan,  the  pieces  arc  enumerated 

according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  while 
in  x\xv. -xl.  (as  also  in  the  working-plans  given  to 
the  i  in  xxxi.  7  et seq.),  which  narrate  the 

of  the  work,  they  are  enumerated  accord- 
ing to  their  arrangi  tnent. 

Exodus  contains  the  mosl  fundamental  ami  sub- 
lime revels  Qod  regarding  His  nature  and 

will,  and  describes  the  beginnings  of 
Religion,   the    theocratic     constitution      of      the 

Israelitic  people  and  the  foundations 
of  its  ethics,  law,  customs,  and  worship.  God, 
as  revealed  in  Exodus,  is  not  a  new.  hitherto 
unknown  God:  Be  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 

ana  of  .Jacob — the  Fathers  of  the   people — who  1ms 

protected  them  and  has  been  worshiped  by  them 
(Ex.  ii.  24;  iii.  6,18-18;  iv.  5;  vi.  8,  8;  xv.  2; 
xxxii.  18).  He  Himself  designates  the  name  by 
which  He  is  to  be  addressed:   "m,T  [Yiiwu],  the 

f  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  tbi  G 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  .Jacob  "  (iii.  15).  The  book, 
however,  expressly  purposes  to  reveal,  or  fully  de- 
velop, forthi  flrsl  time  certain  aspects  of  the  divine 
re  that  have  HO)  hitherto  been  noted.  When 
God  appi  ars  to  Moses  in  the  flaming  bush,  and  com- 
missions him  to  announce  to  the  Israelites  their  im- 
pending liberation,  Moses  asks  doubtingly  (iii.  13): 
"Behold when  [come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
hall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 

me  UntO  you;  and   they   shall  say   to  me, 

What    is   his  na V   what    shall    1    say  unto  t  hem  y  '' 

Hoses  sicks  to  know,  not  the  name  of  God,  but 
«  hat  Cod's  name,  which  he  knows  is  full  of  sign  iii - 
expresses  in  this  particular  case.  .Moms  is 
well  aware  that  the  name  "  Yhwh "  means  "  the  Al 
mighty,"  and  thai  salvation  rests  with  God;  bul 
In  his  anxiety,  amounting  indeed  to  a  lack  of  faith, 

he    wishes   to    know    at    once    limr    God    "ill 

God,  however,  will  not  announce  that  now;  merely 

comforting  him  by  saying  (iii.  l-hrrnx  "i"'X  rPflM 

C  I  will  lie  there  [  helping  W  hen  Qecessarj  I  in  such  a 
waj  as  1  may  deem  fil  ".  \  \  1AM  Til  \T  I 
AM').     "I  will  prove  myself  as  the  Almighty,  the 


unfailing  savior."     On  this  passage,   if  interpreted 
rightly,  is  based  the  passage  vi.  2.  where  God  en- 
courages Moses — who  is  disappointed 
Revela-       because    reference   to   this   name   has 
tions  of       availed  him  nothing— by  saying  "  I  am 
God.         Yiiwu'     [ have  revealed  myself  as  a 
faithful  Cod  |  "El  Shaddai"']  to  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  and  .Jacob,  without  their  having  known 
me  according  to  my  name  Yhwh."     And  now  God 
works  His  miracles,  all  with  the  express  intention 
that   the  people  may  "know  that    I  am  Yiiwu"  (vi. 
7;  vii.   5,   17;  \  iii.  "(I.  18;  ix.  II.  25,   29;  x.   2;  xiv. 
18;  xvi.  12).    Thus.  God  is,  as  His  name  Yhwh  im- 
plies, the  almighty  Savior,  subject   only  to  His  own 
w  ill.  independent,  above  nature  and  commanding  it; 
the  Cod  of  miracles;   I  he  helpful  Cod,  who  uses  His 

power  for  moral  purposes  in  order  to  establish  law 
and  liberty  in  the  world,  by  destroying  the  wicked 
and  saving  the  oppressed  (iii.  8;  vi.  (i;  vii.  5;  XV. 2, 
3,  11),  in  whose  hands  are  given  judgment  and  sal- 
vation (iii.,  iv.,  vi.  1-8). 

•  In  Ch.  xxxii.  it  teg.  is  revealed  another  side  of 
Cod's  nature     Israel  has  merited  His  destructive 

angei  of   ils  sin  with    the  golden  calf.      But 

Cod  not  only  refrains  from  destruction  and  from  re- 
calling His  word  regarding  the  promised  land;  He 
even  Listens  to  Moses'  prayers  to  grant  His  presence 

anew  to  the  people.  When  Moses  again  asks, 
"Show  me  thy  glory,''  God  answers,  "I  will  make 
all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  Vuwn  before  thee,  and  will  be  gracious 
unto  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy 
unto  n  hum  I  will  show  mercy"  (xxxiii.  1S-19). 
And  again,  "Thou  canst  not  see  my  lace:  for  man 
shall   not  see  me  and  live;  .    .    .    thou   shall  see  my 

back;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen"  (ib.  20,  23,  R. 
V-).  When  GQd  appears  to  Moses  He  reveals  Him- 
self as  "  Yiiwu,  Yhwh  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 
Seeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
the  guilty;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children, 
u  ni  o  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation  "  (xxxi  v. 

6-7).  In  these  words  (bul  has  revealed  Himself  as 
a  being  full  of  holy  zeal  against  wickedness — a  zeal, 
however,  which  is  Counteracted  by  the  immeasurably 

reater  power  of  His  love,  mercy,  and  forgiveness, 

for  these  are  inexhaustible.  ISul  even  this  does  not 
i  -n  lit  ill  e  His  en  I  ire  nature,  which  in  ils  full  depth 
and  clarity  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 
Tin-'-  two  revelations  contain  the  highest  and 
Messed  insight,  into  the  nature  of  God  ever 
attained;  and  around  them  may  be  grouped  the 
other  Statements  regarding  Cod  which   the   hook  of 

I  !xi  idua  contains. 

Cod    is  the  absolutely  Exalted  One,  who  can  not 

be  compared  with  any  other  gods;  even  the  Midian- 
IteJethro  admits  thai  Vuwn  is  greater 
God  the       than   all   gods   ixv.    1,    11;    xviii.    11). 
Absolutely  The  whole  world  belongs  to  God:   lb- 
Exalted      lias  created   heaven  and  earth  and  all 
One.  thai  is  therein;   lie  rules  forever;  He 

performs  marvels;  nothing  like  Him 
has  ever  been;  hence  1  Ic  is  an  object  of  veneration 
(xv.    U,    IS;   xix.  5;   x.x.   11;  xxxiv.  10).      He  gives 
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speech  to  man,  or  leaves  him  deaf  and  dumb; 
gives  him  sight,  or  makes  him  blind  (iv.  11).  He 
lias  power  over  men's  hearts,  either  encouraging 
them  to  do  good  (iii.  21,  xi.  3,  xii.  36),  or,  having 
larger  ends  in  view,  not  preventing  them  from 
dning  evil  ("hardening  the  heart,"  iv.  21;  vii.  3; 
x.  1,  20;  xiv.  4,  17).  God  is  omniscient :  He  knows 
the  distant,  the  future,  what  man  may  be  expected 
to  do  according  to  his  nature  (vi.  4-13,  29;  viii. 
11,  15;  ix.  12,  3.5;  xxiv.  20;  xxxiv.  10-12).  From 
God  proceed  artistic  inspiration,  wisdom,  insight, 
knowledge,  and  skill  (xxxi.  3;  xxxv.  31,  34;  xxxvi. 
1,2). 

God  is  Providence  (ii.  25) ;  He  rewards  good  deeds, 
be  they  done  from  fear  of  or  love  for  Him  (i.  21.  xx. 
6).  He  is  not  indifferent  to  human  misery ;  He  sees 
and  hears  and  intervenes  at  the  right  moment  (iii.  7; 
iv.  31 ;  vi.  5;  xxii.  22,  26);  He  makes  promises  which 
He  fulfils  (ii.  24,  iii.  16,  iv.  31.  vi.  5,  xxxii.  13). 
God  is  jealous  and  leaves  nothing  unpunished  (xx. 
7,  xxxiv.  7);  but  He  always  punishes  the  sinner 
Himself,  admitting  no  vicarious  death,  even  if  it  is 
offered  (xxxii.  33).  His  great  moral  indignation 
("anger")  against  sin  would  be  destructive  (xxxii. 
10,  33)  were  not  His  forgiving  love  still  greater 
(xx.  5,  xxxii.  14,  xxxiii.  19).  He  is  gracious  and 
full  of  mercy  (xv.  13,  xxxiv.  6).  His  presence 
means  grace;  it  sanctifies;  for  He  Himself  " is  glori- 
ous in  holiness"   (xv.  11,  xxix.  43). 

Man  can  not  perceive  God  in  His  entire  nature; 
he  may  only  look  after  God  when  He  has  passed  by 
and  imagine  Him  (Dillmann  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  22). 

Yet  God  reveals  Himself  to  man;  i.e.,  He  informs 
man  visibly  and  audibly  of  His  presence  and  will. 
God,  who  has  already  appeared  to  the  Fathers,  ap- 
pears in  the  naming  bush,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire  on  the  march,  in  the  clouds  in  which  He  came 
down  on  Sinai,  in  the  fire  on  the  mountain,  in  the 
cloud  in  the  desert,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  on  Moses' 
tent,  in  the  cloud  from  which  He  calls  out  to  Moses 
His  attributes  of  grace,  in  the  cloud  and  the  fire  that 
serve  as  signals  to  the  Israelites  to  start  or  to  en- 
camp (vi.  3;  xiii.  21;  xiv.  19;  xix.  11;  xx. ;  xxiv. 
15,  17;  xxxiii.  9;  xxxiv.  5;  xl.  34-36).  This  divine 
appearance  is  called  God's  message  (xiv.  19;  xxiii. 
20,  23;  xxxii.  31;  xxxiii.  2)  or  His  glory  (xvi.  7, 
10;  xxiv.  16-17;  xxxiii.  22;  xl.  34). 

God  appears  in  order  to  make  Himself  known,  to 
give  commands,  and  to  impart  reverence  leading  to 
obedience  (xvi.  10,  xix.  9,  xx.  20).  God  speaks 
chiefly  with  Moses;  He  puts  the  words  in  Moses' 
mouth,  and  tells  him  what  to  say  ;  He  talks  with  him 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  with  his  neighbor,  and  gives 
him  a  staff  as  a  token  of  his  office  (iii.  15;  iv.  17;  vii. 
2,  17,  20;  ix.  23;  x.  13;  xxxiii.  11).  But  God  also 
speaks  from  heaven  to  the  entire  people  (xx.  22), 
and  orders  for  Himself  a  permanent  dwelling-place 
among  them  in  tin-  tabernacle  set  up  according  to 
His  directions  (xx.  22,  xxv.  8,  xxix.  45);  He  de- 
scends thither  in  order  to  talk  with  Moses,  His  espe- 
cial place  being  the  cover  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, between  the  two  cherubim  (xxv.  22,  xxix.  43, 
xxx.  6). 

God  lias  made  a  covenant  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
people,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  He  will 
multiply  them  as  the  stars  of  heaven;  that  He  will 


remember  them,  save  them,  and  give  to  them  and 
their  descendants  the  land  of  Canaan — a  land  "flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,"  and  that 
Israel.  shall  reach  "from  the  Red  Sea  even 
unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from 
the  desert  unto  the  river"  (ii.  24;  iii.  8,  17;  vi.  4-8; 
xiii.  5;  xxiii.  31;  xxxii.  13:  xxxiii.  3).  God  remem- 
bers this  covenant  and  keeps  it  despite  everything, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  (i.  7,  12;  iii.  7;  vi.  1;  xxiii. 
20);  He  does  not  forget  it,  in  spite  of  the  dejection 
and  the  murmurings  of  the  people  (vi.  9;  xiv.  10;  xv. 
24;  xvi.  2,  27;  xvii.  3),  their  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  and  their  obstinacy  (xxxii.  9;  xxxiii.  3,  5;  xxxiv. 
9).  He  leads,  fights  for,  heals,  and  educates  Israel 
and  destroys  Israel's  enemies  (xiii.  17;  xiv.  14.  25; 
xv.  3,  26;  xvi.  4;  xx.  20;  xxiii.  22,  23,  27;  xxxiii.  2, 
xxxiv.  11,  24).  The  Israelites  are  God's  people.  His 
host,  His  first-born  son  (vi.  7,  vii.  4,  xii.  41,  xv.  16, 
xxxii.  11  et  seq.\  xxxiii.  13,  16).  Yhwh  will  be 
Israel's  God  (vi.  7,  xxix.  5).  Israel  is  His  property 
(" segullah  ").  Above  all  people  Israel  shall  be  His 
people,  "a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation," 
if  Israel  will  listen  to  God's  voice  and  keep  His  cove- 
nant (xix.  5,  6).  Therefore  He  gives  to  the  Israel 
ites  commandments,  descends  to  them  in  His  glory, 
holds  them  worthy  of  renewed  revelations,  and  or- 
ders divine  service  (xxiv.  8,  xxxiv.  27). 

In  Exodus  are  found  for  the  first  time  the  preemi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  Israelitic  law:  its  origin 
in  and  pragmatic  connection  with  history.  An  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  laws  in  connection  with  the 
events  that  called   them  forth.     Thus,  on  the  one 

hand,  history  explains  and  justifies  the 

The  Moral   Law,  while  on  the  other  the  Law  kei  ps 

Law.         alive  and  commemorates  the  events  and 

teachings  of  history.  As  furthermore 
God  is  the  subject  of  history  as  well  as  the  lawgiver, 
Israel's  religion  assumes  here  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic that  determines  its  entire  future  develop- 
ment: it  is  a  law  founded  on  God  as  revealed  in 
history.  The  basis  is  the  Decalogue,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments (Ex.  xx.  1-17),  in  which  all  duties  are 
designated  as  duties  toward  the  God  who  liber- 
ated Israel  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt.  Israel  must 
not  recognize  an)' other  God;  idolatry  ami  the  ma- 
king and  worshiping  of  images  are  forbidden  i\\. 
2-5,  23;  xxiii.  13,  24,  33;  xxxii. ;  xxxiv.  12-14.  17); 
Israel  shall  beware  of  seductive  intercourse  with  the 
idolatrous  Canaanites;  sacrificing  to  idols,  and  magic, 
are  punishable  by  death.  Nor  may  the  name  of  the 
true  God  be  applied  to  vain  idols  (this  is  the  only 
correct  explanation  of  xx.  7).  God  is  recognized 
as  Creator  of  the  world  by  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  which  man  and  beast  shall  rest  from 
all  labors  (xvi.  23etseq.,  xx.  7 et  seq.,  xxiii.  12,  xxxi. 
12-17,  xxxv.  1-3),  and  also  by  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  (xxiii.  10).  He  is  recognized  as  Is- 
rael's savior  from  Egyptian  oppression  by  the  cele 
bration  of  the  Passover  (see  below). 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveththee  "  (xx.  12,  fifth  commandment).  He 
who  strikes  or  insults  his  father  or  mother  is  pun- 
ished by  death  ixxi.  15,  17).  Honor  must  also  be 
accorded  to  those  in  authority  (xxii.  27  [A.  V.  28]). 
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"Thoushalt  not  kill"(\\.  13).     Murder  is  punish 
able  by  death  (x.\i.  12);  then-  is  no  place  of  refuge 
for  i  lie  murderer,  :is  there  is  for  the  accidental  homi- 
cide, even  at  the  altar  (xxi.  18-14).     For  bodily  in- 
juries tie-re  is  a  line  (xxi.  1-   19,  'J-'  25,  28-81).  " 

"Thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery"  i\.\.  II 
Lei  uery  and  intercourse  with  animals  are  punish- 
able by  death  ( xxii.  17);  the  seducer  of  a  virgin  must 
either  marry  her  or  compensate  her  father  (xxii.  15 
etseg.).  "Thoushalt  not  steal "  (xx.  15).  Kidnap- 
ing is  punishable  by  death  (xxi.  16).  Killing  oi  a 
burglar  is  justifiable.  Whoever  steals  cattle,  sla 
tering  and  gelling  it.  lias  to  pay  four  or  five  times  its 
value;  if  it  is  found  alive,  double;  if  the  thief  is  un- 
able to  pay  lie  is  sold  into  slavery  (xxi.  37.  xxii    3 

Property  injured  or  destroyed  must  be  made  g 1 

(xxi.  88-86,  xxii.  4-14). 

"Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor"  (xx.  16).     Justice,  veracity,  impartiality. 

h sty  in  court,  are  enjoined  (xxiii.  1.  2.  0-8).     An 

oath  is  demanded  where   there  is  suspicion  of  a  de- 
fault i  xxii,  T  ( (  a  .,. 

"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house, 
thou  slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
manservant,  nor  his  maidservant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
a-s.  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's  (xx.  IT). 

The  duties  to  one's  neighbor  include  both  kindly 
ill  i  'Is  and  kindly  thoughts.  The  poor  man  must 
be  cared  for:  justice  shall  lie  done  to  him;  loans  shall 
be  made  to  him;  and  he  shall  not  be  pressed  for  pa_\ 
Hunt,  nor  shall  the  necessaries  of  life  be  taken  in 
pawn  (xxii.  21  ti  t  q  I  Widows  and  orphans  shall 
not  be  oppressed:  for  God  is  their  advocate  (xxii. 
21  Strangers  shall  not  be  injured  or  oppressed; 
"  lor  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxii. 
20,  xxiii,  it,;  they  also  shall  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
(xx.  lb.  A  Hebrew  bond-servant  shall  not  Berve 
longer  than  six  years,  unless  he  himself  chooses  to 
remain,  lie  may  not  earn  tiny  wages  for  himself 
while  serving.  The  master  of  a  girl  that  has  been 
sold   into  servitude  shall   many  her  or  give  her  a 

P.        Servants    are      to     lie     sit      lire     on     receiving 

bodily  injuries;  and  death  caused  by  an  animal  is 
requited  (xxi.    1   11.  20,  21,  26,  27,  82).     Servants 

aNo  shall  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (\\.  in.  xxiii.  12). 
Animals  shall  be  treated  gently  (xxiii.  4,  5.  1!)).  and 
lowed  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  I  xx.  10;  xxiii.  12). 
(  onsideration  for  an  enemy  is  enjoined  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
To  do  these  commandments  is  to  obey  God  i  si  26 
xvi.  28,  x\.  ti.  xxiii.  13).  Israel  shall  trust  in  Him 
(iii.-vi.,  xiv.  31 ,  xvi.,  xvii.  7.  xix.il  ;  and  in  a  siLTiiili 
Canl   passage  I  XX.  6)  the  love  for  Cod  is  accentuated 

lii  Exodus  the  beginnings  of  the  national  cult  are 

seen     It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  make  or  t»  orship  idols 

(xx.  3,  28;  .xxiii.  24;  xxxii. ;  xxxiv. 

Cult.         18,    17).     The    symbol   of   the  Divine 

Presence  is  Hie  Tabernacle  built  ac- 
cording   to  Cod's   directions,   more   especially    the 

covet  of   the  Ark  of  the  ( 'ov  eiiant  and  the  space  be 

ivveen   the  cherubim    thereon   (see    Tabernacle) 
Worship  by  specially  sanctified  priests  shall  be  ob- 
server 1  in  this  sanct  uarj    see  i  ,i  v  1 1  n  i  ~ ,     The  festi- 
vals   include    the    Sabbath,  for   which    no    ritual    is 

mentioned,   and    three   "pilgrimage    festivals 
which   all   males  arc  to  appeal    before   God    (xxiii. 
14-17,  xxxiv    18-28). 


The  Passover  is  discussed  in  detail,  a  large  part, 
of  the  hook  being  devoted  to  its  institution  (xii, 
1-28,43-50;  xiii.  1-16;  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  l8-20);and 
its  historical  origin  is  to  be  brought  home  to  all  fu- 
ture generations  (xii.  2,  14,  17,  24-27,  42;  xiii.  5-10, 
10;  see  Mazzaii;  I'i.svh;  SEDER).  Toward  eve- 
ning of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  a  yearling  male 
lamb  or  kid  without  blemish  shall  lie  slaughtered, 
roasted  by  the  tire,  and  eaten  at  the  family  dinner, 
together  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 
It  must  be  roasted  v\  hole,  with  I  he  Icl's  ami  entrails. 

and  no  bones  must  be  broken  ;  none  of  the  meat  must 
be  cat  tied  from  the  house,  but  whatever  remains 
until  morning  must  lie  burned.  In  connection  with 
this  there  is  a  seven  days'  festival  (jn).  the  Feast  of 
Ma/./. a  (unleavened  bread).  This  bread  shall  be 
eaten  for  seven  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  21st  of 
the  first  month  u he  month  of  Abib,  in  which  Is- 
rael went  out  from  Egypt;  xxiii.  l."i,  xxxiv.  18;.  It 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  partake  of  anything  leav- 
ened; it  must  be  removed  from  the  house  on  the 
first  day.  The  first  and  the  seventh  day  tire  strictly 
days  of  rest,  on  which  only  necessary  food  may  be 
prepared.  The  sanctification  of  the  firstlings  that 
belong  to  God  is  also  connected  with  the  Passover. 
The  first-born  child,  and  that  of  the  ass,  which  can 
not  be  sacrificed,  must  he  redeemed  by  a  lamb  (xiii. 
1  etseq  .  xvii.  28,  xxxiv.  I9elaeg.).  Other  festivals 
are  (1)  the  tutting  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest 
("Hag  ha-Kazir")  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks  ("Hag 
Shabu'ot"),  and  (2)  the  harvest-home  ("Hag  ha- 
Asif  ")  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in  (xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  22).  At  these 
festivals  the  people  must  not  appear  empty  handed 
before  Cod;  they  must  not  mix  the  blood  of  the 
Passover  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread,  nor  leave 

the  sacrifice  until  the  morning;  they  must  take  the 
firstlings  of  the  field  into  the  house  of  Cod,  and 
must  not  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (xxiii. 
18,  19;  xxxiv.  25,  20).  The  tithes  from  the  barn 
and  the  vineyard  must  not  be  delayed.  Animals 
torn  in  the  tield  ("tercfah")  must  not.  be  eaten,  but 
musl  be  thrown  to  the  iIol's,  for  "ye  shall  be  holy 
men''  i  xxii.  28  80;  A    V.  211-31). 

I     G.  ti.  B.  J. 

— Critical  View  I. :  The  Book  of  Exodus,  like  the 
other  books  of  tie  Hexateuch,  is  of  composite  ori- 
L'in,  being  compiled  of  documents  originally  dis- 
tinct, which  have  been  excerpted  and  combined  by 
a  nil, act  or  (see  PENTATE1  rill.  The  t  vv  o  main  sources 
used   ill    Exodus   aie   the  .me   now  gem-rally    known 

as  ". IE,"  the  chief  component   parts  of  which  date 

probably  from    the  seventh  or  eighth   century  B.C., 

and  the  one  denoted  by  " P, "  which  is  generally  con- 
sider. ,1  p.  h  iv  e  been  w  lit  t  en  d  u  ri  ii  u  Or  shortly  after 
the   Babylonian   captivity.    The   former  of   ii. 

sources  is  in  l.me  and  characti  r  akin  to  the  writings 
of   the   gnat    prophets;    the    latter   is  evidently   the 

of  a  priest,  whose  chief  interest  it  was  to  trace 
to  their  origin,  and  describe  with  all  needful  particu- 
larity, the  ceremonial  institutions  of  his  people.  It 
is  i  in  possible,  within  the  limits  ol  the  present  article, 

in    tate  the  details  of   t he  analysis,  at    least  in  vv  hat 

relates  to  the  lineof  demarcation  between  J  and  Ii, 

or  to  discuss  the  difficult    problems  which   arise   in 
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connection  with  the  account  of  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  JE  (xix.-xxiv.  and  xxxii.-xxxiv.);  but  the 
broad  and  important  line  of  demarcation  between  P 
and  JE  may  be  indicated,  and  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  principal  sources  may  be  briefly  outlined. 

The  parts  of  Exodus  which  belong  to  P  are :  1.  1-5,  7,  13-14, 

11.  23b-25  (the  oppression);  vi.  2-vii.  13  (commission  of  Moses, 
with  genealogy,  vi.  14-27 i;  vii.  19-20a,  21b-22,  vlii.  1-3,  lib  la 
(A.V.  5-7,  lob-19),  ix.  8-12,  xi.  9-10  (the  plagues);  xii.  1-20, 
28,  37a,  40,  41,  43-51,  xiii.  1-2,20  (Passover,  mazzot,  dedica- 
tion ot  first-born) ;  xiv.  1-4, 8-9,  15-18,  21a,  c,  22-23,  26-27a,  28a-29 
(passage  of  Ked  Sea);  xvi.  1-3,  6-24,  31-36  (the  manna);  xvii. 
la,  xix.  l-2a  (journey  to  Sinai):  xxlv.  15-18a,  xxv.  1-xxxi.  18a 
(Instructions  respecting  the  Tabernacle) ;  xxxiv.  29-35,  xxxv.-xl. 
(the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Tabernacle).  The  rest  of 
the  book  consists  of  J  and  E,  which  (before  they  were  combined 
with  P)  were  united  into  a  whole  by  a  redactor,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems,  expanded  in  parts  (especially  in  the  legal  por- 
tions) by  hortatory  or  didactic  additions,  approximating  in  style 
to  Deuteronomy. 

In  JE's  narrative,  particularly  in  the  parts  belong- 
ing to  J,  the  style  is  graphic  and  picturesque,  the 
descriptions  are   vivid  and  abound  in   detail   and 
colloquy,   and   both  emotion  and  re- 
Char-         ligious  feeling  are  warmly  and  sym- 
acteristics    pathetically  expressed.     As   between 
of  JE.        J  and  E,  there  are  sometimes  differ- 
ences in    the  representation.     In  the 
account  of  the  plagues,  for  instance,  the  Israelites 
are  represented  by  J  as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (viii. 
18  [A.  V.  22],  ix.  26;  compare  Gen.  xlv.  10,  xlvi. 
28,  etc. ;  also  J) ;  and  the  plagues  are  sent  by  Ynwit 
at  a  specified  time  announced  beforehand  to  Pharaoh 
by  Moses.  In  E  the  Israelites  are  represented,  notas 
occupying  a  district  apart,  but  as  living  side  by 
side  with  the  Egyptians  (iii.  22,  xi.    2,   xii.  35  et 
seq.);  and  the    plague    is  brought  to   pass  on  the 
spot  by  Moses  with  his   rod   (vii.    20b;  ix.  23;  x. 

12,  13a;  compare  iv.  2,  17,  20b;  xvii.  5;  also  E)  or 
his  hand  (x.  22).  An  interesting  chapter  belonging 
to  E  is  xviii.,  which  presents  a  picture  of  Moses 
legislating.  Disputes  arise  among  the  people;  they 
are  brought  before  Moses  for  settlement;  and  his 
decisions  are  termed  "the  statutes^and  directions 
["torot"]  of  God."  It  was  the  office  of  the  priests 
afterward  to  give  direction  ((TTin.  iTliri)  upon  cases 
submitted  to  them,  in  matters  both  of  civil  right 
(Deut.  xvii.  17)  and  of  ceremonial  observance  («'&. 
xxiv.  8;  Hag.  ii.  11-13);  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  in  Exodus  xviii.  there  is  a  genuine  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nucleus 
of  Hebrew  law  was  created  by  Moses  himself. 

JE's  account  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  is  contained 
in  xix.  3-xxiv.  14,  1SI);  xxxi.  18b-xxxiv.  28.  This 
narrative,  when  examined  attentively,  discloses 
manifest  marks  of  composite  structure.  The  greater 
part  of  it  belongs  tolerably  clearly  to  E,  viz. :  xix. 
3-19;  xx. -xxiii.  33  (expanded  in  parts  by  the  com- 
piler); xxiv.  3-8,  12-14,  18b;  xxxi.  18b;  xxxii.  1-8 
(9-14,  probably  compiler),  15-35;  xxxiii.  5-11.  To  J 
belong  xix.  20-25,  xxiv.  1-2,  9-11  (fragments  of  an 
accountof  the  theophany  on  Sinai);  and  xxxiii.  1—4, 
xxxiii.  12-xxxiv.  28  appear  also  to  be  based  upon 
J,  but  amplified  by  the  compiler.  A  particularly 
noticeable  passage  in  E's  narrative  is  xxxiii.  7-11, 
which  preserves  the  oldest  representation  of  the 
"Tent  of  Meeting";  it  was  outside  the  camp  (com- 
pare Num.  xi.  16,  17,   24-30;  xii.    4;  also   E;   and 


contrast  the  representation  of  P  in  Num.  ii.  et  seq.); 
the  youthful  Joshua  was  its  keeper;  and  Moses 
from  time  to  time  repaired  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
communing  with  Yiiwh.  Evidently  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  as  pictured  by  E,  was  a  much  simpler 
structure  than  it  is  in  the  representation  of  P  (xxvi.- 
xxxi.,  etc.),  just  as  the  altar  (xx.  24-26),  feasts, 
etc.  (xxiii.  10-19),  presented  by  E,  reflect  the  usage 
of  a  simpler,  more  primitive  age  than  do  the  corre- 
sponding regulations  in  P. 

The  law7s  of  JE  are  contained  in  xii.  21  27  (Passover);  xill. 
8-16  imazzot  and  consecration  of  first-born);  xx.  1-17  (the  Deca- 
logue); xx.  22-xxiii.  33  (the  "Book  of  the  Covenant";  see 
xxiv.  7);  and  the  repetition  (with  slight  verbal  differences,  aud 
the  addition  in  xxxiv.  12-17  of  more  specific  warnings  agaiust 
Idolatry)  of  xiii.  12-13,  and  of  the  theocratic  section  of  the  )!<>i>k 
of  the  Covenant  (xxiii.  10-19)  in  xxxiv.  10-26  (sometimes  called 
the  "Little  Book  of  the  Covenant").  The  Decalogue  and  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  both  belong  In  particular  to  E. 

These  laws  have  in  many  places  had  parenetic 
additions  made  to  them  by  the  compiler  (e.g.,  much 
of  xiii.  3-16;  the  explanatory  comments  in  xx.  4-6, 
9-11,  12b,  17;  xxii.  21b,  22;  xxiii.  23-25a).  The 
laws  in  xxxiv.  10-26  are  introduced  ostensibly  as 
embodying  the  conditions  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  after  it  had  been  broken  by  the  sin  of  the 
golden  calf;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  orig- 
inally they  formed  a  separate  collection,  which  was 
introduced  independently,  in  slightly  different  re- 
censions, into  E  in  xxiii.  10-19,  and  into  J  here,  and 
which  probably,  when  J  was  complete,  stood  as 
part  of  J's  direct  sequel  to  xxiv.  1-2,  9-11.  Further, 
although  by  the  author  of  xxxiv.  1-28  in  its  present 
form  (see  verse  lb),  the  "ten  commandments" 
(Hebr.  "  ten  words")  of  verse  28b  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  the  Decalogue  of  xx.  1-17,  yet  the 
natural  subject  of  "And  he  wrote"  in  verse  28  is 
"  Moses  "  (compare  verse  27) ;  hence  it  is  also  inferred 
by  many  critics  that,  in  the  original  context  of  verse 
28,  the  "  ten  words  "  were  the  preceding  group  of  laws 
(verses  10-26),  which,  though  now  expanded  by  the 
compiler,  would  in  that  case  have  comprised  orig- 
inally ten  particular  injunctions  (the  "ritual  Deca- 
logue "  of  J,  as  opposed  to  the  "  moral  Decalogue  "  of 
E  in  xx.  1-17).  Whatever  the  true  explanation  of 
the  double  appearance  of  this  little  group  of  laws 
may  be,  it  is  in  any  case  the  earliest  existing  formu- 
lation of  what  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  the 
essential  ritual  observances  of  the  religion  of  Yiiwh. 
The  literary  and  other  characteristics  of  P  are, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  in  Exodus  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  same  or  similar 
stereotyped  formulas  appear;  and  (as  a  reference  to 
the  synopsis  above  will  show)  there 
Char-  is  the  sarne  disposition  to  reduce  the 
acteristics  account  of  ordinary  events  to  a  bare 
of  P.  summary,  but  to  enlarge  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  ceremonial  i 1 1 ■— ■  i  i 
tutions.  In  i.-xi.  the  narrative  of  P  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  JE;  and  the  compiler  has  sometimes  pre- 
served divergent  versions  of  the  same  events. 
Thus,  if  vi.  2-vii.  13  be  compared  carefully  with  iii. 
1-vi.  1,  it  will  be  seen  not  to  describe  the  sequel  of 
it,  but  to  contain  a  parallel  and  partly  divergent  ac- 
count of  the  commission  of  Moses  and  of  the  pre- 
liminary steps  taken  by  him  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  people.     In  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  there  are 
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systematic  differences  bi'twi'cn  PanilJE:  thus  in  1' 
Aaron  cooperates  with  .Moses;  no  demand  for  Israel's 
release  is  ever  made  upon  Pharaoh,  the  plagues 
being  viewed  rather  merely  as  signs  or  proofs  of 
power;  the  description  is  brief;  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Egyptian  magicians  (who  are  mentioned 
only  in  this  narrative)  is  noted,  and  the  hardening 
<jf  Pharaoh's  heart  is  expressed  by  the  verb  "hazak," 
"hizzak"  (this  verb  is  used  also  by  E;but  J  has 
ularly  "  kalied."  "hikbid").  In  xii. -xiii.  thedouble 
strand  is  particularly  evident:  Passover,  niazz.ot, 
narrative,  and  the  dedication  of  the  first-born  are  all 
in  duplicate  (in  P,  xii.  1-13  [43-50  supplementary  ]. 
1  l-.'ii.  28,  37a,  40-41,  51;  xiii.  1-3:  in  .IE,  xii  21 
27  (which  careful  comparison  will  show  to  be  not 
really  the  sequel  of  xii.  1-13),  29-36,  37b-39,  42a; 
xiii.  3-10,  11-16). 

The  mosl  i  haracteristic  part  of  P  is,  however,  the 
account  of  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  on  the 
Mount  ( wiv.  15-18a)  for  the  construction  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle ami  the  appointment  of  a  priesthood  (xxv.- 
xxxi.).  These'  instructions  fall  into  two  parts:  (1) 
xxv.-xxix. ;  (2)  xxx.-xxxi.  In  xxv.-xxix.  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  dealt  with:  the  Ark,  tabic  of 
show  bread,  and  candlestick  (xxv.);  the  Tabernacle 

("mishkan  ").  its  curtains,  boards,  and   veil  (xx  vi.) ; 

tin-  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  the  court  (xxvii.);  the 
dress  of  the  priests  (xxviii.);  the  ritual  for  their  con- 
secration, and  for  the  daily  burnt  offering,  which  it  is 
a  primary  duty  of  the  priesthood  to  maintain  (xxix. 
1  42);  and  finally  what,  is  apparently  the  formal 
close  of  the  entire-  body  of  instructions,  Yiiwii's 
promise  to  take  up  His  abode  in  the  sanctuary 
thus  established  (xxix.  48-46).  Chapters  xxx.-xxxi. 
contain  directions  respecting  1  he  altar  of  incense,  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship,  the  brazen  laver, 
the  ate- in  ting  oil,  the  incense  (xxx.);  the  nomination 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (xxxi.).  While  now  it  is  not  doubted 
that  x  w     x  xix.,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  form 

part  of  the  original  legislation  of  P,  it  is  generally 
held  by  critics  that  xxx.-xxxi.  belong  toaseci 

arv   and    posterior    stratum  of  it,    reflecting  a  later 

■    of  ceremonial  usage.    The  chief  reason  for 

this  conclusion  is  the  manner  in  which  the  altar  of 
inn  ns,.  is  introduced  (xxxi.  1-10).  If  such  an  altar 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  author  of  xxv.-xxix., 
he  must,  it  is  argued,  have  introduced  it  in  xxv  , 
together  with  the  other  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place, 
and  also  mentioned  it.  in   xxvi.  :!::  85;  moreover,  he 

would  naturally,  in  such  a  case,  have  distinguished 

the  altar  described  in  xxvii.  1-8  from  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  not  have  spoken  of  it  simply  as  the 
altar. 

Tins  conclusion  respecting  the  secondary  charac- 
ter of  the  altar  of  incense  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  other  laws  of  P  there  is  a 
stratum  in  which  such  an  altar  is  not  recognized 
(for  instance.  Lev.  xvi.).  There  are  also  other  indi- 
cations tending  to  show  that  xxx.-xxxi.  belong  to  a 

posterior  stratum  of  P,  as  compared  with  xxv.-xxix. 

Chapters    xxxv     \l     describe,    largely   in   the    sami 

words  as  xxv.-xxxi.  (the  tenses  alone  being  altered  i, 

but  with  several  differences  of  order,  how  the  in- 
structions given  thereto  .Moses  were  carried  out.     In 

these   chapters   the   altar  of  incense   and  the  brazen 


laver  (XXX.  17-21)  are  introduced  in  the  places  which 

they  would  naturally  be  ex  peeled  to  occupy,  namely, 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  court 
respectively  (xxxvii,  25  28,  x.xxviii.  8).  It  follows 
that  if  xxx.-xx.xi.  belong  to  a  secondary  stratum  of 
P.  the  same  must  be  true  of  xxxv.-xl.  The  later 
origin  of  xxxv.-xl.  seems  to  be  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  Sept  uagint  version  of  these  chap 
ters  is  nut  by  the  same  hand  as  the  test  of  the  bonk 
so  that  presumably  they  were  not  in  the  manuscript 
used  by  the  original  translators,  The  chapters,  if 
this  view  is  correct,  have  taken  the  place  of  a  much 
briefer  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tabernacle  w  as  carried  out. 

P's  representation  of   the  Tabernacle  and  its  ap- 
point incuts  can  not  be  historical.    The  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  had  undoubtedly  an  "ohel 
P's  Repre-    mo'ed";  but   it  was  the  simple  "ohel 
sentation     mo'ed  "  of  E  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11;  Num. 
of  the         xi.,  xii.),  not  the  costly  and  elaborate 
Tabernacle  struct  ure  described  by  P.     P's  repre 
Un-  sentation   is    the    embodiment    of  an 

historical,  ideal;  it  is  a  "product  of  religious 
idealism,"  constructing  for  the  Mosaic 
a  e,  upon  the  basis  of  traditions  or  reminiscences 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  a  shrine  such  as  might 
be  adequate  to  Vnwii's  majesty,  and  worthily  s\  in 
bolize  His  presence  in  the  midst  of  His  people  (coin 
pare  Ottley,  "Aspects  of  the  O.  T."  p.  226). 

Bibliography:  The  introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Kuenen, 
Driver,  Holzlnger,  Konlg,  Cornill,  Baudissln;  toe  commenta- 
ries ot  DUlmann,  Baentscb  (1900),  Holzlnger  (1900),  and  A.R. 
s.  Kennedy  (forthcoming);  C.  a.  Brlggs,  The  Hit/kit  t  nii- 
<i*rn  of  the  ll<  nit,  mil,  is:*;;  Carpenter  and  Barford  Bat- 
teroby.  The  Hexatt  itch,  Oxford,  1900,  especially II.  79  143  next 
ot  Exodus,  with  the  sources  distinguished  typographically,  and 
full  critical  notes);  G.  F.  Moore,  Exodus,  InCneyneand  Black, 
Encyc.  mid.  n.  (when-  further  literature  is  referred  to). 
E.  (i.  n.  B.  R.  D. 

Critical  View  II.  :  The  critical  problems  and 
hypotheses  that  Exodus  shares  with  the  other  books, 
Such  as  the  historical  value  of  the  accounts;  author- 
ship; relation  lo  the  later  books;  age,  origin,  and 
character  of  the  alleged  sources,  cannot  be  discussed 
here  now;  the  analysis  of  sources  of  Exodus  can 
alone  be  treated.  According  to  the  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Exodus,  like  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Torah,  possesses  no  unity,  having  been  compiled 
from  different  sources  al  different  times,  the  vari- 
ous parts  being  then  revised  finally  by  one  redactor 

(U);  the  same  sources  as  those  lor  <  Jenesis  furnish 
the  material,  namely,  .1  (.lahvist),  E  (Elohisti,  and 
I'   (Priestly   Code),    in    which    again    several    strata 

must  be  distinguished,  as  P'.P',  P4,  J1,  J4,  E1,  I.  . 

etc  It  is  not  necessary  lo  refer  to  all  the  SUggi 
lions  that  have  been  made;  (he  analyses  ofsources 
by  Kuenen  and  Cornill  arc  chiefly  treated  here 
.Kuenen:  Introduction;  §5;  £  6,3-15;  ^  8,  in  18; 
§  18, 12  et  seg. ;  §  10,1'-';  Cornill:  Introduction,  tj7; 
§11,  4:  §  12;  §  18,  3,  8;  §  11.  1,  2,  3. 

To  P '•'  is  assigned,  according  to  Kuenen:  i.  1-7, 
18,  II;  ii.',':;  25;  \i.'.'  12(18  28  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  story  and  are  by  a  later  re\ 'isei ';  they  are, 
according  to   Wellhauseti,    unskilfully   inserted   and 

amplified);  vii.  1-18,  19,  30a  (21c  f),  22;  viii,  l-:i. 
lib.  12-15;  ix.  s  p.'  (85  '.');  xi.  9-10;  xii.  l-L'o,  28, 
40*  41*  43-51   (xiii.   20  V);    xiv,    1-1,   8.  9,  10  (in 

•  =  revision :  +  =  essentially. 
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part  I,  15-18,  21  (in  part),  22,  23,  26,  27  (in  part),  28, 
29:  wi.  ("this  chapter  lias  been  subsequently  re- 
vised and  completed")  (xvii.  1;  xix.  2a  ?);  xxiv. 
15-1 8a;  xxv.-xxix.  "follow  iu  natural  and  regular 
order,  and  may  have  been  arranged  in  this  way  by 
the  author  himself,"  but  (j  10,  12)  contain  many  in- 
terpolations by  H. 

Ch.  xxx.,  xxxi.  1-17.  in  which  "the  connection 
is  looser,  or  is  wanting  altogether;  and  iu  which  there 
arc  contained  regulations  that  do  not  harmonize  with 
what  has  preceded,  and  that  are  not  presupposed 
later  where  they  would  naturally  be  mentioned 
.  .  .  probably  contain  later  additions,  harmonizing 
in  style  with  xxiv.-xxix.,  but  not  composed  by 
the  same  author."  To  P*  are  assigned  ch.  xxxv.-xl. 
(and  also  Lev.  viii.),  which  "depend  entirely  on 
xxv. -xxxi.,  which  the  author  must  have  had  before 
him."  They  formed  "originally  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  the  observance  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  xxv.  et  seq. ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
gradually  worked  out,  and  then  made  as  similar  to 
those  regulations  as  possible.  The  striking  varia- 
tions found  in  the  Greek  translation  of  xxxv.-xl. 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  final  redaction  of 
these  chapters  was  hardly  completed — if  indeed  it 
was  completed — when  that  translation  was  made, 
i.e.,  about  250  b.c."  This  entire  theory  regarding 
xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  is  based  on  Popper's  work, 
which  the  other  critics  also  follow. 

Cornul,  who  includes  the  later  parts  of  PJ  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  P*,  assigns  to  the  Priestly  Code  the  following 
portions:  i.  1-5,  7*,  13,  14*;  ii.  23*.  24-25;  vi.+  (13-30  =  P»): 
Til.  1-13,  19,  20a*,  21b-22;  viii.  1-3.  lla,b-15;  ix.  8-12;  xi.  9 
10;  xii.  1-20,  28,  37*,  40-41,  43-51  (15-20  and  43-50  =  P«)J  .viii. 
1-2;  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9b,  10a,b,  15*,  16-18.  21-23+,  26-28aa,  28*.  29; 
xvi.  1-3,  6-7,  9-18*,  20,  22a. li-24,  32-35a ;  xvii.  la;  xix.  1*,  2a; 
xxiv.  15-18aa;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  18a  (xxviil.  41  belongs  surely  to 
P*.  as  do  perhaps  also  other  shorter  additions  to  xxv.-xxix.; 
anil  xxx. -xxxi.  entire);  xxxlv. 29-35  (?);  xxxv.-xl.  (entirely  P«). 

It  is  much  more  difficult  in  what  remains  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  closely  related  J  and  E.  Pas- 
sages relatively  complete  in  themselves  are:  (1)  ch. 
xxi.-xxiii.,  the  so-called  "Book  of  the  Covenant  "; 
it  belongs  to  E,  though  dating  from  an  earlier  time, 
ami  was  found  by  him  and  incorporated  in  his  work; 
(2)  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  I  xxxii.-xxxiv.  i.  .1 
and  E  sharing  about  equally  in  the  account ;  (3)  the 
Decalogue  and  the  preparations  for  it  (xix.,  XX.), 
chiefly  E,  but  .1  also  has  a  Decalogue  tradition,  its 
Ten  Commandments  being  found  in  xxxiv.  14-26 
(Wellhauseu).  E  ',  originally  composed  in  the  North- 
ern Kingdom,  must  be  distinguished  from  E-:  the 
latter  was  compiled  about  100  years  later  for  Judah, 
and  was  worked  over  with  .1  to  form  .IE,  many 
passages  of  which  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 

K  :  Kuenen:  Traces  of  E  are  fouud  in  I.  (15-21,  and  apparently 
also  s  12.  "  is  generally  included  in  E");  in  ii-  "there  is  great 
difference  "f  opinion"  on  Hie  origin  "f  verses  1-23  (according 

to  Julicher  verses  I  22  are  taken  fr E;  according  to  Dlllmann 

1  II  from  E  and  15  23a  from  .1.  Wcllhauseu  takes  II).'  story  on 
the  whole  tobeac binatlon  from  .1  and  E.)  This  document  ap- 
pears espei  lallj  clear,  though  net  without  admixture, in  iii.  1-15, 
■  section  that,  as  complement  to  yi.  2  et  seq.  (P),also  explains 
the  use  of  "Elohlm"  iii  the  account  of  the  pre-Mosaic  time 
taken  from  E.  In  the  following  "the  traces  an- only  with  iliill 
cultj  distinguished  :  in  Iii.  16  xii.  only  here  and  there  with  any 
certainty."  i  Dlllmann  Includes  In  E:  the  greater  part  ol  ni.  16  22; 
Iv.  17,  20b,  is.  21  ;  the  greater  pari  .d  v.;  \ii.  15,  16,  17b.  20b, 21a, 
21  in  part.  24;  viii.  16a,  21  24a,  25b;  Ix.  22, 23a,  24a,  25b  (?),81, 
32,  35  ;  x.  s  13a,  1 1  In  part,  15  In  part.  20,  21  27  ;  ,\i.  1  8  ;  mi  81- 


33,  37b,  38.  Julicher  includes :  Iv.  17,  18,  20b  :  v.  1,  2,  5 ;  vii.  17 
in  part,  18,  20  in  part,  and  21,  24,  25a :  viii.  21b,  22.  23 ;  Ix.  22, 
23a.  24  and  28  in  part,  35 ;  x.  7,  8-11,  12,  13a,  14a,  15a,  20,  21- 
27,  28,  29;  xi.  1-7;  xii.  32,  35-38.)  E  is  found  again  in:  xiii. 
17-19,21,22;  xiv.  19a  1 19b  Vl;  xv.  22-211;  xvii.  lb-7,  8-lti ;  xviii. 
Also  xix.  9a,  10-17  ;  xx.  18-21, 1-17  (in  this  order) ;  this— the  so- 
called  "first  "—the  Decalogue,  with  the  historical  matter  con- 
nected with  it  in  xix. -xxiv.,  belongs  to  E  2.  From  the  ls<>"k  ol 
the  Covenant  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-14,  18a,  and  various  other  passages, 
belong  to  E,  as  does  also  the  story  of  Israel's  apostasy  at  Sinai, 
which  appears  enlarged  and  connected  with  other  stories  in 
xxxii.-xxxiv.,  belonging  originally  to  Ea. 

Cornul:  i.  11-12,  15-22+;  11.  1-10+ ;  iii.  1-15+,  21-22 ;  iv. 
17,  is,  20b;  vii.  15b,  17b-18,  20b-21a,  24;  ix.  22-23a,  24b*.  25b, 
31-32,  85;  x.  12-13aa.  14aa,b,  15b,  20-23,  25  (?);  xi.  1-3;  xii. 
35-30.  37*;  xiii.  17-19;  xiv.  7-9a,0,  loa.fl,  19a,  20  (?);  xv.  20- 
2S+:  xvii.-xxiv.+  ;  xxxi.  18b;  xxxii.+  ;  xxxiii.  1-11+ ;  xxxiv. 
la,4*,  28b*  (V).  In  xix.  xxxiv.  only  xix.  13b  (perhaps);  xxiv. 
1-2,  9-11 ;  and  xxxiii.  7-10  belong  to  E'. 

J,  according  to  Kuenen,  is  represented  in  i.-xv.  by  accounts 
parallel  with  those  of  E,  but  which  can  not  now  be  distin- 
guished ;  "  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  J  contributed  anything  to 
the  account  of  the  laws  promulgated  at  Mount  Sinai  and  of  the 
defection  of  Israel,  xix. -xxiv.  and  xxxii.-xxxiv."  (Wellhauseu 
finds  J  in:  xix.  20-25;  xx.  23-26:  xxi.-xxiii.;  xxiv.  3-8;  Dill- 
inann,  in :  xix.  9a,  20-25  [xx.  1-17,  perhaps  under  a  different 
form];  xxiv.  1.2;  xxxiv.  10-27;  fragments  in  xxiv.  3-8,  9-11, 
12  in  part,  18b ;  xxxii.  1-14,  19b~24,  30-34 ;  also  in  xxxiii.  1-6, 
12,  13,  18-23;  xxxiii.  14-17:  xxxiv.  1-9.) 

Coraill :  i.  6,  7a,b,  8-10,  Ha.p.  20b,  22  (?);  ii.  ll-23aa ;  iii.  16- 
20 ;  iv.  1-12,  19.  20a,  24-20,  29  *,  30  *,  31 ;  v.+ ;  vl.  1 ;  vii.  14- 15a, 
16-17a.  23,  25,  29  ;  viii.  4  *,  .5-7,  8  *.  9-1  laa,  115-20,  21  *.  22-38  ;  ix. 
1-7,  13-21,  23b.  24*,  25a,  20,  27  *,  28-30,  33;  x.+ ;  xi.  4-8;  xii. 
21-27+.  29-39+,  42a ;  xiii.  3-10+,  21-22;  xiv.  5-0,  9aa,  lOba,  11- 
14, 19b,  21a.p,  24-25.  27  *.  28b,  30-31 :  xvi.  4-5,  16a./3, 18b,  21-22aa  ; 
25-31+.  35b;  xvii.  la,b,2,  7  ;  xix.  2b.  7,  9-11,  18,  20-21,  22b,  25a; 
xxxiii.  12-23+  (?);  xxxlv.  la*,  2-3,  4*,  5,  6a,  8,  10-28+. 

Editions  (according  to  Cornill):  In  the  first  place 
,1  and  E  were  combined  into  one  book  (.IE)  by  one 
redactor  (H.IE).  He  greatly  revised 
Redaction,  iii..  and  may  have  added  the  marching 
song  xv.  1-19  ("it  is  entirely  improb- 
able that  it  was  composed  at  the  time  the  event  itself 
took  place").  He  also  did  much  editing  of  the  petit 
ope  dealing  with  the  legislation  (xix. -xxxiv.).  He 
used  E2  throughout  as  foundation,  supplementing  it 
with  J  ;  he  omitted  entirely  the  second  Decalogue  iu 
.1,  incorporating  what  he  thought  valuable  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  xxiii.  15-19,  and  reduced 
xxxii. -xxxiii.,  on  the  whole,  to  its  present  form.  A 
second  redactor  then  combined  (the  later)  Deuteron- 
omy with  .IE  (  =  JE  +  D).  He  added  iv.  21-23;  in 
the  story  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  (x.  2)  "there  is  at 
least  a  Deuteronomistic  touch  " ;  he  also  added  viii. 
18b  and  ix.  29b,  and  probably  revised  ix.  14-16.  He 
greatly  revised  xii.  21-27.  xiii.  3-16,  xv.  20.  xvi., 
and  xviii.  20b.  He  transferred,  according  to 
Kuenen,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  Mount  Sinai 
in  order  to  get  room  for  Deuteronomy,  being  re- 
sponsible, therefore,  for  all  the  confusion  caused 
thereby — for  example,  the  transferring  of  xx.  18-21 
from  its  original  position  before,  to  its  present  posi 
lion  after,  xx.  1-17;  the  transition  to  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  as  found  iii  xx.  22,  23;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  xxiv.  l-15a.  Ch.  xix.  3b-8  is  also  specif 
ically  Deuteronomic,  as  well  as  the  revisions  oJ 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  the  final  admoni- 
tions in  xxiii.  22b-25a,  27,  31b-33,  and  the  revision 
of  the  second  Decalogue,  which  H.IE  transferred 
to  the  Book  of  t In-  Covenant. 

A  third  redactor,  who  combined  JED  with  P,  thus 
practically  producing  the  Pentateuch  (Re),  added 
iv.  13-1(1  and  27-28.  revised  29-30,  and  in  v.  -X.  added 
everywhere  the  name  of  Aaron  (which  was  not  in- 
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eluded  at  all  originally  I).  He  or  P«  (see  ante)  added 
vi.  13-30.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
method  of  his  revision  of  xii.  40-4:3.  To  xvi.  he 
transferred  (in  consideration  ofJE)a  passage  bj  P 
on  the  manna,  which  originally  was  placed  after 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (the  reaBon  assigned  for 
iliis  assumption  on  the  pan  of  the  critics  is  that 
verse  84  presupposes  the  Tabernacle ;  but  this  vi  rse 
is  as  much  merely  an  anticipatory  comment  as  is  35). 
He  added  to  xvii.  the  fragment  of  the  Jahvistic 
miraculous  Btory  of  the  spring  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Pin  Num.  x.\.  He  added  finally  the  re- 
ed  phrase  "the  tables  of  testimony,"  zxxi.  18, 

xxxiv,  'JO,  and  in  xwiii.  hi litted  the  Elohistic 

.hi  of  the  making  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
It  is  "ii.  ii  doubtful  «  hethcr  a  revision  was  made  by 
i;i  ■■!  in  P*i  '•  — IV  is  uimself  a  priestly  redactor. 

All  these  and  similar  analyses  of  the  sources  <.f 
Exodus  and  the-  conclusions  based  thereon  are  en- 
tirely wrong.  However  rich  and  many  sided  may 
have  been  the  traditions  from  which  theauthordrew 
his  material,  the  I b  from  beginning  to  end  is  corn- 
el and  arranged  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan.  The  fundamental  errors  of  the  critical  views 
are  these :  (1)  The  distinction  made  between  J  and  E  is 

ii ious,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  varying  use  of  the 

divine-  names  "  Vim  n  "  and  "  Elohim"  ;  this  use  does 
;  dicate  a  difference  in  authorship,  but  is  due  to 
the  different  meaningB  of  the  t  wo  Dames,  the  choice 
of  which  is  carefully  considered  in  each  ease-.  The 
men!  that  E  uses  in  iii.  IS  the  name  "Yhwh"  for 
the  flrst  time,  is  due  to  a  wrong  interpretation ;  it  is 
based  on  the  Alexandrian  Bssenic-Christian-Gnostic 
common  superstition  of  the  power  of  names  and  mere 
words,  which,  going  back  to  Egyptian  antiquity,  is 
strongly  marked  in  the-  New  Testament — and  hence 
naturally  influences  modern  scholars — but  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  <  >M  Testament.  The  verses  vi 
•j  et  teg.  are  likewise  interpreted  wrongly.  (2)  An 
entirely  insufficient  argument  is  the- alleged  further 
variations  of  thi  e;  for  this  presupposes  the 

peiilll      tee     I  ee  ■    p  re  .  VI  -I  1.         This    a  1'  g  1 1  1 1 1 .  ■  1 1 1    1  II  HIS   ill    11  cir- 

cle:  the  critics  seek  tee  prove  differ- 

Errors       ent  sources  by  the  variations  of  Ian 

of  Critical   guage,  and  vice  versa      Moreover,  the 

School.       vocabulary  is  too  limited  for  such  as 

seriiems.    (8)  The  differences  of  style 

and  treatment  do  not  indicate  different  authors,  but 

■  rent  subjects.  The  ace  i  mnt 

of  the  le  demanded  technical  details;  while 

the-  stories  of  thedelivi  ranee  from  Egj  pt  and  of  the 

.li'iii  eiii  Sinai  promp  -  -  energi  tie-,  and 

thoughtful  style-.     A  separation  into  JE  and   P  is 

idmissible.     (4)  All  suggestions  of  redup 
tions,  differences,  and  contradictions  show  an  insuffl- 
-   insight  into  the-  spirit  ami  Intentions  of  the 

author.     Ch.    i     vi  ,  for  example,  appear,  on    I 

investigation,  to  be  an  indissoluhly  united  passage, 
from  which  not  om  wordm&]  be itted.     Thesame 

ll.elds    L'eeeeel    eef    the-    steely    Of    the     Egyptian    miracles 

(vii.-xi.i,  the  arrangement  oi  which  the  critics  have 
entirely  misunderstood.     The  critics  have-  refuted 

their    own  argument    by   making  as  a    criterion    of 

the-  eiivisi.iii  of  this  narrative  Into  -I  and  E  the  verj 
want  of  definite  Bcheme  which  is,  according  to  them, 
charact  irlstic  e,i  .j  and  V. 

V.— 20 


The  Iinok  of  the-  Covenant  (xix.-xxiv. )  is  a  uni- 
fied piece  » > f  work,  with  logical  connections  that  are 
admirably  established.  The-  alleged  double  tradition 
of  the  revelation,  and  especially  Wellhausen'a  so- 
called  second  Decalogue  in  ch.  xxxiv.,  are  mere  fig- 
mentsof  the  brain.  The  inadequacy  of  these  criti- 
-  is  most  striking  in  the  review  of  the  account 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  sequence  of  the-  passages 
xxv.-xxxi.  and  xxxv. -xl.  ami  their  connection  with 

xxxii. -xxxiv.     (5)  The   theory  that    the-  1 k  was 

compiled  from  previous  works  is  not  sufficiently 
Supported;  and  the-  attempt  tee  analyze-  it  into  its 
component  parts  is  a  hopeless  one-,  for  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the-  book  are  closely  welded  together  into 
one  harmonious  whole.    Compare  Dsutsbonokt. 
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m  bungeU  r  Mill  I,  ren  I  tin  In  I  di  fl  !'■  ntatt  uch,  Tnsbt  sondt  re 
der  Queilen  .1  und  E,  In  Stade's  Zeitschrtft,  1891,  si.  198- 
234;  idem,  Bemcfkungen  zum  Bundesbuch,  in  lb.  pp.  99 
etscq.;  B.  W.  Bac IE  mil,,  Mtddh  Books  of  thi  Penta- 
teuch, in  Jour.  Bib.  Lit.  1890,  lx  a,  161  200(Ex.  vtl.  xii.  e ;  tb. 
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Paton,  I7u  Original  Form  of  the  Booh  --f  ih>  i  ovenanU  in 
Jour.  llih.  Lit.  1883,  xll  b,  79  93;  Brlffgs,  Highi  i  Critiefem 
"i  <h>  Hexateuch,  1893,  Appendix,  vfj  Idem,  v/n  Greater 
Booh  eef  the  t"i>n<ini.  etc.,  pp.  211  ~£\-:  i;.  Kraetzscbmar, 
l>i,  Bundesvorstclh  ngim  A.. T.  1896, pp. 70-99;  Steuernagel, 
i>i  i  .1,  hovistuH  in  ii,  in  hi  iii '■  i  'i'  a  Bundesschlussam  Sinai 
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B.  J. 


EXOGAMY.     See  Marbiage. 


EXORCISM:   The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by 

spells,  in  Ci.  i  k  Malt    (  iii    Id,  81  ;ix.  34,  :!X; 

Mnk  i  84,88;  i\  88;  Luke xiii.  82;  and  elsewhere). 
See  In  uonology;  and  compare  the  sorcery  papy- 
rus in  I'aiis.  line  1367,  tn  ia'/uv  roi  iia  1ohn>  and 
laA/ovoa,  In  Hebrew  only  nv  ~  "gooul  " 
occurs  i.Mc'i.  17b;  'Ab.  Zarah  B5b;  Greek  ■;..  .i.-i 
The  demon  was  cast  out  by  exorcism,  for  which 
the    Greek    term  i!;opKi{o  (from  <; ... ...-  ~~w, 


Exorcism 
Expectation  of  Life 
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only  Acts  xix.  13)  and  the  Hebrew  yatJ'n  we 
used.  In  the  Bible  the  melancholia  of  King  Saul 
is  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit,  which  David,  by 
his  harp  playing,  drives  away.  The  word  "bi'et" 
(terrify)  was  still  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era  as  a  term  to  express  the  troubled  state  which  pre- 
cedes that  of  being  possessed  (I  Sam.  x  vi.  14-23 ;  com- 
pare Meg.  3a,  bottom).  The  angel  Raphael  teaches 
Tobit  how  to  ban  the  evil  spirit  (Tobit  vi.  7,  16,  17; 
viii.  3;  see  Tobit  and  Testament  op  Solomon). 
Josephus  ("Ant."  viii.  2,  §  5)  relates: 

"  I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country,  whose  name 
was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  demoniacal,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Vespasian  and  his  sons  and  his  captains  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  his  soldiers.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  this : 
He  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by 
Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew 
out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils :  and  when  the  man  fell 
down,  immediately  he  abjured  him  to  return  into  him  no  more, 
still  making  mention  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the  incantations 
which  he  composed.  And  when  Eleazar  would  persuade  and 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a 
little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the 
demon,  as  he  went  out  of  the  man,  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby 
let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the  man;  and  when 
this  was  done  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  shown  very 
manifestly."    See  Ba'aras. 

Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  a  contemporary  of 
Josephus,  alludes  to  the  practise  of  exorcism  by  say- 
ing: "Has  an  evil  spirit  never  entered 
Exorcism     into  you?    Have  j'ou  never  seen  a 
in  person  into  whom  an  evil  spirit  had 

Rabbinical  entered?  What  should  be  done  with 
Literature,  one  so  affected?  Take  roots  of  herbs, 
burn  them  under  him,  and  surround 
him  witli  water,  whereupon  the  spirit  will  flee" 
(Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  40a).  R.  Akiba  (d.  132),  in  speak- 
ing of  diseases,  uses  the  technical  terms  of  exorcism 
('Ab.  Zarah  55b).  Simon  ben  Yohai  drove  out  the 
demon  Ben  Temalion  from  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  emperor  (Me'i.  17b). 

According  to  the  statements  in  the  Talmud,  cures 
by  exorcism   were  especially   Common   in  Judaao- 
Christian  circles.     Mention  is  several  times  made  of 
a  certain  Jacob  of  Sckanya  (see  Jacob 
Jewish.       the  Gnostic),  who  desired  to  cure  in 
Christi-      the  name  of  Jesus  one  who  had  been 
anity.        bitten  by  a  snake ;    R.  Ishmael,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  it.  preferring 
rather  to  let  his  sister's  son  die  (Tosef.,  Hid.  ii.  22). 
Origen  says  ("Contra  Celsum,"  iii.  24)  that  he  saw 
people  cured  of  dangerous  diseases — of  possession, 
madness,  and  other  ills — simply  by  calling  on  the 
names  of  God  and  Jesus,  and  that  otherwise  neither 
men  nor  demons  could  cure  them.     Christianity  has 
preserved  this  belief  up  to  the  present  day,  for  ex- 
orcism still   forms  a  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism 
(Herzog-Hauck,  "Real-Encye."  v.  695-700;    Hast- 
ings, "Diet.  Bible,"  i.  811  etseg.;  Winer,  "B.  R."  i. 
161-165;  Acts  xix.  13  16), 

An  interesting  recipe  is  given  in  a  Creek  papyrus 

(see  Dietrich,  "  Abraxas, "  pp.  I38etseq.).     In  order 

to  drive  out  a  demon  one  must  take 

Sorcery      an  unripe  olive,  together  with  certain 

Papyri.      plants,  and  murmur  some  magic  weirds 

over  them,  among  the  words  used  be 

iug  »iu,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebraic  Tet- 

ragrammaton.     The  exorcist  says:   "Go  out  ['de- 


mon ']    from  ."      Thereupon  a  phylactery    is 

made  from  a  piece  of  tin  and  is  hung  from  the 
neck  of  the  one  possessed.  The  exorcist  places 
himself  in  front  of  the  possessed  one  and  begins  as 
follows:  "I  conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  Jesus,  Jahaia,"  etc.  The  spirit  is  then 
conjured  by  a  god,  whose  epithets  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Bible.  A  shorter  but  similar  exorcism  is 
found  in  the  same  papyrus  (lines  1225  et  serj).  Coin 
pare  also  the  Babylonian  exorcisms  cited  in  Wold- 
stein's  "  Damonenbeschworungcn  auf  Babylonischen 
Thongefassen  des  Koniglichen  Museums  in  Berlin  " 
(Berlin,  1894),  and  in  Stilbe's  "  Jiidisch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte"  (Halle,  1895). 

Mysticism  existed  in  all  ages  as  an  undercurrent, 
but  in  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  it  came 
to  the  surface.  While  in  Spain,  southern  France, 
and  Italy  wide  circles  were  opposing  superstition  and 
exorcism  (see  Jacob  Anatoli,  "Malmad,"  pp.  68a, 
184a,  Lyck,  1866),  German  Judaism,  saturated  with 
ignorance  and  mysticism,  adopted  with  other  super- 
stitious customs  the  exorcistic  method  of  working 
cures.  The  "Book  of  the  Pious"  (§  462)  states: 
"  Whoever  wishes  to  cure  one  possessed  must  re- 
peat the  magic  formula  nine  times,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  where  they  count  nine  knots ;  or  else  he 
must  cure  him  with  rods  of  nine  kinds  of  wood,  or 
with  turnips,  which  should  be  hung  around  the 
invalid"  (Gudemann,  "Geschichte  des  Erziehungs- 
wesens  und  der  Cultur,"  i.  202,  205,  216). 

At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  modern  era,  the  Cabala  obtained 
more  and  more  influence  over  people's  minds,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  belief  in  exorcism  increased.  In 
the  "Zera'  Kodesh  "  (Fiirth,  1696)  a  regular  method 
for  driving  out  demons  is  cited;  this  superstition 
still  exists  in  Hasidic  circles,  just  as  it  prevails 
among  civilized  Arians  and  Semites.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  a  Hebrew  proselyte  in  olden  times 
was  not  exorcised  at  baptism  (Herzog-Hauck,  I.e.  v. 
696).  Curtiss  relates  ("Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
of  To-day,"  p.  152)  that  a  few  years  ago  a  woman 
was  exorcised  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  evil  spirit 
when  questioned  replied  that  he  was  the  spirit  of 
a  Jew  murdered  in  Nablus  twelve  years  before. 
The  belief  that  the  possessing  spirit  is  often  the 
soul  of  a  wicked  or  a  murdered  person  unable  to 
find  rest  is  frcquentl}'  held. 

Bibliography:  Blau,  Das  AUjU&ische  Zaubencesen, Stras- 
burg,  ls'.is;  Wesaely, Oriechische  Zavbe/rpqpwrus  non  Porta 
una  London,  Vienna,  1888;  Idem,  2Veue  Qriechisehe  Ztrn- 
berpopvri,  to.  ls'.t:t;  Dietrich,  Abraxas,  Leipsic,  1871;  Alex- 
ander W.  M.  Menz,  Demonic  i'esx.sM.wi  in  th<  X.  v.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1902;  Gudemann,  QescK  des  Erziehungswesens  und 
thr  Cultur;  Tylor,  Primitive  O'"""  ;  Lehmann,  Aber- 
glaube  und  Zaiihcrri,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Budge.  Egyptian 
Magic,  London,  1899;  Strauss,  Lebcn  Jtsw,  4th  ed.,  ii., 
Tubingen,  1840. 
k.  L.  B. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE:  The  expected 
duration  of  life  after  any  given  age,  estimated  ac- 
cording to  fixed  tables  of  mortality  based  on  the 
mean  number  of  years  which  individuals,  under 
various  conditions,  have  been  found  to  live.  The 
earliest  important  contribution  to  the  subject  is  the 
work  (1855)  of  De  Neufville  on  the  mortality  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  during  the  three  years  184(5— 
1848,  derived  from  a  total  mortality  of  3,213  among 
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Christians  ami  268  among  .lews.  A  more  recent  in 
vesti  nation  was  published  as  part  of  the  <a  ri^u-  i  it 
1890.  entitled  "Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States."  being  the  partial  results  of  a  special 
inquiry,  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  formerly  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the 
fJnited  States  and  an  authority  on  hygiene,  of  about 
10,000  Jewish  families  in  the  United  States.  Both 
investigations  fall  Bhorl  of  tin-  necessary  degree  of 
scientific  accuracy  with  whii  h  such  tallies  of  mor- 
tality and  lite  expectancy  an-  prepared  i'"r  life-in- 
surance purposes.  Their  value  is  impaired  by  the 
fact,  that  the  method  adopted  for  the  calculation  of 
the  tables  was  nut  Stated. 

De  Neufville's  tallies  have  found  their  way  into 
almost  every  treatise  on  the  comparative  mortality  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  Bis  tables,  excepting  No.  15, 
when-  the  numbers  of  those  surviving  to  different 
ages  are  shmwi  in  a  comparison  between  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  populations,  are  mostly  limited  to  a  per- 
centage statement  of  deaths  at  different  periods  of 
life.  Table  No.  15,  which  is  as  follows,  must  not  lie 
confused  with  a  table  showing  the  expected  aftei 
lifetime : 

Calculation,  at  Equal  Ages,  of  the  Number 
ok  Christians  ami  Jews,  out  of  1,000  of 
Bach  Born,  Surviving  -hi  Specified  Ages 
i (1846-48). 


Attained 

Christians. 

Apes 
Attained. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

10 

30 

30 

891 
567 

I'.l 

734 

839 

.50 

70 

m 

00 

21* 

134 

37 

540 

111 
274 

69 

t 

This  table  leads  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  expec 
tation  of  life  was  much  more  favorable  for  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Frankfort  at  that  period  than  for 
the  Christian      While  in  the  main  the  conclusions  of 

Table  Showing  the  Ni  users  of  Jews,  oui  oi 
ion  noo  Born,  Surviving  to  Given  Ages, 
Compared  with  the  Corresponding  Num 
bersoi  Mon-Jewish  Inhabitants  of  Mass\ 
t  in  -i  1 1  - 


Air.-. 

Je«S 

1889. 

Non-Jews  In  Mai 
chuseus 
(1878 

Hale. 

!  •in;.  1,  -. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

50,684 
41,731 
89.849 
88  592 
81  81  i 
85,474 
83,788 
29,188 
21,838 
13,391 

1HS 

19,316 

i  '.  1 16 
40.829 
39.698 
86,451 
33.563 
80.613 
28  i". 

168 

51,288 
86,727 
84,  148 
82,023 
29,208 

17,585 

2,951 
186 

18,747 

5  .. 

86,361 

25 

34,121 
81,290 

8ft 

45 

5ft 

AS 

25,244 

22, 1 1 1 
17,"  I" 

11,243 

8,950 

95... 

158 

Dc  Neufville   fairly  coincide  with   general   observfl 
tions  derived   from    mortality   tables,   they   do    not 


warrant  the  extravagant  opinions  usually  based 
upon  his  tables.  Ilis  general  conclusions,  derived 
from  a  percentage  distribution  of  deaths  at  different 
ages,  are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  method 
adopted  by  him  was  eiude  and  defective  iii  theory, 

and  therefoie  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Jewish  longevity  is  materially  im- 
paired Census  Bulletin  No.  ill.  references  to  which 
are  found  in  nearly  all  recent  works  on  Jewish  pa- 
thology and  longevity,  is  open  to  criticisms  similar 
to  those  directed  against  De  Neufville's  work.  The 
same  fundamental  error  was  committed  in  not  sta- 
ting in  detail  the  method  adopted  for  the  calculation 

of  the  life-tables,  (1)  for  the  year  1880,  (2)  for  the 
live  years  1885-89.  The  essential  facts  as  derived 
from    the    bulletin   are   set   forth  in   the  above  table 

for  the  year  1889,  which  gives  evidence  of  greater 
accuracy  than  the  table  based  upon  five  years  of 
observation. 

The  expectation  of  life  for  these  Jews  as  compared 
with  the  expectation  for  other  populations  is  set  forth 
in  Table  No.  ;i  of  the  bulletin,  which,  in  a  recon- 
structed form,  isgiven  below.     Comparison  is  made 

of  the  expectation  of  life  among  Jews  with  that  of 
the  general  population  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
South  Wales,  two  exceptionally  healthful  regions 
representing  conditions  rather  above  the  average. 

Expectation  of  Years  of  Life. 


Males. 

Females. 

Aces. 

Jews 

U.  s. 

Mass 
1893-97. 

New 

Si.lllll 

Wales, 
1890  91. 

Jews 
r.  s. 
1889. 

Mass. 
98    -. 

New 
South 

Mules, 

1890  ..ii. 

0 

.vr.u 

64.09 
61.11 

56  9  ; 
52.59 

IMKI 

14.73 
40.13 
86.17 
31.97 
27.40 
2.1.211 
19.09 
15.97 
(.0 
9.33 
7.12 
■ 

44.09 

52  B8 
49.33 
45.01 
41.20 
87.68 
:il.2s 
80.87 
27.41 
28.98 
20.58 
17. XI 
14.38 
11.70 
9.34 
. 

5.70 
4.81 
8.16 

49.60 
54.90 
50.89 

in.  in 

B.ie 

88.16 

:;i  in 
80.5] 
26.84 
211  27 
19.W 
16.58 
18.60 
in 'i. 
B.64 

e  a 

5.00 
8.44 
2.54 

55.89 
59.84 
58.02 
51.89 
46.78 
42.68 
39.82 
86.09 
31.98 
:.'s  69 
24.S.K 
211.07 
17.58 

11  88 
10.45 
7.93 
5.64 
3.05 
2.60 

46.61 
54  17 
50.70 
46.53 
42.79 
89.29 
35.85 
82.43 
29.00 
25.54 
22.111 
18.8] 
15.74 
12.90 

in.*; 

B.29 
B.58 

.".117 
8.73 
2.00 

52.90 

.".7  i:' 

in 

58  :;;i 

15 

20 

; ;i i  ','.'.'.', 

48.78 
14.46 
10.34 

:« 42 

:. 

a:.'  i.i 

in 

29.00 

1". 

50 

25.34 

21.(11 
17  '.12 

80 

14.51 

11  41 

.... 
711 

8.64 

Ml 

6.47 

..hi 

;i.72 

HO 

2.64 

95 

The  table  for  1**11  may  be  accepted  as  approxi- 
mately accurate.  The  cumulative  effect  of  superior 
longevity  must  necessarily  be  quite  considerable,  and 
Hie  relative  increase  in  the  Jewish  population  must 
then  fore  be  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  gen 
eral  population.     In  marked  contrast  to  tin- general 

experience,  this  table  shows  thai  male  Jews  are 
likely    lo    live    longer    than    female    Jews.      On   the 

whole  these  tables  arc  approximate  indications  of 
superior  vitality  and  resulting  longevity  among  the 

Jewish  population.  More  definite  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  comparative  mortality  rates,  in  particular 

by  the  data  published  f..r  Budapest  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Dr.  Joseph  Korosi  Tin-  insurance  as- 
sociations  of    th.    .bus   ill   Hie   I'nited  States   have 
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never  made  known  the  results  of  their  experience, 
but  the  published  data  as  to  average  ages  at  death, 
average  duration  of  membership,  mortuary  cost, 
death  rate,  etc.,  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Jews 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  enjoy  a  longevity 
superior  to  that  of  the  Christian  population, 
j.  F.  G.  H. 

EXPRESSION.     See  Types. 

EYBESCHTJTZ  (or  EYBESCHITZ),  JONA- 
THAN :  German  rabbi  and  Talmudist ;  born  in  Cra- 
cow about  the 
year  1690;  died  in 
Altona  Sept.  18, 
1761  Hisfather, 
Nathan  (Nata), 
who  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  cabalis- 
tic author  Nathan 
Spira,  was  called 
as  rabbi  to  Eiben- 
schitz,  Moravia, 
about  1700,  where 
he  died  about  1702 
in  early  manhood 
(on  the  conflicting 
reports  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  his 
death  see  Dembit- 
zer,  "Kelilat  Ye- 
ll,"  pp.  118  etseq., 
Cracow,  1888). 
Jonathan  was  then 
sent  to  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Mei'r  Eisen- 
stadt,  w  ho  was 
then  rabbi  of 
Prossnitz,  and  la- 
tertotheyeshibah 
of  Ilolleschau, 
where  a  relative, 
Eliezer  ha  -  Levi 
Oettingen,  was 
rabbi.  After  the 
1  a  i  t  e  r  '  s  death 
(1710)  Eybeschiitz 
went  to  Vienna, 
where  Samson 
Wertheimer  in- 
tended to  marry 
him  to  his  daugh- 
ter. He  thence 
went  to  Prague, 
where  he  married 
Elkele,  daughter 
o4    Rabbi     Isaac 

Spira;  and  later  on  lie  resided  two  years  at  Hamburg 
in  the  house  of  Monlii  ai  ha-Kohen,  his  wife's  mater- 
nal grandfather.  About  1714 he  returned  to  Prague, 
where  he  became  preacher,  probably  in  succession  to 
Asher  Spira,  who  died  in  that  year  (Hock,  "DieFami- 
lirn  Plans,"  p.  381,  Presburg,  1892).  Here  he  soon 
became  popular  (see  Nehemiah  Reischer's  letter  to 
Jacob  Emden,  in  the  latter's  "Sefat  Emet,"  p.  lib, 
Lemberg,  1877);  but  he  also  incurred  the  enmity 
of  some  of  the  family  and  admirers  of  the  former 
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Jonathan  Eybeschiitz  (with  Autograph) 

(AfUr  a  porlnil  t  .  Gutekuut.) 


rabbi,  Abraham  Broda("'Bene  Ahubah,"  15b;  see 
Dembitzer,  ib.  p.  120a),  among  them  being  Jacob 
Reischer,  and  David  Oppenheimer,  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague.  These  personal  animosities  were  most  likely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  about  1725  Jonathan  was 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  followers  of  Shabbe- 
thai Zebi,  who  werestill  very  active.  Jonathan  took 
an  oath  that  the  accusation  was  false,  and  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Prague  rabbinate  signed  the  ex- 
communication of  the  followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi. 
Believing  that  his  prospects  in  Prague  were  poor, 

he  made  an  effort, 
upon  the  death  of 
Jacob  Reischer 
(1733),  to  secure 
the  rabbinate  of 
Metz.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  failed, 
but  after  Jacob 
Joshua,  who  had 
succeeded  Rei- 
scher, had  gone  to 
Fraiikfort-ou-the- 
Main,  Ej'besckiitz 
again  became  a 
candidate,  and 
waselectcd(1741). 
But  in  Metz,  as  in 
Prague,  his  con- 
gregation divided 
into  enthusias- 
tic admirers  and 
bitter  enemies. 
When  in  1746  he 
was  elected  rabbi 
by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Filrth,  the 
Metz  congrega- 
tion would  not 
release  him  from 
his  contract.  In 
1750  he  became 
chief  rabbi  of 
Altona,  Hamburg, 
and  Wandsbeck. 

From  that  time 
he  became  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  Jew- 
ish history.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival 
in  Altona  a  rumor 
began  to  spread 
that  he  still  be- 
lieved  in  tin-  Mrs- 
siauic  mission  of 
Shabbethai  Zebi. 
Iu  substantiation  of  this  charge  a  number  of  "ke- 
mc'ot "  (see  Amulet)  were  produced  which,  it  was  al- 
leged, he  had  given  to  sick  people  in  .Metz  and  Al- 
tona. and  the  text  of  which,  though  partly  in  cipher, 
admitted  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  given  by 
his  enemies.  The  inscription  read  substantially  as 
follows:  "In  the  name  of  Jahve,  the  God  of  Israel, 
wdio  dwelleth  in  the  beauty  of  His  strength,  the  Cod 
of  His  anointed  one  Shabbethai  Zebi,  who  with  the 
breath  of  His  lips  shall  slay  the  wicked,  I  decree  and 
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command  that  no  evil  spirit  plague,  or  accident 
barm,  the  bearer  of  this  amulet"  (Emden,  "Sefat 
Emet,"  beginning).  These  amulets  were  brought  to 
Jacob  Emden,  who  claimed  to  have  1"  en  ignorant  nf 
the  accusations,  although  they  had  been  for  several 
months  the  gossip  of  the  congregation.  In  his  pri- 
vate synagogue,  which  was  in  his  house,  he  declared 
that  while  he  did  not  accuse  the  chief  rabbi  of  this 
heresy,  the  writer  of  these  amulets  was  evidently  a 
believer  in   Shabbethai  ?ebi  (Feb.  4,  1751).     The 

trustees  of  the  congregation,  who  sideel  with  their 

rabbi,  at  once  gave  orders  to  close  Jacob  Emden's 
igogue.  Emden  wrote  to  his  brother-in  law, 
A.UYED  L<"ni,  chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  vari- 
ous rabbis  who  were  outspoken  enemies  of  Eybe 
selii'ttz,  among  them  Jacob  Joshua  of  Frankfort. 
Samuel  Helman  (Eybeschutz's  successor  in  Metz), 
and  Nehemiah  Reischer,  rabbi  of  Kriechingen  in 
Lorraine,  formerly  Eybeschutz's  admirer,  but  now 
bis  bitterest  enemy.  All  of  these  pronounced  I 
schutz  a  dangerous  heretic,  unfit  to  hold  any  rabbin 
ieal  office. 

However,  the  trustees  of  the  Altona  congregation 
declared   Emden  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  against 
whom  drastic-  measures  should  be  taken;  and  the 
followers  of  K\  beschUtz  assumed  such 
The         a  threatening  attitude  that  Emdenwas 
Dispute      coin],, -Hod  to  flee  to  Amsterdam  I  May 
About       '^'i.  17.il).     There  he  brought  charges 
Amulets,     against  his  enemies  before  the  Danish 
coilrts,  \\  ith  the  result  thai  the< 
gation  of  Altona  was  ordered  to  stop  all  proceedings 
ns(  him.     in  Hamburg  the  conflict  assumed  such 
it  the  Si  nate  issued  oi   ers  to 

make  an  i  nd  of  the  troubles,  which  were  disturbing 
the  public  peace  (May  1,  1752,  and  Aug.  10,  1753; 
see  "  All-.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  is.")*,  [.p.  50ij< t  ser/.).     Em- 
den ret  irned  to  Altona  Aug.  3,  1752;  and  in  Decern 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  courtsordered  that  nothing 
I  !„■  published  concerning  the  amulets.    Mean- 
while Eybeschutz's  popularity  hid  wan,,!;  tie-  Si  a 
i  Hamburg  suspended  him.  and  many  members 
of  that  congregation  demanded  that  he  should  submit 
his  case    to    rabbinical  authorities.      "Kur/.e   Nach 
Hi  lit  vol)  rlem   Falschen   Mcssias  Sabbathai  Zcbhi." 
etc    i  W  olfi -nbiittei,   1752),  by  Moses    Gershon    ba 
Cohen  I  art  Ahtoh),  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  a 

former    disciple   of     Eybeschlltz,   was  evidently    :in 

ired   apology.      Emden  and  his    followers,   in 

-  of  the  royal  edict,  published  a  number  of  po 

lemical  pamphlets,  and  Ej  beschQtz  answered  in  his 

"  Luhot  'Edut"  (1755),  which  consists  of  along  in 

traduction  by  himself,  and  a  number  of  letters  by 

his  a,l mil ,-rs  de incing  as slandi  re  the  accusations 

brought  against  him. 

His    friends,    however,    were    most    numerous    in 

Poland,  and  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  excommu 
nicated  all  those  who  said  anything  derogatory  to 
the  rabbi  A  year  after  the  publication  ol  the 
"Luhot  'l-'.diit  "  he  was  recognized  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  as  chief  rabbi 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Hamburg  Al 
Wandsbeck.  From  that  time  on,  respected  and  be 
loved,  he  lived  in  peace.    His  enemy  Emden  testifies 

I,,  the  -iiieen-  LrM'  [  ol    ihe  eon L'feirat ion  at  the  death 

of  Eybeschutz   ("Megillal    Befer,"  p    208).      Even 


the  notorious  extravagances  and  the  subsequent  fail- 
ure in  business  of  his  youngest  son.  Wolf,  seem  not 
to  have  affected  the  high  esteem  iii  which  the  father 

\s  as  held, 

Eybeschutz's  memory  was  revered  not  only  by 
his  disciples,  some  of  whom,  tike  Meshullam  Zalman 
ha-Kohen,  rabbi  of  FUrth,  became  prominent  rabbis 
and  authors,  but  also  by  those  who  wen-  not  under 
pi  rsonal  obligations  to  him,  such  as  Mordecai  Benet, 
who  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  him  in 
his  approbation  to  the  "Bene  Ahubah."  and  Moses 
Bofer,  who  tries  to  defend  him  in  a  case  where  he 
committed  a  very  bad  blunder  (Hatam  8of er,  Yoreh 
De  ah,  No.  09)  With  regard  to  Eybeschutz's  actual 
attitude  toward  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  heresy,  it  isdiffi- 
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Amulet  prepared  by  Jonathan  Eybeschtttz, 

(lOlh.  collection  »t  Albert  Wolf,  Dr^s-l.-l,   ) 


cult  to  say  how  far  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies  were 
j  u^t  i lied.      On  the  one  hand  it  can  not  be  denied  that 

the  amulets  which  be  w  rote  contain  expressions  Bug 
gestive  of  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Shabbethai 
Zi-bi ;  hut  on  the  other  hand  it  is  strange  that  the  ac- 
cusations came  only  from  jealous  enemies.  Jacob 
Emden  himself  speaks  of  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
even  before  Eybeschutz  went  to  Altona  he  (Emden) 

had  expressed  himself  in   terms  which  showed  a  de 

termination  to  persecute  the  successor  of  his  father  in 
the  office  of  chief  rabbi ("'Megillat Sefer,"  p.  176); 
and  although  he  Indignantly  denies  this  rumor,  la- 
speaks  in  another  place  of  the  chief  rabbinate  of 
Altona  as  ••  the  heritage  of  my  fathers  "  (t'J  p.  209). 
Eybeschutz's  works,  given  in  the  order  of  their 

publication,  are  as  follows; 

ibol  'Edut    Altona. 
1785.  Ker.-n  ii-i'i-ii-ii.  novelise  on  siiuii.mn  'Amis.  Yoreb  De'ab. 
Altona. 
Taryag  Mtzwot,  the  B18  commandments  In  rimed  acrostli  B. 

Prague. 
iii'.iei  risrael,  notes  on  the  rabbinical  laws  regarding 
menstruation,  with   additions   bj   tbe   editor,  Israel, 
grandson  ol  tbe  author  and  rabbi  ol  Uchtenstadt. 
1776.  I'rini   we-Tiiiiiiniiii.  novellsa   to  Bbulhan  'Aruk,  ftoshen 
Ulshpaf.    i  arlsrube. 
!,  fa'arol  Debasb,  sermons,  edited  bj  bis  nephew  Jacob 
ben  Judab  Lob  of  Wojalaw.   Carlsruhe. 
IT'.hi.  Btnah  lu-'iiiiiu.  nob  t  on  the  seen f  the  "  7ad  "  dealing 
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with  the  holy  days,  edited  by  the  author's  disciple  Hillel 
OfStampfen.     Vienna. 

1799.  Hiddusliim  "al  Hilkot  Yom-Tob,  edited  by  Joseph  of  Trop- 
pau.  It  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  last-named  work, 
but  differs  from  it  in  wording,  and  contains  in  addition 
Haimonides1  text.  Both  therefore  present  not  a  work 
of  the  author,  but  notes  taken  from  his  lectures.    Berlin. 

1817.  Bar  na-Alef,  novelise  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim. 
Warsaw. 

1819.  Bene  Ahubah,  on  the  matrimonial  laws  in  the  "  Yad,"  ed- 
ited by  his  grandson  Gabriel  F.ybesrhiitz.    Prague. 

182a.  Tif'eret  Yehonatan,  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (n.d., 
though  1825  is  probably  correct).    Zolkiev. 

1862,  Peiush  "al  Piska  Had  Gadya,  a  homiletical  interpretation 
of  the  "  Had  Gadya."    Lemberg. 

1869.  Notes  on  the  Haggadah,  edited  by  Moses  Zaloshin.  Pres- 
burg. 

1891.  Sbem  '01am.  letters  on  the  Cabala,  edited  by  A.  S.  Weiss- 
mann.    Vienna. 
A  commentary  on  Lamentations  under  the  title  "  Allon  Ba- 

kut,"  and  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  under  the  title  "  Keshet 

Yehonatan,"  are  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

(Neubauer.  "  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  Mss."  pp.  50  et  seq.). 

Bibliouraphy;  G.  Klemperer,  Hai/ye  Ychnnatan:  Rabbi 
Jonathan  Eibfnsclilltz  ;  sine  Hi<>yrap}tische  $kizzt\ Prague, 
1858  'reprinted  in  Brandeia'  JUdische  I'nirersalbihliothek 
vols.  91-03,  Prague,  n.d.);  Ehrentheil,  JUdische  t'}i<tr<iktt  r- 
biUUr,  Budapest,  1867  :  Isaac Gastfreund,  Scfer  A nshe  Sfn  m, 
Lyck.  1879;  J.  Cohn,  Ehrenrettung  des  II.  Jonathan  Eibe- 
schitz;  ein  Beitrag  zur Kritik  des Qrtttz'schen  Oeschichts- 
werhes,  in  Sitrr'Ale  Siah.  lili'itttr  aus  der  Michael  Da- 
nW'sr/icn  Stiftung.  Hanover.  1870;  Griitz,  Qesch.  3d  ed.,  x. 
315et  seq.\  Fuenn.  Zcneset  Yi&rael,  pp-  425  et  seg.:  Jacob 
Einden's  autobiography,  MegiBat  Sefer,  Warsaw,  1898.  The 
bibliography  on  Che  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eybe- 
schiitz  is  given  in  Griitz,  Qeseh.  x.  507  <  t  ft  g. 

8.  S.  D. 

EYE   (|'J)).— Biblical    Data:     This   important 
organ  is  mentioned  inore  than 800 times  in  the  Bible, 

but  is  described  only  in  its  external  appearance  and 
significance,  according  to  the  experience  of  daily 
life.  The  following  parts  are  mentioned:  the  eye- 
ball ("bat  'ayin"  =  "girl  of  the  eye."  "little  doll  "; 
Lam.  ii.  18;  "babat  'ayin,"  Zeeh.  ii.  12;  comp.  Levy, 
"dial.  Worterb."  i.  419b);  the  pupil  ("ishon"  = 
"little  man,"  whose  image  appears  in  theeye  as  in  a 
mirror;  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2, 
comp.  Prov.  vii.  9,  xx.  20);  the  eye-socket  ("hor"; 
Zech.  xiv.  2);  the  eyelashes  ("  'ap'appavim";  Ps.  xi. 
4;  Prov.  vi.  25;  by  synecdoche  =  "  the  eye  " ;  comp. 
Jobxli.  10);  the  eyelids  ("  shemurot ";  Ps.  lxx vii  5), 
and  the  eyebrows  ("gabbot  'enaw  "  ;  Lev.  xiv   9). 

The  eye  of  the  Oriental  is  not  only  large,  but  it  is 
also  very  strong.  It  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  17  that 
weak  eyes  were  an  exception.  Near-sightedness 
far-sightedness,  and  weak-sightedness  are  not  men- 
tinned.  The  eye  became  weak,  heavy,  or  fixed 
in  old  age  (Gen.  xxvii.  i. ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10,  I  Sam. 
iv.  15;  compare  also  Eeel.  xii.  3).  The  sight  was 
also  impaired  by  sorrow  and  misfortune  (Ps.  vi.  8, 
xxxi.  10.  Ixxxviii.  10;  Job  xvii.  7).  The  eye  is  the 
source  of  tears  i.ler.  viii.  23);  and  tears  flowed  often 
and  copiously  (Lam.  i.  16;  iii.  48,  49;  Ps.  cxix.  136), 
injuring  and  even  ruining  the  eyes  (Lam.  ii.  11,  iii. 
51;  I  Sam.  ii.  33;  Jer.  xiv.  6).  Sorrow  dims  and 
obscures  the  eyes  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  32, 
65;  Job  xxxi.  Hi;  Lam.  v.  17);  while  under  favora- 
ble circumstances  they  light  up  (I  Sam.  xiv.  27,  29). 
The  eye  is  said  to  be  affected  by  emotions  in  general 
(Ps.  Ixix.  4;  cxix.  82,  132).  The  fat  eye  of  persons 
addicted  to  high  living  protrudes  (Ps.  lxxiii.  71; 
much  drinking  of  wine  makes  the  eye  deep  red 
(Gen.  xlix.  12;  Prov.  xxiii.  29).  The  son  closed  the 
eyes  of  his  dead  pan  nl  (Gen.  xlvi.  4t. 


How  far  blindness — very  frequent  in  antiquity — 
prevailed  in  ancient  Israel  can  not  be  determined 
from  the  references  found  in  the  Bible.  Blind  per- 
sons are  spoken  of  comparatively  seldom  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iii.  248,  8.e.  Blind,  The).  If  a  priest  be- 
came blind  or  had  a  spot  on  his  eye 
Diseases  ("  teballul  be-'eno  " ;.  Lev.  xxi.  20),  he 
and  Care  of  was  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  sac- 
the  Eye.  rifice.  Diseases  of  the  eye  were  not 
recognized  as  such,  since  the  oculist's 
art  was  not  at  all  developed  among  any  ancient  peo- 
ple except  the  Egyptians;  hence  nothing  has  been 
transmitted  on  this  point,  and  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  mentioned  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 
The  reference  to  the  "shut"  eyes  (Isa.  xliv.  18)  in- 
dicates that  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  generally 
meant;  and  the  same  may  be  assumed  from  the  ex- 
pressions used  to  denote  "  opening  the  eyes  "  (Isa. 
xlii.  7,  xxix.  19,  xxxv.  5;  comp.  ib.  xliii.  8;  Num. 
xxii.  31;  Ps.  cxix.  18).  The  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  are  called  figuratively  "pricks"  and 
"thorns"  in  the  eyes  (Num.  xxxiii.  55;  Josh,  xxiii. 
13).  In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  eyes,  it  is  said  that 
smoke  injures  them  (Prov.  x.  26).  Women  used  a 
cosmetic  for  the  eye  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
plumbagin  and  zinc,  which  they  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  narrow  black  rim,  making  the  eyes  appear 
larger  (II  Kings  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Isa.  liv.  11; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 

The   barbaric  custom  of  putting  out  the  eyes 
was    practised    quite    frequently.       Samson    was 
blinded  by  the  Philistines,  and  King  Zedekiah  by 
the  Babylonians  (Judges  xvi.  21;  II  Kings  xxv.  7, 
Jer.  xxxix.   7,  Iii.  11).     The  Ammonites  consented 
to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Blinding1     Jabesh  only  on  condition  that  all  of 
as  a  Pun-     them  would  submit  to  having  their 
ishrnent.      right  eyes  "  thrust  out "  (I  Sam.  xi.  2). 
The  "  lex  taliouis  "  is  expressed  by  the 
phrase  "eye  for  eye"  (Ex.  xxi.  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  20; 
Deut.  xix.  21;  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  26).     The  custom  of 
putting  out  the  eyes  was  so  widely  spread  that  it  be- 
came a  figurative  term  for  deceiving  (Num.  xvi.  14). 
The  ancient  Israelites  had  very  expressive  eyes. 
Desire,  love,  hatred,  pride,  etc.,  were  all  expressed  in 
the  eye;  and  in  the  Hebrew  language  are  found  sep- 
arate terms  for  all  modes  of  seeing  and 
Emotional    not  seeing  (Gen.  iii.  6;  Num.  xv.  39; 
Sig-  I  Kings  ix.  3;  II  Chron.  xvi.  9;  Jobx. 

nificance  of  4,  xv.  2,  xvi.  9,  xxxi.  7,  xxxix.  29;  Ps. 
the  Eye.  x.  8,  xxxv.  19;  Prov.  vi.  13,  x.  10, 
xxiii.  5,  xxviii.  27,  xxx.  13;  Eccl.  ii. 
Hi;  Cant,  iv.  9;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  22; 
Isa.  iii.  10,  vi.  10;  Ezek.  vi.  9,  xxii.  26;  God's  eye, 
Ps.  xciv.  9).  According  to  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxiii. 
19,  God's  eve  is  10.000  times  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Good  will  and  malevolence  are  mirrored  in  the  eye 
(Prov.  xxii.  9,  xxiii.  6;  I  Sam.  xviii.  9;  Deut.  xv. 
9;  xxviii.  54,  56).  The  raising  of  the  eyes  expressed 
a  wish,  as  it  still  does  among  children  (Ps.  cxxiii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xxx  viii.  14).  "  Eye  "  is  often  used  metaphorically 
(Ex.  x.  5,  15  and  Num.  xxii.  5  ["  the  eye  (=  "  face  ") 
of  the  earth"];  Prov.  i.  17  ["the  eye  (=  "sight") 
of  any  bird"];  Cant.  i.  15,  iv.  1,  v.  12  ["eyes 
of    doves"];    Ezek.   i.  4,  7;    x.   9   ["like   the  eye 
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(=  "color'i  of  amber,"  etc.];  Zech.  i.\.  1  ["the  eyes 
(=  "right")  of  all  men"]). 

e.  <i.  n. 

■ In  Rabbinical  Literature:    Much  more  was 

known  regarding  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  rye  during  the  period  of  tradition  in  the  cen 
turies   immediately  preceding   ami    succeeding  the 
aning    of    the  common   era    than  in   Biblical 

times.     The  eyeball  of  man  is  round,  while  that  of  B 

beast  is  oblong.  It  consists  of  a  dark  and  a  white 
mass  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  rim. 
The  white  part  preponderates  in  the  human  eye. 

while  the  black  preponderates  in  the  eyes  of 
beasts.      The  white  is  derived  from  the   lather;    the 

black,  from  the  mother.  The  black  part  is  the 
means  of  sight.  Eyes  and  eyesight  differ  in  si/e 
and  Btrength  in  various  persons,  "Persons  with 
large  eyes  often  have  a  peculiar  expression.     Heavy 

eyelids  droop.  The  eyebrows  are  sometimes  close 
to  the  eye;  sometimes  they  are  so  long  that  they 
hang  far  down  the  face  ;  and  again  there  are  no  ,  \  i 
brows  at  all.  The  eyelashes  also  may  In- heavy  or 
Sparse,  or  there  may  lie  none  at  all.  Sometimes  the 
eyes  are  very  deeply  Set,  a  formation  thai  may  be 
regarded    as  a   bodily   defect"    (Koscnzweig,    "Has 

Auge  in  Bibel  und  Talmud."  pp.  L2,  19). 

Pain  in  the  eyes  is  dangerous,  as  the  sight  is  con- 
nected with  the  hear!  ('Ab.  /.a rah  L'Mi).     Some  kinds 
Ol    food    aii-    beneficial    and    others    harmful   to   the 
I       Fine    bread   and  old  wine   are  good   for  the 

as  well  as  f,.r  tie-  entire  body.  Rapid  walking 
consumes   one    five-hundredth    part  of  the  sight. 

Much  talking  hurts  one  whose  eyes  are  affected 
Dirt  is  harmful,  and  many  diseases  are  caused  by 
bing  the  eyes  with  unwashed  hands.  The  salt 
i  from  the  Dead  Sea  is  especially  dangerous. 
Pbi  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  twitch  be 
cause  they  live  in  a  sandy  region  (Rosenzweig,  I  c 
pp.  20  et  aeg,).     Water  is  excellent  for  the  eyes.    A 

drop  of  cold  water  in  the  eyes  in   the 

Care  and      morning  and  washing  the   hands  and 

Diseases  of  feetal  night  are  better  than  all  the  eye 

the  Eye.     sale,  sin  the  world  (Shab.  78a,  108b). 

Tears  contain  salt  in  order  that  they 

maj  not  flow  unrestrictedly  in  sorrow  and  distress. 

which  would  be  very  injurious.     Tears  produced  by 

i  or  weeping  injure  the  eye,  while  those  that 
are  produced  by  laughter  or  incense  are  beneficial. 
A  collyrium  made  of  stibium  or  antimony  is  often 
mentioned  (comp.  Levy,  "Neuhebr.  Worterb."  s.v. 
^m,  npo.  n*")1?P).     Thissalve  was  forbidden  when 

made  by  the  In  allien  (Nidduli  55b;   Yer.  'Ab.  /.a  rah 

40d).    The  veil  of  the  Arabian  Jewish  women  left 
the  eyes  exposed  (Shab.  65a ;   Yex  Shab.  7b).     Se\ 
eral  diseases  of  the  eye  are  mentioned,  but  they  can 
iici  be  definitely  identified.     Professional  and  popu 
lar  therapeutics  are  found  side  by   side.     Either 
Galen  influenced  Hie  rabbinical  physicians,  or  both 
he  and  they  drew  from  the  same  source  (see  Mi  m 
eiM  i.     Artificial  eyes  made  of  gold  are  mentioned 
(Yer,  Ned    lb  ,  comp.  Fer.  Banh.  13c). 

Willi   the  rise  of  Arabian  culture  the  arl  ol  mi  di 

cine  was  more  highly  developed,  and  physicians  ac- 
quired a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  eye,  although 
this  was  not  advanced  beyond  i he  point  reached  bj 


Galen,  either  by  the  Arabian  or  the  Jewish  physi- 
cians, or  by  Christian  practitioners,  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  general  history  of  medi- 
cine, therefore,  presents  also  the  theories  of  the 
Jewish  physicians  regarding  the  eye.  For  the  his- 
tory of  tin'  sense  of  sight  as  recorded  by  the  Jewish 

philosophers,  exegetes,  and  other  noli  -medical  writ- 
ers of  the  Middle  Ages,  see  D.  Kaufmann's  exhaus- 
tive monograph,  "Die  Sinne,"  in  " Jahresbericht 
del  I.andcs-Hahbinersehulc,"  Budapest,  lsy4. 

Bibliography:  A.  Rosenzweig,  Das  Auge  in  BCbel  und  Tal- 
mud, Berlin,  1892;  Prledmacn,  />'  r  Itiimii .  Vienna,  ist;|;  g. 

Ilrii-licr.  lias  TrcvnSCi  ml'  nt.il,  ;  Mmiit  unit  Miniistlii  Ihil- 
art,  n  mi  Talmud,  a..  1850;  Hamburger,  R.  JB.  T.  1. 134  et 
Si ./..  183  ;  Hastings,  Hut.  llihh  ,  i.  8H. 
s.  s.  L.  B. 

Color:    The  color  of  the  eyes  is  an  important 

racial  trait.  The  various  colors  are  due  to  the 
amount  of  pigmentation,  and  can  be  reduced  to  three, 
viz.,  fair  (blue,  gray),  dark  (black,  brown),  and 
intermediate  (green,  yellow,  etc.). 

The  Jews  have  usually  black  or  brown  eyes. 
The  appended  table  (No.  1)  shows  the  colors  of  the 
eyes  of  147,375  school-children  in  various  countries; 

Table  No.  1. 


Country, 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Observer. 

Blue. 

Brown. 

Gray. 

\\  luiteiuberg 

74,14« 

68,808 

8,141 

7,054 

1,895 

I'.i.ut 

33.5 

18.3 

80.0 

20.0 

52.88 
45.9 
51 .5 
18.0 

52.(1 

27.49 

30.6 

24.2 

81.0 

28.0 

Vlrchow. 
Scblmmer. 

kiiriisi. 

Muyr. 

Frass. 

Observations  on  children  must,  however,  be  taken 
with  reserve,  because  their  eyes  grow  darker  when 
they  reach  maturity.  The  appended  table  (No.  2), 
showing  the  colors  of  the  eyes  in  more  than  7,000 
.bus,  brings  out  this  point  clearly: 

Table  No.  2. 


v.. 

Percentage. 

Bro\i  ii. 

Cray. 

Blue. 

ASHKENAZIM. 

Qallcla 

Russia 

\  arious 

England  .   ... 

Skpiiardim. 

England 

Italy 

843 

LOO 
100 
938 

!    ■ 

375 
804 
88 

1,188 
800 

890 
50 
55 

103 

l.i  i-i 
41 
7'.  HI 
LOO 

25 

125 

.,,ni 

57.11 

II7.M 

53.19 

69.8 

59.0 

B4.81 

IS.S 

58.8 
58  II 
60.6 

68.0 
68.8 

69  1 

•Jin 

68.46 

75.0 
62.8 

7li.ll 
60.0 

02.4 

37.01 

B3.0 

ll.ii 

88.41 

25.;i 

14.0 

14.22 

25.(1 

80.1 

17.51 

n.,-. 

r.'ii 
11.9 

80.9 
80.0 

16.89 

12.2 
16.8 

lii.ii 

2i.ll 

13.6 

7.U5 

Iii.n 
22.11 
10.31 
4.9 

27.11 
1.17 
25.8 
11  1 
2-1  .OS 
22.0 

2(1.11 
21.3 

19.65 

1 2.2 

22.2 
8.0 

2i  l.l  I 

24.0 

Majer   and    Koper- 

ni.kl. 
Blechman. 
Welssenberg. 
Talko-Hryncewlcz. 

Yiiknweuko. 

Beddoe. 

I'anlllkllOt. 

Amnion. 

.Ilinilis. 

Flshberg. 
Elk  tad. 

Beddoe. 

.Illi'ilis. 

(.Hick. 

WllMKN. 

Russia 

Russia 

Russia 

Qallcla 

Flshberg. 
Welssenberg. 
Talko-Hryncewlcz. 
^  akowenko. 

Miijit    anil    Koper- 
nlckl. 

Klkui.l. 

It   will  be  observed  that  the  frequency  of  light, 


Eye 
Ezekiel 
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particularly  blue,  eyes  among  Jews  reaches  25  per 
ceut  in  some  series  (Ammon,  Beddoe,  Fishberg, 
Weissenberg).  Some  anthropologists  claim  that  this 
trait  points  to  intermixture  of  foreign,  non-Semitic 
blood,  especially  Aryan.  In  support  of  this  view  it 
is  shown  that  in  those  countries  where  light-colored 
eyes  are  frequent  among  the  indigenous  population 
the  Jews  also  show  a  larger  percentage  of  blue  and 
of  gray  C3'es.  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  No.  2.  In 
Baden  over  50  per  cent  of  Jewish  recruits  have  blue 
or  gray  eyes;  in  Russia  the  percentage  is  less;  while 
in  Caucasia,  where  the  native  races  have  dark  eyes, 
the  Jews  show  84.31  percent  of  dark  eyes.  The 
English  Sephardim  show  even  a  higher  percentage 
of  blue  eyes  than  the  Ashkenazim. 

An  important  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the 
eyes  of  Jews  is  the  variation  of  color  according  to 
sex.  It  appears  from  the  figures  in  Table  No.  2 
that  the  eves  of  Jewesses  are  darker  than  those  of 
Jews.  Joseph  Jacobs  sees  in  this  a  comparatively 
small  variability  of  type  among  Jewesses  as  com- 
pared with  Jews  ("  Racial  Characteristics  of  Modern 
Jews,"  in"  Jour.  Anthropological  Institute,  "1885,  v.). 

The  appearance  and  form  of  the  Jewish  eye  have 
attracted  much  attention.     It  is  stated  that  a  Jew 
may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance 
The  Jew's    of  his  eyes  even  when  his  features  as  a 
Eye.         whole  are  not  peculiarly  Jewish.    Rip- 
ley ("Races  of  Europe,"  p.  396)  gives 
this  description:    "The  eyebrows,  seemingly   thick 
because  of  their  darkness,  appear  nearer   together 
than  usual,  arching  smoothly  into  the  lines  of  the 
nose.     The  lids  are  rather  full,  the  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  brilliant.     A  general  impression  of  heaviness  is 
apt  to  he  given.     In  favorable  cases  this  imparts  a 
dreamy,   melancholy,  or  thoughtful  expression   to 
the  countenance;    in  others  it  degenerates   into  a 
blinking,  drowsy  type;   or  again,  with  eyes  half 
closed,  it  may  suggest  suppressed  cunning."     Sim- 
ilar descriptions   of   the  Jewish  eye  are  given  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  ("Israel  Among   the   Nations,"   p. 
113)  and  also  Jacobs  (Jew.  Encyc:-  i.  620a,  s.v.  An- 
thbofology). 

Bibliography  :  Majer  and  Kopernicki,  Charakteryetyka  Fi- 
2jiczn<i  Ludnosci  QalicujsMej,  in  y.uiiir  fTiodom.doAntro- 
]><>!.  Kraj.  i.  1877.  ii.  1885;  Blecnman,  Etfl  Beitrag  zur  An- 
thropologic iter  Juden,  Dorpat,  lss2;  j.  Talko-Hryncewicz, 
Charakterystyka  Ftsyczno  uudnosci  Zydowskiej  XMwii 
lias,,  ii,  ZbUvr  PPiodom.  do  Antrnpol  Kraj.  xvi.,  1892;  s. 
Weissenberg.  T)U  Sildrusslschen  Juden,ln  ArchivfUrAn- 
thropologU  .  xxiii.  :I47-4~J,  "»3l-.r>79;  j.  Jacobs,  On  the  Racial 
Characteristics  of  Modern  Jews,  in  Jmir.  Anthropological 
Institute.  xv.:£i  63;  (demand  I.  Splelman,  On  theCompara- 
tto  Anthropometry  of  English  Jews,  i'<.  xlx.  76-88;  1.. 
i, hi'  i..  /,',  Itrage  zur  Physischen  Anthropologic  derSpanio- 
ten,  in  fVUsenschaftliche  MittheUungen  aus  Bosnienund 
der  Herzeqowina,  It.  587-593 ;  I.  r.  Pantuklmf,  Observations 
Anthropologiques  av  Caucase,  Titlis,  1893;  <>.  Ammon. Zur 
AnthropologU  di  r  Badem  r,  Jena,  1899;  J.  Bh.IcIuh,  tin  the 
Physical  Characteristics  of  theJt  his,  in  Tr.  Ethnological 
Soc.  1.222-237,  London,  1861  ;  rakowenko,  Material  for  the 
Anthropology  of  the  Jews  tin  Russian), St.  Petersburg,  1898; 
M.  Fisbberg,  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Jews,  In  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist,  Jan.-Marcb,  1903. 

Color-Blindness  :  Inability  to  distinguish  col- 
ors may  In- the  nsult  cif  disease  or  of  injury,  or  it 
may  be  congenita] 

Among  Jews  the  defect  is  known  to  be  extremely 
frequent,  as  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  first  table 

following,  taken  from  Jacobs. 

In  a  later  communication  Jacobs  gives  his  own 
investigations  on  the  subject  ("On  the  Comparative 


Anthropometry  of  English  Jews,"  in  "Jour.  Anthro- 
pological Institute,"  xix.  76-88),  which  show  a  yet 


No. 

Place. 

**> 

90 

t. 

5 

Authority. 

8H.... 

Breslau 

4.1 

2.1 

Conn,  in  "  Centralbl.  fiir  Au- 
genneilkunde,"  1873,  p.97. 

949.... 

London  (bovs) 

4.9 

3.5 

i  "Tr.      Ophthalmological 

730. . . . 

•  irirls) 

3.1 

0.4 

1     Soc."  i.  198. 

500.... 

Frankfort 

1.8 

2.9 

Carl,     "  Untersucliungen," 

ISM. 

.500.... 

Italy  (boys) 

2.9 

2.7 

Ottolengbi,  "  Gaz.  Cli- 
niche,"  1883. 

420... 

"      (girls) 

0.0 

Idem,  in  "  Vessillo  Israeli- 
tico,"  Sept.,  1884. 

larger  proportion  of  color-blindness  among  English 
Jews: 


East  End. 

Wesi  End. 

All. 

Sephardim. 

14.8 

3.4 
2.1 

12.7 
8.0 

13.4 

0.0 

The  average  percentage  of  color-blindness  among 
Jews  examined  by  Colin,  Carl,  Ottolenghi,  and 
others,  is  about  4  per  cent.  Among  the  English 
Jews  Jacobs  has  found  that  it  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  this.  These  investigations  con- 
firm the  general  observations  that  color-blindness  is 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women  (Haveloik 
Ellis,  "Man  and  Woman."  pp.  138-145).  They  also 
show  that  the  East  End  (London)  Jews,  who  are 
poorer,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  color-blindness 
than  their  wealthier  brethren  of  the  West  End. 

Jacobs  attributes  color-blindness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  are  town-dwellers,  where  comparatively  so 
little  color,  and  especially  so  little  green,  is  to  be 
met  with. 

To  this  high  proportion  of  color-blindness  he  also 
attributes  "the  absence  of  any  painters  of  great 
ability  among  Jews,  and  the  want  of  taste  shown 
by  Jewesses  of  the  lower  grades  of  society,"  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  preference  for  bright  primary 
colors  for  wearing-apparel. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  main  the 
Jews  in  almost  every  country  are  poor.  They  arc 
consequently  the  class  of  people  which  is  most  pre- 
disposed to  color-blindness.  In  the  "  Report "  of  the 
Committee  on  Color-Blindness  appointed  by  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  of  London  it  is  staled 
that  the  reason  for  the  high  percentage  of  color- 
blindness found  among  the  Jews  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  who  were  examined  were  prin- 
cipally of  the  poorer  class. 

Defective    Vision:    Jacobs   and   Spielman    in 

their  investigations  on  the  comparative  anthro- 
pometry of  English  Jews  ("Jour.  Anthropological 
Institute."  1889,  p.  79)  showed  that  London  Jews 
could  read  a  test-type  at  a  distance  of  only  19  inches 
as  against  25  inches  by  other  Londoners;  Jewesses 
were  not  SO  markedly  inferior,  23  inches  as  against 
24  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better-nurtured 
Jews  had  a  range  of  29  inches. 

Botwinnick  reports  his  observations  on  829  Jews 
and   2,703  Christians  in  Russia.     Of  the  Christians 
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2.21  per  cent  were  affected  with  near  sightedness, 

while  about  4i  times  as  many  Jews— 9.88  per  cent — 
were  thus  affected.  The  same  observer  shows  that 
cases  of  myopiaof  a  hiirh  degree  (technically  known 
as  "loD")  are  more  frequent  among  Jews  than 
among  non-Jews.  His  investigations  in  the  Jewish 
schools  in  St.  Petersburg  revealed  the  fact  that 
among  Jewish  school-children  Hi.  7  per  cent (16.5  per 
cent  in  boys  and  16  s  per  cenl  in  girls) suffered  from 
near-sightedness,  as  against  2  to  7. 5  per  cent  in  Chris- 
tian children.  Beginning  with  the  twelfth  year  of 
life,  when  is. 2  per  cent  were  affected  with  myopia, 
the  percentage  rose,  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Jewish 
children  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  being  near- sighted. 

Astigmatism  is  also  very  frequent  among  Jews. 
Java!  and  Wecker  have  Bhown  that  it  is  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind.  The  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea 
presents  the  maximum  of  curvature.  This  is  con 
trary  to  the  rule,  the  maximum  of  curvature  being 
usually  perpendicular  (Wecker,  "Sur  I'Astigmatisme 
dans  Ses  Rapports  avec  la  Conformation  desOsdu 
Crane."  in  "Bulletin  de  la  Societed'AnthropoIogie," 
June  15,  1869,  pp   545  547). 

Botwinnick  attributes  the  near  sightedness  of  the 
Jews  to  hereditary  predisposition  to  weakness  of 
the  organ  of  sight  Bui  thisdoesnol  by  any  means 
explain  the  problem      The  fad  thai  tin-  Jewsare 

town-dwellers   must    nol    I verlooked.     Besides 

this,  the  .lews  are  a  nati< f  si  tidents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Joseph  Jacobs  anil  I.  Splclman.  On  Ihr  Com- 
pare] In  Jour.  t  rtthro- 
pological  lmt(lute.xix.i6S8;  \.  K.  Botwinnick,  Materiali 

I.   Pi  '•  U   I  <  :■  .  i  .  in    Yin!,  I,.  1MHI,  Nu.  1:.'. 

Pathology:  .bus  are  known  to  be  great  suf- 
ferers f i  diseases  of  theeyi  9     The  mosl  frequent 

of  these  appear  to  be  trachoma  or  granular 
conjunctivitis.  Pilz  c  Augenheilkunde,"  1859) was 
the  first  todireel  attention  to  this  fact.     In  the  city 

Of   E  forkl  !    of   leallh    recently   (1903) 

Investigated    the    frequency   of    trachoma    among 
i  ilts  show  that  the  disease 

wasverj  prevalent  ill  school,  where  the  majority  of 
the  pupil  ish. 

Glaucoma  is  another  disease  of  the  eyes  preva 
lent    among  Jews.      The  characteristics  of  this  (lis- 

eadily  Increasing  hardness  of  the  globe  of 

the   eye,  with    po-    1 1 1 ,-    and    Cupping    of    the   optic 

nerve;  and  forward  pressure  of  the  iris  and  dilation 
of  pupil.    It  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyesight 

As  a  result  of  thes  :  diseases  blindness  is  very  fre 
Je«  s  (see  Jew.   Enctc.  iii.  240,  a  i 
Blindni 

The  mosl  t   Bequela  of  trachoma  is  en- 

tropion, which  consists  in  a  distressing  distortion 
of  the  lid -borders,  due  to  the  formation  of  contract- 
ing scar-tissue,  which  causes  misdirection  of  the 
eyelashes,  so  thai  thej  turn  against  the  globe.  This 
condition  is  frequent  among  the  Ji  .vs  of  eastern 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  who  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  unhealthful  dwellings  and  live  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  poverty  and  misery. 

Elerve  atates  thai  lacrimal  tumors  are  very  fre- 
quent among  Jews.  He  attributes  this  to  an  ana- 
tomical peculiarity,  the  narrow  ncss  of  t  he  nasal  canal 

an g  Jews. ("Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropo 

loi.de, "  Dec   20,  1888,  p   915). 

Of  the  other  diseases  of  I  he  eyes  frcipieiit  a i rami; 


Jews  may  be  mentioned  simple  conjunctivitis, 
and  particularly  blepharitis,  which  consists  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lid-borders,  with  a  resulting 
falling  out  of  the  eyelashes.  In  extreme  cases, 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the  eyelashes  and  con- 
sequent distortion  of  tin-  eyelids,  it  proves  to  be  a 
most  unsightly  facial  blemish.  This  disease  is  fre- 
quent  among  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine.  It  can  he  stated  that  the  conditions 
predisposing  to  this  disease  are  identical  with  those 
causing  trachoma. 
J.  M.  Fi. 

EZBAI  ("3tX) :  Father  of  Naarai.  one  of  David's 
thirty  mighty  warriors  (I  Chron.  xi.  37).  The  par- 
allel list  of  II  Samuel  lias  "  l'aarai  the  Arbite  "  (x.xiii. 
35)  instead  of  •■  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai."  Kennicott 
concluded  ("Dissertation,"  p.  209)  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  reading. 

E.  Q.  H.  M.    SEL. 

EZBON  (J13VX)  :  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  father  of 
one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  In  Num. 
.x.xvi.  Ki  ■■  Kzbon  "  is  replaced  by  "  Ozni "  (\3fK).  2. 
A  sou  of  Iiela,  son  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii.  7). 

E.  o.  it  M.  Sel. 

EZEKIAS  :  High  priest  mentioned  by  Josephus, 

who  relates  that  among  those  who  accompanied 
Ptolemy  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Gaza  (320  r.  i 
was  Ezekias,  then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  a  mini 
skilled  in  oratory  and  in  affairs  of  government. 
He  is  said  to  have  income  acquainted  with  Heka- 
taus,  and  to  have  explained  to  him  and  to  some 
other  friends  the  differences  between  the  peoples 
whose  homes  and  constitutions  he  had  noted.  The 
existence  of  Ezekias  is  questionable,  for  Josephus 
States  elsewhere  that  Jaddua  was  succeeded  by 
Onias  I.,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Simeon  I., 
which  leaves  no  room  for  Ezekias. 

Bibi RAPHT:     Josephus,   Contra    .lj>.    t.   S  22;    Relnach, 

Fontee  Rerum  Judatcarum,  1.  229;  willricli,  Judalca,  pp. 

91.  106;  Bcborer,  Sea  h.  8d  ed.,  I.  348. 

G.  S.  Kit. 

EZEKIEL.— Biblical  Data:  Concerning  the 
lifeof  Ezekiel  then-  are  but  a  lew  scattered  references 
contained  in    the   book    bearing   his   name       lie  was 

the  son  of  Buzi,  a  priest  ,.i'  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  i.  3), 
and  consequently  a  membei  of  the  Zadok  family. 

As  such  he  was  among  the  aristocracy  whom  Neliu 

chadnezzar  (597  b.c),  after  the  Brst  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  carried  off  to  be  exiles  in  Babylonia 
ill  Kings  xxiv.  ID.  Ezekiel  therefore  reckons  the 
m:iis  from  the  abduction  of  Jehoiachin  (Ezek.  i. 
2.  xxx iii.  21,  xl.  1).    He  lived  among  a  colon}  of  fel 

low-  sulferers  in  or  near  Tel  abib  On    the   River  the 

i't  the  River Chaboras),  which  probably  formed 
an  arm  of  the  extensive  Babylonian  network  of 
canals  in.  15)  Ezekiel  was  married  (xxiv  in  18), 
and  lived  in  his  own  house  (iii  21    viii    I)     On  the 

tilth  day  of   the   fourth    month    in    the    tilth  \eai    of 

his  exile  (Tammuz,  593  b  i  i,  he  beheld  on  the  banks 
of  the  chebar  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  w  h"  consecrated 
bim  as  His  prophet  (i    I  iii    18)     The  latest  date  in 

his    booh    is   the   lust    day  of  the   first    month  in  the 

twenty -seventh  year  of  his  exile  (Nisan,  570);  con 
aequently,  his  prophecies  extendi  d  over  twenty  two 
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years.    The  elders  of  the  exiles  repeatedly  visited  him 
toobtainadivineoracle(viii.,  xiv.,  x.\.).    He  exerted 
no  permanent  influence  upon  his  cou- 
His  temporaries,    however,   whom  he  re- 

Influence,  peatedly  calls  the  "rebellious  house" 
(ii.  5,  6,  8;  iii.  9,  26,  27;  and  elsewhere), 
complaining  that  although  they  flock  in  great  num- 
bers to  hear  him  they  regard  his  discourse  as  a  sort 
of  esthetic  amusement,  and  fail  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  words  (xxxiii.  30-33).  If  the  enigmatical 
date,  "the  thirtieth  year"  (i.  1),  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  age  of  the  prophet — and  this  view  still 
has  the  appearance  of  probability — Ezekiel  must 
have  been  born  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  reform  iu 
the  ritual  introduced  by  Josiah.  Concerning  his 
death  nothing  is  known. 

Ezekiel  occupies  a  distinct  and  unique  position 
among  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  He  stands  midway 
between  two  epochs,  drawing  his  conclusions  from 
the  one  and  pointing  out  the  path  toward  the 
other.  Through  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  Temple,  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  people  the  natural  development  of 
Israel  was  forcibly  interrupted.  Prior  to  these 
events  Israel  was  a  united  and  homogeneous  nation. 
True,  it  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  totally  unlike 
that  of  any  other  people;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  difference  had  ever  been  present  in  the  best  and 
noblest  spirits  of  Israel.  The  demands  of  state  and 
people,  however,  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  to  this  end 
the  monarchical  principle  was  established.  There 
is  undoubtedly  an  element  of  truth  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  human  monarchy  was  antagonistic  to 
the  dominion  of  God,  and  that  the  political  life  of 
Israel  would  tend  to  estrange  the  nation  from  its 
eternal  spiritual  mission.  The  prophecy  of  the 
pre-exilic  period  was  compelled  to  take  these  fac- 
tors into  account,  and  ever  addressed  itself  either 
to  the  people  as  a  nation  or  to  its  leaders — king, 
princes,  priests — and  sometimes  to  a  distinguished 
individual,  such  as  Shebna,  the  minister  of  the  royal 
house  mentioned  in  Isa  xxii.  15-25;  so  that  the 
opinion  arose  that  the  Prophets  themselves  were 
merely  a  sort  of  statesmen. 

With  the  Exile,  monarchy  and  state  were  annihi- 
lated, and  a  political  and  national  life  was  no  longer 
possible.     In  the  absence  of  a  worldly  foundation 
it  became  necessary  to  build  upon  a  spiritual  one. 
This   mission   Ezekiel   performed   by 
The  observing  the  signs  of  the  time  and  by 

Prophet's  deducing  his  doctrines  from  them.  In 
Spiritual  conformity  with  the  two  parts  of  his 
Mission,  book  his  personality  and  his  preach- 
ing are  alike  twofold.  The  events  of 
the  pas)  must  be  explained.  If  God  has  permitted 
His  city  ttnd  His  Temple  to  be  destroyed  and  His 
people  to  be  led  into  exile,  He  has  thereby  betrayed 
no  sign  of  impoteney  or  weakness.  He  Himself  has 
done  it.  and  was  compelled  to  doit,  because  of  the 
sins  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  misunderstood  His 
nature  and  His  will.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  rea 
son  to  despair;  for  God  does  not  desire  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  but  his  reformation.  The  Lord  will  re- 
main the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  will  remain  His 
people.  As  soon  as  Israel  recognizes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord  and  acts  accordingly,  He  will  restore  the 


people,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  their  eternal 
mission  and  that  He  may  truly  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them.  This,  however,  can  not  be  accomplished  until 
every  individual  reforms  and  makes  the  will  of  the 
Lord  his  law. 

Herein   lies    that    peculiar   individualistic    tend- 
ency of  Ezekiel  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
his  predecessors.     He  conceives  it  as 
His  his  prophetic  mission  to  strive  to  reach 

Individual-  his  brethren  and  compatriots  individ 
istic  ually,    to   follow   them,    and   to   win 

Tendency,  them  back  to  God  ;  and  he  considers 
himself  personally  responsible  for 
every  individual  soul.  Those  redeemed  were  to 
form  the  congregation  of  the  new  Temple,  and  to 
exemplify  by  their  lives  the  truth  of  the  word 
that  Israel  was  destined  to  become  a  "kingdom 
of  priests  "  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Law  and  worship— these 
are  the  two  focal  points  of  Ezekiel 's  hope  for 
the  future.  The  people  become  a  congregation; 
the  nation,  a  religious  fraternity.  Political  aims 
and  tasks  no  longer  exist ;  and  monarch}'  and  state 
have  become  absorbed  in  the  pure  dominion  of  God. 
Thus  Ezekiel  has  stamped  upon  post-exilic  Juda- 
ism its  peculiar  character;  and  herein  lies  his  unique 
religio-historical  importance. 

Another  feature  of  Ezekiel's  personality  is  the 
pathological.  With  no  other  prophet  are  vision  and 
ecstasy  so  prominent ;  and  he  repeatedly  refers  to 
symptoms  of  severe  maladies,  such  as  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  and  of  the  tongue  (iii.  25  et  teg.),  from 
which  infirmities  he  is  relieved  only  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (xxiv.  27, 
xxxiii.  22).  These  statements  are  to  be  taken  not  fig- 
uratively, but  literally ;  for  God  had  here  purposely 
ordained  that  a  man  subject  to  physical  infirmities 
should  become  the  pliant  instrument  of  His  will. 

e.  «.  ii.  K.  H.  C. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Ezekiel,  like  Jere- 
miah, is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Joshua  by 
his  marriage  with  the  proselyte  Iiahab  (Meg.  14b; 
Sifre,  Num.  78).  Some  even  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  also  called  "  Buzi "  be- 
cause he  was  despised — "  buz  " — by  the  Jews  (Targ. 
Yer. ,  quoted  by  Kimhi  on  Ezek.  i.  3).  He  was 
already  active  as  a  prophet  while  in  Palestine, 
and  he  retained  this  gift  when  he  was  exiled  with 
Jehoiachin  and  the  nobles  of  the  country  to  Babylon 
(Josephus,  "Ant."  x.  6,  §  3:  "while  he  was  still  a 
boy";  comp.  Rashi  on  Sanh.  92b,  above).  Had  he 
not  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  would  not  have  come  upon 
him  in  a  foreign  land  (Mek.,  Bo,  i. ;  Targ.  Ezek.  i.  3; 
comp.  M.  K,  25a).  Therefore  the  prophet's  first 
prophecy  does  not  form  the  initial  chapter  in  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  but  the  second :  according  to  some, 
it  is  the  third  (Mek.,  Shirah,  7).  Although  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book  he  very  clearly  describes 
the  throne  of  God,  this  is  not  due 
His  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  more 
Description  than    Isaiah,   but.  because  the  latter 

of  God's      was  more  accustomed  to  such  visions; 

Throne.       for  the   relation  of  the  two  prophets 

is  that  of  a  courtier  to  a  peasant,  the 

latter  of  whom  would  always  describe  a  royal  court 

more  floridly  than  the  former,  to  whom  such  things 
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would  be  familiar  (Hag.  13b).  Ezekiel,  like  all  the 
other  prophets,  has  beheld  only  a  blurred  reflection 
of  the  divine  majesty,  just  as  a  poor  miner  reflects 
objects  only  imperfectly  (Lev.  K.  i.  14.  toward  the 
end).  God  allowed  Ezekiel  to  behold  the  throne  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  Israel  had  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Temple;  for  God,  who 
is  praised  day  and  night  by  the  hosts  of  the  angels, 
dues  not  need  human  offerings  and  worship  (Lev. 
R.ii.8;  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  vi.). 

Thre icurrences    in   the    course  of   Ezekiel's 

prophetic  activity  deserve  especial  mention.  It 
was  be  whom  the  three  pious  men.  Hananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  asked  for  advice  as  to  whether 
they  should  resist  Nebuchadnezzar's  command  and 
choose  death  by  fire  rather  than  worship  his  idol. 
At  first  God  revealed  to  the  prophet  that  they  could 
not  hope  for  a  miraculous  rescue;  whereupon  the 
prophet  was  greatly  grieved,  since  these  three  men 
constituted  the 
remnant  of  Ju- 
dah.  But  after 
they  had  left  the 
house  of  the 
prophet,  fully 
determined  to 
sacrifice    their 

li\  es      to      G  id, 

Ezekii 

this  revela- 
tion: "Thou 
believe  in- 
d<  ed  that  I  will 
abandon  them 
That  shall  not 
happen ;  but  do 
thou    let    them 

carry  out  their 
in  ten  tii  1 1)  ac- 
cording to  their 
pious  dictates, 
and   tell   them  nothing" 


Traditional  Tomb  of  Ezekiel,  South  ot  Mrs  Nlmruil 

(After  Loftuu,  "  Travels  it,  Clo 


8;  comp. 


i  ant.    R.    vii. 
Azariah  in  Rabbinical  Literati  tu 

Ezekiel's  greatest  miracle  consisted  in  his  resusci- 
tation  of  the  dead,  which   is  recounted   in   Ezek. 
xxxvii.     There   are   different  traditions  as  to  the 
i  .'M.  both  before  and  alter  their  resur- 
rection, and  as   to   the  time  at  which   it  happened, 
that   1 1  ley  were  godless  pi  o| de,  w  ho  in  t heir 

lifetime  fad  denied  the  resurrection,  ami  coi itted 

other  gins;  others  think  they  were  those  Bphraimites 
who  tried  to  escape  from  Egypt  before  Moses  and 
perished  in  the  attempt  (comp.     Ephrahi  in  Rab 

i:i\h  \i.  Literati  re).    There  are  still  others  who 
maintain   that  after  Nebuchadnezzar 
The  Dead     had  carried  the  beautiful  youths  of  .In- 
Revived  by  dab  to  Babylon,  he  had  them  executed 
Ezekiel.       and    their    bodies    mutilated,  because 
their  beauty  hail  entranced  the  Babj 

Ionian  women,  and   thai    it    was  t  hese  youths  whom 
Ezekiel   'ailed    hack    to   lit',-.      The  miracle  was  pel 
formed   on    the  same  day  on   which   the   three  men 

i  asl  into  tiie  fiery  furnace;  namely,  on  the  Sab 
bath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Cant    R   vii.  9). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  a  drinking  cup 
from  t  !»•  skull  ot  a  murdered  Jew,  w  as  greatly  BSl  on 


Ished  when,  at   the  m ent  that  the  three  men  were 

cast  into  tie-  furnace,  tin-  bodies  of  the  dead  boys 
moved,  and,  striking  him  in  the  face,  cried  out:  "The 

Companion  of  these  three  men  revives  the  dead!" 
i^ee  a  Karaite  distortion  of  this  episode  in  Judah 
Badasi'a  "  Eshkol  ha-Kofer,"  45b,  at  foot ;  134a,  end 
of  tin'  section).  When  the  boys  awakened  from 
death,  they  rose  up  and  joined  in  a  song  id'  praise  to 
God  for  the  miracle  vouchsafed  to  them;  later,  they 
went  to  Palestine,  where  they  married  and  reared 
children.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  however, 
some  authorities  declared  this  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  a  prophetic  vision:  an  opinion  regarded  by 

Maimonides (" Moreb  Nebukim,"  ii.  46;  Arabic  text, 

'JSal  and  his  followers  as  tin-  only  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  Biblical  passage  (comp.  Abravanel's 
commentary  on  the  passage).  An  account  of  the 
PNpTrp  TID  varying  from  these  stories  of  the  Tal- 
mud fSanh.  92b).  found  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.,  runs 

us  follows: 
"  When  the  three 
men  had  been 
resetted  by  God 
from  the  fiery 
furnace,     Nebu- 

c  hadnezzar, 

tinning  to  the 
other  .lews  w  ho 
had  obeyed  his 
commands    and 

worshiped  the 
idol,  said:  '  You 
knew  that  you 
had  a  helping 
and  saving  <  lod, 

\  et    Vol!  deserted 

Him  in  order  to 

worship  an  idol 

that  is    nothing. 

Thisshows  that. 

ju-l    as  you   de- 

si  roj  ed  your  own  country  through  your  evil  deeds, 

you  now  attempt  to  desl  roy  my  country  ';  and  at  his 

command    they   were   all    killed,    to    the    number  of 

'1 ."    Twenty  years  later  God  took  the  prophet 

to  the    place  where  tin- dead  boys  were   buried,  and 

asked  him  whether  he  believed  that  He  could  awaken 

them.      Instead  of  answering  with  a  decisive  "  Yes," 

the  prophet  replied  evasively,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment he  was  doomed  to  die  "on  foreign  soil." 
A  ;ain,  win  n  God  asked  him  to  prophesy  the  awa 
kening  of  these  dead,  he  replied :  "  Will  my  prophecy 

he  able  to  awaken  them  and  those  dead  ones  also 
which  have  been  torn  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts?  " 
His  don  I  its  were  un  founded,  for  the  earth  Bhook  and 
brought  the  scattered  bones  together;  a  heavenly 
voice   revived    them;    four   winds   Hew    to    the   four 

corners  of  the  heavens,  opened  the  treasure  house  of 

the  souls,  and  brought  each  soul  to  its  body.  One 
only  among  all  the  thousands  remained  dead,  and 
he.  as  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  had  been  a 
usurer,  who  hy  his  actions  hail  shown  himself  un- 
worthy of  resurrection.   The  resurrected  ones  at  first 

wept    because   they    thought    that    they    would   now 

have  no  part  in  the  final  resurrection,  but  God  said 

'o   Ezekiel;    "Go  and  tell  them   that  1  will  awaken 
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them  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  will  lead 
them  with  the  rest  of  Israel  to  Palestine"  (comp. 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  v.) 

Among  the  doctrines  that  Ezekiel  set  down  in  his 
book,  the  Rabbis  noted  the  following  as  especially 
important  :  He  taught  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
[alone]  shall  die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  4),  although  Moses 
had  said  (Ex.  xxxiv.  7)  that  God  would  visit  "the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children."  Another 
important  teaching  of  Ezekiel  is  his  warning  not  to 
lay  hands  on  the  property  of  one's  neighbor,  which 
lie  considers  the  greatest  sin  among  the  twenty-four 
that  he  enumerates  (Ezek.  xxii.  2  ct 
The  Book  seq.),  and  therefore  repeats  (Eccl.  R.  i. 
of  Ezekiel.  13)  at  the  end  of  his  index  of  sins  (Ezek. 
xxii.  12).  In  ritual  questions  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  contains  much  that  contradicts  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  it  narrowly 
escaped  being  declared  as  "apocryphal"  by  the 
scholars  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Shab.  13b;  Men.  45a).  No  one  was  allowed  to  read 
and  explain  publicly  the  first  chapter  of  the  bonk 
(Hag.  ii.  1;  ib.  Gem.  13a),  because  it  dealt  with 
the  secrets  of  God's  throne  (comp.  Ma'aseii  Mer- 
kabah). 

b.  s.  L.  G. 

EZEKIEI/S  TOMB :  The  traditional  burial- 
place  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  around  which 
many  sagas  and  legends  have  gathered,  is  shown 
at  Ketil  near  Birs  Nimrud  ;  for  centuries  it  has  been 
a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  for  Jews.  The  mausoleum,  dating 
probably  from  the  time  of  the  califs,  was  regarded 
already  in  the  twelfth  century  as  the  work  of 
King  Jehoiachin,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  it 
when  he  was  liberated  from  prison  by  Evil- 
merodach.  The  Sefer  Torah  found  there  is  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  himself;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  lamp  which  was 
burning  on  his  grave  and  had  shever  gone  out, 
as  the  oil  was  constantly  replenished.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  mausoleum  contained  a  large 
Hebrew  library,  and  it  was  said  that  many  of  these 
books  dated  from  the  time  of  the  First  Temple  (Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  " Itinerary, "  ed.  Asher,  i.  67;  comp. 
also  in  Scliechter,  "Saadyana,"  the  letter  of  She- 
rira.  p.  123,  line  45).  The  bringing  of  presents  to 
the  sacred  spot  was  considered  efficacious  in  the 
rearing  of  a  large  progeny,  and  in  causing  animals 
to  be  prolific.  The  objects  placed  there  could  not 
be  stolen,  as  such  an  attempt  was  immediately  fol 
lowed  by  sickness.  Therefore  people  contempla- 
ting lengthy  journeys  brought  their  treasures  to  the 
mausoleum,  sure  of  having  a  safe  deposit  there 
Moreover,  in  case  of  death  only  the  legal  heirs  were 
able  to  take  the  goods  away.  The  pilgrimages  to 
the  spot  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and  thousands 
of  Jews  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there. 
On  these  occasions  the  small  gate  in  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  tomb  of  the  prophet  was  miraculously 
enlarged,  so  that  the  camels  with  their  burdens  could 
go  through  (Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  ed.  Jerusa- 
lem, 1872,  pp.  )b,  5b,  (ib;  comp.  also  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela, I.e.  ii.  141-14:!).  The  tomb  of  the  prophet 
was   the  subject  of  two  tine   poems  by  Al-Harizi 


("Tahkemoni,"ed.  Kaminka,  xxxv.  293-296,  1.  392- 
393). 

s.  s.  L.  G. 

EZEKIEL,  BOOK  OF:  Ezekiel's  book  is  one 
of  the  most  original  in  the  sacred  literature  of  Is- 
rael. Its  principal  features  are  its  systematic  ar- 
rangement and  homogeneity.  The  book  falls  into 
two  principal  parts,  i.-xxiv.  and  xxv.-xlviii.,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  principal  themes  of  Ezekiel's 
prophetic  preaching — repentance  and  salvation, 
judgment  and  restoration.  It  is  introduced  by  a 
vision,  i.  1 — i ii.  15.  At  the  River  Chebar  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appears  to  Ezekiel  on  the  chariot  of  the 
cherubim  and  consecrates  him  a  prophet,  sent  to 
a  "  rebellious  house  "  to  preach  only  wailing,  sigh- 
ing, and  misery.  Chaps,  iii  US-xxiv.  27  show  the 
prophet  fulfilling  this  mission.  Here  Ezekiel  is 
merely  a  "reprover"  (iii.  26);  he  confronts  the  peo- 
ple as  if  he  were  not  one  of  them;  he  shows  no  emo- 
tion, not  a  suggestion  of  pity,  throughout  the  de- 
livery of  his  dreadful  tidings.  He  symbolizes  the 
siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  leading  of  the 
people  into  exile  (iv. -v.);  on  all  the  hills  of  Israel 
idolatry  is  practised  (vi.),  and  therefore  "the  end" 
will  come  (vii.).  The  Temple  is  defiled  with  abomi- 
nations of  every  description;  therefore  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  departs  from  it  and  from  the  city,  and  ded- 
icates them  to  flames  (viii.-xi.).  Ezekiel  represents 
the  final  catastrophe  symbolically;  judgment  will 
not  tarry,  but  approaches  to  immediate  fulfilment 
(xii.).  No  one  will  mount  into  the  breach.  On  the 
contrary,  prophets  and  prophetesses  will  lead  the 
people  completely  astray  (xiii.) ;  even  a  true  prophet 
could  not  avail  now,  as  God  will  not  be  questioned 
by  idolaters. 

That  the  judgment  is  fully  merited  will  be  de- 
monstrated by  the  godliness  of  the  few  who  survive 
the  catastrophe  (xiv.).  Jerusalem  is  a  useless  vine, 
good  only  to  be  burned  (xv.).  And  thus  it  has  ever 
been:  Jerusalem  has  ever  requited  the  mercies  and 
benefits  of  the  Lord  with  blackest  ingratitude  and 
shameless  infidelity  (xvi.).  The  ruling  king,  Zed- 
ekiah,  particularly,  has  incurred  the  judgment 
through  his  perjury  (xvii.).  God  rewards  each 
one  according  to  his  deeds,  and  He  will  visit  upon 
the  heads  of  the  present  generation,  not  the  sins 
of  the  fathers,  but  their  own  sins  (xviii.).  Therefore 
the  prophet  is  to  sound  a  dirge  over  the  downfall 
of  royalty  and  the  people  (xix.).  In  an  oration  he 
once  more  brings  before  the  people  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  from  the  Exodus  to  the  present  time 
(xx.).  Nebuchadnezzar  approaches  to  execute  the 
divine  judgment  (xxi.).  Jerusalem  is  a  city  full  of 
blood-guiltiness  and  impurity,  all  classes  being 
equally  debased  (xxii.),  and  far  lower  than  Samaria's 
(xxiii.).  The  city  is  a  rusty  kettle  the  impurities 
of  which  can  be  removed  only  by  fire.  The  exiles, 
who  still  boast  of  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of 
Jerusalem,  will  be  amazed  by  the  news  of  its  fall 
(xxiv.). 

Then  follows  (xxv.-xxxii.)  a  group  of  threatening 
prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations:  the  Am- 
monites (xxv.  1-7),  Moabites  (xxv.  8-11),  Edomites 
(xxv.  12-14),  Philistines  (xxv.  15-17),  Tyrenes 
(xxvi.-xxviii.    19),    Zidonians   (xxviii.   20-23),   and 
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Egyptians  (xxix.-xxxii.).  This  division  belongs  to 
the  promise  of  salvation  as  detailed  in  xxviii.  24-26; 

for  it  refers  to  the  punishment  visited 

"Dooms"  on  the  neighboring  nations  because  oi 

of  the      their   aggressions  against  J udah.     It 

Nations,   also  indicates  that  Israel  may  yet  be 

restored  to  fulfil  its  sacred  mission,  a 
mission  which  can  be  accomplished  onlj  when  the 
nation  lives  in  security.  Ch.  xxxiii.  announces 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophet  now 
freely  speaks  wordsof  consolation  and  promise  to 
the  people  The  shepherds  hitherto  placed  over 
Israel  have  thriven,  but  have  neglected  their  flock, 
which  God  will  now  take  under  His  protection,  ap- 
pointing a  new  David  as  a  shepherd  over  it  (xxxiv  ). 
The  Edomites,  who  have  seized  certain  portions  of 

the   Holy   Land,  will   be  annihilated  (xxxv.l;  Israel 
will  be  restored  (xxxvi.);  that  is,  Judab  and  Joseph 
will    be  merged  into   one  (xxxvii.).     The  last  on- 
lit  of  the  pagan  world  against  the  newly  estab 
lished    kingdom  of  God   will    be  victoriously   re- 
pulled   by   the  Almighty   Himself,  who  will  mani- 
fest    His    sanctity    among    the    nations   (xxxviii.- 
xxxix).     The  final  division,  xl.-xlviii.,  embodying 
the  celebrated    vision   of  the  new   Temple  and   the 
new  Jerusalem,  contains  a  description  of  the  future 
!   salvation  with  its  ordinances  and  conditions, 
which  are  epitomized  in  the  final  sentence:  "And 
i  line  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The 
Lord  is  there"  (xlviii.  3o). 

The  evident  unity  of  the  whole  work  leaves  only 
one  question  open  in  regard  to  its  authorship :  Did 
Ezekiel,  as  some  maintain,  write  the  whole  book  at 

one  time,  or  is  it  a  bom neous  com- 

The  Com-     pilation  of  separate  parts  written  at 

position,     different  times?     A  number  of  i 

were  dated  by  the  prophet  himself,  in 

accordance  v.  it  h  the  number  of  years  after  theab 

duction  of  Jehoiachin:  i.  I,  in  the  fifth;  viii.  1,  in 

sixth;    xx.    1,   in   the  seventh;    xxiv.   1,   in  the 

ninth  ;  xxix.  1.  in  the  tenth;  xxvi.  1,  xxx.  20,  xxxi.  1. 

xxxiii.  21    I  I, XX. ),  in  the  eleventh;    xxxii.  1, 19  and 

xxxiii.   21    lib  In   i,    in    the  twelfth;    xl.    1,   in   the 

aty -fifth;  and  xxix,   17,  in  the  twenty  seventh 

year.     The  last  mentioned  passage  (xxix,  17-21  i  is 

lently  tin  appendix   to  the  aln  plcted 

book;  and    the    l\\ent\    tilth    year  (572),  the   date   of 

the    important    division    xl.-xlviii.,   is    probably 

tie  date  when  the  work  was  completed.  If  it 
v.  ere  true,  however,  that  the  whole  book  was 
Written   at    that    time  till    previous  dates   would    be 

Ij  literary  embellishments,  and  this  view  is 
difficult  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  dating  in 
several  instances  where  the  prophet  claims  to  | 

-I  ordinary  human  knowledge,  Examples  of 
such  instances  are;  \i.  18,  where  Ezekiel  at  the 
(  lie  bar  i,  cognizant  of  the  death  of  Pclatiah,  the 
idolater,  in  Jerusalem;  xxiv,  2,  where  he  knows 
the  exact  day  on  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  will 
in;  and  xxxiii.  21,  where  he  predicts  to  a  day 
the  arrival  of  the  mcs,cnLrer  bearing  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  from  the  contradictions 

which  the  various  divisions  of  the  Hook  of  Ezekiel 
contain  that  they  were  written  at  different  peri 
ods.     This    is    particularly    true    ot     the    Messianic 


prophecy,  which,  although  kept  somewhat  in  the 
backgrouud  in  Ezekiel,  is  nevertheless  directly  ex 
pressed  in  xvii.  22-24,  xxi.  152,  xxxiv.  23-24,  xxxvii. 
22-24,  and  xxv.  14  (where  Edom  is  referred  to: 
"And  I  will  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edom  by  the 
hand  of  my  people  Israel").  In  xl -xlviii. — that 
gtand  panorama  of  the  future — this  feature  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  There  is  still  some  reference  to 
a  prince,  but  his  sole  function  is  to  defray  from 
the  people's  taxes  the  expenses  of  worship;  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  a  .Messianic  king.  Neverthe- 
less, Ezekiel  permitted  the  earlier  passages  to  re- 
main. Even  more  significant  is  xxix.  17-21,  which 
can  be  understood  only  as  an  appendix  to  the  al- 
ready complete  book.  In  xxvi. -xxviii.  Ezekiel  bad 
positively  prophesied  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  after  thirteen 
years  of  fruitless  labor  the  hitter  had  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  the  city. 
Thereupon,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  Ezekiel 
promises  Egypt  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  an  indemnity. 
Here,  then,  is  an  oracle  the  non  fulfilment  of  which 
the  prophet  himself  is  destined  to  see.  Vet  he  does 
not  venture  to  change  or  to  expunge  it.  Inciden- 
tally it  may  be  stated  that  the  transmission  of  oracles 
of  which  the  prophets  themselves  were  doomed  to  see 
the  non-fulfilment  is  the  strongest  proof  that  they 
regarded  these  as  messages  for  which  thej'  were  not 
personally  responsible,  and  which,  consequent Iv, 
they  did  not  venture  to  change;  they  regarded  them 
as  God's  wurd,  the  responsibility  for  the  non-fullil- 
mentof  Which  tested  with  God,  not  with  themselves. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  assumed  that  al- 
though Ezekiel  completed  his  book  in  572,  he  availed 
himself  of  earlier  writings,  which  he  allowed  to  re- 
main practically  unchanged. 

Not  only  is  the  whole  artistically  arranged,   but 
the  separate  parts  are  also  distinguished  by  careful 

finish.    The  well-defined  and  deliber- 
Style.        ttte  separation  of  prose  and   poetry  is 

particularly  conspicuous.     The  | tic 

passages  are  Strictly  rhythmical  in  form,  while  the 
didactic  parts  are  written  in  pure,  elegant  prose. 
The  author  prefers  parables,  and  his  use  of  them  is 

always  lucid.     In  xx.  49  he  even  makes  his  audience 

say  :  "  Doth  he  not  speak  parables?" 

Very  striking  are  tin-  numerous  Symbolical  actions 

by  which  the  prophet  illust  rates  his  discourse.  Nine 
unique  examples  may  be  distinguished;  indeed  at. 
the  verj  beginning  of  his  prophetic  activity  there 

a.e  not  fewer  than  four  by  which  he  describes  the 
Siege,    capture,    and   destruction    of  Jerusalem  and 

tin    banishment   of  the   people  (iv.  and   v.).    The 

two  in  xii.  and  the  two  in  xxiv.  refer  I"  the  same 
subject,  while'   that    in    xxxvii.  refers   fo   Ihe  future 

redemption.  Here,  also,  there  is  no  question  < >f 
mere  literary  embellishment,  for  Ezekiel  undoubt- 
edly actually  performed  the  symbolic  actions;  indeed, 
he  was  tin'  tirst  to  introduce  symbolism  into  Hebrew 

literature,    anil    therefore    has   been   called   the   "fa- 
ther ..I   apocalypse."     The  picture  of  tin'  chariot 
(" merkabah ")  in  i  .  and  the1  com  lulling  division  of 
xl.-xlviii  .  arc  full  of  deep  symbolism ;  ami,  accord 
big  to  the  Rabbis,  neither  should  be  read  by  any  one 

younger  than  thirty.      The  celebrated  vision  of  Gog. 

the  Prince  of  Rosh  Meshech  (A.  V.  "  the  chief  prince 
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of  Mesheck ") and  Tubal  (xxxviii.  and  xxxix.),  is 
also  symbolical.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  shows 
throughout  the  touch  of  the  scholar. 

The  Talmud  (Hag.  13a)  relates  that  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictions  to  the  Torah  contained  in  xl.- 
xlviii.  Ezekiel's  book  would  have  remained  unknown 
had  not  Hauaniah  b.  Hezekiah  come  to  expound  it. 
Nevertheless  it  has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  de- 
serves; and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
text  of  the  work  has  been  transmitted  in  a  particu- 
larly poor  and  neglected  form.  The  Septuagint, 
however,  affords  an  opportunity  to  correct  many  of 
the  errors  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  statement  of  Josephus  ("Ant."  x.  5,  §  1)  that 
Ezekiel  wrote  two  books  is  entirely  enigmatical.  The 
doubt  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  book  by 
Zunz,  Seiuecke,  and  Vernea  has  rightly  never  been 
taken  seriously ;  but  the  authorship  of  several  parts, 
such  as  iii.  16b-21,  x.  8-17,  xxiv.  23-23,  and  xxvii 
9b-25a,  has,  with  more  or  less  justification,  some- 
times been  questioned.  That  the  book  consists  of 
two  divergent  versions  compiled  by  an  editor,  a 
hypothesis  recently  advanced  by  Kraetzschmar,  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

Birliography:  H.  Ewald,  Die  Prophetendes  Alten  Bundea, 
1841;  F.  Hitzie.  Dcr  Prophet  Ezechiel,  1M7;  s.  I).  I.uzzatlo, 
Perush  'al  l'irmenah  we-Yehezekt ■',,  1878;  R.  Smend,  Dcr 
Prophet  Ezechiel,  1880;  Cornill.  Das  Buchdes  Propheten 
Ezechiel,  1886;  D.  H.  Muller,  EzechiclstwUen.lsffi;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  rhe  Bnok  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  Cambridge, 
1896;  A.  Bertholet,  Das  Buck  Hezekiel.  1897:  C.  H.  Toy, 
The  Bnok  of  Ezekiel  in  Hebrew,  1899 ;  idem,  The  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  new  Eng:.  transl.  with  notes,  1899;  R. 
Kraetzschmar,  Das  Buch  Ezechiel,  1900. 

E.  G.  H.  K.    H     C. 

EZEKIEL,  EZEKIEL  ABRAHAM:  Eng 
lish  engraver;  born  in  Exeter  1757;  died  there 
1806.  He  engraved  paintings  by  Opie,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  others,  and  was  also  known  as 
a  miniature-painter  and  scientific  optician.  His 
son  Solomon  Ezekiel  (b.  1781;  d.  1867)  dissuaded 
Sir  Rose  Price  from  establishing  in  Penzance  a  branch 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among 
the  Jews.  Ezekiel  published  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  on  the  He- 
brew festivals  (Penzance,  1844-47). 

Bibliography:  Diet.  National  Biography;  Jacobs  and  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca   Anglo-Judaica,   Nos.  970-971;   Jew.   Chron. 

J. 


March.  ls«7. 


EZEKIEL  FEIWEL  BEN  ZE'EB  WOLF : 
Russian  Talmudist  and  preacher;  born  at  Polangen 
17:.:,;  died  at  Wilna  1833.  Early  in  life  he  rilled  the 
position  of  preacher  in  his  native  town,  and  later  at 
Deretschin.  He  then  traveled  as  a  preacher  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  ami,  after  residing  for  some 
time  at  Breslau,  returned  to  Polangen  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  tin-  community  of  Wilna,  which  posi- 
tion lie  tilled  until  his  death. 

Ezekiel  was  the  author  of  "Musar  Haskel,"  a 
commentary  on  Maimonides'  "Yad,"  De'ot  and 
Teshubah  (Dyhernfurth,  1700);  and  "Toledot 
Adam,"  a  biography  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Zelman  ben 
Isaac,  whom  Ezekiel  had  met  in  the  house  of 
Elijah  Wilna  (ib.  1809-10).  The  latter  work,  in  two 
volumes,  contains  biographical  data,  various  novel- 


la?, and  a  chapter  devoted  to  remonstrances  against 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible.  A  special 
edition,  containing  only  the  biographical  data,  was 
published  by  Elijah  Zebi  Solowejczyk  (Danzig,  1845  . 
Warsaw,  1854).  In  addition  to  these  works,  Ezekiel 
left  in  manuscript  a  third  volume  of  the  "Toledot 
Adam,"  and  novella?  on  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Midrash  Rabbah,  entitled  "Bi'ure  MaRIF,"  pub- 
lished with  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Midrashim  in 
1885  and  1887. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  'lr  Wilna,  pp.  87-4)0;  Fucnn, 
Kininli  Ne'emanah,  pp.  ^'40-24^;  Benjacob,  Ozar  hu- 
Sefarim,  pp.  ;i07,  808,  618. 

n.  it.  N.  T.  L. 

EZEKIEL,  JACOB:  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  28,  1812;  died  May  16,  1899.  His  parents. 
Ezekiel  Jacob  Ezekiel  and  Rebecca  Israel,  had 
come  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  two  years  before 
his  birth.  He  learned  the  bookbinding  trade 
and  worked  at  it  for  seven  years.  After  having 
removed  to  Richmond,  Ya..  he  married  Catherine 
Myers  Castro  on  June  10,  1835.  During  his  residence 
there  he  brought  about  the  repeal  of  an  ordinance 
which  exacted  an  inordinate  fine  for  the  violation  of 
the  Sunday  laws  (1845),  and  four  years  later  he  suc- 
ceeded iu  effecting  the  introduction  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  code  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  by  which 
the  observers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  placed  on 
the  same  plane  with  those  who  rest  on  the  "first 
day." 

In  1849  Ezekiel  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
which  religious  organizations  were  invested  with 
the  lights  of  incorporated  institutions.  In  1851  he 
protested  against  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Swiss  Confederacy  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  government  discriminated 
against  Jews,  and  that  in  consequence  American- 
Jewish  citizens  would  be  without  guaranty  of  their 
rights  of  settlement  or  sojourn  iu  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  Three  years  later  he,  with  others,  re- 
peated his  protest  on  the  occasion  of  the  proffer  by 
the  Swiss  government  of  a  block  of  marble  for  the 
Washington  Monument.  In  1841  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  President  John  Tyler  with  reference  to 
t lie  impropriety  of  calling  the  American  nation  a 
"Christian  people,"  as  had  been  done  iu  a  procla 
mation  on  the  occasion,  of  the  death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison.  In  a  private  reply  to  Ezekiel  the 
president  conceded  that  intimations  of  sectarianism 
are  irrelevant  in  public  documents. 

Ezekiel  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1869,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  1876.  lie  served  in  that  capacity 
until  advanced  age  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  work  (1896). 

Besides  numerous  contributions  to  current  Jewish 
journals,  Ezekiel  wrote  "The  Jews  of  Richmond," 
and  "Persecutions  of  the  .lews  in  1840,''  in  "Publi- 
cations of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety" (No.  4,  pp.  21-27,  and  No.  8,  pp.  141-145). 
President  Tyler's  letter  to  Ezekiel  is  reprinted  in 
the  "Publications"  of  the  same  society  (No.  9,  p. 
162). 
Bibliography  :  Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  9,  pp.  160-163. 
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EZEKIEL,  JACOB:  The  third  of  the  Beni 
Israel  (the  first  two  being  Isaac  Solomon  and  Joel 
Samuel)  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  (1894);  he  was 
accompanied  on  the  pilgrimage  by  his  wife.  His 
••Travels  to  Jerusalem"  (Bombay.  1895)  is  the 
record  of  his  observations.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions and  photographs  of  the  places  visited,  and 
gives  some  account  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  as 
performed  in  Jerusalem. 

J.  J.  E. 

EZEKIEL,  JOSEPH:  Indian  Hebraist;  one  of 
the  heads  of  tin'  Beni  Israel  of  Bombay;  born  in 
that  city  1834.  Ezekiel  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  the  Free  General  Assembly    by  the  Rev.  John 

Wilson,  anil  under 
his  tuition  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  He- 
brew, his  later  knowl- 
edge being  self  -  ac- 
quired. 

Ezekiel's  first  post 
was  as  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Pax id 
Sassoon  Benevolent 
Institution  (1856), 
from  which  he  rose 
in  five  years  to  be 
head  master.  Here 
he  remained  for  forty 
years.  In  1871  Eze- 
kiel was  appointed 
examiner  in  Hebrew 
at  the  University  of 
Bombay,  and  in  ls7!t 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  university.  In  1890  lie 
became  justice  of  the  peace. 

Aside  from  his  labors  as  teacht  r.  translator,  and 
commentator,  Ezekiel  has  worked  unceasingly  b>r 
the  good  of  the  Jews  in  Bombay.  His  promptness 
of  action  \  ■  ed  thei  ntire  community  from 

serious  trouble  in  INS'?,  when   the  blood  accusation 

was  bi  i  by  a  natii  e  paper. 

Winn  the  famine  and  plague  devastated  Bombay 
and  i  lie  central  provinces,  Ezekiel  was  asked  by  the 

rnmi  al  to  carry  out  preventive  measure     :' 

bis  people.     He  was  named  president  of  the  Beni- 
ad  Famine  Relief  Fund. 

Ezekiel's  principal  works  are  translations  of  the 
prayers,  treatises  on  the  Jewish  religion,  and  text- 

1 ks  of  Hebrew,  mainly  written  in  Mahrnti  for  the 

use  of  the  Beni  Israel.  Among  them  maj  be  men 
tioned:  "The  Jewish  Marriage  Ceremony,"  transl. 
1862;  "History  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  etc., 
transl    1866;  "Hebrew  Primer,"  Bd  ed.,  1881;  "The 

Ethics    of    the    Fathers,"    transl      1870;     "Scripture 

Proofsof  Jewish  Doctrines,"  1876;  "The  True  As- 
pect of  Judaism,"  1879;  "A  Chronological  Outline 
of  Ancient  History,"  1880;  "A  Handbook  of  lie- 
brew  Abbreviations,"  lssT  Besides  these,  be  has 
edited  and  translated  in'"  Mahratl  the  whole  cycle 
of  Jewish  liturgy. 

Biiii.Kii.nM'in  :  The  Jewish  Year  Book,  1900,  p.  284;  ,t.  Mur- 

no   M lleh. -II.  In   It  ,  |&  r  ii  India  ;   ,/ .  u  i fj ti  I  h  n ntirh    (LODCtOD), 

Auk.  in.  1900,  p.  1-'. 

J.  E.  Ms 
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EZEKIEL,  MOSES  JACOB:  American  sculp- 
tor; burn  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28,  1844;  educated 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  from  which,  after 
serving  as  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  he 
was  graduated.  He  then  determined  todevote  him- 
self to  an  artistic  career  Among  his  early  works  is 
the  painting  entitled  "The  Prisoner's  Wife  " 

Ezekiel  soon  turned  from  the  study  of  painting  to 
that  of  sculpture.  Oneof  his  first  successful  efforts 
as  a  sculptor  was  his  "Cain,  or  The  Offering  Re- 
jei  led."  In  1808  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
there  modeled  a  statue  of  "  Industry,"  which  evoked 
favorable  criticism.  There  being  no  art  school  in 
Cincinnati,  be  went  to  Germany,  and  in  Berlin  stud- 
ied tinder  the  sculptor  Rudolph  Siemering.  Some 
of  his  wnrks  produced  at  this  time  were'  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  now  in  the  Villa 
Collin,  Berlin;  "The  Sailor  Boy";and  the  statue  of 
"Virginia  Mourning  Her  Dead." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  France  Prussian  war  Eze- 
kiel became  special  correspondent  of  the  "New  York 
Herald."  At  I'illau  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
French  spy,  and  was  confined  for  eight  days  in  the 
Eronprinz-Caserne.  After  his  release  he  worked  in 
tlie  studio  of  Prof.  Albert  Wolff  of  Berlin,  where  he 
executed  the  colossal  bust  of  Washington  now  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Society  of  Artists.  Establishing  a  studio  for  him- 
self, he  modeled,  among  other  works,  a  bust  of  Mer- 
cury, a  caryatid  for  Daniel  Collin,  and  a  bust  of 
Grace  Darling.  His  model  in  relief  entitled  "  Israel," 
and  a  sketch  -model  for  a  group,  "Adam  and  Eve 
Finding  the  Slain  Abel,"  were  awarded  the  Michael 
Beer  Prize  of  Home. 

During  a  visit  to  America  in  1874  he  executed  in 
marble  a  statin'  of  "Religious  Liberty "  (see  illus- 
tration on  page  320)  — the  tribute  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  to  the  centennial 
celebration  of  American  independence.  The  statue 
was  unveiled  in  1876  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia. Upon  his  return  to  Home  Ezekiel  leased  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and 
transformed  them  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
studios  in  Europe.  Here  lie  created  for  the  niches 
of  the  Corcoran  Art  (Jallery  at  Washington  the 
heroic  statues  of  Phidias.  Raphael,  Purer,  Michel- 
angelo, Titian,  Murillo,  Da  Vinci,  Van  Dyck,  Ca- 
nova,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, and  Crawford.  In  1890  a 
memorial  to  Jesse  Seligman  was  executed  by  him 

for   the    Hebrew  Orphan   Asylum.  New    York.      He 

has  been  elected  a  member  of  various  academies, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  German  emperor. 

Of  his  works    the    following   may   also    be    men 
tioned:   mural    monument     to    Lord    Sherbrook,    St. 
Margaret's,    West  minster,      London;     monument    to 
Massarani,  in  the  Jewish  Cemetery,   Home;    fountain 

of  Neptune,  Nettuno,  [talj  ;  Jefferson  monument, 
Lexington,  Va  ;  recumbent  statue  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
h  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N-.  V.;  Haus- 
seiek  monument,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincin 

nati,  <).;  "Christ  ill  the  Tomb."  in  the  Chapel  of 
La  Clmrite,  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  Paris;  David;  Ho 
mer;  Beethoven;  Portia;  Eve  mow  in  the  palace 
of  San-  Souci,  near  Berlin);  Queen  Esther;  por 
trait-busts    of    Cardinal     Hohenlohe,    Liszt,    Queen 
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Margarita  of  Italy,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 

Meiningen. 

Bibliography  :  Clement  and  Hutton,  Artists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  part  1.,  p. 243,  Boston,  1879-84;  El  Diritto, 
Rome,  Sept.  2,  187b. 

a.  K.  M.  C. 

EZEKIEL    B.    SAMUEL     HA-LEVI.      See 

SCHLESrNGEK,  EZEKIEL. 

EZEKIELTJS :  Alexandrine  poet;  flourished  in 
the  second  century  B.C.  He  dramatized  Biblical 
episodes  in  Greek  hexameters.  Four  fragments  of 
one  of  his  dramas,  representing  the  Exodus  ('Efo- 
yayil),    have    been    pre- 


dischen  Pncsie,  pp.  211-219 ;  Dahne,  Oesch.  Iiarstillungder 
JIMisch-Alexandrini&chen  Rellgiorvmhilosophie,  li.  199; 
Z.  Frankel,  Ueberden  Eintluss der  Pafastintschen  Exepeae 
auf  die  Alexandrinieehe  Hernu  nentik,  pp.  113-119 ;  Herz- 
feld,  Geseh. desVolkes Israel, iii. 517-519:  Scnurer,  Cfesch,UL 
373;  K.Kuyper,  Lc  I'm'tc  Juif  Ezichiel.in  R.E.J,  xlvi.  l.s-73. 

J.  I.  Br. 

EZER  (1VN)  :  Son  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  princes 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  27,  30;  I  Chron.  i.  38,  42). 

EZER(-iTJ?!  "help"):  Theophorous  name,  short- 
ened either  from  "Eleazar"  or  from  "' Azriel,"  both 
occurring  in  the  Bible.    1.  Son  of  Ephraim,  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (I  Chron.  vii.  21).     2.  A  Le- 
vite  who  assisted  Nehe- 


served  by  Clemens  AJex- 
andrinus("Stromata,"  i. 
23,  155)  and  by  Eusebius 
(  "  Prseparatio  Evangeli- 
ca,"  ed.  Gaisford,  ix.  29, 
£  14).  After  referring 
briefly  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
the  first  fragment  gives 
a  monologue  of  Moses, 
who  relates  the  history 
of  his  life  from  his  birth 
to  his  flight  to  Midian. 
Then  appear  the  seven 
daughters  of  Jethro. 
Moses  questions  them  as 
to  their  origin,  and  Zip- 
pi  irah  gives  him  the  re- 
quired information. 

In  the  second  frag- 
ment Mosesrelates  to  his 
father-in-law  a  dream 
which  he  has  had,  and 
the  latter  interprets  it 
as  predicting  the  future 
greatness  of  Moses.  The 
following  scene  repre- 
sents the  burning  bush, 
from  which  is  heard  the 
voice  of  God  (ib.  ix.  29, 
§§4-6).  The  third  frag- 
ment gives  the  orders  of 
God  concerning  the  Ex- 
odus and  the  Feast  of 
Passo  ver.  Then  appears 
vpiian  who  has  es- 
caped  the  catastrophe  at  the  Red  Sea.  and  who  re- 
lates how  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  sea,  while 
the  Egyptians  perished  therein  (ib.  ix.  29,  £g  12-13). 
The  las)  fragment  presents  a  messenger  who  in- 
forms Moses  of  the  discovery  of  an  excellent  resting- 
place  near  Elim. 

Apart  from  some  embellishments,  the  poet  fol- 
lows closely  the  Biblical  text,  and  displays  some 
ability  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  dramas  of  this  kind  were  intended  for 
the  state.  Schllrer  answers  in  the  affirmative.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  author  of  this  drama  had  a 
double  end  in  view:  to  instruct  the  people  in  Bib- 
lical history,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  pagan 
plays. 

Bibliography:  Phlltppson,  Ezekiel  des  JUdischen  Trauer- 
suteldichters  Aiazug  am  Egypten  uml  rinln  des  AeUtren 
Jerusalem,  Leipslc,  1830;   Deliizsch,  Zur  Qesch.   dcr  Jtl- 


"  Religious  Liberty,"  by  Moses  Ezekiel. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


miah  in  reconstructing 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  19).  3.  A  priest 
who  assisted  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Hur.  father  of  Hushah 
1 1  Chron.  iv.  4).  5.  A 
Gadite  warrior,  one  of 
David's  generals  (I 
Chron,  xii.  9). 
e.  g.  n.        M.  Sel. 

EZION   -   GEBER 

("133  |VXJ?)  :  A  maritime 
place  of  Idumsea,  situ- 
ated on  the  JElanitic 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not 
far  from  Elath  or  Eloth 
(Deut  ii.  8;  I  Kings  ix. 
26,  II  Chron.  viii.  IT). 
It  was  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites 
before  they  came  to  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  or  Ka- 
desh  (Num.  xxxiii.  35, 
36),  and  the  station  for 
Solomon's  navy,  whence 
it  sailed  to  Ophir  (I 
Kings  ix.  26).  There 
also  the  ships  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  were  wrecked 
(i/>.  xxii.  48),  probably 
on  the  rocks  near  the 
roadstead.  This  place 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  "  Berenice "  (Josephus, 
"  Ant."  viii.  6,  §  4) ;  it  was  near  the  present  Akabah. 
e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EZOBI,  ELIEZER  BEN  HAN  AN :  Proven- 
cal poet ;  lived  at  Bezicrs  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Ezobi,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Abraham  Beclersi.  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed poems  His  productions  include  a  didactic 
poem  of  thirty  strophes  on  man.  in  which  he  adopted 
the  form  of  Ihn  Ezra's  poem,  ''Ben  Adamah." 

Bibliography:  Carmolv,  La  France  Israelite,  p.  86  ;  Renan- 
Neuhauer,  Les  Rabbins  Francois,  p.  705;  Gross,    Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  104. 
G.  I.    BR. 

EZOBI,  JOSEPH  BEN  HANAN  BEN 
NATHAN:  Liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Perpignan  in 
the  thirteenth  century.     He  was  the  author  of  the 
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following:   (1)    three  liturgical  poems,  lie'  6rsl  on 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  second  (found  in  the 
Avignon  ritual),  on  the  tin  martyrs  under  Badrian 
(English  paraphrase  by  Israel  Gollancz  in  "Jewish 
Chronicle,"  July  19,  1901),  and  the  third  a  selihah 
aingwith  n  "|HDn  rPK;  (2)  "Ifa'aratKesef," 
m  of  130  distichs,  composed  for  the  wedding  of 
u  Samuel  (Constantinople,  1533);  in  it  Ezobi 
advises  his  son  h..\\  to  comporl  himself  in  society, 
and  whal  studies  he  ought  to  pursue.     He  recom- 
mends tin-  study  of  the  Talmud  together  with  the 
commentaries  ofAlfasiand  Maimonidcs,  and  warns 
him  against    Greek   science,   which   resembles  the 
fruits  of    Sodom   ami   Gomorrah.     The  "Ka'arat 
Kesef"  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Reuchlin(Tu 
i:    i.i.'  iii  and  by  Jean  Mercier  (Paris,  1561); 
into  English  by  1.  Freedman  in  "J.  Q.  1!  "  viii    5  !  i 
I ■!  si  .hi  w:is  also  the  authorof  a  ritual  work  entitled 
r  Millu'im,"  known  only  by  a  quotation  of 
Solomon  ben  Adret  (Responsa,  ed.  Constantinople, 

Una. iiAiaiv:  Zunz.   Ltteraturgesch.  p.  480;  Carmoly,   La 

I  ,.,,,,,   Isra&He.  p.  81 ;  (ielger,  In  II, -llnluz.  11. 13 ;   Lands 

iniih.  '.i  mi,, mi,    Ua-'Abodan,  p.  90;  Renan-Neubauer,   Lea 

J,,,*-,  pp.  ?"1  1 1  seq.;  Gross,  Qallin  Judaica,  pp. 

I.    lilt. 

EZOBI,  SOLOMON  BEN  JTJDAH  :  Rabbi 
I  arpentras,  Leghorn,  ami  Florence;  limn  at 
.  hi  i  \  i<i  in  ii  century  ;  died  in 
Iialv  aln Mil  1650  While  ollieiating  as  ralihi  of  ( 'ar- 
pentras (1620-35)  he  instructed  .lean  Plantavit  de 
la  Pause,  Bishop  of  Lodfive,  in  Hebrew.  About 
1683  Ezobi  made  the  acquaintance  of  Peiresc,  the 
eminent  magistrate  and  scholar,  and  soon  became 
his  intimate  frii  ad.  A  lively  correspondence  ensued 
between  them;  and  at  one  time  Ezobi  passed  many 
months  in  Pi  in  sc's  house  at  Ai\  les-Baina 

In  1688  Ezobi  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Leghorn, 
and  a  little  later  at  Finn  d 

Ezobi  was  the  author  of  "Aguddat  Ezob"  (an 
allusion  to  liis  own  name)  a  collection  of  homilies 
and  still  extant    in    manuscript    in    the 

librarj  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Dniverselle  ol  Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :   B<  V.  Etudi  t  Julves,  xl.  101,  352;  111.  95,  129  ; 
mi.  160. 

I.  Bk. 

EZRA  THE  SCRIBE  (iBIDn  N1TV)-—  Biblical 

Data  :  A  descendant  of  Seraiah  the  high  priest  (Neh. 

viii.  13;  Ezra  vii.  1  it  seg.;  II   Kings  xxv.  Is   !1); 

of  I  In'  |n  ieslly  oriler.  ami  therefore  known 

is  Ezra  the  Priest  (jron  XltJ?:  Ezra  vii.  11  ;  \. 

10,   16).     'lie'  name,   probably  an  abbreviation  of 

"Azaryahu™  (God  helps),  appears  in  Greek  d.XX  , 

ph  i  Josi  phu  I  and  in  Latin  (Vulgate)  as  "  Es 

dras  "    Though  Ezra  "as  one  of  i In-  most  important 

personages  of  his  day,  and  of  far -reaching  inllui  m  . 

upon  ihe  development  of  Judaism,  his  biography 
has  to  he  reconstructed  from  Bcanty  material,  fur- 
nished in  pail  by  fragments  from  his  own  memoirs 
Ezra,  Book  mi.     The  first  definite  mention  of 
him  is  in  connection  with  a  royal  Brman  granting 
him  permission  to  lead  a  band  of  exiles  back  to  Jeru 
■  :ii.  in  (Ezra  \ii    12  '.'•'':     'I'lii-  edict  was  issued  in 
'.  i  nth  year  of  Kim:  Artaxerxes,  corresponding 
io  158  b.c.     There  is  no  reason  I.,  doubt  the  authen 
licity  of  the  document  as  incorporated  in  Aramaic 
V.— 21 


in  the  Hook  of  Ezra,  though  Jewish  coloring  may 
bi  admitted.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the  op- 
posite \  iew  i  Cornill,  "  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment "p  264;  Driver,  "Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
i  n.  of  Hi.-  (lid  Testament,"  10th  ed.,  p.  550)  at  their 
Utmost  reflect  On  the  verbal,  not  the  virtual,  BCCU- 
i.i.  v  ..I  iii.'  .1.  eiir  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
holding  thai  tin-  king  in  question  was  any  other 
than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  A.  van  Hoonacker's 
contention  (" Nehemie  et  Esdras,"  etc.,  Paris,  1890) 
i  hat  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  year  of 

Artaxerxes  11   (397  b.i    .  c p.  Winckler,  "Altori- 

entalische  Forschungen," ii. 2;  Cheyne,  in  "Biblical 
World,"  Oet..  1899),  is  untenable  (see  Guthe,  "Gesch. 
.lis  Vblkes  Israel,"  p.  252;  Piepenbring,  "Histoire 
iln  Peuple  d'Israel,"  p.  587;  Euenen,  "Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen  zur  Bibl.  Wissenschaft,"  ed.  Budde, 
Pp.  239  if  "a/- ). 

Though  received  with  greater  favor,  the  assump- 
tion of  K.isteisiin  "  Ilei  Herstelvan  Israel,"  German 
ed.  by  Basedow,  pp.  103  <i  seg.)  that  Ezra  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  only  during  the  second  \  isit  ..i  N.he 
miah  (433  b.i  i,  can  not  !»■  maintained  (see  Ed. 
Meyer,  "Die EntstehungdesJudenthums,"  1896,  pp. 
60,89,  199  et  seg  :  Wellhausen,  "Die  Ruckkehrder 
Juden,"  pp  3  et  seg.).  Probably  the  reputation  he 
enjoyed   for  learning  (hence   "the  ready  scribe": 

Ezra  vii.  (i)  stood  him  in  good  stead  with   the  king, 

who  iii  the  firman  appears  to  have  conferred  upon 
him  extensive  authority  In  carry  his  intention  iuto 
effect.  To  the  number  of  about  l,  500,  mostly  from 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  viii.  1-14). 

not  counting  the  women  and  children. 
Returns  to  tin-  companions  of  Ezra  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  the  river  flowing  toward  Aiiava.     Hut 

no  Levite  being  among  them,  Ezra  in- 
duced :',s  Levites  and  '."Jn  N'elhiiiim  to  join  his  ex- 
pedition Vfter  observing  a  day  of  public  fasting 
and  player,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan  =  April),  without  military  escort  but  with 
due  precaution  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rich  gifts 
mid  treasures  in  their  keeping,  the)  set  out  mi  their 
journey,  and  arrived  without  mishap  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  fifth  month  (Ab  —  August). 

Soon  ufter  his  arrival  Ezra  was  compelled  Io  take 

strenuous  measures  againsl  marriage  with  non-He- 
brew women  I  w  Inch  had  become  common  even  among 

men  of  high    Standing),  and  he    insisled    in    a    very 

dramatic  manner  upon  the  dismissal  of  such  wives 
(Ezra  ix.  and  x.);   but  it  was  only  after  the  arrival 

of  Ni.himimi  (444  B.C. ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  1  it  s,i/.) 
that  he  published  Ihe  "book  of  the  law  of  Moses  " 
which  be  bad  brought  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  lh.'   colon)    solemnly  recognize  it   as   the  basis 

..I   their  religious  ami  civil  code.     Ezra  is  further 

mentioned    as   lie-    leader  of  one  of   ihe   In.,  choirs 

singing  hymns  of  thanksgiving  at  the  dedicatii f 

the  wall  (Neh  \ii  Bietteg.),  but  this  note  is  sus- 
pected  of  being  a  idoss  of  questionable  historical 

value  E.    <i.    II. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Ezra  marks  the 
springtime  in  Ihe  national  history  of  Judaism. 
"The  flowers  appem'  on  ihe  earth"  (Cant.  ii.  12) 

refers   Io   Ezra  and  Xehemiab   iMidr.   Canl    adloc). 

Ezra  was  worthy  of  being  the  vehicle  of  ihe  I. aw, 

bad  it  not  been  already    given  through  Moses  iSanh 
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■Jib).  It  was  forgotten,  but  Ezra  restored  ii  (Suk. 
20a).  But  for  its  sins,  [srael  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
would  have  witnessed  miracles  us  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Her.  4a).  Ezra  was  the  disciple  of  Baruch 
ben  Neriah  (Cant.  R.);  his  studies  prevented  him 
from  joining  the  Brst  party  returning  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  study  of  the  Law  being 
of  greater  importance  than  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple.  According  to  another  opinion,  Ezra  re- 
mained behind  so  as  not  to  compete,  even  involun- 
tarily, with  Jeshua  ben  Jozadak  for  the  office 
of  chief  priest.  Ezra  reestablished  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  introducing  therein  the  Assyrian  or 
square  characters,  apparently  as  a  polemical  meas- 
ure against  the  Samaritans  (Sanh.  21b).  He  showed 
his  doubts  concerning  the  correctness  of  some  words 
of  the  text  by  placing  points  over  them.  Should 
Elijah,  said  he.  approve  the  text,  the  points  will  be 
disregarded;  should  he  disapprove,  the  doubtful 
words  will  be  removed  from  the  text  (Ab.  K.  N. 
xxxiv. ).  Ezra  wrote  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the 
book  bearing  his 
name(B.  B.  16a). 

He  is  regarded 
and  quoted  as 
t lie  type  of 
person  most 
competent  and 
learned  in  the 
Law  (Ber.  R. 
xxxvi.).  The 
Rabbis  associate 
his  name  with 
several  impor- 
tant institutions. 
It  was  he  who 
ordained  that 
three  men 
should  read  ten 
verses  from  the 

Torah  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week 
and  during  the  afternoon  ("Minhuh")  service  on 
Sabbath  (B.  K.  82a);  that  the  "curses"  in  Leviticus 
should  be  read  before  Shabu'ot.  and  those  in  Deute- 
ronomy before  Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Meg.  31b ;  see  Bloch, 
"  Die  Institutiouen  des  Judenthuins."  i.  1,  pp.  112e< 
seq.,  Vienna,  1879).  He  ordained  also  that  courts  be 
in  session  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  that  gar- 
ments be  washed  on  these  days;  that  garlic  be  eaten 
on  the  eve  of  Sabbath;  that  the  wife  should  rise 
early  and  bake  bread  in  the  morning;  that  women 
should  wear  a  girdle  (B.  E[.  82a;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75a) ; 
that  women  should  bathe  (B.  K.  82a);  that  pedlers 
be  permitted  to  visit  cities  where  merchants  were 
established  tl!.  K.  82a;  see  Bloch,  l.r.  p.  1271;  that 
under  certain  contingencies  men  should  take  a  ritual 
bath;  that  the  reading  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
benedictions  should  be  "min  ha-'olam  we- 'ad  ha- 
olam"  (from  eternity  to  eternity :  against  the  Sad- 
ducees;  Bee  Bloch,  I  e  p.  137)  His  name  is  also 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
i  Mil:  lTti).  He  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  Divine 
Name  (Yhwh)  according  to  its  proper  sounds  (Yoma 
69b),  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  calendar  are 
traced  back  to  him    Bezah  6a;  Rashi,  ad  Inc.). 

According   to   tradition,  Ezra  died  at    the  age  of 


Site  of  the  Traditional  Tomb  of  Ezra. 

,  photograph  by  Dr.  W.  Popper.) 


120  iii  Babylonia.    Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  shown 

his  maveon  the  Shattal-' Arab,  near  the  point  where 
the  Tigris  Hows  into  the  Euphrates  ("  Itinerary,"  i. 
73).  According  to  another  legend,  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  Babylon,  as  a  courtier  in  the 
retinue  of  Artaxerxes  (see  Vigouroux,  "  Dictionnaire 
do  la  Bible,"  ii.  1931).  Josephus,  however,  relates 
that  Ezra  died  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried 
(•' Ant."xi.  5,  §  5).  In  the  selihah  m3TN  i"6x  for  the 
loth  of  Tebet  the  date  of  Ezra's  death  is  given  as  the 
9th  of  Tebet  (see  Shulhau  'Aruk,  Orah  Havvim,  580). 
e.  c.  E.  G.  II.—  I.  Bit. 

Critical  View  :  The  historical  character  of  the 

Biblical  data  regarding  Ezra  the  Scribe  (after  Ed. 
Meyer,  " Die  Entstchung  des  Judenthuins,"  p.  321) 
is  generally  conceded.  But  the  zeal  of  Ezra  to  carry 
out  his  theory  that  Israel  should  be  a  holy  seed 
CCIp  J?"1')'  allu  therefore  of  absolutely  pure  Hebrew 
stock,  was  not  altogether  effective;  that  his  views 
met  with  opposition  is  indicated  in  the  booksof  Ruth 
and  Jonah.  The  "  book  of  the  law  "  which  he  pro- 
claimed at  the 
public  assembly 
(Neh.  viiL-x. )  is 
substantially 
identified  with 
the  Priestly 
Code  (P),  which, 
though  contain- 
ing older  priest- 
ly ordinances 
("torot"),  came 
id  be  recognized 
as  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the 
congregation 
(Judaism)  only 
after  Ezra's 
time  and  largely 
through  his  and 
Nehemiah's  influence  and  authority.      E.  G.   H. 

EZRA,  BOOK  OF.  Biblical  Data  :  The  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  as  follows; 

Ch.  i.:  Cyrus,  Inspired  by  Jehovah,  permits  the  Israelites  to 

rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  returns  to  them  the  golden 

vessels  which  had  been  carried  oft  by  .wim- 

Synopsis     chadnezzar. 

of  Ch.  ii.:  The  number  of  the  captives  thai  re- 

Contents,     turned  from  Babylon  to  Palestine  with  Zerub- 
babel  is  stated  as  12,960,  besides  7,:H7  men  ser- 
vants and  women  servants  and  200  singing  men  and  women. 

Ch.  ili.;  Jeshua  ben  Jozadak  and  Zerubbabel  build  the  altar, 
and  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  second  year  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  are  laid,  and  the  dedication  takes 
place  with  great  rejoicing. 

Ch.lv.:  Tlie  adversaries  of  the  .lews,  especially  the  Samari- 
tans, make  efforts  to  hinder  the. lews  from  building  the  Temple. 
A  letter  is  written  by  the  Samaritans  to  Artaxerxes  to  procure  a 
prohibition  of  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  and  the  work  is 
interrupted  till  the  second  year  of  Darius. 

Ch.  v.:  Through  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggal  and 
Zeehariah,  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  ben  jozadak  recommence  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  Tatnal,  the  governor  "  on  thfssidetbe 
river,"  semis  to  the  king  a  report  of  their  action. 

Ch.  vi.:  Darius  finds  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  archives  of 
\i  iniieiha  (Haraadan),  and  directs  Tatnal  not  to  disturb  the 
.lews  in  their  work.  He  also  exempts  them  from  tribute,  and 
supplies  everything  necessary  for  the  offerings.  The  Temple  is 
finished  in  the  mouth  of  Adar.  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
is  dedicated  w  illi  great  solemnity. 

ch.  ml:  Artaxerxes  fives  Ezra  a  commission  to  bring  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  all  the  captives  that  remain  lu  Babylon. 
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eh.  v  1 1 i . ;  Contains  a  list  "f  the  beads  ol  families  who  returned 
with  Ezra  to  Palestine.  Ezra  Institutes  a  Fast  while  on  his  way 
lo  Jerusalem. 

i  h.  i\.:  The  princes  of  Israel  Inform  Ezra  that  manyhavi 
repudiated  thru-  foreign  wi>  es. 

Cb.  \.:  Those  who  have  taken  strange  w  ■>  Ued  to 

send  them  awaj  and  t"  iTin^r  each  a  sin  offering. 

j.  M.  Ski.. 

Critical  View:    The  canonical  Book  of  Ezra 
commences  where  the  Chronicles  leave  off,  and  in- 
deed  with   slight    variation    repeats  the   last   two 
-  of  II  Chron.     What  follows  consists  of  three 
port  ii  pus;  (1)  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
nuiiity  down  to  tin'  reign  of  Xerxes;  (2)  eh.  iv. 
T-vi.  :>■..',  extracts  from  a  collection  of  historical  doc 
omenta  in  Aramaic,  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
munity    in    the  reigns  of    Artaxerxes  I.   and 
Darius,  with  a  short  appendix  iii  Hebrew;  (8)  ch. 
vii.  to  end,  a  record  of  the  enterprise  of  the  author 

of  the  t k,  including  a  copy  of  the.  decree  granted 

to  biro  by  Artaxerxes  II.,  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  «  ork  at  Ji  rusalem. 

The  first  section  includes  a  document  also  tran- 
scribed in  Neh.  vii.  ti  ?:!u,  called  by   Nehcmiah  a 
leal  table  Of  the  tirst  return.     A  third  copy 
la  to  he  found  in  the  apocrj  plial  I  Esdras. 

The  documents  embodied  in  the  second  section 
are  described  as  "  written  in  Aramaic  and  '  targumed  ' 
in  N'eheniiah  Aramaic"  (iv.  7).     Since  a  work  can  not 

be  translated  into  the  same  language  as  that  in  which 
it  is  composed,  the  expression   "targumed"  must 
mean  "described,"  a  sense  which  corresponds  cl< 
t.i  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  word  "tar jamah,"  which, 
useil  of  a  tradition,  signifies  the  heading  in  which 

its  contents  are  described.      This   phrase,  then,  im- 
plies that  the  contents  of  this  section 
Varying-     were  transcribed  from  a  collection  of 
Character    documents  and   accompanied   with  a 

of  Com-      < imentary,  probably  made  for  the 

position,     benefit  of  the  Eastern  community.    In 
these  extracts  there    is   evidently  a 
chronological  transposil  ion  ;  for  the  correspondence 
with  Artaxerxes  1.  i eh.  iv.  i  is  placed  before  the  .  11 
respondence  with   Darius  (ch.  v.,  \i.i,  who  is  . .  i 
tainly  Darius  I.     This  may  be  due  to  momentary 
confusion  on  the  authors  part  between  Darius  I. 
and  Darius  II. ;  hut  it  is  surprising,  since  in  h 
he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
the  Persian  kings.    Thus  the  period  covered  by  the 
commentary  on  the  documents  in  ch.  v.  and  vi,  is 
earlier  than  that  covered  bj  the  documents  inch,  i  v. 
The  authenticity  of  the  documents  is  a  matter  on 

which  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  the  most  i 

eriti;      i     SIi  per  excepted)  being  disposed  to  regard 

all  of  them  as  forgeries,  whereas  before  the  time  of 

/  they  were  generally  thought  to  be  genuine. 

The   custom    in  use  among  ancient   historians   of 

illustrating  their  histories  bj    peei  hi    and  letters  of 

their  ow  n  compoi  II  ii  <u  maki  a  I  he  i  n  at 

Alleged      ment  of  such  questions  exceedinglj 

Fab-         difficult.     The  edii  I  of  C)  rus,  Baid  to 

rications.    have  been  found  at  Achmetha  (vi   '■'• 

5),  is  the  boldest  of  t  nese  fabricat  ions, 

if  they  he  such;  but  the   mention  of  that  ancient 

capital  implies  some  very    remarkable  knowledgi 

on  the  part  of  the  author  here  excerpted.    Bomi 


other  reasons  for  believing  these  documents  genuine 
are  alleged  by  Herzfeld  ("Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,"  i.  125).    The  character  of  the  Aramaic  in 

which  they  are  couched  agrees  fairly  well,  both  iu 
vocabulary  and  in  grammar,  with  that  of  early  in- 
scriptions and  papyri;  and  there  w  oiild  lie  nothing 
surprising  in  successive  com  pi  lets  having  assimilated 
the  language  somewhat  to  the  dialect  with  which 

they  were  most  familiar.  It  is  also  possible  that 
these    Aramaic   texts  are   translations  of  documents 

in  Old  Persian,  and  wen/  accommodated  to  the  taste 

of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  reach. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  appeals  lo  be  a  per- 
sonal memoir;  and  the  decree  there  given  (vii  11- 
26),  coining  from  an  Artaxerxes  whom  the  author 
distinguishes  by  spelling  from  Artaxerxes  I.,  cau 
not  be  regarded  as  spurious  without  seriously  sha- 
king the  writer's  credit.  The  narrative  which  he 
proceeds  to  give  of  his  journey ,  however,  contains 
little  which  might  have  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  edification,  though  it  might  be  open  to  any 
one  to  regard  viii.  22  as  written  by  one  who  had 
Neh.  ii.  7  before  him.  The  narrative  of  Ezra's  do- 
ings at  Jerusalem  is  also  not  marked  by  exaggera 
Hon.  Ch.  ix.  records  a  lengthy  prayer  offered  by 
him  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mixed 
marriages,  and  ch.  x.  the  measures  taken  by  him  to 
separate  the  erring  couples,  with  a  list  of  the 
persona  affected.  The  objection  urged  by  some 
i  lines  that  SO  Severe  a  measure  would  not  have  been 
obeyed,  seems  insufficient  to  justify  the  condemna- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  narrative  as  unhistorical ; 
since  the  author  may  well  have  supposed  it  would 

l.e  more  effective  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  Nor  in- 
deed does  the  recurrence  to  the  subject  in  Neh.  x.  31 

and  xiii.  •,':!  render  it  improbable  that  severe  measures 
were  taken  years  before  in  the  same  direction. 

Supposing  the  king  to  have  been  Artaxerxes  II., 
Ezra's  arrival  in  Palestine  ina\  be  considered  to 
have  taken  place  in  897  B.C.  From  the  mention 
in  Neh.  xiii.  18  of  Zadok  as  scribe,  whereas  in  Neh. 
"viii.  !)  Ezra  has  that,  title,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  Ezra  predeceased  Nehemiah:  in  that  case  his 
death  probably  occurred  between  870 and  300  B.C. 

The  question  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
P.ook  of  K/.ta  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  last  sec 

lion;    since    in    the   first    two   sections   the  scribe    is 

not  speakingasan  eye  witness,  whereas  in  the  third 

I  here  is  either  an  authentic  narration  or  a  fiction. 
The  latter  view  is  taken  by  ('  ( '.  Torrey  in  Stade'a 

■  Zoit-.  In  ill,"  1896,  Supplement. 

Bibliographi  ;  I:  in,  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "t  Driver,  Coram,  Kuenen,  Eonig,  Wellhausen-Bleek, 

Ryle,  (Vilde r,  Baudtssln;  the  commentaries  of  Bertheau- 

ftyssel,  Oettll.  Byle;  Sayce,  Introduction  i<>  Ezra  and  Nehi 
mtah;  Kosters,  ihi  Herstel  van  Itrat  I,  1894 ;  (also  German 
translation,  in.  H  lederlu  rstMung  TsracU  in  d\  r  /'■  rsischi  n 
Periods,  1895);  Meyer,  Dfi  Entxtehuna  de>  Judenthume, 
iiiiiie.  [896;  Van  Hoonacker,  NouveUea  Etude*  sur  la  Res- 
ration  Juive,  1896;  Etude  Chronologiaue  des  Livres 
et  Venlmfe,  Paris,  1868:  Slgmund  Jampel,  />" 
Wtederhentellung  lttraeTn  unfer  den  a\ch/tt  iwimiin,  in 
Ifonatsa  imti.  xivl.  1 1902). 

•i.  Jit.  D.  S.  M. 

EZRA,    APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    OF.     See 

E    DltAS,    Hooks  OK. 

EZRA  :    Palestinian  hal.ihisl  of  the  tilth  century  ; 

disciple  of  K.  Mana  the  Younger (Yer.  Ter.  i.  40b, 

vii.    Ihl         K,     a    clerical    error   his    name   is   some 
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times  substituted  for  that  of  Azariah  a  haggadisl  of 
in  earlier  generation  (Yer.  Shab.  vii.  9b;  Yer.  Pes.  i. 
28a  [some  lines  below  "  Ezra  "  is  quoted]);  and  tins 
has  led  some  writers  into  the  error  of  considering 
the  two  scholars  as  identical  (sec  Azariah). 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  120b:   Barber,  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.  lii.  -II'.'  >t  si  <j. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

EZRA  THE  CABALIST.  See  Azrtel  ben 
Men  uikm. 

EZRA  THE  PROPHET  OF  MONCON- 
TOUR :  French  tosafist;  flourished  in  the  tbir- 
teenth  century.  The  title  "prophet  "  is,  according 
to  Zunz,  an  honorific  one.  It  is  possible  that  his 
French  name  was  "Profiat,"  which  was  translated 
into  Hebrew  as  "Nabi"  (  =  " Prophet ").  Ezra  is 
quoted  in  the  Tosafot  under  various  nanus:  i  g  . 
"A/.riel"  (B.  K  24a),  "Ezra"  (B.  B.  28a),  and  " Ezra 
ha-Nabi"  (Git.  88a).  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  sim- 
ply as  "the  rabbi  and  prophet  of  Moncontour" 
(TICpJIOT).  Gross  identities  Ezra  with  R.  Ezra  of 
Moncontour,  cited  as  a  religious  authority  in  the 
Halberstamm Manuscript  No.  34-"i:  also  with  Ezra  ha- 
Nasi  (a  misspelling  of  "  ha-Nabi "=  "the  Prophet"), 


who  is  counted  among  the  disciples  of  Isaac  ben 

Solomon  the  Elder. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  O.  p.  565;  Gross,  Qallia  Judaica* 

p.  337. 

K.  I.    BB. 

EZRA  B.  SOLOMON  ASTRTJC  IBN  GA- 
TIGNO.     See  (_4atii.no,  Ezra  b.  Solomon. 

EZRAHITE  OmTN):  Name  occurring  in  Psalms 
lxxxviii.  and  lxxxix.  (in  the  titles);  I  Kings  iv.  31; 
and  I  Chronicles  ii.  6.  In  the  last-mentioned  passage 
the  Authorized  Version  gives  "sun  of  Zerah."  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Ezrahite  of  Kings,  who  was 
famed  for  his  wisdom,  was  the  author  of  a  psalm  of 
the  tenor  of  Psalm  lxxxix. ,  which,  moreover,  must 
have  been  written  during  the  Exile,  when  the  crown 
of  the  Davidic  family  was.  as  it  were,  broken  (Ps. 
lxxxix.  40).  In  the  superscription  to  the  preceding 
psalm,  the  Korahite  Heman,  also,  is  called  "  the  Ezra- 
hite "  ;  that  is,  a  descendant  of  Levi  is  spoken  of  as  if 
he  were  a  son  of  Zerah,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  The  addition  of  "the  Ezrahite"  to  the 
names  of  Heman  and  Ethan  in  the  superscriptions 
to  Psalms  lxxxviii   and  lxxxix.  is  due  to  an  error. 

E.  G.  II.  E.   K. 


FABLE :  A  moral  allegory  in  which  beasts, 
and  occasionally  plants,  act  and  speak  like  human 
beings.  It  is  distinct  from  the  beast-tale,  in  which 
beasts  act  like  men,  but  in  which  there  is  no  moral. 
In  the  ancient  world  two  nations  only,  the  Indians 
and  the  Greeks,  are  known  to  have  had  any  con- 
siderable number  of  fables.  In  the  Bible,  however, 
there  is  the  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king 
(Judges  xi.  8-15),  told  by  Jothain  to  persuade  the 
Israelites  not  to  elect  Abimclech  as  their  king.  This 
is  a  genuine  fable  which  finds  no  parallel  in  either 
Greece  or  India.  Besides  this,  Jehoash  of  Israel  an- 
swers Amaziah  of  Judah,  when  requesting  an  alliance, 
in  an  allegorical  response  which  resemhlesa  fable  (II 
Bongs  \iv.  9).  It  would  appear  from  these  exam- 
ples that  the  Israelites  had  also  adapted  the  beast- 
tale  for  moral  or  political  purposes,  as  was  done  in 
Greece;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  derive  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  fable  from  the  Israelites  on  account  of 
these  two  examples,  as  Landsberger  does  in  his 
"  l-'a beln  iles  Sophos"  (Leipsic,  1859).  There  is,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  that  the  Jews  after  Biblical 
times  adopted  fables  either  from  Greece  or  from 
India.  In  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xiii.  20  there  is  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  table  of  the  two  pots,  which  is 
known  in  classical  antiquity  only  from  Avian  (ix.), 
though  it  occurs  earlier  in  Indian  sources  (" Pancha- 

tantra."  in.  18,  14).      There  isa  later  reference  to  the 

same  fable  in  the  rabbinic  proverb,  "  if  a  jug  fall  on 
a  stone,  wo  to  the  jugl  if  a  stone  fall  on  the  jug, 
wo  iii  the  jugl  "  i  Esth.  R.  ii.).  For  the  later  spread 
of  zEsopic  and  Indian  fables  among  the  rabbis  of 
tin  Talmud,  see  „Es<n\  though  with  reference  to  the 
suggestion  there  made  that  "Kobesim"  refers  to  the 
collection  made  by  Kybises,  ii  should  lie  added  that 


some  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  name  "Kobesim  " 
really  refers  to  washermen,  who  were  the  gossips 
of  the  Babylonian  communities  (see  Kobak's 
" Jeschurun."  vi.  185). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  number  of  fables  appear  in 
Berechiah  ha-Nakdan's  "Mishle  Shu'alim  "  which 
are  probably  derived  from  Arabic  sources  (see  Bere- 
chiah ben  Natkonai  Kkespia  ha-Xakdan).  Two 
other  collections,  by  Isaac  ibn  Solomon  ibn  Abu 
Sahula  and  Joseph  ibn  Zabara,  also  contaiu  fables, 
possibly  derived  from  India  by  way  of  Arabia. 
The  many  beast-tales  contained  in  "Kalilah  wa- 
Dimnah  "  were  distributed  throughEurope  by  means 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  John  of  Capua,  and 
helped  much  in  the  circulation  throughout  Europe 
of  the  Bidpai  literature.  In  more  recent  times  the 
fables  of  Lessing,  Krilof,  and  others,  have  been 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  Yiddish. 

The  ancient  Israelites  thus  appear  to  have  had 
the  beginnings  of  a  fable  literature  of  their  own, 
which  probably  disappeared  through  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Indian  and  Greek  fables  found  in  the 
Talmud  (sec  JSsor's  Fables  among  the  Jews). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chief  additions  to 
the  table  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  made 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  Jews  Berechiah 
ba-Nakdan  and  John  of  Capua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Ji lis,  Fables  of  JEsop,  vol.1..  London.  1888; 

idem,  Jewish  Diffusion  of  Fiith-Taii*.  in  Jewish  Tdeafa  pp. 

135-161:8.  Back,  in  Monatsschrift,  L876-86;   Landsberger, 

Jin  Fabeln  dee  Sophos,  1859,  [utroduction. 

J. 

FADL,  DA'TJD  ABU  AL- :  Karaite  physician  ; 
born  at  Cairo  11(>1 ;  died  there  about  1242.  Having 
studied  medicine  under  the  Jewish  physician  Hibat 
Allah     ibn    Jami',    and    under   Abu   al-Fada'il    ibn 
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Nakid,  he  became  the  court  physician  of  the  sultan 
Al  .Malik  al  Add  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Ayyub,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Salad  in.  He  was  also  chief  professor 
at  the  Al  Nasiri  hospital  at  Cairo,  where  he  had  a 
i  many  pupils,  among  them  being  the  historian 
Hi  n  Ai'i  dsaibi'ah.  The  latter  declared  that  Abu  al- 
Fadl  was  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  time  and 
that  his  success  in  curing  the  sick  was  miraculous 
Abu  al-Fadl  was  the  author  of  an  Arabic  pharma- 
ia  in  twelve  chapters,  entitled  "Akrabadhin," 
and  treating  chiefly  of  antidotes 

Bibliography:  IbnAbl  tJsalbi'ah, 'Di/un  aUAnha' fi  Taba- 
cO-AiO>ba\  ed.  Aug.  MQlIer,  U.  118-119,  Konlgsberg,  1884 : 
Carmoly,  In  Remu  Orientate,  1.  418 ;  Steinscnneider,  Jewish 
l,ii,  mi  in. .  pp.  195,  366,  note  16a;  Idem,  Btbl.  A.rab'TxuL 
i  154. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

FADUS  CUSPITJS:  Procurator  of  Judea  after 
the  'hath  of  Agrippa  I.  Appointed  by  Emperor 
Claudius  in  44  c.E. ,  la-  w  ent  t"  Palestine  in  t  he  same 
year,  and  found  the  inhabitants  of  Peraa  enga  ed 
in  open  hostilities  against  those  of  Philadelphia 
mi  account  of  boundary  disputes.  Fadus  soon 
restored  order,  but  In-  then  incensed  the  Jews  by  the 
unreasonable  demand  that  tin-  Bacred  vestments  of 

the  high  priest,  which  hail  been   in  the  hands  (if  the 

Romans  from  the  year  •;  in  36 c.E.,  hut  had  been 
restored  t"  tin/  Jews  by  Vitellius,  should  again 
be  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  Romans.     With  the 

sent  of  Fadus  and  tin-  Syrian  governor  Cassius 

Longinus,  theJews  sent  an  embassy  to  Koine,  which 
i  or  Claudius  the  revocation  of 
the  procurator's  demand.  Fadus  was  also  instru- 
mental in  checking  the  advance  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet  Theudas. 

Bibliography:  Jo  9,8  -:  xx.  1,  Uletseq.; 

1.664 ;  i. mi/.  Oesch.  itli  ed.,  tli.  TH\ 
ki'Hni'i.   Die  Ka  I        i  ratori  n    I ""  JvdUa,  in 

I  fUr  Katholischt  Theologte,  1888,  pp.  680  et  seq. 

II     Hi,. 

FAENZA  (NYJ"E):  City  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna,  ami  the  family  seat  of  the  Fin/i  accord 
big  to  a  tradition  of   the    family;  lla/liah   (Felice) 

lin/i  lived  there  as  early  as  1450.  The  physician 
Lazarus  Hebrasus,  prominent  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury on  account  of  his  w  ca It  h,  his  scholarship,  and  his 

benevolence  in  treating  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  the 
liturgical  poet  Raphael  (<3t)  benl  aacda  Faenza  were 
among  its  Jewish  citizens.  Several  of  the  hitter's 
piyvutitn  are  in  the  Roman  Mah/.or.     Raphael  ben 

baaC   sold  a  niah/or    to   I    ,/i.l    .  la  (   alliel  ino  in   Flnr 

enceinl458.    Joseph  Colon  (Responsa,  No   lii   ed 

Cremona,  p.  1  Hie)  mentions  a  decision  by  the  rab- 
binate of  Faenza  dating  from  this  same  period 

Bibliography  :  Cassel.  In  Erech  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section 
II.,  part  27,  p.  t53:   Zunz,   lAteraturgeech.   p.  385,  Addenda 
./.  !,>.  ;,'.  mi.  109  i  Bernardlnua  da  t  eltre,  In  Acta  Sancto- 
m,vUl.  9S6. 

I     I 

FAGIUS,  PAUL  (Paul  Biichlein) :  Christian 
Hebraist;  born  tit  Rheinzabern,  in  the  Kurpfalz, 
1504;  died  at  Cambridge,  England,  Nov.  18,  L540 

lie    studied    at     the    universities    of    I  leii  lei  I  n  1  t:    lltld 

Strasburg,  and  became  successively  pastoral  Isny, 
professor  and  preacher  at  tin-  University  of  Straa 
burg,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  He 
learned  Hebrew  from  Elijah  Lcvita  and  established 
a  ih  in.  u  press  at  l~m.     lie  translated  into  Latin 


the  following  works:  Firkc  Abot  (1541);  Levita's 
"Tishbi"  (1541);  Tobit  (1542);  "Alfabeta  de  lien 
Sira"  (1543);  "Sefer  Amanah"  (1542);  David 
Kimhi's  commentary  on  Psalms,  ch.  i.-.\.  (1544);  a 
part  of  the  festival  prayers  under  the  title  "Prajca- 
tiones"  (1042).  He  also  edited  Targum  Onkelos 
( 1546),  and  wrote  an  exegetical  work  on  tin:  first  four 
chapters  of  Qenesis  (1542) ;  an  elementary  Hebrew 
grammar  (1543);  and  two  hooks,  "Liber  Fidei  sen 
Veritatis"  (1542)  and  "Parvus  Tractulus"  (1542), 
endeavoring  to  prove  from  the  works  of  two  Jews 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Bibliography:  WaiiLoioann.  in  llerznp-Haui-k,  Bcal-Encuc. 
v.  7:>S;  Steinscnneider,  in  Zeit.  ftti  II,  tyr.  Btbl.  li.  149. 
j.  C.  L. 

FAIRS:  Periodica]  assemblies  for  the  purchase 
and  the  sale  of  goods.  Talmudic  authorities  were 
opposed    to  the  attendance  of  Jews  at  fails  on    the 

ground  that  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  pagan  festi- 
vals. The  Talmudic  word  lor  fair,  "yarid,"  which 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is,  according  to 
Hoffmann  (" Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,"  1896,  pp. 
241-246),  akin  to  the  Arabic  "warad"  (to  go 
down  lo  the  wateri,  and  originated  in  the  relig- 
ious processions  made  to  the  ponds  near  the  temples. 

There  were  three  cities  in  Palestine  in 

Ancient       which    fairs  were  held — Gaza,  Tyre, 

Fairs.        andBohna;  the  last-named isspecially 

denounced  as  an  idolatrous  place  (Yer. 
'Ah.  Zarah  i.  4;  Gen.  R.  xlvii.).  In  contrast  with  the 
custom  of  tin-  time  of  F/.ckicl,  when  the  .lews  trans- 
acted ad  sorts  of  business  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre  (xxvii. 
17),  only  slave-buying  was  permitted  by  the  Talmud- 
ic authorities,  and  that  only  in  order  that  the  slaves 
might  he  taken  away  from  idolatry  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah 
i.  1.  I).  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  having  bought  a  pair 
of  sandals  at  the  lair  held  at  Tyre,  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  R.  Jacob  b.  R.  Abba  (ib.). 

During  the  Middle  Ages  these  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  .lews  were  the  chief  Ire  pi  enters  of  the 

fairs,  even  in  places  where  their  permanent  residence 

was  forbidden  b)  law.  I'.ul  they  had  to  pay  special 
admission-fees.  For  instance,  at  the  three  animal 
fairs  held  at  l.eipsic  in  the  last  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth cent  u  iv  the  Jewish  mere-hauls,  on  I  heir  arrival 
at  tin-  gate  of  the  town,  were  required  to  purchase 
tickets  al  the  price  of  ten  thalcrs  and  four  groschen 
each,  while  women  and  servants  were  amerced 
in  half  that  sum  The  authorities  of  Leipsic 
kept  a  careful  register  of  the  names  of  all  I  In- 
Jewish  merchants  who  attended  the  fairs,  and  de 
ducteda  percentage  from  their  earnings.  During 
the  years  1675  id"1  the  number  of  Jewish  mer- 
chants arriving  al  the  Leipsic  fairs  was  18,182, 
among  them  being  2,862  women,  servants,  brokers, 
and  musicians,  who  were  admitted  at  half  price; 
their   admission  fees   alone    amounted    to    178,000 

thalcrs.      It    was    riistommy     to    liny    goods    at    the 

Easter  fair  ami  pay  lor  them  ai    the   Michaelmas 

one.     Fill    dining    the    Middle    Au.es   fails    wire   not 

merely  centers  of  trade  fortheJews;  the\  were  also 
rendezvous    for    Talmudic  scholars,   especially   in 

Poland,    when-    scholars    who    had    just,    completed 
their  terms  at   the  yeshibol    would   gather  in   him 
do  ils,  with  their  masters — in  summer,  at  the  fairs  of 
Zaslavl  and   Jaroslav;  in   winter,   at    Lemberg  and 
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Lubliu.     Public  disputations  on  rabbinical  matters 
11  ere  held  at  the  fairs. 

On  these  occasions  marriages  were  also  arranged 
— according  to  Hanover.    "Yewen  Mezulah,"  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  annually.     .lair  Hayyim 
Bacharach  reports  that  he  made  several  speeches, 
the   first    when    he    was   twenty-four 
Students  at  years  old,  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort -on- 
the  Fairs,    t lie  .Main  ("Hawwot  Ya'ir,"  p.  230a). 
At  a  still  earlier  period  Jews  in  great 
numbers   attended   the   fairs   at    Troyes   (France), 
especially  at  the  time  of  Rashi.     At  these  meetings 
important  points  concerning  Judaism  were  decided. 
The   Council   of   Four  Lands,  instituted   about,  the 
middle  of   the  sixteenth  century,  originated   at  the 
fairs  of  Lublin  and  Jaroslav. 

In  Little  Russia  Jews  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
tiits  in  1707,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main. The  great,  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod  is  a 
modern  counterpart,  frequented  by  Jews  from  Per 
sia,  India,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  whose  merchandise 
Ci  insists  mainly  of  Asiatic  fancy  goods.  At  the  fairs 
of  Kharkov  and  Poltava  contracts  for  very  large 
amounts  are  closed  with  the  Jews,  who  trade  chiefly 
in  wool,  grain,  and  leather.  The  business  of  the  fair 
of  Kiev  is  also  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  originally  dealt  in  sugar.  As  Jews  are  I 
allowed  to  live  in  Great  Russia,  only  merchants  of 
the  first  and  second  gilds  and  their  agents  may  at- 
tend the  fairs  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  Irbit,  Kiev,  and 
Kharkov. 

Bibliography  :  Gr&tz,  Oesch.36  ed  .  i.\.  444:  Nathan  Hanover, 
)',  »,  n-Mi  iiihili.  Dyhernfurth,  1727:  Jair  Hayyim  Bacharach, 
Hinnrnt  Yn'ir.  p.  230a,  Frankfurt-un-tlie-Main.  1739 ;  Abra- 
hams, Jewish  Lit*  in  tin  Mi,liih  .l,i,>,  pp.  172.  "1(>,  Lon- 
don. 1896;  Isidore  Levi,  in  Ft.  E.J.  xliii.  lie  .1  .-,,/.:  M.  Freti- 
dentiiai.  JUdtiche  Besucher '/-  /■  !,■  ipzigt  r  Messen  in  1675-99. 
Frankfnrt-on-tlH'-Main,  1902;  Gradovski,  Torgvgya  l'ruvii 
Yirri'iier  v  Bosxii,  p.  35,  St.  Petersburg,  1886;  Mysh.  Buko- 
vodstvn  I,  Russkim  Zaknnam  ol'i  vreyakh, p.2fj&,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 189& 
I).  M.   Sel. 

FAIRY-TALES.     See  Folk-Tales. 

FAITH  (ruiDK:  comp  JON,  Dent,  xxxii  21); 
In  Biblical  and  rabbinical  literature,  and  hence  in 
the  Jewish  conception,  " faith  "  denotes  not  belief  in 
a  dogmatic  sense  (see  Saul  of  Tarsus),  but  either 
(a)  faithfulness  (from  the  passive  form  " ne'eman " 
=  "trusted"  or  "trustworthy,"  Dent  I.e.;  comp 
Dent,  xxxii  4  "  a  god  of  faithfulness"  ["emunah"; 
A  V  " truth "];Ps.  xxxvi.  6[A.  V.  5];  Prov.  xx.  6, 
xxviii.  80-  "a  man  of  faithfulness"  [A.  V.  "a  faith- 
ful man"];  Hosea  ii  22  [A.  V.  20]:  "I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness":  Jer.  vii.  28: 
"faithfulness  [A.  V.  "truth"]  is  perished":  Ecclus 
[Sirach]  xlvi   15)  or  (6)  confidence  and  trust  in  Cod. 

in  His  word,  or  in  His  messenger  (Hah.  ii.  1:  "The 
just  shall  live  by  Ids  faith":  comp.  Gen.  xv.  ."i  |A 
V.  6]  "  lie  (Abraham]  believed  in  the  Lord:  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness";  II  Chron. 
w  '.'o:  ••  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  Cod.  so  shall  ye 
be  established " ;  Isa.  vii.lt:  "If  ye  will  not  believe 
(that  is.  have  faith],  surely  ye  shall  not  be  estab 
lished  "i 

In  this  sense  of  perfect  trust  in  Cod  the  Rabbis 
laud  and  insist  on  faith  as  highly  meritorious  (see  the 
classical  passage  mi  "aiiian  ih  "  in  Mek.,  lieshallah. 
6  with  reference  to  Ex    xiv.  81);  whereas  those  lack- 


ing faith  ("mehusare  amanah,"  .Mek..  Beshallah, 
Shirah,  2;  comp.  bXtyomeroi  [=  "  men  of  little  faith  " 
=  flJlDN  'JDp].  Matt.  vi.  30),  are  greatly  blamed: 
the  world's  decline  is  brought  about  by  the  disap 
pearance  of  "  the  men  of  faith  "  (Sotah  ix.  12). 

Only  in  medieval  times  did  the  word  "emunah  " 
(faith)  receive  the  meaning  of  dogmatic  belief,  on 
which  see  Autici.es  of  Faith. 

K. 

FAITUSI,    BARUCH   B.    SOLOMON: 

Preacher  in  Tunis  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  inclined  toward  mystical  and 
cabalistic  studies.  His  "  Mckor  Baruk,"  containing 
sermons  on  the  weekly  portions,  commentaries  on 
various  Talmudic  treatises,  and  cabalistic  discourses, 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Joshua  ben  Abra- 
ham Lombroso  in  Leghorn  (1790). 

s.  s  M.  K. 

FAITUSI,  JACOB  B.  ABRAHAM  :  Talmud 
ist  •  lived  in  Tunis,  and  later  in  Jerusalem ;  died  at 
Algiers  July,  1812.  He  traveled  in  the  interest 
of  the  Jerusalem  community.  He  wrote:  "Berit 
Ya'akob,"  containing  sermons,  a  commentary  on  Be- 
zalel's  "Shittah  Mekubbezet"  on  Sotah,  and  notes  of 
the  Geonim  on  Nedarim  and  Nazir,  with  elucidations 
by  Abraham  b,  Musa  (Leghorn,  L800);  "  Mi/.bah 
Kapparah,"  containing  commentaries  (his  own  and 
others)  on  various  Talmudic  treatises,  and  several 
sermons  on  charity  (ib.  1810;  2ded.,  Lemberg,  1861); 
"  Yerek  Ya'akob."  containing  cabalistic  notes  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
as  well  as  responsa.  edited  by  David  Hayyim  Fai- 
tusi,  son  of  the  author. 
Bibliography  :  razes.  Notes  BiMvwrapMtoues.pp.  VHetseq,; 

Zedner,  Cut.  llilir.  Unities  Iirit.  Mils.  p.  x'74. 

s.  s.  M.   K. 

FALAISE  (Hebrew.  XP^D  or  NB>«5>B):  Capital 
of  the  arrondissement  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
in  Normandy,  France,  and  till  120G  under  English 
rule  It  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  Jewish 
community  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Jacob  and  Morel- 
lus  of  "Falesia"  were  among  the  Jews  authorized 
(1204)  to  live  at  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  A  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequerof  Fnlaise,  issued  in  1220  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  Jew  of  Bernai,  made  all  the 
citizens  responsible,  excepting  those  who  had  re- 
sponded to  his  cries  for  help.  In  1299  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jew  Abraham  and  his  coreligionists  of 
Falaise  amounted  to  seventy-five  livres. 

The  following  Jewish  scholars  of  Falaise  are 
known:  Simson  ben  Joseph,  the  tosafist ;  Samuel  ben 
Solomon,  called  also  •■  Sire  Morel  " ;  Hayyim  Paltiel , 
Moses  of  Falaise;  Yom-Tob  of  Falaise. 

Bibliography:  Delisle,  Catalogue  desArtes  ii*'  PhUippe- 
A  ugusti ,  p.  890;  Brussel,  1'saiji  des  Fit  '>.  vol.  i..  book  ii.,  eh. 
:>tt;  rump.  Bedarride,  Lesjuifsen  France,  etc.,  t»  '.'17:  Dep- 
pintr.  LesJuifsdann  U  Moyi  h  Age.  p.  120,  Fans.  1834;  Zunz, 

Z.    ',.    pp.   35,   .">(>,'    /iiIsmjii  ;    la  I  mi   N.ulia  in-r.    /,,  .  lialilnns 

Francais,  pp.  444  el  passim  :  R.  E. ./.  w.  255. 

Q.  S.  K. 

FALAO.UERA  (PALQUERA),  SHEM-TOB 
BEN  JOSEPH:  Spanish  philosopher  and  poet; 
born  1225;  died  after  1290.  Ib'  was  will  versed  in 
Arabic  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  had  a  line  critical 
sense.     Falaquera  unfortunately  gives  no  informa- 
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tion  concerning  his  own  personality.     He  was  the 
author  of . 

Iggerel  Hanhagat  ba-Gul  we  ba-Nefesh,  a  treatise  In  verse  on 
the  control  "i  tii--  body  and  tbe  - 

z.-m  ba-Yagon,  on  fortune. 

i  remona,  1550. 

Iggerel  ba-Wlkkuab,  a  dialogue  between  an  orthodox  Jew 
and  a  philosopher  on  tbe  harmony   "t  pbilosoph]  and 
inn,  being  an  attempl  i<>  prove  that  not  only  tbe  Bible,  bul 
.    [mud,  is  in  perfect  accord  wltb  pbl  Prague, 

Besbil  Bokmab,  treating  "i  moral  duties  i : i ■  i >  1  giving  tl 
"ethical  epistles  "  <■!  Aristotle  and  of 

ecessit]  ol  studying  philosophy,  in  this  Shem-Tob  treats 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  This  and  the  prece- 
ding worli  have  been  translated  Into  Latin  >  Bibllothegne  Natio- 
ns i .  Paris,  US.  Latin,  No.  8891  I 

Betei       ■  e  different  degrees  of  human  perfection; 

ed.  I,.  Venetianer,  1891. 

Ha-Mebakkesh,  a  survey  of  human  knowledge  In  the  form  of 
adlalogue  In  rimed  prose  Interspersed  with  verse,    This  work 
modellngol  the  "Reshll  B^okmah."    Amsterdam,  1779. 
Befer  ba-Nefesb,  a  psychological   t «-<*:* 1 1 ^, -  according  to  tin- 
\\  iceiina.     llroily,  ls:C. 
aentary  on  the  phjlosopblcal  part  of  the 
"Moreb  Nrhukini "  "f  Maimonides,  with  an  appendix. contain- 
big  correctlonsof  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Samuel  Ibn  Tlbbon. 
Presburg,  1837. 

Letter  in  defense  of  tin-  "Moreb  Nebuklm,"  which  bad  been 
attacked  bj  several  French  rabbis;  published  In  the"Minhat 
K.ena'ot."    Presburt 

K.Mi  "  Mekor'Hayyim,"  published  by 

Solomon  M unk  in  his"  Melanges  dePbllosopnleJulveel  Arabe." 

Paris.  1869. 

De*ot  lia-Filusuiiin.  containing  Aristotle's  "  Physics  ami  Meta- 

.1      id's  Intel  pretationa  (Steinscbnei- 

dor,  "Cat.  Bebr.  MSB."  Leyden,  No.  :.iii. 

Iggeiet  ba-Musar,  a  compllatl f  ethical  sentei s  (compi 

'.  Lit."  1879,  ]>.  '••■>'. 
UeglUat  ha-Ztkks  orical  work.no  longei  In  i 

toted  iii  the  "  sfebakkesh." 

a-Halom,  a  treatisi ln-iun».  mentioned  m  "  Mo- 

Uoreb,"  I1L,  ch.  19,  p.  131. 

Bibliography:  Munk,  Melange*  it  PhOosophU  Juivt  el 
Ami",  pp.491  4'>i;  Benan.  /Lverroea  el  VAverro\»met\m. 
183.  Is;;  Kaufmann,  Stndien  lifter  Salomon  ton  Qa 

1899,    pi..    1-3;  Stelnscbnelder,   Cat.  /(•»».   '■,,!,.   fSSi  2518; 
Idem,  //•'./.  Ueliers.  pp.8,  Is.  37,  358,  380,  i."';  Gndemann, 
u  csen.  i.  165  157  ;  Grfitz,  G&tcli. 
\n  scboun,  l'n in  Z'lf'in.  i.  it. ;  i..  Vene- 

tianer, Semtoh  ii'ii  Fala  Kera,  Id   naauar  y.*i<in  *;.  mft . 
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FALASHAS:  Jews  of  Abyssinia.     Acolonyof 
its  in  Abyssinia  known  under  the  denomi 

n  of  "  Falashas  "  or  "  Emigrants. "   Theyari  al  o 
called  "Kaiia";  in  theWalkail  and  Tchelga regions 

nr  known  as  "  Foggara,"  and  the  [lmormaa  it 

is  give  iln  n i  the  name  ol  "  Penjas."  In  their 
families  they  make  use  of  the  expression  "house  of 
[srael,"  or  simply  "  Israel  ";  the  word  "  Aihud  "  (= 
••.lew  ")isalmosl  unknown  The  origin oi  the  Fala 
alias  is  unknown.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
by  them  and  recorded  by  Bruce,  who  travel  ed 
Abyssinia  in  tin'  eights  nth  century,  they  lefl  Jeru 

i  in  the  retinue  of  Menilek,  iln-  son  of  Boloi 

and  ill.-  Queen  of  Sheba.     After  a  lengthy  n  sidence 

ie  coast,  about  the  time  when  iln1  commen  ■  oi 

the  Red  Bca  passed  inn.  foreign  hands  they  appear 

i' i  have  withdrawn  into  the  interior  of  iln-  country, 

.  applied  themselves  to  the  fabrication  of 

pottery      Others  belli  t  <  the  Falashas  to  in-  descend - 

■  .I  prisoners  ol  Shalmanesi f  Jews  driven 

from  .India  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Titus  and  Vespasian      Bul  Joseph  I  lair  v v. 
who  visited   them   in    1868,  thinks   thai    the  Jew 
lab  i  lemenl  id'  the  Falashas  proceeds  espei  lallj  from 


tin-  Himyarites  captured  in  Ethiopia  by  the  kin;; 
Caleb,  conqueror  oi  Dhu-Nuwas.  Taking  refuge  in 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Takazze,  they  converted 
a  pan  of  theAgaus,  and  through  intermixture  with 
them  produced  tin-  Falasha  type.  This  opinion  ap- 
pears  to  ho  i he  more  probable. 
Tin-  Falashas  an-  in  general  darker  and  more  cor 

pulent  than  the  Amharas,  ai ig  whom  they  live. 

Their  hair  is  shorter  and  often  curly;  their  eyes  are 
smaller,  and  their  laces  not  so  long.  Their  houses  are 
built  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  other  Abys- 

si  nia  us  ;   they  use  the  same  implements  and  speak  the 

same  language.     Their  usual  food  is 

Manners,     till'  or  "dagussa,"  and  they  do  not  eat 

Customs,      raw    meat.      Their  drink   is   liydromel 

Dress.       or  beer  made  from  the  dagussa  grains. 

Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Christians;  their  priests  wear  turbans  like  Christian 
priests.  The  Roman  toga  is  their  gala-dress;  during 
work  they  wear  short  trousers  or  a  waist-cloth  de- 
scending to  the  knees.  For  out-of-door  wear  the 
women  put  on  a  long  shift  edged  with  different 
colors;    they  also  wear  bracelets  and  earrings,  but 

do  not  pierce  the  nose  as  do   the  tribes  of  the   Tijrre 

district      Laymen  have  no  headdress,  but  usually 

shave  the  head;  and  they  walk  barefoot.  The 
woman  is  the  equal  of  the  man.  and  is  neither  veiled 

nor  confined  in  a  separate  abode.  Married  couples 
apply  themselves  to  their  occupations  in  unison. 

The  Falashas  ply  all  trades,  though  agriculture  is 
their  chief  occupation.  They  make  the  articles  nec- 
essary for  the  home  or  the  field;  they  become  ma- 
sons, architects,  blacksmiths,  and  weavers,  but  reject 

commerce,  They  main  at  a  mature  age,  and  are 
monogamous.  Divorces,  which  are  very  infrequent, 
take  place  in  public  assembly  and  not  by  writing 
The  children  are  taught  by  the  "  debt  eras  "  or  scribes; 
<-il in  at  ion  is  very  rudimentary,  and  consists  in  teach- 
ing them  to  read  the  Bible  (especially  the  Psalter) 
and  sacred  history,  and  to  recite  prayers.  Writing 
is  seldom  taught.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Falashas 
rally  speak  Amharic,  the  official  language  ol 
Abyssinia,    bul    in    their   homes  they  employ  an 

Agau   dialect,  which   is  known   under  the  name   of 

"  Falashina  "  or  "Kailina."     In  the  Kuara  region,  to 

the  noil  hues!  of  Lake  Tana,  it  has  a  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation li  is  i  iiis  dialect  into  which  they  trans- 
late the  Bible  and  in  which  the]  recite  their  prayers. 

The  leaders  of  the  Falashas  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  "in/irim."  "kohanim."  and  "debteras." 
The  ne/iiiin  arc  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Abba 

Ze'ira  in  the  fourth  century.  They  live  together  in 
large  numbers,  and  eat  onlj  food  pic  pared  by  one  of 

thfiirown  number.     They  are  visited  by  other  Fala 

alias,  and  when  the  first-born  is  not  redeemed  he  is 
given  over  tbenezirim.  The  kohanim  live  with  the 
other  Falashas,  often  taking  the  placeof  the  nezi- 
riin,  by  whom  1 1 1 ■  ■  \  are  ordained  Tiny  arc  com 
lulled  to  marry;  but  when  the  wife  dies  they  do 
not  many  again,     They  arc  the  ritual  slaughterers, 

and  receive   part  of   the  animal   offered.      The  debt 

eras  assist  t  he  kohanim  in  their  «  ork, 

The  religion  ol  the  Falashas  is  pure  Mosaism,  based 
upon  the  F.ihiopie  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  bul 
modified   by   the   fact    that    they  are  ignorant   "f 

the   Hebrew    language.      Indeed,  they  appear  never 
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to  have    known    the   Hebrew    text   of  the  Bible. 

Tiny    have   no   Hebrew  books  at  all.    despite   the 

exaggerated    reports  of  some  schol- 

Leaders      ars  (Ludolf,  "Hist.  /Ethiopica,"  i.  14; 

and  "Orient,   Lit."  1848,   p.  262).     They 

Religion  read  the  Bible  in  Gee/,  and  know  noth- 
of  the  ing  of  Mishnah  or  Talmud,  although 
Falashas.  there  area  few  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Falasha  and  Rabbinic,  Karaite, 
and  Samaritan  observances.  They  follow  generally 
the  Pentateuch,  but  do  not  observe  the  customs  con- 
nected with  the  zizit,  tefillin,  and  mezuzot;  nor  do 
they  celebrate  either  Purim  or  Ilanukkah.  They 
keep  the  Sabbath  very  rigorously,  calling  it  "Sanbat 
Kadma'i,"  following  the  tradition  that  the  Sabbath 
was  created  before  heaven  and  earth.  In  fact,  they 
believe  Sanbat  to  be  an  angel  placed  over  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  who 
will  precede 
them  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  The 
kohanim  spend 
Friday  night  in 
the  "masjid" 
(synagogue), 
and  commence 
their  prayers 
with  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock. 
After  prayers 
the  people  bring 
their  food  to  the 
masjid,  and  all 
eat  there  to- 
gether. On  Sab- 
bath they  do  not 
light  a  tire,  nor 
do  they  cross  a 
river.  They 
sanctify  the  new 
moon,  fasting  on 
the  eve.     They 

preserve  in  "Nisan,"  "Ab,"  "Lul,"  and  "Teshran," 
some  remembrance  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
months,  though  in  ordinary  life  they  use  the  solar 
cycle. 

Every  four  years  the  Falashas  add  a  month  in 
order  to  equalize  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year. 
They  fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  every  month  in  re- 
membrance of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  twelfth 
day  in  honor  of  the  angel  Michael,  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth in  remembrance  of  the  Passover  and  Pen 
tecost.  The  yearly  celebration  of  the  Passover  is 
Observed  in  the  following  manner:  On  theeleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  and  until  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  they  eat  only  a  peeuliarsort  of  bread 
called  "shimbera."  They  slaughter  the  paschal  lamb 
at  sunset  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Their  mazzah  is 
made  of  shimbera  and  wheat.  Pentecost  is  celebrated 
■  m  the  l2thof  si  wan.  as  they  commence  to  count  from 
the  Ias1  daj  of  the  Passover  festival.       It. is  forthem 

also  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  haw.      New-Year's 

Din  is  called  the  "Festival  of  Shoferot";   the  Day 

ol    Atonement,  the  "  Day  of  Forgiveness,"  on  which 


Falasha  Woman,  Showing  Full  Face  and  Proflle. 

(After  Lefelmre,  "  Voyage  en  Abyssinie.") 


day  God  appeared  to  Jacob.     During  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  they  do  not  build  booths,  bvit,  accord- 
ing   to   Flad,   eat    mazzot    for   seven 
Festivals,     days.       The    last    day    of    the    ninth 
month  is  the  Festival  of  Ingathering, 
when  they  go  up  into  the  mountains,  taking  gifts 
to  the  nezirim,  and  pray  and  offer  sacrifices.     The 
tenth  day  is  the  Harvest  Festival,  when  they  give 
tithes  to  the  kohanim.     They  have  many  fast-days 
— e.g.,  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple, from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  Tammuz.     They  do  not 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 
The  synagogue  or  masjid  of  the  Falashas  consists 
of  a  Hol)r  of  Holies  and  a  sanctuary.     To  the  rightof 
the  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  a  table  on  which  is 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Law;   to  the  left  are  the 

vestments  of  the 
priests.  Two 
vessels  are 
placed  til  ere, 
one  containing 
the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  the 
other  "  the  water 
of  sin."  On  the 
righl  hand  of  the 
eastern  gate  is  a 
stone  altar  5x5 
ells,  and  one  ell 
high.  The  wo- 
men's court  is  to 
the  south  of  the 
masjid, whilethe 
congregation  as- 
sembles in  the 
northern  end. 
Offerings  are 
made  more  fre- 
quently than  is 
commanded  by 
the  Pentateuch. 
The  ceremonials 
are  accompanied 
with  the  noise  of  sistra,  together  with  the  burning  of 
incense;  after  each  passage,  recited  in  Geez,  the 
translation  is  read  in  Kailina,  and  the  hymns  are  also 
chanted  in  that  dialect.  Circumcision  is  performed 
on  the  eighth  day,  on  both  girls  and  boys;  the  oper- 
ator is  a  woman.  If  the  eighth  day  falls  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  ninth. 
When  the  firstborn  is  not  redeemed  by  money  he 
i^  trained  as  a  nazir.  A  first-born  must  marry  a 
woman  who  also  is  a  first-born.  The  first-born  of 
animals  is  given  to  the  priest  when  it  is  one  year  old. 
The  Falashas  are  monogamists;  tiny  know  noth- 
ing of  the  levirate.  Before  death  they  make  confes- 
sion to  a  nazir.  The  mourners  put  dust  on  their 
heads  and  cut  themselves,  while  the  nazirs  recite 
psalms  and  players.  They  bury  their  dead  at  once, 
in  it  in  Collins,  but  in  graves  lined  with  stones. 
Lamentations  are  continued  for  seven  days;  on  the 
third  and  seventh  days  an  offering  is  brought,  and 
it  is  believed  that  until  this  has  been  done  the  soul 
remains  in  the  '•  valley  of  death."  During  the  seven 
days   the   mourners'    food   is   brought    to    them   by 
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friends.  Among  the  Falashas,  as  among  the  Chris 
tians,  are  found  hermits  who  enjoy  a  great  reputation 
for  knowledge  and  sanctity.  'Piny  are  the  fathers  of 
families  who  have  made  rows  of  chastity  after  the 
death  of  their  wives. 

The  Falashas  observe  verj  carefully  the  distinc 
tionsb.  iu  een"  clean"  and  "unclean."  N<  \t  to  each 
dwelling  is  a  tent  to  which  the  unclean  person  re- 
tires. At  the  end  of  the  day  he  must  bathe  In  the 
of  a  death  the  mourners  retire  for  seven  days. 
The  Falashas  are  also  verj  careful  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals in  strict  accordance  with  the  ritual.  Before 
being  cooked  the  flesh  is  cul  into  small  pieces,  and 
any  traces  of  blood  which  remain  are  removed. 
Tin  y  know  nothing,  however,  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween that  which  is  "meaty"  and  thai   which  is 


form  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dem- 
bea  and  of  Tchelga,  and  are  much  scattered  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Tana,  in  Kuara,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  tenth  century  a  Jewish   queen   named  "Ju- 
dith "  (or  "Esther"  or  "  T.  tdae-Gobaz  "),  at  the  head 
of  the   Falashas  of  the  province  of 
Dis-  Semien,  appears  to  have  dethroned  a 

tribution  king  of  Abyssinia  at  Axum,  and  to 
andHistory.  have  established  a  dynasty  which 
occupied  the  throne  for  about  three 
centuries.  Joseph  Hale  vy  has  doubted  this  story,  and 
not  without  cause,  as  further  researches  have  shown. 
Under  the  rule  of  Ainda  Seyon  I.  (1314-44)  Jews 
dwelt  in  Semien.  Wogara,  Salamt,  and  Sagade.     One 

of  this  king's  generals  sii  \<\  >n  ssed  a  rebellion  in  Bega- 

meder,  inhabited  by  Christians  converted  to  Juda- 


fouuba  (Tillage  Bl   f.ihtnkab. 

(Ah*r   1  I  AmODg  tbl   Falnshju.") 


"milky."     They  wash  their  hands  and  recite  certain 

i  before  eating. 
The  prayers  of  the  Falashas  have  been  published, 

with    a    Hebrew    translation,    by   -I.    Ilalevy   (Paris, 
1VT7)    f i   a    manuscript    which    he    brought    back 

with  him  from  Abyssinia.    The  following  may  si  rve 

as  a  specie 

"Praised  be  Thou,  God  ..f  tsrael, i  ol    ibraham, God  of 

Isaac, i  "f  Jacob,  God  "f  the  whole  earth.    God,  give  us  Thy 

blearing.    Bless  us  with  tin-  blessing  with  which  Thou  iliiisi 
Lbrabam.    Bli      us  as  Tl  use  of 

\tiit. it. i  [a  cbarltal  ■  volng  out  and  our 

coming-in,  Thon  who  art  the  keeper  "(  Israel.    Keep  us  In 

i    i  -I-!    ii     •    lieavi  us.    Lei  tin'    i       

Hen.     'men  I" 

Falashas  exisl  In  Tigre,  In  Shire,  among  the 
Azobo-Qalla8,  and  as  far  as  Shoa  In  Amhara  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  Walkait  and 
along  the  Takazze,  from  the  Semien  tothc  I 
Less  numerous  to  the  easl  of  bike  Tana,  thej  are 
not  found  at  all  in  Miethya  andGojam;  bul  they 


ism.  A  Falasha  revoll  took  place  under  Ishak  (1412- 
S9)  The  reign  of  Zara'  Ya'ekob  (1484  68)  was  also 
troubled  by  a  rebellion  of  Amba  Nahad,  the  governor 
of  Balamant ;  of  Bagay,  governor  of  Semien  ;  and  of 

Kanliba.  all  of  whom  had  abjured    Christianity  and 

become  Jews.  The  latter  were  then  rigorously  per- 
secuted, as  also  mull  rone  Markos,  general  of  Baeda 

Man  am  (1  Ids    7s,,  Bon  of  Zara'   Va'ckoli. 

The  wars  which  took  place  i"  tween  the  Abyssin 
iansand  the  Mussulmans  during  the  reigns  of  Lebna 
i'       ell  1508   mi  and  Galawdewos  (1540-  59)  proba 
biy  produced  an  alliance  for  common  di  fense  be 
i  ween  the  Christians  and  .lews  of  Abyssinia;  but  the 
latter  were  again  attacked  by  Minas  (1559  68),  who 
during  the  first  yearol  bis  reign  proceeded  to  Semien 
and  made  war  upon  Rade'el  the  Falasha.     This  war 
was  continued  by  his  successor.  Sartsa  Dengell  1568 
1591 1      .\  I  lout  1578  the  latter  engaged  in  battle  with 

the  Abatis,  a  Falasha  tribe,  at  Waina  |),iua,  and  ex- 
terminated them.     Two  years  laterhemadeanexpe- 
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dition  into  Semien,  seized  upon  Rade'et,  and  carried 
Uim  off  tn  Waj.  In  1582  lie  conquered  Kalef,  an- 
otlier  Jewish  chief  of  Semien,  and  in  1587  made  a 
fresh  incursion  into  the  country,  attacked  Gushn, 
brother  of  Gedewon,  and  slew  him.  At  last  in  1588 
he  carried  his  anus  into  Kuara.  Under  the  reign  of 
Susenyos  (1607-32)  Gedewon  revolted  and  was  sub- 
dued; he  was  killed  by  this  ruler  in  liiiii,  and  the 
Falashas  of  Deinliea.  terrified  by  the  emperor's 
cruelty,  embraced  Christianity.  In  1 627  a  battle 
occurred  between  Susenyos  and  the  Falashas.  To 
ward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  seem 
still  tn  have  had  a  separate  political  existence  in 
Semien,  but  they  were  at  that  time  finally  reduced 
to  vassalage.  In  Gondar  they  are  the  masons  and 
smiths  ("Israelitische  Annalen,"  1839,  p.  71);  in 
otlier  places,  also  carpenters,  merchants,  and  agricul- 
turists. In  1894  Falashas  commenced  to  arrive  at 
Massuah  on  the  coast,  desirous  of  advancing  trade 
with  Italy  ("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  Oct.  5,  1894,  p.  4). 
King  Theodore,  approached  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries who  wished  to  convert  the  Abyssinians,  author- 
ized them  to  attempt  the  conversion  only  of  the 
Falashas. 

In  Hebrew  writings  there  are  only  a  few  and,  in 
general,  indistinct  references  to  the  Falashas.  The 
earliest  account  is  in  the  diary  of  Eldad  the  Danite 
(9th  cent.).  His  account,  especially  of  the  halakot 
ot'  the  Abyssinian  Jews,  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
A.  Epstein  (" Eldad  ha-Dani."  Presburg,1891).  Must 
of  the  references  date  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  are  connected  with  the  reports 
of  "Prester  John  "  and  of  the  existence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  There  is  an  evident  confusion  between 
the  Jews  of  Abyssinia  and  those  of  India  (both  coun- 
tries called  "  Cush  "  or  "  Ethiopia  '').  David  ibn  Alii 
Zimra  (1479-1589)  mentions  in  his  Responsa  (iv.  219) 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  Falashas.  There  is  a  pos- 
sible reference  in  ( ibadiah  of  Bertinoro  (1488).  The 
cabalist  Abraham  Levi  (1528),  writing  from  Jerusa- 
lem, speaks  of  Falasha  as  being  three  days'  journey 
from  Suakin  ;  he  speaks  of  a  Jewish  king,  and  a  Chris- 
tian king,  Theodoras,  who  killed  10,000  Jews  in  Sa 
lima  in  1504.  Levi's  contemporary,  Israel,  mentions 
in  a  letter  Jews  who  came  from  Cush,  and  a  Jewish 
king  who  had  Mohammedan  and  Christian  subjects. 
Elijah  of  Pesaro  (1532)  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  Habesh, 
while  Isaac  ibn  'Akrish  (1550),in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Isul  Mebasser,"  reports  that  he  heard  fromanAbys 
sinian  envoy  in  Constantinople  that  the  Moham- 
medan governor  there  would  have  been  annihilated 
had  il  nol  been  forthe  help  of  tile  Jewish  prince  and 
his  12,000  horsemen.  The  Falashas  arc  further  men- 
tioned h.\  Moses  de  Rossi  (15:34  ;  "J.  Q.  R."  ix.  493); 
Abraham  Yagel  (16th  cent,  i,  who  speaks  of  them  as 
inhabiting  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  and  Muses 
Edrei  I  1630),  who  knew  of  a  Jewish  king.  Elcazar.  in 
Abyssinia.  .Must  of  i  hose  references  are  to  be  found 
in  N'oubauer's  article  in  " Sammelband"  iv.  of  the 
Mekize  Nirdamin.and  in  "  J.  Q.  Ii."  vol  i  ("Where 
An  tin  Ten  Tribes?  ")  Compare  also  Lewin,  "  Wo 
Warendie  Zehn  Staninu  [sraeiszuSucheu?"  Frank 
fort-on-lhe  Main,   1901. 


:  .1.  t.uiiiiir.   Nisi.   Mthiopica,  Frankfort-on- 
il :  J.  Brine.  Voyage  mn  Smi, lis  iiu  Nil  Pen- 


Bun  una;  M-in  : 

Hi. •-Mum.  1681  :  .1.  Bruce,  Vintage  < 

limit  hs  .1  inii'i  ■  '771.  et   XT,  :  (transl.  bj  .1. 

H.  Castera),  London,  1790;  II.  Salt,    Voyage  in    Abyssinie 


(transl.  by  Provost),  Parts  and  Geneva,  1812:  Idem,  Voyage 
in  Abyssinit  (transl.  bj  Henry),  Paria,  1816;  Combes  anil 
Taiiiisier.  Voyage  en  Abyssinie  de  1886  d  1857,  ii».  1838:  Koi. 
Basset,  Etudes  surVHistoire  d'Ethiopie,  In  Journal  Asia- 
tique,  ill.  1882;  J.  Perruchon,  Vie  de  Lalibala,  Roi  d'Ethto- 
I'ii .  ih.  1892;  idem,  Histoire  des  Querres  tPAmda-Seyon,  in 
Jinn  mil  AsiatUme,  lb.  1890;  Idem.  /,'  8 1  Tironiquesde  Zafa 
Ya'cii>ii>  1 1  ih-  llii'nlii  Mdrydm, ib.  1893;  idem,  Hist.  aVEs- 
Hender,d'Amda-Seyon  11.  et  deNd'od,  Roisd'Ethiopie,  in 
.limniiil  Asia-time,  ib.  1894;  F.  M.  E.  Pereira,  Historta  di 
Minas.  AdemasSagad,  Reide  Ethiopia.  Lisbon,  1888 :  idem. 
Chronica  de  Susenyos,  lb.  1892;  Marius  Saineano,  VAbys- 
sinie  dans  In  Seconal  Moitiedu  Xl'I.  Steele.  Leipslr  ami 
Bucharest.  1892;  Guillaume Lejean,  Theodore  II.,  le  Nouvel 
Empire  d'Abyssitiie,  Paris,  1865;Gonti  Rossini,  Appunti 
ill  i  issrrrnzuiiii  sni  lie  Zague  e  Takla  llntiiiiunn,  Knnie, 
1895;  Josepb  HaleVy,  Excursion  Chez  les  Falaehet,  in  Bul- 
letin de  In  SociHe  de  Qiographie  de  Paris.  March  April, 
18t)9;  A.  d'Abbadie,  Rqpporl  sue  les  Falaeha,  in  Anli. 
1st.  ts4ti;  m.  Had,  .1  Short  Description  of  the  Falasha 
innl  Kmnants,  London,  1866;  Ger.  tratisi.  Basel,  1869; 
Jews  in  Abyssinia,  in  Christian  Observer, London,  1869;  A. 
Loewy,  The  Falashas,  in  Jew.  Citron.  London,  Deo.  5,  1890; 
LUZZattO,  Meiiniieesuelis  Juifs  d"Aliyssinie  OU  Fnlnshns. 
in  Arch.  Isr.  is-):.'  and  1853;  Metz,  Znr  Gesch.  iter  Fuln- 
sehas,  in  Mntiatsschrift.  1S78  and  1879;  Morais,  The  Fain- 
sluts,  in  /Vim  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  1880;  L.  stein,  Die 
Juiien  in  Ahessinieti  iFalaschas),  Amsterdam,  1881;  H.A. 
stern.  Wanderings  Among  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia, 
London,  1862;  Cyrus  Adler,  Bibliography  of  tin  Falashas, 
in  Amtriean  Hebrew,  March  16, 1894 ;  I.ewin,  Fin  Verlas- 
scner  Bruderstamm,  In  Bloch's  Wochenschrift,  Feb.  7. 
I'.hi;.  P.  s:,. 

J.   1).  Pi:.— G. 

FALCES  or  FALCET  (D'D^D)  :  A  town  near 
Lerin,  Navarre.  Its  Jewish  community  suffered 
greatly  during  the  persecution  of  1:328.  In  13G6  it 
contained  only  eighteen  families.  Isaac  Bonafos  b. 
Shealtiel,  son-in-law  of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  lived  there, 
probably  as  a  physician. 

Bibliography:  Isaac  b.  Bnesnet,  Responsa,  Nos.  71-77,133- 
147;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  Jet-  Jmien  in  Spanien,  i.  45,  86. 
g.  M.  K. 

FALCON.     See  Prey.  Birds  of. 

FALERO,  ABRAHAM  ABOAB :  Portuguese 
philanthropist ;  died  at  Verona  1042.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  perhaps  even 
tit.  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  he  settled  at  Hamburg. 
There  he  built  a  synagogue,  named  "  Keter  Torab," 
for  the  Portuguese  community,  lie  founded yeshi- 
bot,  wherever  he  could,  bis  activity  in  this  respect 
extending  even  to  Palestine,  and  be  was  known  as 
one  who  spent  large  stuns  in  the  ransom  of  captives. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  went  to  Verona  to 
see  his  son  R.  Samuel  Aboab,  and  died  there. 

Bibliography:   Grgtz,   Oesr.h.  8d  ed.,   ix.  20;    Kayserling, 
Sephardim,  p.  310 ;  Azariah  Figo,  Binah  la-' It  Urn,  84b-sua, 
Berlin,  1799;  S.  ,J.  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  6. 
1).  M.  Sel. 

FALK,  EDUARD :  German  publicist;  died  in 
Paris  July  7,  1N(!3.  Originally  destined  for  a  hut 
eanlile  caieer,  he  later  tinned  to  study,  and  after 
having  passed  his  examination  at  the  gymnasium, 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  l*.">s.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
I  he  state  as  assessor,  and  began  at.  the  same  time  his 
career  as  journalist,  writing  for  the  "Magdeburger 
Zeit  ting."  lie  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  qui  s 
tions  of  the  day,  as  "Brennuszug  und  Moskowiton 
thum,  Mahnruf  an  das  Deutsche  Yolk"  (1859),  in 
which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon  III.,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cubing,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his  writings, 
he  published  this  pamphlet  in  an  enlarged  edition 
under  the  title  "Die  Despoten  als  Hcvolulionnre  " 
He  also  wrote :  "  Preussen'sAufgabein  Deutschland : 
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Rechtsstaal  Wider  Revolution,"  1859  "Deutsche 
Federn  in  Oesterreich's  Doppeladler " ;  "Gallischer 
Judaskuss,  Antworl  auf  Edmond  About's  Schrift 
Preussen  irn  Jahre  I860,"  I860 :  "  Manner  und  Maass 
regcln,"  a  defense  of  self-government;  "Der  Em 
larvte  Palmerston,"  1861;  and  "Die  Verfassung 
England's,"  1862,  whichayear  later  passed  ii 

lition  and  an  English  translation.  He  tlien 
went  tu  Paris  in  prepare  himsell  for  a  new  work  on 
the  development  of  political  law  in  the  European 
states  since  the  French  Revolution,  with  w  bich  he  had 
hoped  to  enter  upon  an  academic  career  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  French 
capital,  being  run  over  by  an  omnibus. 

Bibliography:  .iihi.  Zi  if.  tlcsJud.  1863,  pp.  iss 

D. 

FALK,   HAYYIM    SAMUEL    JACOB    (also 
known  as  De  Falk,  Dr.  Falk,  or  Falkon) :    Eng 


Fulk.  me  "  Ba'al  B6 

(Aft-i     I  ] 

li-li  cabalisl  and  mystic;  born  about    1708;  died  in 

London  April  IT.  1782.     S< ■  writers  give  Furtli 

others  Podolia  (Podhayce),  as  his  birthplace  He 
«as  known  as  the  "  Ba'al  Shem  "  of  London,  Falk 
left  a  diary,  now  in  tin-  library  ot  the  bet  lia  mid 
rash  of  the  United  Synagogue,  which  is  a  quaint 

mi  illiy  of  dreams,  records  of  charitable  gifts   i k 

lists,  cabalistic  names  of  angels,  lists  of  pledges,  and 
cooking  recipes. 

Falk's  contemporary  I!.  Jacob  Emden  de inces 

him  vehemently  Ihi  rent  of  the  false  Messiah, 

bbethai  /.'in,  and  accuses  him  ol  having  slid 

lered  the  excommunicated  Ji  ■■■■  Moses  David  ol  Pod 

Falk  probably  belonged  i le  ol  the  fan 

taslic  sects  that  arose  at  tliis  time  in  consequ 

"i  the  Bhabbethaian  craze,  but  nothing  definite  is. 

known  of  his  early  life  except  thai  hi*  mother  was 


buried   at    Fiirth.   to  which   cot  a    be   be- 

queathed a  sum  of  money.  Falk  claimed  to  possess 
thaumaturgic  powers  and  to  be  able  to  discover  hid- 
den treasure.  Archenholz  ("England  und  [talien," 
i  249)  recounts  certain  marvels  which  he  had  seen 
performed  by  Falk  in  Brunswick,  and  which  he  at- 
tributes i"  a  special  knowledge  "f  chemistry.  In 
Westphalia  al  one  time  Falk  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  as  a  sorcerer,  but  escaped  to  England. 

Received  in  London  with  hospitality,  Falk  rapidly 
gained  fame  as  acabalist  and  worker  of  miracles, 
and  many  stories  of  his  powers  were  current.  He 
could  cause  a  small  tapir  to  remain  alight  for 
weeks;  an  incantation  would  till  his  cellar  with 
i  ial  plate  left  with  a  pawnbroker  would  fjlide 
hack  into  his  house.  When  a  fire  threatened  to  des 
troy  the  Great  Synagogue  he  averted  the  disaster 
by  writing  four  Hebrew  letters  on  the  pillars  of  the 

door.     In  a  letter  to  Emden Sussman  Shesnowzi 

saj  -  of  Falk 

"His  chamber  is  ligl i  up  by  a  silver  candlestick  on  the 

wall,  with  a  central  eight-branched  lami le  of  pure  silver  ol 

beaten  work.    And  albeit  it  contained  oil  to  burn  a  day  and  a 
II  remained  enkindled  torthree  weeks.    On  one  occasion 

he  remained  secluded  In  bis  room  torsi*  weeks  without at 

or  drink.    When  at  the  conclusl il  tins  period  ten  persons 

were  summoned  to  enter,  they  found  him  seated  on  a  sort  of 
throne,  ins  bead  covered  with  a  golden  turban,  a  golden  cbain 
round  Ins  neck  with  a  pendent  silver  star  on  which  sacred 
names  were  Inscribed.  Verily  this  man  stands  alone  In  his 
generation   hy  reason  of  his  knowledge  ol    holy   mysteries.    I 

:n i  recount  to  you  all  the  wonders  be  accomplishes.    lam 

grateful  In  that  I  have  i n  found  worthy  to  be  received  among 

those  whodwell  within  the  shadow  ol  his  wisdom." 

Tidings  of  these  strange  proceedings  s i  reached 

the  outer  world,  and  Falk  began  to  have  visitors  of 
distinction.  Aicheiih.il/  mentions  a  royal  prince 
who  applied  to  Falk  in  his  quest  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  was  denied  admittance.  Hayyim 
\/nlai  mentions  ("Ma'gal  Tob,"  p.  18b)  that  when 
in  I'.nis  he  was  told  by  the  Marchess  de  Crona  that 
the  Ba'al  Shem  of  London  bad  taught  her  Cabala. 
Falk  seems  also  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
that  strange  adventurer  Baron  Theodor  de  Neuhoff, 

w  ho.  expel  In  I  to  nil  his  sell  lilaile  kingdom  of  Cor- 
sica, settled  in  London  and  endeavored  to  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes  bj  the  discovery  of  ocean  treasures. 
Falk  records  a  mysterious  meeting  with  Prince 
Czartoryski,  probably  the  governor  general  of  Podo- 
lia, and  with  one  Emanuel,  whom  he  describes  as 
"aservant  of  the  King  of  France."  He  is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  given  the  Duke  of  Oilcans,  to  insure 
his  succession  to  the  throne,  a  talisman,  consisting 
of  a  ring,  which  Philippe  Egalite,  before  mounting 
the  scaffold,  is  saiil  to  have  sent  to  a  .lew  ess.  Juliet 
Qoudchaux,  who  passed  it  on  to  his  son,  subse 
quently  King  Louis  Philippe. 

Falk's  principal  friends  were  the  London  hankers 

Aanm   Goldsmid  and   his  son.     Pawnbroking  and 

essful    speculation  enabled   him  to  acquire  a 

comfortable  fortune.     He  lefl  large  sums  of  i j 

to  charity,  and  il ecrscers  of  the  United  Syna 

ue  in   London  siill  distribute  annually  certain 
pa\  no  nis  lefl  by  him  for  the  poor 

I'.i hi  n m ,i:  v en v :    Emden's    Polemical     Worlax    Alexander, 
Wemoirs  n)   B.   Qoldgmid;   Jew.   Chron.   March  9,   1888; 
Archenholz,  Bnoland  und   Halten,  I.  219;   Von  Gleli 
1 1,  ,  id  n  ;    Herman    Ldlei .   Thi    BacU-Shi  m    ••' 

i -  ii,  i"  /■'  rlfnei  /     ttichi  (ft,  1908,  pp.  I  i. 
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X.ATTT     JACOB  JOSHUA  BEN    ZEBI 
HIKSCH.'  £  JacBob  Joshua  be*  Z,,u  Htbs,  . 

''^Tlr  ,-Ufl  JOSHUA  BEN  ALEXAN- 
^fHAKOHEN:  Polish  Talmudist;  born  at 
DER  HA-^J1"         Maroh  29  1614     Hisname 

H:K";'i:Moim,b»Iti».WalkKohen-)  He 
Halt"  an.    v     w„Tplative  Moses  Isserles  and  of  bol- 

«-"?«-«---" 

1°8  a  g^tauthority  on  rabbinical  matters.  At  the 
wasagieat  j  Lands  ]U   160l] 

meeting   of  the  Council  a  proposals 

'llin^,huKri;UUFalkanl  Enoch  Hendel  b. 
were  approved.     In  11    l  ""*"  yi  which 

N  r  .kwaSe' author  of  various  works,  which  are 

;r  "»s.;"  S  «£  —  ^  «^« 

Yisrael  "  a  double  commentary  to  the  foui  lunm 
(Stat  commentary,  entitled  "DerishaV contains 

SISmSSbT  V  Mishpat,  n-kfoM 
Ji     Main   1713-16;  and  Orah  Hayyim,  Berlin  1767), 

reK  to  the  prohibition  of  usury    followed  bj 
"tnkk-mot"  (ordinances  bv  the  Rabbis).  Sulz- 
TT  „■ m ■ ■  I  ene  Yehoshua.''  homilies  in  the  order 
bach,  1693;     fene  leuosu      ,  _  ha-Hosa- 

of  the  parashiyyot .   Zolk.ev   1748,     be f er  ha  H    ^ 

KsaiS?Sea°wS  Ashen  m-H-fc 

S £cr nfurth.  1796;  novel.,-  on  «»■££££, 
Dteionorio,  1. 116 ;  BUDer,  j.oi6uut- ^  ^    gEL 

TALk  MAX:    Hungarian  statesman  and  jour- 
naKsToo'rfaT  Budapest  I  >ct.  7,  1828.      The  strait- 

"Staumsta -?  his  parents  threw  hun  at  an 

earlv  aee  upon  his  own  resources.  He  g.uc  pmate 
SnsWwas  the  first  to  translate >  into  German 
the  works  of  the  great  Hunganan  lyric  poet  moo 
K)  He  also  translated  into  Hungarian  the  Plays 
.,1  Hugo      Having  embraced  Christianit5  and 

^bilnedh^degreef. V*^*JbS£ 

be  went  to  Vienna  to  study,  and  when  the ,  HbvoTO 

tionof  March,  1848,  broke  oul  he  joined  th<  stud 
tZ legion,  doing  yeoman's  service  in  the  caused 
|jbertj  He  also  contributed  to  the  "Studenten 
Kurier"  and  "Der  Freimuthige." 

The  outcome  of  the  rising  ol  October  left  Falk 

penniless  and  on  th  despair.     A"'-^ 

article  ,-,„.  the"Oesterreichische  Zei- 

funJ»  advocating  the  restorati I   the  Hunganan 

constitution   and   emphasizing   its  ;«P«t««^ 
Austria  itself.      The  article  decided  Falk  s  future 


caret,r.  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  paper  and 
SnedonitsstaJuntiltwassuspen^dbytte 

government.  F,dk  J-J^^£L&S 
^•^fn  Hun  arv  nd  with  those  contributed 
rthe  4esSToy»  thek  the  leading  Hungarian 
paper  won  him  the  recognition  of  Hungarian  pa- 

r  '  He  was  soon  brought  into  personal  rela- 
ys witfthl  great  political  leaders  of  the  county 
Sg  them  being.  Coln,S,,i,;ban)^che:y,iiH, 

"Count  Szechenyi  ami  His   lime     is  aim 

of  Hungarian   to   the   Empress    Elizabeth,    whose 
f,pr^t  in  Hungary  was  due  to  a  large  extent 
T'hT  T  i"   Sumed  to  his  native  city 
L  became  editor-in-chief  ""£££** 

.sKeCbren  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House 
Crosg  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Stephen. 

Pul!<i«  Na0V  I*i :■>  ■■  S.  V  .  jj     jjl 

FALKENSOHN,    ISSACHAB  BEHB.     See 

B^EKSONrEEBDINAND:     German  physi- 
•  tn,lui-al  writer-  born  at  Konigsberg  Aug. 

TlS-Pdtdtie-Aug.31,1900.  lie  was  edu- 
cated a  'the  universities  of  Konigsberg   Berlin   and 

SsnatWe  Uv  and  in  1844  was  appointed  physician 
to  Spoor  of  the  Jewish  community,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  ohristian 

anawasiua  accused  of 

ITftTvisrsbere  in  tlie  sam<    ycai, 

F;;;;"J;4!;;:\i-.asae,ivein!;;;b,i;,andat 

the  time  of  his  death  was  senior  of  the  chamoei  ot 

,„i,.„    /;,    1845;    "Giordano  Bruno,      1846,       Jie 
wit  w  "  isss    "Reisebilder,"  1890. 

JEpSStsrwaKwaw* 

ben?,  1898.  F,  T.  H. 

PALE  OF  ANGELS:  The  conception  of  fallen 
*£Tangels  who,  for  wilful,  rebellious  conduct 
agfm8tGodg  orthrough  weakness  under  temptation. 
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thereby  forfeiting  their  angelic  dignity,  were  de 
graded  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  mischief  or  shamt 
..n  earth  or  in  a  place  of  punishment-  is  «  ide-spread. 
Indications  of  this  belief,  behind  which  probably 
lies  the  symbolizing  of  an  astronomical  phenomi 

the  shooting  '■tars,  are  met  with  in   Isa.  xiv. 
12  (comp      Job    xxxviii.  81;  32;   see  Constbu 
noNs)      But  ii  is  in  apo.  writings  that  this 

notion  assumes  crystallized  definite 

In  ness  and  is  brought  into  n  lationswitb 

Apocalyp-    the  theological  problem  of  the  origin 

tic  and  nature  of  evil  and  sin,     That  Satan 

Writing-s.    fell  from  heaven  with  the  velocity  of 

lightning  isa  NewTestamenl  concep 

ii.. n  (Luke  x.  Is:  Rev.  xii.  7  10).     Originally  Satan 

one  of  God's  angels,  Lucifer,  who,  lusting  for 
was  degraded.    Samael(Talk.,  Gen 

originally  the  chief  of  the  angels  around  God's 
throne,  becomes  the  angel  of  death  and  the  "chief- 
tain of  all  the  Satans"  (Deul    R.  xi.;  comp.  Matt. 

XXV       111. 

Bn1  it  is  especially  Samhazai  and  Azael  of  whom 
the  fall  is  narrated.  In  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan  to 
\i.  4  they  appear  us  the  "nefilim"  (A.  V. 
"giants"),  undoubtedlj  in  consequence  of  an  in 
correct  interpretation  of  this  word  as  "those  thai 
d  "  'r!i.'  Btory  of  these  two  angels  is 
found  in  briel  foi  m  in  Yalk.,  <  len  1 1 .  it  lias  bei  a 
pnblisii.il  bj  .1.  Ilinik  i"  K.  II  "  iv.  127;  originally  in 
Vfidrash  Abkir;  comp.  Rashi,  i'oma  67b;  Geiger, 
"Was  Hal  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthume  Auf 
genoinmen '.' "  p    107 1. 

A-  in  tin-  case  of  man,  so  in  that  of  the  angels 

« aii  was  the  cause  of  tin'  lapse.     Naamah,  the 

will-  of   Xi.ali  (Gen.    I!,  xxiii.   lit.  was 

Woman      one  ol  thewomen  whose  great  beauty 
the  Cause    tempted    tin-  angels   i < >  sin   (Nahma- 

of  Fall.       aides  to  Gen.  i  v.  22)      As  regards  Aza 

/il  and  Samhazai.  mentioned   above 

it   was  a  young   woman  named  "vncD'N  ("Isfai 

•■  Esther  ">  thai   proved  fatal  to  their  virtue,     These 

els,  seeing  God's  grief  over  the  corruption  ol  1 be 

sons  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  _'-7),  volunteered  to  descend  to 

earth  for  tin-  purpose  of  proving  their  < tention 

that,  asthcj  bad  foretold  at  the  creation  of  Adam,  the 

weakness  of  man  i  I's.  viii.  5)  "as  a  I ■  responsible 

for  his  immorality  In  their  new  surroundings  thej 
themselves  yielded  in  the  blandishments  of  women. 
Samhazai  especially  became  passionately  enamored 
ol  [star.  She,  however,  would  yield  tohisimpor 
tunities  only  on  tin-  condition  that,  be  tell  her  the 
name  of  Yuwn   (see  God,   Names  of),  by   virtue 

of   which   In1  «as  enabled   t turn   to  heaven. 

As  s as  she  «as  possessed  oi  the  secret,  shi  rosi 

to  heaven  herself,  nnd  <  i « »<  1  rewarded  her  constancy 
in  assigning  her  a  place  in  tin-  constellation  of 
Kiniah  Samhazai  ami  his  companion  thereupon 
took  to  themselves  wives  ami  begal  children  (comp 
ii..  bene Elohim,  Gen.  \i  4).  .\hiatron  soon  after 
■ .-  word  I..  Samhazai  concerning  the  approaching 

flood.    This  announce) t  ol  the  world's  ami  his 

own  children's  impending  .1 n  brings  Samhazai  t" 

id   I..    - uspend    himself  midwaj    !»■ 

tween  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  penitent  po 

In-  has  remained  ever  since.     Azazel,  who  deals  in 

rich  aihni nl>  ami   flnc  garments  for  "..nun.  con 


ti  lines  in  his  evil  ways,  seducing  men  by  his  tain  iful 

wares  (hence  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel  cm  the  Daj  of 
Atonement  i. 

Variants  of  this  story  are  m.t  rare.  According  to 
Pirke  R.    El.   xxii..   "the    angels    that    tell   from 

heaven."  seeing  the  shameless  attire  of  the  men  ami 
women  in  Cain's  family,  hail  intercourse  with  the 
"omen,  anil  in  eonseqiience  were  deprived    of  their 

garment  of  flaming  tire  ami  were  clothed  in  ordinary 
materia]  of  dust.  They  also  lost,  their  angelic 
strength  and  stature.  Samael  was  the  leader  of  a 
whole  hand  of  rebellious  angels  (ib.  xiii. ). 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch  eighteen  angels  are  named 
i  Enoch,  vi.  7)  as  chief  participators  in  the  conspiracy 
to  mate  with  women,     Samiaza  is  the  leader,  and 

Azael  is  one  of  the  number  (hut   see  Charles,  "  Book 

of  Enoch,"  p.  61,  note  to  vi.  xi.).  Azael,  however. 
imparts  to  men  all  sorts  of  useful  as  well  as 
secret  knowledge  and  the  art  of  beautifying  eyes 
Enoch,  viii.  1;  comp  Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  vi. 
I).  For  other  versions  of  the  story  or  reminiscences 
thereof,    see    Book   of  .luhilees.  v.    1,    6-11;   vii.   21. 

25;  Test.  I'atr..  Reuben,  5,  and  Naphtali,  :il :  Jose- 
phus,  "Ant."i.  8.  §  1;  Philo,  "De  Gigantibus." 

The   later  Jewish  tradition,  shocked  at  the  notion 

of  the   angels'    fall,  insisted   upon   interpreting   the 

bene   Elohim  of  Gen.  vi.  1-4  as  referring  to  men 

(Gen.    R,    xxvi.:    "sons  of  judges"; 

Later         comp.  Tryphon  in  Justin.  "Dial,  cum 

Jewish       Tryph."  p.79).    The  Samaritan  version 

Tradition,     reads  muSi."  '33;    Onkelos,  K'3"l3"l- 

The  "Sefer  ha  Vashar"  ("Bereshit," 

end)  .ascribes  the  shameful  conduct  to  magistrates 

and  judges  (see  Charles.  "  Book  of  Jubilees,"  p    '■'■'■, 

II. .In 

The  cabalists  give  the  older  view.     In  the  Zohar 

(iii.  '.'US.    ed.   Mantua)    A/a  and    A/.ael    fall    and    are 

punished  by  being  chained  to  the  mountains  of 
darkness.     According  to  another   passage  (i,    87), 

the.-  two  rebelled  against  God  and  were  hurled 
from  heaven,  and  they  now  teach  men  all  kinds..! 
sorcery  (fur  other  quotations  from  cabalistic  com 
inentaiies   on   the   Pentateuch   see  Gri'iiibnuni,  "  ( !e 

sammelte  AufsStze  zur  Sprach-  und  Sagenkunde," 
p.  71). 

Allusions  to  these  fallen  angels  occur  also  in  the 
Koran  (sura  ii.  llli);  but  their  names  are  there  given 
as  "llatut"  and  ".Marul."  Their  fate  in  Arabic 
tradition    is    identical    with    that   of    Samhazai    nnd 

Azael  (Geiger,  I.e.  p.  109).     The  refusal  to  worship 

Adam  (suras  ii.  :!•.',  vii.  1  I .  XV.  29,  xxxviii.  71!)  brings 
on    the   Fall,  just  as  it  dues  in  the   Midrash  Bereshit 

Rabbati  ol  l!  Moses  ha  Darshan  (see  Grunbaum,  I.e. 

,.  ro) 

Bibliography:     GrQnbaum,    Qesammelte    AufMtze    zur 
Sprach   and  Sagenkunde,  Berlin,  1901. 

E.  G.   II 

FALL  OF  MAN:     A  change  from   the  beatific 

Condition,  due  to  the  alleged  original  depra\it\  of 
the  human  race.  The  events  narrated  in  (Jen.  iii. 
leading  up  to  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Fve  from 

Eden  are  held  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 

man  and  to  be  the  historical  warrant  for  its  assump 
lion.  Accord  in  g  to  this  doctrine,  man  (and  "on  inn  ) 
was  lust  created  perfect  and  without  sin.  Placed 
bj  God  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  found  his  wants 
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provided  for.  In  a  state  of  innocence,  he  was  not 
aware  of  Ins  nudity,  since,  not  having  sinned,  he 
was  without  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  sense 
of  shame  Mud  not  vet  been  aroused  in  him.  Man  could 
have  continued  in  this  blissful  condition  and  would 
never  have  tasted  either  the  bitterness  of  guilt  or  that 
of  death  had  he  not  disobeyed  the  divine  command, 
according  to  which  be  was  not  to  partake  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life,  under  penalty  of  immediate  death. 
(See  Adam;  Eden;  Eve.)  Expelled  from  the  garden 
under  the  curse  which  their  disobedience  brought 
upon  them,  Adam  and  Eve  were  doomed  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  pain  which  was  the  prelude  to  death.  Hap- 
piness, innocence,  and  dcathlessness  were  forever 
forfeited.  And  in  their  fall  were  involved  all  of 
their  descendants,  none  of  whom  in  consequence  was 
exempt  from  the  corruption  of  death  and  from  sin. 

This  theological  construction  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  assumes  the  historical  authenticity  of  the 
account;  and  finds  corroborative  evidence  in  the 
many  stories  current  among  various  races  positing 
at  the  beginning  of  human  history  a  similar  state  of 
blissful  perfection  which,  through  the  misdeeds  of 
man,  came  irretrievably  to  an  end,  giving  way  to 
conditions  the  reverse  of  those  hitherto  prevailing. 
Among  these  stories,  that  of  Zoroastrian  origin,  con- 
cerning Yima,  the  first  man,  presents  a  striking  par- 
allel to  Genesis.  Having  committed  sin,  he  is  cast 
out  of  his  primeval  paradise  into  the  power  of  the 
serpent,  which  brings  about  bis  death.  In  a  later 
version  concerning  the  first  pair,  Masha  and  Ma- 
shyaua,  is  introduced  the  incident  of  eating  forbid- 
den fruit  at  the  instigation  of  the  lying  spirit.  For 
other  parallels  see  J.  Baring-Gould.  "'  Legends  of 
Old  Testament  Characters"  ;  Tuch.  "Genesis,"  on 
Gen.  iii. 

The  critical  school   views  these  parallels  in  the 

light  of  non  Hebrew  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 

with  which  Gen.  iii.  is  also  concerned. 

Views  of  viz.,  the  origin  of  evil.  This  prob- 
the  Critical  lem  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 

School.  human  thought  impressed  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  psychic  unity  of  the  human  race,  found 
similar  solution.  Sin  and  suffering,  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  and  human  misery,  arc  correlatives  in  all 
early  religious  conceits.  As  actual  man  suffered, 
struggled,  and  died,  this  fate  must  have  been  brought 
upon  him  by  disobedience  t"  the  divine  will  and  by 
disregard  of  divine  commands.  Under  tribal  organ- 
ization and  law,  combined  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  clan  for  the  deeds  of  its  component  tin  tubers 
was  an  axiomatic  proposition.  The  guilt  of  the 
father  necessarily  involved  all  his  descendants  in  its 
consequences.  These  two  factors — the  one  psycho- 
logical and  religious,  the  other  sociological — are  the 
dominant  notes  in  the  various  stories  concerning  the 
forfeiture  of  pristine  happiness  and  deathlessness 
by  man's  sin. 

Biology  and  anthropology  are  in  accord  in  demon- 
strating that  the  assumed  state  of  perfection  and 
moral  innocency  is  never  found  in  the  beginning 
of  human  civilization.  Thin-  is  no  proof  of  a  fall 
either  physical  or  moral.  Tin-  reverse  is.  on  the 
whole,  true:  all  evidence  points  to  a  rise  from  prim 

itive  imperfection. 


The  story  in  Gen,  iii.  belongs,  in  all  probability, 
like  the  other  incidents  related  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis up  to  the  twelfth  chapter,  to  a  cycle  of  adapta- 
tions from  Assyro-Babylonian  creation-  and  origin- 
myths  (see  Cosmogony;  Eden),  though  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  tempta- 
tion and  expulsion  has  not  as  yet.  been  found  in  the 
tablets.  Two  human  figures,  with  a  serpent  behind 
them,  stretching  out  their  bands  toward  the  fruit  of 
a  tree,  are  depicted  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder;  but 
the  rendering  of  the  third  creation-tablet  is  so  much 
in  doubt  that  no  conclusion  may  safely  be  based 
on  this  representation  (see  Sayce,  "Ancient.  Monu- 
ments"; Schrader,  "K.  A.  T."  2d  ed.,  p.  37;  Davis. 
"Genesis  and  Semitic  Traditions"). 

The  Biblical  myth  elaborates  also  culture  elements. 
It  reflects  the  consciousness  that  in  remote  days  man 
was  vegetarian  and  existed  in  a  state  of  absolute 
nudity,  fig-leaves  and  other  foliage  furnishing  the 
first  coverings  when  advancing  culture  aroused  a 
certain  sense  of  shame,  while  subsequently  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  came  to  be  utilized  for  more 
complete  dress. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  man  is  never  appealed  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  either  as  a  historical  event  or 
as  supporting  a  theological  construction  of  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  sin.  The  translation  in  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  Job  xxxi.  33  and 
Relation  to  Hoseavi.  7  ("Adam"  for  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testa-  D1X),  even  if  correct,  would  not  sub- 
ment  stantiate  the  point  in  issue,  that  the 
Theology.  Old  Testament  theology  based  its 
doctrine  of  sin  on  the  fall  of  Adam. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any 
writings  before  the  post-exilic  prophets  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  9;  Isa.  li.  3;  but  comp.  Hen.  \iii.  10, 
and  even  in  these  no  reference  is  found  to  the  Fall. 
The  contention  that,  notwithstanding  this  surprising 
absence  of  reference  to  the  story  and  the  theme,  I  lie 
Hebrews  of  Biblical  timesncvcrtbclessentertained  I  he 
notion  that  through  the  fall  of  the  first  man  their  own 
nature  was  corrupted,  is  untenable.  Ps.  Ii.  5,  the  clas- 
sic passage  of  the  defenders  of  the  theory,  is,  under  a 
fair  interpretation,  merely  the  avowal  of  the  author 
that  when  he  or  the  Israel  of  whom  he  speaks  was 
born,  Israel  was  unfaithful  to  Yttwii;  and  Ps.  xiv. 
3  does  not  give  a  general  statement  applicable  to  the 
human  race,  but  depicts  a  condition  existing  at  a 
certain  period  in  Israel. 

The  fall  of  man,  as  a  theological  concept,  begins 
to  appear  only  in  the  late  Apocrypha  and  pseudepi- 
grapha,  probably  under  Essenic  (if  not  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian)  influences.  In  II  Esd.  iii.  7  it  is  stated  that 
when  Adam  was  punished  with  death,  bis  posterity 
also  was  included  in  the  decree  (the  variants  in  the 
versions,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Latin, 
all  point  to  a  Hebrew  mill).  II  Esd.  iii.  21  has: 
"For  on  account  of  his  evil  will  the  first  Adam 
fell  into  sin  and  guilt,  and,  like  him,  all  that  were 
born  of  him."  This  view  is  again  stated  in  eh. 
vii.  48:  "O  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done!  When 
thou  sinnest,  thy  fall  did  net  come  over  thee  alone, 
but  upon  us,  as  well,  thy  descendants"  (comp. 
Ecclus.  [SirachJ  xxv.  21,  "from  woman  was  the  be 
ginning  of  sin;  on  her  account  must  we  all  die"). 
Similarly,  in   the   Apocalypse  of  Baruch   (xvii.  3) 
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A'lam  is  blamed  for  the  shortening  of  the  years  of 
his  progeny.  Yet  it  would  be  hasty  to  hold  thai  in 
iIm  se  books  the  doctrine  is  advanced  with  the  rigid- 
ity of  an  established  dogma.  Even  in  II  Esd.  iii.  9 
the  thesis  is  suggested  that  the  consequence  of  the 
Fall  came  to  an  end  with  the  Flood,  when  a  genera- 
tion of  i>i<ms  men  sprang  from  Noah,  and  that  it 
was  only  their  descendants  who  wantonly  brought 
corruption  again  into  the  world. 

Philo's    allegorical    interpretation    ("De   Mundi 

Opiflcio,"  §  56),  making  of  the  Biblical  incidents 

typical    occurrences   (i     ypaTa  rimav), 

Philo's       represents  a  phase  of  Jewish  thought 

Views.  on  the  whole  more  in  accord  with  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  on  the  Kail  and 
on  sin  than  is  the  quasi-dogmatic  position  of  II 
Esdras,  According  to  Philo,  Adam  typifies  the  ra- 
tional, Eve  the  sensuous,  element  of  human  nature; 
while  the  serpent  is  the  Bymbolof  carnal  lust  ami 
pleasure.  After  Philo,  Samuel  Eirsch,  among  mod 
•  mi  expounders,  treats  the  fall  of  man  as  a  typical 
exposition  of  the  psychological  processes  which  pre- 
cede sin  (temptation)  and  gradually  (through  self- 
deception)  culminate  in  actual  sin  (sec  his  Cate 
cbiem,  ch.  ii.  I. 

The  sin  of  Adam,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  had  cer- 
tain grievous  results  for  him  and  for  the  earth.  The 
Shekinah  left  earth  after  his  fall  (Gen.  B.  xix. ; 
Tan..  I'ekude.  6).  Be  himself  lost  his  personal  splen- 
dor, deathlessness,  and  gigantic  stature  (see  Adam). 
All  men  were  doomed  thenceforth  to  die;  none,  not 
even  the  most  just,  might  escape  the  common  fate ; 
the  old  temptation  of  the  serpent  suffices  to  bring 

h  ath  I  Ii.  B    17a;  Shah  55b)      Adam  wished,  there 

f.ire,  to  refrain  from  ] xeating  children;  but,  learn- 
ing that  the  Torah  would  be  given  to  Israel,  was 

induced  to  change   his  mind  ((Jen.   Ii. 

Views  of     wi.i.    Through  the  illicit  intercourse 

the  Rabbis,  of    Eve   with    the   serpent,  however 

the  nat  ure  of  her  descendants  was  cor 

ruptcil,  Israel  alone  overcoming  this  fatal  defect  l>\ 

tting  the  Torah  at  Sinai,  which  had  been  offered 

to  and  rejected  by  all  other  nations (Shab.  1  L6a;  'Ab. 

Zarah22b     Feb.  108b).     [f  Israel  had  not  made  the 

[en  calf,  death  would  have  been  removed  from 

the  midst  of  Israel  (Shall.  B8a;  com  p.  'Ab.  Zarah  5a). 

Pious  men  and  women  overcame,  at  least  partially, 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,    Moses,   Aaron,   and    .Miriam  did  not  suffer 

death  at  the  hand  of    the  angel  of  death  ;   t  ley  died 

through  God's  kiss  (np'SMS),  and  even  their  bodies 

were    not   ( -iiuied    by    worms   (B.   B.  17a;    M.   K. 

38a;  Derek  ErezZufal  I,  Jacob  and  others  entered 
Into  paradise  while  living  (Ta'an   5b;    Derek  Ere? 

Zuta  i  )      While  thus  ii  is  not  altogether  true  that 

the  tall  of  man  had  no   place  in   the  theology  of  the 

Talmudists  (against  Nager,  "Die  Religionsphiloso 

phie    des   Talmud.":'    9)    it    i-.    a     fact    that    for  the 

most  part  the  foregoing  notions  were  men-  homilel 
ieal  speculations  that  never  crystallized  into  definite 
dogmas.     R.  Ammi's  thesis  (Shab   55a)  founded  on 

l'./ek.    xviii.    20,  that   every    death    is    caused   bj   m 

eu  tual  sin,  is  entitled  i"  recognition  as  clearly  as  the 

opinion    held    by  his  disputant,  Simeon   h.   Elea 

/ei  who  contends  that  death  is  the  result  of  the 
Fall. 


Iii  modern  Jewish  thought  the  fall  of  man  is  with  - 
out  dogmatic  importance  (see  Original  Sin;  con- 
sult, however,  lieuanio/.cgli.  "  Morale  Juive el  Morale 
(  hretienne  '  p.  117;  David  Casl.lli,  '  11  Messia  Se- 
C lo  o  Ii  Bbrei,"  p.  179,  Florence.  1874). 

k  E.  G,  H. 

FALLOW  DEER.      See  ROEBUCK. 

FALSE    IMPRISONMENT.      Sec   Impkison- 

Ml.\  I  . 

FALSE  WITNESS.     See  Evidence. 

FALSEHOOD.     See  1. mm. 

FAMIGLIA  ISRAELITICA.     See  Cokfu. 

FAMILIANTEN  GESETZ:  A  law  which 
required  everj  .hw  in  "the  countries  of  the  Bohe- 
mian crown"  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia)  to 
obtain   a  special   permit  from  the  state  before  he 

might  marry.  In  these  provinces  it  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  government  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  Jewish  residents,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  "  Familiaiiten  Gesetz"  was  passed. 
When  Maria  Theresa  revoked  her  edict  expelling  the 
.lews  from  these  provinces  (1745),  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  their  number  should  not  be  in- 
creased ;  even  her  son  Joseph  II.  reasserted  (17S0-90) 
the  condition.  In  17S7  a  census  was  taken  which 
showed  the  number  of  Jew  ish  families  in  Bohemia 
(8,541) and  Moravia (5, 106).  The  number  permitted 
in  Bohemia  was  increased  to  8,600,  in  Moravia  to 
5,400,  while  in  Austrian  Silesia  119  were  permitted 
(patent  for  Moravia,  Nov.  17,  1787;  for  Bohemia, 
various  royal  orders  in  1788-89;  for  Silesia.  Dec.  15, 
17SD.  In  Moravia  the  number  of  Familianten  was 
distributed  according  to  congregations,  the  largest 
being  Nikolsliurg  with  (120;  in  Bohemia  and  Aus- 
trian Silesia  the  Faniiliant  was  allowed  to  settle 
under  the  same  conditions  as  were  other  .lews. 

The  number  of  marriage  permits  issued  was  lim- 
ited to  the  cumber  of  deaths  among  the  Familiaiiten. 
An  applicant    for  a   permit   was  required  to  give 

surely  lor  the  payment  of  three  years'  taxes,  to- 
prove  thai  he  possessed  at  least  ISOO  florins,  to  show 
that  he  had  received  a  school  education,  lo  pass  an 
examination    in   Jewish    religion   according   to    Herz 

1 1 iim  m.ito  s  text  -I k,  "Bene  Zion,"  and  to  give  evi- 

dence  that  he  was  at  least  twenty  four  years  of  age. 

A  first  born  son,  a  school  teacher,  or  a  veteran  of 
the  army  had  precedence  over  other  candidates. 
The   license  was   issued   either  by  the  county  or  by 

the  provincial  authorities  (" Kreisamt "  or  " Guber- 

nium"). 

Besides  the  ordinary  Familianten  there  were 
those  who,  in  recognition  of  special  merit,  wore 
permitted  to  marry  as  "supernumeraries."  It  was 
a  rule,  however,  that  they  should  he  given  the 
first  license  vacated  by  death.  The  law  of  Francis  I. 
(Aug.  ii.  1797)   permitted  .lews   who    had   served   as 

volunteers  in  the  army  or  who  lived  exclusivel}  bj 

agriculture  or  by  technical  skill  to  marry  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  established  families.     Those 

w  ho  married  according  to  the  .lew  ish  law  and  with 

■  0 ii  license  wen-  called  "Magranten"  (emigrants) 
because  in  order  to  he  legally  married  they  had  to 

emigrate       Their     weddings     were    called    "e.inel 

U  ■',  hlillLt'S    " 
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This  law  was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of 
March  4,  1849,  which  made  all  civil  and  political 
rights  independent  of  religious  belief.  It  was.  how- 
ever, revived  in  a  different  form  by  a  law  of  March 
19,  1853,  which  declared  that  section  124  of  the  civil 
code,  demanding  a  court  license  ("  kreisamtlichc 
Bewilligung  ")  for  a  Jewish  marriage,  had  not.  been 
abrogated  by  the  constitution.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  former  condition  was  only  the 
abolition  of  the  fixed  number.  This  law  was  re- 
pealed  Nov.  29,  1859. 

BruLiOGRAPUY :  Hermann,  Qesch.  der  Juden  in  Btilimen, 
pp.  86  et  seqf.,  Vienna  and  Prague,  1819;  Scari,  Sj/stemattocAi 
Darstellung  derin  Betreff  der  Juden  in Mtthren und  im 
K.  K.  Anthrit  von  Schlesien  Wrlax&enen  Gesetze und  Ve- 
rordnungen^  pp.  3  et  so/.,  Bri'mn,  is:,.",;  Frankl-Grun,  Qesch. 
der  Juden   in    Kremsier,  i.  171.  ii.  -".',   Breslau,   1s;h>,  and 


Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  1898. 
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FAMILLE  DE  JACOB.     See  Periodicals. 
FAMILY  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  :  The  family 

includes  either  those  who  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon progenitor,  as  "bet  Dawid,"  the  house  (dynasty) 
of  David  (I  Sam.  xx.  16) ; "  bet  Lewi,"  the  house  (tribe) 
of  Levi  (Num.  xvii.  8);  "bet  Yisrael,"  the  house 
(nation)  of  Israel  (Ex.  xvi.  31);  or  a  body  of  persons 
who  form  one  household  under  one  head  and  one 
domestic  government,  including  parents,  children, 
sons-  and  daughters-in-law,  and  dependents.  While 
the  principle  of  kinship  was  the  basis  of  the  family, 
clan,  and  nation,  by  a  legal  fiction  persons  not  of 
the  Hebrew  blood  were  admitted  into  its  union  as 
members.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  purity  of  race. 
Abraham  sends  Eliezer  to  his  kindred  in  search  of  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3  el  Beq.).  In 
Judges  xi  v.  Samson's  family  is  surprised  that  he  does 
not  wed  one  of  his  tribe;  yet  union  by  intermarriage 
with  alien  people  was  quite  prevalent.  The  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  code  sought  to  restrict  intermarriage, 
and  the  fulminations  of  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  the 
great  reformation  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are 
all  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom. 

Law  and  Prophets,  Psalmists  and  Proverbs,  Tal- 
mud and  Midrash  again  and  again  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  the  family.  Malachi  (iii.  23  [A.  V. 
iv.  5]  et  se(j.)  tells  of  Yiiwh  sending  the  prophet 
Elijah  before  the  coining  of  "the  great  day."  that 
he  may  bring  about  perfect  union  between  parents 
and  children. 

The  clan,  "mishpahah"  (Gen.  x.  18-20;  Num.  i. 
2);  the  tribe,  "matteh"  (I  Kings  viii.  1)  and  "she- 
bet"  (Ex.  xx  viii.  21);  and  the  nation, 
Importance  '"am"  (Ex.  i.  9),  were  considered  as 
of  extensions  of  the  family.     In  all  these 

theFamily.  forms  of  development  the  underlying 
bond  was  the  belief  in  a  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor,  and  the  resulting  kinship  of  all 
the   persons  constituting  such  a  political  division. 

The  ties  of  1.1 1  were  of  absolute  and  undisputed 

strength  (see  Go'el).  In  the  family  is  seen  the 
patrian  lial  as  distinct    from  the  matriarchal  system. 

The  father  is  the  bead  of  the  family,  and  through 
him  the  genealogy  is  traced.  "The  relationship  on 
the  lather's  side  is  a  hereditary  one.  but  that  on  the 
mother's  side  is  not  regarded  as  such  "  (B.  B.  109b), 
This  principle  is  based  upon  the  section  of  the  Mo 
saic  law  which  provides  that  in  case  of  a  man  dy- 
ing without  descendants  and  brothers,  his  lather's 


brothers  or  kinsmen  are  the  legal  heirs.  Hence  the 
mother's  father  or  brothers,  or  other  kinsmen  on  the 
mother's  side,  are  excluded  from  inheritance  (Num. 
xxvii.  6-11). 

The  primitive  family  was  a  close  corporation. 
This  characteristic  was  retained  to  some  extent  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Diaspora.  Tin1  family  determined 
right  and  wrong,  made  laws,  administered  justice, 
and  maintained  divine  worship  (Gen.  viii.  2(1;  xiii.  4; 
xxii.  13,  14;  Jobi.  5).  This  explains  why  among  the 
an.  ient  Hebrews  the  political  state  did  not  attain  to 
the  high  development  of  Hellas  and  Rome.  But 
the  main  reason  for  the  solidarity  of  the  family 
may  be  found  in  its  religion.  Not  only  is  one  born 
into  a  group  of  fellow  citizens,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  embraces  the  gods  of  the  family  and  of 
the  state.  These  to  the  ancient  mind  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  particular  community  as  were  the  human 
members.  Thus  Yiiwh  appears  to  Jacob  and  tells 
him,  "  I  am  Yhwh,  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy 
father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xxviii.  13);  Rachel 
took  with  her  the  "teraphim"  (images)  of  Laban, 
her  father,  and  put  them  in  "  the  camel's  furniture  " 
(ib.  xxxi.  33-35) ;  Joshua  and  the  Prophets  speak  of 
Yiiwh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  as  their  inheritance  (Josh, 
xiii.  33).  In  the  days  of  Saul  and  David  the  tribes 
had  long  been  united  in  the  worship  of  Yhwh,  and 
yet  the  clans  maintained  their  annual  sacra  gentilicia, 
at  which  every  member  of  the  group  was  bound  to 
be  present  (I  Sam.  xx.  6,  29).  Aaron,  the  high 
priest,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  brings  sacrifices 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  bouse,  of  his  tribe,  and 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.).  That  the  change  of  na 
tionality  involves  a  change  of  cult  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  Book  of  Ruth.  "Thy  sister  in-law," 
says  Naomi  to  Ruth,  "is  gone  back  unto  her  people 
and  unto  her  gods."  Ruth  replies,  "Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  "  (i.  14  et 
seq.). 

The  father's  authority  over  the  child  was  almost 
supreme.  Abraham  is  ready  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.);  Jephthah  sacrifices  bis  daugh- 
Paternal  ter  (Judges  xi.  39);  the  practise  of  sac- 
Authority,  rilicing  children  to  Molech  rests  on  the 
same  paternal  authority  (Lev.  xviii. 
21.  xx.  2-5;  II  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Judah  orders 
Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law,  to  be  burned  for  having 
broken  the  marriage-vow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Chil- 
dren were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  father 
and  could  be  seized  for  debt  (II  Kings  iv.  1).  The 
father  could  sell  his  daughter  into  marriage,  though 
not  into  slavery  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11).  Only  at  a  tender 
age,  while  still  a  minor,  could  a  maiden  be  sold  by 
In  r  father  against  her  will ;  when  she  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty  his  paternal  authority  over  her 
ceased,  and  could  be  exercised  only  in  a  sort  of  sur- 
veillance until  she  was  married.  But  under  no  cir- 
cumstance was  he  allowed  to  cause  her  to  become  a 
prostitute  (Lev.  xi\.  29).  As  the  legal  system  devel- 
oped, the  courts  enforced  punishment  for  all  manner 
of  disobedience  against  father  and  mother.  He  that 
smote  or  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother  was  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  comp.  Prov.  xx.  20).  Sim- 
ilarly the  Stubborn,  rebellious,  gluttonous,  and  dis- 
obedient son  was  stoned  to  death  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 
Children  are   bidden   to   honor  and    respect    their 
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parents,  to  look  upon  them  as  God's  representatives 
on  earth,  as  their  greatest  benefactors  (Ex.  xx.  12; 
Lev.  xix.  3;  Prow  i.  8,  xxx.  17).  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  instruct  their  children  and  to  lead  them 
in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  righteousness  (Dent.  vi. 
6-7;  comp.  Ex.  xii.  26  et  seq.,  xiii.  11-15). 

The  family  takes  its  character  from  the  position 
of  woman  (see  Womau).  The  position  of  the  wife 
in  the  family  depended  largely  upon  her  having  a 
son.  Children,  especially  sons,  were  looked  upon 
as  a  blessing  from  God  (Ps.  cxxvii. 
Position  of  3-5).     Sons  were  regarded  as  the  fu 

Women,  ture  supporters  of  God's  kingdom  (Ps. 
viii.  3);  they  were  to  be  the  warriors 
who  would  defend  the  hearth  (I)eut.  xxv.  4-13),  and 
be  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  home.  As 
among  the  Greeks  in  Homeric  times  childlessness 
was  looked  upon  asa  dire  misfortune,  so  also  among 
the  Hebrews  it  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  pun- 
ishment from  God:  "And  she  [Rachel]  conceived, 
and  bare  a  son;  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my 
reproach  "  (Gen.  xxx.  23;  comp.  I  Sam.  i.  12  et  seq.). 
Even  the  sons  of  concubines  ranked  as  ancestors  of 
tribes.  The  levirate  shows  how  essential  was  the 
building  up  of  the  house.  Thus,  if  a  brother  died 
without  issue,  itwas  the  duty  of  one  of  the  surviving 
brothers  to  marry  the  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Deut. 
xxv.  4-13). 

Primogeniture  is  recognized  in  the  Mosaic  code 

(Deut.  xxi.   16-17)  and   regulated   in   the   Talmud. 

The   first-born    son   receives  two    portions   of   the 

father's  estate,  but  not  two  portions 

Descent      of  the  mother's  estate  (Bek.  viii.-ix.). 

and  In-  Where  there  are  no  sons  the  daugh- 
heritance.  ters  inherit,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  both  sons  and  daughters  the  property  goes 
to  the  male  relations  in  order  of  kinship  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Mosaic  code  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11).  Be- 
sides the  larger  share  of  the  inheritance,  certain 
privileges  belong  to  the  first-born  son  (the  first- 
born of  the  father,  not  of  the  mother,  for  in  a 
polygamous  state  of  society  each  wife  may  have 
had  a  son).  A  blessing  from  the  father  before  he 
was  about  to  pass  away  was  a  special  privilege 
of  the  first-born  son.  Isaac  wishes  to  bless  Esau, 
his  first  limn  son  (Gen.  xxvii.).  Joseph  calls  the 
attention  of  his  father  Jacob  to  Manasseh  as  his 
first-born  son,  for  Jacob  had  placed  his  right 
hand  in  blessing  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim  (Gen. 
xlviii.  18  et  seq.  ;  comp.  xlix.  3;  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The 
privilege  that  belonged  to  the  first-born  son  could 
be  sold,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth- 
right In  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  SZetseq.);  or  it  could  be 
bestowed  by  the  father  as  a  mark  of  favor  upon  a 
younger  son.  Thus  Jacob  withdraws  from  Reuben, 
his  first  born  son,  the  double  portion  that  by  right  be 
should  bave  received  after  Ins  father's  demise,  and 
bestows  it  upon  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (Gen.  xlviii. 
21  et  seq.,  \li\.  ::  et  seq. ). 

The  instinct  of  solidarity  in  ancient  Israel  and  the 
high  regard  for  the  (hastily  of  woman  explain  the 
sanctity  and  purity  of  the  Jewish  family  life.  Pa- 
triarchal bistory  abounds  in  pictures  of  beautiful 
home  life.  The  filial  obedience  of  Isaac:  the  love  of 
Jacob  for  Rachel;  the  forgiveness  by  Joseph  of  his 


brethren;  the  death  bed  scene  of  Jacob,  where  he 
blesses  his  sons  and  grandsons;  the  strong  bond  be- 
tween Ruth  and  Naomi ;  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
David  for  his  erring  son  Absalom — these  and  many 
other  instances  give  evidence  of  the  beauty  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  family  affection  (Gen.  xxii  . 
xlv. ;  Ruth;  II  Sam.  xviii.  33).  That  the  Bible  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  power  of  the  home  is  show  n 
by  the  closing  verses  of  Malachi:  "Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  :  And  he  shall 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  le.st  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

The  Mosaic  code  guards  the  chastity  of  the 
mother,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  blessedness  of 
the  household,  the  preservation  of  society,  and  the 
upbuilding  of  mankind.  The  crime  of  adultery  is 
punished  with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  21  etseq.;  comp. 
Mai.  ii.  14-15).  Though  the  purity  of  family  life 
was  at  times  sullied,  as  for  instance  at  Gibeah 
(Judges  xix.  20  et  seq.),  and  by  David  (II  Sam.  xi.), 
yet  it  remains  true  that  through  good  and  evil  times 
the  high  ideals  of  home  life  were  maintained.  Cases 
of  sensual  excess  or  of  unfilial  conduct  are  rare 
among  the  Jews  down  to  modern  times. 

In  Talmudical  times  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
the  home  were  regarded  with  equal  respect.  "God 
dwells  in  a  pure  and  loving  home  "  (Kid.  71).  "Mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven  "  (Shab.  22a,  b).  But  the 
power  for  good  is  specially  apparent  in  the  Jew- 
ish home  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Throughout 
those  centuries  of  persecution  and  migration  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  rarely  contami- 
nated, and  it  became  a  bulwark  of  moral  and  social 
strength,  impregnable  by  reason  of  the  religious 
spirit  that  permeated  it.  The  observances  of  the 
faith  are  so  entwined  with  the  every -day  customs  of 
the  home  as  to  make  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  fam- 
ily life  one,  a  bond  in  sanctity.  Most  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family:  the  observances  of  the  dietary  laws  are  an 
especially  prominent  feature  in  the  daily  routine. 
The  Seder,  the  Sukkah,  the  lighting  of  the  candles 
on  Ilanukkah.  grace  before  and  after  meals,  these 
help  to  unite  tin-  members  of  the  family.  But  most 
valuable  is  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbath  lamp,  kindled  on  Friday  evening,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  home  influence  of  woman  as  the  in- 
spirer  of  a  pure  family  life. 

Bibliography:  Nahida  Remy,  Dos  Jllttlache  Weib\  Abra- 
hams, Jewish  Lit'  in  Ihi  Mi'ilUf  AQeS\  Srllerhhi  ,  StudUt 
ill  Judaism. 

k.  A.  G. 

FAMILY  VAULT  :  An  exclusive  burial-place 
for  the  members  of  a  family.  The  desire  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  s  to  "  lie  with  their  fathers,"  and  par- 
ticularly the  charge  of  Jacob  to  his  sons  to  remove 
his  body  from  Egypt  and  to  bury  it  in  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  furnish   early  evidence   of  this   form  of 

sepulture. 

The  Cave  of  Machpelah  acquired  by  Abraham 
from  Ephron  is  the  first  family  vault  of  which  there 
ix  record  It  is  still  to  lie  seen  in  Hebron,  sur- 
mounted with  an  i in p,  isin lt  stone  structure  of  a  b.ter 
date.     The  upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  used  as 
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a  mosque.  Those  who  are  not  Mohammedans  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  cave,  though  an  exception 
was  made  in  Favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1861. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  the  cave  where 
the  Patriarchs  arc  supposed  to  be  buried.  Rab  and 
Samuel  oi  Babylonia  differed  as  to  the 
Cave        architectural    styrc    of    the  < 

of  Mach-  Machpelak  (lit.  "double1  I  one  said  it 
pelah.  was  a  cave  within  a  cave;  the  other 
that  it  resembled  a  bouse  with  an 
attic.  According  toanother  opinion,  the  significa- 
tion "  double "  refers  to  the  couples  buried  in  the 
cave;  namely,  Abraham  with  Sarah,  Isaac  with  Re- 
bekah,  Jacob  with  Leah  ('Er.  68a). 

Then-  are  numerous  references  in  the  Bible  to  the 
desire  of  the  kings  in  Israel  to  be  buried  with  their 
fathers.  The  king  of  the  houseof  David  hada  sep- 
arate burial  place  "in  the  city  of  David."  Heze- 
kiah  was  huii.il  in  the  "chic  test  of  the  sepulchers  of 
tin  sons  of  David  "  (II  Chron.  xxxii.  88). 

Palestine,  owing  t"  iis  rocky  conformation,  was 
an  ideal  place  for  elaborate  and  ornate  rock  cut 
vaults.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is 
said  to  have 
been  persuaded 
'•'  c iuer  Je- 
rusalem because 
ilic  mausoleums 
in  the  Holy  Land 
i  ior  to 
the  kind's  pal 
aces  in  Babylo- 
nia (Sank    961 

An  example  of  a 

magnificent  Bep 
ulcher  is  that  of 

n     Helen    lit' 
Adiah.  lie    in    Je 

rusalem,   ■  .    known   as    the   "Tombs  of 

the    KiliL'v"    and    by     I  he   .lews   :is   "The    Toliih    of 

Kalha  Sabua."    The  best  example  of  a  family  vault 
is  perhaps  the  structure  near  the  monument  of 

Absalom,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Bet  ha  Hot  shit  " 

ill  KiiiL'^  \ i    ■">'.  oi  as  the  burial-cave  of  EJaggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malaclii,  and,  according  to  the  (  ihris- 

lians,    as   the    "(live  of    St     .lames,"       It    is  really. 

however,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscription  recently 
deciphered   (Luncz,  "Moreh    Derek,"  p.    180),   the 

family  vault  of  the  priest   Bezir,  menti id  in  I 

Chron.  \\i\    I ". 

A    cave  at    Melon,    near    Safed    in    Galilee,    bas  a 

-ii..ii  oi  chambers  forming  a  small  catacomb; 
and  tradition  assigns  it  to  Hillel  the-  Elder  and   his 

disciples. 

Tie  le    ale    tWO    distinct     types    of    .lew  Ml    alltiiple 

rock  tombs  iii  Palestine.     The  ancient  form  is  a  sort 
of  vestibule  from  which  chambers  or 

Types  niches,  jn-t  largi  enough  to  insert  a 
of  Rock-  Im.iIv  lengthwise,  arc  cut  in  the  walls. 
Tombs.      These  chambers  are  known  as  "ku- 

khi  "    ( J*znr>>-       The    later    form    is  the 
Sepulchci    oi    sarcophagus   cut    in    the   rock,  with    a 

vacant    space    around    ii    tor    the    funeral   party. 

'III.     former  type   is  mentioned   in    the    Mislinali  |  I '. 

I;   \i   8)    with  i.  i.  i.  in.  to  the  liability  of  the  ven 
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'contractor  of  a  vault.     The  description   fol 

|..w  s: 

i         s  usually  f.nir  by  sin  ells  or  arm  lengths   'I  nrm- 
:.'t  in. ■lies..  containing  eight  chambers,  three  mi  each 

.11    anil    tWO    "II    the    wall    Opposite    II:-'    -lillalire    1. 1   the 

Each  cbambei   is  tour  ells  long,  seven  bandbreadtbs 

hiL'ii.  au.l  si\  bandbreadtbs   wide.    K.  Simeon  said  the  usual 
,i  rault  was  six  by  eight  ells,  containing  thirteen  cham- 
bers, four  mi  each  side-wall,  three  opposite  mi. I  cue  on  each 

sule  iif  tl utrance  'see  Illustration  belon  I. 

A  courtyard  six  ells  square  was  provided  above 
the  surface  of  the  vault,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bier  and  funeral  party.  This  yard  had  steps  leading 
.low  n  to  the  vault. 

The  latter  style  of  sepulcher  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tosefta:  "A  sarcophagus  cut  in  the  rock  ...  if 
built  in  the  wall  of  the  vault  [=  C'DJ]  "  (Oh.  x  ,  ed. 
Zuckermandel,  p.  607). 

Apparently  the  ancient  type  of  family  vault  with 
tin-  kukin  was  no  more  in  use  and  was  quite  un- 
known at  the  time  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara,  who  asked  for  ;m  explanation  of  it. (B.  B.  8b). 
A  criminal,  condemned  and  executed   by  the  bet- 
din,  was  not   al- 
low ed  burial    in 
bis  family  vault, 
but  was  interred 
in     one     of     the 
separate    burial 
grounds    pro- 
filed    for     the 
four    grades  of 

eapilal  offenders 

(Sanh.  ii.  5). 
The  members 

of  the  Sanhedrin 
were  all  buried 
in  one  plot  in  Je- 
rusalem. Then- 
arc  many  eaves 
wherein  rabbis  of  distinction  lie  in  groups.  R. 
Simeon  b.  l.akish  took  pains  to  mark  these  vaults 
lor  identification  ili.  M.  85b).  Similar  caves  or 
vaults  are  found  especially  at  Safed,  where  disiin- 
guished  cabalists  rest  in  peace  together, 

Bibliography:  Zuckermandel,  In Monat&chrtfU xxtll.;  Stan- 
ley. Sinai  en./  Palestine,  t>.  149,  London,  1872 ;  Pal.  /-.  cploi 
/'\oe/.  Quart*  'hi  Staterm  ut.  passim. 

A.  .1.     I)      B. 

FAMINE:   A  general  scarcitj  ol  1 1.  resulting 

as  from  drought,  war.  hail,  flood,  or  insects  The 
land  of  (  anaan  is  said  in  the  Bible  to  have  been  s.  \ 

.ml  times  afflicted  with  distressing  fain  inc.  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  together  with  pestilence  and 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  David's  decision  when 
offered  his  choice  from  among  these  three  scourges 
indicates  thai  pestilence  was  considered  the  least 
terrible  of  them  i  1 1  Sam.  xxiv.  14-15).  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  enumeration  of  the  famines 

recorded  in  the  Bible: 

The  fill ■  "I  the  Inn.'  "f    U.l'ahalii    '(.ell     Ml.   (III. 

'ii..'  Famine  In  the  days  ol  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvt.  l),i fined  to 

the  land  -.f  Cat 
The  general  Famine  in  the  tune  ol  Jacob,    u  was  tiist  tell  in 
i'    ind  It  extended  subsequently  to  the  surrounding  coun- 

'i  lasted  seven  years a.  xll.  54   ■ 

'I'h.'  Famine  "In  the  .lavs  when  the  Judges  ruled,"  which 
lasted  leu  years  (Ruth  i.  1,6).    n  was  limited  to  the  land  ol 


Vault  in  Talmudie  Times. 
■  J.  D.  EIkuMii.) 
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Fano 
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i  anaan.for  Elimelecb  and  his  family  (mind  a  refuge  in  the  land 
if  Moab. 

The  (amine  in  the  days  ol  David,  which  lasted  three  years 
11  Sam.  xxi.  li. 

In  the  time  of  Elijah,  Samaria  suffered  three  years  from  a 
famine  as  a  result  of  drought    I  Kings  xviii.  1,  3). 

A  more  terrible  famine  occurred  when  Ben-hadad  besieged 
Samaria.  An  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  shekels  and  a  kali  <>f 
dove's  dung  fur  twenty  shekels.  Mothers  ate  their  own  ehil- 
ilioi  'II  kind's  vi.  :.'t  29). 

After  a  oriel  respite  another  famine  came   upon  the   land 
and  lasted  seven  years  Ml 
Kings  viii.  1). 

in  Hi.-  tine-  ofZedekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  tin-  sl< ige 
hi  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar caused  a  fam- 
ine in  which  mothers 
again  ate  their  own  chil- 
dren HI  Kings  xxv.  :>: 
Jer.  x.xxviii.  i),  lii.ti:  Lam. 
ii.  30,  iv.  10). 

An- it  her  famine  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Joel.  It  was  due 
to  locusts,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  drought  (Joel  i. 
4  30). 

E.  •■.  it.     M.  Ski.. 

FANCIULLI, 

DE.     See  Adoi.e- 

BCENTOLI. 

FANO  (Hebr. 
13NS) :  Small  town  in 
the  Papal  States  Dear 
Pesaro.  Jewish 
bankers  (if  Fano  are 
known  to  have  hail 
a  large  financial 
transaction  with  the 
Malatestas  (the rulers 
of  the  city)  as  carh 
as  1332.  There  was 
a  great  demand  I'd 
loans  in  that  agricul- 
tural region,  which 
possessed  little  capi 
tal.  The  Jewish 
hankers  were  well  re- 
ceived and,  winning 
the  confidence  of 
Hie  authorities,  were 
granted  extensive 
privileges  and  were 
efficiently  protected. 

At     this    period     the 

Jewish  community 

was  so  large  that   it 

paid  taxes  amounting 

to  half  the  sum  collected  from  the  entire  town.     In 

1367,  when  Hie  heretics  were  expelled  from  the  city, 

the  Jews  were  expressly  excepted.      In  1447  the  .Mnl.i- 

ieM;ts  defended  them  against  the  demands  of  the 
papal  chamber  for  a  Jews'  tax.  The  bankers  were 
treated  as  full  citizens,  mid  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  When  the  privileges  were  renewed  in  1430, 
and  the  Jews  demanded  assurance  against  persecu- 
tion and  spoliation,  the  demand  was  granted. 

The  Jews'  badge  was  introduced  into  Fano  in 
1464.  but  the  bankers  were  not  required  to  wear  it. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  seemed  againsl  repudia- 
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(In  th- 


tion  of  debts.  When  in  1492,  after  the  affair 
of  Simon  of  Trent,  a  preacher  attacked  the  Jews 
in  his  sermons  and  brought  against  them  the 
blood  accusation,  some  of  the  city  councilors  rose 
to  defend  the  Jews  and  to  protest  against  inci- 
ting the  populace.  The  city  was.  in  fact,  excom- 
municated three  times  within  forty  years  because 
of  its  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  Jews.  The 
founding  of  the   Monte  di  Pieta  in   1471   did  not 

detract     from     the 
5    -      wealth  or  the  popu- 
larity of  the    Jew  i-li 
banks. 

The  security  en- 
joyed by  the  Jews 
of  Fano  naturally  in- 
duced others  to  set- 
tle there.  In  1435 
they  formed  a  fairly 
large  community. 
The  later  comers, 
however,  were  not 
full  citizens;  they 
were  subject  to  the 
restrictions  obtaining 
at  that  time,  and  were 
obliged,  after  1464, 
to  wear  the  Jews' 
badge.  The  hostility 
of  the  Christian  pop- 
ulace, which  was  also 
felt  by  the  bankers, 
forced  some  families 
to  emigrate  in  1452. 
In  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  of  the  monks, 
the  relations  between 
the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians became  even 
more  unfriendly. 

It  is  recorded  that 
in  1460  a  Jewess, 
Perna  by  name,  ap- 
plied for  permission 
to  practise  medicine. 
In  1542  Fano  re- 
j  ccived  many  of  the 
Jews  who  had  fled 
b  from  Sicily.  It  seems 
to  have  had  an  un- 
prejudiced cardinal, 
who  in  1553  disap- 
proved of  the  burning  of  the  Talmud  and  Other  He- 
brew books.  The  community  was  dissolved  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Pontifical  Stales.  In 
1901  only  three  Jews  were  living  in  Fano.  Among 
the  scholars  of  Fano  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: the  physician  Elijah  b.  Judah  of  pome 
(1400),  li.  Jacob  Israel  and  R.  Moses  Nissim (fifteenth 
century),  and  Jehiel  b.  A/riel  Treves  (sixteenth  ccn- 
turj  >  The  Fano  family  of  scholars  has  been  widely 
known  since  the  sixteenth  century. 


'  Mnsar  Haskel."  Printed  at  Fano.  1503 
first  Hebrew  33mo. 

oltocUoa  "1  Hon,    Mi  er  Sulxber( 


Iiinuoi.K  vein 
p.   l."V{ ;  stern. 


Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii..  part  27, 
Vrkundltchi  Beit  rage  Uber  dii  Stellung  ier 
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P&psU   z\i  ihn  Judtn,  ii.  91,  113 ;  Hortara,   Indict;  Glno 
Luzzatto, I  Banchieri  Ebrei  in  Urbino  neW  Eta  l'< 
oh.  ii..  documents  14-17  et  passim,  Padua,  1902. 

J.  E. 

Typography  :  Gershon  Soncino  moved  t"  Fano 

in  1500  unci  established  there  a  famous  printing- 
press,  from  which  the  following  Hebrew  works 
were  issued  between  1503  and  1516: 

1508.  Hosna'not 

1804.  BagKadah  for  Pesah  evening. 

Hal  Gaon.-  Husar  Haskel  (only  one  copy  known). 
1506.  Eleazar  b.  -iii'luli.— Ha-ltokeah. 
Blddur  TeOllol  '  Rumanian  rite). 
(?)  Ghlrondl.— Sna'are  ha-Teshubah. 
1308.  Judan  ha-Levi.    s,  lt-r  ha-Kuzari. 
Tabanunlm. 

inula     Mesial  ba-Kadmonim. 
Joseph  albo.    'ugpulm. 
1618.  Jacob  b.  Asher.    Arba'Turlm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Stelnschnelder,  JUdisc/ie  Typographic,  p.  K. 
UU  in,  in  II.  or.  Bitot.  XL  l"-'' ;  Schwab,  La  Ini  unabl 
■  ntaux,  passim  ;  Saccbl,  /  Tipografl  Ebri  I  SI  Soncinu,  p.  ~'l ; 
Boave,  DciSoncino,  pp.  29  el  scg. 

G. 

FANO:  Name  of  an  Italian  family,  members  of 
which  have  been  prominent  as  scholars  since  thi 
sixteenth  century.  Among  them  the  following  ma) 
be  mentioned : 

Abraham  ben  Moses  da  Fano  :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  fifteenth  (?)  centur)  ;  author  of  a  mystical 
commentary  to  the  Bong  of  Songs  (Vatican  MS. 
No.  280) 

Bibliography  i  Woll,  Bflil.  "■  or.  1.,  No.  I—:  Bartol 1,  Biol. 

[eld.  In  Hagaain,  vl.  48 ;  Hortara,  Indtce,  p 
21;  De  Rossl-Hamberger,  Historixchet  fP'Orterbuch,  p.  108. 

G. 
Enrico   Fano:     Italian  senator;   born  at   Milan 
died  there  Dec.   11,  1899.     In  youth  he  was 
ardent    patriot    and    a    conspirator.     In    ls.V.i 
In-   was   si  ni    by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  as  commis- 
i  camp.     He  was  a  pronounced 
skeptic.     Elected  deputy  of  Milan  in  1867,  he  re- 
mained in  ofHi i  everal  legislate  e  pei  iods.     In 
1890  he  was  made  a  Benator.     Fano  is  author  of 
"Delia  Carita  Preventiva  e  dell'  Ordinamento  delle 
ietftdiMutt  o  in  Italia,"  Milan,  1868. 

.  1901. 

u.  c. 

Ezra  ben  Isaac  Fano:  Rabbi  of  Mantua  and 
cabalist ;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Fano  was  a  pupil  of  the  cabalist  Israel 
i..  and  among  his  own  pupils  wen-  Menahem 
A/aiiah  da  I'aini,  Jacob  the  Levite,  and  Issachar 
Baer  Eulenburg,  On  July  14,1591,  Fano  received 
the  title  of  "  (  liief  Rabbi  Laureate  of  Mantua."  He 
was  the  possessor  of  valuable  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  he  edited  and  annotated,  He  published, 
under  the  title  of  "SeferMishpeJeShebu'ot  "(V< 
1602),  a  collection  of  small  treatises  by  Hai  Gaon. 
[n  conjunction  with  Melr  of  Padua,  he  edited  a  manu 
Bcripl  of  the  Hidrash  Tanhuma,  adding  a  preface, 
an  Index,  and   three  tables  of  practical  decisions 

Miniua,   L618).      His  decis a  were  published  in 

Moses  Porto's  "Paige  Mayim"  (p.  28b)  and  in  the 
collection  entitled   "  Mashbit   Milbamot"  (p    82b) 

M^  No  180  in  the  "Codices  Hebraic  Biblioth  1  I: 
de  Rossi "  (Parma,  1808)  contains  a  collection  of  let- 
ters written  to  Fano  b)  Mordecai  Dato  and  Joseph 

lla/ak  (Cod.  180),  and  Joseph  Qikatilla'a  "Sefer 
ba-Orah,"  with  a  description  by  Fano  (Cod    1228). 

Fano  also  wrote  notes  to  man)  cabalistic  works. 


Bibliography:  Zunz.  in  Kerem  (fcmed,  vll.  l-*-';  Nepl-Ghi- 
ic.ii.ii.  Toledot  Gedolt  Fisrael,  pp. 282,280;  Hortara, Indite, 

p.  a. 

Giulio  Fano  :  Italian  physiologist ;  born  at  Man 
ma  in  I860      He  studied  physiology   at    Florence 
undei  Luciani,  i In-  must  famous  physiologist  in  [talj 
In  1894  he  succeeded  bis  master  as  professor  of  physi 

ology  at  111*-  [stituto  •  1  i  Studi  Superiori  in  Florence, 

and  - won  a  scientific  reputation  second  only  to 

that  of  his  teacher.  In  1898  be  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  at  Koine.  His 
works  include :  "La  Fisiologia  iii  Rapporto  colla 
Chimica  e  colla  Morfologia";  "La  Fisiologia  nel 
Passato  e  le  Cause  dei  Suoi  Recenti  Progressi"; 
" L'Elettricita  Animale";  "Physiologie  Generate 
1 1  ii  CoBur." 

i    i: 

Isaac   Berachiah   ben   Judah  Aryeh    Fano : 

Italian  cabalisl,  liturgical  poet,  and  rabbi;  flourished 

in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Lugo.    He  was  a  pupil 

and   SOD  in  law  of  Menahem  A/.ariah  da  Fano  and 

teacher   of    Shabbethai   Baer,    author    of    "  Be'er 

'Eshek."    Lampronti,  in  his  "Pahad  Yi/.hak"  («.». 

"Abel  Asur"and  "Tum'at  Ohel"),  quotes  two  re- 

sponsa  ol    Isaac   Berachiah  Fauo.     Some  piyyutiin 

written  by  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in   the  Italian 

"Siddur  shel   Berakah"  (Ferrara,    1693).      He  also 

wrote  "Hanok  la  Na'ar,"  containing  homilies  and 

novella;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Gblrondl,  ToUdoi  Qednle  Ftsrael,  p. 
Ml:  Stelnschneider,  Cat,  Bool,  col.1098;  Hortara,  IneZfce, 
p.  21. 

Jacob  ben  Joab  Elijah  da  Fano:  Italian 
rabbi  and  Hebrewpoet;  livedat  Ferrara  and  Ancona 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  teacher 
of  Abraham  Portaleone.  He  wrote:  "Shilte  ha- 
Gibborhn,"  a  rhythmical  poem  warning  men  against. 
women,  and  "  Kinah,"  an  elegy  in  verse  on  the  per 
secution  o!  the  Jewsat  Ancona,  published  together 
at  Ferrara,  1556;  "Zoker  ha  -Berit,"  a  treatise  on  the 
commandments,  which  formed  the  first  part  of  his 
"  I 'ei  ah  Tik»  ah."  no  longer  extant,  lie  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  "Ki/./.ur 
llobot  ha  I. cbaii.it,"  Venice,  1655,  a  compendium  of 
Bah)  as  "  Hobot  ha  Lebabot." 

Bibliography:  Zunz,ln  Gelger's  Wis*. Zelt.  Jlld.  TUeol. ill. 
56;  Franz  Delltzsch, Zur  Oeoch,  der Hebrttischtn  Poesle,  p. 
173;  Btelnschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1210;   Fuenn,  Keneset 

I'l'.srie  I.  p.  58] 

s,  -  M.  Sel. 

Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano  (also  called  Im- 
manuel  da  Fano):  Italian  rabbi,  Talmudisi,  and 
cabalist ;  born  1548;  died  at  Mantua  1620,  Hewasa 
disciple  of  Moses  Cordovero,  to  whose  widow  he 
offi  n  d  1,000  sequins  for  her  husband's  manuscripts. 
Even  as  a  youth  Fano  had  some  reputation  for  learn 
ing.  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Moses  Cordovero 
id.  1570) sent  bimacopyof  his  "Pardes  Rimmonim." 
One  of  Fano's  teachers  was  [shmael  I.Ianina  b.  Mor 
decal  of  Valmontone.  Fano  w  as  a  pal  ron  of  learning. 

\\  Inn   .In -i  pli   CarO,  shortly  before  his  death  (\5'i  ■ 

Bent  "Kes,i'  Mishneh,"  bis  commentary  on  Mali 

ides'   Yad    ha  Ila/akah.  to  Mantua  for   publication. 

Fano,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dei  I.'hsm,  assumed  pari  of 

the  expense  and  took  charge  of  11  ic  edit  ion.      Accord 

ing  to  a  report  of  Immanuel  Aboab,  Fano  lived  for 
Borne  time  in  Reggio.     Numerous  pupils  flocked  to 
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him  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  lie  was  held  in 
ral  respect  for  bis  learning  and  character. 

Kami's  authority  as  a  Talmudisl  is  evident  in  a  col- 
lection of  responsa  ("She'elol  Teshubot  me-Rabbi 
Menahcm  'Azaryah,"  Dyhernfurth,  1788)  containing 
180  chapters  on  various  subjects  connected  with  re- 
ligious law  and  ritual  questions.  They  arc  distin- 
guished by  precision  of  style  as  well  as  by  the  au 
thor  's  independence  of  the  later  authorities.  He  even 
decides  sometimes  in  opposition  to  Joseph  Caro  (e.g., 
No.  82),  and  holds  changes  in  the  ritual  to  be  justifi- 
able in  certain  cases  (see,  <  ..<,. ,  No.  25).  [n  his  love  for 
precision  ami  brevity  Fano  compiled  a  book  of  ex- 
tra <  -is  from  Alfasi's  code,  which  itself  is  only  a  coin 
pendium  of  the  Talmud.  This  bunk  is  preserved  in 
manuscript.  Azulai  enumerates  twenty-four  caba- 
listic treatises  by  Farm,  part  being  in  manuscript. 
Ten  of  these  are  comprised  iii  the  work  *'  Asarah 
Ma'aniamt  "  ;  live  of  them,  under  the  title  "  Amarot 
Tehorot,"  were  printed  together  with  " Kol  Yehu- 
ilah."  a  philosophical  commentary  by  Judall  b. 
Simon (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1698;  Mohilev,  1810). 

These  treatises  originated  partly  in  addresses  de- 
livered by  the  author  on  feast-days,  especially  on 
Rosb  ha-Shanah.  [n  spite  of  Fano's  decided  tendency 
toward  scholastic  and  allegoric  interpretation,  his 
works  are  not  quite  devoid  of  original  remarks. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  cabalistic  in- 
terpretation of  Num.  xxxiii.  0.  "Ami  Moses  wrote 
their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys,"  he 
says:  "The  Torah  speaks  always  of  ideas  when  it 
seems  to  be  describing  concrete  tilings:  the  higher 
meaning  is  the  principal  thin;;:  the  lower,  material 
meaning  holds  the  second  place.  Moses  b.  Nahninn. 
indeed,  follows  another  opinion  in  his  commentary 
on  Genesis  in  holding  to  the  principle  that  'the 
Torah  speaks  according  to  the  manner  of  men';  but 
we  can  justly  say  that  men  speak  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Torah"  ("  I.Iikkur  Din."  iii.  22). 
"The  prohibitions  of  the  Torah  never  appear  in  the 
imperative,  hut  in  the  form  of  the  future:  'Thou 
slialt  have  no  other  gods':  'Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  Other  gods ' ;  'Thou  shalt  not  swear 
falsely';  etc.  This  means,  'I  know  thou  wilt  not 
he  guilty  of  these  things,  since  human  nature  does 
aot  tolerate  such  crimes,  and  if  sin  occurs  in  this  life 
it  can  he  only  a  passing  episode.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commandments  are  in  the  imperative: 
'  Kabbed,'  'zakor';  that  is.  '  I  command  thee  nothing 
new;  the  good  instincts  in  thee  have  always  been 
there;  they  need  only  to  lie  awakened  and  devel- 
oped '  "  (ih.  iv.  9).  This  last  sentence  is  character- 
istic of  the  author's  optimism  as  well  as  of  his 
mild  nature,  which  attracted  the  sympathy  of  all. 

In  1581  Jedidiah  (Amadeo)  Recanati  dedicated  to 

Fano  his  Italian  translation  ("  Erudi/.iotie  dei  Con- 
fusi")  of  Maimonides'  "Moreh  Nebukim."  Isaiah 
Hurwitz  especially  mentions  Fa  no's  treatise  "  Yonat 

Elem  "  as  a  theological  work  the  leaching  of  which 
comes   very  near  to   the  truth  (Joseph  Solomon  lie] 

medigo,  introduction  to  "NobelotHokmah").  Fano's 
pupil  Samuel  Portaleone  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  (( ixford  .MS.  No.  988c).  Oneof 
Fano's  sons  was  Isaac  Berechiah;  and  the  same  name 
was  borne  also  by  Fano's  son-in-law  and  pupil  (men 
tioni  din  a  letter  of  Israel  Sforno  to  his  son  <  ibadiah). 


Bibliography  :  Conforte.  (fori  ha-Dnrnt,  p.  42i> :  Azulai, 
sin  m  ha-Gedolim ;  Aboab.  Xnmologia,  ii.  28,  p.  800;  D. 
Kaufmann,  in  ft.  /-.".  J.  xx.w.  54,  xxxvi.  108;  ./.  Q.  /.'.  viil. 
520. 

A.   K.v. 

FAQTJIN,  JTJCEFE  (JOSEPH) :  Spanish  trav- 
eler of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  lived  first  at  Barcelona, 

but  settled  in  Majorca  after  having  made  a  tour  of 
the  known  world.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Aljania  demanded  that  he  should 
contribute  his  share  tothc  tax  of  18,000  livres  which 
had  been  laid  upon  that  bodj  eight  years  previously. 
Faquin  protested  against  the  unjust  and  unreason 
able  demand  in  a  petition  which  he  presented  to 
King  James  II.  of  .Majorca  (March  '20.  1334),  where 
upon  the  king  commissioned  the  royal  procurators 
to  examine  the  case  carefully. 

Bibliography:  R.  E.  J.  iv.  53  et  seq. ;    Kajserllng,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  p. :;. 
o.  M.   K. 

FARABI,  AL-.     See  Ai  fakabi. 

FAKAJ  BEN  SALIM  or  MOSES  FARACHI 
OF  GIRGENT  (known  also  as  Faragut,  Fara- 


Cbarles  of  Anion  Presenting  Arable  Manuscript 
io  FaraJ  for  Translation. 

(From  an  illumination  by  Friat  Giovanni  in  the  BlbHolheouc  Natumale,  Paris.) 

rius,  Fei-rarius,  and  Franchinus)  :  Italian  phy- 
sician and  translator;  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  engaged  by  King 
Charles  of  Anjou  as  translator  of  medical  works 
from  Arabic  into  Latin.  In  this  capacity  he  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  medicine  by  making  a  Latin 
translation  of  Razi's  medical  encyclopedia.  "Al- 
Hawi  "  (published  14so,  under  the  title  "Continens," 
with  a  glossary  by  the  translator).  The  translation 
is  followed,  between  the  same  covers,  by  '"  De  E\ 

positionibus  Vocabulorum  sen  Synonimorum  sim- 
plicis  Medicine,"  which  Steinschneider supposes  to 

form  a  part  of  the  "Continens.  "  As  a  token  of  his 
esteem  for  the  translator.  Charles  of  Anjou  ordered 
that  on  the  original  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
"Continens"  (MS,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
No.  6912)  the  portrait   of  Faraj   should   he   drawn 
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beside  his  ow  n  by  Friar  Giovanni  of  Monte  t  ta 

the  greatest  illuminator  of  liis  time 

Faraj  also  translated  "De  Medicinis   Expertis," 

attributed  to  Galen  and  included  in  hi-  works  pub 

lished   by  Juntas  and  Chartres  i\.  561-570),  and 

"Tacuini  J2gritudinum  "  (Arabic,  "Takwimal  Ab 

dan"),  by   AH  ibn  Jazla,   published  al  Strasburg, 

inschneider  believes  that  to  Faraj  should 

also  be  ascribed  the  Latin  translation  of  Masaw  aih's 

treatise  on  surgerj    (MS    Bibliotheque    Rationale, 

Paris,  No.  7  kj  1 '  said  to  have  been  made  bj  o 

tain  "Ferrarius." 

Biiii.hu. ii a i-iiv  :  WQstenfeld,  /"•  Uetx  r»  •  sunqt  n  Arabtscher 
Werkein  doe  LatetnUche,  p.   107;  Stclnsctmetder,  In  Vlr- 
-    Lrchfti,  xxxix.  286 ;  Idem.  Cat.  BodZ.  col.  979;  Idem, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  xx.  136;  Idem,  Hebr.  Uebere.  p.  974. 

I.  Br. 

FARAJI,  JACOB  AL- :  Rabbi  al  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
brother-in-law  of  Shabbethai  Nawawi,  rabbi  of 
Rashid,  and  teacher  of  Samuel  Laniado  A 1  Faraj  i 
was  tin-  author  ol  responsa,  extracts  from  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  collection  "Birke  Fosef," 
published  by  Azulai  al  Leghorn  in  1774-76.  As 
shown  bj  one  of  his  responsa  inserted  in  "Ginnal 
i'lini  "  by  Abraham  ben  Mordecai  ha-Levi  (Con 
inople,  1716-18),  Al  -  Faraj  i  was  an  able  gram- 
marian and  a  g 1  Hebrew  stylist 

Bibliography  :  Azuliii.  Sht  m  /     Qedolim,  p. 98;  Kiirsi,  Bibl. 
I.  276. 

I.  Bu. 

FARHI    (PARHI),    ESTORI :     Explorer    of 

Palestine;    born  about    1282    at    Florenza,   Spain; 

died   iii   Palestine,  probably   in   1857.     His  father, 

Moses,  Bent   him  to  study  under  his  grandfather, 

Kahlii  Nathan,  at    ["ronquetelle,  near  Aries,  France 

At  the  iil'i'  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Montpellier  to 

study   astronomy  with  Jacob  ben   Makir;    be  also 

•  ■I  Latin,  Arabic,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 

Hippocrates,  Ptolemy,  and  Galen.     When  the  Jews 

France,  July  22,  1806,  he  went 

Perpignan,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years, 

and  translated  several  works,      [n  1812 he  decided 

to  go  to  Palestine.     <hi  his  way  thither  he  stopped 

for  a   few    da)  -  at    <  lairo.      Thence   he   went    to 

Jerusalem,  where  flattering   efforts  were  made  to 

induce  him  to  stay.     He  refused,  however,  because 

of  the  anti  Maimonidean  feeling  there,  and  settled  at 

Bcthsban,  near  Jerusalem.     During  the  oexl  seven 

years  be  explored  Palestine,  and  laid  down  In  his 

"  Kaf tor  u-Ferafc "  his  researches  into   the  history 

iu|ihv.  fauna.  Bora,  ami  antiquities  of  the  Holj 

i       He  carried  with  him  the  manuscript,  cor 

i  by  H  Bai  ui  h  ol  Jet  usalem,  but  it  disappeared 

at  his  death.     Fortunately,  Borne  copies  had    pre- 

\  lously  been  disl  ributed,  and  one  was  found  in  1615 

by  [suae  Knhen  Sholal,  Nagid  ot   Egypt      Between 

1545 and  I"p1s  ii  was  printed  al   Venice  bj    Meir  b. 

Jacob    Frantz,    who    attributed    it    to   the    nagid 

1  (  onforte  was  the  Brsl   to  asci  ibe  the  work 

to   Farhi       \   second   i  dition  appeared   al    Berlin 

(1849,  ed.  Hirscb  Edelman),  and  a  third  editii 

Jerusalem  (two  vols.,  ls'.ii  98,  ed    Moses  Luncz) 

Farhi  was  the  author  of  six  other  works;  "  Targum 

i   Refu'ot,"  translation  of  Armengaud  Blaise's 

1 1 e  Reraediis,"  a  medical  work  (the  Latin  text  is  do 

i  extant,  all  the  translations  of  this  work  since 


then  being  based  on  Farhi-  Hebrew  text);  "Sefer 
ha  Ixaliu-im."  on  purgatives,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Elijah  b.  Judah  (an  incomplete  copy  is  in 
the  Casanata  collection  in  Koine.  I.  iv.  5);  "Ma 
amar  be-Bi'ur  Da'at";  "Shoshanat  ha-Melek"; 
"Batte  ha  Nefesh";  and  "Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim." 
The  last  four  are  no  longer  extant,  hut  are  quoted 
in  his  "  Kaf  tor  u-Ferah, "  a  treatise  in  which  Farhi 
combats  Avicenna's  opinion  regarding  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  equator. 

Bibliography :  Luncz,  Imah  Ert  )  Israeli  pp.  las  tao,  Jeru- 
salem, ls'.iT;  Zunz.  in  Asher'sed.  ol  the  itinerary  of  R.  /.'•  n- 
jamin  of  Tudela,  II.  260  el  >'■/.;  Stelnscbnelder,  Hebr. 
i  ebers.  pp.  778,  885-;  and  especially  Renan-Neubauer,  Les 
Ecrivains  Juift  Frcwcate,  pp.  W&etseq. 
o.  M.  Fit 

FARHI,  HAYYIM  MU'ALLIM :  Minister 
of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  and  Acre;  horn  at  Damas- 
■  a-  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
assassinated  in  1820.  This  remarkable  statesman 
for  more  than  forty  yems  governed  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  His  father.  Saul  Farhi,  was  min- 
ister of  the  treasury  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and 
he  himself,  while  -till  a  young  man,  showed  skill  in 
state  affairs.  When  Ahmad  Jazzar,  Pasha  of  Acre, 
obtained  also  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  he  recog 

ni/.ed  the  ability  of  the  young  Farhi  and  pr oted 

him  to  the  position  of  minister.  Farhi  utilized 
his  influence  to  help  his  coreligionists.     His  love 

for  his  master  and  his  desire  to  continue  his  services 
to  the  Syrian  .lews  were  so  Strong  thai  he  hole  even 
the   most    outrageous  treatment    on   the   part  of  the 

pasha. 

During  the  siege  of  Acre  by  Napoleon  in  1799, 

Farhi  was  the  soul  of  the  defense,  frustrating  all 
of  the  enemy's  strategic  plans.  Napoleon,  knowing 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  min- 
ister that  hecould  uot  conquer  the  place,  tried,  but 

in  vain,  to  w  in  him  01  er, 

After  Jazzar's  death  iii  1808,  Farhi  was  eon 
tinned  in  his  dignity  by  Jazzar's  successor,  Sulai- 
inan  Pasha.  The  Jewish  poets  sang  of  Farhi  as  a 
new  Solomon,  finding  his  name  (from  the  Hebrew 
"farah,"  meaning  "to  bloom")  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  happiness  of  the  country. 

Farhi  was  assassinated  during  the  reign  of  Sulai 
man's  successor,   Abdallah,  who.  although  our  of 

Farhi's  pupils,  was  his  hitler  enemy;   and  the  body, 

in  spite  of  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be 

granted  decent  burial,  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Bibliography:  Lebrecht,  in  Maaaztn  fttr die  Literatur des 
AugUmdes,  1830,  pp.  461,  503 ;  Carmoly,  Remit  Ortenlale,  1. 
2  9;  Orient,  Lit.  1850. cols.  748  732,742  748,777  780;  Travels 
,,f  [,ii>iii  iii  ~t.  i  Stanhope,  III.  124  ;  Josepb  -rhwaiv..  Tebu'ot 
ha-'Aref.  II.  46a ;  Gratz,  Orach.  3d  ed.,  xl.  215. 
-  M    Sii,. 

FARHI,  ISAAC:  Day  y  an  and  almoner  of  Jeru- 
salem; born  al  Safed;  died  at  Jerusalem  May  II, 
[858.  About  L840  Farhi  was  sent  to  Europe  bj  he 
rabbinate  of  Jerusalem  to  collect  contributions  for 

the  poor,      lie  was  the  author  of  "  Mai  pe  la  'F/i  in." 

moral  essays,  Ortakeui,  1880;   "Matok  mi-Debash," 

on  morals,  with  a  pamphlet  enl  it  led  "  Tuh  Verushala 
yini."  a  eulogy  on  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  1842; 
"Mine  Meiikiih,"  a  pamphlet  containing  three  ser 
mons  for   Shabbat    Zakor,    Leghorn,    1848;    "Zuf 

Debash,"  i als,  ib   1849;   "Matok  la  Nefesh,"ser 

mons,    Constantinople;     "Shebel    Mishor,"   ethical 
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essays  and  novella',   ib. ;    "Ma'aseh  Abot,"  a  com 
mentary   on   Pirke  Abot,  Leghorn,   1864.     He  also 
left  some  unpublished  novelise  on  the  Talmud  and 
on  Maimonides. 

Bibliography:  Nepl-Ghlrondi,  Tnledol  Oedole   Figroel,  p. 
808;  Luncz,  Jerusalem,  i.  U2;  Fuenu,  Keneset  Tisraet,  p. 
651. 
s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

FARHI,  JOSEPH  SHABBETHAI :  Tal- 
mudic  scholar  andcabalist;  born  at.  Jerusalem  about 
1802;  died  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  in  1882.     Farhi   was 

an  earnest  cabalist;  he  believed  that  after  death 
the  human  body  undergoes  the  trial  of  purgatory 
which  the  cabalists  call  "hihbut  ha  keber"  (the 
torments  of  the  grave). 

Farhi  went  to  Leghorn  about  1842,  and  while 
there  wrote:  (1)  "'Oseh  Fele,"  a  collection  of  won- 
derful stories  (Leghorn,  184"));  (2)  "  Tokpo  shel 
Yosef,"  a  narration  of  the  story  of  Joseph  (ib.  1846); 
(3)  "Rokeb  'Arabot,"  an  Arabic  commentary  on 
Pirke  Abot,  with  the  text,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
"Piyyut  bar  Yohai"  (ib.  1849);  (4)  "Slieber  Bat 
'Ami,"  an  Arabic  commentary  on  the  Haftarah  of  the 
Ninth  of  Ab,  with  an  Arabic  version  of  the  story 
of  Anna  and  her  sevensons  (ib.  1853).  Heedited  the 
"Ma'aseh  Abot  "of  Isaac  Farhi,  adding  a  number 
of  notes  (ib.  1864),  and  the  "Ma'agal  Tob"  of  Joseph 
Concio  (ib.  1879). 

Bibliography  :  Mortara,  Indbce,  |>.  21 ;  M.  G.  Montenore,  in  II 
VessiUo  Tsraelitico,  x.x.x.:i2;  Zedner,  Cat.  Bebr.  Books  Brit. 
Mas.  p.  848;  Van  Straalen,  Cat.  Bebr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mug.  p. 

77. 

k  M.  Sel. 

FARIA,  JUAN  DE:  Marano  poet.  While  re- 
siding at  Brussels  in  1672  he  wrote  a  poem  in  honor 
of  his  friend  Miguel  de  Barrios'  "  Coro  de  las  Musas. " 
Barrios  calls  him  and  Aaron  Dormido  "ruisefioresdel 
Musayco  nido  "  (nightingales  of  the  Mosaic  nest). 
Bibliography  :  Barrios,  Relaeion  ./<  los  /'<>.  tas,  p.  58. 

D.  M    K. 

FARISSOL,  (PERIZOL),  ABRAHAM  BEN 
MORDECAI:  Italian  scholar  and  geographer; 
born  at  Avignon,  France,  1451;  died,  according  to 
Gratz  ("Geschichte,"  ix.  44),  in  1525;  Zuuz,  how- 
ever ("G.  S."  i.  178),  says  that  he  was  living  in 
1526.  In  1468  he  was  at  Avignon,  but  soon  after- 
ward went  to  Mantua,  and  in  1473  to  Ferrara.  He 
acted  at  Ferrara  as  cantor  in  the  synagogue  (accord- 
ing to  Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Uebers."p.  81,  the  can- 
tor at  that  time  was  a  certain  "Mordeeai"),  and  occu- 
pied himself  besides  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts. 
He  wrote  a  short  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch 
under  the  title  of  "Pirhe  Shoshaunim"  (De  Rossi, 

"MSS     C :es,"   No.    201).      Boon   afterward    he 

wrote  a  polemical  work  under  the  title  of  "Magen 
Abraham,"  or  "Wikkuah  ha-Dat,"  in  three  parts, 
the  second  against  Christianity,  the  third  against 
Islam.  He  was  induced  t.)  write  this  work  by  the 
fact  that  at  tin' court,  of  Ereole  d'Este  I.,  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  two  monks. 
By  order  of  the  duke  be  also  made  a  resume  in 
Italian  of  the  Hebrew  text,  so  that  his  antagonists 
might  understand  his  position  ("  MonatSSChrif  t, " 
xlii.  421).  Kir<  hlieiin  proved  (in  "Orient,  Lit."  \i  . 
col.  7)  that  the  greater  pari  of  that  work  was  copied 
from  Duran's  "  Kcshet  u  Magen."     About  the  same 


time  Abraham  Farissol  wrote  a  commentary  to  Job 
(in  "Biblia  Rabbiniea,"  Venice,  1518).  Butthemost 
important  of  his  writings  is  the  "  Iggeret  Orehot 
'Olam,"  a  cosmographic  and  geographic  work  in 
thirty  chapters  (Ferrara.  1524;  Venice,  1587).  The 
chief  sources  Farissol  used  were  Bergomas'  "Sup- 
plementum"  and  Amerigo's  "  Cosmographia. "  The 
author  speaks  of  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the 
world,  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  travelers, 
and  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Farissol  was  the  first  Jewish  scholar  who  turned 
his  attention  to  geography.  The  "  Iggeret "  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Hyde  under  the  title  of 
"Tractatus  Itinerum  Mundi"  (Oxford,  1691).  In 
1525  Farissol  wrote  a  commentary  to  Eeclesiastes  (De 
Rossi,  ib.  No.  48).  He  also  translated  into  Hebrew 
Aristotle's  "Logic"  and  the  compendium  of  Por- 
phyry (De  Rossi,  ib.  No.  145).  Some  sermons  of 
Farissol's,  and  a  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote 
in  1468  and  1474  to  several  of  his  contemporaries 
(Messer  Leon  of  Ferrara  being  among  them),  are 
also  extant. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  liihl.  Ilehr.in..  No.  117;  T)e  Rossi,  MSS. 
Codices,  i.  95-97 ;  idem,  l>izi<aiario,  pp.  117. 118;  Steinschnei- 
der, Cat.  Boill.  col.  (>si);  idem,  Bebr.  Ueoerg.p.  St;  idem, 
Hehr.  liihl.  vii.  27,  28;  i.x.  II.".;  Michael,  Orha-Bayyim,  pp. 
91, 1*2;  Kirchheim,  in  orient.  Lit.  vi.  7;  Michael,  Hi.  vi.  25:1; 
Gratz,  Oesch.  3d  ed.,  viii.  457,  i.x.  44-4(1;  Fiirst,  Bil/l.  Jud.  i. 
27(i;  Gross,  Gallia  Jiolaiea,  p.  11;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael, 
pp. 58,53;  Abraham  Pesaro.  iu  II  VessWJo  Israelttico,  1879, 
p.  170. 

g.  M.  Sel. 

FARISSOL,  JACOB  BEN  HAYYIM  COM- 
PRAT  VIDAL:  Liturgical  poet;  born  at  Avi- 
gnon; grandson  of  Vitalis  Farissol,  one  of  the 
three  chief  bailiffs  of  Avignon  in  1400.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Solomon  ben  Menahem,  or  "Frat  Maimou," 
under  whose  supervision  he  composed  in  1422,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  a  commentary  to  Judah  ha- 
Levi's  "Cuzari"  entitled  "Bet  Ya'akob. "  Jacob 
ben  Hayyim  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  liturgical 
poet,  mentioned  by  Zunz  ("  Literaturgesch. "  p.  525) 
under  the  name  of  "  Comprad  Farissol,"  wdio  flour- 
isle. 1  at  Avignon  in  1453.  The  name  "Farissol" 
was  a  very  common  one  among  the  Jews  of  Pro- 
vence. It  is  found  at.  Monlpellierin  1306(Saige,  "Les 
Juifsdu  Languedoc,"  p.  128),  at  Perpignan  in  1413 
("R.  E.  J."  xiv.  67),  and  at  Avignon  in  1451, 
1465-80,  and  1558  (Bayle,  "  Les  Medecins  d'Avignon 
an  Moven  Age,"  p.  54;  (iross,  "Gallia  Judaica,"  p. 
11;  "R.  E.  J  "  xiv.  67,  89). 

Bibliography:  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  EcrivainsJvifs  Fran- 
cois, p.  755 :  Zunz.  ZAteraturgesch.  p.  525;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju- 
I'laira,  pp.  6,  7  ;  R.  E.  J.  xii.  198;  xiv.  67,  89. 

o.  S.  K. 

FARISSOL,  JTJDAH:    Italian   mathematician 

and  astronomer;  flourished  al  Mantua  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Iu  1499  he  wrote  " Iggeret. 
Sefirah,"  a  description  of  the  astronomical  sphere, 
with  diagrams. 

Bibliography:   steinschneider.  Jewish    Literature,   p.  187; 
Neubauer,  Cot.  /.'.»((.  Bebr.  MSS.  p.  711. 
,-..  M.  Sel. 

FARJEON,  BENJAMIN  L.  :  English-Jewish 
novelist;  born  in  London  1833;  died  there  July  '.'•!. 
1903;  educated  at  private  schools,     lie  emigrated  to 

New  Zealand,  where  he  entered  upon  a  literary  career 
and  became  manager  and  partial  owner  of  the  first 
daily  newspaper  iu  that  colony.  Turning  to  fiction,  he 
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published  his  first  book,  "Grif,"  in  1870,  which  at 
traded  the  notice  of  Dickens      Among  his  writings 
are  "Joshua    Marvel"   (1871),    "London's    Hi 
"Greal  Porter  Square "  (1884),  " Sel  inaSilverSea 
"The  Sacred  Nugget,"   "The    King    of    Noland," 
"Something    Occurred.''    "A    Secret    Inheritance, " 
"The  lie use  of   White  Shadows,"  "The  Betrayal 
of  John   Fordham,"   "Samuel   Boyd  of  Catchpole 
ire," and  "The  Mesmerists."    "Solomon  Isaacs" 
(1877),  "Aaron   the  Jew,"  "Miriam  Rozella,"  and 
"Pride  of  Race  "  deal  sympathetically  with  Jewish 
and  characters. 

Bibliography:  Aiiibuue,  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.  Supplement, g.o. ; 
Who. 
j.  V.  E. 
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differences  among  the  Hungarian  Jews.  In  the 
course  ol  the  combal  Parkas  exerted  his  endeavors 
in  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  party,  and  it  was  he 
who  was  the  chief  factor  in  securing  official  recog- 
nition of  that  party  as  a  separate  c munal  organi- 
zation. 
s.  L.  V. 

FARKAS,  GYULA  (JULIUS):  Hungarian 
mathematician  and  physicist ;  bornal  PusztaSarosd 
March  28,  1847;  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Gyor 
(Raab),  and  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Buda- 
pest. After  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  at 
Szekesfehervar  (Stuhlweissenburg),  Parkas  became 
in  succession   principal   of  the    normal    school  at 

»     D'j^iiyjnrrcpp  qpi»rjD)i 

on?Vs»ni(o  zrvn  tf>*rvt?KM  '^os  sua 
u"Ut  nwn:rinSjnrrnnl>T*s;cip;j:c,i 
>3V  v&\  ^  cbijn  mjca  V'lai  ja  naai  w 

:«a  ihpi  u»«2pjvnKngnvp 
"yy&iep :  nninn  */>  pjras?  \a®n 
:  n^mtj^nui  p:|o»J3nVw» 
v>V3&  spy?,  "vy  wf>  v*u  ^3  »rn 
«pp  rm\  onypp  rvn«pnu>3J 
>sn  :  KinrnnnVaivnx  Vpi 
id?23  a'rg •urwi  nsVK,w> 
:onk  fw«%nn»aiRaa 

^D  DjVl 

rw  jrrK^TBwonrpVg  fffin 


Part  ok  Paoi  prom  iikbrkw  Pentateuch  Printkd  hv  suit  11,  Giacon,  Faro,  1487. 
The  Bret  book  Id  any  language  printed  In  Pot  tugal 

(li»  r     BrlUil    M 


FARKAS,   ALBERT:    Hungarian   Journalist; 
it  Bzilfigy  Bomlyo  Aug.  1,  1842;  attended  the 
tiasium  al  Kolozs^  dr  I  Oauaenburg),  and  studied 
law  at  Budapest.     Parkas  contributed  to  the  "  Mag- 
yar Sajt6,"  the"Hon,"  and  the  "Vasarnapi  (Jja  i 

i ie  poems,  including  one,  under 
the  title  "Samson  §s  I  lelila,"  on  the  di  fi  al  of  the 
Hungarian  national  aspirations;  and  translated  in t ■> 
Hungarian  Gervinus' stud]  on  "Hamlet,"  as  well  as 
the  work  of  Counl  Ladislaus  Teleki  on  the  Russian 
intervention  in  Hungary,  Edmond  About's  "Tolla 
I'naldi,"  Racine's  "Ph&dre,"  and  Wieland'fl  "Die 
Abderiten  "  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  emancl 
pation  movement  as  editor  of  the  "Magyar  Zsid6," 
advocating  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  religious 


Papa,  privat-docent  (1881 1  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  and  professor  of  ph\  sies  i  ISSSt 
at  Klausenburg.  The  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science  elected  him  corresponding  member  Maj 
8,  1898.  His  principal  writings  are  embodied  in 
the  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris 
(1878  84);  the  "  Archiv  der  Mathematik  und  Phys 
ik";  and  the  "Journal  des  Mathematiques."      His 

separately    published    Works   are   "Die    I  Matoniisehe 

Dur-Scale,"   Budapest,    1870;   and    " Termeszettan 
Elemei "  (Elements  of  Physics),  ib.  1872 

Bibliography:  PaUeu  Aiimi  Lexicon,  vl. ;  Horvdtti   KOny- 
1881. 
8.  L.    V. 

FARMER  OF  TAXES.  See  Tax-Fahmino. 
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FARMING  ON  SHARES.  See  Landlokd 
ami  Tenant. 

FARO:  Capital  of  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Algarve.  It  was  the  seal  of  the  district  rabbi,  or 
chief  justice,  appointed  by  the  chief  rabbi.  Faro 
had  .Jewish  inhabitants  at  an  early  date.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  municipal  laws  of  Alfonso  III. 
after  the  capture  of  Algarve.  Alfonso  IV.  made 
the  Jews  of  the  locality  sign  a  document  in  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  punctually  the  protection-money 
levied  cm  them. 

That  the  Jews  of  Faro  did  nol  altogether  escape 
the  cruellies  of  the  Inquisition  is  evidenced  by  the 
burning  of  Estevainha  Gomes  of  Faro  at  Lisbon 
June  17,  1590. 

Then'  was  formerly  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Faro  at  Bayonne,  where  the  tomb  of  Abraham 
Rodrigues  Faro,  who  died  in  1693,  may  be  seen.  In 
London  David  and  Isaac  of  Faro  are  included  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  synagogue  of  Bevis  Marks 
(c.  1700).  The  tomb  of  Jacob  of  Faro's  widow,  who 
died  in  1686,  has  also  been  preserved  in  London. 

In  1902  Faro  had  9,330  inhabitants,  including 
about  fifteen  Jewish  families.  There  are  two  syna- 
gogues, one  founded  about  1830.  the  other  in  I860; 
a  hebra  kaddisha;  and  a  cemetery  dating  from  1820, 
when  the  community  was  organized.  The  ceme- 
tery contains  the  ancient  tombstone  of  Joseph  ben 
Thone  (?),  a  rabbi  who  died  in  1315.  The  commu- 
nity supports  a  hazzan  and  a  slaughter-house  estab- 
lished in  1830. 

Bibliography :  Archivo  Tiore  do  Tnmbo,  Lisbon  MS.  No. 
TK:  Auto  do  K *  Lisbon,  tol  '■«<;  Tombea  des  Cimetierea 
de  Bayonru  <t  di  LonaVea,  p.  253 ;  Gaster,  Hist,  of  Bevia 
Mnrhs,  pp.  74-78,  91-96:  Kayserling,  Qeach.  der  Juden  in 
Portugal,  pp.  7.  ~J. 
G.  M     K.— C.  de  B. 

A  printing-press  existed  in  the  house  of  Don 
Samuel  ( iiacon,  at  whose  expense  was  printed  in  1487 
a  Pentateuch  with  110  leaves  without  pagination  or 
register,  in  double  columns,  and  with  from  30  to  3"> 
lines  to  a  full  page.  The  letters,  square  characters, 
are  unequal ;  the  vowels  often  incorrect,  and  in  many 
cases  wanting;  dageshand  accents  are  not  expressed. 
There  seem  to  have  been  marginal  notes  printed  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  five  leaves,  but  the 
margins  have  been  cut  off.  According  to  Habler 
(" Typographic  Ib&rique,"  p.  3S),  this  was  the  first 
Hebrew  book  printed  with  vowel-points.  More- 
over, it  appears  from  the  long  list  of  printing-presses 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  published  by  Habler 
("The  Early  Printersof  Spain  and  Portugal."  Lon- 
don. 1897),  that  this  was  absolutely  the  first  book 
printed  in  Portugal.  Only  one  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  that  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  winch 
formerly  belonged  to  Almanzi.  See  illustration  on 
page  845. 

Zeduer, 


Bibliography:  Stelnscbneider,  Cat. Bodt.  No    1092 
Col.  Ih  In.  Boohs  Brit.  Mas.  p.  799. 


J. 


FARRAR  (FERRAR),  ABRAHAM:   Portu- 
guese  physician   and    poet;    born   at  Porto;    died  at 

Amsterdam    1668.      After  practising    medicine    at 

Lisbon.  Farrar  emigrated  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
became  (1639)  president  of  the  Portuguese  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  nephew  of  Jacob  Tirado.  the 
founder  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  Bet  Ya'a 


kob  at  Amsterdam.  There  Farrar  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Manasseh  b.  Israel,  who  dedicated  to  him 
his  "Thesauro  dos  Dinim  "  Farrar's  "DeclaracSo 
das  Seiscentas  e  Treze  Encomniendancas  da  IS'ossa 
Santa  Lev  "  (Amsterdam,  1627)  is  a  poetical  render- 
ing of  the  "Taryag  Mizwot "  in  Portuguese  verse. 
He  calls  himself  in  this  work  "the  Portuguese  exile  " 
(Judeo  do  destierro  Portugal).  De  Barrios  ("  I  tela 
cion  de  los  Poetas."  p.  53)  says,  wrongly,  that  Far- 
rar wrote  in  Spanish. 

Bibliography  :  De  Barrios,  Relation  de  Jos  Poetas,  p.  53; 
Kayserling,  Qeach.  der  Juden  in  Portugal^  p.  -*mi;  idem, 
Biol.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  44;  Idem,  in  Rev.  Etudes  .luivs, 
xriii.281,282. 

g.  M.  Sel. 

FASSEL,  HIRSCH  BAR:  Austrian  rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Boskowitz,  Moravia.  Aug.  21,  1802; 
died  at  Nagy-Kauizsa,  Hungary,  Dec.  27,  1883. 
After  receiving  bis  early  training  in  bis  native  city 
be  continued  his  studies  at  the  yeshibah  of  Moses 
Sofer  at  Presburg.  After  his  marriage  he  engaged 
in  business,  but  finding  mercantile  life  unconge- 
nial, he  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Prossnitz  (1836) 
in  succession  to  Lob  Schwab.  The  "  Landesrab- 
biner,"  NehemiahTrebitscb,  objected  to  his  election, 
but  he  was  confirmed  by  the  government  in  spite  of 
the  protest  (Low,  "Gesammelte  Schriften."  ii.  207). 
Like  his  predecessor,  Fassel  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  modern  culture  in  Moravia,  preaching  in  German 
and  introducing  some  reforms.  After  the  death  of 
Solomon  Tiktin  the  congregation  of  Breslau  elected 
him  (1843)  as  associate  rabbi  to  Abraham  Gciger  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  conservative  element  of  the 
congregation.  Fassel,  however,  declined  the  call 
("  Abraham  Geiger 's  Lebenin  Brief  en,"  p.  113,  Berlin. 
1878).  His  competition  for  the  vacant  position 
of  Landesrabbiner  of  Cassel  and  afterward  of 
Moravia  was  unsuccessful,  Samson  Raphael  llirsch 
being  elected.  In  1ST. I  he  was  called  to  Nagy- 
Kanizsa  to  succeed  Leopold  Low,  and  held  this  po- 
sition until  bis  death. 

Fassel's  "Mozene  Zedek,"  a  manual  of  the  more 
important  practical  laws,  intended  for  the  use  of 
rabbis,  is  written  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Tabnudic 
casuistry,  although  the  author  is  uniformly  inclined 
to  more  lenient  decisions.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
" Kol Adonai " ( 1854)  he  says:  "  A  reform  in  Judaism, 
if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere  negation,  is  only 
possible  on  the  basis  of  rabbinism."  The  rabbinical 
law,  even  the  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  criminal 
eases,  was  regarded  by  him  as  authoritative. 

Fassel  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  published  a 
number  of  sermons  and  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Jewish  press,  as  to  the  "Orient."  "Ben  Cha- 
nanja,"  "Neuzeit,"  and  other  periodicals.  His  pres- 
entations of  the  Jewish  law  and  of  rabbinical  ethics 
are  of  lasting  value.  His  combination  of  traditional 
legal  dialecticism  with  homiletic  methods,  exem- 
plified in  bis  "  Neun  Derusch -Vortrftge  "  (1868),  is 
quite  original,     lie  wrote: 

Zwel  Gottesdlenstliche  Vortrilge,  Gehalten  in  der  Synagoge 
:u  Prossnitz.    Vienna,  1838. 

I.tnreit  Bezayon  :  Briefe  eines  Judischen  Gelebrten  und  Knit- 
blnen  Qber  das  Werk  "  ^oreb  "  von  3.  H.  Hirsch.   Lelpslc,  1839. 

tins-  und  Hulsenfrflcbte  am  Pesach  Erlaubte  Bpeisen. 
Prague,  1848 

Kin  \V..n  znr  Zelt  lielm  Dankfeste  fur  die  Err  unsensihaft  der 
Frelbelt.    Vienna,  1848. 
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z.-,i,'k  u-Mlsbpat,  Tugend-und  Etechtslebre,  Bearbeltel  nacb 
den  Principles  des  Talmuds  und  uachder  Form  der  Philosopnle. 
I  li  una,  1818. 

Die  Epidemic:  Trailer-  undGedenkrede.    Nagy-Kanizsa,  1848. 

Mlsbpete  El:  das  Hosaisch-Babblnlsche  Clvttrecbt,  Bearb 
nacb  Anonlnung  und  Elntbeilung  der  Gericbtsordnungi 

■  und  Erlantert  mlt  Angabe  der  Quellen.    Nagy-Kanlzsa, 

g.ol  Adonai :  die  Zehn  Worte  des  Bundes  (set ns).    Nagy- 

KaniZsa,  1854. 

'As.. i  Uisbpa(:  das  Hosalscb-Rabblniscbe  Gericbtsverfahren 
in  ClvUrechtUcben  Sacben,  Bearbeltel  nacb  Anonlnung  und 
Ewtheilung  der  Gericbtsordmingen  der  Neuzeit  und  Erlautert 
mil  angabe  der  Quellen.    Nagy-Kanizsa,  1859. 

Dat  Mosheh  we-Ylsrael :  die  Hosalsch-Rabbloische  Religions- 
lehre.Katechet!scb  furden  i  nterricbl  Bearbeltet.  Nagy-Kantzsa, 
<  ed.,  \  Ii  nna,  1868. 

Dlbn  Bloblm  IJay,  Neun  Derusch-Vortrage.  Nagy-Kanizsa, 
I86S. 

We-Snafetu  we-Hizzllu  :  das  Hosalsch-Rabbinische  Strafrecht 
und  Strafrechtilcbe  Gerichtsverfahren,  Bearbeitet  uacb  Anord- 
nung  und  EInthellung  dei  Gesetzb&cher  der  Neuzeit  und  Erl&u- 
tert  mil  Angabe  der  Qnellen.    Nagy-Kanizsa,  lsTn. 

His"Mozene  ?edek"  was  never  published;  only 
three  of  its  four  parts  were  completed.  The  manu- 
Bcripl  i-  presi  rved  in  the  library  of  the  Hebrew 
I  nion  ( '  ■  ■  1 1  -  -  L_r  <  -  at  Cincinnati. 

Bibliography  :  Ally*  m<  (>i<  '/.■  itung  ,i,  <  Judenthums,  xlviii. 
45;  .l"st.  .X*  «■  re  (Jm  h.  •!■  r  JudU  n,  Ui.  137,  182. 

I). 

FASTING  AND  FAST-DAYS  (D1V  "  taM 
B>EO  rYlJjJ  =  "affliction  of  soul";  later  II- 
brew  [Ezra  ix.  5]  and  Talmudic,  jvjyn) :  Fasting  is 
usually  defined  asa  withholding  of  all  natural  food 
from  the  bod}  fora  determined  period  voluntarily 
appointed  for  moral  or  religious  ends.  This  insti- 
tution has  found  wide  acceptance  in  all  religious 
systems,  although  its  forms  and  motives  vary  with 
different  creeds  and  nationalities. 

The  origin  of  fasting  is  disputed  by  various  critics. 
Some  {e.g.,  Herbert  Spencer)  are  of  the  opinion  that 
ii  arose  from  the  custom  of  providing  refreshments 
foi  thcdead;  others  (e.j  ,  W.  R.  Smith)  that  it  was 
merely  a  preparation  for  the  eating  of  the  sacrificial 
meal;  others,  again  (<  .•.  ,  Sraend),  attribute  thei  u 
torn  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  worshipers  to  hum- 
ble themselves  before  their  God,  so  as  to  arouse 
His  sympathy;  while  still  others  think  that  "it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  primitive  man  to  bring 
on  at  "ill  certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions 
favorable  to  those  dreams  which  are  supposed  i<> 
give  to  the  soul  direct  access  to  the  objective 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world"  (Tylor,  cited  in 
"Encyc.  lirit."  s.v.  i.  The  Rabbis  compared  fasting 
in  sacrifice,  and  considered  the  affliction  of  one's 
bod}  a-,  the  offering  up  of  one's  liln.nl  ami  fat  upon 
the  altar  (Ber.  17a).  Examples  may  be  quoted  from 
the  Bible  to  corroborate  these  \  a  tying  opinions. 

In  olden  limes  fasting  was  instituted  as  a  si 

mourning  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  [I  Sam.  i,  12),  or  when 
danger  threatened  (II  Sam.  xii.  16;  comp.  1  Kings 

wi.  27),  or  \\  hen  the  seer  was  prepai 

In   Biblical  ing    himself    for  a   divine  revelal 

Times.       (Ex.  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18;  Kan 

ix.  :i:  comp.  B.  M.  85a).     That  indi 
vidua!  fasting  was  common  among  the  early  Jews  is 
evident   from  the   provision   made  (Num.   xxx.  II 
that  avow  made  by  a  woman  "to  afflict  the  soul" 

may    under    certain    conditions    be   canceled    by   Hie 

husband,     More  frequent,  however,  were  the 


sional  fasts  instituted  for  the  w  bole  community,  es 
pecially  when  the  nation  believed  itself  to  be  under 
divine  displeasure  (Judges  xx.  26;  I  Sam,  vii  6 
where  it  is  conjoined  with  the  pouring  out  of  water 
before  the  Lord ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  Neh.ix.  l),or.when 
a  great  calamity  befell  the  land  (Joi  I  i.  14,  ii.  12),  a~ 
when  pestilence  raged  or  when  (bought  set  in;  and 
sometimes  also  when  an  important  act  was  about  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  officials  of  the  land  (I  Kings  xxi 
12;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  24).  In  Jonah  iii.  6-7  it  ma\ 
u  with  what  rigor  an  official  fast  wasobserved, 
while  in  Isa.  lviii.  5  is  given  a  description  of  a  fast 
day    among     the    Jews.      For    the    attitude    of    the 

Prophets  and  of  the  Rabbis  toward  fasting  see  An- 

BTIN1  Nl  i   ;   Asci.tii  i>m, 

i  If  regular  fixed  fast  days  the  Jewish  calendar  has 
comparatively  few.  Besidesthe  Day  ol  Atonement, 
which  is  the  only  fast  daj  prescribed  by  the  Mo 
saic  law  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  see  Atonement,  Day  of), 
there  were  established  alter  the  Captivity  four  reg- 
ular fast  da\  s  in  commemoration  of  the  various  sad 
events  that  had  befallen  the  nation  during  that 
period  (Zech.  viii.  lit;  comp.  vii.  8-5).  These  were 
the  fast  of  the  fourth  month  (Tammuz),  of  the 
fifth   month   (Abi,   of  the  seventh  month   (Tishri), 

and  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebet).  Ac- 
List  of  cording  to  some  rabbis  of  the  Tal- 
Fast-Days.   mud,  these  fasts  were  obligatory  only 

when  the  nation  was  under  oppression, 

but  not  when  (here  was  peace  for  Israel  (I!.  II.  18b). 
In  the  Hook  of  Esther  an  additional  fast  is  recorded 
81  ;  comp.  iv.  :',.  16),  which  is  commonly  ob 
served,  in  commemoration  of  the  fast  of  Esther,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Adar,  although  some  used  to  last 
three  days— the  first  and  second  Mondays  and  the 
Thursday  following  Purim  (Soferim  wii.  4.  xxi.  2). 
Many  other  fasts,  in  memory  of  certain  troubles 

that  befell  Israel,  were  added  in  the  course  of  time, 

a  full  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  Megillat 
Ta'anit.    These  were  not  regarded  as  obligatory,  and 

they    found    little    acceptance    among    the     people. 

The  list,  with  a  few  changes  as  given  in  Shulhan 

Aiuk,  orah  Hayyim,  580,  2, marked  in  parentheses, 

i<  as  follow  s. 
I.  First  of  Nlsan:  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  destroyed  in  the 

Tabernacle. 
:;.  Tenth  ol  Nlsan :  Miriam  ihe  propbetess  died  :  the  well  that 

followed  Hie  Israelites  In  tbe  wilderness  disappeared. 
:■>.  Tweiitv-sixih  ef  Nlsan  :  Joshua  the  Bon  of  Nun  died, 
t    Tenth  "i  lyyar:  Ell  tbe  high  prlesl  and  his  two  sons  died, 

and  tin-  Ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 
."..  Twenty-ninth  (twenty-eighth)  "f  lyyar:  Samuel  the  prophet 

died. 

8.  Twenty-third  <»r  Siwan:  the  Israelites  ceased  hrlnping  the 

Qrstllngs  to  Jerusalem  In  tbe  days  of  Jeroboam. 
7.  Twenty-fifth  of  Slwan:  R.  Simeon  sen  ,,f  Gamaliel,  R.  Ish- 

mael    Mill   ef    Bllsba,  and    U.    Manilla    Ihe  superior   ("se- 

gaU  "I   el  Hie  Jil  lesK   were  executed. 

B.  Twenty-seventh  ol   Slwan:  It.  Hanina son  of  Teradion  was 

burned  while  holding  a  scroll  <>f  the  Torah. 
a.  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz :  tbe  tablets  were  broken;  tbereg- 
i.H  ii.nU  sacrifice  ceased;  Aposteraus  burned  the  Law, 

and  Introduced i"i  Into  the  holy  place;  ihe  breaking 

mi,!  the  cltj  bj  ihe  Romans  I  l'a"an.  '-'-in. 

I -i  -I  Me   taron  ihe  high  prlesl  died. 

ii.  Ninth  ef  ,\i»:  ii  was  decreed  that  .lews  who  went  mil  ef 
Egypt  si la  net  enter  Palest :  the  Temple  was  des- 
troyed for  the  first   mid  the  * mi  time;   Bether  was 

conquered,  and   Jerusalem  plowed   over   with  a  plow- 
share I  lb.  29a). 

12.  Eighteenth  of  At):  the  western  light  was  extinguished  in  the 
time  <i|  Anaz. 
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13.  Seventh  (seventeenth)  of  Elul:  the  spies  died  in  a  pesti- 

lence. 

14.  Third  of  Tishri  :  Gedallab  and  his  associates  were  assassin- 

ated  in  Mizpah  (II  Kiiifrs  xxv.  25). 

15.  Fifth  of  Tisliri:  twenty  Israelites  died,  and  Akiba  was  im- 

prisoned and  afterward  executed. 

16.  Seventh  of  Tishri :  ii  was  decreed  that  the  Israelites  should 

die  by  sword  and  by  famine  on  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  golden  call  (see  Meg.  Ta'an.  ad  loc,  ed.  princeps, 
Mantua,  1514). 

17.  Sixth  [seventh)  of  Marheshwan:    Nebuchadnezzar  blinded 

K  inf.'  Zedekiah  after  he  had  slaughtered  the  latter's  chil- 
dren in  bis  presence. 

18.  Seventh  (twenty-eighth)  of  Kislew  :  Jehoiakim  burned  the 

scroll  that  Baruch  wrote  at  the  dictation  of  Jeremiah. 

19.  Eighth  of  Tenet :  the  Torah  was  translated  into  Greek  in 

the  time  of  Ptolemy  ;  there  was  darkness  in  the  world  for 
three  days. 

20.  Ninth  of  Tebet:  incident  not  explained  (death  of  Ezra,  as 

mentioned  in  "  Kol  Bo"). 

21.  Tenth  of  Tebet:  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

began  (II  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4). 

22.  Eighth  (flftb)  of  Shebat:  the  righteous  (elders)  that  were  in 

the  time  of  Joshua  died. 
28.  Twenty-third  of  Shebat :  the  Israelites  gathered  to  war  with 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.). 

24.  Seventh  of  Adar:  Moses  died. 

25.  Ninth  of  Adar :  the  controversy  between  the  house  of  Sham- 

mai  and  that  of  Hillel. 

The  Polish  Jews  are  accustomed  to  fast  on  the 
twentieth  of  Siwan  on  account  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  that  day  in  1648  by  the  Cossacks.  Some 
pious  Jews  also  fast  every  Monday  and  Thursday  in 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  burning  of  the  Torah,  and  of  the  desecration  of 
God's  name  (comp.  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  first  and 
second  Mondays  and  the  first  Thursday  of  Iyyarand 
of  Marheshwan,  following  the  festivals  of  Passover 
and  of  Sukkot  respectively,  ate  recognized  fasts  in 
most  Jewish  communities,  and  were  originally  insti- 
tuted to  atone  for  the  sins  that  might  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  during  the  holidays 
(Kid.  81a;  Tos.,  s.v.  "Sokobo";  Orah  Hayyim,  492). 
The  burial  societies  observe  a  fast-day  preceding  their 
annual  feast  held  in  the  evening.  In  some  places  it 
is  observed  on  the  fifteenth  of  Kislew;  in  some  on  the 
seventh  of  Adar;  while  others  have  other  days  for 
its  observance  (see  Burial  Society).  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  fast  on  the  eve  of  New-Year's  Day  (Tan., 
Emor,  ».t>.  "  U-Lekahtem  "),  while  many  fast  during 
all  the  ten  penitential  days  (Orah  Hayyim,  581, 
2,  Isserles'  gloss).  Some  pious  Jews  fast  every  Fri- 
day, so  as  to  partake  of  the  Sabbath  meal  with  a 
hearty  appetite  (ib.  249,  3).  The  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  one's  father  or  mother  ("Jahrzeit")  and 
the  day  of  one's  marriage  are  also  observed  as  lasts 
(Yoreh  Dealt,  402.  11,  Isserles'  gloss;  Eben  ha- 
'Ezer,  61,  1,  Isserles'  gloss).  The  first-born  fast  on 
the  eve  of  Passover  in  commemoration  of  the  mira- 
cle which  was  performed  in  Egypt  when  all  the 
Egyptian  first  born  were  slain  and  those  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  saved. 

Besides  these  fixed  fast-days,  the  Synagogue  fre- 
quently imposed  a  last  day  upon  the  community 
when  great  calamities  threatened  the  people.  This 
right  of  the  Synagogue  had  its  origin  in  the  lasts 
described  in  the  treatise  Ta'anit  as  having  been  in- 
stituted in  early  times  when  rain  was  late  in  coin- 
ing. If  no  rain  fell  on  or  before  the  seventeenth  of 
Marheshwan,  the  learned  and  pious  men  of  the  com- 
munity fasted  three  days  -Monday,  Thursday,  and 
.Monday.     In  the  case  of  continued  drought,  three 


more  fasts  were  proclaimed,  and,  lastly,  seven  fast- 
days  on  successive  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were 
instituted.  These  fasts  were  accompanied  with 
many  solemn  ceremonies,  such  as  the  taking  out  of 
the  Ark  to  the  marketplace,  while  the  people  cov- 
ered themselves  with  sackcloth  and  placed  ashes  on 
their  foreheads,  and  impressive  sermons  were  deliv- 
ered (Ta'an.  18a).  Fast-days  were  subsequently 
instituted  in  case  any  misfortune  befell  the  people, 
as  pestilence,  famine,  evil  decrees  by  rulers,  etc.  (ib. 
19a).  Examples  of  the  latter  were  the  fasts  insti- 
tuted by  the  Russian  rabbis  during  the  anti  Jewish 
riots  early  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Private  fasts  were  frequent  among  the  Jews  from 

earliest   times   (Judith   viii.  6;    I  Mace.  iii.  47;   II 

Mace.  xiii.  12).     One  may  take  it  upon  himself  to 

fast  on  certain  days,  either  in  memory 

Private  of  certain  events  in  his  own  life,  or 
Fasts.  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  or  in  time  of 
trouble  to  arouse  God's  mercy  (see 
Vows).  The  Rabbis,  however,  did  not  encourage 
such  abstinence  Indeed,  they  positively  forbade 
it  in  the  case  of  a  scholar,  who  through  his  fasting 
would  be  disturbed  in  his  study  ;  or  of  a  teacher,  who 
would  thereby  be  prevented  from  doing  his  work 
faithfully  ;  or  of  one  pursued  by  robbers,  who  might 
In.  nine  weak  (Ta'an.  11a).  In  no  case  should  one 
boast  of  his  fasts  toothers,  and  even  though  he  is 
asked  he  should  try  to  evade  the  question,  except 
when  he  has  fasted  in  expiation  of  his  sins;  in  this 
case  acknowledgment  may  leatl  others  to  expiation 
likewise  (Orah  Hayyim,  565,  6). 

The  fast  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  evil 
dream  has  peculiar  significance  in  Jewish  law. 
While  in  general  no  fast  is  permitted  on  Sabbaths 
or  holidays,  the  Talmud  permitted  one  to  be  under- 
taken even  on  these  days,  provided  it  be  comple- 
mented later  by  another  fast  (Her.  31b).  There  are, 
however,  various  opinions  among  the  later  authori- 
ties regarding  such  a  fast.  Some  think  that  it  may 
be  observed  on  a  Sabbath  only  after  an  evil  dream  has 
occurred  three  times,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  at  present  be- 
tween good  and  evil  dreams,  and  that  therefore  one 
should  not  fast  at  all  on  the  Sabbath.  The  custom 
is  to  fast  if  one  dreams  of  the  burning  of  a  scroll 
of  the  Law.  or  the  Day  of  Atonement  during  Ne'ilah 
service,  or  the  beams  of  his  house  falling,  or  his  teeth 
dropping  out.  The  custom  of  fasting  on  such  oc- 
casions has,  however,  lapsed  into  desuetude,  and.  as 
in  the  cases  cited  above,  is  discouraged  by  the  Rab- 
bis (Orah  Hayyim,  388). 

All  Jewish  fasts  begin  at  sunrise  and  end  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  stars  of  the  {■veiling,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Ninth 
of  Ab,  which  last  "from  even  till  even."  There  is 
no  special  ritual  for  the  ordinary  fast-days.  The 
Law  is  taken  out  and  the  lesson  from  Exodus  is  read 
which  treats  of  the  thirteen  qualities  of  mercy  and 
of  God's  forgiveness  at  the  supplication  of  the 
pious  (Ex.  xxxii.  11-14,  xxxiv.  1-10).  The  same 
passages  are  read  both  at  the  morning  and  at  the 
afternoon  services,  while  at  the  latter  the  Haftarah 
is  also  read  from  Isa.  lv.  6-lvi.  8.  The  Sephardim 
do  not  read  the  Haftarah  on  the  afternoon  of  any 
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fast  daj  except  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (see  An,  Nimh 
Day  op)  Iti  the  'Amidah  the  prayer  beginning  with 
••  'Anenu  "  is  inserted,  and  in  the  morning  servici 
special  selihot  are  provided  Cor  the  various  fasts. 

The  giving  of  charitj  on  a  fast-day,  especially  the 
distribution  of  food  necessary  for  the  evening  meal 
(Sanh.  35a,  and  Rashi  ad  loe.  I,  « as  much  encouraged, 
in  accordance  with  the  rabbinic  saying  that  "the  n 
ward  of  the  fast  daj  is  in  the  amount  of  charity  dis- 
tributed" 

Thconlyfixed  fast  daj  that  may  be  celebrated 
Sabhath  is  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  all  the  others,  if 
they  fall  on  a  Sabbath,  are  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Private  or  public  occasional  fasts  can 
not  be  held  on  any  of  the  holidays,   or  on  a  new 
moon,  or  "n  any  of  i  ii<-  minor  fesl  ivaN 
Relation     (sei  Festivals),  orduring  the  month  of 
to  Sabbath.  Nisan,  or  on  the  week  days  of  the  fes 
tivals,     The  Megillat  Ta'anit  enumer- 
ates many  daysof  the  year  upon  which  no  fast  may 

Id,  but  the  later  Rabbis  declare  that  < is  not 

bound  bj  these  laws,  and  that  therefore  fasts  may  be 
instituted  on  any  day  except  those  mentioned  I!.  II. 
19b).  <in  a  Sabbath  it  is  forbidden  to  go  without 
food  until  midday  (Yer.  Ta'an.  iii.  11),  except 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  eat  late  in  the  day  and 
would  injure  himself  bj  changing  his  custom  i<  Irah 
llayyim.  288    1     ! 

Except  in  regard  to  the  Daj  of  Atonement  and 
tin-  Ninth  of  Alp.  the  command  to  fast  applies onlj  to 
food  and  drink ;  all  other  acts,  such  as  washing  the 
body  or  anointing,  are  permitted.  It  is  forbidden, 
however,  to  indulge  in  any  unnecessary  pleasures 
on  these  days  one  should  meditate  on  the  signifi 
cance  ol  the  fast  and  examine  his  own  sins  (ib  568 
Even  those  who  are  permitted  to  eat,  as  preg 
nan  I  or  nursing  women,  should  not  have  regular 
meals,  but  should  take  only  as  much  food  as  is  nee 
i-ssaiy.  go  that  all  may  participate  in  the  common 
sorrow  (ib.  55 1 

The  first  nine  days  of  Ab,  and,  with  some,  the 
period  from  the  i  uteenth  of  Tammuz  to  the  tenth 
of  Ab  irded  as  partial  fasts,  the  eating  of 

meat  and  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  being  forbidden 

Bee  Ab,   Fifteenth  Day  op;  Atonement,  I>\y 

i  ;     Pckim;  Ta'anit;  Tammuz,   Fast  of;  Tebet, 

F\si    op. 

Bibliography:  MaJmonldes,  fad.  Ta'aniyiint.  i,  v.:  Shulban 
Iruk,  "i    '     Hamiim,  562-680;    Lamprontl,   Pa/lad    ). 
half,  Berlin,  188,  ;  Hastings,  DM.  BibU  ;  Hamburger,  R,  /;. 

T.\  Nowack,  Hebrtti  clu    Ircl Uigtt    Lelpsic  1891;  Smend, 

.      Relititnttsaciichichte,    Ib.    1888;    W.     I!. 
Smith,  /,'■  I  a)  S<  m.  London,  1894 :  MonteOore,  //.  >b<  i 

lures.   London,   1897;  Oehler,   Tit i 

mi  nts,  Stuttgart,  1891  ;  Dembll      i   u  I  Pi  Sana- 

gognt  and  H  delpbia,  w»s. 

i    .  .1.   II    G 

Fasting,  which  bad  no  place  in  the  oldest   ritual 

practises  of  Islam,  dates  from  the  Medinian  period 

of  Mohammed's  careei      The  idea  oi 

In  Islam,    fasting  was  not  a  spontaneous  growth, 

init  was  adopted  from  t  be  Jew  ish  cus 

torn      Consequently  the  terms  "sam"  and  "siyam" 

bad  their  original  meanings  altered  to  agree  with 

tlic   I  [<  l.i.w    "  /aiini 

According  to  tradition,  Mohammed  at  first  intro- 
duced only  ,, ni-  fast-day.  similar  to  the  Jewish  Daj 
oi  Atonement,  ami  called  it  "'Ashura,"  which  is 
Identical  with  the  Judao  Aramaii  word"  asor"(10tk 


of  Tishri)  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  it  (together 
with  other  oust,  mis  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  rit- 
ual), and  replaced  ii  by  an  institution  which  he  dis 
tinctly  stated  was  adopted  from  an  older  custom  ("O 
true  believers,  a  fast  is  ordained  unto  you  as  it  was 
ordained  unto  those  before  you,  that  yemaj  fear"; 
Koran,  sura  ii.  17;i  instead  of  distributing  a  num- 
ber of  fast  days  through  the  year,  lie  appointed  the 
month  of  Ramadan  to  forma  continuous  period  of 
fasting,  the  fast  to  be  kept  from  sunn's,  to  sunset. 
To  this  he  attached  the  following  regulations,  partly 
following,  partly  altering  Jewish  customs:  Fating, 
drinking,  and  sexual  intercourse  were  permitted 
during  the  night  "until  you  can  distinguish  a  white 
thread  from  a  black  thread  in  the  dawn;  then  keep 
the  fast  until  night;  do  not  mix  with  the  women. 
but  retire  to  the  places  of  worship"  (ib.  v.  183).  It 
is  easily  seen  that  most  of  these  regulations  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  its  rabbinic 
interpretation.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  follow- 
ing saying,  attributed  to  Mohammed:  "The  breath 
of  a  fasting  man  is  pleasanterto  Allah  than  the  odor 
of  musk." 

Bibliography :  Geiger,  Was  ll.tt  Moliammed  mis  demJit- 
denthumt  Aufaenomme.nl  Hlrscbfeld,  N\  to  /.'<  si  arches  (fits 
ft..  Composition  and  Exegesis  oj  tin  Koran. 

II    Ilin. 
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FAT.  — Biblical  Data:  The  rendering  in  the 
English  versions  of  the  Hebrew  word  "hrlcb,"an 
animal  substance  of  an  oily  character  deposited  in 
adipose  tissues.  In  Judges  iii.  '-"»  it  is  mentioned  as 
covering  the  human  intestines.  It  is  held  to  indi- 
cate grossness  and  wickedness  of  disposition  (Job 
XV.  '.'7).  A  heart  covered  with  fat  is  a  sign  of  irre- 
sponvi\  eness  and  indifference  (Ps.  xvii.  lit,  cxix.  70). 

The  tat  'if  beasts  is  mentioned  as  rich  f I  (Deut. 

xxxii  14).  Figuratively,  tat  connotes  the  choicest 
part  of  anything  (ol  oil.  Num  sviii,  12;  of  wine. 
ib.;  of  wheat.  Dent.  \\\ii.  14;  Ps.  lxxxi.  17  [A.  V. 
16],  CXlvii.  14). 

The  fat  in  the  thank  offerings  belonged  to  Yinvrt 
(Lev  iii.  Hi;  K/.ek.  xliv.  15;  comp.  Lev  iii.;  Ex. 
xxix.).  Pike  blood,  it  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
lit.  (Lev.  iii.  17;  Smith.  "  Pel.  of  Bern.'.' 2d  ed.,pp. 

:S7H  1 1  My).  Iii  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  sit 
the  consecration  Of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xxix. 
13)  the  tat  covering  the  inwards,  the  caul,  and  tin- 
two  kidneys  with  tin- fat  upon  them  are  specified ; 

in  Lev,  iii.  3  "the  fat   that    is   upon    the   inwards"  is 

added   t"   these     The   parts  mentioned  represent 
t he  omentum  (Josephus,  "Ant  "  iii.  9,  §2,  ettih 

tin    tat  clinging  to  the  intestines,  i .,   .  net  like  adhe 
sions    to    the   ...Ion    (hut    see    Paul    llaupl.    "Johns 
Hopkins  Circular,"  1894,  No.  111.  p.  115);  the  kid 
neys,  which,  especially  near   the   loins,  ate  as  a  rule 

surrounded  by  fat;  and  the  " yoteret "  (see  Caul), 

a  deposit  of  fat  extending  from  the  portal  ("  ha/.ra  ") 
vein   of   the    liver   along   the   hepatic  duodenal   liga 

m. hi  i..  the  d leniiin.     In  Lev.  iii.  9  the  fatty  tail 

of  the  sacrificial  animal  if  a  sheep,  is  mentioned  as 
being  among  the  portions  which  are  to  he  burned 

upon   the  altar.      This    part,  as    being    the   choicest. 

was  offered  to  the  guest  of  honor  (Budde,  in 
■/.  I)  P  V  ■■  1895,  p  '.is,  i;.  iger,  "TJrschrift," 
P   880;    I  Sam    i\   84)      Again,  in  Lev    vii.  ',':;  35 

the    fat    of    three    sacrificial    animals,    the   cow.    the 
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sheep,  aud  the  goat,  is  specifically  prohibited  as 
food,  the  punishment  for  infraction  being  "karet" 
(excision);  but  in  the  case  of  animals  which  have 
died  a  natural  death  or  have  been  hilled  by  wild 
beasts  ("nebelah,"  "terefah"),  the  fat,  while  no! 
a  lowed  for  food,  might  be  used  !'<>r  any  other 
domestic  purpose.  It  is  thus  an  open  question 
whether,  when  slaughtered  for  private  (non-sacri- 
ficial)  use,  the  fat  of  the  three  animals  enumerated 
was  prohibited,  and  it  is  not  plain  whether  tin- 
interdict  applied  to  other  animals. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :   For  the  parts  of 

the  sacrificial  animal  which  belonged  to  Yhwii,  and 
which  had  to  be  burned,  the  Talmud  has  in  addition 
to  D'^TTI  the  term  DniD'N,  a  word  of  disputed  ety- 
mology (Rapoport,  "'Erek  llilliu,"  g.v. ;  'Aruk,  s.«. 
"ION.  6,  and  "in,  2;  Solomon  Geiger,  in  "Zion,"  1842, 
p.  6,  from  "IDN;  comp.  Suk.  55b),  probably  from  the 
Greek  pnlpai,  /ujpia  (i.e.,  the  choicest  parts),  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  (Suk.  v.  7;  Yoma  vii.  5;  Pes.  v.  10; 
Zeb.  2Tb). 

The  precise  delimitations  of  the  Levitical  pro- 
hibition, violation  of  which  entailed  karet,  were  a 
matter  of  controversy  even  among  earlier  Mishnaic 
authorities  (see  Sifra,  Lev.  3,  the  opinions  of  R. 
Ishmael  and  R.  Akiha  ;  comp.  Hul.  49b,  50a,  those  of 
R.  Jose  ha-Galili  and  R.  Akiha;  Tosef.,  Hul.  viii.) 
and  also  among  the  Amoraini  (Hul.  93a,  Samuel  [see 
Rashi  and  RaN],  and  Hul.  55a,  Abayah).  The  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  "shumen"  and  "heleb" 
(see  Ramban  to  Lev.  iii.),  the  latter  being  separate 
from  the  meat  and  consisting  of  a  thin,  close-fitting, 
skin-like  layer  that  may  be  peeled  off  (Hul.  49a,  50a ; 
see  Wiener,  "Die  Jildischen  Speise  Gesetzc,"  p.  149). 
The  use  of  "heleb"  in  connection  with  the  fatty  tail 
of  the  sheep  caused  confusion  (Lev.  iii.  9),  the  Kara- 
ites— probably  followiugan  old  Sadducean  interpre- 
tation (see  Wiener,  l.r.  p.  147,  note) — extending  to 
the  tail  the  prohibition  against  eating  fat,  but  others 
(Rashi,  Targ.  Yer.,  for  example)  explaining  the  word 
in  this  connection  as  "the  best  that  is  in  the  tail." 
as  does  Rab  Ashi  (Hul.  117a;  for  the  controversial 
points  see  Hadasi,  "Eshkol  ha-Kofer,"  Alphabet 
232;  Ilin  Ezra  to  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  23,  and  Nahmanides 
to  the  same  passages;  also  Bashyazi,  "Aderet  Eli- 
yahu."  pp.  IIS  ,/  geq.\  Ibn  Ezra  in  "Apirion."  ed. 
Neubauer,  p.  21;  "Lebush  Malkut,"  p.  42;  Aaron 
ben  Elijah.  "Dine  Shchitah";  "Orient,  Lit."  1840, 
No.  80).  Maimonides  ("Yad,"  Ma'akalot  Asurot, 
vii.)  makes  the  point  that  "heleb"  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  tail  not  to  include  it  among  forbid- 
den food,  but  to  assign  it  to  the  sacrificial  class,  and 
that  Hie  parts  so  designated  are  to  hi'  lifted  up  and 
burned  (comp,  Hul.  117;  Ker.4;  Tosef.,  Hul.  92a, 
g.v.  "AmarAbayi";  Mak.  18a;  .Men    78a).' 

In  the  Talmud  the  prohibition  is  not  extended 
to  the  heleb  of  a  fetus  (Hul.  vii.  l,  92b);  on  the 
principle  that  only  such  fat  is  forbidden  as  might  law 
fully  have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  that  cling- 
ing to  the  animal's  ribs  may  be  eaten  (Sifra,  Za\\ 
From  the  language  employed  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  fat  around  the  heart  was  regarded  as  not 
subject  in  the  prohibition.  The  general  principle  is 
that  fat  which  does  not  close  up  a  hole  or  puncture 
beneath    is  unclean,   but    in    the  case  of   the  lobe  of 


fat  around  the  heart  the  inability  to  close  up  a  pos- 
sible  | 'unci  ure  beneath  is  attributed  not  to  its  being 
unclean  fat,  but  to  its  helmet-like  shape  (Hul.  49b; 
Wiener,  I.e.  p.  150;  "  Yad."  Shchitah,  vi.  10;  Semag, 
"Asin."  p.  (i:l).  Five  strings  of  fat,  three  on  the 
ight  and  I  wo  on  the  left,  in  the  flanks  or  haunches, 
are  not  to  be  used  (Hul.  93a).  Three  thin  membranes 
or  layers  of  fat,  one  each  on  the  spleen,  the  bowels, 
and  the  kidneys,  are  also  prohibited  (/'/.)•     The  rule 

that  fat  covered  with  flesh  is  permitted  is  qualified 

by  an  exception  in  the  case  of  fat  that  is  uncovered 
when  the  animal  is  in  motion  (Hul.  93a;  Rashi,  8.9. 
NplDO  'plIS;  "Yad,"  Ma'akalot  Asurot,   \  ii.  7,  8). 

As  in  the  case  of  oilier  DIETARY  Laws,  the  hy- 
gienic benefits  of  the  enactment  regarding  fat  have 
been  adduced  to  explain  the  prohibition  and  to  de- 
fend its  enforcement  for  all  time.  Ibn  Ezra  (see 
commentary  to  Lev.  vii.  24 ;  Dent.  xii.  15)  rightly 
surmises  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  and  applied  only  to  animals  and 
parts  destined  and  fit  for  the  altar.  Nevertheless, 
declaring  that  the  "tradition  of  the  fathers  "  is  his 
support,  he  accepts  the  rabbinical  decision  according 
to  which  all  domestic  animals  are  now  included, 
even  though  by  reason  of  defects  they  were  unfit 
for  the  altar  (Bek.  15a).  and  even  though  at  present 
sacrifices  are  not  offered.  Judah  ha-Lcvi  C'Ouzari," 
iii.  11)  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sacrificial  use 
of  the  fat  underlies  the  prohibition.  Nahmanides' 
criticism  of  this  theory  in  his  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus (vii.  25)  is  not  convincing,  and  neither  is  Ibn 
Ezra's.  Maimonides  (" Moreh, "  iii.  48),  on  the  one 
hand,  looks  upon  this  prohibition  as  a  health-pro- 
tective measure,  but  on  the  other  ("Moreh,"  iii.  41) 
agrees  that  it  was  effective  in  guarding  the  distinct 
character  of  the  altar's  portions.  Nahmanides  is 
another  that  ascribes  to  the  observance  certain  sani- 
tary advantages,  as  also  do  Aaron  ha-Levi  ("Hi- 
nuk."  tj  47)  and  RaLBaG  (commentary  to  Lev.  vii.). 
Albo  ("  Ikkarinv'iii.  16),  however,  does  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  obligatory  character, 
since  the  sacrifices  have  ceased,  of  the  injunction 
not  to  eat  the  fat. 

The  final  decisions  on  the  eating  of  fat  are  these: 
The  fat  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  is  prohibited  ;  that  of 
other  animals  is  allowed;  but  that  of  the  "  koi,"  an 
unidentified  hybrid  (see  Yoma  74),  is  forbidden. 
By  "fat  "  is  understood  a  thin,  close  rilling  layer  or 
membrane  that  may  be  peeled  off,  but  meat  (lean) 
must  nol  cover  it.  The  fatty  tail  is  allowed,  but 
the  arteries  (and  muscles)  on  the  inner  side  must 
In  carefully  removed.  The  fat  on  the  loins  and 
on  the  membrane  above  them  is  forbidden,  as  is 
that  which  is  underneath  the  loins;  and  skill,  at- 
tainable only  through  practise,  is  required  to  remove 
these  forbidden  portions.  The  fat  upon  the  oma- 
sum, the  caul,  and  the  intestines  is  prohibited. 
Disregard  of  the  prohibition  entails  excision,  and  so 
does  violation  of  the  provision  not  to  cat  the  fat 
which  is  on  the  thick  side  of  the  spleen.  What  is 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  spleen  should  not  be  eaten. 

hit  the  person  that  partakes  of  it  is  not  liable  to 

excision.  Fat  and  meat  must  be  neither  salted 
nor  rinsed  together;  the  vessels  for  rinsing  must  be 
distinct,  as  must  be  also  Iho  knives  for  cutting 
meat  and  fat.      Butchers  must  exercise  care  in  re- 
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moving  the  forbidden  part ^,  and  if  careless  they 
mu>-i  In-  admonished.  If.  afti  r  admonition,  as  much 
as  a  grain  of  fat  is  found  in  the  meal  which  the 
butcher  professes  to  have  prepared,  lie  shall  i> 
posed ;  and  if  the  quantity  overlooked  is  of  the  size 
olh  e  he  shall  be  punished  with  stripes  and  be 
deposed  (Shulhan   'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,   64).    See 

i:Y  1.  \v.  - 

Bibliography:   Commentaries  on  Leviticus;   W.  K.  Smith, 
5  m.i    a.  Wiener,   /'■  >/■  ia    '■■  -.  n. . 

Breslall.  1895. 

E.  G.  II. 

FATALISM:  The  doctrine  thai  everj  event  is 
predestined  and  must  inevitably  take  place.  Ac- 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  question  of  fate — or  rather, 
as  he  really  means,  of  divine  predestination — was  one 
of  the  points  in  which  the  Pharisees  differed  both 
from  the  Sadducees  and  from  the  Bssenes.  The  Phari- 
sees held  thai  Dotal!  things  aredivinely  predestined, 
but  that    some  are  dependent    on    the  will   of  man  ; 

the  Badducees  denied  any  interference  of  God  in 

human   affairs;    while  the   Essencs  ascribed  every 
thing  to  divine  predestination  ("I!.  .1 ."  ii.   8,  §  14; 
"Ant."  \iii.  5,  ?  9).      Thus  the  Pharisees  left  to  man 

freedom  of  will  in  his  spiritual  life,  hut  denied  any 
independent  initiative  in  his  material  life,  which 

they  considered   entirely   subject    to   predestination. 

This  view  is  expressed  in  the  Mishnah  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  by  Hananiah  ben  Dosa:  "Everything  Is 
foreseen,  but  freedom  is  given  "  (Abot  iii.  15).  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  other  words  bj  1!  Hanina: 
"All  is  in  the  hands ,  it  God,  except  the  fear  of  God" 
Another  saying  of  his  is:  "A  man  does 
not  bun  his  Bnger  in  this  world  unless  it  has  been 
decreed  above"  (I.lul.  Tin.  Similarly  it  is  said: 
"The  plague  may  rage  for  seven  years,  and  yel  no 

man  will  die  before  the'  appointed  hour  "  i  Sanh.  29a  ; 

y,  i,     11  lb'.     "Forty  days  before  the   birth  of  a 

child."  says  the  Talmud,  "a  Bat  Koi.  [heavenly 

voir '  -:    '  The  daughter  of  A  shall  belong 

to  B;   the  field  of  C  to  D;  the  house  of  E  to  F    ' 

ih  la).     In  another  passage  it  is  said  thai  the 

angel  who  presides  over  pregnancy  addresses  God 

in  the  following  terms:  "Lordof  the  world!  what 

shall  come  i"iiii   -a  Btrong  man  or  a  weak  one,  a 

wise  oneor  an  ignoramus,  a  rich  man  or  a  pauper?  " 

(Niddah  16b).     The  most  striking  example  of  fatal 

ism  found  in  the  Talmud  Is  the  legend  concerning 

izar    ben    Pedat.     This  am. mi,   being  in   vcrj 

straitened  circumstances,  asked  God  in  a  dream  how 

long  he  would  suffer  from  his  poverty,  whereupon 

answered  him:   "My  son,  wouldsl  thou  have 

me  overthrow  the  world."  (Ta'anil  25a),  meaning 

tbcrebj  thai  Eleazai  s  poverty  could  nol  be  helped 

because  it  « as  ids  fate  to  be  poor. 

Besides  He  si'  fatalistic  ideas,  proceeding  from  an 

gerated  concept  ion  ol   dn  ine  piwv  id<  n<  c  and 

predestination,  another  kind  of  fatal- 

The  As-      ism  was  developed  by  some  late  i  doc 

trological    tors  of  the  Talmud.     This  was  the  be 

"  Fatum."    lief  that  every  person  had  a  particular 

Star  \\  i  1 1 1  which   his  fate  was  iiulissol 

ubly  bound.     Rabba  said     " Progeny,  duration  of 
lile,  and  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  the  const  el 
lations"(M    K    28a1     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
leading  idea  of  this  form  of  fatalism  was  nothing 


else  than  tie  deep  looted  belief  in  free  will  in  matters 
"t  religion  and  moral  iu  .     Being  embarrassed  by  the 

ever  recurring   question,  Why   does   a    just    Cod    so 

often  permit  the  wicked  (who  are  responsible  for 
their  acts  bj  reason  of  theii  if  choice)  to  lead 

a  happy  lite,  while  many  righteous  are  miserable! 
some  rabbis  had  recourse  to  the  astrological  "latum  " 
which  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  However, 
in  order  not  to  have  anything  beyond  the  control 
of  God  they  asserted  that  through  prayer  and  de- 
votion man  was  able  sometimes  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  his  fate.  For  further  information  see 
A  - 1  inn  oov  ;  Fiiee  Win.;  Providence, 
k.  I.  Br. 

FATE-BOOKS.      See  Lois,  Books  OF. 

FATHER:  The  word  ax  denotes  primarily 
the  begetter  or  genitor  of  an  individual.  In  a 
looser  sense  it  is  used  to  designate  the  grand- 
father or  remoter  progenitor  in  general ;  also  the  head 
of  the  household,  family,  or  clan;  or  the  origina- 
tor or  patron  of  a  class,  profession,  or  art;  or  the 
benefactor  or  protector.  Hence  arises  the  employ- 
ment of  this  term  as  a  title  of  respect  and  honor. 
When  used  of  God  it  generally  refers  to  the  cove- 
nant relation  between  Him  and  Israel  (compare 
Murray's  "Eng.  Diet."*...).  Moses  is  called  "the 
fatherof  wisdom"  and  "the  father  of  the  Prophets" 
(Lev.  R.  i.).  Rabbi  Hoshaya  is  called  "the  father 
of  the  Mishnah"  (Yer.  Yeb.  4d).  The  one  next  in 
authority  to  the  Nasi  in  the  court  of  justice  was 
called  "fatherof  the  bet  din"  (Hag.  xvi.  0;  com- 
pare Rapoport,  "'Erek  Millin,"  p.  2);  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  head  of  the  academy  was  called 
"father  of  the  yeshibah"  (seeSchechter,"Saadyana," 
p.  82;  Buchler,  "Das  Synedrion  in  Jerusalem,"  p. 
173,  and  Index,  8.V.  "Ab-Bel  Din").  In  the  plural 
the  wind  is  used  in  the  sense  of  famous  men,  celeb- 
rities in  Israel's  history,  especially  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchs. Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xliv. , heading).  In  Mishnah  'Eduyot,  Shammai  and 
llillel  aie  called  "the  fathers  of  the  world,"  a  title 
which  was  also  accorded  to  Akibaand  Ishmael  (Yer. 
K.  II.  56d) 

The  fallar  was  supreme  over  his  children,  llis 
power  of  lite  and  death  is  attested  by  the  proposed 
s.ierin I  Isaac  (Gen.  XXii.),  the  case  of  Jephl  ball's 

daughter  (Judges  xi.  i,  and  the  practise  of  sacrificing 
children  to  Molech  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  \\.  2-5;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Jer.  xwii  85).  A  laler  limitation  of  that 
right  is  the  requirement  in  tin' case  of  a  stubborn 
Mid    rebellious   son.    a   glutton,    or    a    drunkard,     to 

bring  the  matter  before  the  elders.  It  was  onlj  by 
their  decision  that  the  son  was  stoned  to  death  by 
his  fellow  citizens  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21).  The  father 
could  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  (Gen 
xxix.)  and  arrange  bis  son's  marriage  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
or  sell  his  children  as  slaves  (Ex.  x\i  7  ;  Neh.  v.  r>), 
a  Ian  which  was  modified  by  the  Rabbis  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  ineffective  (see  Slaves  and  Slavery 
1  b-  bad  i  he  right  to  chastise  Iris  children  (Deut.  viii. 
5,  \\i  Is.  1'iov.  sciii.  24),  and  could  insist  on  the 
and  obedience  i  rom  I  hem  (Ex.  xx. 
12;  Lev.  xix.  8;  Deut.  v.  16;  Prov.  i.  8;  vi  26; 
xxiii.  22:  xxviii.  24;  x\x.  II.  17;  compare  Bzek. 
\\ii.  7;  Micah  vii.  (i).     Smiting  or  cursing  him  was 

punished    by    death   il'.v      \\i     15,    IT       Lev     w    '.' 
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Deut.  xxvii.  16  invokesa  curse  on  any  one  who  is 
disrespectful  to  his  father. 

The  vow  made  by  an  unmarried  daughter  (Num. 
xxx.  r,i  could  be  disallowed  by  her  father.  Be  was 
no|  allowed  to  sell  her  in  slavery  to  a  foreigner  (Ex. 
xxi.  si.  To  this  the  Halakah  adds  the  further  re- 
striction that  the  buyer  must  not  be  related  to 
her  iii  any  of  the  degrees  in  which  intermarriage 
is  forbidden  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"  'Abadim,  iv.  4). 

The  father's  right,  to  punish  his  children  was  re- 
stricted by  rabbinical  authorities  to  minor  children. 
For  the  beating  of  a  grown-up  son  he  is  liable  to  be 
put  under  the  ban  (M.  E.  17a).  Even  minor  children 
must  not  be  chastised  in  a  manner  or  degree  so  as 
to  deaden  their  self-respect  ("  Yad,"  Mamrim,  vi.  8). 
The  father  may  not  exact  obedience  from  his  chil- 
dren if  he  thereby  requires  them  to  do  anything 
which  is  against  the  law  (B.  M.  ii.  10). 

It,  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  support  his  children 
after  they  have  been  weaned  by  the  mother— accord- 
ing  to  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Duties.       Usha(2d   century)  at  least  up  to  the 
third  year;    but  according  to  a  later 
ruling,    up  to  the  sixth   year,    even  if    they    have 
property.     From  that  age  on  the  father  can  be  held 
to  support  them  only  in    the    same   manner   as  he 
could  be  held  to  contribute  to  charity  (Kct.  49b, 
65b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  71;  ib.  Yoreh 
De'ah,  250).     The  father  is  also  obliged  to  circum- 
cise and  redeem  his  son,  to  give  him  an  education, 
to  teach  him  a  trade  (according  to  some,  even  the 
artof  swimming),  to  secure  him  a  wife,  etc.  (Tosef., 
Kill   i.  11;  Mek.  to  Ia,  xiii.  11;  Kid.  20a.  b;  Yoreh 
De'ah,  245,  2G0,  305).    See    Abba  In  Theology; 
Adoption;   Child;    Daughter  in   Jewish  Law, 
Education;    Family   and   Family    Life;    Mar- 
riage; Mother;  Parents;  Vows 

s.  s.  C.  L. 

FATTORI  (Sindachi,   Gonfalonieri,  Fattori 
del  Ghetto,  D^VOO) :    The  executive  body  of  the 
Roman    community,  consisting    of    three    persons 
elected  for  one,  later  for  one  half,  year,  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  community.    They  called  the  meet 
hiL's  of  the  community;  their  consent  was  necessary 
in  cases  of  excommunication;   they  controlled  the 
treasurer,  who  could  make  no  payments  except  on 
theirorder.    They  were  aided  by  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  community;    they  reported  to  the  commu- 
nity every  three  months,  and   rendered  an  account 
at  the  end  of  their 'term  of  office.    The  community 
represented  by  them  at  the  Vatican,  which  held 
them   personally   responsible.     Thus   they  were  im- 
prisoned when  a  Jew  escaped  punishment  by  flight. 
At  least  one  fattore,  in  addition  to  the  rabbi,  was  re- 
quired to  take  pari  in  the  carnival  homage  to  a  sen- 
ator   and  to  be  present   during  the  Sabbath  sermons 
for  converts     Any  attempt  to  slum  this  burdensome 
and   costly   office  "as   punished   by  a  tine  and   sub 
sequently  refusal  to  All  it  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  office  probably  existed  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  although  its  functions  can   not   be  traced 
definitely  beyond  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  una  Kleger.  Oesch.  der  .Juden  in 
How   i  283,  34 3;  n.  128, 311,  819-328. 393 ;  Berliner.  Gesch. der 

Juden  of  R ■  H.  ;;'-',  "-:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  509,  513;  Rodoca- 

naclii.  he  Saint  Sii'yc  ■ '  lea  -hi if.-,  pp,  78 et  fteq.;  Samuel  Ku- 


ii  ^MDB>  'BQtPC  r'llt'.p.  40a,  No.  54;  compare  GQdemann, 
Gesch.  ties  Erzlehungswesensund  der  KuUurder  Juden  In 
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FAUDEL-PHILLIPS,  SIR  GEORGE, 
BART.:  Lord  mayor  of  London  (1*06-97);  second 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips;  born  in  1840. 
George  Phillips,  who  derived  the  name  of  Faudel 
from  his  uncle,  was  educated  at  University  College 
Scho.,1.  completing  his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 
lie  then  entered  his  father's  business.  In  18G7  he 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses  Levy, 
the  proprietor  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph."  and 
sister  of  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  its  present  chief  pro- 
prietor. His  sister  Sarah  is  the  Lady  Pirbright.  He 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex 
(1884-85);  succeeded 
his  father  as  alderman 
of  the  ward  ofFarring- 
don  Within  (1888); 
and  became  a  gover- 
nor of  the  Honorable 
Irish  Society  (1894). 
The  following  year  he 
was  created  high  sher- 
iff of  t  he  county  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1896  he  be- 
came lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London. 

As  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  Faudel- 
Phillips  received 
Queen  Victoria  at  Tem- 
ple Bar  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee  thanks- 
giving service    which 

was  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  subsequently 
at  the  Mansion  House.  His  year  of  office  was  one 
of  remarkable  philanthropy.  He  raised  funds 
which  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £1,000,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  famine  in  India  and  for  other  char- 
itable objects.  He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  wdien  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  India,  received  the  Grand Crossof  the  In- 
dian Empire.  He  also  received  numerous  foreign 
decorations  He  holds  many  municipal  audcharita- 
ble  offices  in  connection  with  the  city  of  London, 

Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips  has  served  the  Jewish 
community  as  president  of  the  Jews'  Orphan  Asy- 
lum and  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Jewish 
Blind.  The  former  institution  celebrated  its  cen- 
tenary during  his  mayoralty. 
bibliography:  Tmmg Israel,  1897 ;  Who's  Who,  1902. 
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FAULT  (miTC'S) :  Harmful  neglect  of  duty. 
The  "culpa"  of  Roman  law  is  treated  to  some 
extent  under  the  heads  of  ACCIDENT  and  BAIL- 
MENTS, the  former  dealing  with  torts  arising  from 
lack  of  care,  the  latter  with  the  loss  of  goods  or 
animals  through  the  lack  of  care  or  the  dishonesty 
("dolus")  of  the  keeper. 

Another  important  branch  of  fault,  or  culpa  arises 
wdiere  men  entrusted  with  material  to  work  up,  or 
with  implements  to  repair,  do  their  task  badly,  or 
disregard  the  instructions  of  the  owner,  or  injure  the 


Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips. 
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thiDgs  entrusted  to  them      The  principles  governing 
this  branch  are  briefly  laid  down  in  the  Mishnah  (13. 
K.  i\.  8,  1  .    "If  one  has  given  [anything]  to  inc- 
ur and  'in  3   have  ruined  |it  ],  they 
inusl  make  compensation.     If  a  wagon,  a  chest,  a 
platform,  has  been  given  to  a  i 
Fault  in      ter  to  repair,  and  he  has  ruined  it.  he  is 
Work-       held  responsible.    And  the  mason  who 
manship.     has  undertaken  to  take  down  a  wall, 
ami  in  doing  so  breaks  the  stones,  or 
does  damage,  is  likewise  responsible.     [If]  he  was 
tearing  down  on  one  side,  and  il  fell  on  another  side, 
In-  is  free  from  liability  ;  bul   if  [it   fell]  from  his 
stroke,  he  is  liable.     Winn  one  gives  wool  to  a  dyer 
and  the  kettle  In  in  is  it,  the  dyer  must  pay  the  price 
of  the  wool.     If  he  dyes  it  [so  that  it  looks]  ugly, 
if  the  improvement  is  greater  than  the  outlay, 
[the  owner]  pays  the  amount  expended;  if  the  outlay 
than  the  improvement,  he  gives  the  work- 
man the  vali f  the  improvement.    [If  be  gives  him 

wool]  tn  dye  I 'lark,  and  he  dyes  i1  n  d,  or  red  and  he 
dyes  it  black,  R.  MeYrsayshe  [the  dyer]  gives  him 
the  price  of  the  wool,  [keeping  the  dyed  wool].  R. 
Judab  [whose  opinion  prevails]  says:  It'  the  im- 
provement is  greater  than  the  <nit lay.  In-  [the  owner] 
pays  him  [the  dyer]  the  outlay;  if  the  outlay  is 
er  than  the  improvement,  he  gives  the  worth 
ol  the  latter." 

The  Gemara  ad  locum  (B.  K.  98b-102a),  comment- 
ing on   these  two   sections,  discusses  mainly   the 
ion  whether  the  workman,  by  making  a  change 
in  thi  i  tiii  ii  he  i-  b orking,  acquires  title 

thereto,  and  how  this  would  affect  the  measure  of 
his  liability;  hut  tin-  Balakab  is  against  the  view 

liallL'o  of  title. 

Maimonides,  in  "Yad,"  Sekirut,  \   4.  and  Hobel 

i.   Ma//ik,  vi.   11,  stati-  the  law  almost  in  the  words 

of  the  Mishnah;  adding  to  it  for  greater  clearness  a 
leu-  « (.nls  from  the  Talmud     "  Whether  the  owner 

has  given  t"   the  nucha nic  the  WagOn,  etc..  t(i  put  a 
nail  in  1 1  hat  is.  In  make  a  slight  repair],  or  has  given 
the   timber  to  make  the  wagon,  etc,     the  me 
chanic,  if  he  breaks  the  wagon,  etc.,  must  pay  the 

ni  tin-  wagon  [of  course  deducting  his  wa 
ami  outlays]."  'I'u the  case  of  the  dyer,  Maimonides 
adds:  "Or  if  he  gives  limber  to  a  mechanic  to  make 
a  chair,  and  he  makes  a  bad  one,  or  makes  a  bench, 
he  must  pay  for  a  ej'ml  (hair.  And  as  the  workman 
does  net  acquire  tin-  ownership  by  change  in  the 

material,  the  employer  can    not    say,  '  Let    him  pay 
me  for  ha  timber  or  my  wool';   nor  can  the  me- 
chanic clear  himself  by  offering  to  pay  the  prii 
the  material." 

A  baruita  in  the  discussions  mi  1!.  K.  i\.  8  (99b) 

take  up  the  workman's  liability  fa-  lack  of  skill: 

"If  one  gives  wheat  cut  in  grind,  ami  [the  miller] 

dot     not   bolt  it,  hut  turns  it  int..  coarse  mi  al  and 

bran;    Hour   to  a  baker,  and  he  makes  it.  into  flat 

loaves;  a  beast  to  the  Blaugbtercr,  and 

Fault  by      he    makes  a   carcass  of   it  |  kills  it   in 

Lack  an    unlawful    way],    the    workman    is 

of  Skill,      liable,  because  he  is  a  taker  of  hire 

Maimonides    quotes    this  {ib.    \.   5), 

and,  following  the  reasoning  ot  the  Talmud,  adds 

"  Hence,  if  the  slaughters  wa    inexpert  andslaugh 

tired  without  reward   le  I    fi  i   from  liability;   but 

V.     '.':; 


if  not  an  expert,  though  he  dill  it  for  nothing,  he  is 

lidile.  Thus,  if  I  show  a  Coin  to  a  hanker  who  is 
well  posted,  and  he  tells   me   il    is  good,  whereas  it 

is  had,  hut  charges  me  nothing,  he  is  not  liable  for 
the  loss.  But  if  In-  is  not  posted  he  is  liable,  though 
be  acted  for  nothing ;  for  I  ought  to  be  able  to  rely 

on  a  hankers  opinion  And  so  in  like  matt-  is  " 
I  here  is  in  model  M  law  a  similar  rule,  that  a  (piack 
is  liable  for  mistakes  in  medical  treatment,  where 
a  regular  physician  would  not  he  liable. 

Iii  referring  to  the  mason  who  does  harm  while 

taking   down   a    wall    ("Vail,"    l.lohel.  vi.    11).    Mai 

monides  couples  with  him  the  smith  who  starts  a 
lire  by  sparks  from  his  hammer;  for  a  human  bi 

lys,    is  always   "forewarned,"  whether   he  acts 

wilfully  or  unwittingly,  asleep  or  awake  (see  Ac- 

(  Ilil'.NT). 

Another  rule  connected  with  fault  on  the  part  of 
workmen  entrusted    with   material  or  goods  is  thus 

stated  in  the  .Mishnah  il;.  M.  vi.  ii) :  "All  mechanics 
are  keepers  for  hire  [and  liable  lor  lossor  damage 
as  such  | ;  but  all  of  them,  when  they  say,  '  Take  thy 
g Is  and  give  me  my  n ■>.'  become  gratuitous 

keepers  When  [the  owlli  I  |  says,  '  Keep  Ihii  for  me 
[to  day  |  and  I  will  keep  for  you  to  morrow  ,'  he  is  a 
hired  keeper.  [If  the  owner  says],  'Keep  forme,' 
and    he   answers,  'It   lies   with    me,'   [he  becomes]  a 

gratuitous  keeper."  Ii.  Buna,  in  the  Talmud  on 
this  section,  adds:  "Ifhesays,  'It  lies  before  thee,' 

the  mechanic  is  no  longer  even  a  gratuitous  keeper  " 

(B.  M.81b).  And  Maimonides  ("Yad,"  Sekirut.  ch. 
\  i  gives  these  propositions  as  the  Halakah. 

The  following  case,  however,  of  acting  outside 
the  line  of  strict  law  may  he  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  though  it  is  not  noted  by  the  codifiers: 
It  happened  to  Rabba  bar  bar  Banah  (others  read 
"bar  Rab  Bunah")  that  the  porters  broke  a  cask 
of  wine  belonging  to  him.  Then  he  took  away  their 
clothes  in  compensation.  Tiny  went  to  Rab  aud 
complained.      Whereupon    he   said,    "Rabba,    return 

them  tlnir  clothes."    The  latter  asked,  "Is  this  the 

law'.'"  Kali  said,  "Yes;  as  il  is  said,  'That  thou 
ma \  est  walk  in  I  he  w  a J   of  the  good  ones  '  (Pro v.  ii. 

20)."  IK-  returned  tlnir  clothes.  Then  the  porters 
said  to  Rab,  "  We  are  poor  and  labor  the  whole  day. 
and  now  we  arc  hungry  and  have  nothing."  Rab 
then  said  to  Rabba,  "Go  and  pay  I  hem  their  wanes." 

Rabba  asked  again,  "Is  this  the  law?"  Hah  re- 
plied. "Yes;  as  it    is  said,    'And   keep   the  paths  of 

the  righteous'"  d'..  M.  88a). 

As  to  a  pawning  of  the  finished  commodity,  and 
the  pawnee's  liability  for  a  loss,  see  Pledges. 

8.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

FAYER,  LADISLAUS:  Bungarian  jurist; 
horn  at    Kei  skeuie  in  1842       In   I  870  he  received  the 

deg of  doctor  of  law,  three  years  later  becoming 

privnt  doeeiit  at  the  University  of  Budapest,  In 
1886  he  became  professor  of  criminal  law,  which 

position    he    still    occupies,      lie    founded    the    uni 

■  I  Ity  seminan  for  penal  law      lie  wrote-    "Bun 
vadi  Eljdrasunk  Reform jahoz "  (1884);    "BQnvfidi 

Kljaras  a   Torveny   S/ekek    Kli'itl"    (1885),    "A  Mi 

gyar    Btlnvfidi    Kljaras  mai   Brvenyfiben"    (1887); 
"  BUnugyl  Esetek  Seminariumi  Basznfilatra"  (1891  i; 
" Tanulmfinyok a  BuntetOjog  es a  BUnvfidi  I'l 
Km 1"  (1894)      Be  edited  the  -  Magyar  Themis " 
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(1870-80)  and  the  "  Jogtudomanyi  Kozlbny  "  (since 
1SS0).      Fayer  is  secretary   of  the   Society  of  Hun 
Lillian  Jurists,  and  a  corresponding  member  (elected 
l.s")-t)  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.     He 
has  published  several  scientific  works. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyei,  Magyar  Tr6k  Trim,  Iv. 

L.  V. 

FAYYUM.     See  EGYPT. 

FAYYUMI,  AL-.  See  Saadia  ben  Joseph  Gaon. 

FAYYUMI,  NATHANAEL  AL- :  Talmudic 
scholar  and  philosopher;  nourished  in  Yemen  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  a  phil- 
osophical work  in  Jud.eo  Arabic,  called  "  Bustan  al- 
'Ukul,"  which  he  divided  iuto  seven  parts:  (1)  the 
unity  of  God,  (2)  man  as  a  microcosm,  (3)  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  God,  (4)  repentance,  (5)  trust 
in  God,  (6)  excellencies  of  the  Messiah,  (?)  the  future 
life.  The  author  quotes  Saadia,  Baliya  ben  Joseph, 
Solomon  ha-Katoii,  and  Judab  ha-Lcvi,  speaking  of 
the  last  two  as  men  of  his  time.  R.  Gottheil  sup- 
poses that  this  Xathanacl  was  the  father  of  R.  Jacob 
b.  Nathanael  al  Favvumi,  who  corresponded  with 
Maimonides  about  a  certain  pseudo-Messiah,  and  to 
whom  Maimonides  addressed  the  "Iggeret  Teman  "  ; 
but  Steinschneider  declares  this  identification  doubt- 
ful. 
Bibliography:  b.  Gottnell,  in  Steinschneider  Festschrift, 

pp.  144  ft  xeq.\  Steillselineider.  ill  .7.  Ij.  It.  x.  ."i:."J ;  idem,  Am- 

bixche  Lifrratiir  ih  r  Jinlot,  §  147. 

s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

FEAR  OF  GOD  (''  ntTP,  DTV?K  TINT):  The  He- 
brew equivalent  of  "  religion."  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  religion,  morality,  and  wisdom,  and  is  productive 
of  material  prosperity  and  well-being.  Who  fears 
God  will  refrain  from  doing  the  tilings  that  would 
be  displeasing  to  Him,  the  things  that  would  make 
himself  unworthy  of  God's  regard.  Fear  of  God  does 
not  make  men  shrink  from  Him  as  one  would  from 
a  tyrant  or  a  wild  beast;  it  draws  them  nearer  to 
Him  and  tills  them  with  reverential  awe.  That  fear 
which  is  merely  self-regarding  is  unworthy  of  a 
child  of  God.  The  difference  between  fear  of  God 
and  fear  of  man  is  contrasted  in  Isa.  viii.  12-13: 
"Call  ye  not  conspiracy  all  that  this  people  calls 
conspiracy,  and  that  which  they  fear,  fear  not  ye, 
neither  count  it  worthy  of  dread.  Yitwn  Saliaoth, 
Him  count  ye  holy  ;  let  Him  be  your  fear;  let  Him 
be  your  dread  "  (Hebr.). 

Fear  of  God  is  identical  with  love  and  service. 
"And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  Yiiwii  thy  God  re 
quire  of  thee  but  to  fear  Yiiwii  thy  God,  to  walk 
in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve 
Yiiwii  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
(Deut.  X.  12).  "Thou  shall  fear  Yiiwii  thy 
God  and  Him  shalt  thou  serve  "  (Deut.  vi.  13,  Hebr.) 
in  acts  of  public  devotion,  the  spontaneous  outcome 
of  sincere  reverence  (Ex.  x\iii.  25;  Deut.  x.  12,  xi. 
13,  xiii.  1 :  comp.  Job  xv.   It. 

Pear  of  God  implies  hatred  of  evil  and  wrong, 
and  makes  for  righteousness  and  peace.  "Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  3tumbling  block 
before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God"  (Lev. 
xix.  14). 

When  Abimelech  upbraids  Abraham  for  having 
told    him    that    Sarah    was   his    (Abraham's)    sister, 


Abraham  excuses  himself  by  saying:  "I  thought, 
surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place;  and  they 
will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake"  (Gen.  xx.  11; 
comp.  .xlii.  18).  Of  Job  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  per- 
fect and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  Cod,  and  es- 
chewed evil"  (Job  i.  1;  comp.  Ex.  i.  17;  Prov.  iii. 
7.  viii.  13).  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  driveth  away 
sins"  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  i.  21) 

There  exists  an  intimate  relation  between  fear  of 
God  and  wisdom.  The  wise  man  knows  how  to 
value,  while  the  fool  despises,  the  fear  of  God.  Ec- 
clesiastes  ass,  its  that-the  fear  of  God  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (xii.  13).  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  "  (Ps.  c.xi.  10;  Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
i.  18).  Trust  in  God  overcomes  all  fear  and  is  a 
protection  in  time  of  danger,  "Fear  not,  Abram: 
I  am  thy  shield  "  (Gen.  xv.  2).  "  Except  the  Cod  of 
my  father  Abram,  He  whom  Isaac  feared,  had  been 
with  me,  surely  now  hadst  thou  sent  me  away 
empty"  (Gen.  xxxi.  42).  "I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me"  (Ps.  xxiii.  4;  comp.  cxii.  7). 

The  fear  of  God  is  practical  wisdom,  productive 
of  blessings  in  life  and  death.  Thus  long  life  is 
promised  to  him  who  fears  Yiiwii  and  keeps  His 
laws  and  statutes  (Deut.  vi.  2;  Yonia  ix  ;  Ps. 
exxviii.  1-2;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  i,  11  it  «</.  ;  Prov  xiv. 
27).  Blessings  come  not  only  to  him  who  fears  Cod, 
but  also  to  his  posterity  (Jer.  xxxii.  39).  Gratitude 
for  help  and  deliverance  from  danger  leads  naturally 
to  fear  of  God  (Ex.  xiv.  31  ;  I  Sam.  xii.  24). 

Fear  of  God  may  also  be  dread  of  God's  punish 
mi'iit  in  consequence  of  sin  and  shame.  Thus  Adam 
was  afraid  to  meet  God  because  he  was  naked  (Gen. 
iii.  10).  Job  feels  "  the  terrors  of  God  "  ;  and  of  t  lie 
wicked  it  is  said:  "Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as 
waters"  (Job  vi.  4.  x.xvii.  20).  At  times  fear  is  in 
flicted  by  God  as  punishment  for  man's  disobedi 
ence  (Deut.  xxviii.  flO;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  17). 

In  the  Talmud  the  conception  of  the  fear  of  Cod 
(" mora  shamayim  ")  is  similar  to  that  in  Scripture. 
Antigoni's  op  Soko  used  to  say:  "Be  not  like 
slaves  that  serve  their  master  to  receive  a  reward. 
be  like  those  that  serve  their  master  without  regard 
to  reward,  and  let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  \  ou  " 
(Abot  i.  3).  "  Everything  is  in  the  band  of  Heaven, 
except  the  fear  of  Heaven"  (Meg  25a;  Her  33b) 
"lie  who  has  the  Torah  without  the  fear  of  God  is 
like  a  treasurer  who  has  the  keys  to  the  inner  treas- 
ure, but  not  to  the  outer;  how  then  can  be  reach 
the  inner?"  (Shah.  31b)  "He  who  bars  Cod  may 
be  likened   to  the  wise  artisan  who   keeps   his   tools 

always  ready  for  work  "  (Ab.  R.  N.  xii.). 
e.  c  A.  G. 

FEAR  OF  MAN  (ina,  TOW,  rtXT,  SOlO): 
Respect  of  parents  is  especially  enjoined  by  both 
Scripture  and  Talmud  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Deut.  v.  16). 
The  Talmud  makes  reverence  for  parents  equal 
in  importance  to  reverence  for  God  (Kid.  30b), 
for  parents  are  God's  representatives  on  earth 
i  Kid.  31a).  There  were  special  reasons  for  the 
cultivation  of  reverence  for  parents  in  ancient  Is 
rael.  The  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  pub 
lie  order  and  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  was  extremely  simple.  The  fam- 
ily was  the  basis  of  the  national  polity,  and  parents 
were  virtually  magistrates.      Resolute  assertion  of 
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the  authority  of  the  parent  was  necessary  t"  the 

Bet  in  it  v  of  the  stale.      "  Ye  sliall  liar  every  man  his 

mother  and  his  father"  (Lev.  \ix.  8).  He  who 
-.mule  or  cursed  bis  parent  was  put  to  death  by  judi- 
cial authority  (Ex.  xxi.  1  ">  1 7 ;  comp.  Prov.  \x.  20). 
Death  was  also  meted  oul  to  the  stubborn,  rebel 
limis.  or  gluttonous  son  who  would  not  obey  the 
voice  of  his  father  or  mother,  even  though  they  had 
chastened  him  (Deut,  xxi.  1*  21). 

Respect  is  also  enjoined  for  the  aged,  for  the 
learned,  and  for  constituted  authorities.  "  Honor  the 
I'aee  of  t lie  old  man"  (Lev.  xix.  32).  "Thefearof 
thy  teacher  is  as  the  fear  of  Heaven"  (Aboti v.  L7b) 
"Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  judges  nor  curse  a  ruler 
of  thy  people"  (Ex  xxii.  28,  Hebr.).  "Pray  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  since  but  for  the  tear  thereol 
we  had  swallowed  up  each  his  neighbor  alive" 
(Allot  iii.  '-';  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  7)  "As  the  big  tish 
swallow  the  little  ones,  so  it  would  be  among  men 
it  not  for  the  feai  ol  -•••■  ernment  "  I  A I •  Zarah 
iv.  ;  comp   Zeb.  xix.  I. 

Fear  is  looked  upon  as.  unmanly,  and  is  relinked 

in  Scripture.  Thus  the  faint  hearted  of  an  army 
were    allowed    to    return    home   lest    their    presence 

should  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  other 
soldiers  (Deut.  \\.  8;  comp.  Josh,  ii  II).  "I  will 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh  "  (Prov.i.26).     "And 

it  shall   conic    to    pass.  that.   In-  who    llectll  from  the 

of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit "  (Isa.  xxiv 
18).  Fear  is  unmanly  because  it  shows  lack  of  con 
lidenee  in  God  (see  (in  i;  m.i  i  Thus  the  judges  are 
admonished  "  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judg 
ment  ,  .  .  .  ye  shall  not  lie  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man.  for  the  judgment  is  God's"  (Deut.  i.  IT;  em  up 
xvi    19) 

:i   is  a  natural   consequence  of  an   accusing 

cience     Thus  Cain  fears  man  because  he  is  an 

outlaw  ami  God's  curse  rests  upon  him  (Gen.  iv  P.'). 

"The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth "  (Prov. 

XXViii     I  i       "The    fear  of   the  wicked,  it  shall  conic 

upon  him"  (ib    \.  21 .  comp   Joh  xxxix.  22) 

i    ■  A.  G. 

FEASTS.     Sec  Fbsth  m  - 

FEDER,   TOBIAS  GUTMANN:    Polish   poet 
and  grammarian;    horn  at   Przedborz  about  1760; 

died    at,   Tarnopol,   Galicia,    1817.      lie    followed    in 

turn   the  professions  of  preacher,  proof  reader,  can 
lor.  and   I.  aehcr  (1780). 

Fcder  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Elijah  Wilna,  and, 

like  him.  a  hitter  opponent  "f  Ijfasidism  and  mysti- 
Asa  grammarian  he  was  looked  upon  by  .1. 

S.     Kick    as    the    successor    of    lien    Zc'eli  c'K'cicui 

Hi  Hud,"  i   96).     Aa  a  writer  of  polemics  his  satire 

was  keen  and  biting;  his  humor  was  original ;  and  his 

ition  of  the  language  of  the  Zohar  was  excellent. 

I'ed.  r  wrote  the  following  works:   "Bayit  Ne'e 

an  ethical   treatise  on   truth,    Berlin,    17!U 

i  Finst.  "  Bibl.  Jud."  i,  849,  mentions  al80  a  I  lelirew 

grammar  by  Fcder  bearing  this  title,  but  he  seems 
i"  he  Incorrect  in  this);   "Kol  Nehi,"  elegy  on  tin' 

death  of  Elijah  Wilna,  Warsaw,  i  ins 
HisWork8.  "  l.ahat  ha  II.  oh  "  attai  !••  on  modern 

Biblical  criticism  directed  against  A 
Woifsonn  and  J  Satanm.,  Byelostok,  1804  "Me 
basser  Tob,"  introduction  to  Bebrevi  grammar,  with 


a  criticism  of  the  Masorah  commentary  "Menorat 
Shidonioh,"  hv  Rabbi  Phoebus  of  Dubrovno,  Mohi- 
lev,  1*01 ;  "  Kol  siinhah  we  Sason,"  a  song  of  triumph 

written  foi'  the  .Jewish  community  of  Berdychev 
on    the  defeat  of  the  French   ill   Russia,  Berdychev. 

1814;  "Hazlahal  Alexander,"  an  ode  to  Alexander 
I  "i  Russia,  after  the  departure  of  tin-  Frent  b  from 
Russian   territory,  i/>.    1814;   "Kol   Mehazezim,"  a 

satire    againsl    ,M.    Levin    (Satanovi.  who  translated 

the  Book  of  Proverbs  into  Judseo-German,  in.  [816; 

2d  id.,  with  introduction  ami  biography  by  A.  M. 
Mohr,  Lemberg,    1853;  "Zcmir 'Arizim,"  a  satirical 
polemic  against  the  Hasidim  and  I  heir  miracle  work 
ing  rabbis;  "Shem  u  She'erit,"  literary  epistles  and 
poems,   edited   by    Abraham    Gottlober,    Lemberg, 

1X77;    "Zohar   lladash  le  Purim,"  humorous  parody 

for  Purim  in  the  language  oi  the  Zbhar,  in  " Ozar 

ha  Sifiul,"  iii.    1-15. 

Bibliography  i  A.Gottl r,  Introduction  to  Shem  u-She'i  rtt; 

Mohr,  introduction  i..  A'nt  Mehaxt  ttm,  Lemberg,  1853:  Gr&tz, 
Qesch.  \i.  548,  note  It.,  :.';  Fttret,  llibl.  Jud.  i.  277.278  849: 
Zeitlin,  Btbl.  Post-Mi  ndi '-.  pp.  81  82. 

"•  "•  A     R. 

FEDERATION     OF     AMERICAN     ZION- 
ISTS:   Zionist  associati rganized  in  1897  under 

the     name     of     "Federation     of     Zionist     Societies     of 

Greater  New  fork  and  Vicinity."     It  gradually  ex 

panded  liy  adsorbing  societies  outside  New  York, 
and  on  July  4,  1S1IS,  a  convention  was  held  in  New 
York,  the  result  of  which  was  the  founding  of  a 
national   organization    under  the   name  of  "  Fodera 

tion  of  American  Zionists,"  incorporated  by  the  New 
York  stale  legislature  1 1902,  eh.  [02).  The  number 
of  societies  originally  enrolled  in  the  federation  was 

twenty  four,  c prising,  approximately,  a  member 

ship  of  1,000.  At  the  convention  held  in  Boston, 
May,  1901,  the  secretary's  report  showed  152  en 
rolled  societies,  with  a  membership  of  8,000. 

The  federation,  from  its  New  York  headquarters, 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine  under  the  name  of 

"The  Maccahcan."  founded  Oct.,  1902.  It  has  puli 
lished  also  the  following  pamphlets;  Richard  (h.tt 
In  il,  "The  Aims  ot  Zionism";  Herbert  Bentwich, 
"The  Progress  of  Zionism";  Rebecca  A  It  man. 
"George  Eliot  as  a  Zionist";  Emma  Lazarus,  "An 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews";  A,  Tannenbaum,  "Juda- 
ism and  Zionism."  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil  has  held 
the  office  of  president  since  the  organization  oi  the 
ition,  ami  the  successive  secretaries  have  been 
Stephen  s.  Wise,  Isidore  |>  Morrison,  and  Jacob  de 
Haas.  It  has  a  subfederation  for  the  Western  States 
under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Zion,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

a.  I     I)    M 

FEE:  A  payment  for  service  d r  to  be  done, 

usually  tor  professional  or  special  services,  the 
amount  being  usually  fixed  by  law  or  custom  The 
duties  discharged  by  the  Levites  in  connection  with 
'In  sen  ice  oi  the  Tabernacle  and.  afterward,  of  the 

Temple   wen-  compensated    by    the   tithes  of   Israel, 

The  priests  in  their  turn  received  a  tithe  of  the  income 
of  the  Levites,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gratuities 

known  under  I  he  name  of  "the  twenty  four  L;il!     ol 

the  priest  h I  "  (Tosel  .  I  la  llah.  ii.  ;  "  A  inch  Com  pic 

linn."  a  P.  IB'Jf).  Samuel  took  naught  ol  am  man's 
hand  il  Sam.  ,\ii,    I).      Elisha  refused  to  accept  any 
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thing  from  Naaman,  the  Syrian  captain,  for  curing 
his  leprosy,  and  cursed  Gehazi  for  taking  a  gifl 
ill  Kingsv.  16  27).  5Te1  Elishadid  not  object  to  the 
furnished  chamber  prepared  by  the  Shunammite; 
from  which  the  Talmud  deduces  that  one  may  ac 
cept  a  gratuity,  although  the  prophet  Samuel  taught 
otherwise  i>.\  carrying  his  household  with  him 
whenever  he  traveled  (Ber.  10b)  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendent nri  others. 

The  learned  professions  were  not  stridly  defined 
in  Talmudic  times,  and  the  Rabbis  treated  the  laws 
pertaining  to  them  under  the  laws  of  master  and 
servant.  While  a  learned  man  need  not  reject  a  favor 
or  benefit,  he  must  not  demand  payment  for  teaching 
the  Law.  Muses  said:  "Behold  I  have  taught  you 
statutes  and  judgments  even  as  the  Lord  my  God 
commanded  me  "  (Deut.  iv.  5).    All  must  follow  the 

example   of  God  and  of   Moses   and 
Teachers,     teach   without   reward.     However,  a 

primary-school  teacher  may  charge 
fur  taking  care  of  children,  or  for  instruction  in 
the  accents  and  the  division  of  verses  (B.  B.  37a). 
Maimonides  allows  the  customary  price  fur  teaching 
the  Scriptures,  but  nut  for  the  common  law  ("  Yad," 
Talmud  Torah,  i.  7:  compare  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh 
De'ah,  246).  Nevertheless,  the  student  must  hire 
a  teacher,  even  it  he  can  nol  obtain  free  tuition,  as 
the  Proverbs  say  :  "Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not" 
(xxiii.  23).  R. Zadok  said:  ".Make  not  the  Law  tin 
hoe  .  .  .  for  whoever  derives  a  benefit  of  the  Law 
loses  his  life  in  the  world  to  come"  (Abot  iv.  |.  R. 
Tarphon,  accused  of  theft  and  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  saved  himself  by  revealing 
his  identity ;  an  act  which  he  regretted  all  his  life  as 
an  unworthy  use  of  the  respect  paid  to  him  only  as 
a  scholar.  Jonathan  b.  Amram.  a  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Judah,  would  not  make  himself  known  in  order  to 
share  in  Judah's  distribution  of  food  to  scholars  at 
a  lime  of  famine,  but  begged  to  be  fed  like  a  dog  or 
a  crow  (B.  B.  8a).  In  Temple  times  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  the  priests  in  the  details  of  the 
service,  and  they  received  a  stipulated  sum  from  the 
Temple  treasury  (Ket.  106a). 

The  physician,  although  frequently  looked  upon 
as  a  communal  official  (see  Health  Laws),  seems 

not  to  have  received  any  fixed  salary, 

Phy-         but   to   have   maintained   himself  by 

sicians.      casual  fees.     The  fee  incidental  to  an 

illness  caused  by  an  assault  was  col- 
lected  from  the  assailant,  who  was  also  obliged  to 
make  a  further  payment  in  compensation  (see  Dam- 
A<.i . .  Tort).  The  fee  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
hired  service,  if  not  determined  previously,  was  regu- 
lated by  legal  custom  (see  Hiring  and  Letting). 

Attorneys  at  law  were  unknown  to  Jewish  juris 
prudence,  and  those  who  assumed  their  functions 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Rabbis  (see 
Abot  i.  8;  comp.  Shale  139a).  the  attorney  who 
was   authorized    to   represent    his    principal    for    the 

purpose  df  receiving  property  from  a  bailee  or  trustee 

was  regarded  as  an  agent,  and  the  principal  was 
obliged  to  pay  all  his  expenses  (B.  K.  70a).  There 
was  no  provision  tor  his  lee.  which  was  probably 
regulated  i>.\  the  general  customs  of  hiring  and  let- 
ting (see  Attorney;  Master  ind  Servant). 
The  scribes  of  the  court  of  justice  or  of  the  Tern 


pie    received    an    annual    salary  (Ket.   106a;    comp. 

shab.  56a).     There  were,  however,  private  notaries 

who   drew    up   deeds    of    sale,  bills  of  marriage   or 

divorce,   promissory  notes,  and  other 

Notaries,    legal   documents.      Tiny   received  a 

special  fee  for  each  service  rendered. 
The  general  principle  was  that  the  party  to  whose 
advantage  the  transaction  was  presumably  made 
should  pay  the  scribe's  fee.  Thus  the  borrower 
paid  the  fee  for  the  preparation  of  a  promissory 
note,  the  buyer  for  the  deed  of  sale,  the  hirer  or 
tenant  for  the  lease,  and  the  bridegroom  I'm  the 
engagement  or  marriage  contract.  The  fee  for  doe 
uments  prepared  in  connection  with  the  litigation  of 
a  case  that  came  up  in  court  was  divided  equally 
between  the  litigants  (B.  B.  167b;  Maimonides, 
"Yad."  Malweh.  xxiv.  2). 

The  judge  was  forbidden  to  take  any  fee  for  ren- 
dering judgment;  the  decisions  of  a  judge  who  ac- 
cepted a  payment,  should  be  considered  void  (Bek. 
29a).     The  rendering  of  judgment  was  regarded  by 

the  Rabbis  as  teaching  the  Law.  for 
Judges.       which  no  payment  might  be  accepted. 

But  a  judge  was  permitted  to  demand 
payment  for  loss  of  time,  which  payment  was  shared 
equally  by  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Thus  Kama,  a 
justice  of  Babylonia,  accepted  a  zuz  from  both  the 
complainant  and  the  defendant,  explaining  that  he 
merely  took  his  usual  fee  as  a  connoisseur  of  wine. 
Another  justice,  K.  Huna.  when  the  litigants  ap- 
peared before  him,  said:  "Pay  me  for  the  hire  of  a 
man  to  irrigate  the  field  in  my  place,  and  I  will 
sit  in  judgment"  (Ket.  105a).  Those  judges  who 
were  appointed  by  the  community  and  had  no  other 
occupation  might  take  a  salary  from  the  communal 
treasury  (see  "Yad."  Sanhedrin,  xxiii.  5;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  'J,  3).  In  Temple  times  the  magistrates  of 
Jerusalem  (DITTJ  'J""!),  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
the  public  safety,  received  an  annual  salary  from 
the  Temple  treasury  ("  terumat-ha-lishkah  " ;  Ket. 
105a).  There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  salaries 
which  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  the  city  or 
government  officials,  received. 

Later,  when  communities  chose  permanent  minis- 
ters, whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  decide  questions 
of  ritual,  but  to  render  judgment  in  civil  cases,  it 
became  customary  for  both  parties  to  pay  a  fee  to 
the  minister  for  the  decision  rendered.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  authorities  to  this  custom,  it 
remained  in  force  and  is  still  practised.  In  the 
Orient,  however,  and  particularly  in  Jerusalem,  the 
ei  1st  mil  still  prevails  not  to  charge  the  litigants  any- 
thing. Some  pious  and  learned  men  would  not  de 
rive  benefit  from  the  Law  by  accepting  a  paying 
rabbinical  position.     Isaiah    Hurwitz  of  Sated,  in 

his   "  zawwa'ah  "  (ethical  will),  admonished  his  sons 

not  to  accept  remuneration  for  any  rabbinical  posi- 
tion  beyond  the  amount  necessary   In  maintain  the 

yeshibah  rSheiah."  p.  isrtb,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1698). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acceptance  of  fees  is  de- 
fended by  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Durau  ("  Tashhaz,"  i. 
14&-148),  by  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Hoshen  Mishpat. 
it.  ."i i.  and  In  the  glnssa lists,  especially  in  a  responsum 
of  Allandari.  The  continuance  of  the  custom,  in 
spiteol  much  objection,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rabbis  of  those  days   received    meager  sala 
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ries,  the  fees  being  necessary  to  their  maintenance. 
The  fee  was  doI   regulated  by  law  or  custom,  bul 
was  left  entirely  to  the  good  will  of  the  parties  in- 
ted  (Hoshen  Mishpa$,  9,  5;  Pithc 
Ministers.  Teshubab,  ad  lot  ;  Hatam  Sofer,  Ho- 
shen .Mislipat.  164;  Shebut   Ya'akob 
i.  14'.').     Fees  were  also  given,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  many  authorities,  for  the  performance 
ol  a  marriage  ceremony,  the  arrangement  of  a  di- 
vorce or  a  l.iali/:ih   "i  foi  the  performance  of  other 
religious  functions     The  fei  s charged  for  a  divon  e 
by  the  rabbis  ol  German]  were  sometimes  very  ex 
orbitant  (<  ibadiah  de  Bertinoro  on  Bek.  h    6 

BniLlOQRAPiiY :  Blooh,   />■/    Vertrag,   Budapest,   1893;  idem, 

Das  Politzeirecht,  to  1879;    \ m  Jewish  Law  o)  Divori  ■ . 

Philadelphia,  1896;  Farbstetn,  Dai  Rechtdei  Unfreien  und 
Freien  Arbeiter,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1896. 

J.  ii.  Q .—  .i.  i).  e. 

FEET,  WASHING  OF.  —  Biblical  Data : 
Since  the  Israelites,  like  all  other  Oriental  peoples 
wore  sandals  instead  "I  shoes,  and  as  they  usually 
uvm  barefoot  in  the  bouse,  frequenl  washing  of  the 
feel  "as  a  necessity.  Bence  among  the  Israelites 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  bost  to  give  his  guest 
water  for  the  washing  of  his  feet  (Gen,  xviii.  4.  xix. 
•.iv.  82,  \liii.  24;  Judges  \i\.  21);  to  omit  this 
was  a  Bign  of  marked  unfriendliness,  it  was  also 
customary  to  wash  the  feet  before  meals  and  before 
i"  bed  (comp.  <  am,  v  8) ;  to  abstain  for  a 
time  from  washing  them  was  a  sign  of  deep 
mourning  ill  Sam.  xix.  24).  Though  there  are  no 
extant  laws  for  laymen  in  regard  to  washing  the  feel 
such  laws  for  priests  are  given  in  Ex.  xxx.  19-21. 
There  mention  is  made  of  brazen  vessels,  placed 
between  the  Tab  made  and  the  altar  of  burnt  off  i 
ing,  in  which  the  priests  had  to  wash  Hair  hands  and 
feet  "a  en  Tabernacle  or  before  approach- 

ing the  altar  ol  burnt  offerings  bence  at  all  their 
priestly  functions,  -lust  as  no  one  is  allowed  to 
approach  a  king  or  prince  without  due  preparation, 
u  In'cii  includes  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
be  Israelite,  and  especially  the  priest,  is  forbid- 
in  bis  unclean  condition  to  approach  Viium,  for 
he  who  comes  defiled  w  ill  surely  die. 

i    •     ii  W.   N 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    This  was  a  Bel  \ 
ice  which  the  w  ife  was  expected  to  render  her  bus 
band  (Yer.   Kcl    i    80a);  arc, Klin-  to  Rab  Huna, 
it  was  one  "i   the  personal  attentions  to  which  her 
husband  was  entitled,  no  matter  how  man]  maids 

ii'  bad  .  likru  ise,  according  to  the  Babj 
Ionian  Talmud  (Kel  61a),  besides  preparing  bis 
drink  and  bed,  the  wife  had  to  wash  her  husband's 
and  feel  (comp.  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  [shut, 
x\i.  8;  Shiilhan  'Aruk,  Ebi  n  lis  'Ezer,  80,  4).  The 
priests  were  not  permitted  to  minister  unless  the] 
hud  performed  their  ablutions,  among  which  the 
washing  of  the  feet  is  especially  mentioned  (Zeb, 
According  to  Toset  .  Men  i  .  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  rub  and  wash  their  bands  and  feel 
in  tin-  basin  i«  j,  ■,  to  insure  the  proper  dejj  i 
i  leanliness, 

i  in  Babbath  and  on  Yom  ha  Kippurim,  as  well  as 
on  Tishah  be  Ab  certain  restrictions  «ih  placed  on 
washing  of  bands,  face,  ami  feet.  Fet  one  whoon 
Tish'ah  be-Ab  came  from  a  journej  was  permitted 


i.i  wash  his  feel  (see  Lampronti,  "Pahad  Yizhal 

*>■■  nvm). 
s.  s.  e.  (;.  ii. 

FEILBOGEN,  JOSEPH:  Austrian  rabbi; 
born  1784;  died  at  Strassnitz,  Moravia,  March  3. 
1869.  lb-  officiated  as  rabbi  successively  at  Piess 
liny.  Pirnitz,  Kami/.  Great  Meseritz  ami  Holle 
srhaii.  llr  was  considered  one  of  the  keenest  Tal- 
mudistsof  Moravia,  was  a  great  pilpulist,  ami  wrote 
many  novelise  on  various  Tabnudic  treatises.  While 
ai  i  Ireat  Mis.  ritz  be  was  the  teacher  of  Isaac  Birsch 
Weiss,  the  author  of  "Dor  Dor  we  Dorshaw." 

Bibliography  :  Univ.  Isr.  1869-70,  p.  464 :  Di  r  TsraO/O.  1809: 

I.  II.  Weiss,  Zikmnathai,  p.  IT. 

A.  R. 

FEILCHENFELD,  GABRIEL  FABIAN : 
German  rabbi  ami  author;  born  al  Schlicntings- 
beim,  Silesia.  June  is.  is'jr.     He  received  his  first 

training    in    rabbinical    literal  lire    in    RawitSCh.  the 

home  of  his  rather,  ami  continued  his  studies  in 
Dresden  under  his  brother  in  law.  \\  Landau,  and 
under  Zacharias  Fr&nkel.  lie  subsequently  studied 
ai  the  universities  of  Berlin  ami  Halle,  from  which 

latter  institution  he  receivcil  the  degn f  doctor  of 

philosophy  in  1857  A  Mar  previously  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  stall  ol'  the  "Religions- 
schule"  (Sabbath  school)  in  Berlin.  He  filled  the 
same  office  in  Dresden  from  1857  to  1858.  In  1859 
he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Culm,  West  Prussia;  this 
position   he   held    until    1876,  when   he  was  called  In 

Schwerin,  where  he  still  occupies  the  position  of 
"  Landesrabbiner  "  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin.  lie  is  principal  of  :i  seminary  for 
Sabbath  school  teachers.  Feilchenfeld  isthe  author 
nf  the  follow  ing  \\  inks  ■•  Anleitung  zum  Religions- 
uiiiii  rii  In,  '  1881;  "Ejn  Systematisches  Lehrbuch 
il.i  Israi  liiisch.  a  Religion,"  8d  ed.,  1900  (translated 
into  English  l>.\  Koppolovi  ii/.  Richmond,  Va  .  1894). 
s.  I) 

FEINBERG,  SOLOMON:  Russian  financier 
and    philanthropisl  ;   burn  al    Yinhure,,  near  Kovno, 

in  L821;  died  al  EOnigsberg,  Prussia,  .May  21,  1893. 
lie   settled   ai    COnigsberg    in    1866.     Ai  the  out 

break  of   the  pel  scent ions  of   the  .lews  in    Russia  in 

the  year  1881,  Feinberg  organized  a  committee  "I 
relief  fur  the  Jewish  emigrants  passing  through 
KOnigsberg,  ami  look  a  leading  pan  in  the  confer 
eiice  of  i In-  Alliance  Israelite  Qniverselle  held  in 
Berlin   in   that  .Mai      A  year  later   Feinberg   was 

el.  lied    by  Hie    Lithuanian    .lews    to  represent    them 

ai  the  conference  of  Jewish  notables  summoned  by 
Alexander  III.  at  si    Petersburg, 

Bib i:  ipm  :  Ahlaeaf,  1898,  p.  801. 

ii    B,  I.  Be. 

FEINSTEIN,    ARYEH   LOB:     Russian 

scholar;  born  a  i  Da chev,  near  Brest  Litovsk,  Dec 

(I,  1821  ;  died  there  Jan  '.'o.  1908  Feinstein  studied 
the  Talmud  I'm'  many  years,  and  afterward  accepted 
the  position  "I  foreman  with  a  linn  a  i  Brest.  In  his 
commercial  transactions  with  Christian  merchants 
feinstein  acquired  a  knowledge  of  languages  and 

he    also    studied     t  he    secular    seii   in  ,   s  I. all   1'     lie   ' 

I  il'l     lied   a    business   of  his   own  and    succeeded   in 

amassing  a  large  fort  une, 
Feinstein  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  Jewish  community;  and  has  been  for 
many  years  its  parnas. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Elef 
ha-Magen,"  a  commentary  on  the  Haggadah  of 
Passover,  Warsaw,  1870;  "'Ir  Tehillah,"  a  history 
of  the  .Jewish  community  of  Brest-Litovsk  (in  col 
iaboration  with  Abraham  Marcus  Finkelstein),  si 
1880.  The  latter  work,  although  not  always  reliable 
because  of  its  neglect  of  critical  investigation  into 
the  material  at  hand,  contains  some  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  in 
general  ami  of  those  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  particular. 

Bibliography  i  F.isenstadt.  Dor  Rdbbanaw  we-Soferaw,  p.54, 
Warsaw,  1895;  Zeitlin,  Bibh  Past-Mendeln.  p.  83. 
it    r.  I.   Bu. 

FEIS,  JACOB:    German  merchant  and  author ; 

died  on  July  7.  111(10.  in  London,  where  he  bad  re- 
sided for  many  years.  lie  devoted  his  literary  at- 
tainments chiefly  to  rendering  some  of  the  English 
classics  into  German,  including  Tennyson's  "In  Me 
moriam"  and  "(Enone,"  and  various  excerpts  from 
the  works  of  Ruskin.  In  1KS4  he  published  in  Eng- 
lish "Shakespeare  and  Montaigne:  An  Endeavor  to 
Explain  the  Tendency  of  '  Hamlet  '  from  Allusions 
to  Contemporary  Works. "  1 1  was  designed  to  prove 
that  the  innovations  in  the  later  editions  of  "Ham- 
let" were  directed  against  the  principles  of  the  then 
novel  philosophical  work.  "The  Essays  of  Michel 
Montaigne." 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  9,  tsns;  July  13,  1900. 
j.  .    G.  L. 

FEISTEL,  XiEVT:  French  army  officer;  horn 
1789;  died  1855.  After  receiving  a  Talmudie  train 
ing.  he  went  to  Mayence  in  1806,  and  was  admit  ted 
into  the  polytechnic  school.  He  entered  the  army, 
and  became  a  captain  of  artillery  in  1813,  and  a 
major  in  1835.  He  was  in  the  retreat  of  1848,  and 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  after  which  lie 
retired  with  his  family  to  Mel/ 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Tsr.  1855,  p.  4-1.5. 

s.  A.    R. 

FEIWEL  (PHOEBTJS),  TJRI  SHRAGA  B. 
SOLOMON:  Rabbi  of  Dubrovno,  government  of 
Mohilev,  Russia,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

turj  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth;  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Elijah  Wilna.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  author  of  "  Minimi  Shelomoh."  notes  on 
the  Pentateuch  (to  supplement  the  omissions  of  R. 
Jedidiah  Solomon  Raphael  Norzi  in  his  "Minhat 
Shai "),  and  of  "  Menorat  Shelomoh, "  on  the  Masorah. 
Both  works  appeared  together  with  "Adderei  Eli 
yahu,"  Elijah  Wilna's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Dubrovno.  lsill) 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Ranks  Brit .  Mus.  p  112; 
Bern. hi.  ,,.,,  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  635-636;  Walden,  Shcm  ha- 
Qeclolim  he-Jfadash,  part  I.  p.  114,  pari  II.  p.  47,  Warsaw,  1888. 
s   s.  I'.   Wi. 

FEKETE,  JOSEPH:  Hungarian  journalist; 
bom  in  Kecskemel  Now  lit  1854;  studied  law  at 
Berlin   and    Leipsic.      Al  the    latter  city  he  founded 

the  critical  review  "Deutsche  Reichslaterne."  In 
1884  he  went  to  Budapest,  where,  together  with 
Josef  Hevesi,  he  edited  the  "Magyar  Szalon,"  a 
monthly,  of  which  he  later  (1891)  became  sole  edi- 
tor.     He   published   the   following  works     "A/   I'.s 


kudtszeki  Lnt&zmenyrol "  (1884);  "A  Magyar  Nem- 
/et  Gazdasagi  Tortenete"  (1887);  "Magyar  Kestijk 
Mi'itermeiben  "  (1894);  etc.  Fekete  is  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyel,  Magyar  Ir6k  Tdra  :  Pallas  Lex. 
s.  M.  W. 

FELBERMAN,  LOUTS  :  Author  and  journal 
ist ;  born  in  Hungary  in  1861.  In  1881  he  went  to 
England,  and  subsequently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
society  journal  "Life"  (then  owned  by  his  brother), 
of  which  he  himself  is  now  (1903)  proprietor  and 
editor.  Felberman  is  a  knight  of  the  Austrian  Im- 
perial Order  of  Franz  Josef,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Hun- 
garian Geographical  Society,  etc.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Franz  Josef  Shelter  Fund  of  London,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Home  Industries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Commission  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900.  His  publications  include :  "Hungary  and  Its 
People";  "ThePuszta";  "Ancestors  of  Our  Future 
Queen  "  (a  family  history  of  the  Duke  of  Teck) ;  and 
"Gipsy  Czinka's  Prophecy."  Felberman  has  trans- 
lated several  of  Jokai's  romances. 
Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1899-1900. 

j.  T.  Se. 

FELD,  JULIUS:  Rumanian  artist;  horn  at 
Botuschany,  Rumania,  June  21,  1871.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  France  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  under  Delaunay,  Bonnat,  and  Gerome. 
He  quickly  made  his  mark  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  has  painted  portraits,  among  many  others,  of 
Zadoc  Kalin  and  Prince  Kalimaki.  Feld  has  also 
established  a  reputation  as  a  decorator.  For  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  painted  four  panels 
for  the  Palais  de  la  Femnie:  "  Le  Champagne," 
"LaBiere,"  "Le  Chocolat,"  and  "La  Liqueur." 

Among  Feld's  pictures  are  "La  Morte  de  Cleo- 
pfitre,"    "La    Renunciation  de    Saint   Pierre,"   and 
"  Rebecca  Donnant  a  Boire  a  Eliezer." 
Bibliography:  Gurinier,  IHcttonnaire  National. 

s.  V.  E. 

FELD  (ROSENFELD),  SIGMUND :  Hun 
garian  actor  and  theatrical  manager;  bornal  Spacza, 

Hungary,  1849.  In  1S07  be  appeared  at  the  Josef ■ 
stiidter  Theater  in  Vienna.  He  studied  in  various 
German  theaters  on  an  allowance  given  him  by 
Heinrich  Laube,  who  in  1872  engaged  him  for  the 
Vienna  Stadttheater.  In  1874  Feld  went  to  the 
Deutsehes  Theater  at  Budapest,  where  be  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  in  character  roles.  In  1876  he  »as 
made  director  of  the  summer  theater  in  the  Stadt- 
wiildchen,  producing  plays  in  German  and  in  Hun- 
garian, llis  principal  creation  is  the  part  of  the 
pastor  in  Anzengruber's  "Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirch 
feld."  The  Hungarian  poet  E.  Madach,  and  E. 
Ti'ilh.  the  foremost  Hungarian  writer  of  national 
comedies,  were  introduced  by  Feld  to  the  German 
stage 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex.,  vii. 
s  M.   W. 

FELDKIKCH.     See  Tyhoi,. 

FELDMAN,  WILHELM :  Polish  author; 
born  at  Warsaw  1868.  Since  1886  he  has  published 
the    following    works,  in    which    he   advocates    the 
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assimilation  of  the  Jews  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwell:    " Assimilatarzy ,   Sjonisci  i  Po- 
lacl";   " O  Zargonie  Zydowskim " ;   "Stasunek  Mi< 
kiewicza  do  Zyddw";  " Kosciuszko " ;  and  "Berek 
Joselowicz."     He  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Baron  dc 
I  in-,  li  Fund  at  Cracow  (1891-94),  devoted  himself 
to  public  affairs,  and  took  part  in  forming  the  Qali 
(urn  Radical  Progressive  party.     He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  "Ognisko,"  a  journal  for  the  progressive 
Polish  youth.     In  ls!r>  lie  attended  the  lectures  on 
social  science  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,    but   at   tin.'   end  of  that   year,   being  ac- 
cused nf  propagating  the  scheme  of  "Great  Poland," 
In'  was  compelled  to  leave  Berlin.     He  then  went 
to  Cracow,  where  he  founded  the"Dziennik  Km 
kowski,"  a  democratic  newspaper  for  freethinkers, 
which  existed  only  a  year  and  a  half.     He  then  si  I 
tied  in  Lemberg  as  ;i  journalist. 

Feldman  has  written  a  drama.  "Sady  Boze,"  which 
was  first  played  and  printed  at  Warsaw  in  1890,  and 
the  following  novels:  "Pienkna  Zidowka";  "Zid 
ziak,"  1888;  "Nowele  i  Obrazki."  lsstl;  "Wok,. 
wach,"1890;  "JakwZycin,"  1894;  "Nowi  Ludzie," 
1894;  "Ananke,"  1897. 
Bibliography:  Encyc.  Powtszechna,  Warsaw,  v..  8.v. 

ii.  ii.  V.  R. 

FELDMANN,  LEOPOLD:  German  dramatist ; 
born  at  Munich  Maj  22,  1802;  died  in  Vienna 
March  26,  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
farci  and  comedy  writers  in  Germany,  and  his  plays 
have  proved  their  worth  by  their  long-continued 
popularity 

Feldmann,  whose  early  inclinations  were  toward 

poetry,  was  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to  a  saddler, 

lint  Ids  strength  proving  insufficient  for  the  work, 

be  was  indentured  to  a  shoemaker,  and  soon  made 

ress in  bis  trade      Hi-  shoemaking  career  was 

ended  abruptly  by  an  ill  appreciated  effort  at  ] try, 

addressed  by  him  toa  maiden  of  the  vicinity,  and 
glued  to  the  sole  of  one  of  her  shoes,  which  had 
been  repaired  by  the  future-  dramatist  Despairing 
ot  making  a  respectable  cobbler  ol  the  boy,  his 
parents  sent  him  to  school  again,  where,  al  the  age 
of  Bixteen,   he  composed  a  tragedy,  "Der  Falschc 

Kid,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Yolksl  heal  i  i ', 
Munich. 

He  next  engaged  in  business  at  Pappenheim,  where 
he  remained  until  1821,  when  he  returned  to  .Munich 

and  a  I  iand  oi  led  commerce  tor  literature.      Soon  alter 

ward  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Safir,  on  whose 
advice  lie  gave  tree  vent  to  his  humorous  inclinations. 
In  1885  he  published  his  "Hollenlieder,"  a  satire  on 
a  luckless  love  After  traveling  through  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  five  years,  Feldmann  returned  to  Munich 
and  resumed  his  literary  labors.  In  I860  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  was  appointed  dramatist  of  the  Theater 

an  ihr  W'ien     i    posl    which    he   held    for   heir  years 

and  then  resigned 

I'cldinann's    lies]  known    play-   are       "Der    SollD 

a uf  Reisen " (comedy) ;" Reisebilder " ;  "Das  Portrftt 

■  I Ii.  M.  a  ";    -  Die   Freie  Wahl";  "Die  Seelige 

a";  "Der  Rechnungsrath  und  Seine  TUchter " 
"Kin    Filz  als   Prasser";   "Kin    HOflieher  Mann"; 

"Der    Deutsche    Michel",    "Die    lleilllM-hr    Von    del 

Hoi  lizeii  " ;  and  "  Die  Schw  iegertochtci 


Bibliography:  BornmQller,  SchrifUtcUer-Lexikon,  1882,  p. 
L--M  :  Der  Jlldische  Plutarch,  11.  &W. 

B.  E.  Ms. 

FELEKI,  HUGO:  Hungarian  physician ;  horn 
at  Lovasbereny  March  23,  1861  ;  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Budapest,  where  he  became 
privat-doceiit  of  urogenital  diseases  in  lssii.  The 
instruments  invented  by  him  and  bearing  his  name 
are  generally  recognized  by  specialists.  His  work 
on  urogenital  diseases  appeared  in  lsiio.  in  two 
volumes  (German  transl.  in  1894),  under  the  title 
"Die  Klinik  der  Blasenkrankheiten."  Feleki  is  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  " Ceiitralblatt  fiir  die 
Krai  i  kind  ten  der  I  lain-  und  Sexualorgane  "  of  Berlin, 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  dermatological  section  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  of  Budapest,  and  one 

of  the  superintending  physicians  of  the  Polyclinic  Of 
that  city,  lie  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Teleia  society  of  Budapest,  the  purpose  of  which 
is,  by  literary  and  social  institutions,  as  well  as  by 
gratuitous  medical  services,  to  check  prostitution, 
and  the  spread  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  it. 
s.  L.   V 

FELIX  (ANTONIUS  FELIX):  Procurator 
of  Judea.  Felix,  who  was  a  freedman  of  the  em- 
press Autonia,  was  administrator  of  Samaria,  and 
probably  of  Judea  proper  also,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  tin-  procurator  Cumanus  (Tacitus,  "  An  miles,"  xii. 
54;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  7,  £  1).  The  two  proc- 
urators almost  went  to  war  with  each  other  during 
the  conllict  that  broke  out  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  the  Galileans;  but  Cumanus  was  recalled. 
Felix  was  thereupon  appointed  sole  procurator 
of  Judea  by  Claudius  (52  C.E.)  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  who  had  gone  to 
Koine  with  other  nobles  on  account  of  the  Samar- 
itan disturbances  (Josephus,  "  B.  J."  ii.  11,  ^  0; 
"Ant."  \\.  8,  §  5).  Felix  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  entire  military  command,  as  Suetonius  ("Clau- 
dius." ?  28)  and  Victor  ("Epit."  ?  -1)  distinctly 
point  out.  Felix  exercised,  as  Tacitus  says,  "the 
royal  prerogative  in  a  slavish  sense,  with  all  manner 
of  cruellies  and  excesses";  il  was  he  who  excited 
the    hitler   feelings  of   the    Jewish     patriots   to    the 

highest  pilch,  and  lor  this  even  his  patron  .Jona- 
than reproached  him  in  the  end. 

Related  to  Claudius  by  a  former  marriage,  Felix, 
immediately  on  entering  office,  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jewish  princess  Drusilla,  sister  of 
Agrippa  II,,  from  her  husband.  King  Azizus  of 
Hinesa  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  7.  §2;  comp.  Acts 
xxiv.24).     He  sent  the  chief  of  tin-  Zealots,  Ki.i-.  \ 

z\K    B    DlNAI,  in   chains   to  Koine,  while   hiking  re 

lentless  measures  against  his  followers,  whom  he 
denounced  a-  robbers,  crucify  ing  them  in  countless 
numbers  ("B  -I  "  ii, ::.  §  ',';  "Ant  "  \\  8,  ;'  5).  On 
the  other  hand.  h.  tolerated  the  much  more  formi- 
dable  SiCarii,  and  used  them  for  his  own  purposes, 

a-  for  instance,  in  the  murder  of  Jonathan  (ib.).  lie 
also  proceeded  rigorously  against  the  would  be 
prophets  that  were  disturbing  tin-  peace  with  their 
fanaticism,  especially  against  an  Egyptian  Jew 
who,  with  several  thousand  followers,  attempted  to 
drive  the  Roman  garrison  from  Jerusalem,  but  who 
was  defeated  ("B.  J."  ii  18,  gg  I  5.  "Ant."  xx. 
6    c p    A<is  wi  :is;  Eusebius,  "  Hist,  Bccl." 
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ii.  21v  His  term  of  office  was  practically  a  reign  of 
anarchy;  for  even  the  liigh-priestly  families  were 
at  war  with  the  lower  priests  ("  Ant. "  xx.  8,  §  8; 
"Vila."  i!  8) 

During  his  term,  the  apostle  Paul  was  taken  pris- 
oner  at  Ca?sarea  (Acta  xxiii.-xxiv.).  A  fierce  con 
test  arosi  at  that  time  between  the  Jewish  and  Syrian 
citizens  of  Csesarea,  and  as  Felix  acted  unjustly 
toward  the  Jews,  he  was  recalli  '1  by  Nero  about  60 
c.e.  ("Ant."  xx  8,  S§  7-'.);  "B.J."ii.  12,  §  7).  At 
tin-  intercession  of  Pallas  lie  escaped  punishment 
("  Ant."  I.e. ).  Ur  is  mentioned  in  rabbinical  sources 
(Krauss,  "Lehnwbrter,"  ii.  459). 

Bibliography  :  Grfitz.  Gesch.  1th  ed..  Hi.  135,  J39;  Schurer, 
Qesch.  3d  ed.,  i.  57HS79  (where  bibliography  is  given);  Proso- 
pographia  Imperii  ttomani,  H.95. 

G.  S.   Kit. 

FELIX,  ELISA-RACHEL  (better  known  as 
RACHEL) :  French  actress ;  bum  in  theSoleild'Or, 
the  principal  inn  of  the  village  of  Munf,  in  the  can 


Elisa-Rachel   Felix. 
(Aft."  i:     [  .  p«otlcr.) 

ton  Aargau,  Switzerland,  March  24,  1821;  died  at 
Cannet,  near  Toulon,  France,  Jan  ::  b,-,s  Her 
father  was  of  German  extraction,  anil  lived  by  ped 
ling  at  Lyons,  and  afterward  at  Paris.  In  the  lat 
ter  city  his  daughters  sang  on  the  streets  for  a  living, 
and  it  «as  there  thai  Rachel  was  overheard  by 
Etienne  Ohoron,  who  gave  her  free  instruction,  and 
afterward  took  lei-  to  Pagnon  Saint  Anlaire.  a 
dramatic  teacher,  who  taught  her  declamation. 
Rachel  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  at  a  salary  of  sun  francs,  but  for  some  un- 


explained reason  the  contract  was  cancelled,  and  the 
actress  went  back  to  her  studies,  this  time  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Her  debut  took  place  at  the  Gym- 
nase  (1837),  where  she  appeared  in  Paul  Dupont's 
"LaVendeenne";  but,  achieving  only  moderati  sui 
cess,  she  continued  her  studies  for  another  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  joined  the  company  playing 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  taking  the  pan  of  CamilU 
in  "Les  Horaces"  (June,  1838).  Here  Rachel 
(rented  an  extraordinary  sensation.  She  acted  in 
"China,"  "Andromaque,"  and  "Mithridate," taking 
the  part  of  Monime  in  the  last-named  play. 

Rachel  made  Racine  and  Corneille's  works  pay 
belter  than  modern  plays,  and  saved  the  Comedie 
Francaise  from  financial  ruin.  But  her  father  now 
put  forward  enormous  claims  upon  the  managers. 
demanding  what  was  then  the  unparalleled  sum  of 
20,000  francs  a  year.  This  aroused  the  ill  will  of 
several  critics  and  of  others  connected  with  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  When  on  Nov.  23,  1838,  she 
appeared  as  Boxaiu  in  Racine's  "Bajazet,"  a  clique 
was  formed  against  her,  and  she  was  coldly  re- 
ceived; but  on  the  following  night  Rachel  received 
an  overwhelming  oval  ion.  Thenceforth  she  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  day. 

In  1841  Rachel  went  to  London,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  the  following  year  site 
appeared  in  Belgium.  Returning  to  Paris  (Jan.  24, 
1843),  she  appeared  in  the  character  of  Phidre,  her 
greatest  success,  and  continued  in  the  part  for  two 
entire  years.  She  also  appeared  as  Jeanne  d' Arc, 
Fredegonde,  Luerice,  Mlli.  de  Belle  Isle,  Angelo,  and 
Louise  de  Lignerolles.  But  her  greatest  popular  tri- 
umph was  in  1848.  during  the  Revolution,  w  hen  she 
sang  the  "Marseillaise"  nightly  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  then  rechristened  "Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
lique."  Night  after  night  the  theater  was  crowded, 
and  each  night  the  workmen  in  the  audience  sub- 
scribed for  her  bouquets.  Rachel  always  considered 
this  a  far  greater  triumph  than  her  success  in 
Phidre;  but  by  common  consent  Phidre  was  con- 
sidered her  masterpiece,  and  lias  been  described  as 
"an  apocalypse  of  human  agony  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  it." 

In  the  following  year  i  April  14)  Rachel  appeared 
in  the  title  role  of  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  a  play 
written  especially  for  her  by  Legouve  and  Scribe, 
and  one  in  which  she  had  immense  success.  Later 
in  the  year  she  left  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  French  provinces.  In  1853  she  want 
to  Berlin  and  SI  Petersburg,  where  she  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  In  1855  she  went  to  Lon- 
don again,  and  thence  to  America.  On  Sept.  3,  1855, 
she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  New 
York.  But  though  she  was  warmly  welcomed, 
the  trip  proved  financially  unsuccessful.  While 
acting  in  Philadelphia  her  health,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  precarious,  gave  way.  She  was 
ordered  South,  acted  for  the  last  time  at  Charleston, 
went  thence  to  Cuba,  and  finally  returned  to  France. 
A  trip  to  Egypt  failed  to  Cure  her.  She  returned 
home,  and  after  lingering  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  never  able  to  appear,  she  died, 
in  her  thirty-seventh  year. 

Rachel's  reputation  was  made  in  five  or  six  roles 
of  the  old  classic  drama.     Thirteen  ware  specially 
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created  for  her,  but  of  these  Adrii 
has  alone  kepi  the  stag. 

Bibliography:  Janln,  Rachel  tX  Id  Traaedie,  Paris,  L838; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard,  Rachtl,  Boston,  1885 

Nov.,  ls.V,. 

E.  Ms. 

FELIX,  LUDWIG  :   Austrian  e  born 

at   Horitz,  Bohemia,  Feb.    22,  1830.     He  attended 
ures  nil  commerce  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  bim- 
to  historical  and  economical  studies.     Hewrote: 
"DicArbeiter  und  die  Gesellschaft "  (1874) ;  "Enl 
wickli  liichtedesEigenthums"  (6  vols.,  1888 

1908);  "  Wahrungsstudien mil  Besonderer  Rucksicht 
auf  Oesterreicli  Ungarn "  (1890) ;  "Kritik  des  Sozia- 
Lismus"  (1898 

A     Ki. 

FELIX  PRATENSIS  :  Jewish  apostate ;  born 
at  Prato,  Italy,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  died  at  [tome  in  1589.  He  received  a  good 
education  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  oi  three 
languages.  In  1518  he  embraced  Christianity,  be 
coming  a  member  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  there 
after  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  .lew  9 
Like  all  his  congeners,  hi'  displayed  in  his  sermons 
great  intolerance  of  his  former  coreligionists,  cam 
ing  for  himself  the  sobriquet  "the  Jews'  scourge." 

While  si  ill  a  Jew,  Felix  published  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  entitled  "Psalterium  ex  lie 
braeo  ad   Verbum  Translatum,"  Venice.  1515.     lie 
also  arranged  the  Masorah  for  the  "Biblia  Veneta" 
published  by  his  disciple  Bomberg. 

Bibliooraphi     Wolf,  liihi.  Hebr.  1. 918,  111.  985 ;  Stelnscbnei- 
col.21U;  Vogelsteln  unci  RIeger,  Qetch. der 
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FELIX,  REBECCA:  French  actress;  born  at 
Lyons   1829;  died  at    Eaux-Bonnes  June  19.   1S54. 

she  »;'ii'  early  evidem 1'  talent,  was  truiinil  by 

her  sister  Rachel,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at 

the  age  of   fourteen,  at   the  Odeon,  in  the  role  oi 

i&nein  "The  Cid."    Some  timelatershe  joined 

the  ( 'one  die  Francaise,  where  she  attracted  attention 
as  Iji/ii«f  in  Voltaire's  "Oreste,"  and  as  Junit  in 
"lirilaniiieus."  In  1sr,o  she  played  Cuturina  to 
Rachel's  Tisi,,'  in  "Angelo."  Then  she  played  sue 
cessively  Ceeilt  </•  Civry  in  " Louise  de  Lignerolles," 
Christine  in  "Bertrand  et  Raton,"  Dona  Florindem 

"  Don  Juan,"    the    title    role  in    "  ( .alirielle,"  and  t  he 

Dauphin  in  "Louis  XI  "     Her  health,  however,  did 
not  permit  her  to  continue  these  successes. 
B1BI.IOORAPBT :  .tales  Janln,  In  Journal  des  Deoats,  Jane. 

M     l.i 

FELIX,  SOPHIE  (known  as  SARA)  :  French 
actress;  eldest  of  the  sisters  of  Elisa  Rachel  Felix 
(Rachel);  horn  in  a  small  village   near    Frankforl 

oii-IIh-  Main    Feb.  2,   1819;  clied    Jan     12,    1877       She 

began    as   a  singer  in    the    cafes    of    Lyons   and 

Paris,  later  entering  the  Conservatoire  to  studj  foi 

the  opera.     Failing  at  the  final  examination,  she 

up  1  bis  pro  ject,  and  resolved  to  attempt  trag 

ind   1  omedy.     After  several  attempts  at   the 

and  the  Ainiiiuu.  she  mi  led  the  i  Ideon,  but, 

following  her  sister's  wishes,  she  aoon  after  entered 

the  Comedic  Francaise,  where  she  made  her  appear 

ance  as  Celimine  in  the  " Misanthrope  "  (1849).     Her 


admission  there  had  been  premature,  however,  and 
she   returned   to  the  Odeon.     Here  she   played   in 
different  pieces,  finally   achieving,  in  the  role  of  Ca 
</,    l/ussan   in   Premaray's    "Les   Droits   de 

Illumine."  a  success  that  enabled  her  to  return  to 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  She  appealed  there  (Oct 
29,  1852)  as  Elmire  in  "Tartuffe,"  and  as  the  Mar- 
quist  in  "  La  Gageure  Imprevue  " ;  she  took  up  again 
the  role  of  Caroline  de  l/ussan,  and  created  that  of 
the  Duehessede  Lenonamrt  in  "Lys  dans  la  Vallee." 

Sophie,  however,  was  much  less  gifted  than  her 
sisters,  and  much  less  suited  to  the  dramatic  career. 
After  another  season  at  the  Odeon,  and  ajourne]  to 
America  in  the  company  of  Rachel,  she  abandoned 
the  stage.  She  was  present  at  the  last  moments  of 
her  famous  sister,  and  wrote  a  lasl  appeal  to  the 
1  hiet  rabbi  of  France,  Isi.lor,  telling  him  of  Rachel's 
de-ire  to  die  in  the  faith  of  her  lathers,  and  to  re 
ceive  a  minister  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

s.  M.   Hi.. 

FELSENTHAL,  BERNHARD :  German- 
American  rabbi  and  author;  horn  Jan.  2,  is,-,  at 
Miinchweilei ,  near  Kaiserslauiern,  Germany.      He 

was  educated  at    the 

K  1  eisge'n  erbschule 

in  Kai-erslautern.  the 

Polytechnic  High 
School.  Munich,  and 
the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary at  Kaiserslau- 
iern. Alter  teaching 
fora  decade  in  a  small 
Jewish  congrega- 
tional school,  he  emi- 
grated to  America 
1 1854),  and  settled  at 
Madison.  Ind..  where 
he  remained  lor  three 
years    as     rabbi    and 

teacher.  In  is."is  he 
moved    to    Chicago 

ni-     '""'     accepted  Bernhard   Felsenthal. 

employment    in   the 

banking  house  of  Greenebaum    Brothers.     In  the 

same  year  the  .liidisehe  liel'onnv  erein  was  founded 

June  •.'in.  with  Felsenthal  as  its  secretarj  and  guid- 
ing spirit,  in  which  capacity  he  published,  in  March. 
L859,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Kol  Kore  Bamidbar; 
Ueber  Jttdische  Reform,"  which  attracted  attention 
both  in  America  and  abroad,     Felsenthal  maintained 

that  1  he  Bible  was  the  1 lucl  and  not  the  source  of 

Judaism,  and  he  emphasized  the  right  of  the  indi 
vi.lual  and  of  the  congregation  to  autonomy  in  re 
ligious  affairs. 

The  Reformverein  developed  into  Sinai  Congre 
gation,    and    in    June    1861,    Felsenthal   became   ils 
first  rabbi.     After  officiating  for  1  luce  years,  he  de- 
i  reelection,  and  in  Sept.,  1864,  took  charg.  ot 
Zion  Congregation,  Wesl  Chicago,  which  had  then 
been  recently  founded  upon  the  same  platform  as 
Sinai  Congregation.     Felsenthal  served  this  congre 
gation   unlil    iss7,  when   he    was  relieved  from  act 
no  duly  and  pensioned   as  rahlii  emeritus.      In  ISSli 
Chicago  1   Diversity  conferred  upon  Felsenthal  the  de 

vice.. 1  I'h  |)    "honoris  causa,  "and  on  his  eightieth 
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birthday  the  Hebrew  Union  College  bestowed  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.I).  In  recent  years  he  lias 
identified  himself  prominently  with  the  Zionist 
movement. 

Felsenthal's  published  writings  include:  "Jii- 
disches  Schulwesen  iu  Amerika, "  1X06 ;  "  A  Practical 
Hebrew  Grammar,"  1868;  "Kritik  des  Cliristlichen 
Missionswesens,"  1869;  "Zur  Proselytenfrage," 
1878;  "Judische  Pragen,"  1896;  "The  Beginnings 
of  the  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  "  (containing  also 
a  reprint  (if  "Kol  Core  Bamidbar"),  1899. 

Bibliography:  Reform  Advocate.  May  4, 1901 ;  Tin   Begin- 
ningsofthe  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation.  Chicago,  1896. 

A.  J.    STO. 

FENCE  TO  THE  LAW.     See  Gezerah. 
FENCES.     See  Boundakiks. 

FENYES  (FISCHMANN),  ADOLF:  Hunga- 
rian painter ;  born  at  Kecskemet  April  28.  1867 ;  son 
of  J.  II.  Fischmann,  rabbi  of  that  town.  Though  he 
first  attracted  attention  as  a  caricaturist,  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Budapest ;  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  however,  lie  abandoned  law  and  devoted 
himself  to  art,  studying  at  Budapest,  Weimar,  and 
Paris.  His  principal  works,  awarded  prizes  in  Paris 
and  in  Budapest,  are:  "Prattling,"  "The  Quarrel," 
"The  Life  of  the  Poor  Man," and  "The  Old  Man." 

s.  L.  V. 

FENYVESSY,  ADOLF:  Chief  of  the  bureau 
of  stenography  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament;  born 
at  Zala-Egerszeg  1837;  completed  his  studies  at 
Szekesfehervar  and  Budapest;  adapted  the  Stolze 
m  stem  of  stenography  to  the  Hungarian  language, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Hungarian  stenography. 
His  first  book  on  this  subject  was  entitled  "A  Gy 
orsiras  Kimerito  Tankonyve"  (Berlin,  Budapest, 
1863).  When  the  Hungarian  Parliament  reopened 
he  organized  its  bureau  of  stenography.  He  estab- 
lished the  stenographers'  association,  and  organ- 
ized the  first  stenographic  classes  in  Hungary.  As 
an  economist  he  has  contributed  to  the  most  prom- 
inent Hungarian  periodicals — "Budapesti  Szemle." 
" Nemzetgazdas&gtani  Szemle,"  etc.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Hazai  Takarekpenztaf  (Home 
Savings  Bank)  of  Budapest  to  write  its  history, 
covering  a  period  of  fifty  years;  it  appeared  under 
the  title  "A  Pesti  Hazai  Takarckpenzlar  50  Ems 
Tortenete"  (Budapest,  189(1).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  municipal  government  and  an  authority  on 
finance. 

Bibliography  :   !..  Gopesa,  A   Magyar  Guorsirdt  Negyed 
ada,  pp.  15-17;  Pallaa  Lex.,  vii. 

s.  M.   W. 

FEODOSI  PECHERSKI.     See  Kiev. 

FERBER,  BORIS:  Russian  author;  horn  in 
Jitomir  1859;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  L895.  He  en- 
tered the  University  of  Si.  Petersburg,  where  he 
took  :i  course  in  law,  1  hi t  his  inclinations  not  being 
toward  tin-  legal  profession,  he  willingly  accepted  a 
position   as  instructor  in    the   Jewish   school   of   Si 

Petersburg,  «  here  he  taught  successfully  until  poor 

health  compelled  him  to  n  -in       His  lirst  literary  la 

borsdate  back  from  shortly  after  1880,  when  lie  pub 
lished  several  lettersin  tin  ■■  Russki  Fevrei."     Ferber 
soon  gained  recognition  by  his  sketches  of  Russian 
Jewish  life — "Iz  Khroniki  Mvestechka  Cherashni" 


(in  "  Voskhod."  1890,  xi.,xii.),  and  "OkoloLyubvi" 
ib.  1892,  viii.) — and  also  by  numerous  critical  essays 
and  feuilletons  in  various  numbers  of  the  same  pe- 
riodical for  ls'.i-Jand  1893. 

During  a  residence  in  Odessa  in  1892-94  he  took 
part  in  the  work  of  the  historico-ethnographieal 
commission  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cul- 
ture Among  the  Jews  of  Russia;  and  there  he  wrote 
his  "Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land," and  "  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  London  "  (in  "Voskhod,"  1894). 
Bibliography:  Khronika  Vodchoda,  1895,  No.  18. 
ii.  it.  J.  G.  L. 

FERDINAND  II. :  Emperor  of  Germany;  born 
July  9.  L578;  elected  Aug.  28,  1619;  died  Feb.  15, 
1637.  On  the  whole  his  reign  was  favorable  for  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  empire,  even  though 
they  were  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  which  began  during  his  reign.  He  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  the  synagogueat  Hamburg  in 
1627,  perhaps,  however,  merely  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining similar  privileges  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  city,  of  whom  he  was  a  protector  (Schudt,  "  Ji'ul- 
ische  Merckwurdigkeiten."  i.  373).  Nevertheless  he 
gave  the  same  permission  to  the  Jews  of  Vienna,  who 
were  allowed  by  an  edict  issued  December,  1624,  to 
build  a  synagogue  on  the  payment  of  17,000  florins. 
He  also  issued  a  decree  to  his  military  officials, 
ordering  them  to  take  particular  care  of  the  Jews 
(Wolf,  "Ferdinand  II.  und  die  Juden,"  Beitrag 
xiii.).  For  this  immunity  the  Bohemian  Jews  paid 
40,000  gulden  per  annum,  an  amount  which  Wallen- 
stein  raised  in  1628  to  48,000.  When  the  municipal 
council  of  Vienna  petitioned  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  that  city,  the  emperor  settled  them 
in  fourteen  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  present  Leopoldstadt ;  for  this  he  demanded 
of  them  10,000  florins,  of  which  only  4,000  was 
paid.  Similarly,  he  demanded  between  40,000  and 
50,000  florins  for  the  privilege  he  granted  them  of 
dispensing  with  the  badge;  but  after  bargaining 
they  obtained  the  immunity  for  20,000  florins.  When 
the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Mantua,  he  ordered 
them,  at  the  request  of  three  influential  Austrian 
Jews,  to  be  reinstated. 

It  was  Ferdinand  II.  who  introduced  the  formal 
appointment  of  court  .lews,  and  in  1622  he  raised 
Jacob  Bassevi  of  Prague  to  the  nobility.  The  only 
anti-Jewish  action  of  a  marked  character  taken  by 
Ferdinand  was  the  order  given  in  1630  to  the  Jew  9  of 
Prague  and  Vienna  to  attend  conversionist  sermons 
on  every  Sunday.  The  Jews,  however,  managed 
to  make  the  order  nugatory.  After  he  died  the  Vien- 
nese Jews  had  to  pay  his  widow  2, 500  florins  yearly. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Qesch.  x.  18,  :»'..  n  it:  Wolf,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Wien,  pp  42  16.  Vienna,  187H ;  D.  Kaufmann, 
in*  L't:t<  Verireibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien.  pp.  l-.t'.':  G. 
Wolf,  Ferdinand  II.  und  die  Juden,  Vienna,  1859, 

J. 

FERDINAND  III.  (the  Holy) :  King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon:  son  of  Alfonso  IX.,  Kin lt  of  Leon, 
and  the  pious  Berenguela;  horn  1200;  ascended  the 
throne  1217;  died  1252.     His  reign  may  be  regarded 

as  marking  a  turning-point  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Jews.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  he  re- 
tained the  Jewish  chief  tax  farmer,  Don  Men-,  as  well 
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as  all  the  other  Jewish  tax-farmers,  mid  sanctioned 
the  "Concordia"  which  Archbishop  Rodrigo  of 
Toledo  made  with  the  Jewsof  Iris  diocese.     Ferdi 

nanil  was  the  conqueror  of  Cordova,  the  old  scat  of 
the  califs.  In  recog 
nition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Jews  dur- 
ing his  expeditions  he 
confirmed  their  privi- 
leges in  several  cities. 
Although  he  was  not 
very  favorably  inclined 
toward  .lews.  they 
shared  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  alter  the 
captureof Seville.  A/ 
nalfarache,  Aznalca- 
zar.  and  l'aterna.  for  a 
long  time  called  "Al- 
deas  de  los  Judios," 
almost  entirely 
turned  over  to  them. 
Don  Men:  received  Va- 
lencia del  Rio,  several 
thousand  feel  of  olive; 
^gJlEsfB  gardens,      and      1,414 

acres  of  land.  The 
tax  •  farmer  Maestrc 
Zag:  Ids  sons  Moses, 
id  Abraham;  his 
brother  Salomon;  the 
king's  physician 
Joseph  Abraham  ha- 
Cohen,  and  hi-  son 
Joseph :  the  inter- 
preter, or  physician, 
Samuel  of  Fez  :  an  in 
terpreter  of  Talav  era  ; 
and  an  unknown  rabbi 
-ed  iii  Paterna  10,000  fi  el  of  olive-  and  fig- 
gardens  and  many  farms  iii  Aznalcazar.  The  kings 
also  granted  Jews  lands  in  Leirena,  or  Valfermoso, 
G  i  liena,  Valencina-Toston,  Treya,  and  LaAlgaba. 
He  allowed  the  .lews  of  Seville  to  retain  their  syn 

UC,  and   presented  them  in  addition   four  small 

mosques  to  be  transformed  into  synagogues,  while 
Don  Men,  Maestre  Zag,  DonZag,  and  Don  Joseph 
received  \  ni  ions  houses. 
The  Jew  s  of  Si  \  ille  presented  Ferdinand  (accord 

im,'   to  some  authorities,    Alfonso  X..   whom   Unit/. 

a  with  the  benefactions  referred  to)   with  a 

artistically  worked  silver  key,  bearing  on  one 

Bide  the  insi  ription  pxn  '^2  "|$>n  nnS'  D'ateri  "|ta 

103'    and  on  the  other  side  the  same  sentiment  in 

Spanish : 

abi  Ira,  rej  ei 
ii, mi  win  open,  He-  knur  wilt  enter.) 

Bibliography:  Amador  de  los  Km-.  //<->.  1.356  et  -••/.;  Ad. 
de  Castro,  Hint,  dt   Uw  Judio*  '>>   Espatia,  pp.  52  •> 
Brscb  and  txruber.  Eru  yc.  Bectlon  U.,  part  27,  p.  210;  G 

i  in'  k.",.  dow  In  Mi.   p  osesslon 
dral  In  Seville,  Is  represented  InZufttga's  Annies  d(  Sevilla-, 
1. 47.  nii'i  m  Papenbroeck,  Acta  VUa  S.  FcrdinandU  Ant- 
werp, 188*. 

.;  M    K. 

FERDINAND  IV.:   King  of  Castile  and  Leon 

(1295  1812)    - f Sancho  H    ;  came  to  the  throne 

in  liis  \  outii      Me  had  foi   hi-  confidential  friend  a 


Key  Presented  to  Ferdinand  III 
be  Jew  i>ii '  Community  of 
Seville. 

(Fton     '    ■  I    la    Vila-    S.     Pel 

dlOAndl, 


•lew  of  Andalusia.  Don  Samuel,  who  acted  as  his 
"ahnojarile  nioi."  or  farmer-general  of  taxes,  and  di- 
rector of  the  royal  finances,  and  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  him("Chron.  de  1'.  Fernando  IV." 

\i\.  oil.       in   contrast   to  his  pious   mother,     Doha' 
Maria  de  Molina,  who  was  regent  during  his  minor 

ii\.  Ferdinand  was  very  partial  to  the. lews.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  ordered  the  city  of  Ocafia 
ase  its  attacks  on  and  oppression  of  the  Jews, 

and    to    allow    them    to   enjoy    all    their    rights    un- 

disturbed.  lie  granted  extraordinary  privileges  to 
the  .lews  of  Valladolid,  to  the  great  mortification  of 

his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  difficulties  for  sev- 
eral   years.       He  curtly   denied    the    petition   of   the 

Cortes  to  revoke  the  Jews'  right  of  appeal  in  legal 
disputes  between  Jews  and  Christians.     Ferdinand 

was  considered  an  adversary  of  the  clergy,  hut 
lor  no  other  reason  than  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  Archbishop  and  Chapter  of  Toledo  to  take  the 

Jews  under  their  jurisdiction  and  impose  heavy 
penalties   contrary   to    law   ami    justice.      The   Jews 

rendered  him  considerable  sen  ice  during  the  differ- 
ent wars  that  he  waged  with  the  King  of  Portugal, 
the  King  of  Aragon,  and  the  Moorish  king,  espe- 
cially at  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  In  recognition 
of  their  services  he  granted  the  .lews  of  Gibraltar 
complete  exemption  from  taxes,  lie  was  finally 
compelled  to  recede  before  the  repeated  and  hitter 
i iplaints  brought  against  the. Jewish  and  ecclesi- 
astical lax  gatherers,  and  to  promise  thai  neither 
.lew  n. .r  cleric  should  thenceforth  fill  thai  post. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Rlos,  BiM.  n.ia  88el  sea. 

G.  ML    K. 

FERDINAND    AND    ISABELLA.      Ferdi- 
nand  V.    the   Catholic:     King   of   Spain;    born 

lf.V.';  died   1516;    si I  Juan   11.  of  Aragon   by 

his  second  wife,  Juana  Enriquez,  daughter  ol  Fred 
liquc  Enriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  and  grand 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  Paloma  of  Toledo 
While  still  inirto  the  throne  Ferdinand  had  friendly 
dealings  with  many  Maranos.  His  marriage  with 
i  he  much-admired  Isabella  of  Castile  was  materially 

furthered  by  Jews  and    Maranos  on  the  supposition 

thai  he,  himself  of  Jewish  descent  on  his  mother's 

-ide.  would  prove,  like  his  father,  bene\  olenl  toward 

the  .lews.     Abraham  Senior  of  Segovia,  the  chief 

I  H  nnr  of  I  he   taxes,  was  specially  concerned,      lie 

had  i he  young  Ferdinand  come  secretly  to  Toledo. 
although  this  afterward  directed  against   him  the 
.  pposition  of  a  part  of  the  Castilian  nobility.     In 
VIonzon   Ferdinand   had   to  borrow   twenty   thou 
sand sueldos from  Ins " beloved "  Yayme  Ram,  who 

was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  and  one  of  the  most  impor 
tint    jui  istS  of  his  lime 

Pedro  de  la  Caballeria,  a  very  rich  ami  respected 

Marai f  Saragossa,  was  called  upon  to  win  ovei 

i  he  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men 
doza,   the   Bishop  of  Siguenza  (later  Primate  of 

Spain),  and   others,  to  this   marriage  of   Ferdinand, 

ami  the  bridal  gift,  a  costly  necklace  worth  40,000 
ducat--,  was  paid  for  largely  by  him.  \Tayme  de  la 
Caballeria,  son  of  Don  Bonafos.was  the  trusted  friend 
"t  Ferdinand,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  fjrsl  jour- 
ney to   Naples      Miguel  de  Alma/an  and   Caspar  de 

ichina,  son  of  A  hiatal-  Xanios,  wen-  his  pii 
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secretaries;  the  Maranos  Gabriel  and  Alfonso  San 
chez,  his  treasurers.  He  made  Francisco  Sanchez  his 
majordomo,  and  raised  Francisco  Gurrea,  son-in-law 
,,i  Gabriel  Sanchez,  to  the  position  of  governor  of 
Aragon.  As  King  of  Aragon  he  had  recourse  to 
the  Santangels  when  in  need  of  money.  Ferdinand 
wrapped  himself  in  a  mantle  of  piety.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  subse- 
quent banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  although 
decreed  by  the  royal  pair,  were  chiefly  the  result 
of  Ferdinand's  work. 

Isabella  the  Catholic,  Ferdinand's  wife  (b.  1451  : 
(1.  1504),  was  also  surrounded  by  baptized  Jews  or 
their  sous.  Her  confidential  advisers  and  secretaries 
were  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  whose  descendants 
bore  the  title  of  Count,  of  Cedillo,  and  Fernando  del 
Pulgar,  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Pulgar  openly  defended  his  corelig 
ionists  and  approved  neither  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  nor  of  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  queen's  confessor,  Fernando  de  Talavera,  was  of 
Jewish  descent  on  his  mother's  side,  and  was  perse- 
cuted as  a  Marano  by  the  Inquisition  despite  his 
high  office.  Even  avowed  Jews  (for  instance.  Don 
Isaac  Abravanel)  enjoyed  Isabella's  confidence;  but 
she  soon  came  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
Dominicans. 

Nor  was  she  free  from  covetousness.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  says  in  a  breve  dated  Jan.  23,  1483:  "It  seems 
to  us  that  the  queen  is  urged  to  institute  and  con- 
firm the  Inquisition  by  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
worldly  goods  rather  than  by  zeal  for  the  faith 
and  true  fear  of  God"  (Llorente,  "Hist.  Critique 
de  I'lnquisition  d'Espagne,"  etc.,  i.  165).  Isabella 
not  only  endeavored  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  race 
from  heT  own  kingdom,  but  also  compelled  the  pettj 
Italian  princes  to  do  the  same;  she  made  Henrj 
VIII.  promise  not  to  allow  the  Spanish  .bus  to 
stay  in  England;  and  she  promised  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  to  Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal. only  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  expel  both  the  Spanish  immi- 
grants and  the  native  Portuguese  Jews. 

Bibliography:  Preseott,  History  o/tfc<  Retyn  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain;  Adolto  de  Castro,  Historiet  di  m 
Jttdiosen  EspaRa, pp.  1C6 et seq.;  />■  Vita et Scriptix Elia 
Kapsalii  Cura  et  sin. do  M.  LattesiU  pp  56  el  sea.,  Padua, 
1869;  Kayserllng,  Sephardim,  p.  lt">;  Idem,  Christopher 
Columbw,  pp.  §3  et  Beg.;  Clemenoin,  Eloglo  de  la  Reyna 
Isabel,  in  Mem.  di  to  Heal  Academia,  v.  i.;  Amador  de  los 
Rios.  Hist,  iii.;  Da  Costa,  Israel  imd  dU  PBBcer,  p.  :.'t->, 
Frank!' irt-on-the-Main,  ls.">.">. 
g.  M.   K. 

FERDINAND,  PHILIP:  Hebrew  teacher; 
born  in  Poland  about  1555;  died  at  Leyden,  Holland, 
1598.  After  an  adventurous  career  on  the  Continent, 
during  which  be  became  tirst  a  Homan  Catholic  and 
afterward  a  Protestant,  he  went  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  later  removed  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  matriculated  Dec.  16,  1596. 
Be  claimed  a  pension  from  the  "Domus  Conver- 
sorum."  which  was  paid  Feb.  '■!,  1598,  and  recei]  ted 
for  by  him  in  Latin.  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  The-  same 
year  be  was  attracted  io  Leyden  by  Joseph  Scaliger, 
who  obtained  a  professorship  for  him.  Scaliger 
himself  acknowledges  having  learned  much  from 
Ferdinand,  in  the  short  time  he  was  at  Leyden. 
Ferdinand's  only  publication  was  a  translation  of 
the  si\  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  as  i  ol 


lected   by  Abraham   ben  "  Kattani  "  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  (Cambridge,  1597) 

igraphy:   Diet.  National  Biog.:  w 1.  Athence  Oxo- 

,  .  .-.i  Bliss,  i.  677;  Cooper,  Athena  Cantabrigwnset, 
ii.  zv.:-.  Scaliger,  EptetoUB,  pp.  206,594,  Leyden,  1621 ;  Trans- 
,i.  tinn.-  .1,  it-.  Hist.  Soc.  Enfl.  i.  2T. 

J. 

FERMOSA:  A  Jewess  of  Toledo  named 
"  Rahel,"  afterward  called  "  Fermosa  "  (The  Beauti- 
ful) because  of  her  rare  beauty.  She  held  Altonso 
VIII.  of  Castile,  husband  of  the  beautiful  and  clever 
Donna  Leonora,  under  her  spell  for  almost  seven 
years.  With  the  consent  of  the  clergy  she  was 
si  i  led  in  the  presence  of  the  king  by  members  "f  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  niuidered.  together  with  those 
of  her  coreligionists  who  gathered  about  her.  This 
love-Story,  which  bad  been  relegated  to  the  realm 
of  fable  by  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar  ("Memorias 
Historicas,"  xxiii.  67  et  seq.)  and  other  Spanish 
literary  historians,  is  related  as  a  fact  by  Alfonso 
X.,  grandson  of  Alfonso  VIII,  and  by  the  latter's 
son  Don  Sancho.  It  has  been  dramatized  by  Mar- 
tin de  riloa.  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huete,  and  other 
Spanish  writers,  as  well  as  by  Grillparzer  in  his 
play,  "Die  Judin  von  Toledo." 

Bibliography  :  St.  HiUaire,  Histoire  d'Espaflne,  v.  181,527 
etneq.;  Amador  de  los  Kios.  Hist.  i.  335  et  seq.;  Kayserllng, 
Dii  Jildisctu  n  Fraiu  n.  i>.  74. 
G  M.   K. 

FERNANDEZ,  MANUEL,  DA  VILLA- 
REAL:  Political  economist  and  dramatist;  born 
in  Lisbon  of  Marano  parents.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the* army,  in  which  he  became  captain.  Later  he 
removed  to  Paris  as  Portuguese  consul-general,  re- 
turning to  Lisbon  about  1650.  He  was  seized  by 
the  Inquisition  and  garroted  in  Lisbon  (Dec.  1, 
1652). 

He  wrote;  "El  Color  Verde  a  la  Divina  Celia," 
a  eulogy  on  the  physician  Fernando  Alvarez  Bran- 
dam,  also  a  Portuguese  Marano.  Madrid,  1637;  "El 
Politico  Christianissimo:  Discursos  Politicos  sobre 
Algunas  Acciones  de  la  Vida  del  .  .  .  Duque  de 
Richelieu"  (the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
under  the  title  "Epitome  Genealogico  del  .  .  • 
Duque  de  Richelieu"),  Pamplona,  1643;  "ElPrin- 
( -ipeVc  in  lido  e  Vent  a  del  Inocente.  y  Libre  Principe  D. 
Duarte.  Celebraila  en  Viana  a  25  de  Junio  de  164-'," 
Paris,  1(14:1;  "  Anti-Caramiicl  6  Defensa  del  Mani- 
festo del  Reyna  de  Portugal  i  la  Respuesta  que 
EscrevioD.  JuanCaramuel  Lobkovitz,"  Paris.  1643; 
"Cinco  Livros  de  Decada  12  da  Historia  da  India." 
Paris.  Fernandez's  son  Jose  da  Villa-Real  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  Marseilles!  1682), 

Bibliography:  Barbosa,  BHrt.  Port.  i.  668, iii.  910;Kayser- 
linir  Sevhardim,  p.  229;  idem, BVbl. Egp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  109. 

M.   K 

FERNANDEZ,    PHILIP.    See    Ferdinand, 

Pim.it'. 

FERNANDEZ  Y  GONZALEZ,  FRAN- 
CISCO :  Spanish  Orientalist;  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  member  of  the  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria. He  is  a  son  in  law  of  the  historian  D.  JosS 
Amadordr  los  Rios.  His  great  interest  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  -bus  lias  been  manifested  in  the 
following  works:    "  De  la  Escultura  y  la  Pintura  en 
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Ids  Pueblos  de  Raza  Semitica  y  SeSaladamente 
entre  los  Judios  y  los  Arabes,"  in  "Revista  de  Es 
pana,"  1*71 ;  "  [nstituciones  Juridicas  del  Pueblo  de 
Ysrael  en  log  Difenentes  Estados  de  la  Peninsula 
IU  rira  il<  s.li-  su  Dispersion  en  Tiempo  del  Empe- 
i  idor  Adriano  hasta  los  Principes  del  Siglo  N\"I 

\  mI'  the  "Biblioteca  Juridica  de  Anions  Espa- 
Boles  "),  Madrid,  1881;  "  Ordenamiento  Formadopor 
los  Procuradores  de  las  Al jamas  Hebreas  Perteneci- 
eates  al  Territorio  de  los  Estados  de  Castilla  en  la 
Asamblea  Celebrada  en  Valladolid  el  Afio  1432; 
Texto  Hebreo  Rabbinico  .  .  .  Traducido,  Anotado 
c  Illustrado con  una  Introduccion  Historica,"  Madrid, 
1886  (from  "Boletin  de  la  Krai  Academia  de  la 
Qistoria,"  \ii  |;  "El  Mesianismo  [sraelitaen  la  Ps 
ninsula  Iberica  Durante  la  Primera  Mitad  del  Si^ln 
JtVl.,"  in  "Re vista  de  Espana,"  xviij  .  NTos.  406  et 
teg.,  treating  of  David  Reubeniand  Salomon  Molcho. 
Bibliography:  Kayserllrjg,  Ilihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jttd.  p.  45. 

M.    K. 

FERNANDO,  AARON:  Teacher  and  reformer 

-horn,  Italy;   died  1830.     He  held  a  position 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  had  the  gri 
tdmiration;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  that  period, 

hi-  imagined  that  the  eve  of  universal  brother! I 

had  arrived,  and  that  the  Jews  must  put  themselves 
in  line  by  simplifying  their  ceremonial.     The  com 

dmentS  Of  tin'  I. a\v  were  t'>  he  red  need  to  sixty, 

and  mosl  id'  the  ceremonial  laws  abolished,  lie  set 
forth  these  theories  in  his  "  Progetto  Filosofico  di  una 
Completa  Riforma  del  Culto  e  dell'  Educazine  Poli- 
Horal  di  Popolo  Ebreo.  Tiberiade  1810  "  of 
which  Only  t  lie  flrsl  of  the  two  volumes  was  printed. 
The  Jews  denounced  the  book  to  the  authorities  as 
dangerous  to  religion.  The  publication  was  inter- 
dicted, and  all  the  copies  of  the  first  volume  were 
confiscated  (July  II,  1814),  bought  up  by  the  con 
gregation,  and  burned.  The  only  existing  copy  is 
that  of  the  author,  which  is  now  in  the  Stadtbiblio- 
thek  at  Frankforl  mi  tin-  Main. 

Bibliography:  Regfrlo,  Ha-Torah   weha-Pilosofia,   i>.    148; 
1841.  p.  72;  zim/.  O.  V. 2ded.,  p. 489;  Ber- 
liner, AusMciner  Bibliutliek, p.16. 

G. 

FERRARA  (mKTB,  N"lTD) :  City  in  centra] 
Italy  ;  capital  of  the  province  and  former  duchy  of  the 
name.  The  Jewish  community  of  Ferrara  was 
one  "I  Hie  must  flourishing  and  important  in  Italy, 
and  it  gave  to  Judaism  a  number  of  prominent  nun 
It  would  seem  thai  Jews  existed  at  Ferrara  in  loss 
hut  in  it  uniil  tin-  thirteenth  century  was  their  num- 
ber large  enough  in  Lrive  them  a  status  in  bistorj 
In   1275  an  edicl  was  issued  in  their  favor,  with  a 

clause  providing  that  neither  the  pope the  duke 

nor  an\  other  power  might  relieve  the  authorities  of 

their  duties  to  ward  the  Jews.     The  community  must 

have  In  i-n  id'  importam  e  at  that  time, 

In  the        because  many  well-know  n  nun  became 

Thirteenth  residents ol   tin    citj   with  the  view  ol 

Century,     winning  members  of  tin-  community 

to     upport   ■  side  or  tin-  other  of 

tin    controversies    then    raging    among  the  Jews. 

Tims  Hiilel  ol'  Verona  regardi  d   Fei as  a  desira 

hi''  i'n  Id  for  his  efforts  in  defending  Maimonidcs' 
philosophy,  and  at  tin-  same  time  Solomon  Petit 
considered  the  city  a  suitable  plan'  wherein  I □ 


duet  his  fight  against  it.  '''In-  tosafist  Moses  ben 
Mi  ii  was  probably  an  elder  contemporary  ol  these 

two  ra  111  lis  (Zunz,  "Z    G."  p.  57).      Mnsrs'  lather,  or 

sun.  M.iriiin  .Muses,  was  rabbi  ai  Rome  and  afriend 
nl   I;    Isaiah  di  Trani.  and  is  known  for  his  lit  urgical 

[position     (Vogelstein  and    Rieger,  "Gesch.  der 

Juden  in  Rom,"  i.  376).     Of  the  existence  of  Jews 
in  Ferrara  during  the  fourteenth  century  the  only 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  a  rabbi,  Solo 
un  >n  llasdai.  who  was  active  al  Bologna  also 
Under  the  dukes  of  Este  in  the  fifteenth  century 

the  community  developed    rapidly.      It  was  the  aim 

of  these  rulers  to  strengthen  the  economic  condition 
of  their  country  by  attracting  settlers.  The  grow 
ing  need  i  if  credit  facilitated  the  settlement  of  Jews, 

win.  probably  were  at  first  admit  led  hen,  as  toothei 
stales  of  Italy,  as  money  lenders,  though  tiny  after 
ward  became  active  as  retailers,  manufacturers,  and 

tradesmen.      The  Jews  were  all" wed  a ii tin ii miy  .  and 

i  he  government  appointed  a  special  judge  to  adjudi- 
cate matters  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Though 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  dwell  any  where  in  the 
i  in  ,  most  of  them  lived  together  in  certain  strei  ts, 
which  were  collectively  called  "La  Zuecca."  The 
community  of  Ferrara  was  at  that  time  large  enough 
to  lie   represented  at   the  rabbinical  congresses  of 

Bol  i    m;i  i  I  llliiand  Forli  i  MIS),      ||   was  the  duly  of 

Elhanan  Inn  Menahem  Portaleone and  Joseph  Heze- 
kiah  lien  Moses,  delegates  at  Forli.  lo  see  that  the 
enactments  Of  the  congress  were  carried  on  I,  and  Ilia  I 

the  money  necessary  to  secure  papal   intervention 

was    paid    at   the    proper    time.      The    Jews  of    I  he 

Romagna  shared  in  the  privileges  granted  by  Mar- 
tin V.    in   Hill  to  secure   to  the  Jews    generally 
the  protection  of  their  rights.     Fanatical  priests,  it 
is  trill-,  constantly  sought,  by  threats  of  excommu 
nil  a  I  ion.  lo  incite  the  populace  against  the  Jew  s.  lo 

prohibit  the  sale  to  them  of  provisions,  and  to  break 

off  all   relations  with  them ;  hut  U] the  combined 

requests  of  i  lie  a  re  I  id  like  Lionel  and  I  lie  Jew  i  \  .  Nich- 
olas V,  assured  the  latter  the  fullest  protection  and 
forbade  .ill  further  incitation  to  trouble  on  the  pan 

of  the   priests.       The  same    pope   was 
Under       also  petitioned  in  1451  by  Duke  Borso 
the  Dukes    for    immunity   lor    having  extended 
of  Este.       to    the    Jews,    who    had    lived    there 
"  from    line  immemorial,"    t  he   priv- 
ilege of  further  resilience,  and  for  having  granted 
them  permission  to  build  synagogues.     In  return  for 
the  legal  protection  which  Borso  accorded  the  Jews, 
the  state  imposed  high  taxes  upon  them,  while  the 
princes  no  doulil  borrowed  money  from  them  with 
out  paying  interest      The  Jews  were  further  called 

upon  On  various  occasions  lo  undertake  special  tasks 

In  I486  Borso  forced  them,  as  a  penalty  "for  insults 

lo  religion,"  to  lay   OUt  at    I  In  i I  own  expense  a  long 

avenue  of  poplars.  The  dukes  of  Este  not  only  pro- 
tected i In  Jews,  hui  even  offered  anasj  lum  to  those 
who  were  persecuted,  Thusin  1478  Duke  Ercolel. 
declared,  probably  in  answer  to  the  pope's  request 

for  llnir  expuhiiin.  thai  in  the  interest  of  the  duchj 
he  could  not  spare  them,  and  that  he  would  linn  fori 

relieve  them  not  only  from  all  special  burdens,  bul 
also  from   the  payment  of    the  sums  formerly  e* 
tia  led  as  taxes  by  papal  legates.    <>n  account,  how- 
ever of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  were  being 
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erected,  the  burden  of  the  ordinary  taxes  bad  be- 
come so  heavy  that  Alfonso  I.,  in  confirming  (1505) 
the  privileges  of  the  Jews  of  Ferrara,  decreed  that 
the  communities  of  the  province  should  bear  a  part 
of  thai  burden. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal proved  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
community  of  Ferrara.  Ercolo  I.,  at  the  instance  of 
his  wife,  Eleanora  of  Naples,  granted  to  twenty-one 
families  which  had  lauded  at  Genoa  the  privilege  of 
settling  in  his  territory  and  of  leaving  it  at  any 
time.  They  were  allowed  to  follow  any  trade,  to 
farm  the  taxes,  and  to  be  apothecaries;  and  the 
duke  even  promised  to  secure  for  them  papal 
permission  to  practise  medicine  among  Christians. 
Their  baggage  was  to  be  admitted  freeof  duty  ;  but, 
since  the  revenues  were  farmed,  and  the  matter  was 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  slate,  the  customary 
rates  had  to  be  paid  on  merchandise.  The  refugees 
were  to  share  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  Jews, 
with  the  exception  of  establishing  loan-offices,  though 
afterward  permits  were  granted  even  to  do  this. 
On  Nov.  20,  1492,  the  fugitives  received  their  pass- 
ports, and  on  Feb.  1,  1493,  the  final  agreement  was 
made.  Among  those  who  signed  this  compact  were 
members  of  well-known  families,  like  the  Nahmias, 
the  Abulafias,  and  the  Francos.  The  immigrants 
were  physicians,  merchants,  and  artisans. 

The  kind  treatment  of  the  duke  soon  attracted  to 
Ferrara  other  fugitives.among  whom  were  many  Ma- 
ranos  from  Portugal,  who  now  open- 
Settlement  ly  professed  Judaism.  The  Christian 
ofMaranos.  population  gladly  received  the  new- 
comers (all  of  whom  they  called  "Por- 
tuguese"), since  they  were  wealthy  and  intelligent 
citizens  through  whom  the  flourishing  city  entered 
into  new  commercial  relations  and  was  taught  new 
industries.  By  their  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  from  which  they  brought  Spanish 
wools,  silks,  and  crimson,  as  well  as  of  India,  whence 
pearls  were  imported,  they  greatly  developed  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  They  likewise  stimulated  the 
export  trade  by  their  transactions  with  Maranos  in 
Flanders.  Lyons,  Pome,  Naples,  and  Venice.  The 
population  of  Ferrara  grew  rapidly  at  this  time. 
Under  Ercole  the  city  doubled  in  population,  and 
there  was  a  rapid  development  of  industries,  espe- 
cially in  silk  anil  cloth.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Ferrara  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  3,000  souls. 
The  fact  that  the  sum  paid  by  it — 5  per  cent  of  the' 
total  property  of  the  Jews— as  "Turks'  tax" 
amounted  to  one  third  more  than  that  paid  by  the 
community  of  Rome,  is  an  indication  of  its  develop 
ment  and  increasing  resources. 

It  is  true,  however,  that    the   EsteS  could   tint  free 

themselves  from  all  the  prejudices  of  the  time. 
They,  also,  regarded  it  as  a  "mark  of  respect  "  for 
the  Jews  i"  !"■  distinguished  from  the  Christian 
population;  thus  Ufonso  I.  "in  grazia  loro"  de- 
creed that  the  Jews  and  Maranos  should  wear  the 
Jews'  badge,  an  "O"  with  an  orange  yellow  stripe 
a  handbreadth  wide.  A  "montedi  pieta"  (pawn- 
shop)—one  of  the  institutions  established  by  Chris- 
tian socialism  in  opposition  to  the  Jews— was  opened 

at  Ferrara  in  1507,  without,  however,  ruining  the 
Jews  there  as   in   other   places.      Religious  disputa- 


tions, also,  were  forced  upon  the  Jews.  Ercole  I., 
his  wife,  and  his  brother  compelled  Abraham  Faris- 
sol  to  dispute  with  several  monks  (after  1505),  and 
to  write  his  arguments  in  Italian,  so  that  his  op- 
ponents might  examine  and  refute  them.  Under 
Julius  III.  the  Inquisition  was  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Jews,  and  as  a  result  the  Talmud  and 
other  rabbinical  writings  were  burned  (1553). 

The  compact  between  Ercole  II.  and  the  arch- 
enemy of  tlie  Jews,  Pope  Paul  IV.,  made  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  worse.  Taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  House  of  Catechumens  at  Rome  were  then 
rigorously  exacted.  Isaac  Abravanel  II.,  whom  the 
Estes  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  philan- 
thropist, was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
was  found  innocent  and  released. 

But  the  princes  were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  beneficial  effect  of  Jewish  immigration 
upon  the  general  welfare.  In  1534  Ercole  II.,  espe- 
cially emphasizing  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews,  con- 
firmed them  in  all  their  former  privileges,  allowed 
the  Maranos  free  admission  to  his  territories,  and 
granted  them  permission  to  openly  profess  their  an- 
cestral faith.  At  a  time  when  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  strongest  and  the  fiercest  persecution  was  gen- 
eral, Ferrara  remained  a  bulwark  of  religious  liber- 
ty, an  asylum  for  "heretics";  the  expelled  Jews  of 
Naples  and  Bologna  found  a  refuge  there,  as  did 
also  the  Maranos  from  Ancona,  the  duke  assuring 
them  perfect  religious  freedom.  When  Pius  II. 
wished  to  abolish  the  pawn-shops,  Alfonso  II.  de- 
cidedly opposed  the  step,  because  he  felt  that  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  demanded  their  retention. 

In  1570  (Feb.  16-17)  a  terrible  earthquake  visited 
Ferrara,  "on  which  occasion  many  houses  and  about 
twelve  churches,  monasteries,  and  nunneries  were 
destroyed.  Under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  about 
200  persons  met  their  death,  but  not 
The  Earth-  a  single  Jew  perished.  The  wealthy 
quake        and  liberal  Jews  who  owned  houses, 

of  1570.  courts,  or  enclosed  gardens,  opened 
them  and  received  every  one  who 
came,  so  that  some  of  them  harbored  no  less  than  100 
strangers ;  they  cared  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  pro- 
vided fuel  for  them,  and  clothed  and  fed  them" 
(Joseph  ha-Kohen,  '■'Kmek  ha-Bakah").  The  Jews 
felt  themselves  so  closely  connected  with  the  house 
of  Este  that  when  in  1581  Princess  Leonora,  the 
friend  of  Tasso,  fell  sick,  they  offered  public  prayers 
in  the  synagogue  for  her  recovery.  She  herself  was 
a  friend  of  the  Jews  and  repeatedly  protected  them. 
Her  husband,  Alfonso  II.,  also  showed  his  good  will 
toward  them;  during  the  famine  of  1590  he  dis- 
tributed bnad  among  2,000  Jews  and  200  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Maranos. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Jews,  which 
rested  on  the  favor  of  the  ruling  prince,  came  to  an 
end  when,  in  1597,  the  last  Este  died  without  leav- 
ing any  direct  male  heir.  The  pope  claimed  the 
duchy,  and  received  it  after  a  short  resistance,  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Aldobrandini  taking  charge  of  it  in  be- 
half of  the  Curia.  Amidst  the  shouts  of  rejoicing 
which  greeted  the  papal  legate  upon  entering  the 
city,  the  cry  was  heard:  "Down  with  tin-  Jews!" 
Cnat  anxiety  took  possession  of  the  community, 
especially  the  .Maranos,  who  dreaded  the  rule  of  the 
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pope;  and  about  one-half  of  the  Ferrara  Jews  mi 
ted  to  Modena,  Venice,  and  Mantua,  so  that  the 
census  of  1601  showed  only  1,580  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  32,860. 

The  new  ruler,  however,  proved  himself  more 
just  than  the  -lews  hud  anticipated.  The  cardinal 
i  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  Jews 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city;  and  he 
granted  to  the  Maranos  a  respite  of  five  years,  which 
he  had  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from  the  | 

On  Fell.  IT.  1598,  was  issued  a  constitution  which 
provided  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  and  duchy  oi 
Ferrara  wen-  to  be  tolerated  only  on  condition  that, 
ag  with  May  34,  both  men  and  women 
wore  the  Jews'  badge.  Permission  to  engage  in 
trade  was  renewed;  but  the  farming  of  taxes,  the 
keeping  of  animals,  and  the  acquisition  of  real  estate 
were  prohibited.  Within  live  years  all  property  in 
the  hands  of  Jews  was  to  be  sold  a  provision  which 
was  carried  out  in  1002.  The  number  oi  synagogues 
was  limited  to  one  for  each  rite;  and  for  the  per 
mission  to  sustain  them  the  .lews  had  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  House  of  Catechumens.  They  were  allowed 
to  have  only  one  cemetery  (public  obsequies   be 

ing  entirely  prohibited),  and  to  use  Hebrew  1 kg 

only  when  provided  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  cen 
sor.  Every  new  arrival  had  to  report  himself  to 
luthorities  within  three  days.  Lending  monej 
on  interest  and  banking  were  forbidden  in  i  he  .lews 
permitted  to  the  monte  di  pieta  exclusively. 
This  provision,  however,  tailed  as  earlj  as  1599; 
and  the  excited  population  was  quieted  only  when 

the    Jews    were    again    allowed    to    open    hanks,    a 

privilege  which  remained  in  force  till  1683.    Other 

enactments  tending  to  mortify  the  Jews  and  to  lower 

them  in  the  eyes  ol  the  populace  were  issued,   and 

final!  lew  inch  the 

The  papacy  ever  adopted  against  the  Jews 

Ghetto.       —the  institution  of  the  ghetto — was 

extended  to  Ferrara  1 162  h.     A  i  om 

mission  of   twelve  noblemen  appointed  to  protest 

against  the  proposed  measure  gained  nothing  except 

a  short  respite.     During  1626-27  the  Via  Babbioni, 

Via  Gattamarcia,  and  Via  Vignatagliata,  where  the 

greater    pari    of    the  Jews  had   lived    for    many 

were  enclosed  by  Ave  gates  erected  at  their 

expense,      All  Jews   were  obliged  to  take  houses 

there   that    they   might    !»■   better    protected    and 

ded.     The  regulations  lor  taking  possessi f 

I«m1  i^iit-rsi  by  the  Jews  and  the  newly   established 

na/aka  "  w  ire  published  in  sixteen  paragraphs 

Ai g  the  deci  edbj  the  papacy,  likewise 

"in  the  interest  of  the  Jew  -."  was  one  ordering  one 
third  of  the  male  members  of  the  community  of  th< 

if  twelve  years  and  up -a  aid  to  be  present  at  the 

delivery  of  sermons  directed    toward    their  eon    el 

sion      The    church    in  which   tl sermons  were 

preached  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ghetto,  and  on  the  waj  thither  the  victims  of  intol- 
erance were  oil  en  grossly  insulted.     On  this  a i 

a  more  con  venienl  place  was  chosen  in  1695      P 

baptisms,  likewise,  werenot  unk in     Jurisdiction 

in  the  case  of  difficulties  between  -lews  and  Chris 

exercised  by  the  "  giudice  <le  savi " ; 

and  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  in   1680  to  have  the 

powers  of  that  officer  annulled  proved  vain      Fur 


thermore,  until   1708  the  Jewish  authorities  were 

allowed  jurisdiction  within    the  community,  appeal 

from  their  decisions  being  permitted  only  in  cases 
where  more  than  five  scudi  was  involved.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  united  efforts  of  the  lawyers  were 
successful  in  securing  the  abolition  of  this  partial 
autonomy. 

It  was  natural  that  such  treatment,  should  reduce 

the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  population  more  and  more ; 
the  ghetto  was  too  poor;  and  high  rents  oppressed 
the  impoverished  community.  Petitions  to  limit 
iin  number  inhabiting  the  ghetto  and  to  reduce  the 
taxes  were  flatly  refused.  The  result  was  that  the 
of  the  community  and  the  interest  charges 
grew  from  year  to  year:  and  the  richer  Jews, 
obliged  to  make  ever  greater  sacrifices,  emigrated 
According  to  a  greatly  overestimated  report  of  the 
papal  legate  made  in  1708,  among  the  328  families 
was  one  whose  wealth  amounted  to  80, 000  scudi;  ten 
others  possessed  between  5,000  and  8,000  scudi; 
while  148  tradesmen  were  unable  to  pay  laves,  and 
72  lived  on  alms  ("R.E.  J."xvi.  249).  Naturally,  the 
repressive  laws  produced  among  the  general  popu- 
lation a  malicious  disposition  toward  the  Jews.     In 

Hits  a  Jew  sentenced  for  murder  was  frightfully 
tortured.       The    populace   seized  the  Opportunity  to 

commit  greater  outrages  in  the  ghetto;  and  similar 
excesses  are  reported  in  the  years  1651,  1705,  1744, 

1747.  and  1754. 

On  such  occasions,  it  is  true,  edicts  to  protect  the 

Jews  were  issued  by  the  papal  legates;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  th.-  populace  «as  reminded  of  the  exist 

ing  Strict   laws,  and   all   intercourse  with  Jews  and 

all  services  to  them  were  forbidden.  Thus  at  Fer 
rata  the  rigid  Roman  decree  of  1732  referring  to  the 
Jews  was  introduced;  and  in  1733  an  edict  was  is- 
sued prohibiting  t  hi1  employ  men  t   of  Christian  si  i  v 

ants  and  enjoining  a  strict  censorship  of  Hebrew 
hooks.  Jewsmight  ncithi  r  travel  nor  visit  fairswith- 
out  the  permission  of  the  [nquisition;  and  in  their 
journeys  they  were  to  wear  the  Jew  s'  badge.  This 
last  provision,  how.  ver,  was  abolished  in  1785.    That 

in  spite  of  Such  Cruel  laws  and  menial  torment  the 
community  neverthl  less  continued  to  exist  was  due 

to  the  discrepancy  between  the  law  and  itsexei 
tion.    The  population  was  often  more  friendly  than 

the  papal  government   to  the  Jews;  and  tl tli- 

cials  quite  frequently  failed  to  en  tone  the  laws. 

These  conditions  changed  in  1796  with  the  entry 
into  Italy  oi  the  French  troops,  who  proclaimed  in 

Ferrara  "  the  i  ightS  of  man,"  so  that  all  civil  disabil- 
ities were  removed  I  loin  tile  Jews.      ( In  ( let.  :!,  1 700 

—during  the  V  'a  Y.ar  festival     'he 
Under       French  civil  and  military  authorities 
French       visited    the   four  synagogues,   when 
Rule.         they  were  received  with  joy.  being  es 
corted  back  in  triumph.     The  attacks 
made  by  tin-  Catholics  against  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jew--  were  successful!}   refuted  in  pamphlets 
Jin   .lew-  were  admitted  into  the  municipal  guard 
ami  in  1707.  at  the  instance  of  the  French  general 
l.atner,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn  down.    The 

.hw  9  proved  themselves  worthy  of  I  heir  new  rights 
and   duties,  and  in  a  short  t  i  me  t  he  municipal  guard 

included  nine  Jewish  officers  and  the  municipality 
four  .bw  isli  officials. 
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The  reign  of  liberty  was,  however,  <  1  short 
duration.  On  May  23,  L 799,  Austrian  troops  entered 
city;  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  who  hud  to  be  protected  by  the 
soldiers,  and  lor  a.  whole  week  dared  not  leave  the 
ghetto.  The  community  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  5,000  scudi,  and  all  the  ancient  laws  were 
enforced.  In  1802  the  French  returned  as  bear- 
ers of  libertj  ;  and  equality  of  rights  showed 
itself  in  the  election  of  three  Jewish  representatives 
to  the  council  of  the  Italian  republic.  Full  liberty 
was  given  for  religious  worship;  and  in  1803  the 
clergywas  advised  not  to  receive  .lews  too  hastily 
for  baptism.  The  Vienna  Congress  of  1814-15 
restored  the  papal  government;  but  times  had 
(hanged,  and  a  new,  liberal  spirit  permeated  the 
nations.  In  1*10  Pius  VII.  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  Jews  from  public  offices,  but  did  not  other- 
wise interfere  with  their  liberties.  On  the  whole,  he 
showed  a  friendly  disposition. 

Under  his  successor,  Leo  XII.,  the  tendency  again 
prevailed  to  torture  and  to  kill  the  .lews,  on  the  plea 
that  "they  had  tortured  and  killed  Jesus.''  The 
ghetto  gates  were  restored  at  the  expense  of  the 
.lews,  and  closed  on  Jan.  13,  1826;  many  of  the  old 
enactments  were  enforced,  especially  the  prohibition 
against  keeping  Christian  servants.  The  military 
unaided  the  ghetto  to  see  that  no  one  lighted  fires 
for  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals;  but, 
more  humane  than  the  pope,  the  soldiers  themselves 
took  pity  on  them  and  lighted  the  fires.  Under 
such  circumstances  many  Hebrews  left  for  the  more 
tolerant  Tuscany.  In  1827  several  more  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  laws  were  renewed.  The  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  leaving  the  city  without  per- 
mission,  from  having  intercourse  with  Christians, 
and  from  owning  real  estate  after  the  short  time  al- 
lowed for  its  sale  had  elapsed.  When  Leo  died  the 
entire  population  felt  relieved;  and  the  vehement 
hat  ted  against  the  medieval  papal  regime  showed 
itself  clearly  in  the  revolutionary  days  of  1831, 
when  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  again  torn  down, 
and  the  Jews  received  all  rights  as  citizens.  What 
remained  of  the  ghetto  was  enclosed  by  chains. 

Gregory  XVI.  was  on  the  whole  friendly  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  but  even  his  government,  allowed 
them  no  liberties.  When  in  1837  a  public  funeral 
procession  took  place  on  th,'  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  Rabbi  Reggio,  the  community  was  severely  pun- 
ished. Nevertheless  the  liberal  national  movement 
made  rapid  progress.  The  Jcwsenjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  the  better  classes  of  Christians; 
they  participated  more  and  more  in  public  affairs ; 
and  the  most  respectable  "casinos"  received  I  hem  as 
members. 

With  tin-  clectionof  Pope  Pius  IX.  all  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  the  noblest  and  lust  wen- expected  to 
be  realized.  Italy  was  to  be  freed  and  united.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  general  jubilation,  the 
Jews  being  no  less  enthusiastic  than 
Hopes  their  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Moses  Leone 
Under  Pius  Fiu/i  of  Ferrara  caused  an  allegorical 

IX.  paintingtO   be  executed   for  tl tea 

sion  with  the  inscription:  "  Mild  in 
punishment,  a  god  in  forgiveness— such  is  the  true 
picture  of   Pius."     .Supported   by  the  citizens,   the 


Jews  asked  to  be  granted  emancipation.  The  car- 
dinal legate.  I'iacehi.  t hereupon  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  ghetto  gales,  and  only  the  pillars  wcrcallowcd 
to  remain.  These,  also,  were  destroyed  on  March 
21,  1848,  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Athenaeum  amidst  great  jubilation  on  the  part  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  the  citizens.  General  fraterni- 
zation and  removal  of  all  religious  differences  was 
the  watchword  of  the  time.  Borsari  wrote  in  de- 
fense of  the  Jews;  the  Circolo  Nazionale,  which 
advocated  the  union  of  Italy,  sent  Salvatore  Anau  as 
delegate  to  Turin, and  afterward  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  national  assembly  at  Rome; 
while  four  Jewish  representatives  were  elected  to 
the  new  provincial  diet.  Equality  was  obtained; 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  for  the  national  cause 
were  justified.  To  be  sure,  the  hour  of  final  deliv- 
erance had  not  yet  come.  In  1849  the  pope  was  re- 
instated by  the  Catholic,  powers,  and  Austrian  troops 
were  charged  with  the  protection  of  his  dominions. 
The  Jews  suffered  most  fn  im  the  change ;  for  they  lost 
their  briefly  enjoyed  liberty.  They  had  to  resign  all 
offices  and  to  withdraw  from  all  societies,  and  even 
the  old  prohibition  against  leaving  the  city  without 
permission  was  enforced.  In  1857  Pius  IX.  visited 
the  city.  A  deputation  which  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  this  decree  was  kindly  received,  and  the  old  law 
was  soon  abolished.  This  was  the  hist  time  that  the 
community  was  compelled  to  ask  a  favor  of  the 
pope;  for  in  1859  the  Assemblea  Nazionale  delle 
Romagne  at  Bologna  ratified  the  incorporation  of 
Italy  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  under  the  scepter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

All  civic  differences  between  Jews  and  Christians 
were  immediately  removed.  The  extension  of  the 
Piedmontese  constitution  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
admitted  the  Jews  of  Ferrara  to  full  citizenship. 
That  emancipation  was  complete  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  Jews  were  at  once  elected  to  the 
Consiglio  Comunale.  The  lirst  Jewish  member  of 
the  Parliament  was  Leone  Carpi  of  Bologna,  who 
had  had  to  pay  with  a  long  exile  for  his  patriotic 
participation  in  the  national  movement.  Another 
sign  of  the  changed  conditions  was  the  attendance 
of  the  highest  authorities  at  the  services  held  in 
the  synagogue  to  commemorate  the  reception  of  the 
duchy  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Since  18G1  tiie 
community  has  evidenced  its  warm  patriotism  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  has 
given  to  the  state  a  number  of  deserving  citizens. 
In  1891  the  Jews  of  Ferrara  numbered  1,465  in  a 
total  population  of  68,000. 

Internal    History :    The   Jewish   community 

of  Ferrara  had  to  develop  under  the  legal  conditions 
described  above.     It  is  not  known  at  what  time  it 

was  first  organized  nor  what  its  first  constitution 
was.  The  first  record  of  its  activity  dates  from  the 
congress  held  at  Forli  in  1418.  At  that  time  the 
community  possessed  all  the  usual  institutions  of  an 
organized  commonwealth.  In  1452  it  exchanged  its 
old  cemetery  for  a  new  one.  In  1469  Jacob  ben  Eli- 
jah of  Cagli  donated  to  the  community  a  book  of 
prayer,  accompanying  it  with  a  deed  of  gift.  In 
1481,  through  the  generosity  of  Sev  (Ze'eb)  Samuel 

Melli  of  Rome,  it  secured  in  the  Via  Sabbioni  a  house 
to  be  used  as  a  synagogue,  which    still  serves  the 
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same  purpose.    The  same  benefactor  left  a  ji 

in  1 185,  the  in ue  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  gh 

in ir  gratuitous  instruction  in  Hi  bn  « 
The         and  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as 
Constitu-    for  the  support  of  the  poor;  and  after 
tionofthe    Melli's  death   in  I486  the  community 
Com-        organized   its  first  benevolent  institu 
munity.      tions.     The   immigration  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  brought  thecommunity 
u  large  increase  in  eminent,  wealthy,  and  highly  edu- 
cated members;   but  at,  the  same  time  it  brought  dis 
cord  and  difficulties.     The  Spanish  Jevi  9  not  only  re- 
tained their  own  ritual  and  erected  special  housesof 
prayer,  but  in  every  respect  formed  a  separate  com 
munity  of  their  own.     Tiny  had  their  own  rabbi, 
their  own  Talmud  Torah,  and  in  1550  laid  out  their 
own  cemetery.     In  1531  a  houseof  prayer  according 
to  the  1  ierman  rite  n  as  built. 

The  preva].  nt  distress  and  continued  persecution 
warned  the  factions  in  the  community  to  unite,  and 
union  was  easily  brought  about  where  the  interests 
of  the  whole  coincided.  Isaac  ben  Judah  Abra 
vanel,  grandson  of  Don  Isaac,  rendered  great  sen  ice 
in  this  connection  after  1550.  Though  true  to  Span- 
ish traditions,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as 
leader  on  account  of  his  noble  character  and  his  un- 
selfish de\  otion  to  the  interests  of  the  community  ; 
and  in  represented  the  community  at  the  Ferrara 
1  ongress  of  1554,  which  adopted  resolutions  that 
became  binding  upon  the  .lews  throughout  Italy. 
After  the  earthquake  the  need  of  a  new  organization 
for  the  community  asserted  itself.  On  Aprils,  1578, 
there  was  held  under  the  leadership  of  Hon  Isaac 
Abravanel  a  meeting  which  suggested  that  the  entire 

1 munity,    under  the  title  of  "  Universita"   degli 

Ebrei  di  Farrara,"  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
eighteen  delegates  to  be  elected  by  lot,  such  delegates 
to  choose  annually  from  among  themselves  a  presi- 
dentand  a  treasurer;   that  each  member  who  pos- 
sessed more  than  fifty  scudi  should  be 
The  "  TJni-  obliged    to    contribute     toward     the 
versita        communal    funds;    and    that    a   com- 
degli         mission  of  eight  members,  among  them 
Ebrei."      three  rabbis,  ho  appointed  to  ti\  the 
sum  to  be  raised  and  to   make   the 
iiient.     'these  propositions  having  been  agreed 

to,    tin-     community    was    at     once    organized,    and 

Abravanel    was  elected  president. 

The  paj  mcut  i.r  tin-  first  assessment  was  effected  by 

each  member    placing  his  share  iii  a  sealed  box,  and 

declaring  under  oath  that  ii  was  the  correct  amount 

due  from  him.     Altl gh  at  first  intended  for  three 

years  only,  this  method  proved  so  practical  that  it 
continued  to  he  followed  for  centuries.  The  next 
beneficial  result  of  the  new  organization  was  the 
union  of  the  German  synagogue  with  the  Italian, 
and  ot  the  Bolognese  with  the  Neapolitan,  Naples 
having  a  short  time  before  expelled  the  .lews,  who 
had  then  been  received  bj  the  .hikes  ot  l-Yi  rara 

Under  tie    popes  the  community  had  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  synagogues.     The  laying  out  of  cem 
cteiies  was  also  made  difficult.     The  administration 

of  the  community  was  in  the  hands  of  a  In  '  e  hoard 

of  sixty  two  members  and  of  a  smaller  01 f  ten. 

assisted  bj  the  rabbinate     Their  main  care  was  that 
of  the  finances.     Besides  the  ordinary  taxes,   the 
V.— 24 


( imunity  was  obliged  to  pa\  high  rents  for  the 

houses  in  tin-  ghetto,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  and 
whether  the  tenants  themselves  were  able  or  unable 

to  pay  the  rentals.  It  thus  came  about  that  at  the 
end  of  the  papal  regime  the  community  had  a  debt 

of  82,  150  SCudi.  Added  to  this,  the  ever  increasing 
pauperism  made  neeessan  the  expenditure  of  larger 

sums  in  charity.  In  spite  of  great  expenses,  how  ever. 
instruction  of -the  young  was  not  neglected.  In  1626 
the  school  was  reorganized  ;  besides  the  income  from 

the  Melli  legacy,  it  received  e<  m  grega  t  ional  support. 

In  1630 it  was  united  with  the  Italian  synagogue. 
To  defray  all  charges  the  taxes  "ere  naturally  very 
high,  and  many  wealthy  people  on  this  account  left 
the  city.      The  hoard,  therefore,  obtained  in   1632 

the  right  to  prevent  anyone  removing  his  wealth 
from   the  city  without    permission,  and    it    was  later 

on  decided  that  those  who  should  leave  be  required  to 

pay  '.'  per  cent  on  their  property  toward  liquidating 

the  communal  debts.  These  resolutions  brought 
about  continual  friction;   bill  I  hey  were  nevertheless 

carried  out,  nodoiibt  on  account  of  the  impoverished 

condition    of    the   community.      Outside   .lews   who 

did  business  in  Ferrara  bad  to  pay  a  trade-tax.  The 
executive  board  of  thecommunity,  called  "massari," 

found  their  efforts  warmly  sec led  by  the  papal 

legate;  and  obedience  to  them  on  the  part  of  Jews 
was  often  ordered  by  I  he  authorities. 

The  changesunder  the  rule  of  the  French  necessi- 
tated a  new  organization.     The    members  formed 
themselves  intoaSocieta  dei  l'agalori. 
New  Con-    within    which   four  committees  were 
stitution.      formed:  (1)  for  the  pay  luent  of  debts  ; 
(2)  for  administering  the  ghetto  prop- 
erty;  (8)  for  benevolence;  and  | 1)  for  worship  and 
instruction,  the  recommendation   being  made  that 
special    attention    be  paid    to    instruction.     In    the 
budget  of  1,000  scudi  there  was  needed  2,000  scudi 

for  eiiaiin  ai ■;  for  the  interest  on  debts,  1,500. 

The  inw  society  entered  upon  its  existence  in  L798 
under  the  leadership  of  Angelo  Pace  Pesaro;  in  1807 
some  changes  were  made  in  its  organization  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  in  monthly 
pensions  for  soldiers  was  add  ed  to  its  hud  get  In  isos 
thecommunity  became  a  pari  of  the  French  consis 
torial  organization,  which  continued  to  be  in  force 
till  1815 

With  i  he  return  of  the  popes  was  restored  the  an- 
cient  form  of  administration,  including  the  former 
obligations  of  the  " gazaka "  and  the  former  taxes. 
Two  massari  represented  the  community  in  extra 
communal  affairs.     Communal  activity  show  ed  ii  self 

especially  during  the  famine  of  |S5  I  and  the  cholera 
epidemic  of   1855. 

I  pon  the  union  of  Ferrara  with  the  kingdom  of 
fiK    the  Ferrara  community  came  under  the  Ra 

tazzi  law  of  Pied it,  by  «  hich  it  is  still  go\ erned. 

The  last  relic  ol  ancient  times  was  the  debt  owing 
to  tin-  House  of  Catechumens,  payment  of  which 
was  demanded  and  made  iii  1865, 

SynaifOK'ues  :  In  ancient  times  many  places  of  prayer  ac- 
cording i"  tbe  Italian  rite  existed  In  private  beusea.    By  the 

donation  ol  Bei  B uel  tfelll  u mmunlty  received  In  hhi 

;i  special  synagogue  building,  In  addition  towblcb  u Id  places 

ol  devotloi iiinie.i  Inexlstence.    afterthe  year  1402  houses 

lyei  toi  tbe  Sephardtc  were  built,  and  with  the  per- 
il et  the  Inquisition  the  German  .lews  also  opened   a 
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guetaone  of  the  existtog  housesof  prayei  (1532).     ■■' 

conflation  had  its  rabbi  and  Its  own  charity-budget.   About 

W0  the  communltj  had  ten  houses  of  prayer; 

Communal    and  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  visible  sign  o f  di- 

Institu-      vine  protection  that   during  the   earthquake 

tions         of  1570  churches  and  monastenes  tumbled 

down  but  "innoneof  the  tenhousesof  prayer 

ana  small  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord  in  ■J""^*'** 
service  Interrupted.    True,  assures  appeared  In  the  walls,  but 

he  P^pto  were  not  preve d   from  offering  m**n* 

morntog  and  evening"   (Azariab  dei  Rossi,      K"l       »     ■ 
toward  the  end).    In  1573  the  founding  of  the!  «» 

F  brei  di  Ferrara,  a  fusion  of  the  German  ami  Italian  < grega- 

,j,ms,  took  place.  I  mler  the  papal  regime  there  was  only  one 
J,  ,„',„,,„. '  the  various  rites;  to  1603  the  German 

^aioguewas  transferred  to  the  building  formerly  occupied 
bVthe  Italian.  In  1798  the  latter  was  separated  from  the  Melll 
toundation  and  incorporated  in  the  property  of  .aerammunl^r 
ta1843andl867thebuildingtothe  Via  Sabbtoni,  which  hadstood 

or  centuries,  was  thorougl novated.    The  beautiful  spa ,n  sh 

synagogue  still  has  its  own  administration.  Of  J be  peculiar 
religious  usages  in  the  Ferrara  symujogues  Isaac M 
makes  occasional  mention  in  his  "Pabad  Yfcgak.  Tbejryn 
agogue  according  to  the  German  rite  possesses  a .n a,  is  rip 
m  of  the  various  minhagim,  which  is  ascribed  to  Rabbi  Mm o 
another  manuscript  collection  of  Ferrara  minhagim  is  in  the 
citv  library  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mam. 

Schools  :  Under  the  Melli  foundation  the  community  re- 
ceived  an  annual  income  wherewith  to  provide  ateacher  for .the 

, r     From  this  was  developed  the  Talmud  Torah,  m  winch 

elementary  instruction  was  supplemented  by  advanced  courses 
,  ,,„.  ^bbmic  academv.  The  Spanish  had  their  own  Talmud 
Torah,  which,  through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Lampronti,  was  united 
in  1739  with  that  of  the  general  community.  The  great  at- 
tachment of  the  pupils  for  these  institutions  is  shown  by  leg- 
ates to  the  library  and  to  the  funds  for  poor  pupils  ol  the 
Talmud  To,  ah.  No,  only  was  instruction  given  in  Hebrewand 
intheJewish  religion,  but  the  teaching  of  Italian  waslttew  >e 
gradually  introduced;  the  latter,  however,  was  abolished  after 
is;,..,,  when  the  general  schools  were  opened  to  the  Jews.  Since 
1849  the  community  has  also  had  a  kindergarten  asUi  infan- 
till")  At  all  times  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  schools  of  Ferrara,  the  community  as  well  as 
individuals  making  great,  sacrifices  to  this  end.  A  large,  oostlj 
I;;,!.!;;;;;,,,,'  testim^y  to  ttisday  to  the  zeal  with  which  s,  udles 
were  once  prosecuted. 

Cemeteries:  Theoldest  cemetery,  situated  beside  the  mon- 
astery of  S.  Girolamo,  v.  as  in  1452  exchanged  by  the  community 
for  another  i.i  S.  Maria  Nuova.  The  purchase  of  a  cemetery  in 
l^asrendered  very  difficult  by  the  Curia uThe  Spanish  rented 
a  special  cemetery  in  15*1.  and  bought  it  outright  in  lo,4;  in  1WK) 
thev  were  obliged  to  lay  out  a  new  one,  which  was  enlarged  in 
,14  ;  sanction  for  a  further  enlargement  in  V& was  obtained 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  tombstones  were  demolished  by 
thepopulacc  used  as  building  material  by  the  government,  or 
sol',,  and  placed  in  Christian  cemeteries  with  new  inscriptions. 
Z  thte  account  no  old  Inscriptions  are  preserved  at  Ferrara. 
In  1869  the  community  laid  out  a  new  cemetery,  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  whi.h  the  City  contributed.  The  Spanish  then  tinned 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  and  sold  their  old  cemetery  site. 
The  Saratov  family  alonestlll  possesses  a  burial-place  in  th I 

Spanish  cemetery.  _  ,         , 

Foundations  and   Societies   at   Ferrara:   Samuel 

Melli    of    Koine  left  to  the  community    for  charitable    purposes 

the  Inc ■  from  his  house  in  the  Via  Sabbtoni,  and  also  his 

mods  and  chattels.  In  16&5  the  important  society  ArciconFreter- 
nitaGhemUlud  Assadim,  afterward  called  "Misericordia.  was 
organized  to  take  care  of  the  sick  poor  and  to  provide  for 
burials.  In  1661  the  society  ol  bearers  ("kattaflm  i,  and 
,,,  1665  thai  ..f  the  grave-diggers  ("kabbarim"), separated  from 
the  parent  organization.  In  addition  smaller  societies  were 
formed  f,,.  the  help  of  the  sick  and  the  dvuiL',  as  the  Man*  ha- 
Nefesh  (170111.  llerube  Kl  H.:,"i,  Yclide  El  HSIOI.  The  many 
applications  for  charity  mad.'  to  the  societies  ol  en  caused 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  was  relieved  through  <ratrlbu- 

tions  from  the imunity  and  from  individuals,    since  is,,  all 

,i„..,.    societies   have   been  united  under  the  name      vnsne 
Hesed,"  which  organization,  under  the  direction  of  the  rabbi,  is 

managed  by  a  i mission. 

in  1718  Rabbi  Ji b  Daniel  Ohio  established  the  society  i.ia- 

dashun  11  Bekarim,  wh.  i    to  provide  tor  thedaily 

minyan  and  study  and  to  keei nam  ol  the  fasts,    w  ith  this 

was  afterward  combined  thi  duty  of  providing  fuel  tor  the  i r 

and  of  aiding  them  in  paying  their  rent.    Thissocietj  Issubven- 


tioned  by  the  community.  The  Rahanie  'Aniyim  was  founded 
in  182"  by  pupils  of  the  Talmud  Torah  to  provide  candles  in  cases 
of  death;  with  this  were  afterward  combined  other  organiza- 
tions of  pupils  which  looked  after  the  welfare  ol  thescl land  of 

their r  fellow  students,  such  as  the  Blkkur  i.loiim  (1742)  and 

theMalbish'Arumim  (1788);  likewise  the  Shalom  Bav,  founded  in 
1698  by  Rabbis  Jacob  and  Angelo  Zahalun  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering lectures  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  enlarged  by  I  Lampronti 
to  a  charitable  organization.  Besides  the  regular  members,  the 
society,  which  was  reorganized  in  IS."*,  admits  ladies  as  honorary 
members.  , . , 

The  Rahamim,  a  society  for  reading  the  Torah  on  holidays, 
was  established  in  1800  bj  persons  who  mel  everj  Sabbath  fora 
repast  andwhowished  to  give  their  society  a  religious  character 
also  Siinah  (I.e.,  Siyyua  "Anlylm),  or  II  Soccorso,  was  estab- 
lished tnl850  for  the  purpose  of  making  small  loans  to  mer- 
chants; aft. .ward  it  distributed  books  and  money  as  prizes  to 
diligent  pupils.    A  society  known  as   "Mahzlke  Umanut     or 

■•  vrti  e  Mestieri,"  foun 1  in  1840,  was  dissolved,  since  under 

the  existing  laws  Jews  found  no  masters  and  no  employment. 
In   the  same  manner  many    religious   and  humane  societies 
which  originated  in  former  centuries  have  been  dissolved. 
Besides  these  benevolent  societies  several  legacies  tor  the 

benefit  of  the  i r  are  administered  by  the  community.   Joseppe 

Bern It"  Alatino  and  Abraham  Raphael  Feglio  (1(55)  left  a 

legacy  for  poor  brides.  The  Pesaro  family  made  great  sacri- 
fices in  17117  in  order  to  further  the  advancement  of  education. 
Aneelo  Pace  Pesaro  maintained  the  theological  school  m  Is"" 
at  his  own  expense.  Leone  Vita  Pesaro  left  an  income  for  the 
support  of  candidates  for  the  rabbinate  ;  in  182,  his  descendants 
made  tins  a  permanent  endowment,  under  the  administration 
of  the  rabbi,  for  the  support  of  theological  studies  and  for  the 
increase  of  the  library. 


As  in  1416  and  1418,  so  also  later  the  Ferrara  com- 
munity took  an  interest  in  general  Jewish  matters. 
Twice  it  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
Share        meeting-place  of  an  assembly  of  Italian 
in  General    Jewish  notables.      Shortly  after   the 
Jewish       burning  of  rabbinical  writings,  June 
Interests.     21,  1554,  fourteen  representatives  from 
Rome,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Reg- 
gio  Modena,  Padua,  and  Venice  met  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Rabbi  Melr  Eatzenellenbogen  to  deliberate 
on  some  important  social  questions  and  to  strengthen 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Italian  communities.     I  lie 
resolutions  of  this  conference  have  remained  in  force 
till  the  present  time.     In  view  of  restrictions  placed 
by  the  censorship  laws  upon  the  printing  of  He- 
brew books,  it  was  decided  to  publish  no  new  book 
without  the  approbation  ("haskamah  ")  of  three  ... 
dai.ied  rabbis.     Every  Israelite  who  bought  books 
without  an  approbation  was  to  be  fined  25  seudi.     It 
was  also   resolved    that    lawsuits   were   not    to    be 
brought  by  Jews  in  Christian  courts  without    the 
permission  of  the  community  or  rabbi.     Decisions 
in    civil    suits    were    not  to   be  recorded   without 
the  permission  of  the  parties  concerned.     No  rabbi 
might  give  a  legal  decision  in  the  community  ol  an- 
other rabbi   unless  the  latter  bad  previously  given 
his  permission  and  had  refused  to  adjudicate  the  case 
himself     The  enactment  of  R.  Gershon  concerning 
the  perpetual  righi  of  lease  was  renewed  and  devel- 
oped in  Italy  into  the  "jus  gazaka,"  which  was  valid 
everywhere  in  the  ghettos,  even  in  the  most  ancient 
time's     Gershom's  prohibition  of  polygamy  was  also 
enforced.     Whoever   betrothed    himself    I"  a    girl 
under  ten  years  of  age  without  the  permission  of  the 
Barents  or  guardians  was  to  be  excommunicated  to 
eether  with  bis  witnesses.     Finally,  another  clause 
was  added,  by  which  money  trading  was  condemned, 
and  usury  was  threatened  with  severe  punishment, 
■,-,,,.    representatives    of    Ferrara    who   signed   the 
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protocol  were  Elhanan  ben  Isaac  da  Fano,  Samu 
Ma/liah  Fiii/.i,  and  Isaac  ben  Joseph  Abravanel. 

Tin-  destructi I  Hebrew  literature  through  the 

Inquisition   likewise  necessitated  the  interposition 
of  the  Ferrara  community.     Alter  the  Council  of 

Tn-ni    the    fate   of    Hebrew  1 ks   was   uncertain. 

On  this  account 
Abtalion  ben 
Mi  11  li  cai  da  Mo- 
rabbi  of 
ra,  in  1581 
visil  ed  Popi 
iry  XIV. 
11  Rome.  After 
many  interviews 
in  Latin,  one  1  if 
which  concern- 
ing the  Talmud 
lasted  more  than 
two  hours,  be  ob- 
tained a  respite 
of  the  confisca 
linn  ;  but  this  did 
not  remove  the 
danger  perma- 
nently. Under 
Sixt us  v..  who 
showed  the. lews 
a   tol  era  t  i  n  11 

Which  seems    in- 

1  redible  for  that 
time,  Jewish  lit  - 
era t ure  w as 
p  tin  tram- 
meled. The  Fer 
rara  community 
bore  iis  share  in 
the  sacrifices  and 

the    difficult     ne- 

gotiationsu  hich 
the  passage  of 
this  measure  had 
made  oeo 
It  concurred  in 
the  resolution  of 
the  most  promi- 
nent Italian  com- 
munities to  carry 
oul  through  a 
com  in  i  -^si  nn  a 

ship  of  theirown 
for    Hebrew 

I ks;    after- 
ward at  the  (  "ii- 

I 
it    was  resolved 
i"  raise,  bj  a  spe- 
cial tax  in  hi 
posited  in  a  central  treasury  at  Ferrara  in  : 

mon  da  Faun,  the  amount 

Censorship  sary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  cen- 

of  Jewish     sorship  and  of  the  reprinting  of  the 

Books.       Talmud.     A.  commission  sent  to  Rome 

under  the  leadership  of  Bezaleel  Mas 

saii.    which    obtained    permission    to  own  and   to 
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print  Hebrew  books  alter  a  previous  censorship 
and  expurgation,  included  dept  a   Ferrara 

When  new  opposition  111  the  printing  of  the  Tal- 
mud anise,  further  sums  were  raised  by  the  com- 
munities of  Manilla  anil  Ferrara.  which  pledged 
themselves  to  taki   TOO  copies  ol  the  proposed  Tal 

in  ml    edition 
The  commission 
for    the   expur- 
gation   of    lie- 
brew  I Us   was 

formed  in  1590, 
and,  Ferrara 
ha  v  i  n  g    air  a  in 

raised  the  ni 
sary  funds,  the 
ban  against  the 
Talmud  was  re- 
moved. That 
the  Talmud  was 
saved  from  the 
destruction  to 
which  it  bail 
been  condemned 
was  probably 
owing  to  the  sell 
sacrifice  of  the 
Ferrara  anil 
.Manilla  commu- 
nities (Si  ei  11, 
"  U  rk  u  nil  I  ielie 

Beitrage  liber  die 
S  t e 1 1 u n  g  der 
Pftpste  zu  den 
Juden,"  i..  Nos 
141  et  eeq  \.  All 
the  later  and  less 
important  at 

taehs  upon  Jew 
ish  lit  era!  ure 
were    easily     re 
pelled    alter  this 

first  victory. 

It  is  not  until 
the   nineteenth 

eentuiy  that  the 
c.  0  in  m  11  n  i  t  y 
again  appears  as 
representative  of 
general  Jewish 
interests.  The 
Ferrara  physi 
cian  Bond]  -  Za- 
ninrain  attended 
the  Sanhe.li  in  in 

Paris,  and  c 

posed  an  ode  in 
Hebrew      and 

Latin      I'm      I  lie 

opening  of  the  council's  first  session.    The  Alliance 

1  raelite  Universelle  as  soon  as  it   was  organized 

found  adhi  n  nts  al    Ferrara.  and,  under  the  guid- 

of    Rabbi    Ascoli  and   Advocate    Leone    Ra- 

1   al si  the  whole  community  joined  the  new 

1 

In  order  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  comma- 
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njty  to  the  changed  conditions,  thirty-one  delegates 

met  ;it  lVn.ua  on  May  12,  1863;  they  protested  ener- 
getically against  the  frequent  forcible  baptism  of 
Jewish  children,  and  resolved  to  ask  the  government 

for  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  the  community  and  for  the 
right  of  the  rabbis  to  grant  divorces.  They  further 
proposed  to  make  religions  instruction  obligatory, 
in  orilcr  to  promote  a  sense  of  religions  duty;  to 
disseminate  good  hook-;  on  Jews  and  Judaism;  and 
in  found  an  Italian  rabbinical  seminary.  Their  reso- 
lutions remained  without  effect,  however,  and  the 
congress  which  met  at  Florence  in  ISliT,  at  which. 
Ferrara  was  again  represented,  was  equally  un- 
successful. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Ferrara  takes  pride  in 
its  possession  of  names  held  in  high  repute  in  Jewish 
history  and  in  the  world  of  letters.  Moses  b.  Me'ir 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Solomon 
Rabbis  and  llasdai  of  the  fourteenth,  and  Elia  di 
Scholars.  Ferrara  and  Menahem  b.  Perez  Tra- 
botti  of  the  fifteenth  deserve  especial 
mention  In  14ti7  flourished  the  famous  surgeon 
Jacob,  court  physician  to  the  Estes,  who  brought 
Kid ile  I.  through  a  serious  sickness.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  number  of  learned  men  must 
have  been  very  great.  In  1573  a  rabbinical  society 
was  organized  for  the  education  of  rabbis  and 
teachers. 

The  Orientalist  Emanuel  Tremellius  taught  at  the 
university  ;  lie  was  baptized,  tied  from  Italy  in  154'.!, 
and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Judaism  at  Heidel- 
berg. A  few  years  later  Abraham  Gallo  (Francese 
Zarfati  ?)  held  the  professorship  in  Hebrew  at  the 
Ferrara  University.  The  Marano  Amatus  Lusitanus 
was  a  professor  of  botany  and  anatomy,  and  also  one 
of  the  prominent  physicians  of  his  time.  Raffaello 
Mirami  was  a  physician  and  mathematician.  Manx- 
Jews  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  the  famous 
Brasavola.  Elia  Pirro  (about  1535)  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  Latin  poet.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Don  Isaac  Abravancl  lived  at  Ferrara,  ami  most  of 
them  are  buried  there.  Don  Isaac  II.  rendered 
especially  important  services  to  the  community 
i  see  above):  and  of  equal  prominence  for  a  long 
time  was  Donna  Gracia  Mendesia,  who,  with  her 
daughters  Gracia  and  Reyna,  and  her  son-in  law 

Joseph  of  Xaxos,  took  refuge  under  the  mild  rule  of 

the  Estes.     Under  her  protection  lived  the  brothers 
Usque  (see Ferrara,  Typography)  and  their  rela- 
tive, the  |  mm  i  Samuel  Usque,  author  of  the  "Consola- 
sTi  ibulacoesde  Ysrael  "  (c.  1565).     Azariahdei 

Rossi,  author  of  "Moor  Enay  im."  likewise  lived 
at   Ferrara;   as  did   Abraham  t'olorni.   architect  and 

mechanician,  whose  services  were  sought  by  many 
courts  of  Italy  anil  Germany,  and  Bonajuto  Alatino, 
who  in  April,  1617,  was  compelled  to  take  part  ill  a 
public  religious  disputation. 

During  ghetto  linns  there  weie  among  the  rabbis 
o!  Ferrara  several  who  were  also  famous  as  philo- 
sophical writers  ami  physicians.     Among  these  Isaac 

Lampronti    occupies  an    honorable   position;     his 

fame  is  commemorated  by  a  tablet  placed  In  tin- 
city  of  Ferrara  in  is;-.'  in  ,|„.  wap  ,,f  ,|„.  nouse 
ill  which  he  hail  lived.  Of  merchants  Moses  Vita 
Coi-.n  was  prominent  and  highly  honored  by  tin- 
papal  court.      During  tin-  famine  of  17C4  he  supplied 


the  papal  government  with  grain;  a  namesake  of 
his,  Moses  (  oi-n.  was  mayor  of  the  city  during  the 
French  occupation  in  1799. 

Leone  Carpi  and  Enca  Cavalieri  are  distinguished 
modern  representatives  of  the  community,  and  are 
also  members  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  Rossi  and 
Angelo  Castelbolognesi,  travelers  and  explorers. 
should  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Reggio 
family,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Ferrara. 

The  following  is  a  li -; t  of  tin-  rabbis  of  Ferrara: 

Jacob  b.  Jekuthiel  Corinaldo  (beginning  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury). 

Juilati  Liwa  (1511  I. 

David  Levi. 

Zion  Aslier  ben  Eliakim  Levi. 

Eliezerben  Samuel  Ventura  (1534). 

Menahem  ben  Perez  Trabotti. 

Perez  ben  Menahem  Trabotti. 

Solomon  ben  Moses  Castelletto  (1534). 

Johanan  Treves. 

Joseph  ben  Hay  vim  (1546). 

David  Darshan  Isaac  al-Hakim  (1553). 

Ishmael  Hanina. 

Abraham  inn  Daud  da  Modena. 

Solomon  Modena. 

Jehiel  II.  ben  Azriel  II.  Trabotti. 

Benjamin  Saul  ben  Eliezer  dei  Ressi. 

Raphael  Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves. 

Baructa  TTzziel  ben  Baruch  Forti  (1557). 

Abraham  ben  Dia. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  da  Monselice  (first  rabbi  after  the  founding 
of  the  Academy). 

Moses  ben  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo. 

Aaron  ben  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo. 

Jehiel  Nissim  ben  Samuel  da  Pisa. 

Ishmael  Hanina  ben  Mordecai  Rofe  da  Valmontano. 

J.  iseph  Fikas  of  Fez. 

Benjamin  ben  Ephraim  Fmzi  (close  of  the  sixteenth  century). 

Hezekiah  ben  Benjamin  Finzi. 

Abraham  ben  Yakar  (1590). 

Abraham  Jaghel  ben  Hananiah  da  Monselice. 

Jacob  Muses  Avash. 

Atitaliim  hen  Mnrilec-ai  of  Modena  (seventeenth century). 

Moses  ben  Menahem  da  Terracina. 

Eliezer  David  ben  Ezekiel  del  Bene. 

Mordecai  ben  David  Carpaneti. 

Hananiah  Jaghel  Monselice  (-1630). 

Judah  Azael  ben  Eliezer  del  Bene  (1650-65). 

Menahem  Recanati. 

Pelatiab  ben  Hananiah  Monselice. 

Isaac  Jedidiah  ben  Samuel  Borghl. 

Menahem  ben  Elisha  Cases. 

Phineas  hen  I'elaiiah  Monselice. 

Hananiah  Cases. 

Jacob  l»-n  Isaac  Zahalnn. 

Mordecai  Recanati. 

[saac  Lampronti. 

Mordecai  Zahalnn  (eighteenth  century). 

Sabbata  Sanguinetti. 

Raphael  Emanuel  Hal  Rechl. 

Felice  I'maiin. 

Josepti  ben  isaae  Jedidiah. 

Samuel  Baruch  ben  Joseph  Hezekiah  Borghl. 

Elisha  Michael  Finzi. 

Jacob  Daniel  ben  Abraham  Olmo  (1757). 

Jacob  Muses  Ayash. 

.insei'h  Mordecai  Carpaneti. 

Samuel  Bar  Shalom  Finzi. 

Nehemiah  lien  BarUCb  I  "en. 

Isaae  lien  Close  [srael  Norsa. 
Moses  isaae  Hai  Pesaro. 
Jacob  liai  Recanati. 
Judah  Hezekiah  della  \  [da  (d.  1808). 
Josepb  ben  David  Bassani  (1S27:. 
Elhanan  Sabbato  Pesaro  (1828). 
Issachar  Ezekiel  Reggio  - 1831 
Leone  Reggio  ben  Issachar  (1870). 
Isaac  Elijah  Menahem  Ascoll  (1875). 
Benedetto  Levi  ussiii. 
Giuseppe  Jan-  ( ). 

ii  I.  E. 
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Typography:    Ferrara  contained  a   Hebrew 

printing-press  as  earlj  as  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1476,  almost  contemporaneously  with  Reggio  and 
Pieve  di  Sacco,  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  iD'JfUSn  pi  of 

Pesaro  established  a  printing-press  which  i peted 

with  Conat's  at  Mantua.  Abraham,  however,  pro- 
duced 1 1477)  only  two  \\  orks  there,  Levi  b.  Gershon's 
commentary  cm  Job,  and  the  greater  pari  of  the  Tur 
Vim  li  I).' ali.  begun  by  Conal  in  1475  (see  Zunz, 
■•/..  <;,"  pp.218  et  seq.).  Abraham  then  removed 
to  Bologna.  In  1551  Samuel  Gallus  established 
a  printing-house  at  Ferrara,  and  produced  six 
works,  Isaac  Abravanel's  "Ma'yene  ha-Yeshu'ah" 
(1551) and  five  others  (1553),  the  last  being  H.  Melr's 
"Hilkot  halle'ah."  In  the  latter  year  Abraham 
Usque  established  a  press,  which  existed  until  1558 
In  the  first  year  he  printed  only  Judoeo-Spanish  and 
Portuguese  works;  but  in  1553-58  he  printed,  ai 
cording  to  De  Rossi,  twenty-seven  Hebrew  works. 
the  first  being  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran's commentary 
to  the  Sukkol  "Hosha'not"  and  the  last  R.  Perez's 
"Ma'areket  ha-Elohut."  Steinschneider  and  Cassel 
tin  Krseh  and  Gruber,  "Encyc."  section  ii..  part  28, 
p.  45)  state  that  the  "Amarol  Tehorot"  must  be 
omitted,  and  the  "  Me'ah  Berakot "  and  "Seder  .Ma  a 
madol  "  added  to  the  list.  Since  1558  only  one  He 
brew  work  is  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Ferrara 
— at  Filoni's  printing  house  —  viz.,  "Siddur  mi- 
Berakah,"  the  Italian  liturgy  (1693).  The  printers 
of  this  hook  were  Joseph  Nissim  and  Abraham 
lla\  j  im  of  Fano. 

Bibliography:  c.  Ii.  de  Iiossl,   De   Typographic!  Hebrceo 

Feri'ii  i,  n-t.  parma,  1780. 

J.  M    Sel, 

FERRARA  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Editions 

FERRARA,    MOSES    BEN    MEIR :     Italian 
tosafist    of   the  thirteenth  century.      lie  was  a    COD 
temporary  of   Eleazar  ben  Samuel  anil  of  Isaiah  hen 
Mali.      No    details    of    his    lite    are    known.      lie   is 

quoted  three  times  as  a  tosafisl  in  "Haggahol  Mai 

muni  "  ("  Teli llah,"  < ■  1 1 .  x i  ;  -  3Tom-Tob,"ch.  iii.,  i\  l; 
according  to  this  same  work  (" Hame?  u  Mazzah," 
eh.  si,  he  copied  I!  Judah's  tosafot  to  Berakot. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indiee,  a.  i\  ;  Zunz,  /,.  <;.  p.  57; 
Hellprin,  Seder  ha  Dornt,  ed.  Warsaw,  1889, 1.809;  Benjacob, 
Ofar  ha-Sefarlm,  p.  625;    GQdemann,  Oesch.  des  Erzie- 

ngtwesi  ns.  Ii.  185. 
s.  s.  A,    Pe. 

FERREOLTJS:  Bishop  ,,r  LFzes,  France  (558 
581)  As  soon  as  he  hail  obtained  tin'  bishopric  he 
ihowed  great  zeal  in  trying  to  convert  the  many 
"f  Lizes.  At  firsl  he  treated  them  kimlh  even 
inviting  them  in  his  table.  Complaint  was  brought 
against  him  for  this  action;  and  Childebert  I    ban 

ished  him  to  Paris  for  three  years       In  558  I  Vn,  nil  is, 

having  proved  his  innocence,  returned  to  his  dio 

eese,  hill  changed  his  at  til  mil'  toward  the  .lews.      Ilr 

convoked  a  synod  I'm-  tin-  purpose  of  convet 
them  by  persuasion  or  by  force      Mam  embraced 
Christianity, and  those  who  resisted  conversion  were 
driven  from  the  diocese      After  bis  death  i  581  is^ 
era!  of  his  converts  returned  to  Judai 

Bibi raphi      Lronlus,  Begesten      Qi  eh.  d.  Juden.pp.  11, 

I-'.  Berlin,  1900 ;   Marcus  Antontus  Domtnicl,   lei  Ferreoli 
B    ■    Parts,  1648;  B.  NQbluur, Die Judengemeinden  *     Iftl 

»i  /«///« />.  p.  118,  I'lm.  1896;  Gross,  i;nlii,,  Judai*  a,  p.  2*. 

O.  M.    Si  i 


FERRER,  VICENTE:  Spanish  Dominican 
preacher;  born  at  Valencia  .Ian  23,  1350;  died  at 
Vannes,  France,  April  5,  1419.  Basnage  supposes 
that  he  was  ol  Jewish  descent  ("  Histoire  des  .1  nit's, " 
\iv.  Toil.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  iii  \  a 
lencia  Feb,  5.  1374,  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Lerida  (1382  Mi.  From  1885  he  preached  in 
tin'  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  and  soon  became  famous 
for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1895  he  became  con- 
fessor  and  private  chaplain  to  theantipope  Benedict 
XIII.  at,  Avignon.  In  1398,  however,  he  became  a 
wandering  preacher,  and  traveled  through  Spain. 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  had  a  regular  ret- 
inueof  about  300  Flagellants.  Ai  times  the  people 
followed  him  in  crowds  of  thousands,  forsaking 
temporarily  their  occupations  to  hear  him  pnaeh  or 
in  he  cured  by  him.  The  appearance  of  Ferrer  in 
Spain  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  leading  to  the 

expulsion  nf  the  Jews. 

Ferrer  saw  in  the  Jews  the  greatest  impediment 
to  his  holy  mission,  and  iu  their  conversion  a  daily 
proof  of  it.  Therefore  he  zealouslj  endeavored  to 
bring  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  imposing 
upon  them,  as  Jews,  many  limitations  and  burdens, 
and   promising  them,  in  the  event  of  conversion, 

freedom  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  With  uplifted 
cross  he  forced  his  way  into  synagogues  and 
dedicated  them  as  churches,  as  in  Valencia  (1391), 
Santiago  (1408),  and  Alcaniz  (1413).  His  first  sig- 
nilieant  conversion   was  that,  of  the   rabbi  Solomon 

Levi  of  Burgos,  known  as  "  Paulus  Burgensis  "  ( 1390 
or  1391),  who.  with  Ferrer,  caused  the  promulga- 
tion  of  the  Castilian  edict  (Jan.  12,  1412),  containing 

twenty-lour  articles  against    the  .lews,  and  creating 

the  "  Juderias,"  or  ghettos.  According  to  Rodriguez 
de  Castro,  in  1 112  Ferrer  converted  in  Alcaniz  Joshua 
Lorki,  known  as  " Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,"  win.  led 

the  discussion  against   the  .lews  at    the  disputation 

of  Tortosa  1 1  113) 

Bibliography  ;  The  biography  by  Razzanol  1 155) forms  toe  basis 
nf  the  Qumerous  later  ones.  Pages,  Hist.  <ir  Saint  Vina  nf 
/•".  i  ;i.  i .  1.88,  Paris,  n.il.  (1894?);  Heller,  lem  nz  Ferrer,  Si  tn 
/.'<»»  em'  iio/.i/i,  Berlin,  i".  Pradel,  Saint  Vincent 
Ferrter,  1864;  Bayle,  VU  di  Saint  Vincent  Ferrer,  1855; 
I'.  Meyer,  In  Romania,  1881,  p.  .';.'>. ;  intolne  Thomas,  Id  An- 
nalcsdv  ttidi,  1892,  pp.  236,  880 ;  Pastor,  Gesch.  der  Ffl&ste, 
I.;  Wetzerand  Welte,  Kirclu  nlexlcon,  ill.  978;  Bist.Jahrb. 
dei  GOrresgesellxchaft,  1898,  p.  ;;i ;  Kayserling,  Qesch.  der 

.1  uili  u  in  I'm  tugaU  I'-  4u. 
Q.  \1     S, 

FERRET:     The   rendering    in    the    Authorized 

Versi f    the  Hebrew  "anakah"  (Lev,  \i.  :itt). 

The  Septuagint   has  fivya^n  ("shrew-mouse");  but 

i' the  context  it  appears  that  some  kind  of  lizard 

i>  meant  The  Revised  Version  gives  "  gecko  "  (see 
Lizard)     s ■  identify   the  ferret  with  the  "  tela 

ilan."  which    the  si  riped  "  lahash  "  is  said   to    resem 

bir  ishai.    88a)     Tin-  tela  ilan  is  described  h>   the 
\iuk  asa  "small  animal  resembling  a  cat;  unclean, 
striped,  and  trained  to  catch  rabbits;  called  in  Ara 
bic  '  /ab/ ib,'  and  in  Greek  j^-x  S^n  |  ?]." 
Bibliography  ;  I..  Levysohn,  Zoologii  ii. s  Talmuds,  p.  95. 
'     Q    it  I.   M.   (' 

FERRUS,  PETER  :  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity; lived  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century.     A 

1 i  oi  ability ,  he  exercised  ins  talents  in  deriding 

his  formet  i ligionists.    Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena 

in  his  "Canzionero,"  cites  four  poems  by  Ferrus, 
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one  of  which  is  directed  against  the  rabbis  of  Alcala 

His   attacks  did  oof   remain  unanswered,  for  Juan 

Alfonso  cites  a  poem  written  in  the  rabbis  in  reply 

to  liim. 

Bibliography:     Rodriguez   de  Castro.  BiblUitheca,  i.  310; 
Iraador  de  i"s  Rios,  Estudiott,  pp.  4-1   et  »eq.;   Kayserliog, 

Si  phardim,  p.  '•'■"<.  Gratz,  lirsrii.  viii.  79. 
Q.  I.    Bit. 

FERUSSOL,  COMPRAT  VIDAL.  See  Fa- 
rissol,  Jacob  ben  Hayyim. 

FESSLER,  SIGISMtHxTD :  Austrian  lawyer 
and  author;  burn  at  Vienna  Aug.  26  1845;  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  that  city. 
Hi-  was  appointed  (1868)  judge  at  the  Landes- 
gericht,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1*70.  Since 
1875  he  lias  practised  law  in  Vienna.  He  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Museum  fin  Oesterreich- 
ische  Volkskunde  in  1894. 

Fessler  lias  voyaged  to  the  polar  seas,  Africa. 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  has  published 
accounts  of  his  experiences  in  various  Austrian 
and  German  dailies  and  magazines,  lie  is  the  au- 
thor of  "  Abarbanel  "  and  "  Die  Letzten  'Page  von 
Carthag"  (dramas);  "Juvenes  dum  Sumus"  (hu- 
morous novel);  "Humoreskcn  aus  dem  Ghetto  von 
Nikolsburg  " ;  and  "Ghetto  Leute." 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FESTIVALS.— Biblical  Data:  The  Hebrews 
designated  a  festival  by  the  word  "hag"  (the  Arabic 
"hajj  "),  originally  implying  a  choragic  rhythmic 
procession  around  the  shrine  of  an  idol  or  an  altar  (see 
Wellhausen,  "Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,"  iii.  106); 
but  later,  without  specific  reference  to  this  usage, 
connoting  a  day  or  season  of  joy  ("hag''  and  "sim- 
hah  "  a  re  correlatives;  com  p.  Amos  viii.  10;Deut.xvi. 
14).  As  fixed  festivals  occurred  at  appointed  times, 
they  came  to  be  known  as  "mo'adim"  or  "mo'ade 
Vuwn";  and  these  became  the  technical  terms  for 
the  prescribed  holidays,  with  one  exception  (Lev. 
xxiii.  2)  always  connoting  festivals  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Sabbath  andNew  Moon  (Ex.  xiii:  10,  xxiii.  15, 
xxxiv.  18;  Num.ix.2,3,  7;  xxviii.  2;  Deut.  xvi.fi; 
Isa.  i.  14.  Xxxiii.  20),  while  "In;"  denotes  more 
specifically  the  three  agricultural  festivals  (Ex. 
xxiii.  14),  or  the  Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread  and 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  6,  34),  or  the  latter  only 
(Judges  xxi.  10;  Ezek.  xlv.  25;  II  Cbron.  v.  3;  see 
Bertheau  on  II  Cliron.  vii.  8,  9). 

Traces  of  old  popular  festivals  indicative  of  the 
manner  of  their  observance  show  that  sacrifices  were 
an  important  feature,  usually  leading  up  to  feasting 
(eating  and  drinking;  see  Ex.  xxxii.  Co.  Marriage 
games  (see  Dancing),  probably  imitative  of  former 
marriage  by  capture  (Judges  x\i.  21).  persisted  even 
down  io  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple;  and  de- 
bauch ami  revelry  were  l>v  no  means  rare  (Amos  ii. 
7  8;  comp.  1  Sam.  i.  13-14). 

The  following  are  the  religious  festivals  ordained 
in  the  Law  oi  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament: 

The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  Ill;  Dent.  v.  14),  marked 
by  the  cessation  Of  all  labor  (Ainos  viii  15),  regarded 
as  a  day  of  joy  (Hosea  ii.  18),  and  observed  with 
offerings  to  Ynwn  (Isa.  i  13;  Ezek.  xlvi.  Ii.  See 
Sabbath 

Rosh  Hodesh,  or  simply  Hodesh  (Day  of  the 
New  Moon),  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  writings  in 


connection  with  the  Sabbath  (Hosea  ii.  13;  Isa.  i.  3; 
II  Kings  iv.  23;  Isa.  lxvi.  23;  Hag.  i.  I),  and 
marked  in  the  Law  by  special  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii. 
1  t,  xxix.  6;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  5).     See  New  Moon. 

Pesah.  (Passover;  Ex.  xii.  1-28),  the  "Hag  ha- 
Mazzot"  (Ex.  xxiii.  14;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-8),  in  com- 
memoration of  Israel's  liberation  from  Egypt.  It 
lasted  seven  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  of  Nisan,  the  first  and  the  last  day  being 
"holy  convocations,"  with  abstention  from  hard  la- 
bor and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  (comp.  Num.  xxviii. 
16-25;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8).  On  the  second  day  the  first  - 
fruit  (barley)  diner  was  offered  (Lev.  xxiii.  10). 
Those  that  were  in  a  state  of  impurity  or  distant 
from  home  were  bidden  to  celebrate  the  festival  ill 
the  next  succeeding  month  (Num.  ix.  1-14).  See 
Passover. 

Shabu'ot  (Festival  of  Weeks;  Ex.  xxxiv.  22), 
"the  feast  of  the  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
labors"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  the  day  on  which  to  offer,  at 
I  lie  conclusion  of  seven  weeks  counted  from  the  day 
after  Pesah  (Sabbath),  the  new  meal-offering,  two 
wave  loaves  .  .  .  the  first-fruits  unto  YHWH,"  with 
animal  burnt-offerings  and  drink-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  (Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  R. 
V.;  Deut.  .xvi.  10-12;  Num.  xxviii.  26-30).  The 
festival  was  marked  by  abstention  from  hard  labor, 
and  by  a  holy  convocation.     See  Pentecost. 

Yorn  Teru'ah  (Blowing  of  the  Trumpets;  Num. 
xxix.  1;  comp.  ib.  x.  10),  or  "  Zikron  Teru'ah" 
(a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24), 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  a  holy  convo- 
cation with  cessation  of  hard  labor  and  prescribed 
fire-offerings.     See  New-Tear. 

Yom  ha-Kippurim  (Day  of  Atonement),  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  "a  Sabbath  of 
rest"  ("Shabbat  Shabbaton "),  with  fire-offerings, 
and  holy  convocation,  with  absolute  cessation  of  all 
labor,  under  penalty  of  excision  ("  karet "),  and  with 
fasting  (Lev.  xxiii.  26;  Num.  xxix.  7-11).  See 
Atonement.  Day  op. 

Sukkot  (Festival  of  Booths  ["tabernacles"; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Deut.  xvi.  13]),  lasting  seven  days, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty -second  of  the  tenth 
month  (Tishri),  the  first  day  being  a  holy  convoca- 
tion. For  seven  days  offerings  had  to  be  brought 
(Num.  xxix.  13),  the  eighth  day  being  also  a  holy 
convocation  ('"Azeret";  Num.  xxix.  35).  Labor 
ceased  on  the  first  anil  eighth  days.  This  feast  was 
also  known  as  "Hag  ha-Asif"  ("the  festival  of  in- 
gathering"; Ex.  xxiii.  llii.  The  celebration  was 
marked  by  the  erection  of  booths,  in  which  to  dw  ell 
during  seven  days,  and  by  the  waving  of  palm  leaves 
with  the  fruit  of  the  '"ezliadar"  ("goodly  tree"; 
Lev.  xxiii.  40).     See  Tabernacles,  Feast  ok. 

Post-Biblical  Data :    In   post-Biblical    times 

(in  which  "  Yom  Tub  "  as  a  technical  term  for  "  fes 
tival"  conies  into  use)  the  character  and  appella- 
tions of  many  of  the  Biblical  festivals  were  modi- 
lied,  and  their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of   new    semi  holidays    and   by    the   investing   with 

sanctity  of  the  days  immediately  following  the  holy 

days  prescribed  in  the  Law,  except  in  the  ease  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Sabbath  These 
"  second  days."  known  as  "the  second  holidays  of 
the  Diaspora"  (Yer.  Ta'an.  i.  62d;  Be/ah  4b).  owed 
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their  institution  to  the  desire  to  have  all  Israel  ob- 
serve the  festivals  upon  the  same  day  (Sifra  i\  I) 
Bui  before  tin  fixation  of  the  calendar  by  calcula 
lion,  the  beginning  of  tin-  doubtful  months  (those 
liavin.  '.".i  01  ;',{)  (liiysi  and  tin- intercalation  of  the 
year  depended  upon  the  decision  oi  the  Jerusalem 
authorities,  which  decision  was  based  upon  the  ap 
pearancc  of  the  new  moon  and  upon  the  state  of  the 
crops.  I"  the  case  of  the  months  in  which  festivals 
occurred  I  R.  II.  i.  8),  the  authorities  announced  their 
decision  to  the  outlying  districts  bj  meansof  fire 
alsand  messengers.  Inordi  r,  therefore,  to  make 
of  not  ignoring  the  proper  day,  the  communities 
in  the  Diaspora  added  a  second  holiday  t"  the  daj 
presumpth  elj  correct  according  to  their  calculation. 

Later,  when  such  doubl  \\  is  precluded  by  the 
method  of  determining  the  calendar  by  calculation, 
the  custom  was  nevertheless  sanctioned  on  the 
ground  thai  the  "minhag  of  the  fathers"  should  be 
scrupulously  regarded  (Bezah4b).  Even  the  firsl 
of  Tishri  was  extended  to  two  days  (considered, 
however,  as  one  long  day),  because  during  the  exisl 
ence  of  the  Temple  the  second  day  of  Tishri  was 
observed  as  holy,  the  \\  itnesses  to  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  having  arrived  only  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  firsl  of  Tishri.  These  "  second  days "  are  nol 
observed  in  Reform  congregations.  See  Second 
Day  op  Festivals.  The  "semi-holidays"  of  later 
irigin  i  ban  the  Torah  are: 

Purim,  generally  on  the  fourteenth  of  Adar;  hut 

for  the  cities  with  walls  dating  from  Joshua's  days 

Meg     i    1-3;   Shek.   i.   1),  on  the  fif 

Additional  teenth.     It   is  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 

Festivals,    merrymaking,  in  commemoration    of 

the  events  related  in  the  Book  of  Ks 

ther      See  Esther  ;  I'i  i:im. 

Hanukkah  (Festival  of  Dedication),  from  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Kislew  to  the  third  of  Tebet,  in 
commemoration  of  the  events  recorded  in  I  Mace. 
iv.  59.  According  to  II  Mace.  i.  9,  Is:  ii  16;  \ 
8,  it  is  a  belated  Tabernacles  .  called  t  be  "  Festival  of 
Lights"  by  Josephus  ("Ant."  .\ii.  7.  §  7;  comp. 
8hab.21b;B.   K.  vi.  6;  Yer.  Suk.  53d).     See  II  \ 

NCKK  Ml 

Josephus  mentions  ("B.  J."  ii.  17,  §  6)  a  festival 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  wood  (comp. 
Neh.  x.  o.i.  xiii.  31),  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  (sei 
Bchllrer,  "Geschichte,"  3ded.,ii.  260;  Ta'au.  h  5, 
s,  Meg  Ta'an.  xi.j  Derenbourg,  "Essai,"  pp.  148 
it", 

The  Alexandrian  Jewsobserved  as  joyful  memo- 
rial days:  Mi  one'  to  commemorate  their  escape  from 
the  elephants  of  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon  (ID  Mao 
\:   86);  (2)  one  in  honor  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Greek  (Philo,  "Vita  Mosis,"  ii.  §7). 

The  following  modifications  of  the  significance 
and  designation  of  the  Biblical  holidays  in  post 
Biblical  times  may  be  noted  : 

The  firsl  of  Tishri  becomes  the  "Rosb  ha 
Shanah,"  in  Aramaic  "Resh  8hatta"(R.  B  i.  1)  11 
is  the  day  of  judgment  (R.  H.  I.e.),  and  thus  assumes 
a  more  solemn  character,  though  fa  ting  is  inter- 
dicted (Ta'an  ii.  10;  Yer. Ta'an. 66a).  Theblowing 
of  the  shofar  is  invested  with  theological  and  mystic 
significance  ("Malkiyyot,  Zikronot,  we-Shoferot"; 
K   II    Iv.  5,  6,  9;  S"er.  Ii    II.  58d)      See  Shofab. 


'in  Pesah  the  Seder,  or  meal  introducing  the 
festal  week,  takes  the  place  of  the  paschal  lamb 
(Pes.x.;  Yet  Pes.37d).  The  season  itself  has comi 
to  i»'  designated  in  the  prayers  as  ijnvin  pt  ("the 
time  of  our  liberation  "). 

Shabu'ot  (also  'Azerel  I.  The  proper  counting 
of  the  seven  weeks  "as.  between  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  a  point  of  controversy  hinging  on  the 
Biblical  phrase  "mi-mohoratha-Shabbat"  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15),  which,  againsl  the  literal  construction  by  the 
former,  was  authoritatively  and  demonstratively  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  daj  after  the  Brsl  daj  of  Pesah 
(Sifra.ed.  Weiss,  p.  lOOd;  Men.x.8).  The  designa- 
tion "Azeict"  marks  it  as  the  concluding  festival 
of  Pesah.  In  the  later  lit  urgy  ii  is  celebrated  as  the 
"zeman  mattan  toratcnu"  (comp.  Shab.  8(ib),  the 

mil in  I  tide  of  the  revelation  on  Sinai. 

i.' i  The  second  or  "  minor  "  Pesah  ("Pisah  Ze'era"; 

sec  .Num.  ix.   1  et8eg.)fe\]   into  desuetude  after  the 

passing  of  the  Temple  service  with  its  requirements 

of  purity  and  sacrifices. 

(e)  Sukkot  becomes  the  "hag  "  par  excellence.  Iu 
the  liturgy  it  is  denoted  as  "zeman  simhatenu  "(the 
time  of  our  joy)  The  eve  of  the  second  day,  in  the 
Second  Temple,  was  proverbial  for  the  rejoicing 
attendant  upon  the  ceremonial  drawing  of  watei 
i  "  shnhat  lie!  ha-sho'ebah  "  ;  Suk.  V.  1).  on  which  oc- 
casion priests  ami  Levites  in  stalely  torchlight  pro- 
cession, «  ith  singing,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and 
the  playing  of  other  instruments,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Temple  court,  to  the  eastern  gate,  reciting 

and   repeating  then,  the  declaration   that  while  the 

Fathers  bowed  eastward  to  the  rising  sun.  thej  be- 
longed to  Yhwb  and  their  eyes  were  lifted  toward 
Him  (Suk.  \,  1-4).  During  that  night  Jerusalem 
\\  as  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  seventh  1 1 .  i  \  of  1 1 1  <  -  6  stival  is  distinguished  as 
the  "great  Hosha'na  "  (the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus' 

enl  i  j  on  Palm  Sunday  seem  to  have 
Extension  con  I  used  i  his  with  Pesah),  or  "the  day 
ofSukkot.    of  the     palm-  and    willow  branches  " 

.Suk,  I -J  15  (  'an  \  ing  iii  their  hands 
branches    at     least    eleven    feel    long,    the  celebrants 

make  seven  circuits  around  the  desk,  chanting 
"Hosha'na"  (Ps.  cxviii,  25),  and  then  beat  the  floor 
with  the  branches.  This  custom,  said  to  be  of  Mo 
saic  origin,  is  undoubtedly  an  adaptation  of  a  Bab} 

Ionian  rile  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  iv.). 

The  eighth  day,  Shctnini  'Azeret,  is  treated  as 
an  independent  holiday  in   regard    to  certain  rabbin 

ical  prescriptions  (mourning,  for  example).     Ii  is  a 

"yom  tob  hi  I'm'  'a/.mo,"     See  Siiimini  'AZERET. 

The  ninth  day  is  Styled  "Sinihal  Torah"  (joy  of 
the  Torah),  because    ii    marks  1  he  conclusion  of  the 

(annual)  cycle  of  Pentateuchal  lessons  and  the  be- 
ginning   nl    B    law    Cycle.        See    I. AW.    lit;  MUM.    OF 

the;  Simh  \t  Ton  mi. 

The  New  Moon,  iii  Biblical  linns  a  holiday 
ll  Sam  XX.  18,  '-'I  '.'7;  II  Kings  iv,  28),  Came  to  he 
regarded  as  a  ila\  oi  penitence,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance thai  among  the  sacrifices  prescribed  is  also  a 
sin  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  1  l-l(i).  This  sin  offering 
was  s,.,i,i  to  have  been  instituted  on  account  of  the 

ii a  s  jealous]  of  the  (Sheb  '■> .  Gen    i;   vi  .; 

1 1  ul  (>i  u> ,  Zohar,  Wayikra);  or,  according  to  others, 
it  is  an  atonement  for  the  sins  committed  during 
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the  preceding  month  (Sheb.  i.);  thus  the  day  is  called 
in  the  liturgy  "zeman  kapparah"  (the  time  of  atone- 
ment). Yet,  withal,  it  remained  a  day  of  joy,  on 
which  fasting  wasnof  permitted;  women  abstained 
from  petty  manual  occupations  (Soferim  xix.).  But 
by  the  cabalists  in  recent  centuries  it  was  changed 
into  the  "Minor  Day  of  Atonement"  ("Yom  Kippur 

Katun"). 

The  days  intervening  between  the  "holy  [convo- 
cation]  days"  (the  first  or  second  and  seventh  or 
eighth  respectively)  of  Pesah  and  Sukkotare  known 
as  "  hoi  ha-mo'ed  "  ("  the  week -days  id' the  festival  " ). 
entailing  certain  restrictions  regarding  work,  mourn- 
ing, the  solemnization  of  marriages,  and  the  like. 
See  Hoi,  ha-Mo'ed. 

The  Biblical  festivals  readily  fall  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Those  dependent  upon  the  seasons  or  the  har- 
vest (Pesah  and  Shabu'ot  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  Sukkot  in  autumn).  As  the  Law  prescribes  that 
at  those  festivals  "every  male  shall  appear  before 
[correctly, "shall  sec"]  Yuwit"  (Dent.  xvi.  16),  thus 
demanding  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  these  com- 
prise the  "pilgrim  festivals,"  the  three  "regalim" 

(Ex.  xxiii.  14)  on  which  the  "re'iy- 
Classifica-  yah."  i.e.,  the  visit  to  the  Temple 
tion  of  court,  took  place.  The  Mishnaic  term 
Festivals,  for  this  visit  is  "  re'iyyat  pauim  "  ( Yer. 
Peah  i.  15a),  or  "re'ayon"  (Peah  i.  1), 
or,  as  none  was  to  come  empty-handed,  but  must 
bring  a  gift,  "re'iyyat  korban."  This  obligation 
rested  ou  all  male  Israelites,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  were  under  age  or  afflicted  with  deafness  or 
a  mental  defect.  The  gift  had  to  be  worth  at  least 
two  silver  denarim according  to  Shammai's  school; 
while  the  Hillelites  contended  that  a  silver  "  ma'ah" 
was  sufficient  (Hag.  i.  1,  2a;  comp.  ib.  6a).  Thenum 
lur  of  visits  was  not  fixed  (Peah  i.  1 ;  but  see  Bezah 
7a,  and  R.  Johanan  in  Tosafot  ad  loc. ;  Levy,"Chald. 
WSrterb."  iii.  406a).  The  character  of  these  three 
festivals  is  agricultural ;  hence  the  fundamental  note 
is  joy  and  gratitude  (I)etlt.  xvi.  11,  II,  15). 

(2)  Those  connected  with  the  moon :  (a)  Sabbath ;  (6) 

N'  u  M i ;  (c)  the  New  Moon  of  the  seventh  month. 

and  (il).  in  connection  with  the  seventh  month,  the 
tenth  day  thereof.  The  Sabbath  and  the  New  Moon 
festivals  were  certainly  days  of  joy ;  but  the  first  ami 
the  tenth  of  Tishri  developed  into  days  for  solemn 
reflection,  and  in  course  of  time  in  the  synagogue 
were  designated  as  "yamim  nora'im"  (fearful  [aw- 
ful |  day  si,  though  the  endeavor  to  ascribe  to  them 

also  the  nature    of  days    of    joy*   was    not  wanting 

Mahzor  Vitry,  ed.  Hurwitz,  p.  360).  The  ten 
days  intervening  are  styled  "  'aseret  yeme  teshubah.  " 
(ten  days  of  repentance),  distinguished  by  additions 
in  certain  parts  of  the  litm 

It  has  been  noticed    that  the   Biblical   festivals, 

all  of  which  occur  within  the  first  seven  months  of 

the  year,  are  seven  in  number,  and  thai 

The  thej  are  otherwise  intended  to  bring 

Influenceof  out  the  symbolic  bearing  of  this  the 

Seven.        sacred   number.     The  Sabbath   is  the 

seventh  day.  the  Sabbat  ieal  I"  Shcmit- 

tah")year  is  the  seventh  year;  the  jubilee  the  first 

after    7x7    years;   7  ■  7  til)   days  elapse  between 

Pesah  ami  Shabu'ot;  Pesah  and  Sukkot  each  have 
seven  days;  the  seventh  month  has  four  holidays;  the 


Qrsl  of  the  seventh  month  alone  of  all  the  New 
Mo. .n  festivals  being  important.  Of  the  seven  fes- 
tivals six  are  in  a  class  requiring  abstention  from 
only  hard  labor;  on  the  seventh  (the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment I,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  all  labor  is  forbidden. 
Hence  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
are  "Shabbat  Shabbaton"  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  32,  39; 
xvi.  31). 

Critical  View:    When  the  Hebrews  were  still 

nomadic  shepherds  they  could  not  have  observed 
festivals  having  an  agricultural  background.  Nor 
before  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  one  cen- 
tral sanctuary,  and  the  development  of  the  sacerdo 
tal  and  sacrificial  ritual,  could  fixed  and  well-defined 
sacrifices  have  been  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
festal  celebration.  The  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  that 
bear  on  the  festivals  arc,  therefore,  posterior  to  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  the  analysis  of 
I  heir  contents  and  1  he  comparison  of  their  provisii  ins, 
with  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  festivals  in 
other  Biblical  books,  demonstrate  that  the  festal  ey  cle 
as  finally  regulated  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  process 
of  growth  in  which  the  successive  domination  of 
various  social  and  religious  influences  may  be  clearly 
differentiated.  Of  the  pastoral  period,  the  Sabbath, 
the  New  Moon,  and  Pesah  as  the  festival  of  the 
slaughtering  id'  the  young  firstling  of  the  flock,  are 
survivals,  displaying  even  in  their  adaptation  to 
lat.r  social  and  theological  circumstances  the  traces 
of  an  anterior  pastoral  connection. 

The   moon  was  the  beneficent  deity  of  the  shep- 
herds in  the  region  and  climate  where  ancient  Israel 
had    its  ancestral   home.     Hence   the 

Pastoral      many  traces  of  lunar  institutions  in 

Feasts.  even  the  latest  Israclitish  cult  and  its 
phraseology;  e.g.,  the  "horn''  (cres- 
cent), the  "face"  (of  Yhwh)  in  the  benedictions,  etc. 
The  Sabbath,  as  marking  tiie  end  of  the  week,  re- 
veals its  lunar  origin  ;  the  phases  of  the  moon  having 
taught  the  shepherds,  whose  weal  or  wo  depended 
so  largely  upon  the  benevolence  or  mal.vol.nce  id' 
the  night  season,  to  divide  the  period  elapsing  be 
tween  two  new  moons  into  four  equal  groups 
(weeks.,  the  last  day  of  each — in  imitation  of  the 
moon's  coming  to  rest,  as  it  were — becoming  the 
day  of  rest.  Indications  are  not  wanting  thai  at  first 
ili.  New  .Moon  festival  was  not  counted  among  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  (see  Week)  ;  but  after  7x4 
(=2Si  days  had  elapsed,  one  or  two  days  were  inter- 
calated as  New  Moon  days,  whereupon  a  new  cycle 
of  four  \\  eeks  began,  so  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  mov- 
able festival.  Later  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  be- 
came fixed;  and  this  gradually  resulted  in  taking 
away  from  the  New  Moon  festival  its  popular 
importance. 

The  Pesah  lamb  marks  the  spring  festival  of  the 
shepherd  clans  offering  a  gift  to  the  deity,  and 
trysting  their  god  at  the  common  "family''  feast. 
In  fore  setting  out  for  their  several  pasture-grounds. 
In  the  appointments  of  the  occasion,  as  described  in 
the  chapter  purporting  to  account  for  the  institution 
(Ex.  \ii.),  the  pastoral  character  is  still  dominant. 
The  "sprinkling  of  the  blood"  on  the  door-post  re 
Calls  the  "blood  covenant"  which  insures  safety  to 
Loth  man  and  beast,  and  protects  the  Hock  from 
harm.     The  Mcccan  hadj  is,  indeed,  the  old  Semitic 
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Pi  ili— tin-  limping  dance  in  imitation  of  "skipping 
rams."  With  the  later  agricultural  spring  festival 
these  pastoral  customs  w<  re  combined,  bul  the  Pesah 
must  originally  have  been  distinct  from  the  festival 
of  tin-  Mazzot,  which  is  clearly  of  an  agricultural 
nature. 

The  harvest  is  the  natural  provocation  for  the 

farmer  to  rejoice  and  to  manifest   bis  gratitude  to 

tin-  Godhead,     The  oldest    traditions 

Agricul-  (.Judges  xxi.  19;  I  Sam.  i.  3)  mention 
tural  a  yearly  festival  of  thanksgiving  I "  fill 
Festivals,  lulim":  Judges  ix.  27)  after  the  vin- 
tage ;  and  it  is  tliis  festival  which  even 
later  is  called  the  festival  (1  Kings  viii.  2, 65;  xii.  :12, 
38;  camp.  Bzek.  xlv.  25;  Neh.  viii.  14).  It  wascele 
brated  first  bj  dancing  in  the  vineyards  (Judges  xxi. 
•21);  later,  by  processions  to  festal  halls  ("  leshakot " ; 
I  Sam.  ix.  22),  with  music  (Isa.  \x\.  29)— at  Shiloh, 
for  example  '1  Sam.  i.  3),  at  Beth  el  (1  Kings  xii. 
82),  ami  at  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  vi.  :iS,  viii.  2;  Isa. 
xxix.  I).  As  these  festivals  increased,  the  necessity 
arose  of  regulating  them  and  of  fixing  them  for  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year;  hence,  in  Isa.  xxix.  1  allu 
sion  is  made  to  a  regular  cycle  of  the  "haggim"  cir- 
cuiting the  year. 

The  oldest  code  (Book  of  the  Covenant),  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  1 1, /*.y..  provides  that  three  pilgrimages  in 
one  year  shall  be  made  to  the  sanctuaries,  not  neces- 
sarily to  Jerusalem,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  to  the 
central  shrine  of  the  elan  or  tribe  (comp.  I  Sam.  XX. 
6)  The  tinve  festivals  are  purely  agrarian;  viz.: 
the  11.12  ha  Mazzot  (seven  days),  in  the  month  of 

Abib  (Ex.   XXXiv.   IS,  where  tier.'   is  no    mention  of 

the  slaughter   of  the   lamb);   the    Hag    ha  Ka/.ir, 

the  wheat  harvest,  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22a),  for  offering  the 

first-fruit  ("bikkurim");  the  Pag  ha 

Traces  of     Asif,  the  old  festival  of  the   vintage 

Devel-       (see    above).       Deuteronomy     retains 

oprnent.      this  cycle;  bul   makes  pilgrimagi    to 

Jerusalem  imperative (Deut.  ,x\i.  16), 

[t  combines  the  old  pastoral  Pesab  with  the  Mazzot 

feast,  but  the  offering  of  the  firstlings  (Deut.  xvi. 2) 

is  merely  intended  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  the  flesh 

being  boiled  and  not  roasted  (Deut.  xvi.  7,  against 

Ex.  xii.  8).     Mazzot  is  historically  connected  with 

odus  from  Egypt  (" lehem  'oni " ;   Deut.  xvi 

The  second  festival  appears  as  "Hag  ba-Shft 

bu'ot"   (Deut.  .xvi.   10).      The   third  is  named  "Hag 

ha  Sukkot  "  lib.  \\i.  13),  and  lasts  seven  days  lib.  15). 
In  Deuteronomy  the  tendency  is  manifest  to  give 
e  natural  agrarian  tides  a  religio-historical  set 
ting.     A  further  development  is  shown  in  the  festi 
val  scheme  of  Ezekiel,  who  divides  the  year  into  two 
parts,  each  beginning  with  an  expiatory  celebration, 

on  the  first  day  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  re 
speeiiveh  (Ezek-xlv.  18,20;  Cornill,  "  Das  Buch  des 
Propheten  Ezechiel,"  p.  494),  and  each  celebration 

follow  ed  alter  th.-  lapse  of  fourteen  days  by  a  festi- 
val of  seven  days  (the  spring  or  Pesab  festival, 
and  the  autumn  festival  respectively);  while  stress 

is  mainly    laid   on    the   sacrificial    cult.       I'    may    be 

observed  that  Ezekiel  neglects  Shabu'ot. 

Lev.  xxiii.  ( 1"  i  marks  another  modification.  The 
tli  ri,  festivals  are  designated  as  tie  "  Mo'ade  Yuwu  " 
(verse 2);  and  hoi)  convocations  are  therefore  the 
distinguishing  feature.      Pesah  is  "la-Adonai,"  on 


the   fourteenth  day.  with  exact   regulation  of  the 
time  for  slaughtering,   followed  bj   seven  days  oi 
the  Mazzot,  together  with  the  offering  ol  the  first 
of  the  barlej  I  verses  9- 1 1 1  and  other  sacrifices  1 1  ei  a 
12b).     The  next  festival  is  fixed  for  the  fiftieth  day 
i  wase  16)  Following,  its  distinguishing  feature  bi 
the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  of  bread  baked  ot 
wheat  (verse  17),  in  addition  to  other  offerings)  \  erses 
in  20);  but  no  name  is  given  to  this  holiday.     The 
third  festival  is  Biag  ha  Sukkot  (verse  84),  lasting 
seven  days,  with  the  addition  of  an  eighth  day  ("  a 
ret  ";  verse36).     Here  the  connection  of  this  festival 
with  the  history  of  Israel's  desert  wanderings  is  first 
mentioned  (verses  42  13;  comp.  Rosea  xii.  10). 
P-  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  natural  bases  of  the 

holidays        The    historical    and    ritual   aspect    is  ex 

clusively  emphasized.  In  Num.  xxviii.  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  barley-offering  characteristic  else- 
where   of    Pesah-      Pesah    is    the    me rial   of   the 

Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  14),  a  ritual  occasion  ("  'abodah," 
verse  2(1;  "lei  shimmuriin,"  verse  12).  All  details 
corning  the  Iamb  arc  scrupulously  regulated, 
and  offerings  are  prescribed  (Num.  xxviii.  16-25). 
shabu'ot  becomes  the"Yom  ha-Bikkurim "  (Num. 
xxviii.  20-31),  without  historical  connection,  but  of 
ritual  significance.  For  Sukkot  a  very  elaborate 
sacrificial  order  is  given  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  festivals, 
in  part  originally  pastoral  and  agricultural,  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  historical  and  ritual  character:   Pesah 
and  Mazzot,  at  first  distinct,  becoming 
Summary,    merged  ;  Shabu'ot.  originally  I  he  close 
of  the  spring   harvest,   assuming  his 
toxical  significance  only  in  Talmudic  times  (Pes. 
68b);  but,  in  the  light  of  the  Priestly  Code,  all  three 
festivals  of  the  agricultural  season  being  invested 
with  mainly  sacrificial  importance. 

The   pastoral  moon  festivals  (Sabbath  and  New 
Moon)   underwent    similar  changes.     Of  the   New 

Moon    festivals   not    mentioned   in   Dcutcro] y,  or 

in  JE,  that  of  the  seventh  month  alone  survived  as 
an  important  holiday  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  24  |l"|  and 
Num.   K.    10  I  I'    I 

Various  reasons  for  this  exceptional  fate  of  this 
New  Moon  festival  are  given.     The  fortuitous  fact 

that  it  was  the  new  i of  i he  seventh  month  may 

have  hut  to  it  a  higher  degree  of  sanctit}  from  the 

■  r,,  in  ginning       \  gain,  reckoning  the  beginning  of 

the  ecclesiastical  year  from  autumn,  and  not,  as  the 

civil  year,  from  spring  (see  CALENDAR ;  \  i  W-YEAR), 
may  account  for  the  survival.  The  building  of  the 
wall  under Nehemiah  (Neh.  iv  i,  and  its  dedication, 
have  also  been  brought  (by  Geiger)  into  connection 
with  i  lie  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  as  a  day  of 

memorial   of   the    blowing  of  the  shotar  i  Neh.  xii.; 

comp.  ib.  \iii.  and  ix.).  Whatever  may  have  been 
tie'  reason,  (he  solemn  celebration  of  this  day  is 
post-exilii    probablj  even  later  than  Ezraiii.  6 and 

Neh.   viii,  2. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh   month  (see  Atom 

\ii.\i.  Day  of)  is  not  known  to  Ezekiel.  It  is  in- 
stituted  in   Lev.    xxiii.   27      li    was   originally   a 

priestl)  daj  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  iSani 

uel  Adler,'  in  siade's  "Zeitschrift,"  iii  L78  185) 
With  ii  in  course  of  time  was  combined  an  old 
popular  lest  i  val  (see  DANCINO):    I  lie  late  ritual  isnol 
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free  from  pagan  (Edomite)  survivals  (see  Azaze^ 

,,,,.,.  0i  procedure,  as  given  in  Lev  xvi.isa 

,    ateaddition  to  the  Pentateuch.     Itischarac 

Sc  of  the  very  late  introduction  of  this  day  as 

the  Day  of  Atonement  that  in  Ezras  time  (Neh.ix. 

lUhe  twenty-fourth  and  not  the  tenth  of  the  sev- 
cnth  month  was  kept  as  a  day  of  atonement 

In  P  the  Sabbath  is  emphasized  as  a  day  of  solemn 
import  (Ex.  xvi.  27,  xxxi.  12  e«^.);tkeNew  Moon 
"held  to  be  one  of  the  cycle  of  feasts  (Num  xxviu. 
lletseg.);  and  in  further  extension  of  the  ideas  un- 
derlying the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the 
year  of  jubilee  are  instituted. 
Bibliography:  Wemiausen  Proleflomen*  IttA  Pf-J£ 

J,,',,,;.. jw,  /'.->>/.-'.•  des  Pentateuch*.         fi    (,    fl 

FESTTJS,    PORCITJS:     Procurator    of    Judea 
about  60-62  c.E.,after  Felix  (Josephus,  "Ant.    xx. 
8  S9;  "B.J."ii.  14, 1 1).     Although  he  was  more 
iust  than  his  predecessor,  he  could  not  allay   the 
intense  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  Jews  caused 
chiefly  by  their  being  slighted  in  the  affair  oi  <  «sa- 
Sf  Felix  left  him  also  the  suit  with  Paul  (Acts 
xxiv-xxvi)    whom  he  sent  to  Rome  (<V  xxvn.), 
Paul  having  appealed  to  the  emperor  as  a  Roman 
citizen.     Festus  proceeded  with  rigor  against  the 
Sicarh,  pursuing  them  with  infantry  and  cavalry. 
He  also  took  severe  measures  against  a  certain     ma- 
gician "  as  Josephus  calls  him,  butwhowasprobably 
one  of  the  numerous  prophets  who  enticed  the  people 
int0  tUe  desert,  promising  them  salvation  (compare 
••  Vnt  "  le  ■  "B  -1  "  l-c).     When  King  Agnppa  11.. 
in  order  to 'be  able  to  oversee  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
pi,,  elected  a  high  wall  in  the  former  Hasmonean 
castle  the  Jews  in  turn  erected  a  higher  wall  to  cut 
off  his  view      Festus,  however,  for  military  reasons 
would  not  allow  this  latter  wall  to  stand;  but  he  was 

just  enough  to  permitthe  Jewstosendan  embassy  o 
appeal  againsl  His  decision  to  Nero,  who .decided  „ 
their  favor  ("Ant."  xx.  8,  §11).  Festus.  l.eda  ftera 
short  term  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.IJBTM  - 

FETTERS:  Chains  or  shackles  by  which  the 
feet  may  be  fastened  cither  together  or  to  some 
heavj  object.  The  most  usual  term  forfettersin 
the  Bible  is  "  nehushtayim "  (Judges  xvi.  21;  n 
Sam.  iii.  34;  II  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  J,  In. .11; 
II  Chron  xxxiii.  11.  xxxvi.  6),  indicating  that  they 
were  made  of  brass;  the  dual  form  shows  that  they 
were  made  in  pairs.  There  were  also  iron  fetters, 
called  in  Hebrew  "kebel »;  in  Ps.  cv.  18  tins  noun 
rs  used  in  the  singular,  and  in  Ps.  cxlix  in  the  plural 
struct  state,  whirl,  proves  that   the   feet   were 

I  iatened  by  means  of  the  fetters  to  some  other  object. 

\„  additional  Hebrew  term  for  fetters  is  "/lkkim 

(Job  xxxvi.  8;  Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Isa.xlv.14;  Nahum  in. 

10)   derived  from  a  root  meaning  "to  land,     and 

which  max   be  applied  even  to  ropes      See  Ch  mns. 
E.C.       '  M     BM* 


FETTMILCH,  VINCENT:  Leader  of  the  gilds 

of   Fianklort-on  the-Main  against  the  .lews  in  1612, 
and  instigator  of  the  riots  which  led  to  the  expulsion 

of  the  latter  from  that  city  in  1014:  he  was  hanged 


Vincent  Fettmilch. 

(From  Scliudl,  "  Ji'dlMhe  Merckwwdigkeiten,"  171J-11.) 

in  1616      Fettmilch  came  of  a  family  of  Calvinists, 

and  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  the  authorities, 

who  were  Lutherans,  by  attacking  the  Jews.     In 

1595   being  refused  Hie  office  ot  hos- 

The  Riot,     pital  clerk  which  he  had  solicited,  he 

became    first  a  soldier   and    then    a 

"  Lebkuchen  "-baker.    His  boldness  and  energy  won 

for  him  the  confidence  of  the  rabble,  and  for  four 

vearshe  wasthusaMe  to  terrorize  the  magistrates  o 

Frankfort  and  the  imperial  commissioners.    He  called 

himself  "the  new  Haman"  of  the  .lews,  as  though 

he  foresaw  his  end.     His  petitions  for  the  expulsion 

0f  the  Jews  from  Frankfort  being  unsuccessful,  he 

with  a  large  mob  invaded  the  Jews' quarter  on  Aug. 

23   1614   "  Having   removed   the  children  and  the 

aged  to  the  cemetery,  situated  at  the  farther  cad 

0f  the  street,  the  Jews,  who  numbered  ahout  2.000, 
t„ok  up  arms  and  fought  bravely.  Several  persons 
„  ere  «  ounded.andtwo  Jews  and  one  Christian  were 
killed  The  Jews  were  overpowered,  and  they  let 
the  scene  to  protect  their  families.  Fettmilch  and 
his  men  plundered  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  and 
burnt  what  they  could  not  carry  away.  Theamount 
Of  damage  caused  by  this  riot  was  reckoned  at 
176,919  florins. 

The  Jews  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the  cemeterj 
were  warned  by  Fettmilch  to  leave  the  town.  1  he 
Fishers'  Gate  was  opened  for  them,  and  they  em- 
barked in  small  boats,  some  of  them  going  up  and 
some  down  the  River  Main.  Many  who  had  been 
aheltered  by  compassionate  Christians  were  obliged 
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to  leave  three  dayg  afterward,  their  protectors  hav- 
log  been  threatened  by  Fettmilch.  The  total  number 
oi  Jews  who  left  Frankfort  was  1,380 

Finally,   the   patie'uce  of  the  emperor  was  ex 
bausted,  and  he  issued  an  order  for  the  arresl  of 
Fettmilch  and  liis  fellow  agitators.     Fettmilch,  ow- 
ing to  uia  popularity  «  ith  the  rabble,  eluded  the  im 
perial  commissioners  for  a  long   time,  bul  he  was 
ultimately  arrested  and  convicted.     <>n  March  10, 

1  •  *  1  * » .  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  his  1 se  was 

razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  family  banished. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Frankfprl   appointed 
tin    twentieth    of    Adar    to    be  a   festival   named 

"  Purim  Winz,"  in  mei y  of  their  deliverance,  the 

previous  day  being  kept  asafast.     The  services  of 


FETJER,  NATHANIEL:    Hnngaria iulist; 

born  in  Szobotiszt,  Hungary,  Aug.  18,  1844.  He 
studied  at  the  I  niversitj  of  Vienna  (M.D.,  L872) 
Assistant  at  the  eye  clinic  of  the  Klausenburg  Uni- 
versity in  is;:!,  he  became  privat-docenl  al  the  same 
institution  in  1n?J.  In  is;.')  he  wenl  a^  prival 
docenl  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1882;  in  that 
is  sent  li>  the  government  as  specialist  to 
Theresienstadt,  where  a  severe  epidemic  of  trachoma 
was  raging.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  sanitary  in- 
or  at  Budapest;  in  1SH1  privat-docent  at  the 
university  there ;  ami  in  1895  assistant  professor. 

Feuer  has  written  several  important  essays  in 
the  ophthalmic  journals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned   "Has  Trachom  in  der  Oesterreichisch- 
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this  Purim  consist  of  the  singing  of  "Adon  'Olam" 
to  a  special  tune.  K.  Elhanan  b.  Abraham  Helen 
composed  a  long  poem,  in  Judaeo-German  and  in 
Hebrew,  entitled  "  Megillal  Win/.."  and  in  German 
with  the  title  ■■  Das  Yin/Hans  Lied,"  which  contains 
the  history  of  the  persecution  and  the  deliverance. 
It  used  to  be  sung  on  Purim  Win/,  to  the  tune  of 
"  Die  Schlacht  von  Pavia." 

lit  in  iiii.ua  pa  v  :  i.  oil/.  QeoCfi.  :m  I'd.,  z.  29,85;  Thi 
zenacb.  in  Mniin  ttungi  n  dtx  Vereinn  fllrQcKCh.undAl- 
lerth.dt  i  Slailt  V^anHfurt-a.-M.  1.84;   JfoiintwicJiri/Mxxl. 

236-240,324-328;  Km.': r, in  Zeilneh    fill  I  hi, In, 

oi   DeutscMand.  tv.  12i   169,319-305;   v.  1-26;    Schudt,  Jll- 
ittei  /,.    If,  rc/tw  ltrrf((/fc(  Iti  n,   1715,  II.  51,  III.  9  62;    Ki 
Geneh.  I -.  I' i, ,,,1.1,1, '  •,    Hf.  pp. 237  417.  Frunkfurt-on-Uie-Mutn, 
1S7I;  imvl.l  (,un>.  /.  ma)i  Dan  Id,  pp.  191  192,  Warsaw,  1890. 
D.  M     Si.  i 


iri  chen  Axmee,"  in  "  Klinische  Zei1  undStreit- 
fra  in,"  1890,  and  "Meine  Gegenwartige  Trachom 
Behandlung,"  in  " Centralblatt  fttr  Praktische  Aim 

enheilkiinde,"  IS!)!).      lie  is  also  the  author  of  "Die 

Trachom  Kndoinie    im    Torontaler    Comitat,"    in 
"S/emes/ei,"  1  ss I .  and  "Die  Verbreitung  des  Tra- 
chom in  (Jngarn     Stuttgart,  1897. 
Bibliography:  Pagel,  BtoorapMeehet  LexOton. 
8.  F.  T.  II 

FETJST,  KARL:  German  jurist;  son  of  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Bamberg;  horn  at  Bamberg  Oct  9, 
1798;  .lied  at  Furth  A.ug.  19,  1872.  Having  hem 
destined  for  a  rabbinical  career,  he  received  a 
Talmudic  education     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en 
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tered  the  Bamberg  gymnasium.  In  1818  hi'  wenl 
to  the  University  of  Wilrzburg,  where  he  studied 
first  philology,  and  later  law,  and  whence  he  grad- 
uated asdoctorof  law  in  1822.  Unwilling  to  change 
his  religion  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  bar, 
he  became  editor  of  the  "AachenerZeitnng."  A  few 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  minor  office  at  the 
judicial  court  in  Bamberg.  In  1*31  he  removed  to 
Flirt h.  and  became  the  secretary  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. In  184*  he  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  became  a  counselor  at  Fl'irth.  Feust  devoted 
himself  to  writing  on  jurisprudence,  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  being  a  translation  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, thirty-ninth,  and  forty-ninth  bonks  of  the 
•' Pandects,"  (ed.  Karl  Sintenis,  1884).  In  186S,  on 
his  seventieth  birthday,  the  King  of  Bavaria  created 
him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Michael. 
Bibliography  :  Allg.  Zcit.  dcs  Jud.  187-',  pp.  979-980. 
s.  M.  K. 

FEZ  (J«B,  D'S,  DSD;  Arabic.  Fas):  Capital  of 
the  province  of  Fez  in  the  sultanate  of  Morocco; 
built,  in  the  year  808  by  Imamldris  II.,  who  founded 
in  Morocco  the  first  Shiite  state.  A  small  wadi, 
known  under  various  names,  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  Old  Fez,  containing  the  palace  and  the 
"Mellah"  or  Jewish  quarter,  and  New  Fez,  which 
contains  the  bulk  of  the  modern  city.  Idris,  finding 
that  his  nomadic  subjects  were  thoroughly  averse 
to  a  town  life,  colonized  his  new  capital  with  8,000 
Andalusians  and  a  number  of  Jews;  the  latter  must 
have  been  numerous  even  at  this  early  date,  since  he 
sought  their  aid  in  his  rebellion  against  the  ruling 
king,  Muhadi. 
The  Jews  re- 
c  e  i  v  e  d  from 
Idris  a  special 
quarter. the  Mel- 
lah, and  thence- 
forth paid  a  spe- 
cial tax  of  30,000 
denarii  annually 
in  lieu  of  mili- 
tary service.  A 
similartax  exists 
in  Morocco  to 
the  present  day. 
The  Mellah  lias 

liiu  li  walls  and  a 
single  gate;  i:  is 
very  dirty  and 
u  nsanit  a  ry. 
FiiM  mention  of 

the  Jews  of  Fez 

is   found   in  Ju- 

dah    ibn   Core 

ish's    letter   on 

Targum    study. 

which    was 

dressed  to  them  about  900.      As  several  teshubot 

show,  they  communicated  with  the  Geonim.     The 

civil  and  political  liberties  of  the  Jews  were  restricted 

by  the  Pact  of  Omar,  and  after  the  capture  oi  Fez 

by  Yusuf  ibn  Tashfln  in  1070  these  restrictions  w  etc 

rigidly  enforced    over   all    North   Africa.      In    1145 

Fez  fell  into  the  bands  of  'Abd  al-Mu'min,  the  fol- 


Qroup  "f  Jews  at  Fez. 

\<ieln>aQ.) 


low  i  r  of  the  fanatical  Mohammed  ibn  Tumart,  and 
an  era  of  persecution  began.  On  the  capture  of 
Morocco  in  the  following  year  the  Jews  were  given 
the  alternative  of  conversion  or  banishment.  Many 
fled  to  Italy.  Spain,  and  Palestine,  R.  Jehuda  b.  Abun 
b.  Abbas  among  them;  the  majority  adopted  the 
semblance  of  Islamism. 

It  was  during  this  time  thai  the  martyrdom  is  re- 
corded of  Judah  ha  Koben  ibn  Susan.  From  1152 
to  llilo  Maimonides'  father,  with  his  family,  sought 
refuge  in  Fez  from  the  persecutions  at  Cordova, 
attracted  thither  by  the  scholarship  of  Judah  ha- 
Kohen.  In  1275  the  mob  attacked  the  Mellah,  and 
forty  Jews  were  slain,  after  which  Moors  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  emir 
laid  out  New  Fez.  where  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  dwell,  and  where  they  still  reside.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  Spanish  persecutions  of  1391 
the  influx  of  Jews  increased  until,  according  to 
Bakuwi,  a  geographer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
formed  a  majority  of  the  population.  Under  the 
merciful  government  of  Maula  Shaikh  fugitives  from 
Spain  found  a  resting-place  here.  Some  years  later 
a  great  persecution  took  place,  accompanied  by  pil- 
lar and  massacre,  the  king  and  his  favorite  Aaron 
falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  But  the  next 
kingallowed  the  pseudo-Mohammedans  to  return  to 
their  faith  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  still 
in  force:  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  leather  shoes, 
to  ride  on  horseback  through  the  city,  or  to  carry 
arms.  In  addition  to  these  restrictions  the  earlier 
decree  of  Mansur  ordering  that  Jews  should  wear 
black  mantles  and  Jewesses  yellow  mantles  and  veils, 

was  enforced. 

At  the  time  of 
the  expulsion 
from  Spain 
(1492)  many 
Jews  lied  to  Fez, 
but  were  ex- 
pelled by  the 
natives,  who 
feared  an  in- 
crease in  the 
price  of  provi- 
sions. Some  of 
the  refugees 
died  id'  starva- 
tion; I  he  rest 
were    enslaved 

by  the  popula- 
tion, but  were 
later  freed  by  a 
decree  of  the 
governor.      Abu 

Sa'id  III.  sel 
apart  for  them  a 
large  district  in 
the  new  city. 
The  Arabic  language,  which  had  hitherto  been 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  was  now  replaced  by  Spanish. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jew- 
ish population,  according  to  Bcrnaldes,  amounted 
to  10.0110.  according  to  Leo  Africanus  to  5,00(1,  ac- 
cording lo  Mendoi  a  to  1,000.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  the  Jews  had  an  influential  stales 
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man,  Shumcl  al  Barensi,  minister  of  i In-  emir  Sa  'id 

al  Watas,  by  wl i   several   Jews  were   admitted 

to  the  royal  court.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
Mi -viii ids  and  the  Sherifs  a  Spanish  Jew,  Samuel  Al 
valensi,  was  a  political  partizan  of  the  former. 
The  Jewsof  Fez  also  took  pan  in  the  movement 
connected  with  the  person  of  David  Reubeni,  who 
appears  to  Inn  e 
cheated  in 
a  transaction 
entered  into  by 
coi  respondence 

1M  mi  ( 'aim  with 
R .  Cohen,  a 
writer  of  Fez,  in 
1523.  In  1532 
the  Fran,  iscan 
Andre    of    Spo 

leto  hada  public 
disputation  with 
the  Jews,  but 
being  unable  to 

e    any    COn- 

versions.he  com 
mitted  suicide. 
Because  of  the 
persecu- 
tions under  Mu- 
lai  Mohammed 
many  Jewish 
capl  ives  «  i  i  e 
brought    to  Fez 

and    there     ran 

somed  by  the 
c  ii  in  m  unit  y. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at  Al  Kasr  in 
1578,  many  Portuguese  noblemen  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  Jews  in  Fez,  who  ransomed  and  treated  with 
kindness  their  former  oppressors.  In  1670  Fez 
was  the  asylum  of  the  Jews  of  Bus,  expelled  by 
Mulai  Arshid.  In  the  ri  ign  ofhis  successor,  Ismail, 
the  Jews  suffered  greatly  because  of  high  taxes 
When  in  1790  Mulai  Sidi  Mohammed  was  slain 
through  the  sedition  of  his  sun  Mulai  Yazid,  the 
latter  persecuted  the  Jews  because  thej  had  not 
helped  him  against  his  father.  Bouses  and  syna 
ii  .  h  ere  pillaged  and  the  bones  ol  I  he  dead  dis 
interred,  The  condition  of  the  Jewish  community 
did  not  improve  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1834 
a  Jewish  girl,  a  daughter  of  Sol  Hachuel,  was  a 
martyr  to  her  faith,  preferring  death  to  becoming 
the  bride  of  the  sultan.  Her  tomb  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Out  Hi'  a  total  estimated  al  from  mu.  nun  to  15 1 

i  tie  Jew  i  ii  population  of  Fez  a  few  ...  was 

'.i according  to  Balbi,  2,500  according  to  Mordl 

inann.  8,000  according  to  Richardson,  10,000  accord- 
ing tu  Horowitz,  ai  il  30,000 according  to  Mcakin, 
while  the  Alliance  Israelite   Universelle  placed  the 

number  al   12,000.     Over  2,1 died  recently   in  a 

typhus  epidemic,  and  their  number  is  now  esti- 
mated  at   8,000,  most  ol   whom  live  in  New   Fez 

I  in  ii-  are  nineteen  synagogues,  manj  ol  which 
possess  verj  old  scrolls  of  the  Law.    The}  aremostly 

named  after  their  founders  as  Eenesel  Jonathan 
Sevi  ro,  or  Kenesel  Rabbi  Judah  Ann     Fez  possesses 


inii-ii t  a  Jewish 

(Kr 


a  Talmud  Torah  attended  by  about  "inn  pupils,  and 
1  j.i  schools  founded  by  the  Alliance  in  1883 and  1899 
attended  respectively  by  103  boys  and  BO  girls  A 
s\  aod  of  six  rabbis  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  the 
meat-tax  takes  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  ol 
the  Jews.  There  are  no  Jewish  government  officials. 
Thi  Ji  ws  of  Fez  are  i>\  preference  shoemakers  and 

grocers  The 
richer  are  mon 
ey-lenders.  The 
men  wear  cork 
screw  curls  be- 
hind their  .  ii  - 
shave  the  head, 
and  li -.i\  i  a  pig- 
tail pendent 
from  the  top. 
The  women,  who 
are  partly  se 
eluded,  wear  alt- 
er marriage  a 
black  wig  cov- 
ered w  il  h  a  ker- 
chief. Women  in 
mourning  wear 
a  red  head-ker- 
chief, leave  the 
feet  hare,  and 
wear  around  the 
month  part  of 
the  winding- 
sheet  of  t  lu- 
ll e  ail.  Early 
marriages  are 

the  rule. 

Fez  has  produced  several  writers.  Prominent 
among  them  are  the  grammarians  Dunash  ibn 
Labrat,  and  Judah  b.  David  l.layyuj;  Ai.fabi,  and 
the  Karaite  M.is.s  Alfasi  and  members  of  the  Azulai 
family,  authors  of  various  bibliographies  of  Jewish 
literature.  Hay yim  Azulai  emigrated  from  Castile 
to  Fez  in  1492.  Toward  1680  Vidal  ZaiTati.  author 
ol'  "Zuf  Deiiash,"  was  chief  rabbi  of  Fez,  as  was  (e. 
1755  Jacob  i"  a  /.ur.  author  of  "  Mishpaf  Zedakah." 
Fifti  en  years  later  the  chief  rabbi  was  Elijah  /.arl'ati. 
\  former  rabbi  of  Fez,  Jacob  ben  Na'im,  became 
chief  rabbi  ol  Leghorn,  w  here  he  died  in  1800. 

ii  i.  i ,  ii  i  i  -rii  mi.!  i.i  ii  in  ■!.  Encyc.  section  1.,  parts  43  it, 
lip.  r;i  ,  i  ucq.;  Dozy, Oeftch.der  tfawren,  1. 294 et  seq.;  unit*. 
Gesch.  vl. Ill,  156  et  sea. ;  ut.  12. KM;  Marcus  Fischer,  Toledot 

)'i  n/iiii  mil  Prague,  1817:  Urn  Wt'L'u.  Sin  In  I  )'i hmUili,  Nil 
30:  Neubauer,  Medieval  Ji  wish  i  7iron<i  les,  i.  57,  106,  112;  ii. 
lT'.i.  189,  191,  218;  Jose!  ba-Kohen,  SeferDibri  ha-Yamtm, 
irnnsi.  by  Blalloblntzky,  II.,  v..  1075,  London.  1835;  Samuel 
Romanelil,  tf(i«sa',  ed.  BcnlUer-SzlQessy,  pp.  61,63;  Zedner, 
Auswahl  Hfaitor.  StUcke,  pp.  96,  220  ei  sec.;  Kayserllng, 
Oi .,  /.. ./.  rjudt  n  in  Portugal,  pp.  136,  218,  260;  Moses  Men 

■■'hi. melU  Schriftt  n,  111.212;  Notices  et  Extratt* 

des  Manuscripts  du  Rof,  II.  414;  I Afrlcanus,  Descriptlo 

.Winn  ;  Richardson,  Traveh  In  Morocco,  n.  LS9  el  seq., 
London,  I860;  RobUs,  Enter  Auh  ntliali  in  Marokko,  p. 
184;  Pletsch.  Itarokko,  p.  175;  Conrlng,  Morocco,  p.  185; 
Horowitz,  w.ii'.i./....  p.  188;  Bulletin  Ml.  Isr.  1900,  p.  112; 
1901,  pp.  72,  II".;  /..  I>,  M.ti.  xvlll,  329;  /,\  /•:.  J.  kxxv.  306, 
xxxvll.  120,  xxxli.  815;  J.  Q.  B.  Iv.  369 ;  JioJiresbertcJil  des 

Bn  -1. 1 1"  i  > mie.  1894,  p.  31 ;  Btelnscbnelder,  Cat.  BodH. 

cols  B37,  B56.  897,  1087,  1149,  1801,  1784,  2625;  Poznanskl,  In 
/i-i-Z.  'null.  una.  N">    ;  '..  :.  10,  12,  17,  2E 


Residence  at  i 

■■"nil  s.  Aiklman.) 


FEZ,  DAVID  OF.     See  Fl  i 

FIAMETTA,    JOSEPH    BEN 

Kahhi  -I   \n.  mi  a   [tab  :  died  in  1721. 


M.  Sc. 


SOLOMON  : 
His  name  is 
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writ  ton  variously:  Wolf,  in  the  Latin  transcription 
of  his  name,  gives  "Flamneta";  Carmoly  ("Hist, 
des  Medecins  Juifs,"  p.  237)  lias  "Piamita";  and 
Di  litzsch  ("Zur  Geschichte  der  Jiidischen  Poesie," 
p.  74)  gives  "Piatita."  He  was  tlie  father-in-law 
aschneider  says  son-in-lav.  |  of  Samson  Mot 
purgo.iabbi  of  Ancona.  Ee wrote:  "  Widdui,"  atone 
,lh  ,,i  prayersof  the  Italian  rite  included  in  the"Tik 
kim  Shobabim"  of  Moses Zacuto,  Venice,  1712;  "Or 
Boker,"  containing  prayers  and  selihot,  Venice,  1709. 
lie '«  rote  also  an  approbation  to  Nehemiah  Hayun's 
-••(>/.  le-Elohim,"  Berlin,  ITU!,  and  a  panegyric 
poem  on  Abraham  Cohen's  "Kehunnal  Abraham," 
Venice,  1719.  Among  the  Italian  responsa  there  is 
one  regarding  communal  taxation  signed  by  Shab- 
bethai  Panzieri  and  Joseph  Fiametta. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  BWl.  Hehr.  ill.,  No.  976c;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
hul  i  279:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledol  Gednli  Ylsrael  pp. 
32  333;  Stemschneider,  Cat.  »»»•  col.  1460;  Azulai,  Snem 
hOrGedolim,  ii.  in  ;  Mortara,  Indict,  p.  22. 

B   B  JI.   Si.r. 

FICHEL,  BENJAMIN-EUGENE:  French 
painter;  born  in  Paris  Aug.  30,  1826;  died  there 
Fob.  7.  ISilo.  Alter  essaying' historical  painting  he 
turned  his  attention  to  producing  small  genre  pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  Meissonier,  though  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche.  These  he  executed  with 
great  skill  in  technique,  historic  correctness  of  cos 
tume  being  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  composi 
tions.  1  le  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hi  inor 
in  1870.  Some  of  his  genre  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  Munich  in  1879.  " L' Arrivee  a  1* Auberge, "  one 
of  his  best  works,  has  been  since  1863  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Luxembourg  museum  at  Paris;  "La 
Joueuse  de  Lnth"  is  in  the  Stettin  museum.  Other 
works;  -  l.e  Numismate";  "Le  Joueur  du  Vio- 
lon";  "Une  Fete  Foraine  en  1776";  "La  Capture 
d'un  Espion";  " Le  Savetier  et  le  Banquier  " ;  "La 
Belle  Marchande";  " Une Partie d'Echecs " ;  "Chau- 
teurs  Ambulants  ";  "  Le  Rapport  au  General  "  ;  "  La 
Derniere  Acquisition  du  Matae."  Among  his  his- 
torical genre  paintings  may  be  named;  "Le  Due  de 
Choiseul  che/.  l'Abbe  Barthelemy " ;  "La  Nuit  du 
'.'  t  \"ui  1572";  "Fondation  de  l'Academie  Fran- 
chise"; "Bonaparteet  Eugene Beauharnais " ;  "Dau- 
benton  dans  Sou  Laboratoire  ";  "  Lacepede  Ecrivant 
1'Histoire  des  Poissons." 

Fichel's  wife,  net  Jeanne  Samson,  a  pupil  of  her 
husband,  has  exhibited  at  the  Salon  since  1878. 

Bibliography:  Singer,  Ktlnsttei  /■•  c.  vol.  i..  s.v  ;  Larousse, 
Diet.  1st  Supplement,  p.  81i  ;  2d  Supplement,  p.  1248. 
g,  X.    D. 

FIDANQTJE,    JACOB     BEN     ABRAHAM: 
Ii  si  bolar;  died  at  London  in  1701.     He  was 
oi I  the  first  Jews  after  the  Return  to  busy  him- 
self   with   tin-  study    of    rabbinic    literature.      He  is 

the  author  of  notes  on  the  commentary  to  the 
Earlier  Prophets  by  Isaac  Abravanel,  published 
with  the  texl  Hamburg,  1686.  Fidanque  revised 
and  published  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Miklal 
Voti"  by  Solomon  ben  Melek,  Amsterdam,  1685. 

Bibliography:  FDrst,  BibLJud.  I.  200;  Steinschnelder,  Cat. 

Bodl.  No.  l:-'ll ;  z r,  Cot.  //•  or.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  296. 

.!.  I.    Be. 

FIELDS.    See  Agrarian  Laws;  Landlord  wo 

Tl  x  VNT. 


FIG  AND  FIG-TREE:  The  fig-tree  t  l-'inm 
Carica)  and  its  fruit  are  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the 
same  word,  "te'enah"  (Dent.  viii.  8;  Judgesix.  10; 
Num.  xiii.  23;  IIKingsxx.  7);  the  plural,  "te'enim," 
indicating  the  fruit  .as  distinct  from  the  tree.  Ac- 
cording to  Lagarde  ("Mittheilungen,"  i.  58  et  seq  I, 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  not  found  originally  in 
any  other  Semitic  language  indicates  that  the  fig  is 
indigenous  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  Semites  (see  also  Guidi,  "Delia  Sede 
Primitiva  dei Popoli  Semitici,"  p.  35).  "Te'enah" 
is  the  common  term  for  "tig";  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  it  denotes  the  tigs  which  ripen  in  Au- 
gust and  form  the  largest  crop.  The  early  tigs, 
appearing  in  March  or  April  and  ripening  in  Junes 
are  called  "bikkurah."  In  the  Revised  Version  this 
word,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  is  uniformly 
rendered  by  "first  ripe  fig"(Isa.  xxviii.  4;  Micah 
vii.  1;  Hoseaix.  10).  The  early  tig  was  considered 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  Hebrews.  The  late  or  given 
tigs,  which  sometimes  ripen  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  occasionally  remain  on  the  tree  during  the  win- 
ter months,  are  called  "pa-,"  whence  the  Greek 
Sr/Sipn^i/  ("the  house  of  green  tigs").  They  are  al- 
luded to  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  where  the  Vulgate  lightly 
translates  "paggeha"  by  "grossos  suos,"  i.e.,  "its 
given  tigs."  The  term  "kayi/.."  primarily  meaning 
"the  harvest  of  fruits"  and  "summer  fruits" 
(Jer.  xlviii.  32;  Isa.  xvi.  9),  is  sometimes  lisedfor 
the  tig  itself,  probably  for  the  late  tig  (II  Sam.  xvi. 
1 ;  Amos  viii.  12). 

The  fig  was  one  of  the  principal  fruits  of  Pales- 
tine, even  before  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  into 
the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Figs  were 
sometimes  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  called  "de- 
belah"  onaccountof  their  round  shape.  These  were 
used  as  food  (I  Sam.  xxx.  12)  and  as  a  remedy  for 
boils (II Kings  xx.  7 ; Isa.  xxxviii.  21).  "Figleaves" 
are  mentioned  as  the  material  of  the  "aprons"  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  7),  these  leaves  being  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  Palestinian  tree. 

The  fig-tree  was  associated  with  the  vine  as  au 
emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity  (Micah  iv.  4;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  Hi).  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the 
fig-crop  and  the  destruction  of  the  tig-tree  were  re- 
garded as  a  misfortune  and  as  a  punishment  from 
God  (Ps.  cv.  33).  In  Jot  ham's  parable  (Judges  ix.) 
the  fig  is  distinguished  for  its  sweetness  and  good 
fruit. 

Bibliography:  P.  Bourdals,  Ftore  de  In  Bible,  Paris,  1879 j 
It  Tristram.  Tin  Natural  History  of  tin-  llihle.  I.<>ndun, 
1889. 

E.  G.  H.  u-    a- 

FIGAH  (nj'S)  :  River  in  the  Damascene,  affluent 
of  the  Barada  (the  Biblical  "Abana").  "Figah" 
comes  from  the  Greek  vvryv,  and  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  name"Ain  Fijah,"  the  chief  source  of  the 
Barada.  Reland  has  identified  it.  with  Pliny's 
"Pagida"  ("Palsestina,"  i.  290),  and  Schwarz, 
wrongly,  with  the  Biblical  Pharpar("Das  Heilige 
Land,"  p.  31).  The  Figah  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Mishnah  (Parah  viii.  HI)  as  a  troubled  stream,  the 
water  of  which  was  unfit  for  sacrificial  uses. 
Nevertheless,  it    is  supposed    to   be  one  of  the   four 

rivers  which  surround  Palestine  (B.  B.  74b). 
Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Geagraphie  ihi  Tnlnniil.  p. 32. 
,;  M.   Ski.. 
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FIGO  (PIGO),  AZARIAH  BEN  EPHRAIM  : 
Preacher  al  Venici  .  died  at  Rovigo  L647.  Figo 
was  an  excellent  scribe,  and  the  scrolls  which  lie 
wrote  are  highly  prized.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Iggerol  u-Teshubot;"  letters  and  responsa,  pub 
lisbed  in  a  similar  work  entitled  "Be'er  Sheba'," 
Venice,  1G14 ;  "  Giddule  Terumah,"  a  i  asuistic  com- 
mentary on  Samuel  ha  Sardi's  "Sefer  ba-Terumot," 
ib.  1643;  "Binah  la-'Ittim,"  seventj  five  sermons 
for  Saturdays  and  holidays  (ib.  1647-48),  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions  and  is  still  very 
popular  w  itli  Eastern  .lews. 

Bibliography:  Aziuat,  Shew  harOednlim,  I.  77:  Berliner, 

/»<<"'   .1' i».  i>.  131,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  1881 ;  Furst, 

280. 

M    Sel. 

FILEHNE.     SeePosEW. 

FILIPOWSKI  (PHILLIP),  HIRSCH  :  Math- 
ematician, linguist,  and  editor;  born  at  Wirballen, 

Russia,  1810;  died  in  London,  England,  July  22, 
1872.  At  an  earlj  age  lie  showed  great  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  mathematics  and  languages,  and 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  Polish  schoolmasti  r  «  ho 
fly  aided  him  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
a  modern  education.  In  1839  lie  emigrated  to  Lon- 
don, lien-  he  was  at  tirst  employed  as  teacherin 
a  Jewish  school,  at  the  same  time  preparing  him 
self  for  his  I'm  ure  career  as  a  mathematician  and  au- 
thor. His  first  work  was  "  Mo'ed  Mo'adim,"  on  the 
Jewish,  Karaite,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  cal- 
endars, with  i  allies  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  six 
thousand  I  London,  1846;  republished  1863).  In  1847 
he  edited  a  Hebrew  annual,  " Ha- Asif,"  containing 
various  essa]  s  on  Hebrew  literature  and  mathemat- 
ics (London  and  Leipsic,  184'.l).  He  edited  for  the 
Jewish  Antiquarian  Society  the  "Mihhar  ha-Peni- 
nim "  of  Ibii  Gabirol;  appended  to  it  is  "Megillat 
Anteyukas,"  Aramaic  text,  with  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish translations  ]>\  the  editor  (London,  1851)  He 
edited  also:  "Sefer  ha  'Ibbur,"  by  Abraham  ben 
I.Iiyya  (London,  1851);  "Sefer  Ma/n  I  la  Kesef,"  b) 
A/ariah  dei  Rossi  (Edinburgh,  1854);  "Mahberet," 
by  Menahem  ben  Saruk  (London,  1854);  "Teshubot 
Dunash  ben  Labrat,"  with  critical  notes  by  Dukes 
and  Kirehin  iin  (London,  1855);  "Sefer  Yuhasin  ha- 
shalem,"  by  Abraham  Zacuto,  with  notes  by  Jai  ob 
l-'.niden  (London,  1857).  Appended  to  the  last 
tioned  work  are :  (1)  Josephus,  "Contra  Apio 
Ik-mi  " :  (2)  "Binyan  Herodes,"  a  description  of 
Herod's  Temple;  (8)"Iggeret  flab  Sherira  Gaon"; 
i  "Iggeret  Abraham  Farissol," on  the  Ten  Tribes; 
5)  "  [ggi  rel  STehoshua1  ben  Nun." 

Filipowski  was  also  employed  as  an  actuary  at 
Edinburgh.  In  this  capacity  he  published  a  work 
Villi  Logarithms  "  i  I  slid,  u  hi.  h  established  his 
nana-  among  mathematicians,  In  1857  he  tt 
lated  Napier's  "Canon  of  Logarithms"  from  the 
Latin  into  English,  and  iii  1864  66  he  edited  Baily's 
'  Doi  trine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assure 

In  1862  he  designed  a  font  of  Hebrew  type  with 
the  vow  ri  points  attached  to  the  li  tters,  from  which  a 
poi  k't  edition  of  a  Hebrew  prayer  book  was  printed, 
containing  also  an  English  translation  by  him.  In 
1867  he  founded  the  "Hebrew  National,"  a  journal 
which  lived  but  six  months.  His  last  work  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Biblical   Prophecies"  (London, 


1870),  on  the  Jewish  position  in  regard  to  the  Biblical 

prophecies  and  the  Messiah.     In  appreciation  of  his 

services  to  antiquarian  research  he  was  elected  a  fel 

low  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  for  his  actuarial 

work  a  fellow  of  the  Societj  of  Actuaries. 

Bibliography:  Goldberg,  In  Ba-Magaid,  1872, pp 

ha-Sifnd,  1. 72-74 ;  FOrst,  Btbl.  Jud.  ill.  85 ; 
Zeltlln,  BfM.  PottrMi  ndeU.  pi>.  83  85. 

it.  R.  M.  B. 

FINANCE:  The  supplying  of  capital  for  large 
undertakings,  a  characteristic  of  modern  form-  ol 

commerce.  As  distinguished  from  the  more  passive 
side  of  banking,  the  reception  of  deposits,  it  may  be 
bed  as  the  active  aspect  of  a  banker's  opera- 
tions. The  earliest  beginnings  of  finance  are  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  money-lending  of  the  Middle  A.  - 
(see  Usury).  In  the  modern  form,  however,  the  ori- 
i  financial  operations  came  with  the  need  of  large 
sums  to  supply  the  armies  of  the  Hapsburgsand  the 
Valois  in  the  sixteenth  century  (see  Ehrenburg, 
" Zeitalter der  Fugger ").  Jews  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  exi-ept  in  so  far  as  the  Antwerp  firm  of 
Mendesmay  have  assisted  Charles  V.  It  was  only 
with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital  in  Jewish 
hands  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, when  such  capital  was  to  a  certain  extent  free 
from  government  interference,  that  any  Jewish  ac- 
tivity in  finance  began.  The  court  Jews  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  capi- 
tal by  the  purchase  of  loot  during  the  Thirty  Years 
war,  and  the  Jewish  frequenters  of  the  Amsterdam 

bourse  (of   Which    the    London    exchange   is  only   a 

••  filial  ")  in  the  eighteenth  cent  ury,  vt  ere  t  he  earliest 
examples  of  Jewish  financiers. 

When  Napoleon  captured  Holland,  the  financial 
center  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  league  was  trans- 
ferred to  Frankfort  on-the-Main.  where  the  house  ol 
Rothschild  obtained  its  prominent  position  in  the 
financial  world. 

With  the  peace  oi  1815  came  the  beginnings  of 
international  finance,  in  which  industrial  operations 
in  our  country  were  assisted  by  loans  from  financiers 
of  other  countries.  The  Jews,  through  their  inter 
national  position,  were  the  tirst  to  com  lane  into  syn- 
dicates for  such  purposes,  and  the  earlier  stages  of 

national    loans  and    the    larger  industrial   operations 
— especially  those  relating  to  railways — were  largely 

financed  by  means  of  Jewish  capital.     V.\  en  in  cases 

where,  as  in    England   and   the  United    States,  there 

were  large  bodies  of  capitalists  read)   to  advance 
ney,  the  actual  operation  was  often  conducted  by 

ne   ins  of  Jewish    linns.      The    practise   initialed  by 

the  Rothschilds  of  having  several  brothers  of  a 
firm  establish  branches  in  the  different  financial 
ecu  i  ers  was  followed  by  other  Jewish  financiers,  like 
the  Bischoffsheims,  Pereires,  Seligmans,  Lazards, 
and  others,  and  these  financiers  by  their  integrity 
and  financial  skill  obtained  credit  not  alone  with 
their  Jewish  confreres,  but  with  the  banking  frater 
nity  in  general.  By  this  means  Jewish  finan- 
ciers obtained  an  increasing  share  of  international 
finance  during  the  middle  and  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  The  head  of  the  whole  group 
was  the  Rothschild  family,  for  whose  operations  see 
Rothschild.      i>i    more   recent   years  non-Jewish 

financiers    have     learned     the    same     cosmopolitan 
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method,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  control  is  now  rather 
less  than  more  in  Jewish  bands  than  formerly.  Fur 
further  details  sec  the  respective  countries  and 
Banking 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jewish  financiers  of  one 
country,  <>r  of  all  countries,  are  in  any  sense  com- 
bined in  for e  fund  for  financial  operations.     On 

the  contrary,  Jewish  firms  compete  very  keenly 
with  one  another,  and  the  more  ambitious  among 
the  smaller  linns  are  always  combining  to  divert 
business  from  the  larger  and  older  institutions. 
Still,  tin-  existence  of  branches  of  various  firms  in 
different  countries  often  enables  them  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  foreign  Jewish  capital  in  any  large 
operations  to  this  extent. 

As  regards  the  special  directions  in  which  Jewish 
finance  has  been  directed,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  state  and  muni- 
Special  cipal  loans  in  Europe  were  largely  in 
Activity.  Jewish  hands  The  Sterns  and  Gold- 
smids,  for  example,  financed  Portugal 
almost  exclusively.  In  railways,  however,  Jewish 
activity  was  not  so  prominent,  though  Baron  de 
Hirsch  in  Turkey,  the  Rothschilds  in  France, 
Strousberg  in  Rumania,  PoliakofT  and  Speyer  & 
Co.  in  Russia,  and  more  recently  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  important  factors  in 
railway  financing.  Jewish  financial  interests  have 
rarely  been  connected  with  industrials,  except  as  re- 
gards siime  of  the  precious  stones  and  metals,  the 
Rothschilds  controlling  mercury,  Barnato  Bros,  and 
Werner.  Beit  &  Co.  diamonds,  and  the  firms  of 
Lewisohn  Brothers  and  Guggenheim  Sons  control- 
ling copper,  and  to  some  extent  silver.  Perhaps  the 
must  important  operation  financed  by  Jewish  capi- 
tal in  recent,  years  has  been  the  great  dam  of  the 
Nile,  the  capital  for  which  was  furnished  by  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel.  It  is,  however,  mainly  in  the  dine 
tion  of  foreign  loans  that  there  lias  been  any  definite 
predominance  of  Jewish  financiers,  this  being  due,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  international  relations  of  the 
larger  Jewish  firms. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  account  that  Jewish 
financiers  could  not  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
various  crises  of  t lie  last  thirty  years,  as  has  often 
been  charged  against  them  by  anti-Semitic  writers. 
Such  crises  have  almost  invariably  been  caused 
b\  ovi  rspeculalion  in  industrials,  in  which  Jewish 
capital  has  rarely  been  invested.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  tiny  appear  to  be  rarely  affected  by  such 
occurrences  as  the  "  Uracil  "  of  1*73  in  Germany,  or 
Hie  Baring  panic  of  1893  in  England,  which  was 
tided  over  mainly  by  the  influence  oj  tin  Roths- 
childs. Indeed,  the  history  of  Jewish  finance  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  any  tendency  to  rash 
speculation.  The  namesol  Mites  in  Fiance,  Strous- 
berg in  Germany,  and  Baron  Grant  in  England  are 
almost  the  only  examples  of  reckless  speculation  on 
a  large  scale  among  Jews,  though  the  operations  of 
Baron  de  Hirsch  are  stated  to  have  been  sometimes 
characterized  by  remarkable  financial  audacity,  only 
justified  by  success.  As  contrasted  with  the  gen 
era!  run  of  dealers  in  capital,  Jews  have  shown  them- 
selves especially  cautious,  and  no  case  is  known  of 
any  large  '•corner'  having  been  attempted  by 
Jewish  financiers. 


Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  one  particular 
organization  with  which  Jewish  financiers  have  been 
especially  connected.      The  stock  exchange  finds  ils 

function  in  modern  capitalism  in  "ma- 

The  king  a  market  "  for  all  kinds  of  securi- 

Stock         ties.     Here,  undoubtedly,  Jews  have 

Exchange,    taken  a  prominent  part,  though  at  first 

sight  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  be 
exceptionally  large.  In  the  London  Stock  Ex-change 
they  were  only  5  per  cent  in  188.1  (Jacobs,  "Stud- 
ies in  Jewish  Statistics,"  p.  38),  and  in  that  of  New 
York  the  Jews  appear  to  have  only  128  out  of  the 
1,150  members — a  little  more  than  10  per  cent: 
whereas  Jews  form  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  York,  and  much  more 
than  that  percentage  of  the  business  section.  But 
on  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  majority 
of  these  arc  concentrated  in  the  foreign  market ;  and 
here  undoubtedly  the  Jews  till  a  particular  function, 
that  is,  in  accommodating  prices  in  international 
finance.  It  has  been  stated  that  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  foreign  market  at  Frankfort, 
and  nearly  as  many  at  Berlin,  are  of  Jewish  origin. 
The  Prussian  law  against  options  was  declared  to 
be  influenced  by  anti-Semitic  desire  to  undermine 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Jews  on  these  mar- 
kets; but  as  their  activity  was  mainly  connected 
with  the  Foreign  Exchange  or  Arbitrage  Market, 
the  law  was  ineffective,  and  is  about  to  be  repealed. 
The  activity  of  Jews  in  this  latter  direction  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  work  as  foreign  ex- 
change-brokers, the  movement  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  the  world  being  largely  directed  by 
Jewish  hands,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
one  country  and  another  being  largely  determined 
by  them.  It  is  only  in  this  direction  that  there  can 
be  any  mention  made  of  Jewish  finance  as  such. 

The  chief  Jewish  firms  of  financial  importance,  be- 
sides the  Rothschilds,  are  those  of  Camondo,  Fould, 
Pereire,  and  Bischoffsheim  in  Paris;  Montague, 
Sassoon,  and  Stern  in  London;  Bleichriider,  War- 
schauer,  and  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin;  Gi'mzburg  in 
Russia;  and  Kuhn.  Loeb  ifc  Co.,  Seligman,  and 
Lazard  in  the  United  States.  The  members  of  some 
of  these  firms  have  terminated  their  connection  with 
the  Jewish  faith,  but  still  maintain  connections  with 
their  Jewish  relations.  It  is  characteristic  of  these 
and  of  most  Jewish  financial  firms  that  they  do  not 
lose  I  heir  identity  in  joint-stock  companies,  hut  re- 
tain personal  control  of  the  business.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  other  banking  firms  which  have 
no  specific  family  heads  hut  are  mainly  controlled 
by  Jews  and  run  by  Jewish  capital,  as.  for  instance, 
the  Dresdner  Bank,  the  Handels  Gesellschaft,  and 
National  Union  Bank  of  Berlin,  and  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  Paris. 
I! iii.iiai'hv:   W.  Siiiiiimrt,   Der  Moderne  KapUaHnmus, 

Leipsie,  l'.Ktt. 

J. 

FINCKENSTEIN,  RAPHAEL  :  German  pliy- 
sician and  poet;  born  at  Breslau  Nov.  in.  IS'.'S;  died 
there  Jul]  31,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  university  of  his  native  town,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1850. 
The  same  year  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
ill    Breslau.   and   in    lS,"i4   became  at   the    university 
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prival  docent  in  the  history  and  geography  of  medi- 

ind  in  epidemioli 

He  contributed   to  the   medical   journals  many 

■  ";i\  s  on  liU  specialty  .  and  is  the  author  of  several 

works,  among  which tnay  be  mentioned  "  I  >e  Furori 

busEpidemicis,"  Breslau,  lsa* ;  and  "  Zur  Geschichte 

ilrr  Syphilis  die  Aeltesten Spanischen  Nachricbten 

iibir  Diese  Krankheit  und  ilas  Gedicht  des  Francesco 

de   Villalobos  vom  Jahre   1498,"   ib.    1870. 

Finckenstein  also  wrote:    "Dichter  und  Aerzte," 

Breslau,  lMi:>;  and  "Bei  Saarbriicken,"  1870,  a  one 

play,  which  was  very  successful  cm  the  German 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

F.  T.   II 

FINDER   OF  PROPERTY:    In  law  he   who 

finds  anil    lakes    up    1"-;    : I-   acquires  Ihrnhi    a 

Bpecial  ownership  as  first  occupant  against  all  the 
world  excepting  the  true  owner.     The  duly.  bow 
ever,  to  seek  out  the  true  owner  and  to  restore  the 
lost  tilings  to  him  is  imposed  on  the  Israelite,  first 
as  iii  lusi  cattle  or  beasts  of  burden,  and  then  in 

general  terms  as  follows:  "and  thus  shall 
thou  do  In  his  garment:  and  thus  shalt  thou  do  to 
all  tin-  losl  property  of  thy  brother  which  is  losi 
from  him  and  thou  mayest  find,  thou  canst  not 
withdraw  thyself"  (Deut.  xxii.  1-:!.  Hebr  |. 

Thus  the  law  of  things  lust  and  found  falls  into 
I  wo  pails:  (1 )  respecting  the  person  who  is  the  true 
tinder  and  gains  Ihe  qualified  ownership;  (2)  defi- 
ning his  duties  to  the  owner.  The  latter  pari  is 
i  in  in-  a  question  of  morals  and  of  conscience  than  of 
to  be  determined  by  the  courts.  This  is  aside 
from  tin-  question  arising  in  regard  In  losl  and 
found  documents. 

1.  The  first  pan  of  flu-  law  has  been  developed 
by  tin-  rabbinical  authorities  without  flu-  aid  of 
Scriptural  texts.  Tin-  qualified  ownership  depends 
in  the  main  upon  such  acts  of  occupation  as  in  the 
case  of  a  purchase  would  vest  title  in  tin-  buyer — 
i.e.,  upon  flu-  "kinyan"  (acquisition),  fully  ex 
plained  under  Alienation  ami  Acquisition.  In- 
animate things  are  "  found  "  by  seizing  them,  not  by 
seeing  them  (B.  M.  i.),  while  domestic  animals  are 
"acquired  "  by  leading  or  pulling  them  {ib.  Mishnah, 
ii  8,4).  Things  maj  also  be  found  by  dependents: 
everything  found  by  a  man's  minor  children,  his 
n  ife,  or  his  bondmen  belongs  t->  him  (ib.  v.  5). 

•_'    There  an-  special  laws  relating  to  the  finding 
of  lost   writings,  it  bring  enjoined,  on  grounds  of 
public  policy,  that  certain  classes  shall  not  l»-  re 
turned  to  theirowners.     Foremost  among  these  are 

I-  ini-  debt.     Tin-  sages,  overruling   H pin 

ion   of   II    \b  ir,  say   such   bonds  should   not    be  re 

turned,  though  they  contai lien  i  lausi  .  tor  the 

court  might  declare  the  absence  of 
Lost  Deeds,  such  a  clause  a  nun-  mistake  of  the 
scrivener,  .-mil  might  thus  enforce  the 
bond  against  innocent  purchasers  oi  tin-  deb 
land,  after  tin-  amount  of  ii  had  been  paid  "II  mhI 
tin-  document  l"si  or  thrown  away  by  flu-  debtor 

In  the  rase  of  a  bill  of  divorce    a  if  ed  "I  inaniimis 

sioii.  a  last  will,  a  d I  of  Lift,  or  an  acquittance, 

the  finder  should  not  return  the  document ;  for  it  is 
probable  thai  after  it  had  been  written  the  grantor, 
V.— 2.r> 


donor,  etc.,  decided  not  i"  put  it  in  force.     A  letter 

■  i  \i-i-i;  \isi  mi  %  i .  however,  a  grant  of  alimony, 
a  deed  attesting  a  halizah  or  refusal  ia  woman's  re- 
fusal to  ratify  a  marriage  concluded  fur  her  in 
infamy  ;  see  Mil  n),  a  deed  for  si  lection  ot  arbiti  i  - 

ii    any   other  judicial   writing — all   these   Ihe  tinder 

sin  mid  return.  Writings  found  in  a  pocketbook,  in  a 
writin    '  or  in  a  bundle  of  deeds  should   be 

returned;  thai  is,  when  three  or  more  an-  tied  to- 

gether  (Hi.  S;  compare  (Jeniara  ad  lot  I  Deeds  or 
bonds  found  among  a  man's  own  papers  but  which 
he  ean  not  account  for  must  lie  left  there;  thai  is, 
must  not  be  returned  to  Ihe  parlies  mentioned  in 
Ihe  deeds  or  the  bonds,    unless   they  bear  some  in- 

dorsemi  nts  or  riders  for  his  guidance  (ib.). 
'flu-  finder  must,  as  a  rule,  advertise  ("hakriz") 

for  the  true  owner. 

But  some  things  which  can  hardly  be  identified, 
and  which  the  owner  has  presumably  "given  up 
in  despair"  ("yi'esh"),  the  finder  may  keep  with- 
out advertising.  ,  »/..  grain,  fruits,  or 
Finds  to  Be  copper  coins  scattered  about,  small 
Advertised,  sheaves  on  the  common  thrashing- 
ground,  round  cakes  of  figs,  etc.  But 
when  articles  even  of  this  elass  contain  anything  that 
distinguishes  them  they  musl  be  advertised ;  for  in- 
stance, if  there  is  a  piece  of  pottery  among  the  figs. 

Fowls  tied  together  by   their  wings,  found  be 

hind  a  hedge  or  behind  a  stone  fence  or  on  Ihe  foot- 
paths of  a  Held,  must  not  be  touched;  for  should 
they  be  removed  and  advertised.  Ihe  owner  would 
bave  no  means  of  identifying  them  Articles  found 
covered  up  in  a  dung  heap  must  not  be  taken; 
for  they  are  evidently  not  lost,  bul  hidden  away. 
Things  found  in  a  very  old  wall  or  stone-heap  may 
be  kepi,  for  they  probably  belonged,  if  found  in  the 
Boly    Land,  lo  the  ancient  Oanaanites,  or  to  one  of 

sin ither  forgotten   nation.       If  found   in   a   new 

wall,  and  in  the  outer  half  of  the  wall's  I  hickness. 
lb.  \    belong  to  Ihe  tinder;  if  in  the  inner  half,  to  Ihe 

master  of  the  house  In  the  former  case  it  is  sup- 
posed that  some  one  passing  on  the  highway  lias 
placed  them  in  the  wall. 

Things  found  before  the  counter  in  a  store  are  the 
properly  of  the  finder,  having  presumably  been 
dropped  by  a  customer ;  what  is  found  behind  the 
counter  belongs  to  the  storekeeper;  and  so  with  a 

money  changer. 

The  Scripture  text,  ii  is  explained,  names  specific- 
ally a  garment,  because  il  is  Ihe  best  type  of 
an  article  that  can  be  identified  and  for  which  an 
owner  is  apt   to  look;    hence  everj    found  article 

Which    has    these    two    characteristics 

Garments    musl    be    advertised    by  ihe  finder. 

Typical.  Nothing  can  be  legally  found  that 
has  not  first  been  losi .  A  cow  oi  an 
ass  which  is  grazing  along  the  highway  is  not 
all  ass  with  his  gear  hanging  upside  down 
or  a  cow  grazing  in  I  he  vineyards  is  lost  ;  and  Ihe 
finder  lies  under  the  duty,  enjoined  by  Scrip- 
ture iDcul.   \\ii     1-2),  of   returning  the  beast,  and 

II -Ii    il    runs  oil' even  lour  or  five  times,  lie  must 

still    bring    il    back,  and   In-  musl    not  charge  mora 

for  his  time  than  a  workman  out  of  employment 
would  be  willing  in  take  for  ihe  time  occupied  in 

such  a  task.      If  the  lost    article  is   in   a   large  basket 
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or  sack,  and  the  finder  is  an  old  gentleman  whose 
dignity  would  suffer  by  carrying  it  along  the  street 
or  road,  he  is  excused  from  carrying  it  himself  to 
the  owner;  but  he  should  notify  him  of  his  find. 

As  regards  the  use  of  anything  found,  a  beast  that 
"  works  and  eats"  should  be  set  to  working  and  eat- 
ing while  it  waits  for  the  true  owner:  one  that 
eats  and  does  Dot  work  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds laid  away.  The  rules  in  detail  as  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  keeping  sundry  kinds  of  animals  can 
not  be  here  discussed.  Where  money  is  raised  by 
the  sale  of  lost  and  found  things,  the  finder  may  use 
the  money,  but  in  any  event  lie  is  responsible  for  its 
loss;  but  when  money  itself  is  lost  and  found  he 
should  keep  it  unused ;  and  he  is  not  responsible 
as  a  hired  keeper  would  be,  except  for  negligence. 
Such  is  also  the  liability  for  goods  still  unclaimed. 
He  who  finds  books  should  read  from  them  once  in 
thirty  days;  if  he  can  not  read,  he  should  turn  them 
over  at  such  intervals;  but  he  should  not  use  them 
for  study,  nor  let  another  man  read  with  him.  He 
who  finds  coverings  (<  g.,  bedspreads)  should  shake 
and  spread  them  out  once  in  thirty  days — not  by  way 
of  display  on  his  own  behalf,  but  for  better  preserva- 
tion. Silver  and  copper  vessels  the  finder  may  put 
to  use,  but  not  so  as  to  wear  or  injure  them.  Vessels 
of  gold  and  glass  he  should  not  touch  at  all. 

According  to  the  Mishnah  (ib.  ii.  6),  under  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  R.  Judah,  the  advertisement 
— of  course,  by  word  of  mouth — is  to  be  continued 
for  the  three  festivals  (Passover,  Weeks,  Booths) 
next  following,  and  for  seven  da3'S  thereafter.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Temple  this  was  done  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  the  owner  being  absent  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem;  but  by  an  "in- 
Mode  stitution  "  made  by  the  sages  after  the 
of  Adver-     Temple's  fall,  announcement  was  to 

tisement.  be  made  for  a  shorter  time  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  houses  of  study.  At  times 
when  men  of  violence  (D'DJN)  claimed  all  things  lost 
and  found  as  perquisites  of  the  crown,  the  finder 
would  be  justified  in  doing  no  more  than  telling  the 
fact  to  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  (see 
Bertinoro  on  the  Mishnah.  I.e. ;  Shulhau  'Aruk,  Hos- 
hen  Mishpat,  207,  3). 

The  announcement  is  made  in  very  general  terms, 
such  as;  "  Who  has  lost  coius  [or  garments,  or  a  do- 
mestic  animal  ],  let  him  come  and  describe  the  marks 
of  identification."  These  marks  should  be  very 
clear,  or  the  property  should  not  be  given  up;  and  if 
-the  applicant  is  known  as  a  cheat,  it  should  not  be 
delivered  to  him  unless  he  brings  witnesses.  In  lat- 
ter days,  when  cheats  became  numerous,  the  courts 
adopted  the  rule  of  calling  on  the  applicant  for  wit- 
nesses as  to  his  good  character;  otherwise,  besides 
describing  identifying  marks,  he  would  have  to  prove 
his  ownership  by  witnesses.  Between  an  applicant 
who  describes  the  identifying  marks  on  a  found  arti- 
cle and  one  who  proves  his  ownership  by  witnesses, 
the  latter  prevails. 

The  active  duty  of  the  tinder  to  take  care  of  lost 
goods  and  to  return  them  to  the  owner  ("of  thy 
brother,"  Dent.  xxii.  3),  imposed  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  applies  only  when  the  owner  is  an  Israel- 
ite; in  fact,  no  aid  is  to  be  given  to  an  idolater  by 
such  service.    However,  if  the  finder  treats  a  Gentile 


fairly  ("to  sanctify  the  Name")  by  impressing  the 
outside  world  with  the  honesty  of  Israel,  he  deserves 
praise.  An  Israelite  who  denies  his  faith  or  defies 
the  Law  is  not  entitled  to  the  finder's  active  care 
and  work  in  returning  lost  property. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  w  here  a  ( ■entile  leaves  his 
implements  at  night  in  the  open  air,  Israelites  ought 
to  take  them  under  cover  to  save  them  from  thieves 
(Tex.  Git.  v.).  If  the  Gentile  or  infidel  learns  of  the 
whereabouts  of  his  goods,  his  title  is  not  affected  by 
his  status. 

Bibliography:  Mishnah  It.  M.  i.,il.;  Gemara  en  same; 
YTad\  Gezelah,  xi.-xviii. ;  Shvlltan  'Aruk,  }l<>.<ln:n  Mish- 
pat, 25^271. 

s.  s  L.  N.  D. 

FINES  AND  FORFEITURE  (Ojp):  A  fine  or 

forfeiture,  in  the  sense  either  that  a  sum  of  money 
is  to  be  paid,  or  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  man's 
property  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  king  or  com- 
monwealth by  way  of  punishment  for  an  offense,  is 
unknown  to  Jewish  law  as  understood  by  the  sages. 
The  general  forfeiture  of  estate,  in  tin'  case  of  poll) 
ical  offenders  put  to  death  by  the  king's  government, 
was  a  controverted  point  among  the  Rabbis.  Ac- 
cording to  some  rabbis  the  estate  went  to  the  king: 
but  it  seems  that  there  was  no  real  tradition  con- 
erning  the  matter,  as  the  only  precedent  cited  in 
connection  with  this  controversy  is  the  case  of  Na- 
both  in  I  Kings  xxi.  18(Sanh.  4sb;  compare  Tosef., 
ib.  4).  The  payment  of  a  lixed  sum  is  in  some  cases 
imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law  upon  a  wrong-doer;  but 
the  money  is  paid  to  the  injured  party  or  his  repre- 
sentative, not  to  the  sovereign  or  the  community. 
Four  cases  are  given  in  the  Torah  in  which  a  fixed 
sum  (the  "mulcta"  of  Roman  law)  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  wrong  doer  to  the  injured  party:  (1)  where 
an  ox  whose  owner  has  been  forewarned  kills  the 
bondman  or  bondwoman  of  another,  in  which  case 
the  mulct  is  thirty  shekels  (see  SnEKEi,),  to  be  paid 
to  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  32);  (2)  where  a  man  rav- 
ishes a  damsel  (mjU)  who  is  not  betrothed,  the  mulct 
being  fifty  shekels,  payable  to  the  damsel's  father 
(Deut.  xxii.  29):  (3)  where  a  newly  married  husband 
untruly  accuses  his  wife  of  having  lost  her  virginity 
before  marriage,  the  mulct  being  a  hundred  sheki  Is 
(Deut.  xxii.  19);  (4)  where  a  girl  is  seduced,  the 
amount  of  the  mulct,  given  by  inference  only  (Ex. 
xxii.  l(i),  being  fifty  shekels. 

Cases  2  and  4  are  fully  treated  in  the  .Mishnah 
(Ket.  iii.  1-4).  The  ravisher  and  seducer  are  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  the  mulct,  though  not  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  paj  mint.  Case  3,  that  of 
him  who  "  brings  out  an  evil  name."  is  the  only  one 
in  which  an  offender  gets  a  twofold  punishment, 
paying  a  line  and  receiving  forty  Stripes. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  tines  or  mulcts  may  only 
be  imposed  by  a  court  made  up  wholly  of  ordained 
judges.  Maimonides,  dealing  with  law  already  ob- 
solete in  his  day.  treats  the  subject  in  his  "  Yad  "  as 
follows:  Case  1  in  Hilkot  Nizke  Mamon;  2  and  4  in 
Na'arah  Betulah,  1,  lb  et  seq. ;  '■'•  in  Na'arah,  8. 

While  neither  Bible  nor  .Mishnah  knows  aught 
of  a  fine  payable  to  the  community,  a  jurisdiction 
grew  up  in  the  Diaspora  by  which  the  rabbinical 
courts  in  an  emergency  would  inflict  fines,  payable 
into  some  communal  funds,  for  some  crying  public 
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offense  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  2);  for 
instance,  on  men  keeping  false  scales,  weights,  oi 
measures,  and  like  (ib.  231,  2). 

-   -.  .  L.   N.   1>. 

FINGER  illchi.  i'2VX.  pi.  mj'TiS :  Ajamaic, 
N1'2V  or  KJQ I) :  Oneof  the  digits.  In  the  Bible  the 
tit  in  JJ2XK  is  sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  si 
denoting  power,  direction,  or  immediate 
"Thy  heavens,  the  w>rks  of  thy  fingers  [of  thy 
power],"  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps,  viii,  8)  "  I  ibl  oi 
written  with  the  fingei  [by  the  direction]  of 
God"  (Ex.  \\\i.  18).  (in  beholding  the  fourth 
hicli  they  were  unable  to  imitate,  the  ma' 
gicians  said:  "This  is  the  finger  [power]  of  God" 
it'/',  viii.  lit).  The  linger  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  a  measure  of  length  (Jer.  lii.  21).  rutting  forth 
the  finger  was  an  insulting  gesture  (Isa.  lviii.  9) — 
probably  the  thumb  between  the  firsl  and  middle 

lingers. 

Although  eaeli  finger  must  have   had  a  special 
designation,  the  namesof  only  three  are  found  in  the 
Bible:    (1)  j.'2'iX    which,  besides  being  a  common 
name,  means  especially  the  index-finger;  (2)  jro,  the 
thumb  (in  the   Mishnah,  HljX-  7HU. 
Names.      K3vf>N) ;  and  (3)  pp,  the  ear-finger.    In 
the  Talmud  the  names  of  the  five  fin- 
are:  yfii,  tin- thumb:  ynvx.  the  index-finger; 
ncx.  the  middle  linger;  nv";p,  the  ting  linger,  and 
mi.  the  ear-finger.     Normal  fingers  and  toes  consist, 
according  to  the  Mishnah,  of  six  joints  (Oh.  i    8). 
The  fin  ;ers  form  the  subject  of  certain  Talmudical 
laws  relating  to  the    priestly  benediction  (nK'SW 

Q'D3).      Only  those  priests  whose  fingers  were  with 

out  blemish  were  allowed  to  deliver  the  blessing 
(Meg.  iv.  8).  During  its  recital  the  priests  stretched 
out  the  fingers  (So(ah  39b);  in  post-Talmudical 
times,  however,  the  custom  was  to  separate  the  fin 
gets  into  pairs.     A  figurative  ima  -  nting 

this  division  is  generally  carved  on  the  tombstones 
of  priests  ("  kohanim  ").  In  rabbinical  literature  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  finger  occurs  are  frequent. 

To  inquire  into  the  mj  steries  of  God  is  to  put  i  bi 
finger  in  one's  eye;  so  long  as  the  finger  remains 
therein  the  ej  e  «  iters  I "  Batte  Midrashim,"  I 

To  put  the  finger  in  ( 's  teeth  is  to  give  opportunity 

(Tosef.,  Nazir,  iii.  287,  §§2-0)      "The  linger  ,.i   thi 

heathen  is  tin  rein."  or  '■  he  has  a  share  in  it."  Simi- 
lar to  the  English  expression  "He  has  more  wit  in 
his  little  finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole  body," 
is  the  following,  found  in  Ab.  R.  Natan  (ed.  Bchi  i  li- 
ter, p,  59).  "The  finger  of  Eleazar  ben  'Arakout- 
«  i  ighs  all  the  scholars  together." 
The  Haggadah  sets  forth  the  great  valui 

is  by  infen  in:1  from  i  he  words  oi  Lamei  h  pro 

nounced  on  the  birt  h  ol   Noah,  "  This 

Haggadic    son  shall  comfort  us  .  .  .  for  the  toil 

Teachings,  of  our  hands  "  (Gen.  vi.  29),  that  .Noah 

was  the  firsl    who  was  provided    with 

fingers  (cited    from   the   Midrash   Abkir  by    I 
Judah  ha-Levi  in  "Pa'aneah  Raza,"  ad  loc.).     Each 
r  of  the  right  hand  oi  God,  say s  a  haggadah 
had  a  special  mission  to  fulfil:    the  ear  linger  in- 
structed Noah  in  the  building  of  the  ark ;  tin 

er  smote  the  Egyptians;  the  middle  finger  w  rote 
the  tablets  of  the  Law;  the  index  finger  showed  the 


i or m  of  the  shekel  to  be  employed  ;  the  thumb  and 
the  w  hole  hand  shall  inflict  punishment  on  Esau 
I  Pirke  R.  El.  xlviii.;  Yalk..  Gen.  158,  56d). 

\i  cording  to  a  legend,  Abraham  was  fed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  in  the  cavern  where  he  was  born,  by 
being  made  to  Mick  milk  from  his  fingi  r(Beer,  "  l.c 
ben  Abrahams,"  pp.  3,  L02)  The  -ana-  legend  with 
some  variations  is  curn  nt  among  the  modern  Arabs 
in  tin-  following  form.  In  order  to  feed  Abraham, 
God  made  water  flow  from  one  of  his  fingers ;  from 
another,  milk:  from  a  third,  honey;  from  a  fourth, 
of  dates;  and  from  the  fifth,  butter  (Beer,  I.e.). 

\  parallel   is  drawn   by   the  eabalisls  between   the 

fingers  and   the  ten  Sefirot.     Because  of  this 

ction,  says  the  "Bahir,"  the  priests  deliver  the 

benediction  with  outstretched  fingers  <;'  lsi      Man 

should  not  stretch  out  his  fingers,  excepl  in  prayer 

or  in  the  priestly  benediction,  because 

Cabalistic     of  the  mysterious  conn,  ction  existing 

Views.         between    the   ten   fingers  and    the   ten 

t  (Zohar  iii.  145a).  The  victorj 
I  by  Moses  overAmalek  through  stretching 
out  his  hands  is  explained  bj  the  cabalists  in  this 
sense  (Babya,  "Wayehi,"  71d).  In  the  midrashic  lit- 
erature the  ten  lingers  correspond  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Gershon  ben  Solomon  and  many  other 
writersof  the  .Middle  Ages  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  five  fingers  on  each  hand  and  the  five  senses. 

Each  linger,  according  to  them,  stands  in  a  natural 

connection  with  one  of  the  senses. 

Among  the  .bws  oi   Germany  and  Austria  it  is 
in  tomary  to  bend  the  thumb  of  the  dead  toward 

the-  palm  of   lie-  hand  in  the  form  of  a 

Su-         I,  and  to  draw  over  il  the  three  middle 
perstitions.  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  {?,  and  to  bend 
i  hi'  little  finger  in  half  as  a  \  in  order 
thai  the  w  hole  may  represent  the  name  of  God  (HS50 

In  Russia  and    Palestine,  among  the  Ashkc  na/.im  as 
well  as  among   the   Siphatdim.  it    is  customary    to 
si  ret  eh  out  the  fingers  of  the  dead.     But  if  I  hi  ib 
ceased  was  a  prominent  man.  and  there  isa  drought, 
the-  fingers  are  bent  in  order   that    he  may  be  able  to 

.nil  \  a  paper  containing  a  prayer  for  rain. 

The  squeezing  of  the  thumb  was  believed  t"  be  a 
remedy  against  theevileye.     "He  who  liars  an  evil 

-ays  the  Talmud,  "lei  him  put  the  thumb  of 
the  light  hand  into  the  left  hand,  and  t  hat  of  the 
lefi  into  the   right"  (Her.  55b).      The  belief  that  the 

fingers  have  the  power  to  cure  maladies  caused  by 
the  ex  il  eye  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Scphardim 
in    Palestine.      Hands  with   outstretched    lingers  aie 

painted  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  to  protect 
i lair  inhabitants. 

i:n; rafbt:  Low,Dt  Finget   Inthi  Kaufmann  Qedenk 

,  is-,  in  Zeitschrift  filr  Ethnologic  xv.  80;  Grun- 

n nil i.  in  iMiii'iiiiitiiniiii.  Vereint  Nil  (Mi  JUdisclu  l'n//...- 

I  8;  a  t  I  Hi  film.  |i  :;:.'.. 

s.  s.  I.    I!l; 

FINLAND:      Russian    grand    duchy;    formerly 
part  of  Sweden.      Il    has  a  small  Jewish  population, 

which  finds  itself  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  177-  Fin 
land  was  still  a  part  of  Sweden  The  constitution 
granted    to   the   Swedish    kingdom   in  that  year  pro 

videii  thai  "  the  citizens  must  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
Evangelical  Church."    At  that  time  the  possibility 
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of  in>'  transfer  of  Finland  from  Sweden  to  Russia 
had  not  been  considered.     The  clause  was  inserted 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  from 
Laws  of     the   Catholic   Church,      On  Jan.    26, 
1779  and     1779,  the  Diet  decided  that  the  Jewish 
1782.         inhabitants  (whose  Dumber  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000)  "will  not   be  permitted  to 
possess  a  synagogue  except  in  the  city  of  Stock 
holm,  and  in  twoorthree  other  large  cities,  where 
they  can  lie  under  a  more  complete  surveillance  of 
thepolii  e."    On  Jan.  25, 17*2,  the  government  passed 
a  special  regulation  allowing  the  Jews  to  possess  s\  n 
agogues    in  Stockholm,  GiJteborg,  and  Malmbhus. 
They  were  also  permitted  to  visit  other  towns,  but  for 
commercial  purposes  only.     According  to  this  regu- 
lation the  Jews  had  no  right  of  permanent  residence 
in   Finland.      Notwithstanding  this  expressed  pro- 
hibition of  residence,  a  number  of  Jews  have  been 
living  there  for  years,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  rigidly  enforce  the  old  law.     The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  distribution  of  Jews  in  Fin- 
land at  the  census  of  1885: 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Helslngtors 

168 

14 
14 
51 
68 
87 

293 
17 
4 

64 
92 

101 

461 
31 

Tammerfors 

Abu                 

18 

11. "i 

L60 

188 

402 

571 

973 

.Most  of  these  were  comparatively  recent  arrivals, 
hi  lsuT  a  law  was  passed  by  the  government  of  Fin- 
land ordering  all  the  Jews  in  Finland  to  settle  in  the 
cities,  while  they  were  allowed  tore- 
Passport  side  on  securing  passports  as  foreign- 
Law,  crs.  There  were  at  that  time  living 
in  the  country  a  number  of  Jewish 
families  bearing  Swedish  names  and  recognized  as 
Swedes.  In  1862  a  law  concerning  passports  was 
enacted  in  Finland,  by  virtue  of  which  Jews  were 
permitted  to  travel  in  the  country  and  to  remain  at 
places  for  a  short  time  for  commercial  purposes;  but 
lie  \  w  ere  absolutely  forbidden  tosettle  permanently 
in  the  country  districts. 

In  spite  of  this  prohibition.  Finland  does  possess 
a  permanent  Jewish  population.  An  imperial  de- 
cree dated  March  29,  1858,  granted  to  retired  Rus- 
sian sailors  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  such,  the  privilege  of  residing  in 
Finland.  No  discrimination  was  made  as  to  religion, 
and  ii  was  assumed  that  the  decree  included  retired 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  I  he  Jewish  faith.  Further- 
more, the  officers  of  administration  in  Finland  deemed 
it  improper  to  call  the  imperial  decree  in  question. 
Thus  Finland  came  to  have  a  Jewish  population. 

Those  in  Finland  h  ho  are  opposed  to  the  privilege 
of  residence  being  granted  to  Jews  claim  that  the 
decree  of  1858  was  not  properly  interpreted      This 

decree  grants  to  retired  soldi, as  and  sailors  the  right 
to  become  citizens.  Hut  since  by  an  older  law 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  become  citizens  of  Finland, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  decrei    oi  1858  evidentl)  ap 

plies    to    Christians   only,    and    that    therefore    it    is 


illegal  lor  .lews  to  live  in  Finland.  In  lss."i  the 
leader  of  the  political  party  in  power  gave  this  in- 
terpretation to  the'  decree  in  question,  and  he  intro 
duced  in  the  Diet  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  by  the  Russian  government, 
or,  should  that  be  impracticable,  praying  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  regulation  of  1782  until  the 
following  session  of  the  Diet.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  a  commission,  which  decided  that  it  was 
desirable  to  strictly  enforce  the  old  regulation  until 
final  action  by  the  Diet. 

In  1894  the  Diet  petitioned  the  emperor  to  confirm 
a  law  granting  to  native  and  domiciled  Jews  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  toother  Jews 
Regu-        the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  country, 
lations  of    subject  to  the  regulations  concerning 
1894.         foreigners  in  general.     Theuumberof 
Jews  classed   as  "native"  or  "domi- 
ciled "  is  very  small,  and  applies  to  the  Jewish  sol- 
diers of  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.    No  other  Jews  have 
a  right  to  remain  permanently  in  Finland.      Excep- 
tion is  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  necessary  re- 
ligious functionaries,  as  rabbis,  shohetim,  beadles  of 
synagogues,  and  instructors  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

The  regulation  of  1804  has  conferred  on  the  Finn- 
ish Jews  the  following  rights:  (1)  they  have  the 
same  trading  privileges  as  all  other  foreigners,  ex- 
cept that  of  visiting  the  fairs;  (2)  they  are  granted 
annual  instead  of  semi-annual  passports;  (3)  they  are 
allowed  to  live  and  trade  only  in  the  towns  of  Hel- 
singtors, Abo,  ami  Wyborg;  (4)  their  male  children, 
even  on  marrying  "foreign"  Jewesses,  do  not  lose 
the  right  of  residence  in  Finland. 

In  all  there  were  in  Finland  in  1895  about  120  Jew 
ish  families  (according  to  the  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  .hid  " 
1902,  No.  16,  800  persons).     Most  of  them  arc  arti- 
sans and  small  traders.     As  artisans  they  compete 
successfully  with  both  Finns  and  Russians. 

The  recent  persecution  of  the  Finns  by  Russia  has 
not  in  any  way  affected  the  status  of  the  Jews  of 
Finland. 

Bibliography:  Bazsvuet,  1881,  No.  5;  Sovremennyua  Izn/e- 
stiya,  1.SS2.  No.  30;  VosHhnd,  1885,  No.  5;  Russki  lYrrei. 

isst.  No.  26. 

H.  Ti.  J.    G.    L. 

FINN,  JULIUS:  Russian  -  American  chess- 
player; born  April  28,  1871,  at  Vladislavovo,  gov- 
ernment of  Suwalki.  Russian  Poland;  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  lss;.  At  a  tournament  played 
in  the  city  of  New  York  November,  1895,  he  won 
twenty-three  games,  losing  two  and  drawing  one. 
In  19111  he  won  the  championship  of  New  York  state. 

Finn  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  Jewish  blind- 
fold player;  he  engages  in  twelve  simultaneous 
games  with  facility. 

n.  i:.  A.  P. 

FINTA :  A  Spanish  term  signifying  a  tax  which 
is  paid  to  the  government.  It  is  still  used — for  ex- 
ample-, in  London  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
congregations  to  designate  a  part  of  their  revenue, 
levied  by  assessors  ("  tinladores  ")  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Every  two  years  the  elders  tix  the  entire 
amount  to  be  raised  as  tinta:  anil  this  the  tintadores 
apportion  among  the  individuals  of  the  eongrega 
lion  The  highest  tinta  may  noi  exceed  £40,  and 
the  lowest  may  not  be  less  than  £1.     There  are  mi- 
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oute  regulations  with   regard  to  the  finta  and  the 

i  lec<  ion  i  if  the  flntadores. 

una  lOGRAPm  :  Ancamot  .  .  .  of  tin  Confrr*  Span- 

Mi  and  Pol  m  .  .  .  ,  pp.  3  5,  i .'  1 1. 18  20,  London, 

ls~:!;  Israel  Abralmria,  Jewish  Cifi  Inlhe   MUldl(  Ages,  p. 
42,  note  L. 
a.  M.   Si  l 

FINZI  ('s:'£,  'X3S):  Aaancienl  Italian  family, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  "Pinehas," 
through  the  Latin  "Finea."  The  remotest  known 
bearers  of  the  name  of  "  Finzi  "  were  Musetino  del 
fu  Museto  de  Finzi  di  Ancona,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  establishing  the  i  i  i  —  t  Jewish  money-lend- 
office  in  Padua  in  1869,  and  Mis  sons  Emanuel, 
Solomon,  and  Cajo,  who  bought  real  estate  in 
1880  <'ajo  is  probably  identical  with  the  Isaac  ben 
Mo -is  Finzi  who  represented  his  congn  (ration  a1  the 
congress  in  Bologna  in  1416.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  scholar,  for  in  a  document  of  1889  he  is  styled 
"magistergayus."  A  Bible  manuscript  (Cod.  Asher, 
No  2)  bi  longing  to  Solomon  contains  the 
of  the  Finzi  family.  After  his  death  in  1421  the 
manuscript  came  into  the  hands  of  bis  son  Abra- 
ham (d.  1446),  and  after  him  into  the  possessi f 

his  son  Mordecai,  a  physician,  who  flourished  at 
.Mantua  (1440-75),  and  who  was  distinguished  also 
as  mathematician  and  astronomer.  The  Iibrarj  of 
Turin  contains  many  of  his  manuscripts.  His  as 
tronomical  tables  were  published  at  Mantua  under 
the  title  "Luhot,  Tabula;  Longitudinis  Dierum," 
probably  before  1480.  He  also  wrote  glosses  to 
Efodi's  Hebrew  grammar,  "Hesheb  ha-Efod."  Jo- 
seph Sarka.  Efodi's  pupil,  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  Finzis  at  Mantua. 

To  this  oldest  branch  of  the  Finzis  probably  be- 
longed the  following 

Judah  Finzi,  ot  Bologna:  In  1399  he  arranged 
the  sale  of  a  Bible.  Benjamin  Finzi,  of  Piacenza: 
Foundcrof  a  banking  house  at  Fanoinl439.  Judah 
ben  Moses  Finzi :  Author  of  a  commentary  on  Mor- 
decai Finzi 's  "Seder  Mo'ed,"  written  a!  Ferrara  in 

I  L57(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1065). 
Isaac  Finzi  da  Ascoli :  Corresponded  with  Joseph 
(ohm  (Responsa,  No  171).  Abraham  Raphael 
Finzi  da  Bologna :  Promoter  of  1 1  el  new  literature. 
who  had  a  copy  made  of  a  manuscript,  now  at  Ox- 
ford (No.  l229)andofMS.  De  Rossi,  No.  1418;  in  1449 
be  procured  Codex  Benzion  Is.  Hananiah  Finzi 
ben  Solomon,  of  Gazuolo  near  Mantua:  Rabbi  and 
poet.     He  was  part  owner  in  1">S7  of  a  printing-office 

I I  Venice,  which  issued  the  second  pan  ot  the  Mali 
eot  Kipini;  his  poems  are  contained  in  the  collection 
'  Ki  naf  Renanim."  David  ben  Uzziel  Finzi: 
Rabbi  at  Mantua  in  1721.  His  sermons,  entitled 
"Shetah  ha  Ohel  "  oi  a  cabalistic  character,  an-  si  ill 
in  manuscript  In  1682 he  procured  the  manuscript 
mm  known  as  Oxford  No.  L408  He  was  the  father 
in  I. nvol  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto.  Solomon  ben 
Eliakim  Finzi:  Rabbi  at  Forli  in  1586;  be  was 
the  author  of"  Mafteab  ba  Qi  man  "  reprinted  in  the 
collection  "Tummal  yesharim"  (Venice,  1622  It 
was  republished  in  Basbuysen's  "Clavis  Talmudica 
Maxima,"  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  i>\  i: 
Rittmeier  (Hanau,  1714).  lie  also  wrote  a  disserta 
tion  on  the  proper  names  in  Gen  xxv.  13-15.  Moses 
Finzi:  Translator  from  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He 
translated  into  Latin   Moses  ibn  Tibbon's  Helm  « 


version  of  Themistius'  commentary  on  the  twelfth 
hook  ei  Aristotle  s " Metaphysics "  (" Themistii Para 
phrasis  in  Duodecimum  Librum  Metaphysic.ee  Aris- 
-  ex  [nterpretationc  Hebraica  Latine  Versa," 
Venice,  1558  76),  and  translated  into  Hebrew  Abu 
Kiimii  -  '  lie  is  probably  identical  with 

Mos.s  hen  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo.  Hayyim  ben 
Jacob  ben  Judah  Finzi  da  Forla :  Physician  and 
rabbi  at  Pesaroand  Ancona  At  Pesaro,  in  1581,  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  called  "'Ez 
Hayyim "  (Neubauer  l.c  No  2318)  Hewasapupil 
.it'  Isaac  Inn  Gersbom  Treves.  David  Finzi,  ot 
Mantua:  Possessed  a  collection  of  ancient  coins  i 
which  Azariah  dei  Rossi  made  use  in  his  studies. 

To  the  Da  Recanati  branch  of  the  Finzi  family 
belonged  : 
Abraham  ben  Foa,  of  Anemia:  In  1455  he  had 
pj  of  the  "I.iimai  ba-Safir"  made  by  Messer 
Leon,  rabbi  at  Mantua.  Jacob  ben  Menahem  : 
Was  teacher  .if  Gedaliah ibn  Yahya,  author  of  " Shal- 
-hi  l.i  ha  Kabbalah."  Jacob  Israel  ben  Raphael  : 
Rabbi  at  Pesaro  1 1540-60);  corresponded  with  Moses 
Provencal  and   Nathaniel  Trabotti,  and  criticized 

Azariah  dei  Rossi's chr logy;  tin-  latter  defended 

himself  in  "Ma'amar  Zedek  'Olamin." 

The  Da  Arezzo  branch  of  this  family  is  identified 

chiefly  with  Ferrara.  and  among  its  members  were 

Joab  Emanuel  and  his  cousin  David. 

The         The  latter  in  1477  bad  a  copy  made  of 

Recanati  MS.  Bodl.  No.  2183.  To  the  same 
and  Arezzo    family     belonged     Israel  Finzi   da 

Families.  Arezzo,  owner  of  :MS.  Bodl.  No.  656 
("Shibbole  ba  Lefcet  ").  His  sons 
were:  (1)  Aaron  ben  Israel,  rabbi  at  Ferrara 
about  1575.  His  responsa  (MSS  i  are  in  the  Col 
legio  Rabbinico  Italiano.  (2)  Moses  ben  Israel, 
rabbi  at  Imola  and  Ferrara. 

To  a  parallel  Line  belong:  Benjamin  da  Arezzo 
(1500)  Eliezer  ben  Benjamin  :  Rabbi  at  Forli  in 
1586.  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  ben  Ephraim, 
both  of  Ferrara:  Their  decisions  are  contained  In  a 
manuscript  owned  by  the  late  David  Eaufmann  of 
Budapest.  At  Cremona  about  1586  David  Finzi 
and  his  son  Ishmael  ben  David  da  Arezzo  were 
heads  of  the  Talmudic  academy       To  this    branch 

belong  the  Fin/is  of  Ferrara  and  Tuscany.  One 
of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his  time  was  Heze- 
kiah  ben  Benjamin  Finzi  of  Ferrara,  teacher  of 
Leon  da  Mi  idena. 

The  branch  of  the  Finzi  family  now  living  at 
Florence  is  dhieth  descended  from  Yehiel  ben 
Abraham  Finzi,  rabbi  at  Florence  about  1660. 
His  responsa  are  mostly  in  manuscript,  Samuel 
Isaac  ben  Moses  Hayyim  Finzi,  rabbi  at  Ri 
i  in  1686,  was  the  author  of  "Sefer  Tikktin 
,  i  Shulhan "  (Codex  Montefion  No  353)  Gur 
Aryeh  ha-Le\ri  ben  Benjamin  Finzi,  rabbi  at 
Manlua    about     1680,    composed    and    collected    ad 

ditions  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  printed  in  the  Man 
tua  edition  of  17.".!,  Gur  Aryeh  Finzi,  grand- 
son ol  iIh  preceding,  edited  anil  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  "Cur  Aryeh,"  a  commentary  on  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk  (Mantua.  1722).  lie  was  rabbi  at 
Casale  in  1711  Samuel  Sar  Shalom  Finzi  (d. 
I7'.t|i  was  rabbi  a!  Ferrara;   he  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac 

l.aiiipionli.   and    u  as   a   famous  preacher.      His  sei 
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limns  arc  preserved  in  manuscript  under  the  title 
■li.nv  Emet."  Alessandro  (Elisha)  Michael 
Finzi,  also  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Lanipronti,  was  in  1721 
secretary  of  the  rabbinical  academy  of  Ferrara. 
Isaac  Raphael  ben  Elisha  Michael  Finzi  was 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1728,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1813 
He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of  his 
time.  Christians  were  often  seen  among  his  hearers. 
He  wasamemberof  the  Paris Sanhedrin  in  1*00,  and 
was  made  vice-president.  His  manuscripts  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Jews' College  in  London.  Solo- 
mon Finzi  was  ralihi  at  Elba  alioul  1800.  lb' was 
the  authorof  "MessiaVerra,"  a  poem -which  resulted 
in  bis  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  attacking 
Christian  ministers.  He  was  soon  released,  hou 
ever,  and  afterward  lived  at  Florence. 

Jacob  Levi  ben  Isaac  Finzi  probably  took  the 
name  of  "Finzi"  in  Italy,  but,  being  from  Germany, 
he  added  "Tedesco,"  and  thus  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tedesco-Finzi  family  in  Venice.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Dibre  Agur"  (Venice.  1605).  Massimo 
(Meshullam)  Tedesco  di  Solomon  Finzi  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  of  the  Venetian  republic  as 
translator  of  Hebrew  works,  and  officiated  from  1771 
to  1795.  In  1780  he  published  "Sefer  Me'ah  Bera- 
.kot  "  for  the  German  ritual;  his  son,  Joseph  Jacob 
Tedesco-Finzi,  prepared  an  edition  for  the  Sephar 
die  ritual. 

Besides  those  already  menti :d  there  have  been 

a  number  of  Finzis  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  family  : 

Marco  Finzi,  mayor  in  Bozzolo  iu  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  (" Corriere  Israelitico,  "ix.  63).  Isaac 
Finzi,  of  Rivarolo,  about  1800  (De  Rossi,  "MSS. 
Cod.  Ebr."  i.  187).  Moses  Finzi,  of  Modena,  about 
1771  (Barbieri,  "Dell' Originedella  Poesia  Rimata," 
p.  418;  "  II  Vessillo  Israelitico,''  1870,  p.  367).  Dott. 
Moses  Leone  Finzi,  physician  and  politician,  was 
bornat  Ferrara  Jan.  16,  1808,  ami  died  April  18,  1865 
Pesaro,  "  Memorie  Storiche  della  Communita  Israel, 
di  Ferrara,"  pp.  77,  82;  "Corriere  Israelitico,"  v. 
•.".Hi  Giuseppe  Finzi  (.see  below).  Moses  Finzi 
(see  below).  Daniel  Finzi  was  rabbi  at  Jerusalem, 
and  wrote  in  1830a  workonthezizitfNcpi-Ghirondi, 
"Toledol  GedoleYisrael,"p.  74).  Abraham  Finzi 
translated  the  "Leket  ha-Zohar"   into  .1  udico-Spai. 

ish  (Belgrade,  1859;  Kayserling,  "Bibl.  Esp.-Port.- 
Jud  ").  Judah  Finzi  is  "rabbino  maggiore"  in 
Sarajevo. 

Bibliografht :  Steinscbneider.  Letteratura  UaUana,p.  ">:.': 
Idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  632,  744,  982,  1211,  2312,  2864;  idem, 
ll.i,:  Uebers.;  Mortara.  I?i(Jice. pp.  22-23;  Most  {AiUiilogia 
Tsraelitica).v.  125,  191,231,306:  vi.  52, 263 et teq.\  ShaUnelel 
hu^Kabbalah,  ed.  Zolkiev,  p  52b  (ed.  Venice,  p.  64b);  Eisen 
stadt.  Da'ot  Kednshim,  pp.  I  36,38,48,53,59;Nepl-Ghirondl, 
Toledot  i.,  •!■•!•  fisrael,  PP  25-348 ; Zunz. Z.  <?. p. 256 ; idem, 
in  Kerem  Hemed,  v.  154,  156;  Neubauer,  Cat.  /■'<""  Hebr. 
Mss.    Nos.  5a,  b.  807,  L406,  2304;  Michael,  Or  ha-JJamrtm, 

(Jo     '  Wise.    '/■  it.  J0d.  Thedl.  in.  286;    a.. h 

del  Rossi,  1/-  "i  'Enaylm,  ch.  "■7:  Benjacob.  Ozar  hn- 
Sefarim.  Nos. 61, 977 ;  Vogelstein and Rleger,  Juden  in  Rom, 

98;  Ha-Asif,  in.  218;   Zacuto,  /,'.  sj a.  No.  37 ;  ./.  w. 

Quart.  Rev.  xiv.  770;  ;/  Vessillo  Israelitico,  1878,  p.  380; 
(879,  i smi,  pp. 211,245;  Pesaro,  Ifi  morie  Sttirichi 

della  Communita  Israel.di  Ferrara,  p.  75 ;  Corrieri  Israel- 
itico, x  165;  Wimatsschrift,  1900:  Luzzatto,  Prolegomena 
ad  Una  Orammatiea  Ragionata,  S  59. 

D.  I     E 

FINZI,  FELICE:  Italian  Assyriologist ;  born 
at  Correggio,  1*47;  died  at  Florence,  isi'-'  While 
studying  law  at  the  University  ol  Bologna  be  devoted 


himself  to  languages,  and  especially  to  the  As 
s\  riaii  language  and  literature,  on  which  be  lectured 
before  the"  Istitulo  di  Studi  Superiori  of  Florence. 
He  founded  with  Paolo  Mantegazza  the  Archivio 
di  Etnologia  e  di  Antropologia;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Italian  Oriental  Bociety,  Bubse 
qucntly  transformed  into  the  Accademia  Orientate, 
and  finally  into  the  Societa  Asiatica  Italiana.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  Alcuni  Recenti  Studi  Intorno  All' 
Archeologia  Etrusca,"  and  of  "  II  Brahut:  Saggio  di 
Etnologia  Linguistica  "  (Floreuce,  1870). 

BiBLiofiRAPiiY:  De  Gubernatte,  Matirlaux  pour  Sertrti  d 
VHixtoire  <i,  s  Etudes  Orientates  i  n  Italie,  im>.  426-4is;  boo- 
cardo,  Enciclopedia. 

U.  C. 

FINZI,  GIUSEPPE:  Italian  patriot  and  par- 
liamentarian;  born  at  Rivarolo  Fuori,  province  of 

Mantua,  1815;  died  Dee.  17,  1886.  He  studied  at 
Padua  from  1831  to  1835;  in  1834  he  joined  the 
secret  organization  Giovane  Italia.  In  1844  he  met 
Mazzini  in  London,  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
nationalist  propaganda  in  Switzerland  and  Lom- 
bards In  1848  Finzi  fought  behind  the  barricades 
at  Milan  during  the  "cinque  giornate."  After  serv- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  army  of  ( lharles  Albert,  he  or- 
ganized a  Bersaglieri  regiment,  consisting  of  Man 
tuans;  he  first  fought  at  Novara  against  Austria, 
and  afterward  at  Rome  against  the  papal  troops 
As  an  intimate  friend  of  Mazzini,  be  was  brought  be- 
fore an  Austrian  court  martial  at  Mantua.  While 
many  of  his  friends  were  condemned  to  the  gallows, 
he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  imprisonment; 
but  afterashort  term  of  imprisonment  atTheresien- 
stadt  and  Josephstadt,  the  amnesty  of  1856  set  him 
at  liberty. 

When  Lombardy  was  freed  from  Austrian  domi- 
nation, Finzi  was  appointed  royal  commissary  for 
the  province  of  Mantua.  He  became  the  confidant 
of  Garibaldi,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  funds  for 
the  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  voluntary  contribu- 
tions not  being  sufficient,  Finzi  appealed  to  favour, 
who,  on  condition  of  strictest  secrecy,  supplied  him 
with  state  funds.  Cavour  urged  Finzi  to  revolution- 
ize Naples  while  Garibaldi  was  in  Sicily.  Accord- 
ingly,  with  Zanardelli,  Besana,  1  others,  Finzi 

went  there,  bul  had  little  success;  nevertheless  he 
paved  the  way  for  Garibaldi's  entry  later.  Ill 
health  compelled  Finzi  to  resign  the  office  of 
eral  director  of  public  safety  for  the  southern  prov- 
inces, to  which  he  bad  been  appointed.  He  some- 
times mediated  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  when 
I  heir  relations  became  strained.  For  about  twenty - 
live  years— from  1860  onward— Fin/.i  was  a  member 
Of    the    Lower   House,  and    highly  esteemed    by    all 

parties.    He  was  a  man  of  unflagging  energy,  but  be 

was  not   an    orator.      June    7,1886,   he    was    made   a 

senator;  he  was  destined,  however,  never  to  enter  the 

Senate  chamber. 

bibliography:  I ne  Carpi,  U  Risorgimento  Ttaliano,  Bto- 

,,,,,,„  Sinn...  Politichi  d'lBustri  Italiani  Conti  mpqrani  > 
li  Milan  1888 ;  Telesforo Sarti,  Jl  Portamento  subaipino  t 
NaztonaXe,  ProflHi  Cenni  BtograflcU  Turin,  1890. 

B  S.   Mi  n. 

FINZI,  GIUSEPPE:    Italian  scholar  and  poet: 
born  at   Busseto  Nov.  12,  1852.     He  has  filled  the 

chair  of  Italian   literature  in  various  gymnasia  and 
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academies,  at  Modena,   Turin,  and   other  ci 
Italy,  and   has  written  a  number  of  works  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  Italian  literature.     They  include: 
"  L'Asino  nella  Legends  e  di  11a  Li  •  teratura,"  I 
1883;  "Saggi  Dante'schi,"i&.  1886;  "  Lczioni di Storia 
della  Letteratura,"  ib    1888;  "  Principi  di  Btil 
lialiana,"  ib.  L888;  "  Manuale  Completo  di  Li 
tura  lialiana."  Verona,  1893;  "]  >di  Spezia," 

poems,  Spezia,  1899 ;"  Nuova  Grammatica  Razionale 
della  Lingua  lialiana."  Verona,  1893 

phy  :  Ii''  Gubernatls,  /"-    i 

<ltt ./ 

u.  c. 

FINZI,  MOSES:  Italian  lawyi  r;  born  at  Flor 
■  ii' i' in  l  — ; : ; < >      He  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  was  ad 

miticil  t<>  tin-  bar  in  1856.     Forsome  years  he  was 

ana- I  Mari.     In  1900  the  rabbinical  title  of 

"maskil"  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  is  professor 
of  political  economy  and  siaiisties  at  the  Istituto 
Tecnico  of  Florence.  His  works  include:  a  biog- 
raphy  "f  Adriano    .Mali.   Florence,    IXNS;     "  Le    l"ni 

vrrsita  Israelitiche  e  la  Liberty  di  Coscienza, 

I  "-'.Is  ;  and  a  short  article  On  the  ".Ins  llazaka."  in  I  lie 
"Festschrift  zum  Siebzigsten  GeburtstageA  Berlin - 
era,"  Berlin,  1903. 

I     C. 

FIORENTINO,  SOLOMON  :  Italian  poet  .  born 
at  Montr  San  Savino,  Tuscany,  March  -1,  1748;  died 
ai  Flon  Dee  Feb.  -1,  L815.  lie  studied  at  Sienna, 
where   he   eoinnieneed    to    write       'The    reaction    of 

1799  brought  him  to  prison,  and  when  released  he 

lived  in  penurj  al  Si'i  Hi  and  Florence.  Ileal  in- 
ward accepted  the  chair  of  Italian  literature  offered 
him  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Leghorn,  whi  re 
he  taught  nniil  isti* 

His  chief  production  is  the  "Elegie,"  written  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Laura  Gallico,  He  wrote  also 
"La  Nolle  dT.trnria,"  upon  the  coronation  of  the 
grand  duke   Leopold   I.;    "L'Anima,"  a   didactic 

,i,  and  a  translate r  Hebrew    prayers.     His 

exchange  of  sonnets  with  Corilla  Olimpica  is  famous 

His  son  Ang-iolo,  born  at   Monte  San  Savino  in 

1770,  accompanied  his  lather  on  all   his  travels,  and 

was  a  Hebrew  instructor,  Brat  at  Leghorn,  afterward 

at    FlOTI  nee.    Where  he  died  (Oct.   22,    1845) 

b.  I.e. 

FIORINO,  JEREMIAH  DAVID  ALEX- 
ANDER: German  miniature-painter ;  born  al  <as 
si  I  Feb.  20,  1796  (according  to  the  catalogue  ol  He 
Dresden  Gallery,  1793);  died  at  Dresden  June  22, 
1847 (not  Aug.  24,  1845,  asHoffn  -  i  i  i  ays);  son  of 
tie-  ii,,  o  i:  ml  I  ia\  id  Alexander Fiorinool  Gbttii 
ii  i  undera  porcelain- painter  and  al  the  academy 
tsscl,  winning  a  medal  in  1816.  Fiorino  went 
io  Dresden  in  1824,  where  lie  "  i  appointed  court 
painter  and  received  the  title  of  "professor."    The 

following   arc   among   his    works;   the   medallion  of 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Saxony,  in  tin-  Dresden  G 
lerv ;  tw  miniatures  in  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 

of  thai  city  ;  the  medalli I   King   \  Ibei  I  oi  Sax 

which  he  later  reproduced  i    Hie 

lallion  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxonj  and  the  por 

trait  of  ihe  elector  Wilhelm  II    in  'In-  Bose  Museum 

ai  Cassel.    The    portrait    of  Fiorino's    father,  and 

pastels  of  fiorino's  brother,  the   mechanician  and 


optician   Abraham    David   Alexander    Fiorino,  and 

his  wife,  in  bridal  costume,  are  also  at  Oasscl. 

Bibliography:  BotTmeister,  Gescii.  der  Haupt-  und  Rest- 
-Stadt  Cassel,  Cassel,  1882 ;  /;.<  lirrr- 

&iQ\i  '  phew,  Ale.v- 

i    I     illl". 

A.  W. 
FIRor  FIR-TREE:  The  usual  Authorized  Ver- 
sion rendering  of  K>V13  (once  of  nn3,  'I11'  North  Pal 
estinian  pronunciation).    In  the  Revised  Version  "cy- 

lia-  bei  'i  adopted  in  almost  even   case  in  Ihe 

in.  ( if  theancient  version-,  t  hi  \  u  [gate  almost 
es  "Abies,  ligna  abiegna  "(fir-tree), 
while  the  Septuaginl  ami  the  Peshitta  render  it  vari- 
ously "cypress,"  "pine,"  "juniper."  "cedar,"  and 
"almond  tree  "  The  translation  "  fir-tree"  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  texts  when  studied  in  Ihe  light  of 
Syrian  flora.  In  the  great  majority  of  passages  in 
which  "  berosh  "  occurs  that  tree  is  depicted  as  hav- 
ing its  home  in  the  higher  regions  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
where  the  cedar  grows.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
the  pin •  of  the  cypress,  these  being  trees  pecul- 
iar io  lower  altitudes,  and  though  they  grow  in 

Palestine    and  on    Mount     Lebanon,    they  arc    never 

seen  in  company  with  the  cedar.     On  the  other  hand, 

there  is  in  ihe  snbalpine  and  alpine  /ones  of  Mount 
Lebanon  a  species  of  fir-tree,  the  Abies  Oiliciea, 
which  compares  favorably  both  in  height  (13(1  feet) 
and  in  beauty  with  ihe  cedar,  its  neighbor.  There- 
fore the  presumption  is  strong  that  whenever  in  the 
Old  Testament  "berosh"  represents  a  tree  or  wood 

of  Mount   Lebanon  Ihe  fir  tree  is  meant. 

In  Hoseaxiv.  9(A."\  8),  however, "berosh"  repre- 
sents a  tree   with   edible   fruit;  it  must  therefore  be 

sought  for  among  the  Conifera,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble rendering  is  "pine" — the  stone  pine,  or  pignon- 
pine  (Pinvs  Pinea),  the  kernel  of  which  is  used  for 
food  in  Palestine  and  in  other  countries  in  the  Medi- 
terranean zone.  "Pine  wood"  might  be  suggested 
as  an  alternative  for  "fir  wood"  in  II  Sam.  vi.  5,  us 
both   pine-  and   flr-wood   make  excellent    sounding 

i Is  for  musical   instruments.      It  is   probable, 

liowever,  that  i  his  passage  should  be  corrected  from 

the    parallel    passage.   1  Chroii.  xiii.  8,  so  as   Io  read 
D'TEGI    Tjrl>33  ("with   all   their  might   and   with 
i"),  instead  of  D'ETO  WJJ  ^331  ("with  all  man 
mi  oi  instruments  made  of  fir- wood").      AsforNa 

hum  ii.  4  i  \.  V.  8),  if  "beroshim"  in  thai  passage 
means    "spears,"     ■' Mr-trees  "     would     be     the    only 

acceptable  literal  interpretation.     It  is  well  known 

that  next  to  ash  fjr  wood  makes  the  best  spear  shall 

mm larm  :  Tristram,  '/'("  Natural  History nf  thi  BlbU  : 

o.  \.  Post,  Fhtra  o)  Syria,  Palestine,  ana  Sinai;  Low, 
Aram&isclto  Pfian  tnnamen;  Payne  Smltb,  Thesaurus 
Suriach   :   i  "iM     eh,    I     yrisches  HandwOrterb.;   Uuss-Ar- 

nolt,  ,i   Coneisi    Diet iry  o)  (hi    Assyrian   Language; 

Theophrastus,  Historia  Plantarum  I  (with  the  notes  ol  Bo- 
do  n-  and  Scallsrer),  Amaterdum,  IfH I. 

q   a.  ll    II 

FIRE.— Biblical  Data:  The  ordinary  process 
of  combustion,  for  which  tin  Hebrew  generally  has 
L"s  in  Daniel  (Aramaic)  1U,  and.  with  referenci  to 
the  accompanying  heat  and  glow,  mj,'3  and  tix ; 
while   nCJ'N  intJ'N   is  a  corrupt   airal  u),  Ihe 

derivation  of  which  from  t."X  is  nol  certain,  is  a  lech 

nical  sacerdotal  term  for  burnt  offering.     The  ma 

Ic  rials     for     making    tires    (see     FUEL)    were     wood 

charcoal  thorns,  and  dung  Rubbing  pieces  of 
wood   against  each  other,  a  primitive   method    of 
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getting  lire,  was  apparently  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews. This  a1  leas!  seems  to  be  the  more  probable 
meaning  of  the  word  "mekoshesh"  (gathering),  used 
in  describing  theacl  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  (Num. 
xv.  33-83;  see  I  Kings  xvii.  12,  "shenayim  'ezim  " 
=  "two  slicks  ").  Jewish  legend  (see  Adam,  Book 
of)  maintains  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  shown  this 
method  of  making  fire.  In  II  Mace.  x.  3  reference 
is  made  to  the  method  of  procuring  fire  by  striking 
steel  against  flint.  The  fire-stone  ("  hallamish  "  i  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Hebrews,  though  the  Biblical 
references  to  it,  simply  emphasize  its  hardness,  and 
give  no  intimations  concerning  its  use  forthe  pur- 
pose of  ignition.  In  domestic  life  fire  was  kindled 
to  prepare  food,  to  bake  bread  or  cakes,  to  give 
warmth  (Ex.  xii  8;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  13;  I  Kings 
xvii.  12;  Isa.  xliv.  16;  Jer.  vii.  18,  xxxvi.  22).  The 
ancient  Hebrews  rarely  needed  fire  to  heat  their 
dwellings.  They  occasionally  used  braziers  ("ah  "), 
though  the  larger  houses  wcic  provided  with  "  winter 
rooms"  (Amos  iii.  15),  which  had  excavations  for 
i he  ah,  the  heat  being  preserved  as  loan  as  possi- 
ble by  means  of  a  carpet  or  rug  placed  over  the 
charcoal  (Nowack,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Hebralschen 
Archaologie,"  i.  141;  Benzinger,  "Arch."  p.  124). 

On  the  Sabbath  no  fire  for  domestic  uses  could  be 

kindled  (Ex.   xxxv.   3).     In  refining,  smelting,  and 

forging  metals  fire  was  extensively  employed ;e.g.,  in 

the  making  of  the  golden   calf  (Ex. 

Uses  xxxii.  24)  and   of  idols  (Isa.  xliv.  12, 

of  Fire.  liv.  16;  Ecelus.  [Sirach]  ii.  5).  Fire 
wasa  means  of  vengeance  (II  Sam.  xii. 
31  [but  see  commentaries  on  this  passage];  Jer.  xxix. 
22;  Dan.  iii.  11,  15;  II  Mace.  vii.  5).  Idols  especially 
were  destroyed  by  fire  (Deut.  vii.  5;  II  Kings  xix. 
18).  Cities  were  burned  as  a  war  measure  (Josh. 
\i  24).  Crops  were  set  on  fire  to  incite  hostilities 
(Judges  xv.  4-5;  II  Sam.  xiv.  30).  If  damage  was 
done  to  vineyard  or  field  or  crop  by  carelessness  in 
building  a  tire,  the  blameworthy  party  was  held  lia- 
ble (Ex.  xxii.  6).  Books  of  an  obnoxious  character 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  (Jer,  xxxvi.  23).  For  cer- 
tain offenses  the  penalty  was  death  by  fire  (Lev.  xx. 
24,  xxi.  9;  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Capital  Punish- 
ment). Garments  infected  with  leprosy  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames  (Lev.  xiii.  52,  57).  Animal 
ret  use  and  stubble  were  burned  (Lev.  iv.  12,  vi.  30; 
Isa.  v.  24).      Only  in  exceptional  cases  were  human 

bodies  incinerated  (see  Cremation). 

The  fire  on  the  altar,    needed  for  the   burnt  of- 
fering,   was    always    kept    burning    (Lev.   vi.    12). 

"Strange  fire,"  that  is,  tire  newly  kin 
Sacerdotal  died  or  taken  from  profane  healths. 
Use  of  Fire,  was  not   permitted  (Lev.  x.  1;    Num. 

iii.  4.  x\\i.  61;  comp.  Ariel).  The 
holy  lire  was  believed  to  have  had  a  divine  origin 
(Lev.  iv  24;  11  Chron.  vii.  1-3;  comp.  II  Mace.  i. 
19-22).  Fire  as  the  means  of  offering  human  sacri 
fices  is  abhorred  (Deut.  xii.  31;  II  Kings  xvii.  31): 
its  use  for  such  infamous  purpose  is  prohibited  (Lev. 
xviii.  21:  Deut  xviii.  10),  though  it  was  in  vogue 
even  among  the  Israelites  (II  Kings  xvii.  IT;  Jer. 
vii.   31),   especially  under  Aha/  and  Manasseh  ill 

Kings  \vi.  3,  xxi.  6;  see  TOPHET,  and  (Jen.  xxii.  lit. 

Portions  not  consumed  during  the  actual  ceremony 
of  sacrifice  were  burned  (Ex    xii.  10). 


The  phenomenon  id'  lightning  may  perhaps  under- 
lie such  expressions  as  "fire  from  heaven  "  and  "  fire 
from  before  Yiiwii  "  (Lev.  x.  2;  II   Kings  i.  10,  12); 

indeed,  fire  and  hail  a  re  associated  (Ex. 
Fire  from  ix.  23;  Ps.  cv.  32).  Fire  was  re- 
Heaven,      garded  as  one  of  the  agents  of  divine 

will;  it  is  a  concomitant  of  \aii<>us 
theophanies (Gen.  xv.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2;  Deut.  iv.  36;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  14;  see  Elijah);  and  divine  fire  consumes 
the  acceptable  offering  (Judges  vi.  21 ;  I  Kings  xviii. 
38).  Asadevelopmcnt  of  this  conception,  God  Him- 
self is  called  a  consuming  fire  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3). 
The  appearance  of  fire  on  the  Tabernacle  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  divine  presence  (comp.  Num.  iii.  4  i. 
Fire  is  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath  (Num.  xi.  1; 
Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Amos  i.  4;  Isa.  lxv.  5),  but  (bid 
Himself  is  not,  in  the  lire  (see  Elijah;  I  Kings 
xix.  12). 

Fire  implies  complete  destruction  (Isa.  i.  7,  v.  24, 
ix.  IS;  Joelii.3).     Fire  is  a  burning,  wasting  disease; 

it  consumes  courage  and  pride  (Isa. 

Meta-        x.  16,  xxxiii.   11).     Fire  is  insatiable 

phorical      (Prov.  xxx.  16).     It  betokens  danger 

and  Illus-    (Ps.  lxvi.  12:  Isa.  xliii.  2;  Zech.  iii.  2). 

trative       It,  causes  pain,  and  therefore  it  is  the 

Use.  synonym  of  terrible  punishment,  (Isa. 

lxvi.  24;  Jer.  xx.  9).  Venomous  rep- 
tiles share  the  power  of  tire  (Num.  xxi.  6).  Love 
and  lust  (Cant.  viii.  6;  Ecelus.  [Sirach]  ix.  8,  xxiii. 
16),  the  slanderous  tongue  and  cruelty  (Prov.  xvi. 
27;  Ps.  cxx.  4;  Isa.  ix.  18),  burn  like  fire;  and  even 
so  does  God's  word  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Fire  was  created 

on  Monday  (Pirke  Ii.  El.  iv. ),  as  was  the  fire  of  Ge- 
henna: God  blew  the  fire  and  heated  the  seven 
chambers  of  Gehenna.  According  to  others,  it  was 
created  ou  Sabbath  eve,  when  Adam,  overwhelmed 
by  the  darkness,  began  to  fear  that  this  also  was  a 
consequence  of  his  sin.  Whereupon  the  Holy  One 
i  Messed  be  He')  put  in  his  way  two  1  nicks,  which  he 
rubbed  upon  each  other,  and  from  which  fire  came 
forth  (Yer.  Ber.  12a).  Again,  tire  is  one  of  the  three 
elements  (water,  spirit,  and  fire),  which  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  water  became  pregnant 
and  gave  birth  to  darkness;  the  fire  became  preg 
nant  and  gave  birth  to  light;  the  spirit  became 
pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  wisdom  (Ex.  R.  xv.  ; 
comp.  Freudenthal,  "  llellenistisehe  Studien,"  i.  71). 
There  are  six  kinds  of  fire:  (1)  fire  that  " eats "  but 
does  not  "drink,"  thai  is,  does  not  consume  water — 
the  common  tire;  (2)  tire  that,  "drinks  "  but  docs  not 
"  eat  "  (the  fever  of  the  sick) ;  (3)  fire  that  both  eats 
and  drinks  (as  that  of  Elijah,  w  hieh  both  consumed 
the  sacrifices  and  licked  up  the  water;  I  Kings  x  xiii. 
38);   i  I)  tire  that  eats  Wet  as  well  as  dry  things  (that 

arranged  by  the  priests  on  the  altar);  (5)  lire  that 
quenches  tire  (that,  of  Gabriel,  who,  according  to 

tradition,  was  the  angel  sent  down  to  the  fiery  fur- 
nace in  order  to  save    Hananiah,   Mishael.  and  Aza- 

riah  .  Dan.  ii.  25);  (6)  fire  that  consumes  fire  (thai  of 

the   Shekinali).        In  the  First,  Temple  alone  was  (he 

lire  <d'  divine  origin  (Yoma  21b).    The  Torah  given 

by  (!oil  was  made  of  an  integument  of  while  lire,  the 
engraved  letters  were  in  black  lire,  and  it  was  itself 
of  tire  and  mixed  with  lire,  he  WD  out  of  tire,  and 
given  from  the  midst  of  tire  (Yer.  Sotah  viii,  22d). 
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The  Torah  has  two  Ares,  the  oral  and  the  written 
law  (Cant.  I!,  ii.  5);  "in  fact,  all  their  words  [the 
sages']  are  as  coals  of  fire"(Ab.  ii.  10).  Study  of 
the  Torah  brings  about  certain  effects  like  fire 
(Sifre,  Deut.  xxxiii  2)  The  holj  fire  on  the  altar 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  lion  nccording  to  another, 
of  a  dog  I  V'oma  21  b). 

Fiir  descended  from  heaven  when  God  desired  to 
intervene  in  human  affairs.  Ii  is  thus  that  the  keys 
of  tin-  Temple  which  Jeconiah  wished  i"  keep  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  removed  from  earth  (Lev.  R. 
six.).  What  il. I-  nil'!.'  calls  "strange  fire"  the  Tal- 
mudists denominate niOVinn  PK,  fire'ol  the"com- 
moners"  (idiurat;  Num.  R.  ii.).  Though  God  prom- 
ised not  to  visit  earth  again  with  a.  flood,  He  did  not 
~l  'lify  what  kind;  hence  Abraham  fears  lest  a  flood 
ol  fire  may  still  i»'  -'Hi  (Gen,  R.  xxxix.).  Myth- 
ical streams  of  Are  an-  mentioned  by  the  Rabbis  (see 
Am. i  i.iu.oi.v  i.  by  which  angels  ami  men  an  o 
Burned  ( Pesik.  R.  20).     Fire-worshipers  I "  habbarin"  > 

an-  known  to  the  TalmudistS  (see Z0ROA8TRIANISM). 

irding  tin-  benediction  over  fire  or  light,  tin 

HilleliteS  declare  that    lire  emits  many  colors,  and 

hencethe  plural  should  !"■  used  iLMsn  'iixo.  "the 

lights  of  tin"  i.  while  the  scl 1  of  Shammai  pleads 

for  the  singular  (tPKil  TKD).  as  fire  holds  only  one 

light  or  color  (I'n  r.  52b).      Two  lire  animals  are  men- 

ii id,  tin-   salamander    (Rashi    i"    Sanh.   63b),  and 

the  "alitha,"  which  extinguishes  fire  (Sanh.  108b). 
The  salamander's  blood  protects  against  fire  (Hag 

26a  I,  as  is  proved  by  the  escape  of  lle/ekiah.  whose 

father  had  devoted  him  to  Moloch  (Sanh.  63b).  The 
later  rabbis  held  the  salamander  to  be  the  product  of 
a  lire  burning  seven  j  ears. 

Fire  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  receives  much 
ait.  ni  inn  from  the  Rabbis  in  consequence  of  the  Sab 
bath  law.  Quite  a  variety  of  fuel  is  mentioned — 
different  kinds  of  wood,  reeds,  willows,  fruit-stones, 
plaited  weeds,  pitch,  sulfur,  wax  or  cheese  and 
fal,  straw.  Btubble,  flax;  and  various  methods  "I 
building  a  fire,  with  shavings,  reeds  bound  together, 
etc.,  are  indicated.  Stoves  were  known.  The 
"warming-hall"  in  the  Temple  enjoyed  certain  im- 
munities  from  tin-  rigorous  Sabbath  law.     An  open 

eoal  lire    in  a  pan  was   used    I"   bake  lakes  (Shab.  i 

10,  22a,  bi.    Torches  of  twigs  were  carried  by  way- 

rs  at  night  (Ber.  13b)  and  on  festn icasions 

Great  fires  built  on  mountain-tops  served  as  signals 
and  were  used  i"  announce  the  beginning  of  the 

new-    moon  (Saab.    lib).      "Fin"   in   time   came   t" 
denote  "fever"  (Yoma  '-".'a.   Shab,  66b  61 
see  i;i  iii  w  \ ,  Light) 
-  -  E.  <;    M 

FIRE,  PILLAR  OF.     See  I'm  i  \k  Of  Fike 

FIRKOVICH,     ABRAHAM     B.     SAMUEL 
(Aben  ReSheF) :     Russian    Karaite   archeoli 
born  in  Lutsk,  Volhynia, Sept.  'ii.  1786;  died  inChu- 
fut-  Kale,  Crimea,  June  7,  isil      lie  was  educated 
as  a  Karaite  scholar,  but  later  paid  much  atten 
lion  iii  rabbinical  literature,  by  which  his  Hebrew 
style  was  influenced.     In  1818  he  was  hazzanof  his 
native  city,  an  office  win.li  among   both   Karaites 
and    Kabbinites    includes    that    "f  cantor,  reader, 
i'  i.  her,  and   minister.     In    1828   he   lived  in  1'"  i 
dyehev,  and  had  controversies  « ith  some  Rabbinite 


Jews,  the  result  being  his  anti-rabbinical  work 
"Masahu  Meribah" (Eupatoria,  1888).  [nlateryears 
when  he  became  closelj  i  onui  cted  w  ith  the  Rabbin- 
iies,  he  repudiated  the  sentiments  contained  in  that 
pamphlet.  In  1830  he  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he 
in!  many  Karaite  and  Rabbinite  manuscripts 
(in  his  return  he  remained  two  years  in  Constanti- 
nople, as  teacher  in  the  Karaite  community.  lb' 
thru  win!  in  the  Crimea  and  organized  a  society  to 
publish  i.lil  Karaite  «  orks,  of  w  hich  si  veral  appean  d 
in  Eupatoria  (Koslov)  with  comments  by  him.  In 
is;i^  be  was  the  teacher  of  the  children  of  Sirabah 
I!aii"\  ieh.  the  lead  of  the  Russian  Karaites,  whoone 
year  later  recommended  him  to  Count  Vorontzo^  ami 
in  the  Historical  Society  of  '  Idessa  as  a  suitable  man 
lo  end  to  collect  material  for  the  history  of  the 
Karaites.  In  1839  Firkovich  began  excavations  in 
the  ancient  i  i  mi  terj  of  <  Ihufut  Kale,  and  unearthed 
mam  old  tombstones,  some  of  which,  he  claimed, 
belonged  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era. 

The    following    two    years    were    spent     in     travels 

through  Caucasus,  where  he  ransacked  the  genizot 
of  the  old  Jewish  communities  and  collected  many 
valuable  manuscripts.     lie  went  as  far  as  Derbent, 

and  returned  in  1843.  In  later  years  hi-  made  other 
journe\  s  of  the  same  nature,  visiting  Egypt  and 
other  countries.  In  Odessa  he  became  the  friend  of 
Bezalel  Stern  and  of  Simhah  Pinskcr,  and  while  re- 
siding in  Wilna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fuenn 

and  other   Hebrew  scholars.      In  1871   he  visited  the 

small  Karaite  community  in  Halicz,  Galicia,  where 
he  introduced  several  reforms.     From  there  In1  went. 

to  Vienna,  w  here  be  w  as  inlroilm  ed  I"  <  lount  I'eusI 

and  also  made  the  acquaintance  "I  Adolph  Jellinek. 
lie  relumed  lo  pass  his  last  days  in  Chufut-Kale, 
of  which  there  now  remained  only  a  few   ruins. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Firkovich,  which  were 
first  announced  i"  the  world  in  Pinner's  " Prospec- 
tus"(Odessa,  lsr,  ■  >.,  rise  to  a  whole  literature. 
The  collection  of  stones,  facsimiles,  manuscripts, 
and  molds  taken  from  tombstones,  which  was  ac- 
quired from  Firkovich  by  tin-  Imperial  Library  of 
9t  Petersburg,  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Chwolson  in  1859,  was  declared  by  some  authori- 
ties to  consist  partly  or  wholly  "I  forgeries  Com 
milled  for  the  purpose  Of  glorifying  the  Karaites  and 

of  enhancing  the  value  of  Firkovich's  discoveries. 

As  iii'-   full  extent  of  hi-  forgeries  will  probably 

I"-   known,  a   list    of   the   genuine  and  the 

spurious    in    'he  collection   is    therefore  impossible. 

Brieflj    stated,  the  discoveries  include  the  major 

pari  of  the  manuscripts  described  in 

His  Pinner's  "  Pro  pectus  der  der  Odcssaer 

Forgeries.  Gesellschafl  fttr  Geschichte  und  Ali- 
erthum     GehOrenden    Aeltesten    lie 

liiaischen  mid   Hahhiniseheii   Manuscriple  "  (Odessa, 

184  i),  a  rather  rare  work  which  is  briefly  described 
in  ■•  Lin  raiuiiilaii  des  Orients"  for  1847,  No.  2. 
'I'h.  se  mat  consist  ol    1 1 1  Fifteen  scrolls  of 

the  Law.  with  postscripts  which  give    in  Karaite 

i'    1 1n    date  and  place  of  w  riting,  the   name  oi 

Hie  writer  or  correctoi    iln-r  interesting  data 

i?  i  Twenty  copies  of  books  "I  the  Bible  other  than 
the   Pentateuch,  some  complete,  others   fragment 
ary,    ol    oni    "i    which,    the    Hook   oi   llabakkuk, 
dated  916  a  facsimile  is  given      (8)  Nine  cumbers 
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of  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  manuscripts.  The 
account  of  the  contents  of  his  second  and  more 
important  i  which  he  sold  foraverj  large 

sum  to  (lie  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  1863-63  (see  Fttrst,  "Geschichte  des  Karaer- 
tliums."  iii.  pp.  174  it  seg.,  Leipsic,  1869),  gives 
more  than  700  numbers  of  various  Karaite  and 
Rabbinite  manuscripts.  Another  collection  of  817 
Samaritan  manuscripts,  acquired  in  Nablus,  arrived 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  in  1867 
(ib.  p.  1 76). 

Probably  the  greatest  service  that  Firkovich  ren- 
dered to  Jewish  sci- 
ence u  as  the  awa- 
kening of  interest  in 
Karaite  history  and 
literature,  that  led 
to  the  discussion  of 
his  alleged  discov 
cries.  His  personal 
contributions  to  it 
are  mostly  of  a  I >11  > 
liographical  na- 
ture, and  great  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in 
utilizing  his  ma 
terials.  His  most 
sympathetic  critic. 
Chwolson,  gn  i 
a  resume  of  his  be- 
lief, after  consider- 
ing all  controver 
sii  3,  that  Firkovich 
succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating thai 
smile  of  the  Jewish 
tombstones  from 
Chuful-Kale  date 
hack  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  that 
seemingly  modern 
forms  of  eulogy  and 

t  ll  e  111  el  hod  o  f 
counting  after  lie 
era  of  creation 
were  in  vogue 
Jews  much 
earlii  r  than  had  been  hitherto  suspected.  Bui  even 
mi  these  points  the  opinions  of  authorities  are  far 
from  being  unanimous. 

S.  I..  Rapoporl  has  pointed  out  some  impossi- 
bilities in  tin-  inscriptions  ("Ha-Meliz,"  1861,  Nos 
13  15,  37  in    his   "Jiidische  Zeitschrift" 

(1865,  p   L6i  i  in  "He-Haluz,"  and  Neubauer 

in  the  "Journal  Asiatique  "  (1863-63)  and  in  his-  Aus 
der  Petersburger  Bibliothek"  (Leipsic,  1866)  have 
!  the  coir,  ctness  of  the  facts  and  the 
theories  based  upon  them  which  Jost,  Filrst,  and 
Gratz,  in  their  writings  on  the  Karaites,  took  from 
Pinsker's  "Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,"  in  which  the 
datafut  :  I  by  Firkovich  were  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted. Further  exposures  were  made  by  Strackand 
llarkavy  (St,  Petersburg,  1875)  in  the  "Catalog  der 
Hebr.  Bibelhandschrif ten  der  Kaiserlichen  Oeffenl 
lichen  Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg";  in  Harkavy's 
"  Altjudisehe  Denkmaler  aus  der  Krim"         187*6) 
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in  Strack's  "A.  Firkowitsch  und  Seine  Entdeck- 
ungeii "  (Leipsic,  1876);  in Frankel's  " Ahare Reshet 
le  Bakker"  ("Ha-Sha^ar,"  vii.  (ill!  et  seq.);  in  Dei- 
nard's  "Massa'  Krim"  (Warsaw.  IS7S);  and  in  other 
places  Chwolson  alone  defended  him.  hut  he  also 
was  forced  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  Firkovich 
had  resorted  to  forgery.  In  his  "Corpus  Inscrip- 
tiorum  Hebraicarum"  (St.  Petersburg,  lss->;  Rus- 
sian ed..  ib.  1884)  Chwolson  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  Firkovich  collection,  especially  the  epitaphs 
from  tombstones,  contains  much  which  is  genuine. 
It.  must,  be  admitted  that  Firkovich  did  much  to 

further  the  study 
of  Karaite  and 
Crimean  Jewish 
history,  and  that 
after  all  deductions 
are  made  his  dis- 
coveries still  remain 
of  great  value. 

Firkovieh's  chief 
work  is  his  "  Abne 
Zikkaron,"  contain- 
ing the  texts  of  in- 
scriptions discov- 
ered by  him  (Wilna, 
1S72).  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  lengthy 
account  of  his  trav- 
els to  Daghestan, 
characterized  by 
Struck  as  a  mixture 
oft  ruth  and  fiction. 
His  other  works  are 
"Hotam  Toknit," 
antirabhinical  po- 
lemics, appended  to 
his  edition  of  the 
"M  i  bhar  Yesha- 
rim  "  by  Aaron  the 
elder  (  K  oslo  v  , 
1835);  "Ebel  Ka- 
bod,"  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  of  his 
son  Jacob  (Odessa, 
1866);  and  "Bene 
Reshet."  essays  and 
poems,  published  by  Smolenskin  (Vienna,  1871). 
Gabriel  Firkovich  of  Troki  was  his  son  in  law. 

Bibliography:  Jellinek,  Abraham  fXrlunvttsch.  .  .  etn  <ii- 
tblatt,  \  lenoa.  1875;  Deinard,  Toledut  Eben  Re«def,  War- 
saw, 1875;  Idem,  Ha~Maggid,  six.,  Nos.  7.  1:.';  Zeltlin,  B2>t 
Post-Mendels.  pp.  85-86;  Bfandelstamm,  lfazon  la-Moed, 
Iii.  is  :.'".  Vienna,  l^.;:  Gurland,  Ha-Shahar,  i\.  228-229; 
McClintock  and  strong.  Cyc.  ml.  Supplement,  s.v.  see  also 
Literaturbtoft  des  Orients,  viil,  Nos.  t  '.'. 
.i.  P.   Wl. 

FIRMAMENT.    See  Cosmogony. 
FIRMAN,  JOSEPH  (the  Elder):  Grecian  rabbi 
i. ml    author;     lived   in    the  sixteenth  century.      Ac- 
cording to  Solomon  Cohen,  lie  was  a  nati\  e  of  Seres, 

European* Turkey,  whence  he  went  to  Salonica,  be- 
coming rabbi  lie  re  Later  he  went  to  the  Morea  in 
Greece,  and  assumed  rabbinical  .supervision  of  all 
communities  in  that  peninsula.  He  left  many  un- 
published decisions.  Joseph  Firman  is  mentioned 
in  the  response  of  Moses  di  Trani  and  of  Jacob  ha- 
Levi,   as   well   as   in    those   of    his   pupil  Solomon 
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Cohen.  Besides  .Joseph  Finnan  the  Elder  there 
is  known  a  Joseph  Firman  the  Younger,  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  by  whom,  as  by  Solomon 

('o)ien  and  Moses  Alsiieeh,  he  is  mentioned. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  /v<<o  ha-Dorot% pp. 37-41. 

N.  T.  L. 

FIRST-BORN.    See  Primogeniture. 

FIRST-BORN,  REDEMPTION  OF:  Accord- 
ing to  Talmudic  tradition,  the  first-born  acted  as 
officiating  priests  in  the  wilderness,  until  theerec 
tion  of  the  Tabernacle,  whin  the  otlice  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  12,  13,45-51;  Zeb.  112b; 
compare  Onkelos  to  Ex.  xxiv.  5).  In  consequence 
of  the  deliverance  from  the  tenth  plague,  when  "  the 
I. oid  slew  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt" 
but  spared  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites,  the  fol- 
lowing commandment  was  given:  "Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,  whatsoever  openeth  the  womb 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast:  it  is  mine"  (Ex.  xiii.  2),  which  is  explained 
in  greater  detail  in  verses  12-15.  The  first-born  of 
clean  beasts  were  thus  made  holy  and  were  unre- 
deemable, while  the  first-born  of  unclean  beasts  and 
of  man  had  to  be  redeemed  from  the  priests  (Xum. 
wiii.  15-18;  Deut.  xv.  19-22;  compare  Neh.  x.  37). 

I.  The  first-born  male  of  a  clean  beast  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  Temple  as  a  sacrifice;  its  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  altar;  its  fat  burned;  and  its  flesh 
given  to  the  priest,  who  had  to  eat  it  with  the 
same  sanctity  as  other  sacrificial  meats.  If  it  had 
some  physical  defect,  through  which  it  became  un- 
fit for  sacrifice,  it  lost  its  holy  character,  and  the 
priest  to  whom  it  was  given  might  eat  it  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  an  ordinary  Israelite  might 
partake  of  it.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  owner 
to  dedicate  the  first-born,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
sacrificial  animals,  although  it  was  considered  proper 
to  do  so.  The  first  born  became  holy  at  its  birth, 
and  had  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  (Bek.  13a;  Mai 
monides,  "Yad,"  Bekorot,  i.  T).  The 'Rabbis  recom 
mended  that  the  owner  should  keep  the  first-born  in 
his  possession  for  some  time  (small  cattle  30  and 
large  cattle  SO  days)  before  giving  it  to  the  priest,  so 
that  the  priest  be  spared  the  trouble  of  attending 
to  it  during  the  early  days  of  its  life.  It  hail. 
however,  to  be  given  away  ami  sacrificed  during 
the  fust  year  of  its  birth  (Deut.  xv.  20;  Bek.  '.'ill,. 
Maimonides,  I.e.  i.  7-15.) 

This  law  is  valid  forall  lands  and  all  times,  even 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  all  sacri 
eased  ;  according  to  the  Rabbis  the  first-born  is 

still    holy   and    must    be    given    to  the    priest,  who. 

however,  may   not   make   any  use  of  it  until  it  has 

suffered  some  physical  defect.     To  cause  a   defeel 

in   the  body   of  the   animal,   or  even  to   expose  it 

to  the  danger  of  receiving  such  a  blemish,  is  strictly 

forbidden.    No  work  should  be  done 

Animals,     with  it,  nor  should  its  wool  be  shorn 

or   any   other  benefit  derived  from   it 

(Dent.  xv.  V.D.     If.  however,  it  receive  a  blemish 

which  a  scholar  or  three  prominenl  Israelites  declare 

to  be  of   the  kind  which   would  make  it  unfit    for 

sacrifice,  the  animal  becomes  profane,  and  even  an 

Israelite  may  eat  of  its  meal      However,  it  should 

not    be   sol, I    in    the    shop    like   other   meat,    and   the 


scholar  who  examines  it  and  permits  its  use  may 
not.  for  obvious  reasons,  eat.  any  of  it  (Bezah27a; 
l.lul.  44b;  Bek.  25a ;  Maimonides,  I.e.  i.  5,  iii. ;  Shul- 
han  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  306-320). 

II.  The  first-born  of  an  ass  had  to  be  redeemed 
with   a    sheep   or   a   lamb,    and   if  it    was   not   re- 

dee d   its  neck  had  to  be  broken  (Ex.   xiii.    13). 

The  sheep  or  lamb  with  which  it  was  redeemed  had 
to  be  given  to  the  priest,  who  might  use  it  in  any- 
way he  desired.  At  the  redemption  the  owner  pro- 
nounced the  blessing,  "Blessed  art  thou  who  .  .  . 
commandeth  us  concerning  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born  of  an  ass."  If  he  had  no  sheep  or  cattle 
with  which  to  redeem  it,  he  might  redeem  it  with 
money,  the  smallest  amount  being  three  zuzim,  and 
the  largest  one  sela'  (Bek.  11a).  If  he  did  not  wish 
to  redeem  it,  he  had  to  break  its  neck,  and  even  after 
its  death  he  might  have  no  benefit  from  its  body, 
but  had  to  bury  it.  Although  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sages in  this  connection  use  the  general  expression 
"unclean  beasts,"  the  Rabbis  made  the  law  apply 
only  to  the  first-born  of  an  ass.  The  law  is  valid 
forall  times  and  places.  The  priests  and  Levites, 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  obligation  (Bek.  5b; 
"Yad,"  Bikkurim.  xii.  ;  Yoreh  De'ah,  321;  compare 
Lev.  xxvii.  27  and  Rashi  ad  he.). 

III.  Every  Israelite  is  obliged  to  redeem  his  first- 
born son  thirty  days  after  the  hitter's  birth.  The 
mother  is  exempt  from  this  obligation.  The  son,  if 
the  father  fails  to  redeem  him,  has  to  redeem  him- 
self when  he  grows  up  (Kid.  29b).  The  sum  of 
redemption  as  given  in  the  Bible  (Num.  xviii. 
10)   is    five  shekels,  which   should  be   given  to   the 

priest.  This  sum  may  be  given 
Men.  cither  in   money  or  in   valuables,  but 

not  in  real  estate,  slaves,  or  promissory 
notes.  The  priest  may  afterward  return  the  money 
to  the  father,  although  such  practise  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Rabbis.  At  the  redemption  the 
father  of  the  child  pronounces  the  blessing,  "Blessed 
art  thou  .  .  .  and  commandeth  us  concerning  the 
redemption  of  a  son,"  and  then  also  the  blessing  of 
"she-beheyanu."  It  is  customary  lo  prepares  feasl 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  at  which  the  ceremony  is 
made  impressive  by  a  dialogue  between  the  priest 
and  the  father  of  the  child. 

This  law  applies  to  the  first-born  of  the  mother 
and  not  of  the  father.  Hence  the  husband  of  several 
wives  would  have  to  redeem  the  first-born  of  each 
one  of  them,  while  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
had  hail  children  by  a  previous  marriage  need  not 
redeem  her  child,  although  it  was  his  first-born.  Nol 
only  priests  and  Levites,  but  also  Israelites  whose 
wives  are  the  daughters  of  priests  or  Levites,  need 
not  redeem  their  first  born.  Any  doubt  regarding 
the  primogeniture  of  a  child  is  decided  in  favor  of 
the  father (Mishnah  Bek.  viii.;  Maimonides.  I.e.  xi. : 
Yoreh  De'ah,  305). 

For  the  same   reason   as   that  which  underlies  the 

sanctification  of  the  first-born — i.e.,  the  deliveran© 
from  the  tenth  plague— the  first  born  ate  required 
to  fast  on  the  day  preceding  Passover  (Soferim  \\i 

:',;  compare  Yer.  Pes.  X.  1;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
llavyim.  170).  As  long  as  the  first-born  son  is  too 
young  to  fast,  his  father  must  fast  for  him;  and 
if  the  father  is  also  a  first-born,  some  authoritii  s  ate. 
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of  tin-  opinion  thai  1  >< > 1 1 1  mother  and  father  must 
fast — he  for  himself,  and  she  for  her  son.  See 
Inheritance;  Patriarchal  Family. 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  /,'.  B.  7'.  s.v.  Erstgi  tmri  ;  Saal 
schiitz,  Das  Mosaischi  Recht,  Berlin,  1853. 
s.  8.  J.    II.    G. 

FIRST-FRUITS.— Biblical  Data:  As  the 
firstling  among  the  cattle,  so  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field  ("reshit,"  "heleb"  [LXX.  cmapxfi],  "bik- 
kuriin  "  [LXX.  KpuToyew^/iara]),  of  corn,  of  wine, 
and  of  oil  belonged  to  Yiiwn.  According  to  Ex. 
xxii.  88  (A.  A'.  29),  the  Israelite  was  not  to  delay 
to  offer  "of  his  abundance,  "a  phrase  that  is  explained 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  19  and  xxxiv.  26  as  meaning  the  choi- 
cest products,  the  first -fruits  of  the  land.  These  first- 
fruits,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  first  born,  were  used  for 
a  feast-offering,  even  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  according  to  which  the 
offering  had  to  take  place  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great,  the  gifts  might  be  sold  at  home, 
and  a  feast  might  be  procured  at  Jerusalem  with  the 
proceeds  (Dent.  xiv.  22  et  seg.).  This  ordinance 
agrees  only  in  part  with  another  given  in  Deut. 
xxvi.  2  et  seg.,  according  to  which  the  feast-offering 
was  prescribed  for  only  two  years.  The  first-fruits 
of  the  third  year  were  to  lie  brought  to  Jerusalem 
and  given  to  the  Levites,  widows,  orphans,  and  tin- 
poor.    This  is  probably  an  innovation  due  to  tl m- 

phasis  laid  on  charity  toward  the  poor  and  the 
Levites,  a  feature  characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomic 
code. 

In  view  of  these  ordinances  it  is  remarkable  that. 
according  to  Dent,  xviii.  4  (probably  written  at  a 
later  date),  the  priest  might  claim  the  reshit  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  wool.  This  is  hardly  intended  to 
supersede  previous  ordinances,  the  reshit  being 
evidently  taken  from  the  first-fruits  set  apart  for 
the  feast-offering  (comp.  xxvi.  12  et  seg.).  The 
same  is  probably  to  be  inferred  from  Ezek.  xliv.  30, 
where  a  reshit  of  all  the  first-fruits  of  all  things 
("terumat  kol")  and  of  the  first  of-the  dough  is 
demanded  for  the  priest.  These  ordinances,  at  all 
events,  form  the  transition  to  P.  where  both  the  first- 
fruits  and  the  first-born  lose  their  original  significa- 
tion, and  assume  the  character  of  a  tax  paid  to  the 
priest.  According  to  Num.  xviii.  12,  the  priest's 
reshit  (called  also  "  terumah, "  ib.  xviii.  27)  was  to  con- 
sist of  the  bestof  the  corn,  wine, and  oil.  In  verse  13, 
"  whatsoever  is  first  ripe  in  the  land  "  ("  bikkurim  ") 
is  added.  It  is  not  clear  what  "  bikkurim '' means 
line,  although  it  may  refer  to  the  fruit  which  ripens 
first. 

The  distinction  made  between  "  reshit.  "and  "bik 
kurim  "  in   posl  exilic  times  is  clearly  evident  from 
Neh.  v  86  (A.  V   35),  38,  where  the  congregation 
es  to  deliver  the  reshit  to  the  chambers  of  the 

Temple.  1ml  to  take  the  bikkurim  to  the  house  of 
Viiwii  in  a  solemn  procession,  and  with  the  cere- 
monies laid  down  in  Dent  xxvi.  2  et  seg.  (comp. 
Neb  \ii.  It.  xiii.  5;  li  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  12).  Besides 
this  double  offering,  the  reshit  of  the  dough  is 
demanded  as  terumah  for  YiiwniXum.  xv.  1  ,t 
seg.).    Just  as  the  [sraelites  offered  up  grains  from 

the  thrashing  tl ■.  so  they  were   to  make   an  offer 

ing— a  cake  ("hallah")— from  the  dough. 

Finally.   Lev.   \iv   2::   decrees   that    the  fruit  of 


young  trees  shall  nit  be  eaten  during  the  first  three 
years,  and  that  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  there 
of  shall  be  given  to  Yiiwn  as  a  praise-offering 
("kodesh  hillulim").  The  reshit  and  bikkurim  de 
veloped  into  the  later  institution  of  the  tithe  ("ma- 
'ascr "),  which  was  originally  identical  with  these, 
as  may  be  learned  from  Deuteronomy.  While,  ac- 
cording to  Deut.  xiv.  22.  the  annual  offering  of  the 
tithe  in  the  sanctuary  is  made  the  occasion  for  a 
lea-,! ,  in  xxvi.  2  1 1  seg.  the  wind  "  reshit  "  appears  to 
designate  the  offering  which  is  made  obligatory  for 
two  successive  years  at  the  central  sanctuary:  the 
tithe  ("ma'aser")  in  the  third  year  being  given  at 
home  to  the  indigent.  The  expression  "ma'aser" 
evidently  arose  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  reshit.  which  depended  on  personal 
option,  ami  was  nut  fixed  by  law.  "  Ma'aser."  how- 
ever, in  earlier  times  may  have  signified  merely  an 
approximate  estimate.  The  expression  perhaps  re- 
flects the  customs  prevailing  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  northern  Israel  (comp.  Amos  iv.  4  et  seg.;  Gen. 
\ xviii.  22).  Thus  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  tithe  in  the  old  laws  is  probably  due  to  its  iden- 
tity with  the  reshit.  Ma'aser  is  fust  mentioned  as  a 
separate  tax  in  connection  with  reshit  and  bikkurim 
in  P  (comp.  Num.  xxviii.  21  et  seq.).     See  Tithe. 

e.  o.  h.  W.   N. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    The   first-fruits 

("bikkurim  ")  are  known  under  three  designations: 
(1)  "reshit  kezirkem "  (Lev.  xxiii.  10),  "the  first- 
fruits  of  your  harvest";  (2)  "  lehem  ba-bikkurim  " 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17-20),  "the  bread  of  the  first-fruits"; 
(3)  "reshit  bikkure admateka "  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  "the 
first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land,"  or  "reshit  kol 
peri  ba-adamah  "  (Deut.  xxvi.  2),  "  the  first  of  all  the 
fruit  of  the  earth." 

(1)  The  "  first-fruits  of  the  harvest"  were  offered 
on  the  16th  day  of  Nisan,  from  that  fruit  which 
ripened  first.in  Palestine — barley  (but  see  Men.  S4a) — 
and  with  considerable  ceremony,  in  order  to  empha- 
size dissent  from  the  Sadducean  interpretation  of  tin 
Scripture  text,  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"  (Lev. 
xxiii.  11).  which  is.  according  to  the  Sadducees, 
always  Sunday  (Men.  65b).  The  ceremony  occurred 
toward  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  Pesah,  in  a 
field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  sheaves  of 
choice  barley  having  been  bound  there,  before 
hand  by  men  deputed  to  this  work  by  the  authori- 
ties. In  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  from  the 
neighboring  towns  as  well  as  from  Jerusalem,  the 
sheaves  to  the  amount  of  three  seah  were  cut  by  three 
men  with  three  sickles  and  placed  in  three  baskets. 
As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  the  "harvester"  addressed 
to  the  assembly  the  following  questions,  repeating 
each  one  three  times,  and  receiving  to  each  an  affirma- 
tive reply  :  "  i  las  t he  sun  set  ?  "  "  Is  t his  the  sickle?  " 
-Is  this  the  basket?  "  and  on  Sabbath,  "Is  this  the 
Sabbath  day'.'"  He  next  inquired  thrice;  "Shall 
I  harvest?"  to  which  they  answered :  "Do  harvest." 
All  this  was  to  confound  the  Sadducean  heresy. 
The  barley  was  then  gathered  into  the  baskets 
and  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  Temple,  where  it  was 
beaten  out,  not.  as  usually,  withstieks,  but  with  soft 
reeds;  or,  according  to  a  divergent  opinion,  it  was 
fust  roasted  in  a  perforated  vessel  overa  fire,  so  that 
the  heat  might  touch  all  parts  evenly.     Then  it  was 
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.il  out  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  winnowed  in 

the  draft     Ground  in  a  coarse  band-mill,  an  'omer 

of  the  iiii.lv  sieved  flour  mixed  with  oil  and  in< 

was  "swung  and  offered  up,"  and  a  handful  was 

burm  the  priest.     The 

Sale  of      rest  was  distributed  among  the  priests 

New        (Men.    x.    1-4;    Mairaonides,    "Yad," 

Flour.       Temidin,    vii  .).      The  completi if 

this  ceremony  \\  as  the  sig  nal  for  open 
tag  the  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  n  and"kali" 

Bw  ld),  somewhat  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Rabbis  i  Mi  n.  x.  •">).  Israelites  in  distant  districts,  in 
fact,  were  permitted  to  eal  from  the  new  crop  from 
midday  on,  a  privilege  withdrawn  by  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai  after  tin-  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Men 
x.  5).  The  ceremony  of  the  "reshit  kezirkem  "  was 
considered  as  an  act  of  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
providential  care  of  the  fields  (Lev.  K.  xxviii.). 

i  .' i  The  "  bread  of  the  first-fruits"  consisted  of  two 
loaves  baked  of  new  wheat,  though,  accordin 
Akiha  and  Nathan,  they  were  not  unusable  even  if 
baked  of  "id  wheal  (Men.  83b).  No  meal-offering 
("rninhah")  could  he  brought  before  these  two 
loaves  had  been  offered  up  on  Shabu'ot  (Sifra  to 
Lev.  xxiii.  16;  Sifre,  Pinehas).  They  had  to  be 
exactly  alike  (Sifra,  I.e.),  the  leaven  rising  from  the 
dough  itself,  though,  according  to  another  opinion, 
the  yeast  wasadded  to  the  dough  (.Men.  v.;  Sifra, 
these  loaves  were  offered  by  the  whole  com 
munity  (at  public  expense). 

(8)  The  third  class  of  bikkurim  embraced  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  the  land.  Laying st  resson  the  words"  thj 
land  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  the  Rabbis  provide  that  the  law 
is  not  applicable  to  fruit  not  literally  grown  on  land 
(Bik.  i,    I  i.  or  to  that    grown  on   land   not  one's  on  n 

property.     Renters,  in  whole  or  in  pan,  robbers,  and 
despoilers  ("sicarii"),  therefore,  are  exempt  (so 
Mek.  to  Ex.  xxiii.  19).     For  the  reason  thai   they 
could  not  consist  ntly  recite  the  benediction  (Deul 
xxvi.  5),  slaves  and  women  and  persons  of  uncertain 
ma  as  well  as  proselytes  unless  their  mothers  were 
Israelites,  were  permitted  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits 
without   pronouncing  the  eulogy  (Bik.  i,4;  Mek., 
The   proselyte   praying  by  himself  or  with 
the  congregation  pronounced  a  modified   benedic 
tion   ("the  fathers  of  Israel";   "the  < ;< nl  of  your 
fathers").    The  bikkurim  were  offered  only  from 

the  " seven "  plants  (comp.  Deut  viii.  8);   not   fr 

dates  grown  in  the  mountains  nor  from  fruits  grown 
in    the   valleys;    not   from   olives    unless   thev 

of  the  best  quality  (Bik.  i.  8);  and  never  before  the 
Feast  of  Weeks.     But  if  one  offered,  between  thai 

festival  and    the    Feast  of   Talieniaeles,   fruit    of    thi 
"seven"    plants,   or    fruit,    from    the   mountains,    or 
dates  grown   in   I  he  valleys,  or  olives  from   beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  offering  was  accepted  and  the  bene 
dietion  was  allowed  (i  >.  i    10)     olives  at 
were  accepted  as   fruits,    btil    not  in  their  liquid 
state  ("mashkim")  as  oil  and  wine  ("Yad,"   Bik 
kuiim.  ii.  4;   Ter.  59a;    'Ar.   11a;    Yer.  'Per.    \i.  :i; 
Hul.     I'.'Oa;     Mek..    I.C.).      Fruit     from   beyond    the 
border  of  Palestine,  "the  land  (lowing  with  milk 

and  honey."  was  exempt  ;    but  Syria  and   the  cities 
Of  Sihon   and  <  It;  were   included;    not    so    Mo.di  and 

Amiuon.    Jose  the  Galilean  therefore  look  excep 

lion    to    including    in    the    lfolv    [.and    the   district 


>1  the  Jordan  (Gilead;  Bik.  i.  10).     The  law 
of   tkl    first   fruil  is   held   in   abeyance,  now  that    till 

Temple  is  not  extant  and  Israel  is  not  in  possession 
of  Palestine  ("  Yad,"  Bikkurim,  ii.  I). 

The  following  was  the  method  of  selecting  fruits 
for  the  offering :   Upon  visiting  his  field  and  sei 
a  tig.  or  a  grape,  or  a  pomegranate  that  was  ripe, 
the  owner  would  tie  a  fiber  around  the  fruit,  saying. 

"This  Shall  be  among  I  lie  bikkurim."      Accord  in-  ti 

S n,  he  had  to  repeal  the  express  designation 

after  the  fruit  had  been  plucked  from  the  tree  in  tin- 
orchard  (Bik.  iii.  I).    The  fruits  were  carried  in  greal 
to  Jerusalem.     Deputations  ("ma'amadol 
■  lit in g-  the  people  of  all  the  cities  in  the  dis- 
trict, assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and 
stayed  there  overnight   in  the   open 
Procedure,   squares,  without  going  into  the  houses 
At  dawn  the  officer  in  charge  (the  "me 

in  mi  neh  "i  railed  on  I  :   "  Arise,  let  us  ascend  to  Zioii. 

the  houseof  Vn«  u  ourGod."  Those  from  the  neigh- 
borhood brought  fresh  figs  and  grapes,  those  from  a 
distance  dried  figs  and  raisins.  The  bull  destined  for 
the  sacrifice,  his  horns  gilded  and  his  head  wreathed 
with    olive  leaves,    led    the    procession,    which    was 

accompanied  with  flute  playing.  Arrived  near  the 
Holy  City,  the  pilgrims  sent  messengers  ahead  while 
they  decorated  the  first-fruits.  The  Temple  officers 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  till  artisans  along  the 
rose  before  tin  in.  giving  them  I  he. salutation  of 
peace,  and  hailing  them  as  brothers  from  i  his  or  i  hat 
(own.     The  flute  kepi  sounding  until  they  reached 

the  Temple  mount.  Here  even  King  Agrippa,  fol- 
lowing the  custom,  took  his  basket  on  bis  shoulder, 
and    marched    in    the    ranks,  until  they    came   to  the 

outer  court  and  hall.    Tin -re  they  were  wi  loomed  bv 

the  Levins,  singing  Ps.  XXX.  '-.  The  doves  which 
had  been  carried  along  in  t  he  baskets  w  ere  offered  for 
burnt    offerings,   and    what    the    men    had    in    their 

hands  they  gave  to  the  priests.  I > i ■  i  before  this, 
while, st  ill  r:i  rrying  his  basket,  each  man  recited  Deut. 
xxvi, :;  1 1  seg  ;  al  the  words -a  wayfaring  Aramaean 
was  my  father"  the  basket  was  deposed  from  the 

shoulder,  luii  while  il wner  was  siill  holding  its 

handles  or  rims,  a  priest  put  his  hand  under  il  and 
"swung  ii  "  (lifted  it  up),  and  repealed  the  words 
"a  wayfaring  Aramaan."  etc.,  to  the  elose  of  the 
Deuterom  mic  section.     Then  placing  the  basket  by 

the  Bide  Of  the  altar,   the  pilgrim    bowed  down  and 

left  the  ball. 

The  custom   of  having   the  section  of   the   Torah 
read  by  the  priest  and   not  by  the  pilgrim  arose  oul 

of  the  desire  io  spare  the  feelings  of  those  thai  did 
not    I w   how-  to  read.     The   rich   brought   their 

fruits  in  gold  and   silver   baskets,  the  poor   in   such 

as    were     made    of    peeled     leeds;    I  hese    baskets  were 

left  with  the  priests.     The  fruit  was  decorated  with 
other  fruits  and  plants,  so  that   the  offering  reallj 
consisted  of  the  first-fruit,  an  addition  to  the  flrsl 
fruit,  and  iie   decorations.    These  additions  had  to 
be  eaten  in  puritj  like  the  tiisi  fruit.     Like  other 

properly  of  die  priest,  the  bikkurim  could  be  ulil 
i/.eel  by  him  to  purchase  slaves,  fields,  or  cattle;   and 

he  could  settle  his  debts  or  pay  his  wife's  dowei 

—  kl  I  lib  bah  ")  with  them.     .Induh  holds  thai  the  lit  si 

fruits   were  considered  as  the  provincial  offerings, 

which  i  he  donor  could  give  to  anybody  he  liked,     H 
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was  advisable  lie  should  give  them  to  a  "haber"  in 
exchange  for  thanks:  while  the  majority  of  the 
rabbis  considered  them  us  sacrifices  of  the  altar. 
\\  liich  could  be  divided  only  among  the  men  of  the 

natch — that  is.  the  division  of  priests  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty — and  who  should  divide  them 
like  other  sacrifices  (Bik.  iii.). 

The  quantity  of  the  first  fruits  to  be  brought  into 
the  Temple  was  in  the  Scriptures  (Deut.  xvi.  10) 
left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  but  the  Rabbis 
afterward  decided  that  it  should  amount  to  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  whole  crop  ("  Sad,"  Bikkurim,  ii.  17). 
Alter  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  bikkurim  could 
not  be  offered,  but  the  Rabbis  regarded  acts  of  phi- 
lanthropy as  a  proper  substitute  (Yer.  Peah  19a; 
Lev.  R.  xxiv . ),  especially  in  (he  form  of  assistance 
extended  to  men  of  learning  (Kef.  104). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  II. 

FIRST-FRUITS     OF    THE    WEST,    THE. 
See  Periodicals. 
FIRUZ.     See  Babylonia,  Post-Biblical  Data. 

FIRTJZ-SHABUR :  City  of  Babylonia;  the 
"Sipphara"  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Tiripaafiupa  of  Zosi- 
raus;  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Nehardea;  built 
by  Shabur  I.  about  250  c.e.  In  Berakot  59b  it  is 
called  "liac  >2-  "  Formerly  one  who  saw  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  bridge  of  Babylon  recited  the  blessing ; 
but  now,  since  the  Persians  have  changed  the  course 
of  the  river,  he  does  not  recite  the  blessing  until  he 
sees  it  from  Be-Shabur."  It  was  the  largest  city  of 
Babylonia  after  Clesiphon.  During  the  war  between 
Julian  the  Apostate  and  Shabur  II.,  Firuz-Shabur, 
which  contained  many  Jewish  inhabitants,  was  be- 
sieged and  burned.  Later,  about  581,  under  Hormizd 
IV.,  the  academics  of  Sura  and  Pumbcdita  were 
closed,  and  a  new  one  was  opened  at  Firuz-Shabur, 
under  Arab  rule.  According  to  Sherira  Gaon,  the 
best  known  school  was  that  of  his  ancestor,  Rab 
Mari,  son  of  Rab  Dimi  IJ-nn.  But  under  Yezdegerd 
III.  the  Academy  of  Pumbcdita  was  reopened,  and 
Rab  Ilanan  of  Iskia.  the  chief  of  the  school  of 
Firuz-Shabur,  left  the  latter  for  Pumhedita.  R. 
Ilanan  was  succeeded  by  Rab  Mari.  The  schools 
continued  till  Ali,  the  fourth  calif,  took  Firuz- 
Shabur,  in  656.  The  Jews  of  Firuz-Shabur  sided 
with  Ali,  and  R.  Sherira  mentions  the  fact  that  Mar 
Isaac,  the  chief  of  the  school  there,  came  with  90,000 
Jews  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  was  received  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Qeaeh.  3d  ed.,  Iv.  i'>:2.  347;  v.  11 ;  Neu- 
bauer,  G.  r.  pp.  336, 351 ;  Berliner,  Befirdfji  zur  QeoaraphU 
in,, i  Ethnoaraphie  Babylonians  im  Talmud  una"  MU 
drasch,  p.  60,  Berlin.  1883 ;  Fiirst.  Dn  Judenin  .ImVii.  pp.6 
el  ■<!'!■■  Lelpsic,  1849 ;  Sherira  Gaon's  Iggeret, in  Neubauer's 
Mi  iia  oal  Jewish  <  "lironicles,  i.  35-187. 

M.   Sel. 

FISCHEL,  ABRAHAM  JEHIEL  BEN 
ZE'EB  WOLF  :  German  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Imrah  Zrvufali."  novella'  on  several  treatises  of  the 
Talmud  and  on  Maimonides  (Berlin,  1755). 
Bib kai'hv  :  Stetnsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  690. 

-   s  M    Sel. 

FISCHEL,  ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  :  Russian 
Talmudisl  and  cabalist;   lived  at  Strizhov  fStriz- 

hovka)  in   the  eighteenth  and   nineteenth  centuries 


He  was  the  author  of  many  cabalistic  and  homiletic 
works,  among  them  being;  "'Olam  Ehad,"  homilies 
on  the  unity  of  God,  Zolkiev;  "'Olam  llafuk," 
explanation  of  contrasts.  Zolkiev;  "'Olam  Barur," 
cabalistic  homilies,  Lemberg;  "'Olam  ha-Gadol," 
also  called  "  Mid  rash  li  Ferushim,"  seventy  caba- 
listic homilies  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  (thirty  on  the 
spheres  and  lights,  and  fortv  on  the  Jewish  holi- 
days), Zolkiev,  1800.  Furst  ("Bibl.  Jud."  i.  281) 
and  Benjacob  ("Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  539)  ascribe 
to  Eliezer  ben  Isaac  Fischel  a  work  called  "Para- 
shat  Eliezer,"  a  commentary  to  "  Karnayim,"  the 
cabalistic  work  of  Aaron  b.  Abraham,  and  to  its 
commentary,  the  "Dan  Yadin  "  of  Samson  of  Os- 
tropoli.  Jitomir,  1805. 

Bibliography:  Steinsohneider.  Cat  Bndl.  col.  956;  Walden, 
Slum  ha-Oedolim  lu-Hadash,  li.  58 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Tit- 
ruil,  p.  131. 

s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

FISCHELL,  A.:  Rabbi  and  historian;  lived  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Raphall,  minister  of  the  Shcarith  Israel  congrega- 
tion. Concerning  Fischell,  whose  name  is  also  spelled 
"Fischel  "  and  "  Fishell,"  but  little  is  known:  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  in  Holland  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1S59  Fischell  read  a 
paper,  "Chronological  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Jews  in  America,"  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  With  this  he  prepared  a  chronological  con- 
spectus, which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  ("Publications,"  ii.  99  ct 
seq.).  In  the  discussion  which  grew  out  of  this  paper 
Fischell  claimed  that  the  early  Jews  enjoyed  the 
fullest  measure  of  liberty  under  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Amsterdam,  while  George  Bancroft  maintained  that 
Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  the  first  to 
grant  religious  liberty  in  America.  Fischell's  paper 
was  first  published  in  the  "Historical  Magazine," 
1860  (vol.  iv.). 

Bibliography:  Daly,  Tin  Settlement  of  the  Jews  hi  North 
America,  p.  xiv.,  antes  32  and  S5,  New  York,  1893. 
A.  A.  M.  F. 

FISCHELS,  MEIR:   Austrian  Talmudist,  died 

at  Prague,  Dec.  16,  1769.  He  was  called  "Fischels" 
as  the  son  of  Ephraim  Fischel  of  Bunzlau,  while 
some  of  his  ancestors  are  mentioned  in.  docu- 
ments under  the  names  of  "Bimes"  and  "Mar 
golies."  The  family  was  a  very  prominent  one, 
tracing  back  its  genealogy  to  R.  Low  ben  Bezalel, 
the  " hohe  Rabbi  Low  "  of  Prague.  Mei'r  Fischels 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his  time.  Re- 
fusing numerous  invitations  from  the  largest  com- 
munities in  Europe,  he  remained  in  Prague  as  presi- 
dent of  the  great  bet  din.  and  conducted  there  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  yeshibah  that  attracted  stu- 
dents from  the  most  remote  countries  His  author 
ity  stood  so  high  thai  even  the  world-famous  chief 
rabbi  of  the  community  deferred  to  his  halakic  deci- 
sions (see  "Noda'  hi-Yehudah,"  "  Yoreh  De'ah," 
responsum  No.  82,  end). 

In  the  great  conflagration  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague 
in  1754  Fischels  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  man- 
uscripts of  all  his  works,  the  fruit  of  years  of  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Torah ;  and  he  never  over 
came  the  grief  occasioned  by  this  loss.      His  death 
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»a^  mourned  far  and  wide.  He  was  buried  in  the 
famous  old  Jew  ish  cemetery  of  Prague,  where,  as  is 

customary  in  the  case  ol    ('Specially  promilieul  per- 
sons, his  grave  is  marked  by  a  mausoleum,  with  se^ 
eral  stone  Blabs  covered  with  inscriptions  in  vera 
Bibliography  :  k.  Llebcn,  Qal.  'Ed,  No.  in. 

-   -  N.  E 

FISCHER,  BERNARD:  Austrian  rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Budikau,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Chrudim,  Bohemia,  Jan.  12,  1821;  gradua'ted  from 
the  University  of  Prague  (Ph.D.,  1850);  rabbi  of 
various  small  congregations  in  the  district  of  Eger 
(1854  <;:Ji.     Besides  preparing  new  editions  of  Bux 

torf'S  rabbinic  lexicon  (1S73i  and  Wiener's  ( 'lialdaic 

grammar  (1882),  Fischer  wrote:  "Kochbuch  der 
Kalliopc,  cine  Acsthetik  fur  Kunst  und  Theater 
Freunde,"  Leipsic,  189(>:  "GrundzOge  der  Philo- 
Sophie  und  Theosophie,"  ib.  1899;  he  also  edited 
"  Bikkure  ha-'lttim,"an  illustrated  Hebrew  monthly. 

I.ripsic,  1863.  8 

FISCHER,  KARL:  Christian  censor  of  Hebrew 
books  in  Prague;  born  in  Lichtenstadt,  Bohemia, 
July  6,  1755;  died  at  Prague  Jan.  22,  1844.  lie 
became  assistant  (1781),  and  Anally  successor,  to  the 
imperial  censor  Leopold  Tirsch.  He  possessed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  and  liter 
atures,  as  appears  from  his  introductory  notes  to 
M.  J.  Landau's  "  Rabbinisch  Araniaisch-Dcutsi  hi  s 
Worterbuch,"  dated  1818,  and  to  L.  Dukes'  transla- 
tion of  Kashi,  dated  1833.  He  maintained  a  corre 
spondence  in  Hebrew  with  Rabbi  Eleazar  Flekeles 

of  Plague. 

His  learning  and  impartiality  are  especially  de- 
monstrated in  his  "Uutnieinung  ttber  den  Talmud 
der  llebiaer."  ed.  Em.  Baumgarten,  Vienna,  1883. 
Fischer  acted  for  a  time  as  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague. 

Bibliography:  Baumgarten'a  Einleitung  to  Fischer's  Gut- 

an  in u mi  iiin  i  ih  ii  Talmud  der  llthrikr. 

M.  K. 

FISCHER,  MARCUS  (MAIER):  Austrian 
Hebraist;  born  in  Vienna  1783;  died  at  Prague 
Maj   22,   1853;  son  of  Moses  Fischer,  rabbi  of  i in- 

Jewish  community  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  in  lie- 
brew  an  able  ami  comprehensive  work  on  the  his 
tory  of  tin. bus  under  Mahili  and  Imam  Idris. 
kind's  of  Manretania,  entitled  "Toledo!  Veshiirun 
Tahal  MalkeMoritaniyya  "  Prague,  1818.  Retrans- 
lated from  Czech  into  German  the  so-called  "Wal- 
Insi i  in  chronicle."  a  manuscript  which  was  known 

in  Prague  up  lo  fifty  years  ago.  but  which  has  since 

disappeared,  and  which  contained  a  history  of  the 

Jews   In  Prague  at    the  lime  of  the  Hussites    r/.ik 

karon  le  Yam  Aharon,"  by  Moses  Wolf  Jeiteles, 
Prague,  1828).  This  translation,  unfortunately,  has 
also  disappeared.  It  is  said  in  have  been  last  in  pus 
scs, i,, n  of  the  historian  G.  Wolf  of  Vienna. 

A.   Ki 
FISCHER,  MORITZ  VON  :  Hungarian  pora 
Iain-manufacturer;   born  at   Totis,   Hungary,   1800; 
died  i  In -re  Feb.  25,  1900.     lb'  rendered  distinguished 

service   to  Hungarian  industry  and   all  through    his 

porcelain  manufactory  in  Herend  mar  Veszprim. 
lb  was  compelled  to  struggle  against  innumerable 
difficulties  before  be  succeeded  in   developing   tin 

small   factory  which   lie  founded  in  |s:','.i      It    how 
V     26 


ever,  became  a  veritable  art  institute,  comparing 
favorably  with  the  famous  porcelain  establishments 
"i  Sevres,  Meissen,  and  Berlin.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented at  a  large  number  of  international  expositions 

In  interesting  and  artistic  exhibits,  which  were  in- 
variably awarded  first  pri/.s.     The  establishment  is 

at  present  (1908)  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  von 

Fischer,  a  grandson  of  the  founder.     In  recognition 

of  the  latter's  services  Francis  Joseph  I.  raised   him 

in  1869  to  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

s.  8    8.  W. 

FISCHER,  MOSES:  Austrian  rabbi,  born  at 
Prague  about  1750;  died  at  Eiseiist.-idl .  Hungary, 
about  1s:;:i;  son  of  the  wealthy  Talmudic  scholar 
Meir  Fischer,  and  father  of  -Marcus  Fischer.  In  ad- 
dition lo  Talmud,  Fischer  studied  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  was  praised  for  his  attainments  in 

logic  and  Hebrew  grammar  by  .Moses  Mendelssohn, 
with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municated various  observations  on  his  Pentateuch 
commentary.  For  nearly  two  decades  he  officiated 
as  rabbi  (but  without  assuming  the  title)  of  the  com- 
munity of  Vienna,  which  at  thai  time  was  small. 
In  1827  he  retired  to  Eisenstadt,  a  neighboring  town. 
Bibliography  :  J.  Gastfreund,  I  in  Wiener  ftabbinen,  p.111; 

K;i\serluiLr.  MnKi  v  Mendehisohn,  I '  mjiili  urhli  s  nml    Vitln- 

kanntes,  pp.  53  et  seq.;  M.  Kumtz,  Ha-Mt  paref,  No.  '■£!. 
s.  M.   K. 

FISCHER,  NICOLAUS  WOLFGANG  :  Phy 
sician  and  chemist;  born  Jan.  15,  1?N2,  in  Great 
Meseritz,    Moravia;    died    Aug.    19,    I860,    in    Bres- 

lau.      He  studied  ai    the  universities  of   Vienna, 

Prague,  Breslau,  and  Berlin.  Having  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at    Erfurt    Oct.    10,   18(l(i,  he   settled 

there  in  the  following  year  to  practise  medicine. 

In  1813  be  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  and  a  year 
later  was  made  professor,  and  al  I  he  same  time  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  He 
tilled  this  office  until  his  death. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  chemical  disquisitions 
which  appeared  in  the  •'Journal  fur  ('hemic  und 
Physik,"  Schweigger's  "  Annalen  furChemie,"  "  Ab 

hanillungeii    del    Akadeiuie    der   Wissenschaften  in 
Berlin"  (Physische  Classe),  "Annalen  der  Physik 
und  ('hemic,"  and  oilier  publications,  Fischer  wrote 
"  Mi  ilieaniinum    Mereurialiuin    Pra'cipua    Classifies 

lio;  A'ljei  tis  Nonnullis  de  Eorum  Pneparatione 
Chem    Pharmac  Annotationibus,"1806;  "DeModis 

Aiseiiia  I  lelegendi,"  1812;   "  Peber  die  Wii'knng  des 

Lichts  auf  das  Hornsilber,"  1814;  "Ueber  die  Che- 

misclien  Keagenlien.  "  ls|li,  "  ( 'licniisehc  Untei'SU- 
chiingen     der     Heili|ucllen     zu     Sal /.In  mm."     1821 

"Ueber die  Natur  der  Metallreduction  aufNassera 
Wege,"  1828;  "Has  Verhaltnisa  der  Cbemischen 
Verwandtschaft  zur  Galvanischen  Elektricitat,  in 
Veisui  inn  Dargestellt,"  i*:io.  and  "  Systematischer 

LehrhegrilT  der  ('hemic,  in  Tabcllen  Dargestellt," 
[888       lii    1815    Fischer   and    bis    entire    family   em 

braced  Christianity,  and  from  that  time  be  became 

an  anient  supporter  of  the  Christian  mission  which 

then  nourished  in  the  Jewish  section  of  Breslau. 

Bibliography  :  .i.e.  Poggendorff,  Btoa-LUerarischee  Hand- 
wtirterbuch  ."<  Gesch.aerExacten  Wissenschaften, voi.  1„ 
Lelpslc,  18b?;  J    P.  A.  dele  Bob  Oeteh.  del    Evangelischen 

.hull  mill**.,  n  |i  -.'in,/,  |899;  Constant  von  Wurzbacb,  Bioa. 

1.,  i  ,i, .  ixiiisi  i  til u in*  i h  >ti  1 1 1  ii  h.  iv ,  Vienna,  1858. 

b   r> 
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FISCHHOF,  ADOLF:  Austrian  writer  and 
politician;  born  at  Alt  Ofen,  Hungary, Dec.  8, 1816 ; 
died  at  Emmersdorf,  near  Klagenfurth,  Carinthia, 
March  23,1893.  After  studying  medicine  (1836- 
isfli  he  was  appointed  physician  at  the  Vienna 
hospital.  Fischhof  \sas  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  commanding  the 
students'  legion  of  Vienna  and  presiding  over 
the  Committee  of  Public  Security.  He  was  es- 
pecially  prominent  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
(Reichstag),  in  which  he  represented  one  of  the  Vi- 
enna districts.  In  the  Liberal  cabinet  of  Doblhof  he 
« as  attached  as  counselor  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
tcrior.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Kremsier  Diet, 
March  7,  1849,  Fischhof  was  arrested,  accused  of 
rebellion  and  high  treason,  but  was  acquitted  after 
an  imprisonment  of  nine  months.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practise  of  medicine  until  about  1875, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 

With  Joseph  Unger,  later  a  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  he  published  in  1*61  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Losiing  der  Ungarischen  Frage,"  in  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  division  of  the  empire  into 
Austria  and  Hungary.  After  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  of  1866  Fischhof  wrote  "Ein  Bliek  auf  Oester- 
reich's  Lage,"  and  strongly  ad\  ised  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  In  his  "  <  lestcireich  und  die  Burgschaften 
Seines  Bestandes,"  1869,  lie  recommended  an  auton- 
omous constitution  for  Austria.  In  conjunction 
with  Walterskirchen  in-  planned  in  isx'3  the  founda- 
tion of  a  German- Austrian  people's  patty,  which  by 
concessions  should  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  question 
of  nationalities  and  unite  all  liberal  elements  of  the 
empire;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  resist 
ance  of  the  constitutional  party.  He  also  wrote: 
"Zur  Keduktion  der  Kontinentalen  Heere"  (is".")); 
"Die  Spraclicnrechte  in  den  Staaten  Gemischtcr 
Nationalitat "  (1885);  and  "Der  Oesterreichische 
Sprachenzwist "  (1888). 

Bibliography  :  Brockhaus,  Konvt  rsatitons-Ziexikon  :  Mi  yi  i  • 
Konversationa-Liexikon;  La  Grande  Encyclopedie;  DU 
Neuzeit,  1898,  X".  13;  Wurzbacb,  Biograph&cHes  Lexikon 
der  Oest.-Ungarischi  n  Mmiarchie. 
s.  S.  Man. 

FISCHHOF,  JOSEPH:  Austrian  pianist  and 
composer;  uncle  of  Robert  Fischhof;  born  April  4, 
1804,  at,  Butschowitz  in  Moravia;  died  at  Vienna 
June  28,  1857.  In  1813  he  began  to  study  at  the 
lyceum  of  Briinn,  at  the  same  time  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  music  from  the  pianist  Jahelka  and  the 
bandmaster  Rieger.  After  having  finished  bisstud- 
tlte  lyceum,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  to  study  philosophy  and  medicine.  At  the 
Austrian  capital,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
patron,  (  onstantin  von  Gyika,  he  was  instructed 
in  piano  by  Anton  Halm  and  the  famous  bandmas- 
ter, [gnatz,  Killer  von  Seyfried. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1S'>7  changed 
thecareerof  Fischhof.  He  decided  to  devote  him- 
self   from  that  time  entirely  to   his  art.  and   in    L888 

became  professor  at  the  conservatory  of  music  in 
Vienna,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  popular  pianists  of 
the  Austrian  capital,  distinguishing  himself  particu- 
larly by  his  rendition  of  the  compositions  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin.  Fischhof 
wis  also  active  as  a  musical  writer  ami  composer, 
lie  contributed  to  Schumann's  "Cacilia"  the  excel- 


lent essay  "  Ueber  die  Auffassung  von  Instrumental 
Compositionen  in  Hinsicht  des  Zeitmasses,  Nament- 
lich  Beethoven 'schen  Werken."  He  was  the  author 
of  "Versuch  eiuer  Geschichte  des  Klavierbaus" 
(1853).  He  also  published  a  string-quartet,  many 
pianoforte  pieces  (rondos,  variations,  fantasias. 
dances,  marches,  etc.),  variations  for  the  flute, 
and  songs. 

Bibliography:  Jildtscher  Plutarch,  1848,  U.  68-55;  liaker, 
Bioy.  Dut.  of  Mtmciam,  1900. 

S. 

FISCHHOF,  ROBERT:  Austrian  musician; 
born  in  Vienna  Oct.  31.  1857.  When  only  seven  years 
old  Robert  Fischhof  played  in  public.  He  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  under  Anton  Door 
(pianoforte),  and  under  Fuchs,  Kreun,  and  Bruckner 
(composition),  and  later  took  piano  lessons  from 
Franz  Liszt.  lie  has  played  throughout  Europe 
under  the  leadership  of  Abt,  Dessoff,  Lassen,  Grieg, 
Reineeke,  ] Idler,  (Jade,  etc.,  and  at  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  1884 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium. He  lias  composed  various  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  has  played  his  own  compositions  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistigc  WU-n.  i..  n.c. 
s.  X.  D. 

FISCHMANN,  NAHMAN  ISAAC  :  Austrian 
author;  died  in  1873.  His  home  was  in  Lemberg. 
He  wrote:  "Eshkol  Anabim,"  a  collection  of  lie 
brew  poems  (Lemberg.  1S'J7);  "IlaRo'eh  u-Mcbak- 
ker  Sifre  Zemanuenu,"  a  criticism  of  the  philological 
and  archeological  works  of  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  I). 
Lu/.zatto,  and  S.  J.  Reggio  (Lemberg  and  Ofen, 
1837-39);  "Mappalat  Sisera:  Der  Sturz  Bisera's, 
oder  die  Befreiung  Israels  Dureh  Barak  und  De- 
borah," a  two-act  Biblical  drama  (Lemberg,  1*41 1: 
"Safah  le-Ne'emanim,"  a  comprehensive  commen- 
tary on  Joli  (ib.  1S."J4);  "  lla'Et  weha  Meshorer," 
poem  (/'-.  1870);  "  Kesher  Shebnah."  a  rive-act  Bib- 
lical drama  (ib.  1870). 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Btbl.  PosUMendds.  pp.  sti-sr. 
s.  X.   D. 

FISCTJS  JTJDAICUS  :  The  yearly  Temple  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  prescribed  by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxx. 
13;  compare  Shek.  i.  1),  and  which  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  contributed  during  the  time  of  tin  Second 
Temple.  It  was  diverted  by  Vespasian,  after  tie 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary  in  70C.E.,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Home,  the  amount  be- 
ing two  drachmas  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  vii.  6,  g  <i; 
Dion  Cassius,  lxvi.  7).  This  was  an  affront  to 
Jewish  religious  feeling.  Rabbinical  law  ordained, 
although  merely  theoretically,  thai  the  half-shekel 
need  not  be  paid  when  the  Temple  no  longer  ex- 
isted (Shek.  viii.  8).  Rome  furnishes  the  best  in- 
formation of  the  manner  in  which  this  tax  was 
collected.  Domitian  proceeded  with  great  rigor, 
causing  th.e  names  of  those  that  lived  a  Jewish  life 
without  paying  the  tax.  or  that  sought  to  keep  their 
origin  secret,  to  be  reported  to  him  (Suetonius, 
"Domitian,"  §  12).  The  satirist  Martial  alludes  to 
the  efforts  of  the  .lews  to  hide  the  visible  sign  which 
showed  their  nationality  (vii.  X2,  vii.  35).  An  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  the  Flavian  emperors  men- 
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tions  by  name  a  "procurator  ad  capitularia  J u< 1 1 
orum"  (officer  of  the  Jewish  tax-lists;  "('.  I.  L."  vi., 
No.  8GU4).  Rabbinical  sources  express  the  idea 
that  this  tax  was  .a  punishment  put  upon  the. lews 
for  imt  having  paid  the  hall  shekel  limine  tin-  time 
of  the  Temple 
Vim.,  \ii  ,   K.-t,  66b). 

There  was  son 
lief  during  Nerva's 
short  reign.  One  of 
his  coins,  siill  extant 
ihe  inscription 
"  Fisci  ludaici  calum- 
nia  sublata  "  I  Proceed 


-     c**s>  / 
t> 'xX-'.  '  "I  tii'' 

BSl&y  li.-cus  iiii]His«-il  1 1  punt  lie 


Reverse  "(  Bi        i         >1  Nerva, 
Bearing   inscription    "Fisri 
[udald  Calumnla  Sublata." 

(Afta  Madden,  "  History  of  Jewt 


are  abolished) 
Hut  this  put  a  stop 
in.  ii  ly  tn  tin-  \  exations 
connected  with  tin- col- 
lection of  the  tax,  which 
was  still  levin  1  (Ap- 
pian,  "  Syr."  ;-  50;  i  M 
gen,  "Ep.  ad  A.fricanum,"§  14;  Tertullian,  "Apolo 
get."  §  18).  Ii  is  nut  known  when  it  was  formally 
abolished.  It  was  revived  in  the  Middle  Ages  under 
the  name  ol  Opfebpfennig  bj  the  German  I  Ionian 
i  mperors. 

Bibliography:  Zorn,  Bwtoi-ia  Pfsci  Judaiei,  iitona,  1734 ; 
Hunter,  DerJUdisclu  Kriey,  p.  5;  Gratz,  Qesch.  3ded.,lr. 
:;i.  Ill  ;  Sriim.T.  Qesch.  3ded.,l.  640, ii. 259,  ill.  75;  Vori 
ami  Rleger,  Gesch.dt  r  .h<<i>  a  i  a  Rom,  pp.  ;ii  - 1  •";.;  Uadden, 
History  oj  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  199;  Relnacb,  Textes  d'Au- 
lira  G-recset  R  toti/s  an  Judatsmt .  pp.  196,  333. 

G.  S.    Ki:. 

FISH  AND  FISHING :    The    Bible   does  not 

ion  any  particular  !i-li  by  name.     "Dag"  and 

"nun"  are  the  generic  terms  covering  all  species, 

thus  designated  as  exceedingly  prolific  and  always 

to   he   found    in   shoals  or  in   large  niiinhi  i-  uomp. 

blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii.  Hi).     The  largi 
fish  an-  collectively  denoted  as  "tannin."  though 
in  this  category  quasi-mythological    creatures  (sei 
Deacon) arc  also  included.     By  tin-  im.i  uiv  Laws 
lisii  are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean  (Lev.  \i.  8 


V. 

,/  m./  i.    The  majority  of  fishes  have  scales  and  tin--, 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  clean  class;   but,  con 
tiai  v  to  i  heir  natural  ..nier,  eels  are  counted  in  t  Im 
unclean  class  ('Ab.  Zarah  39a  i.    Speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  fish  mentioned  in  the  stor\  of  Jonah 


(ii.  1-11 1.  or  of  that  by  which  Tobit  i  vi  ;:  ,  t  seq  .  viii. 
3,  \i    13)  «as  relieved  of  blindness,  belong  to  the 
i  >  of  Biblical  curiosities. 
Fish,  both  fresh  and  salted,  constituted  a  favorite 

dish  an  ion";  i  he  Hebrews  (see  C *i  fn  ;  Food).    On 

this  account  t  he  Talmudists  value  fish  highly.    Both 

and  small  fish,  sailed  or  fresh,  raw  or  cooked. 

considered  delicacies  (Ned.  \i.  I'  Chopped 
fish-meat  (e.g.,  tunny  fish)  was  offered  lor  sale  and 
largely  consumed,  and  i he  brine  from  the  salted  fish 

("?ir")  was  used,  as  well  as  tin-  fat  or  oil  (»6.). 
A  dish  composed  of  pieces  of  lisl,  was  known  and 
much  affected  under  the  name  "  z airmail. "      As  the 

meaning  of  this  name,  "evil  odored,"  indicates,  fish 
was  believed  to  be  best  when  near  decomposition 
(M.  K.  lla).  Small  li-h  were  especially  recom- 
mended as  wholesome  food  (Ber.  10a;  'Ab.  Zarah 
During  pregnancy  women  were  advised  to 
partake  of  fish   (Ket.  61a).     Water  was  regarded 


Fishing  in  Assyria. 

mi-   I 

as  the  best  drink  after  eating  fish  (M.  K.  lla), 
Y011112  lis],  urn  deemed  injurious  to  health  (Ber. 
111 

Fish  oil  was  used  for  fm  1  (Shab.  34b),  sometimes 
mixed  with  olive- oil  (Bek.  39b).  The  skin  was  util- 
ized for  various  i  in  piemen  is  1  Kelini  \    1 1  and  as  w  ri 

ting-material  (Shab.  108a)      Similar  use  was  made 

of  fish  hones  (  Kelim  X.   1  1.      Certain  medico  prophj 

lactic  observations  concerning  the  eating  of  fish  at 
certain  period — before  being  hied,  while  nursing  a 
child,  while  suffering  from  affections  of  the  eye, 
Me  aie  recorded  by  the  Rabbis  (see  'Ah.  Zarah 
'.".ia;  Ket.  60b;  Rashi  to  Ned  alio  In  the  month 
of  Nisan  a  fish  diet  predisposes  to  leprosy  1  I  '■  ■ 
I  l-.'li.   eomp.   Bei     I  Ih.   Shah    67a). 

The  biological  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  concern 

tag    fish    was   of  a    very    primitive    order,  not    only 

in  regard  to  embryology  and  propagation — whether 

by  spawn  or  like  mammals  (Bek.  7b, 

Zoological    Rashi) — hut  also  as  to  the  method  of 

Views.       hatching  (Rashi,  I.e.,  and  to'  Ab  Zarah 

10a;  Ned  30b);  nor  was  its  anatomical 

knowledge  of  the  piscatorial  realm  very  accurate 

e<    Lewysohn,  p  345).     According  to  the  Rabbis, 

there  were  in  the  East  not  less  than  700  kinds 
ol  urn  lean  fish  (Hill.  68b),  hut  in  the  West  one 
need     not     Scruple    to   eat     the    roe   ol    anv    fish,    he 

cause    i I, ,,n    fish    is    found    there   ('Ab.    Zarah 

39n         I 'isli    lire    said    to    he    s,,    prolific    he 
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they  are  not  exposed  to  the  evil  eye  (Ber.  20a). 
Among  other  cities  Acre  seems  to  have  been  re- 
jSded  as  a  great  fish-market:  hence  toe  pwr- 
frb  "Carrying  fish  to  Acre,"  an  eqn.va  ent  of 
„„.  Bngiish  -earning  eoals  to  Newcastle  (Ex.  K. 
126c).  Stories  concerning  fish  are  not  rare  in  the  I  a  - 
muddtABBA  Bab  BarHana;  'Ab.Zarah39a;  B.B. 
73b  74a)  Among  the  fish  specifically  mentioned  m 
the  Talmud  the  following  are  the  best  known:  the 
Spanish  mackerel  («  colias  "),  the  common  tunny,  the 
nit,,,,,  the  swordfish,  the  hernng,  the  sprat,  the  eel, 
the  murfena,  the  sturgeon,  and  the  tonguctish. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Lake  of  Gennesare 
and   the   .Jordan,    if  not  the  Dead  Sea,  were   wel 
Stocked  with  fish,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
fishing  was  among  the  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  though  comparatively  few  references  to 
i(  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.     In  Amos  iv.  2 
tun   designates  "fishing,"   while  the  fisherman  is 
known  as  jn    (ken  m)  in  Jer.   xv,.   16  (comp 
Ezek     xlvii    10).     Among  the  fishing-implements 
men.  loned  are  the  "  mikmeret, "  a  drag-net  thrown  out 
from  a  boat,  and  which,  loaded,  sank  to  the  bottom 
(In   xix   8;  Hab.  i.  15);  and  the  "herem,'  a  smaller 
net  which  was  thrown  either  from  the  boat  or  the 
shore  (Ezek.  xxvi.  5,  14;  Hab.  i.  16,  17)      Hook  and 
line  were  also  in  use  ("hakkah."  "sir,"  "z.nnah    ; 
Amos  iv.  2;  Isa.  xix.  8;   Hab.  i.  15).    The  "zilzal 
,!.,,.„;„,  "  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  31  seems  to  have  been 
..,  ifarpoon.     Fishing  was  an  occupation;  at  least  a 
fish-markel  (see  Gate  ;  Jerusalem)  is  named  mNeh 
iii   '1   xiii    16      New  Testament  allusions  show  that 
the' Lake  of  Gennesaret  was  a  good  fishing-ground 
(Mark  i.  16;   Luke  v.  2  etseq-)-    Josephus  (  15.  J. 
iii   10  S  7)  and  the  Talmud  confirm  this  statement, 
the   Rabbis  maintaining  that  Joshua  obliged Jta 
tribe  of  Naphtali  to  permit  open  fishing   15.  K.  80b) 
The    name  "Bethsaida"  ("  Zeyadta").  the   Biblical 
[Ha-lNekeb  (Josh.  xix.  33),  seems  to  be  derived  from 

the  fact  that  fishing  was  frequent  in  its  neighbor- 

'""Fishing  implements,  as  hook  and  line,  sometimes 
secured  on  shore  so  as  to  need  no  further  attention 
(Shab  18a),  and  nets  of  various  constructions  ( Wen. 
64a;  Kelim  xxiii.  5,  - mezudat  ha-sakkarin  ;  Shab 
is;l  •  kukare  "  ;  with  .lose  meshes.  "  uzle,  Hul.  51b), 
are  named  in  the  Talmud,  as  is  also  a  basket-like 
receptacle  ("akon,"  Kelimxii.2,  xxiii.  5)  of  wicker- 
work  in  which  to  keep  the  fish.  Lewysohn  s  state- 
ment (i.e.  p.  250)  thai  ] >onds  were  drained  for  their  tish 
is  nol  borne  out  by  the  passage  quoted  (M.  K.  11a). 

B.bliograph?  ;  Now**  iehrtmck  fS^Su^Sml^. 
,,;,.„„  ;  Benzlnger,  Helwfliscke  ,4™ftao(offte ,  . W  S 
/„,  /,„,/.. „iv  Ses  Talmuas;  Tristram,  Natural  Hist.  <<l 
Ik,   BiMe.  E    G     „ 

FISHBERG,  MAURICE:  American  physi- 
cian; anthropologist;  bovn  Aug.  16,  1872,  at  Kame- 
„,.(/  Podolsk,  Russia;  educated  at  the  public  school 
„f  his  native   town.     He  emigrated  to  the  United 

States  in  1889,  and.  arriving  in  New  York,  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  there.  He  received  his 
degree  from  New  York  University  in  1897.  Fish- 
berg  has  been  associated  with  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

New    York,  and   is  medical  examiner  ot    the  I  nited 

Hebrew  Charities  of  that  city.     He  has  made  a  spe- 


cial study  of  the  anthropology  and  pathology  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  the  author  of  "Comparative  PathologJ 
„f  the  Jews  "  1890;  "Health  and  Sanitation  ot  the 
Immigrant  Jewish  Population  of  New  York  CltJ  . 
••  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Jews,"  1902-03,  and 
has  contributed  various  papers  on  general  subjects 
to  the  periodical  press.  F-  H 


FIUME:  Hungarian  free  city  and  Adriatic  sea- 
port, with  a  Jewish  population   in  1901   of  about 
2  000      That  there  were  Jews  at  Fiume  in  the  eigh- 
,;,,,.  h  century  is  indicated  by  the  existence  there  of  a 
Jewish  tombstone  dated  1746  and  a  scroll  of  the  Law 
dated  1789     They  were  mostly  Sephardim  who  had 
emigrated  from  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant,  especially 
from  Ragusa  and  Spalato.     Down  to  1835  their  min- 
hag  was  that  used  at  Spalato,  and  their  prayer-book 
was    that  of   David   Pardo,   rabbi  at  Spalato.     In 
1835  Italian,  Greek,   German,  and  Bohemian   Jews 
settled  in  the  city  and  introduced  the  minhag     Ita- 
lian! "   The  records  of  the  community  were  regularly 
kept  as  early  as  1824,  but  down  to  1840  only  Judseo- 
Spanish  and  Italian  names  are  found  therein.   Begin- 
ning  with  1841  German  names  appear,  and  later 
Hungarian  names  are  met  with. 

The  community   grew  considerably  after  1879, 
when  the  harbor  improvements  were   begun  and 
trade  commenced  to   increase  rapidly.      The  com- 
munity numbers  now  about  2,000  souls.     Itsmstitu- 
tions  include    a  hebra  kaddisha  (1885),   a    society 
of  Jewish  women,  and  a  society  for  clothing  poor 
school-children.     The  community  owns  an  old  and 
a  new  cemetery,  and  the  hebra  kaddisha  also  owns 
a.  cemetery      The  corner-stone  of  a  new  temple  was 
laid  in  1902      There  are  more  than  300  Jewish  pupils 
iD  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  instruction  being 
carried  on  in  Hungarian.  Italian,  German,  and  (  roa- 
tian      Sermons  are  delivered  in  Hungarian,  German, 
and   Italian.     Of  its  rabbis  are  known:  Mayer  Ran- 
Sge?  Solomon  Raphael  Mondolfo  (d.  1872);  and 
Adolf  Gerloczi  (Goldstein),  who  has  held  the  posi- 
tion since  1882.  ,     ^~ 
i). 

FIVE  SCROLLS.  See  Megiiaot,  The  Five. 
FIXTURES  :  Things  fastened  to  the  ground, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Doubt  .nay  arise  with  regard 
to  them,  whether  or  not  they  become  in  law  part  ol 
the  land.  This  may  be  a  question  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  between  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  land.  It  can  not,  in  Jewish  law, 
arise  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  between  the  heirs 
of  his  land  and  those  succeeding  to  his  movables,  as 
the  same  law  of  descent  applies  to  both. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  wri- 
tings that  convey  a  house  or  other  landed  property 
and  concerning  what  passes  as  part  of  such  houscor 

property  and  what  dors  not,  see  Sale.  In  An- 
Elo-American  law  the  important  question  as  to  fix- 
tures arising  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  what 
biuldings, fences,  machinery,  etc.,  placed  by  the flat- 
ter on  the  land  during  bis  tenancy,  become  part  of 
the  freehold,  and  thus  the  landlord's  property  ;  a.,,1 
what,  as  personalty,  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant. 

This  question  could  no.  often  arise  in _  Jewish  law 
as  under  the  customs  recognized  by  ...  .he  .cant 
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was  not  expected  to  make,  and  seldom  did  make, 
any  substantial  improvements  01  even  repairs,  either 
in  house  or  in  farming  property.  Of  the  tenant 
of  a  dwelling  house  nothing  was  expected  save  the 
placing  of  a  railing  about  the  roof;  the  putting  of 
i he  inscribed  si  rips  c  mezuzol  ")  on  the  door-posts ; 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  ladder  to  the  roof  ii  he 
wished  one  These  things  he  could  lake  with  him 
\\  hen  he  left  (Shulban  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpay,  814, 
based  on  a  baraita  to  B.  M.  101b).  On  a  farm  n  ati  d 
.  ither  for  a  Bxed  n  nt  or  on  shares,  the  land  Ion  1  fur 
nished  all  the  fencing  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  820).  Hence 
there  was  very  little  room  for  dispute  over  tenants' 
fixtures;  and  the  codes  are  silent  about  them. 
-   a  I,.  N.  D. 

FLACCUS  :  Governor  of  Egypt;  enemy  and  per 

seen  to  ro  I  I  he  .lews  of  ALEXANDRIA,  for  which  reason 

Philo,  in  42  c.E.,  directed  a  special  work  ("  In  Flac- 
(iim")  against  him.  Philo  only  once  (i  li 
the  full  name,  Ookkoc  'Aov&foog.  This  is  copied 
by  Kusehius  ("Chron."  ed  Schoene,  ii.  150)  and 
Synccllus  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  020;  in  i.  615  the  name  is 
corrupted  to  Mdxmc  'AavAaioc).  The  full  name. 
"  .Villus  Avilius  Flaecus,"  is  found  on  an  inscription 
from  Tentyra  in  Egypt  ("C.  I.  G."  No.  4716);  ii  is 
found  also  on  a  papyrus  fragment  containing  a  de 
i  reeof  Flaecus,  though  some  scholars  read  "Lucius" 
instead  of  "  A.ulus."  Flaecus  grew  up  with  the  sons 
of    Augustus'    daughter,  and  was  in    later    years  a 

friend  of  Tiberius,  under  whom  he  was  for  five  years 
prefectof  Egypt.  Philo  himself  says  (§8)  that  he 
filled  his  office  peacefully  and  uprightly,  surpassing 
all  his  predecessors.  He  remained  in  office  under 
Caligula  not  for  one  year,  as  Philo  says,  but  for  one 
and  a  half  years.  Tiberius  died  in  87 ;  but  Macro 
w  bom  (  alii.1  ula  forced  to  commit  suicide,  died  in  :;s 
i  Philo,  "  LegatioadCaium,"  §§6-8;  DionCassius,lix. 
10  Suetonius, "Caligula," §26);  while  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  took  place  in  the  fall  of  88.  Ii  was  only 
after  this  event  that  Flaecus  was  suddenly  recalled. 
Regarding  the  persecutions  see  Alexandria.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  Flaecus  had  previously 
Shown  his  ill  will  toward  the  Jews  by  keeping  hack 

the  deed  of  homage  which  they  had  addressed  to 

Caligula  I"  In  Flaecimi."  i  12)       His  animus  against 

them  was  manifest  also  during  the  persecutions  that 
took  place  at  the  time  of  mourning  for  Drubili  \. 

FlaCCUS  was  recalled  and  banished  to  I  he  island  of 
Andios.  where    he    was   soon   after   executed,  in    '■'>'■> 

■   i    (to.  §§  12-21). 

Bibliography:  Grfitz,  Qesch.  4th ed.,  111.331;  Vogelsteln  and 
Rleger,  Qesch.  <!•  rJudt  n  En  Bom,  i.  17;  Bcburer,  Qesch.  3d 
id.  1.498;  Nicole,  Aviliue  Flaccus,  Prtfei  d'Epyplcei 
PhttancV Alexandria  in  Revue  di  Phtlotngle,  xxil.  18-27; 
Proeopographla  Imperii  Romania  i.  190, 
O.  8.    Ki: 

FLACCUS,    L.    POMPONIUS:     Roman    go> 
ernor  of  Syria  (82  35        no  particulars  concerning 
his  life  arc  known.     When  A.  grippa  (afterward  King 
Vgri]  pa  I  I,  while  poor  and  suffering,  was  insulted 

by  his  brother  in-law  llenul  Anlipas.  he  applied  to 
FlaCCUS,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at 
Rome*. 

Bibliography  :  Grate,  Qesch.  4tb  pd.,  III.  819;  BcnOrer,  >..  i  h. 
3d  ed.,  1.651;  Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani,  III.  76. 

G.  S.    Kit. 


FLACCUS,  L.  VALERIUS:  Proconsul  of 
Asia  Minor  in  62-61  b.c.  Be  is  notorious  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  .lews  for  having  seized  for  the  public 
treasury  the  Temple  money  intended   for  Jerusa 

lem;    thus,  at    APAHEA,  nearly   lull  pounds  of  gold 

through  the  Roman  knight  Sextus  Csesius;  at  Lao- 

oh  i   \.  mole  than  211  pounds  through  L.    IVilucn-us; 

at   Adramyttium,  an   unknown    sum    through   the 

1 1 1 ■  ( ' 1 1 : i  us  Domitius;  at  PerGAMON,  a  small  sum, 

as  probably  not  many  Jews  were  living  there  at  that 

time.  Accused  of  extortion  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice, Flaccus  was  defended  by  Cicero  (59),  himself 
opposed  to  the  Jews.  Cicero  justified  Flaccus  in 
n  ference  to  the  Temple  money  by  using  a  clever 
oratorical  device  to  show  that  his  edict,  to  the  effect 

that  no  money  should  be  sent  out  of  Asia,  was  a  law 

general  in  it--  application,  and  that  the  subordinates 

of  Flaccus,  who  were  all  men  of  good   repute,  had 

proceeded  openly  and  not  in  scent  (Cicero,  "Pro 

I  In  in      .'.    28).     The   outcome   of   the    suit    is  not 

known       It    is    not    likely,    however,    that    Flaecus 

was  punished. 

Bibliography:  Gratz.  Qesch.  4th ed..  111.  186;  vogelsteln  ami 
Rleger,  Qesch. der  Juden  in  limn.  1.8;  Scburer,  Qesch. 3d 

nl..  III.  in.  7". 

,..  S    Kh. 

FLAG:  A  standard  or  banner  having  a  certain 
color,  emblem,  and  sometimes  an   inscription,  ami 

carried  before  a  inarching  army  to  distinguish  its 
nationality.      Flags  are  of  ancient  origin.      Accord 

ing  to  the  Bible,  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
Israelites  had  iis  special  banner. 

The  Miihash  (Num.  R.  ii. )  on  the  passage  "  Every 
man  of  the  children  of  l-.ee  i  shall  pitch  by  his  i  m  n 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house" 
(Num.  ii.  2),  explains  that  the  emblems  and  colors 
corresponded  to  the  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
the  breastplate  worn  by  the  high  priest,  as  follows; 


KcuIkti 

- 

Levi        

.Imliih  . 

Issacbar 

Zebulun 

linn 

i, .nl 
Napbtatl, 

\>lnl   .. 

9    Epbralm... 
Hanaaseb  - 

'Hill 


Repre- 
sentative 
Stone.' 


Sard  1  us  . 
Topaz .. 


Emerald  . 
Bappblre . 
Diamond . 
Llgure  . . 
Agate  — 
amethyst. 
Beryl .... 

i  Im  \ 

Jaspei 


Color  ol  Banner. 


I.  n  -i-ll  . 


Tricolor  nt  white 
black,  and  red. 


Sky-blue . 

Black 

White. 

niii.-.. 

I.I.O 

wine-color. 
Pearl-coloi 


'nn-  above  colors 
combined.... 


Mandrake. 
City    "f    Sche- 

cbem. 
it  ri  iii   and 

TlMiiiiiiiim. 

Lion. 

sun  anil  moon. 
Ship. 
Snake. 
Camp. 
Hind, 

Female     iiirun- 
andollve  tree. 

£    Bullock. 

"Ml. 

Wolf. 


The    Targiun    Venishalmi   says    that    llu     flag  of 

Judah  boii'.  over  a  roaring  lion,   the  inscription 
"Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ; 

and   let    them   thai    hale  thee   lice   before  thee"  (Num. 
v  86).      A  legend    ascribes   the   origin    of   I  he   name 

"Maccabee"  to  the  phrase"  o^xn  "^03 'D  (abbre- 
•  Regarding  the  ordei  ol  tin-  stones  In  u pbod,  Bee  Ephod. 
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viated  "'MO.  Who  is  like  thee  among  the  mighties, 
t)  Lord  "i.  written  on  the  banner  of  the  Hasmoneans. 

In  the  s\  nagogue  at  the  Festival  of  the  Rejoicing 
df  I  lie  Law  it  is  customary  for  children  to  carry  in 
the  procession  together  with  the  holy  Scrolls  flags 
of  various  designs. 

The  Zionists  have  adopted  a  flag  made  up  of  a 
while  ground  with  a  blue  horizontal  stripe  on  each 
side,  and  the  shield  of  David  in  the  center  in  blue. 

a  J.   I).   E. 

FLAGELLANTS.     See  Ferrer,  Vicente. 
FLAGELLATION.     See  Stripes. 
FLAMBEAU,  LE.     See  Periodicals. 

FLATAU,  THEODOR  SIMON  :  German  phy- 
sician ;  born  at  Lyck,  province  of  East  Prussia,  June 
4,  1860.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  at  the  Grauen  Kloster 
in  Berlin,  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine 
at  Berlin  in  1883.  In  the  same  year  he  established 
himself  as  physician  in  that  city,  where  lie  now 
(1903)  practises,  making  a  specialty  of  the  treatment 
of  ear-  and  nose-diseases.  He  is  teacher  of  the 
physiology  of  the  voice  and  the  theory  of  singing  at 
the  royal  academical  high  school  lor  music,  and 
holds  similar  offices  in  connection  with  the  courses 
for  teachers  offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  with  the  advanced  courses  for  army  physicians 
given  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Akademie. 

Flatau  is  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on 
laryngology,  among  which  are:  "Die  Laryngo- 
skopie  und  Rhinoskopie  mit  Einschluss  dcr  Allge- 
meinen  Diagnostik  und  Therapie,"  Berlin,  1890; 
"Die  Nascn-.  Rachen-  und  Kehlkopf krankheiten, " 
Leipsic,  1894;  "Die  Bauchrednerkunst "  (with  II. 
Gutzmann),  ib.  1894;  "Die  Sprachgebrechen  des 
Jugendlichen  Alters,"  Halle,  1896;  "Die  Anwen- 
dung  des  Rontgenschen  Verfahrens  in  der  Rhino 
larvngologie,"  Vienna,  1899;  "  ProphjHaxe  der 
Hals-  und  Nasenkrankheiten."  Munich,  1900;  and 
'•  lutonationsstorungen  und  Stimmverlust,"  Berlin, 
1902 
Bun.innRAPiiY  :  Paget,  Bwgrajihischis  LcTikmi,  s.v. 

F.  T.  H. 

FLATTERY  (Hebr.  "helek."  "helkah";  lit. 
"smoothness";  Neo-Hebr.  "hanufah"):  Insincere, 
obsequious,  or  venal  praise.  Flattery  is  condemned 
by  Jewish  moralists  as  an  offense  against  sincerity 
(I's.  \ii,  3),  ll  spreads  u  net  for  man,  and  may  work 
his  ruin  (Prov.  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  5;  compare  ii.  16,  vi. 
24.  vii.  21).  "Jle  is  more  blessed  that  rebuketh  a 
man  than  lie  that  tlaltereth  with  his  tongue"  (Prov. 
xwiii.  33,  Hebr.).  Evil-doers  command  their  Beers 
to  speak  flatteries  and  prophesy  deceits  (Isa.  xxx.  10; 
Ezek.  xiii.  10,  16;  Jer.  xxiii.  17);  true  prophets  do 
noi  smoothen  their  words  in  reproving  the  people 
for  their  sins  (Jer.  xxiii.  22). 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Rabbis  praise  truthfulness 
of  speech  and  frank  reproof,  and  condemn  the  insin- 
cerity of  flattery  (Shab.  I04a,  119b;  Tamid28a:   B. 

M.    49a),      ■'Flattery    causes    degeneracy,"    said    R. 

Simeon  b.  Halafta,  "The  flatterer  brings  wrath 
into  the  world;  his  prayer  is  not  heard;  he  is  ac- 
cursed and  is  doomed  to  Gehinnom,"  saiil  R.  Eleazar 


"Despicable  is  the  congregation  which  flatters." 
"When  Israel  flattered  Agrippa,  it  deserved  auni 
hilation,"  said  R.  Nathan.  "Upon  flatterers  the 
Shekinah  doth  not  rest"  (Sotah  41b,  42a).  It  is 
reprehensible  to  flatter  the  great  (Ket.  63b,  84b). 
"Hate  him  who  lauds  thee  so  that  thy  wisdom  be 
not  lessened  "  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  ix. ).  "  A  man  should 
not  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  flattery"  (Mai- 
monides,  "  Yad,"  De'ot,  ii.  6). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Rabbis  frequently  con- 
demn flattery  in  their  moral  treatises  and  ethical 
wills.  R.  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms  (d.  1238)  said : 
"  Mislead  no  one  by  flattery  or  untruth  "  (Zunz,  "  Z. 
G."  p.  134).  "Flatter  not  even  relatives  or  children 
when  they  are  not  doing  right.  Especially  should 
the  head  of  a  congregation,  the  judge,  the  adminis- 
trator of  charity,  be  a  candid  man  who  would  never 
flatter  from  personal  interest.  Most  blameworthy 
is  that  flattery  which  aims  at  tempting  another  to 
wrong-doing  "  (ib.  p.  155).  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (d.  1327) 
said  in  his  testament:  "Flatter  not  your  companion, 
and  speak  no  untruthful  word  to  him;  be  sincere 
with  every  one,  also  with  those  who  are  non-Jews  " 
(ib.  p.  148).  Frequently  testators  request  that  no 
eulogy  ("hesped  ")  lie  delivered  over  their  remains, 
lest  the  preachers  incur  the  guilt  of  falsehood  and 
flattery  ("J.  Q.  R."  iii.  469;  Liebmann  Adler's  "Last 
Will,"  in  "History  of  Kehillath  Anshe  Ma'arabh," 
Appendix  iv.,  Chicago,  1897). 

k.  J.  Sto. 

FLAVIA  DOMITILLA:  Convert  to  Judaism 
and  martyr  at  Koine.  An  early  branch  of  the  im- 
perial Flavian  house  was  at  one  time  inclined  toward 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Even  Titus  Flavins 
Sabinus,  Vespasian's  elder  brother,  led  during  his 
last  years  a  life  that  may  be  called  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian. One  of  his  four  children,  Titus  Flavius 
Clemens,  later  consul  and  martyr,  married  Flavia 
Domitilla,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  his  uncle, 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  therefore  a  cousin  of 
Titus  and  Domitian.  Clemens'  two  children,  called 
Vespasian  and  Domitian,  were  educated  by  the 
famous  Quintilian  ("Institutio  Oratoria,"  iv.  1,  §  2), 
and  were  secretly  destined  as  successors  to  Domitian 
(Suetonius,  "Domitian,"  §  15).  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  disturbed  when  it  became  known  that 
both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  leaned  toward  the  de- 
spised "Oriental  superstition."  DionCassius  relates 
that  Domitian  had  many  persons  executed,  including 
the  consul  Flavius  Clemens  and  his  wife,  Flavia 
Domitilla,  although  both  were  his  own  relations. 
lie  adds:  "  Both  had  been  accused  of  atheism  [ntfeo- 
tv/c],  a  charge  under  which  many  who  had  followed 
Jewish  customs  and  laws  were  executed,  while  many 
others  were  deprived  of  their  property;  Domitilla, 
however,  was  only  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda 
taria"  ("Hist."  lxvii.  13).  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
may  be  regarded  as  converts  to  Judaism. 

The  incident  is  alluded  to  in  rabbinical  writings, 
An  eminent  senator,  a  son  of  Titus'  sister,  and  hence 
Domitian 's  nephew,  is  said  to  have  adopted  Judaism; 
even  traces  of  the  name  "  Clemens  "  are  visible  in 
the  account  (Git.  56b).  The  tradition  is  again  men 
tioned  in  'Ab.  Zarah  10b,  hut  with  the  allegorical 
name   "Kcti'a  b.  Shalom"  (yt3p  =  "circumcised," 

Dl^t."  12  =  "son   of  the  world  to  come");    reference 
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is  probably  made  t"  the  same  pioua  senator  who 
n\  crti-il  a  misfortune  which  threatened  the  Jews  at 
Rome(Deu1  R.  \i  i  It  is  curious  that  the  Domitilla 
chapel  in  the  catacombsof  Rome  is  arranged  ona 
Jewish  pattern  I N.  Mailer,  in  Berzog-Hauck,  "  Real 
Encyc."Sded.,  x  868).  Clemens  and  Domitilla,  how- 
ever, on  the  authority  of  Eusebiua  ("Hist.  Eccl. " 
iii.  18),  are  generally  considered  to  have  bei  a  t  ihris- 

tians.     Bui  he  ii Mui  ions  only  ^ie  conversion  of  1 1 

itilla,  sa)  ing  that  sin-  was  the  daughter  of  <  Siemens' 
sister,  and  thai  she  was  deported  to  the  island  of 
Pontia  (compare  also  his  "Chronicle,"  year  98),  Eu- 
sebius  musl  refer  to  some  other  Flavia  Domitilla. 

Bibliography:  Gr&tz,  Die  JUdisclien  Proselyten  im  Romei 

rriclti .  pp.  28  *  I  sea.'.  Idem,  Qi  sea.  3d  <*i|..  It.  108  ;  LebnMbt, 
in  Galgers  JUii.  Zeit.  xl.  -'<■>;  Berliner,  Qt  >■  h.  di  i  JwL 
Rom,  p.  89;   Kraus,22oma  Sotterranea,  p.   11,  Frelbure-In- 
Brelsgau.  1873;  Reinacta,  Forties  Rerum  Judakanun.  i.  [95; 
Proaopooraphia  Imperii  Romani,  ii.  81. 

S.  Kr. 

FLAVIA  NEAPOLIS.     See  Sm.i  hi  U 

FLAVITJS  CLEMENS.  See  Fi.avia  Domi- 
tilla. 

FLAVrtJS  EBORENSIS  or  DIDACCO 
PYEBHO :  Poet;  bom  at  Evora,  Portugal,  April 
4,  HIT;  died  at  Ragusa,  Sicily,  l «>t >T.     Be  belonged 

to  the  Aduinini,  an  old  Spanish  family,  the  greater 
put  of  which  settled  in  Italy  anil  assumed  the 
inline  "I)e  Rossi."  His  parents,  in  order  to  avoid 
persecution,  pretended  to  adopt  Christianity;  but 
they  inculcated  in  their  son  a  love  of  Judaism,  and 
rei  ommended  him.  when  he  was  scarcely  seventeen 
years  old,  to  leave  his  native  country  for  a  land 
where  he  could  openly  profess  his  faith.  In  1586 
Flavins  went  to  Flanders,  then  in  Switzerland  and 
in  1552  settled  at  Ancoiia. 

Be  was  Considered  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  pods 
of  his  time,  and  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 

I tical  works,  several  of  which  wen-  published. 

These  include:  "ExcerptaexFlavii  JacobiEborensia 
Carminibus  ad  Bistoriam  Sacram  Rachusinam  Ali- 
quo  Modo  Facientibus " ;  "Jacobi  Elavil  Eborensis 
sen  Didaci  Pirrhi  Lusitani  Klcgiarum  Libri  Tres  ad 
Dominicum  Slatorichium,"  Venice,  1596;  "Elegia  in 
i  >i lit  ii m  1'.  Marci  Vetranii,"  in  the  collection  "  Vitaa 
n  Carmina  Nbnnullorum  Illustrium  Civium  Racusi- 
norum,"  ib  1598;  "Cato  Minor"  //..  1592;  "De  L\ 
ilio  Sim,"  Castelnuovo,   1583;    "Carmina  Selecta," 

Cracow.   1582. 

Bibliography:  Cherso,  Delia  VUai  dealiScritti  di  Dldacco 
/■ii,  i  ho  :  tfortara  and  Gronwald,  Id  Jildtschet  CentraJblatt, 
II.  74;  m.  Lattes,  tfoti  U  i    Document!  dl  Lctteratura  • 

Storto  Oiudaice,  pp.  33 1  i  ieq.\  i ne  Luzzatto,  Is  *  orrU  n 

hin, I, lie.  xv.  12,  131;  GrOnwald  and  Casnaclck,  Dtdacco 

I'm  ,i ;  i  b  "  ruri   0  nannt,  Frankfort 

Mall 

I.  Bb. 

FLAVIUS  JOSEPHTJS.  Sec  JOSEPHUS  l'i  \ 
vn  s. 

FLAVIUS     (RAIMUNDUS)  MITHRIDA- 

TES :     Italian    scholar,    flourished  at    Rome    in   the 

second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ilis  Jewish 
name  is  unknown.  About  1486  he  lived  at  Fratta 
near  Ferrara,  in  the  house  of  Count  Johannes  Pico 

de  Miramlolu.  whom  he  instructed  in  Aramaic 

Flavins  was  charged  bj  Pope  Sixtus  l\'  with  the 
translation  into  Latin  of  some  cabalistic  works 
(thirty-eight  fragments  in  Vatican  Mss    Nos    189 


191).  lie  furthermore  translated  into  Latin  Maimon- 
ides'  epistle  on  resurrection,  Levi  inn  Qershon's 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  J udah's 

••  Ma'amar  ha  Ilawayah  ha-llckkeshiyyah,"  or  "Ser- 

mo  de  Qeneratione  Syllogismorum  Simpliciura  el 
Compositorum   in  Omni   Figura."     He  seems  not 

to  have  known  thai  the  last-named  work  was 
really  written  in  Latin  by  iEgidius,  and  licit  Judah 
was  only  the  translator  of  it.  Flavins  was  the  au- 
thor of  "De  Tropis  Ilehraicis,"  an  original  work 
in  Latin  on  Bebrew  accents,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Sebastian  Minister  and  Imbonatus. 

Some  scholars  think,  but  .without  sufficient  reason, 
thai  Flavins  is  identical  with  the  cibalist  Johanan 
Aleniaii  ben  Isaac,  a  contemporary  and  associate  of 
Johannes  Pico  de  .Mirandola. 

Bibliography:  tnikas.  Reeherehes,  pp.  16,  69,  ?:.';  josepn 
Perles,  In  /.'.  B.  J.  xlL  849;  Idem,  Bettrage,  pp.  178-198; 
Broil's  Jahrb.  111.  196;  Salfeld.  Das  RbhelieaVp.  117:  Stein- 

schllelilel.  in  A/uJia/.v-r/oi".  ls'.is.  j ,.:.'( ;.';  ii  leln,  //.  /»c.  /',  /m  fs. 

p.  I'.i:.';   Viwlsteln  and  BieKer,  Oesch.der  Juden  in  Rom, 
a.  I.  Bu. 

FLAX  (Bebr.  "pishtah"):  The  principal  species 

of  the  natural  order  Ltoaeea;  which  includes  more 
than  fifty  other  species.  The  culture  of  flax  in 
Palestine  preceded  the  conquest  of  that  country  b\ 
the  Hebrews  (Joshua  ii.  (i). 

Some  of  the  processes  in  its  preparation  for  man- 
ufacture into  cloth  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  After 
being  pulled,  the  stalks  of  flax  were  spread  out  on 
the  fiai  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  left  to  dry  by  expo- 
sure to  the  heal  of  the  sun  (io.);  they  were  then 
peeled  and  their  fibers  separated  and  sorted,  an  oper- 
ation implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  "pish 

tab";    finally,    the    tillers  were   hackled    or   combed 

and  made  ready  to  be  woven  into  cloth  (ib.  \ix.  9). 
The  flax  or  linen  thread  called  "bad" — probabl] 

the  best  variety,  white,  tine,  and  Strong,  was  used  in 

making  the  vestments  of  the  priests  and  other  rich 
clothing  (Ex.  xxviii.  40;  I  Sam.  ii.  18).  The  plural 
"baddim"  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3)  designates  "linen  gar- 
ments,"  especially    the   garments   of    the    priests 

(comp.  Lev.  xvi.  A).  The  angels  themselves  arc 
described  as  being  clothed  in  linen  garments  (Ezek. 
i\.  2 ;  Dan.  \.  5). 

The   ooiiuu r    kinds   of    linen  were   used    ill   the 

manufacture  of  various  articles,  such  as  cords  (Ezek. 

\l  8),  lamp  wicks  (Isa.  xlii.  :(;  comp.  Matt,  x  ii.  20), 
etc.  Linen  used  for  clothing  could  not  lawfully  be 
mixed  with  wool.  "Thou  shall  not  w  ear  a  mingled 
slulf.  wool  and  linen  together"  (l)eut.  xxii.  II). 
I  le  Max  Industry  seems  to  have  been  held  ill  high 
esteem  b\  the  Hebrews;  for  one  of  the  character 
islics  of  the  virtUOUS  woman  is  that  "she  secketh 
wool  and  flax  and  workcth  willingly  with  her 
hands  "  i  I  "row  \\\i.  13). 

Bibliography:  P.  Bourdals,  LoFIori  di  la  Bfb/i .  runs.  1879; 

n    in-.ii. mi.  v/e    Natural  History  o]  llu    Biblc^London, 
i;  [.Low,  Aramllix  in  /■>/,,,,  lennamen;  Post,  Flora  o) 
Syi  in.  /'ni.  (Mm   and  Sinai 
i     ,;.  n.  II.   II. 

FLEA.     S.e  I\~m  is 

FLECK,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  FERDI- 
NAND :  German  actor;  born  at Breslau  1757;  died 
in  Berlin  Dec.  20,  1801  He  made  bisdebul  in  1777, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until  1779,  when  he 
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went  to  Hamburg.     After  a  stay  of  four  years  in 
that  city  he  went  to  Berlin. 

Fleck  was  one  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  time; 
and  so  highly  esteemed  was  he  that  on  his  death 
Abramson  was  commissioned  to  strike  a  commemo- 
rative medallion  bearing  the  inscription,  "'Gross  als 
Kunstler;  bieder  als  Mensch."  His  best  roles  were 
Wallenstein,  Gotz,  Karl  Moor,  Otto  von  Wittelsbaeh, 
Essex,  and  Tana 

Bibliography  :  Mon&teur  des  Dates,  p.  81 :  Fliiggen.  liiili  ru  n 
Li  tiktnt,]>\K  s5-.sti ;  (;.  Karpeles,  (reach,  dcr  Jlht.  Lit.  Index. 

E.  Ms. 

FLECKELES  :  One  of  the  oldest  Jewish  fam- 
ilies in  Prague;  probably  "Falkeles"  originally, 
from  "Falk,"  a  common  name  among  Jews  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  name 
occurs  with  various  spellings  (as  "Felkelcs"  and 
"Falkenes")  on  old  tombst 'S  in  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery of  Prague  (see  Hock,  "Die  Familien  Prags," 
1890,  s.v.  "Presburg").  The  only  known  attempt 
to  construct  a  family  tree  was  made  by  R.  Eleazar 
Fleckeles,  who  traced  his  ancestors  to  the  ninth  gen- 
eration as  follows:  Eleazar  (1723-98)  b.  David  b. 
Wolf  b.  Shalom  b.  Selig-  b.  David  b.  Wolf 
(d.  1672)  b.  David  b.  Wolf.  The  last-named 
was  a  son-in-law  of  David  Gams,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Heller  in  Tosafot  Yom-Tob  on  Kilayim  3,  Mishnah 
1.  From  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Hock  it 
seems  that  Wolf  was  the  son  of  David  b.  Judali,  who 
died  in  1002,  and  who  had  another  son,  Hirsch 
(d.1605),  and  a  daughter,  Pessel  (d.  1036).  The  Fleck- 
eles family  was  connected  by  marriage  with  that  of 
R.  Low  of  Prague  and  that  of  R.  Heschel  of  Cracow, 
as  well  as  with  other  prominent  families.  Eleazar 
Fleckeles'  daughter  was  married  to  R.  Isaac  Spitz 
of  Bunzlau.  Leopold  Fleckeles,  physician  and  writer 
(in  German)  on  medical  subjects,  was  born  in  Vienna 
1802,  and  died  in  Carlsbad  1879. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Maggid,  x.  197 etseg.  (biography of  Elea- 
zar Fleckeles  by  his  grandson  Yom-Tob  Spitz) ;  Kaufm'ann,  Der 
Stammbaum  des  R.  Elasar  Fleckeles,  in  Slonatsschrift, 

xxxvii.3?s<7  seq. 

II.  R.  P.    Wl. 

FLECKELES,  ELEAZAR  BEN  DAVID: 
Austrian  rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Prague  Aug.  26, 
1754;  died  there  April  27,  1826.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Moses  Cohen  Rofe,  Mei'r  Fischels,  and  Ezekiel 
Landau,  At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  became  rabbi 
of  Kojetein.  a  small  town  in  Moravia.  In  1780  he 
was  appointed  dayyan  in  his  native  city.  Later  he 
accepted  the  office  of  rabbi  of  the  bet  ha-midrash 
founded  by  Joachim  Popper  and  Israel  Frankel. 
Fleckeles  was  renowned  for  his  scholarship  and  ora- 
torical gifts,  and  for  his  skill  in  worldly  affairs.  He 
twice  had  audience  with  Emperor  Francis  I. 

Fleckeles  wrote;  "'(.Mat  Hodesh,"  in  four  parts, 
containing  sermons,  a  criticism  of  Mendelssohn's 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  an  address  di- 
rected against  the  followers  of  the  psoiido  Messiah 
Shabbethai  ?ebi,  Prague,  1785-1800;  "Teshubah 
me-Ahabah,"  responsa,  in  three  parts  (the  respon- 
sum  concerning  Eleazar  ha-Kalir  is  often  quoted  by 
writers  on  Jewish  hymnology),  Prague,  1800-21:  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Joachim   Edler    von    Popper,    ib.    1795;   "Meleket 

ha-Kodesh."   two    funeral    sermons  and    two  essays 
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on  the  holy  names  of  the  Lord  which  occur  in  the 
Scriptures;  "Nefesh  Dawid  we  Nefesh  Hay  yah." 
delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, ill.  1812;  "  Ma'asc 
de-Rabbi  Eliezer,"  a 
commentary  on  the 
Haggadah  of  Passover. 
ib.  1812;  "Mebasser 
Tob,"  two  sermons  de- 
livered by  the  author 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
victory  of  the  Austrian 
army  at  Naples  in  1821, 
ib.  1821;  "Hazon  la- 
Mo 'ed,"  a  part  of  his 
"Sefer  ha-Doresh,"  ib. 
1824;  "Millede-Abot," 
a  commentary  on  Pirke 
Abot;  "Mille  de-Oraita,"  sermons.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons were  translated  into  German  by  J.  Jeitteles, 
Marcus  Fisher,  and  Isaac  Spitz. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst.  Bibl.JwI.  i.  2fe3-284;  Fuenn,  K<  neset 
Yisrml.  p.  132:  orient.  Lit.  1840,  p.  -SI :  Tom-Ton  spitz. 
THographie  desVereiciaten  [ictl>lti  Elasar  Fleckeles,  Prague. 
1837:  Kaufmann,  In  Monatsschrift,  1893,  pp.  378-393;  Ktmf- 
mann  Gedt  rikbuch,  p.  5tio. 
s.  s.  N.  T.  L. 

FLEISCHER,  MAX  :  Austrian  architect ;  bom 
in  Prossnitz,  .Moravia,  March  29,  1841.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  polytechnic  high  school  of  Vi- 
enna, he  entered  the  Vienna  academy  of  fine  arts. 
where  he  studied  under  the  architects  Van  der  Nidi. 
Storck,  Roesuer,  and  Friedrich  von  Schmidt.  For  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  building  of  the  new  Vienna 
town  hall,  he  received  from  the  emperor  the  golden 
crossof  merit  with  the  crown,  and  from  the  common 
council  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  his  bust  was 
placed  upon  the  keystone  of  the  entrance  to  the  town 
hall.  After  acquiring  a  competence  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  designing  synagogues  and  tombs.  He 
planned  the  synagogues  in  the  eighth  and  nineteenth 
districts  in  Vienna,  also  those  in  Budweis,  Krems, 
Pilgram,  etc.  ;  while  others  (e.y.,  those  in  Nikolsburg 
and  Lundeiiliurg)  were  rebuilt  under  his  direction. 
The  tombs  of  Wilhelm,  Ritter  von  Gutmann,  Salo- 
mon Sulzer,  Adolf  Jellinek,  Adolf  Fischhof,  and  oth- 
ers, at  the  Central  Friedhof,  Vienna,  arc  from  his  de- 
signs. Fleischeris  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Vienna,  of  whose  council  he  has  been  a 
member  since  1879.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and 
trustees  of  the  Gesellschaft  fi'ir  Sammlung  und  Con- 
servierung  von  Kunst-  und  Historischen  Dcnknia- 
lern  des  Judenthums. 

Bibliography:   t testerreictiisclu    Wochenschfift, March  29. 
1901,  p.  221;  April  28,  1893,  pp.  320-821,  483. 
s.  N.   D. 

FLEISCHL  VON  MARXOW,  ERNST:  Aus- 
trian physician;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  5,  1846:  died 
there  Oct.  22,  1891.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  graduating 
from  the  latter  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1870.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  prosector  at  the  ana- 
tomical institute  of  Vienna  University  under  Roki- 
tansky,  and  in  1*73  privat-docent  and  assistant  to 
the  chair  of  physiology.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor,  and  in  18*7  was  elected  a  cor- 
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responding  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Vienna. 

Fleischl  invented  several  physiological  instru- 
ments, among  which  are  the  "  Kapillarelektrometer  " 
and  the  "Hftmometer."  He  contributed  many  es- 
says to  the  medical  journals,  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  u  orks: 

••  (Jeber  den  Bau  der  Sogenannten  Schilddruse  des 
Frosches,"  in  "Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,"  1868;  "lane  Lttcke 
in  Kant's  Philosophic,"  Vienna,  1872;  "Unter- 
suchung  ilber  die  Gesetze  der  Nervenerregung," 
seven  essays,  in  "Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der  Wissenschaften,"  ib.  L875-80;  "Die 
Doppelte  Brechungdes  Lichtes  in  Flussigkeiten,"  ib. 
1884;  "Die  Deformation  der  LichtwellenflSche  im 
Magnctischen  Felde,"  ib.  1885.  He  also  translated 
('.  Maxwell's  "  Matter  and  Motion,"  Vienna,  lss; 
His  "Gesammte  Abhandlungen"  were  edited  by 
Exner,  Vienna,  1893. 

A  mural  portrait  of  Fleischl  was   placed  in  the 
arcade  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1898. 
Hini.icnat.UMiY  :    Paget,  BUig.  Lex.  s. v.,  Vienna,  l!*H. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FLEISCHMANN,  JULIUS:  American  mer- 
chant; mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  born  at  River- 
side, Ohio,  June  8,  1872.  Fleischmann  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Governor  McKinley  (later  President 
of  the  United  States),  and  also  of  the  stall's  of  Gov- 
ernors Bushnel]  and  Nash.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
Fleischmann  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  for  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  was 
elected  April2.  A  unique  feature  of  this  election 
was  that  the  candidates  of  both  of  the  principal 
parties  were  Jews.  Fleischmann  was  reelected  by 
a  largely  increased  majority  on  April  6,  1903. 

a.  D.  P. 

FLESCH,  ABRAHAM  :   Rabbi  in  Vienna  ai  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.    According  to 
(J.  Wolf,  be  is  identical   with   Abraham  Austerlitz 
Flesch  is  the  author  of   a  eulogy  beginning  with 
the  words  "  Arid  be  Sibi,"  which  appeared  at  the 

conclusion    of   the    "  Minhal    Yi/.hak  "    of     Isaac    b. 

Judab  Lob  Mentzof  Nikolsburg  (Amsterdam,  1688). 

Bibliography :  Steinscnnelder,  Cat.  /*<«//.  mi.  1128;  Lands- 
tiNiii.  'Ammude  ha-'Abodah,  p.  10;  Zunz,  LUeraturgench. 
p.  442;  Wolf,  Juden  in  der  Jjtopoldstadt,  1st  Addenda. 

s.  M.    K 

FLESCH,  JOSEPH:    German  merchant ;   born 

in  Rausnitz,  Moravia;    died  there   Dee.    17,    1889 

Flesch  wrote  excellent   Hebrew,  was  a  collaborator 

of  the  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim,"  and  translated  into  He- 
brew several  of  the  writings  of  Philo,  notably 
"tjuis  Rerum  Divinarum  Heres  Sit,"  (under  the 
title  "Ha-Yoresh  Dibre  Elohim,"  Prague,  ls:(ii)  ami 
" Dc Vita Moy sis"  (under  the  title  "Hay ye Mosheh," 
ib.   1888).    To  the  former  work  is  added  the  ora 

lion  which  Joseph  delivered  at  bis  father's  funeral 

The  list  of  Jewish  scientists  which  he  compiled 
under  the  title  "  Reshimat  Anshe  Mofet,"  and  which 

has    appeared    as    an    addition    to   M.    .1.     Landau's 

work  on  Isaiah,  and  also  separately  (Prague,  1888), 
is  faulty  and  unreliable. 

His  lather,  Abraham  Flesch  (born  .Ian.  22, 
1755;  died  Jan.  24,  1828),  was  rabbi  in  Rausnitz, 
Moravia. 


Bibliography:  Roest. Cat.  Rosenthal.  BUbl. pp. 374, H32 :  Ap- 
pendix, Nos.  604,  Ills.  is:,:;;  FOxst,  BOX.  Jud.  1.  284. 
j.  M     K 

FLESH  (ICO)  :  The  soli,  portions  of  the  animal 
body,  inlcrnalh  connected  with  the  skeleton  of 
bones  and  externally  enclosed  by  the  skin  (Gen.  ii. 
■-'1 ;  Job  \.  ill.  Flesh  is  an  article  of  food  (Dan.  vii. 
5),  generally  roasted  over  the  tire  or  boiled  (]  Sam. 
ii.  13,  15).  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  flesh  of 
birds  (Num.  xi.  33).  Otherwise,  the  Hebrew  has 
usually  the  word  "INI."  (Ex.  xxi.  10;  Ps.  ixxviii. 
2(1.  27).  In  a  graphic  description  of  the  oppressive 
tactics  of  the  powerful,  Micah  charges  them  with 
eating  the  flesh  ("INL")  of  the  people,  preparing  it 
"as  flesh  [Tl"3]  for  the  caldron"  (Micah  iii.  2-8, 
Ilebr. ).  Eating  of  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it.  was  as- 
sociated with  a  riotous,  gluttonous  disposition  (Pro  v. 
xxiii.  2(1).  A  familiar  but  terrible  menace  is  thai 
One's  flesh  shall  be  given  over  to  the  birds  to  eat 
(Gen.  xl.  19;  1  Sam.  xvii.  44;  Ezek.  xxxii.  5). 

In  an  enlarged  sense,  "  flesh  "  assumes  the  meaning 
of  "body  "  (Ex.  iv.  7;  Lev.  xiv.  9,  xix.  28;  II  Kings 
vi.  30;  Zech.  xiv.  12)  or  of  parts  of  it  (Lev.  vi.  lit; 
Ezek.  xliv.  7).  Employed  figuratively,  "flesh,"soft 
anil  impressionable,  is  contrasted  with  "stone,"  hard 
and  unyielding  ("slimy  heart  "  as  against,  "heart  of 

flesh":  Ezek.  \\\vi.  26). 

As  the  corruptible  and  weak  part  of  the  body, 
"flesh"  expresses  weakness,  as  against  "spirit," 
which  indicates  strength  (Isa.  xxxi.  3) ;  in  Job  vi.  12 
it  is  similarly  contrasted  with"  brass."  Thence  also 
its  use  as  designating  "man  "  (Jer.  xvii.  5;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
39),  especially  in  the  phrase  "all  flesh  "  for  "all  man- 
kind" (Gen.  vi.  12-13|A.V.  "every  living  thing "], 
vi.  19,  vii.  21;  Num.  xvi.  22;  Job  xxxiv.  15;  Ps. 
lxv.  2,  exxxvi.  25;  "All  flesh  is  grass."  Isa.  xl.  0; 
"the  Cod  of  all  flesh,"  Jer.  xxxii.  27).  "Flesh," 
therefore,  denotes  also  a  person;  "my  flesh"  = 
"I"(l's.  xvi.  9,  Ixiii.  2);  one's  whole  being  is  ex- 
pressed by  "my  heart  and  my  flesh"  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  3). 

The  original  meaning   of   "flesh" — elan — under 
lies  its  use  in  Adam's  welcome  to  Eve  and   in  the 
designation   of  husband   anil   wife'  as  "one  llesh  " 
(Gen,  ii.  2:'.  25).     It  is  probable,  if  the  correct  read 
ing  were  given  in  the  Other  parts  of  the  passage,  that 
iii  .lob  xix.  26  "in  my  llesh  "  would  be  found  to  have 
this  meaning:  His  "  go'el "  (blood  avenger) even  now 
livetli ;  from  his  own  clan  will  he  arise.  Not  to  ••  with 
hold   thyself  from  thine  own  llesh  "  (Isa.  Iviii,  7  i  ex 
presses,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  help  one's  fellow 
man.     In  Ecclesiastes  "  flesh  "  carries  the  implication 
of  carnal  appetite,  as  the  sensual  part  of  man's  being 
(Eccl.   xii.    12),  a  use  Very  general  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    "Take  my  llesh  in  my  teeth  "  (Job  xiii.  14)  is 
an  idiomatic  equivalent  for  running  dangerous  risks. 

The  wool  -i^^  is  explained  by  the  Talmudistsas 
composed  of  the  initials  2    ■  i"tt."12.  "shame  "  ;  [."  =  D 

nniiD  or  ^nl".  "corruption"  or  "Sheol";  ~\  = 
flD"l,  "worm"  iSot  ah  5a),  an  opinion  which  reflects  a 
certain  theological  leaning  toward  the  Pauline  view 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  (Rom.  viii.  I ;  Col.  ii.  11). 
Judaism  knows  nothing  of  the  ••  mortification  of  the 
flesh"  (see  Abstinence;  Asceticism;  Body);  the 
\ows  of  castigation  are  called  "nidre   'innui  ha- 

nefesh."   not.   "ha  basar"   (Vcr.   Ned.  xi.  42c).      The 

•' mortifications "  on    Yom   ha-Kippurim  consist   in 
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abstaining  from  eating  and  drinking,  washing, 
ointments,  shoes,  and  cohabitation  (Yuma  76a). 
"Flesh  and  lish "  represents  substantia]  food  as 
against  a  vegetable  diet  (Sbab.  140b:  compare  the 
English  expression  "  neither  Besh,  fowl,  nor  fish,"  or 
the  German  "weder  Fisch  noch  Fleisch"). 

E    G.   II. 

FLEXNER,  SIMON  :  American  physician  and 
pathologist;  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March 
25,  1863.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  aud  the 
universities  of  Strasburg  and  Prague.  Flexner  was 
formerly  assistant  professor  of  pathology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  is  now  (1903)  professor  of 
pathology  at  tin-  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  head  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  New  York. 
In  1900  he  served  asa  member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Medical  Commission  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  aud  in  1901  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Plague  Commission.  Flexner  is  a  member  of  nu- 
merous learned  societies,  among  them  being  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Physicians,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Bologna.  He  has  published  numer- 
ous papers  on  medical  subjects,  principally  original 
researches  in  pathology  aud  bacteriology. 
Bibliography:  FPfto's  Who  Vn  America,  1908. 

A. 

FLISFEDER,  D.  I.  :  Russian  physician  and 
scholar;  born  about  1850;  died  in  1885  at  Kishinev, 
where  he  had  settled  a  few  years  previously.  Flis- 
feder  was  best  known  for  his  writings  in  Russian  on 
the  Jewish  question.  "When  only  twenty  years  old 
he  wrote  for  the  "Novorosiski  Telegraf"  (1870, 
p.  1)  an  article  on  the  Jews  of  Kiev  under  the  title 
"  Yevre'i  v  Kievye. "  Under  the  same  title  he  wrote 
also  for  the  "  Kievski  Telegraf"  (1872,  pp.  120-130) 
and  for  the  "Kievlyanin"  (1880,  p.  206).  His  two  im- 
portant works  on  the  Jewish  question  are  "  Yevre'i 
i  ikh  Uchenie  ob  Inovyertzakh,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1874,  an  essay  on  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning 
people  of  other  religions;  and  "Yevreiski  Vopros 
pred  Sudom  Istorii,"  ib.  1882,  which  bears  on  the 
Jewish  question. 
Bibliography  :  Hu-Mcliz,  1885,  col.  696. 

11.  it.  M.  Sel. 

FLOGGING.    See  Fines  and  Forfeiture. 

FLOOD,  THE  (Hebr.  $03;  LXX.  ica,Taidm/i6c). 
—Biblical  Data  (Gen.  vi.  9-ix.  17):  When  God  on 
account  Of  man's  wickedness  resolved  to  destroy  by 

a  ll 1  all  mankind  and  all   the  animal  world,  only 

Noah  and  bis  family  and  two  (or  seven)  pairs  of 
every  living  species  were  excepted  To  save  them 
Noah  was  bidden  by  God  to  build  a  huge  chest  or 
ark,  in  which  the)  were  bidden  during  the  Flood. 
When  the  waters  abated  and  the  ark  rested  on  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  and 

doves,  and  when  the  see 1  dove  returned  with  an 

olive  leaf  in  her  mouth,  while  the  third dovedid  not 
return,  it  was  proof  thai  the  ground  wasdry.  On 
leaving  the  ark,  Noah  built  an  altar  and  offered 
sacrifice,  which  God  accepted    promising  to  curse 


the  earth  uo  more.  He  blessed  Noah  and  made  a 
covenant  with  him  and  his  descendants,  signified  by 
the  rainbow.  In  later  literature  this  event  is  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20;  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  18;  Iiv.  9; 
Ps    xxix.  10;  Job  xxii.  15  et  seg. 

b.  (i.  ii.  W.  M.-A. 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  When  Noah  was 
four  hundred  and  eight)-  years  old  all  the  righteous 
sons  of  men  were  dead,  except  Methuselah  and 
Noah  himself.  At  God's  command  they  both  an- 
nounced that  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  would 
be  given  to  men  for  repentance;  if  in  that  time  they 
bad  not  mended  their  evil  ways,  the  earth  would  be 
destroyed.  But  their  plea  was  in  vain;  even  while 
Noah  was  engaged  in  building  the  ark  the  wicked 
made  sport  of  him  and  his  work,  saying:  "If  the 
Flood  should  come,  it  could  not  harm  us.  We 
are  too  tall;  and,  moreover,  we  could  close  up  with 
our  feet  [which  were  of  monstrous  size]  the  springs 
from  below."  (Being  descendants  of  the  "sons  of 
God,"  they  wen'  id'  immense  stature;  see  Fall  op 
Angels;  Giants).  In  fact,  they  resorted  to  these 
tactics;  but  God  heated  the  water,  and  their  feet 
and  the  flesh  of  their  bodies  were  scalded  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xxii,  end). 

According  to  another  version  (Midrash  ha-Gadol, 
ed.  Schcchter,  p.  145),  Noah  was  asked  what  kind  of 
flood  was  to  come  upon  the  wicked :  if  a  flood  of  fire, 
they  had  a  fire-animal,  'alitha,  the  name  of  which 
would  act  as  a  spell  against  fi  re ;  if  of  water,  t  hey  had 
sheets  of  iron  wherewith  to  cover  the  earth  so  that 
no  water  could  come  through  from  below ;  but  in  case 
the  waters  descended  from  above,  they  had  another 
contrivance  by  which  to  escape  —  the  '"akob"  or 
"  'akosh  "  (sponge;  Sanh.  108a,  b).  The  sins  of  the 
"  men  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood  "  (Sanh.  38b  c t 
passim)  are  variously  given.  They  were  proud  and 
therefore  shameless,  parading  the  earth  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity  (Tanna  debe  Eliyabu,  xxxi.).  They 
were  licentious  and  lascivious  (Sank. 

Causes  108;  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  pp.  142-140). 
of  Flood,  so  that  even  the  animals  followed 
their  example  (ib.  p.  153;  Tan.,  Noah, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  5).  They  were  robbers;  in  daytime 
they  marked  the  houses  of  the  rich  with  balsam,  to 
find  them  by  means  of  the  odor  in  the  dark  (Midrash 
ha-Gadol.  p.  14° ;  Gen.  R.  xxi.,  xxvii.).  They  de 
nied  God  (Midrash  ha-Gadol,  pp.  144,  145).  A  re- 
spite of  120  years  was  granted  that  Methuselah 
might  complete  his  allotted  life  (ib.  p.  144;  "Seferha- 
Yashar."  ii. ) ;  after  his  death  seven  more  days  were 
allowed  as  days  of  mourning  ("'shib'ah  ").  During 
these  seven  days  God  changed  the  natural  order  of 
things,  converting  day  into  night  and  vice  versa,  to 
remind  the  wicked  of  theji  perversion  (Midrash  ha- 
Gadol.  p    L55;  Sanh.  108b). 

Noah  himself  had  not  much  faith  ;  he  did  not  enter 
the  ark  until  the  water  had  reached  bis  knees  (Gen, 
R.  xxxii  i.  ( iod  co\  enanted  w  itll  him  that  the  fruit 
he  took  with  him  would  not  spoil  or  mildew,  or  lose 
color;  also  that  none  of  the  giants  would  stop  up 
thi'  abySS       The   lion  came  to  him  tamed  and  with 

teeth  dulled  (Gen.  R.  xxxi.).  As  the  waters  rose  the 
tine  character  of  Noah's  contemporaries  becameevi- 
dent ;  with  extreme  cruelty  they  hurled  their  own 

children   into   the  abyss  in   an  endeavor  to  stay  the 
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rising  tl 1  (Tan.,  Noah,    10).     To  convince  ihes< 

robbers  and  murderers  thai  they  could  nol  destroy 
the  ark,  Noah  had  to  enter  it  in  full  daylight  (Mid 
rash  ha-Gadol,  p    158;  Gen.   1!    \\\ii.  8;   Sifre,  p 
141a).     Water  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  de- 
struction because  man  was  made  of  dust,  and  water 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  dust;   because  ii  was  tin 
first  element  to  sing  God's  praises;  because  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  that  has  life;    becau 
recalled  the  haughty  eye  of  the  sinners  (Midrash  ha 
Gadol,  p   152;  Mek.,Beshallah,  37b;  Gen.  R.  xxxii. ; 
Sanh.  nisi.     The  waters  from  above  met  those  from 
beneath  as  though  the  former  were  male  and  the 
latter   female,  their    union   producing  new   floods 
i  Pirke  I!.  El.  xxiii.  |. 

Bj  displacing  two  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
Kimali  (see  Constellations)  God  brought  on  the 
Deluge  (Midrash  ha  Gadol,  p.  156;  comp  Bei  58b 
59a)  The  land  of  [srael  was  exempt  from  the  Flood 
(Pirke  K.  HI.  xxiii.  I.  Noah  was  in  the  ark  one  whole 
year,  during  which  time  he  did  not  sleep;  hence  bis 

anxiety  to  be  released   (Tan.,  Noah, 
The  Ark.     14).     He    seni    out   a   raven,    which, 

alighting  upon  a  dead  bodj  on  a  high 
mountain,  forgot  its  errand  in  the  feast.  The  dov< 
brought  back  a  twig  of  the  olive-tree,  which,  though 
bitter,  she  preferred,  as  coming  from  God,  to  any 
sweet  thing  at  the  hand  of  man ;  hence  the  proverb, 
-  \  fool  employs  an  unclean  messenger"  i  Pirke  It.  F.I. 

wiii.  I.      Noali  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  odor 

of  the  beasts  of  prey  (ii.).  For  the  reasons  for  the 
fortj  days  and  fortj  nights  of  the  Hood  see  Forty. 
The  year  ol  the  Flood  is  not  included  in  Noah's 
years  (Gen,  I!  \\\ii.  i.  The  number  of  those  coming 
out  of  the  ark  was  exactly  that  of  those  who  entered 
it.  none  having  been  born  in  the  meantime  don 
It.  xxxi.).  Twelve  months  was  the  duration  of  thi 
punishment  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood.  The 
rain  lasted  during  the  months  of  Heshwan  and  Kis- 
lew;  the  waters  increased  in  Tebet,  Shebat,  Adar, 
Nisan,  and  lyyar ;  the  ark  rested  in  Siwan  on  Mount 
Kartunja  (see  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  p.  I'd,  I'.duy.  ii. 
Hi;  Seller  (Main  R.  iv  i.  The  confusing  notation, 
rding  to  both  solar  and  lunar  years,  in  the  Bib 
lical   account    is   noticed   bj    the   Rabbis  den    I; 

\ wiii.  i     The  generati I  the  Flood  has  no  share 

in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh.  108a).  According  to  the 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  severe  storms  frequentlj  oc 
curred  during  Noah's  voyage,  frightening  the  beasts 
as  "ell  as  Noah  ami  his  family. 

i:  <;.  ii 

Critical  View  :  This  story  has  been  shown,  by 

a  careful  study   of  the   Hebrew  text   bj    n  biolai 
throughout  the  last  centurj  (see  Cheyne,  "  Founders 
oi  did  Testament  Criticism:   Biographical,  Di  si  rip 
tive.  and  Critical  Studies,"  New  fork   1898    to  be  a 

compilation  bj   a  late  red  u  tor  from  i « i 

three)  different   sources,  which,  while  agreeing  in 
gi  neral  outlines,  differ  i  onsiderably  in  details 
and  charactei  ol  lang  naj  e      The  collection  oi  codi 
flcation,  in  writing  ol  i  lie  oral  tradil  i  i  ninj 

these  legends  was  not  don,  in  oni  hand  nor  at  one 
period,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  process  and 
by  several  or  many  hands.  Mau>  collections  must 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  A.mong  these 
-,\  era!  have  -mi\  h  ed.    Two  i  ill  notice 


able  (J  '  and  .1    i  to  the  earlier  ol  which  are  referred 

Ike  collections  of  the  Jahvisl  (J)  document  and  the 

Elobisl  (E)  narrative;  while  the  later 

The  is  a  thorough   revision  known  as  the 

Sources      "priestly  writing"  or  "  priests' code  " 

of  the  Old    (P),  whose  common  theme  was  "the 

Testament   choice  of  [srael  to  be  the   people  of 

Account.     Vnwn "  i  WiMehoc  ri    The  oldest  strata 

of  .1    did    nol    know    the  Story   of   the 

Flood:  it  is  preserved  in  the  later  strata  (.J '-',  about 

t.i 

The  sections  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  (see  Bud- 
de.  "  Die  UiiiMsche  I Irgeschichte . "  pp  %48etseg. ;  JO 
licher ;  Holzinger ;  Driver,  "  Introduction  to  the  Liter 
atureoftbet  lid  Testament,"  It  hid.  pp.  Hetseq. ;  W. 
E   Addis   ■■  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,"  London: 
Carpenter  and  Harford  Battersby,  "The  Hexateuch 
According  to  Revised  Version,"  etc.,  New  York)  as- 
cribed to  J1  are:  vi.  5-8  (after  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  story  is  missing,  as,  for  example,  God's 
first  appearance  and  command  to  build  an  ark,  there 
by   testing  Noah's  trust  and  obedience);  vii.  l-2h 
(God's  second  appearance  to  Noah),  [8a],  8b,  4,  5,  10, 
7  [8,  9],  16b,  12,  17b,  23ad,22,  23b;  viii.  6a,  2b,  3a 
(after   which  a  sentence  is  iiiissinjr).  (ill,    S-12.  18b. 

20  22.  To  P  are  assigned :  vi.  9-22  (14-16  and  17-22 
correspond  toj  's  account  in  vi.  8  and  vii,  1 ;  comp. 
Budde,  "Die  Biblische  Urgeschichte  " ;  Cheyne  and 
Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  *.«.  "Deluge");  vii.  6,  11.  13- 
Kia.  17a,  18-21,  24;  viii.  1  2a,  3b  5,  13a,  14-10;  ix. 
i   i ;   28,  29. 

The  story  of  the  Flood  and  similar  stories  show 
that  in  .1  ■  are  contained  separate  legends  and  legend 

cycles:    delicate  and   coarse  elements  e\isl    side  by 

side;  they  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  single  definite 

period  or  time,  and  still  lessof  a  single 

General       personality.      There  is  a  decided   an 

Character-   tbropomorphic  flavor  in  the  account 

istics.       of  .1  which  is  not  found  in  P;  and  yet 

ii    is  much   purer  and   more  spiritual 

than  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge.     P  pre- 

serves  the  more  detailed  account,  aiming  at  legal 

clearnessand  minuteness,  having  always  the  same 

expressions  and  formulas,  and  observing  a  lone  of 

prosaic  pedantry,  dry  and  mi tonous;   giving  the 

early  stories,  and  few   of  them  at  best,  only  as  a  soil 

of  preamble  to  the  genealogies,  the  chief  aim  of  this 
collection.     In  his  account  P  manifests  a  wide  con 

trast  with  the  vivid  colors  of  H Ider  narratives, 

lacking  all  the  concrete  elements  of  a  story.  He  al 
laches  to  the  legends  a  detailed  chronology  which  is 
i  isolutel]  ou  i  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  legends  Noticeable,  also,  are  the  precise  form  of 
God's  promises  and  the  sign  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Noah.  Only  the  objective  clement  is  consid 
ered  as  the  important   feature  of  bis  religion,  which 

lo   Inn     C0n8istS   ill   the    prescription  of  ceremonies 

etc.    lb-  does  not,  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  dis 

tinguislt  between  Clean   and    unclean.      The  Ihcoph 

anies  are  not  of  a  character  usually  found  in  the  <  'hi 

I.    tami  el      God  appears,  speaks,  and  I  hen  ascends; 

and   everything    characteristic  of  other  stories   is 

tti  d  i  ec  I cbtm  (  Iodi  i      I'  was  written  from 

its  own  definite  point  ol  iriew  after  the  catastrophe 

of    the    people  and    the   kingdom   of  .ludah,    when. 

ov.i  w  helmed  bj  the  tremendous  impression  ol  their 
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measureless  misfortune,  they  recognized  that  their 
fathers  had  sinned  and  thai  a  great  religious  refi  irma- 
tion  was  necessaiy. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  J  •  contains  the  early  popu 
lar  legends,  while  P  represents  the  later  learned  re- 
daction, preserving  at  the  same  time  some  very  old 
traditions.  To  an  entirely  different  collection  may 
have  originally  belonged  viii.  7,  which  was  inserted 
when  the  two  collections  .1  (J  '•')  and  E  were  later  on 
combined  by  an  editor,  the  Jahvist  (Wellhausen), 
prior  to  the  add  it  ion  of  the  still  later  priests'  code.  To 
the  final  redactor  (It)  who  united  J,  E,  and  P  may 
be  ascribed  some  of  the  brief  additions  and  glosses. 

The  accounts  as  found  now  may  be  grouped  tin- 
der four  headings: 

I.  The  Cause  of  the  Flood  (vi,  o-S;  J  •). 

II.  The  Preparation  of  Noah  (vi.  9-vii.  5):  Here 
there  is  a  firsl  and  a  second  account. 

(1)  The  ti rst  account  (vi.  9-22:  P)  is  incorporated 
in  the  text  entile,  including  the  minute  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  building  of  an  ark,  or  chest  (see 
also  Ex.  ii.  3),  that  would  float  on  the  water.  The 
Hebrew  word  n3D  is  of  disputed  origin;  it  is  trans 

lated  by  ki  1ut6(  in  the  Septuagint  and 

The  "ana  "in  the  Vulgate  (see  Gesenius, 

Accountsof  "Th."  13th  ed.  ;   Jensen,  in  "Zeit.  fur 

J'andP     Assyr."   iv.  272  it  teq.,  explains  the 

Combined,    word  as  of  Babylonian  origin).     The 

Babylonian  Noah,  Per  -  napishtim, 
builds  a  ship.  "  It  is  most  probable  that  the  narra- 
tor of  P  wishes  to  indicate  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs  ships  were  unknown"  (.Mitchell).  Le- 
normant  ("Beginnings  of  History,"  eh.  viii.)  and 
others  maintain  that  the  Biblical  narrative  bears  tin- 
stamp  of  an  inland  nation  ignorant  of  things  apper- 
taining to  navigation.  The  ark  is  to  be  made  of 
wood,  perhaps  cypress!  Lagarde,  "  Symmieta,"  ii.  93: 
idem,  "Mittheilungen,"  i.  '"7;  idem,  "Nominaluber- 
sicht."  pp.  213,  218  et  seq.;  Cheyne.  in  Stade's 
"Zeitschrift,"  1898,  pp.  163 etseq.);  it  is  to  be  built  in 
three  stories  and  divided  wholly  into  ceils  (Lagarde, 
"Onomastica  Sacra,"  2ded.,  p.  367;  comp.  the  Baby- 
lonian account  of  the  building  of  the  ship).  The 
seams  are  to  lie  stopped  by  smearing  outside  and  in 
with  bitumen  or  asphalt.  Its  length  is  to  be  300 
(comp.  Ezek.  xl.  5)  cubits  =  487.2feet ;  its  breadth  50 
cubits  =  81.2  feet;  its  height  30 cubits  =48.72  feet; 
contents.  1,927,394.38  cubic  feet.  A  roof  is  to  be 
constructed,  capable  of  bring  turned  from  above  on 
a  binge,  in  order  to  admit  of  opening  and  closing 
(see  viii.  13b);  a  door  is  to  beat  the  side  of  the  Auk. 
The  making  of  the  ark  was  God's  test  of  Noah's 
confidence  and  obedience.  Noah  did  as  he  was  com 
manded.  and  broughl  his  family  into  the  ark,  anil 
two  of  every  kind  of  living  creature,  male  and 
female,  a--  well  as  food  for  himself  and  for  them. 
Notice  the  making  of  the  first  covenant  (v.  IS). 

(2)  The  second  account  i  \  ii.  1-5:  J)  isa  mere  frag- 
ment. Tiie  story  of  the  ark  ami  its  construction,  no 
doubt  originally  also  in  J,  connecting  it  with  vi.  s, 
is  omitted  by  the  redactor  as  a  mere  repetition.  Pre- 
served is  Hu-  command  to  enter  into  tin- ark  with 
the  whole  family  and  with  representatives  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  of  clean  animals  by  Sevens 
(or  seven  pairs  ')  suitable  for  sacrifices  and  for  food 
(viii.  'Jill,  and    .if    unclean    by  twos.     The    Hebrew 


text  says  "two,"  perhaps  indicating  only  one  pair, 
which  would  favor  the  interpretation  of  "by  sevens" 
as  "three  pairs  and  one  [male  ?]."  All  this  is  to  be 
done  in  seven  days. 

III.  The  Waters  of  the  Flood  (vii.  6— viii.  14):  (1) 
Here  is  to  be  noticed  the  duration  of  the  Flood 
(vii.  6-24;  P  and  J  *  combined).    The  two  narratives 

separated  stand  as  follows  :  With  P  the  Flood  begins 
(vii.  11)  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah,  the  see 
olid    month    and   the   twenty-seventh   day   (so   with 

LXX.;  Haupt,  in  Ball,  "Genesis,"  p.  118).     "This 

gives  exactly  a  lunar  year  for  I  he  duration  of  the 
Flood  (see  viii.  14)  instead  of  a  year  and  eleven 
days,  for  which  there  seems  no  reason.  Such  er- 
rors in  numerals  are  common  enough"  (Haupt). 
The  waters  rose  for  150  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
these  150  days  they  began  to  subside.  When  the 
Flood  began  Noah  had  lived  for  600  years,  i.e.,  a 
Babylonian  "neru."  Togo  further  into  details,  Noah 
had  reached  in  his  life  the  six  hundredth  year, 
the  second  month,  and  the  twenty-seventh  day, 
when  the  Flood  began;  the  six  hundredth  year, 
the  seventh  month,  and  the  twenty-seventh  day 
(LXX.),  when  the  Flood  was  at  its  height;  the 
six  hundredth  year,  the  tenth  month,  and  the  first 
day,  when  the  highest  mountain  peaks  began  to  re- 
appear; the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  the  first 
month,  and  the  first  day,  when  the  waters  had  dis- 
appeared [This  nuinbe'-  is  important  inasmuch  as 
P  therewith  indicates  that  th  ■  old  world  has  ceased 
to  be;  the  new  will  now  begin.  This,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  the  Flood,  i-  the  new  terminus  a  quo. 
This  beginning  of  the  year  is  not  the  old  Israel- 
itish  New  Year's  Hay  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
rainy  season  sets  in,  but  the  beginning  of  the  Baby- 
lonian year,  the  first  of  Nisan,  when  the  wet  season 
ends.  P  usually  reckons  after  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem.]; the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  the  second 
month,  and  the  twenty  seventh  day,  when  the  earth 
was  dry.  and  he  was  able  to  leave  the  ark  (see  IV  W. 
Bacon,  "The  Chronology  of  the  Account  of  the 
Flood  in  P.  "  in  "  Hcbraica,"  1892,  viii.  79-88). 

The  Hebrew  year  originally  began  in  the  fall  (see 
Dillmann's  "  Ueber  das  Ealenderwesen  der  Israeliten 
vor  dem  Babylonischen  Exil."  in  " Monatsberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie,"  Oct.  27,  1881;  Muss-Arnolt, 
"The  Names  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Months  and 
Their  Regents,"  in  "Journal  of  Biblical  Literature." 
xi.  72  et  ki'/.);  and  since  P  elsewhere  (  Ex.  xii.  2)  dis- 
tinctly attributes  to  Moses  the  change  in  the  method 
of  reckoning  time,  he  would  naturally  reckon  from 
Tishri  in  the  period  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
Lawgiver.  The  second  month  would  be  "Bui" 
(1  Kings  vi.  38),  later  Marheshwan,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  October;  so  that  the  twenty-seventh 
of  the  month  would  correspond  to  the  first  half  of 
November,  the  period  when  the  rainy  season  in  Pal- 
estine and  the  neighboring  countries  usually  sels 
in.      With  J  '-'  the  Flood   begins  seven  days  after  the 

announcement  by  God.     It  lasts  forty 

Date  of  the  daysaud  forty  nights  (vi.  4,  12).     Tho 

Flood.         rain  then  ceases,  and  after  seven  days, 

during  which  the  waters  begin  to  de- 
crease (>'iii.  3a),  Noah  sends  out  the  first  dove  (vii. 
6b);  after  another  seven  days,  another  dove  i  vii. 
10);  after  a  third  seven  days,  a  third  dovc(vii.  12). 
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which  returns nore.     Be  then  uncovers  the  ark, 

and  lol  the  face  ol  the  earth  is  dry.  Then  he  dis 
embarks  and  off<  rs  a  sacrifice,  which  in  its  descrip- 
tion recalls  very  vividly  the  Babylonian  account, 
This  account  imut i. .ns  seven  days  of  preparation, 
si\  (seven?)  days  of  storm,  and  seven  days  of  wail 
ing  after  the  Hood-storm. 

.'  The  gradual  subsidence  is  described  in  viii 
1-14.  and  belongs  mostly  to  .1-.  The  waters  bad 
risen  fifteen  cubits  above  the  bighesl  mountain- 
peaks.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  subside  the  ark 
grounded  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  land  of 
Ararat  (the  "I  rarfu"of  the  Assyrians;  see  Belck, 
in"Zeit.  fur  Assyr."  ix.  851  :  Jensen,  in  ib.  pp.306 
it  Kg.;  Belck  and  Lehmann,  ib.  xii.  1  :i  ,  i 
Btreck,  ib.  xiv.  108  el  seg.;  Billerbeck,  "Das  Saud- 
schack  Suleiinania  und  dessen  Persische  Nachbai 
landschaften  zur  Babylonischen  und  Assyrischcn 
Zeii,"  Leipsic,  lsn*;  Lehmann,  "Armenien  und 
Nbrdmesopotamien  in  Altertum  und  Gegenwarl," 
Berlin,  1900;  NOldeke,  "I  atersuchungen  zur  Kritik 
di  s  Alien  Testaments  "  ;  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible,"  i  ; 
Cheyneand  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  i.  288  290;  Jew, 
Enctc.  ii.  17:;.  171).  precisely  as  in  the  Babylonian 
account  I In*  ship  rests  on  a  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Nisir  (see  Muss -Arnoli  "  ( loncise  Diet,  of  the  A- 
syrian  Language,"  pp   Tin.  717:  "Zeii.  fur  Assyr." 

xv.   272).     M it    Ma-i-  is  (see   Friedrich   Murad, 

"Ararat  und  .Masis.  Btudien zur  Armenischen  Alter- 
tumskunde  und  Lit&ratur,"  Heidelberg,  1900;  F. 
('.  Conybeare,  in  "American  Journal  of  Theology," 
1901,  pp.  335  337)  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
(.neon  which  the  ark  rested;  it  is  17,000  feel  bigh 
(so  Targum,  Syriac  version;  Berosus;  see  Corj 
•■  Ami.  in  Fragments,"  p.  63).  Others  identify  it 
with  Mount  Judi  in  Kurdistan,  southwest  of  Lake 
Van.  The  ta.t  that  the  ark  grounded  on  the  very 
day  the  waters  began  to  Bubside  proves  thai  the 
narrator  assumes  thai  of  the  30  cubits  of  the  ark's 
height,  15  were  underwater.  In  this  be  differs  from 
the  Babylonian  account. 

(3)  Birds  are  sent  out  as  messengers  (viii.  6  12;  J) 
After  viii.  8a  there  must  originally  have  followed  an 

account  of  the  settling  of  the  ark  on  a  t tntain, 

perhaps  in  the  Easl  (Babylonia,  comp.  xi.  2:  Well- 
hausen)  The  sending  out  of  the  three  doves  isa  proof 
of  the  Bagacity  of  Noah,  who  then  by  slow  s  bimself 
as  the  I  >ld  Testament  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian 
Hasis-adra  The  firsl  dove  returns  at  once;  the  see 
mill,  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf,  at  eventide,  when  bird 
return  to  their  nests;  the  third  does  mil  return. 

Ch.  viii.  7  does  nol  belong  to  the  account  of  -I 
(Wellhausen,  "Composition  des  Hexateuch,"  p.  15; 
Gunkel,  p.  59;  .Mitchell,  pp.  213,  21  I),    h  isimported 

from  i titer  source,  perhaps  by  the  redactor  of  J  and 

E(from  the  Babylonian  storj  ?).  Ball  ("Genesis,"  in 
•■  s  B  O.  T  "J  would  retain  the  verse,  bul  change 
t  lie  order  of  sentences,  placing  verse  7  after  8  and  u 
•■  This  arrangement  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
agreement  with  the  cuneiform  account,  in  which 
version  the  dove  comes  firsl  "  Bul  it  is  evident 
thai  Ball  a  suggestion  does  nol  solve  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  .lues  Wellhausen's  rejection  ol  viii.  7. 
The  two  accounts,  .1  and  the  cuneiform  story, 
in  the  main — for  instance,  in  the  sending  out  of  the 
bird— but  they  differ  in  details.     Winckler  ("  Altorl 


entalische  Forschungen,"  3d  scries,  vol.  i..  pan  li 

holds  that  iii  the  present  .1  then-  is  the  combination 

"I    an    older    and    shorter    E   account,    according   to 

which  there  were  seven  days  of  preparation,  fortj 
days  of  the  Flood  (the  number  of  tin-  Pleiades,  the 
lain  constellation),  and  seven  days  preceding  the 
sending  out  of  the  dove  which  returned  no  more 
This  would  make  fifty-four  days  altogether,  about 
two  lunar  months.  The  other  and  longer  account 
speaks  of  the  threefold  sending  out  of  birds,  which 
will  have  to  be  identified,  in  accordance  with  the 
cuneiform  account,  as  swallow,  dove,  and  raven. 

IV.  The  Future  of  the  Survivors  (viii.  15-ix.  17); 
This  includes;  Noahs  offering,  composed  of  the 
account  by  I'  of  the  exit  from  the  ark  (15-19), 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  extract  from  .1- ; 
the  sacrifice  in  which  Noah  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  deliverance  (20  22);  instructions  given  to  Noah 

on  the sacredness  of  life,  of  men  as  well  as  of  beasts. 
Stating  emphatically  that  "whoso  sheddcth  mans 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  (ix.  1-7:  I') . 
the  making  and  proclaiming  of  a  covenant,  the  sigu 
of  which  was  to  he  God's  bow,  the  rainbow  (ix. 
8-17:  P).  The  Babylonian  account 
After  docs    not    have    this  last     feature.      It 

the  Sub-  suggests  the  Hindu  myth  in  which  the 
sidence.  bow  used  by  India  in  shooting  bolts 
of  lightning  at  bis  enemies,  when  the 
storm  is  over  becomes  the  rainbow,  a  promise  of 
peace  to  mankind.  It  is  also  found  among  the  Ara- 
bians. I'  preserved  this  old  mythological  account 
simply  because  he  desired  for  the  construction  of 
his  world  scheme  three  covenant  signs  for  the  three 
covenants  made  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses — 
the  rainbow,  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath.  Well- 
hausen ("  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,"  4th 
ed  ,  p.  317).  Keil.  and  others  stoutly  defend  the 
statement  of  the  author,  which  implies  that  hitherto 
i  lei,-  had  been  mi  such  thing  as  a  rainbow  ;  others. 
again,  maintain  that  P  is  lure  explaining  the  origin, 
not  of  the  rainbow,  but  of  its  adoption  as  a  sign  (see 

J.  <•;.  Murphy.  "Genesis") 

In  proof  of  the  separate  origin  of  the  two  docu- 
ments J9  and  P,  at  lent  ion  may  be  called  to:  (1)  the 
many  repetitions;  (2)  the  contradictions,  such  as  vi. 
19  el  seg.  and  vii   n  Hi  as  against  vii.  2  etseq.;  vii 

11  (a  poel  ie  and  mythological  description!  88 against 

vii.  12  (a  prosaic  narrative);  vii.  12  as  against  vii  'J4 
i  lie  duration  of  the  Flood) ;  (8)  the  many  linguistic 

differences.     <  >u  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  points 

ol  agreement,  Buch  a^  (I  i  the  cause  of  the  Deluge,  (2) 

the  persons  saved,  (8)  the  new  relationship  between 
Cod  and  man,  (I)   the  winds  for  "  Hood  "  and  "ark 
•' Mabbul  "  is  pel  haps  I'rom  the  same   root   as    Assyr 

ian  "nabalu"      "destroj  "  ami  corresponds  to  the 

Assyro  Babylonian    "abfibu,"    whence    perhaps    its 

vocalization   (see  Gesenius,  "Th."  p.  550,  and  the 

literature  cited   in    Muss  Arnolt.  /.<•.    p.   686,   col.    ''. 

DOtl   i         On    "lebah"    see    above.        Bill     Blldde    |"  Die 

Biblische  llrgeschichte,"  pp.  417  etseq.,  467  i  tseg, )  is 
incorrect  in  maintaining  thai  J' has  been  the  only 

source  fori',  imr   is  Cheyne   right   in   making  P  de 
pendent  on  .1  '.      P,  as   il    now  stands,  is   fuller  than 

.1  •'  in  (1)  the  announcement  to  Noah  of  the  impend 
ing  Deluge,  and  the  command  to  build  an  ark.  whose 
measurements  are  given  in  detail;  (2)  the  notice  of 
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the  place  where  the  ark  grounded ;  and  (3)  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man. 

Of  the  account   in  J  -  it  may   in  general   be  said 
thai  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  was  know  d  very  early 

in  Israel,  hut  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
form  of  the  tradition  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  The 
traces  of  great  antiquity  arc:  (1)  the  closing  of  the 
ark  by  Yiiwh  Himself  (vii.  16);  (2)  the  sacrifice 
oil,  rid  by  Noah  after  the  Flood,  and  especially  the 
expression  "  And  Yiiwii  smelled  the  pleasant  odor  "  ; 
(3)  the  sending  out  of  the  birds;  (4)  the  terms  for 
"flood"  and  "ark."  In  the  mixture  of  Noah  the 
pious  and  Noah  the  wise  and  prudent  there  is  the 
combination  of  a  later  and  an  earlier  tradition,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  originally  id"  a  more  secular,  worldly 
character,  the  remnant  of  an  old  hero-song. 

( >f  the  account  in  P  it  may  in  general  be  said  that 
there  are  now  and  then  traces  of  very  old  traditions. 
Thus,  vii.  11  (and  viii.  2a),  the  origin  of  the  Flood, 
which  in  the  minute  and  on  the  whole  prosaic  ac- 
count of  P  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  its 
highly  poetical  coloring:  (for  example,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  primeval  man,  just  as  in  the  Babylonian 
tradition  [see Creation  account,  Rawlinson,  iv.,  lines 
139,  140],  of  the  waters  above  the  heavenly  expanse 
held  back  by  bars  and  sluices  [comp.  Gen.  xlix.  25; 
Ps.  xxiv.  'J]!;  the  proverb  or  saying  in  ix.  6;  the 
vny  old  story  of  the  rainbow;  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  termination  of  the  period  of  peace  and 
the  new  order  of  things;  the  account  of  the  cove- 
nant, including  also  the  animal  creation,  alluded 
to  in  Deutero-Isaiah  liv.  9  (Kraetzschmar).  Fur 
ther,  the  sources  used  by  P  also  mentioned  Mount 
Ararat,  and  perhaps  also  the"  L50days.."  Theseand 
some  minor  points  indicate  for  P  a  source  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  J;  but  the  considerations  just  given 
weigh  against  the  assumption  that  P  was  direct!) 
dependent  on  Js  (Wellhausen,  /.'•.,  4th  ed.,  p.  399: 
Budde,  I.e.  pp.  - 1 « > T  et  seg.;  Holzinger,  "Genesis." 
pp.  85  etseg.;  Cheyne  and  Black,  "Eacyc.  Bibl." 
S.v.  KDeluge,"§  10).  Nor  can  it  he  maintained  with 
Costers  ("Theol.  Tijdschrift,"  xix  335  et  seg.)  that 
Pis  remarkably  similar  to  the  account  in  Berosus. 
a  view  which  would  assume  the  later  Babylonian  tra- 
dition as  a  source  (see  Dillmann.  "Genesis,"  p.  13G). 
The  tradition  as  found  in  P  must  have  been  known 
in  Israel  in  earlj  i  imes 

Many  other   nations   have    traditions  of   an   early 

tlood.     These    have   been   carefully  collected    and 

sifted  by  Richard  &.ndree("Die  Flutsagen,  Ethno- 

graphisch  Betrachtet,"  Brunswick.  1891),  Hermann 

Usenet    ("Die  Sintfluthsagen    Untersucht,"   Bonn, 

1899),    Franz  von  Schwarz  ("Sintflut  und  Volker- 

wanderungen,"   Stuttgart,     1894),   and    Winternitz 

("Die    Flutsagen    des   Altertums   und   der  Nairn 

vOlker,"  in  "  Mitteilungi  n  der  Amino 

Other        pologischen    Gesellschaft    in    Wien," 

Flood-        x\\i.    No.  6).       Winternitz    believes 

Legends,     that  the  widelyspread  legends  are  the 

"\\  lli    of    local    traditions    based 
•n  actual   local  occurrences      The   tact   that    many 

peoples  have  tl l-legends  can  not   justify  the  as 

sumption  thai   tl  i  hack    to  one  great   prehis- 

toric event,  for  there  are  many  Other  nations  and 
groups  of  nations  without  such  legends. 


Of  greatest  interest  and  importance  for  tin-  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  account,  among  all  these 
legends,  is  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge, 
This  was  mentioned  and  epitomized  by  Berosus  and 
Abydenus.  preserved  by  Eusebius,  "  Chronicon."  i. 
in.  edited  by  Schoene  in  "Fragmenta  Historicorum 
Grsecorum,"  ii.  50  et  seg.,  iv.  281  (translated  by 
I  sener,  "Flutsagen,"  pp.  13-15),  and  is  fully  known 
since  George  Smith's  discovery,  in  1872,  of  the  cunei- 
form text,  on  editions  and  translations  of  which  see 
Muss- A  molt.  "  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature," 
pp.  350,  331,  New  York,  1902. 

Per napishtim.  the  ancestor  of  Gilgamesh  and  the 
favorite  of  the  gods,  rol.it.  s  to  Gilgamesh  the  story 
of  the  Flood,  in  which  lie  and  his  family  and  his 
belongings  were  alone  saved.  Owing  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Shurippak,  the  gods  decided 
to  bring  about  a  deluge,  destroying  all  mankind. 
In  a  dream  the  god  Ea  revealed  their  intention  to  a 
man  of  the  city  named  "  Per  napishtim  "  (Scheil  in 
Maspero's  "Recueil  des  Travaux,"  1898,  xx.  .j."i  <r 
seg.),  who,  in  accordance  with  Ea's  instructions,  saved 
himself,  and  his  family,  and  every  kind  of  beast, 
by  building  a  ship  in  which  they  escaped  from  the 
Flood.  The  ship  was  built  in  seven  days.  Its  sides 
were  120  cubits  high;  its  beam  was  120  cubits  also 
(see  Haupt  in  "Am.  Jour.  Philology,"  ix.  419  >t 
seg.).  Alter  Per-napishtiin  had  stowed  away  his  fam- 
ily and  belongings,  and  living  creatures  of  every 
kind,  the  storm,  called  "abubu,"  broke  loose  so 
fearfully  that  even  the  gods  became  affrighted. 
Everything  was  destroyed.  The  storm  ceased  after 
the  sixth  day,  and  after  twelve  (double)  hours  there 
rose  out  of  the  water  a  strip  of  land.  To  Mount 
Nisir  the  ship  drifted  and  stuck  fast.  And  when 
the  seventh  day  drew  nigh  Per-napishtim  sent  forth 
a  dove.  The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  as 
there  was  no  resting-place  for  her,  she  returned. 
Then  he  sent  forth  a  swallow.  The  swallow  flew 
hither  and  thither,  but  as  there  was  no  resting-place 
for  her,  she  also  returned.  Then  he  sent  forth  a 
raven.  The  raven  flew  away,  saw  the  land  emerging, 
alighted  upon  it.  waded  about,  croaking,  and  re- 
turned no  more  (comp.  with  this  the  account  of  1'). 
Per  napishtim  then  disembarked,  and  offered  to  the 
gods  a  sacrifice,  whose  savor  the  gods  smelled.  gather- 
ing like  flies  around  the  sacriflcer.  The  anger  of  Bed, 
ilir  god  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Flood,  and 
who  was  displeased  at  the  salvation  of  Per-napishtim, 
is  assuaged  .  he  goes  up  into  the  ship,  takes  Pfir-nap- 

islitim  and  his  wife,  blesses  them,  and  makes  them 
dwell  far  away  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  The 
character  and  actions  of  Bel  and  of  Ea,  as  described 
here, appear  united  in  Yiiwii  by  J-,  whose  account, 
of  course,  is  strictly  monotheistic,  purer,  and  loftier. 
The  Deluge  fragment  discovered  by  Scheil  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Ammizadugga,  one  ol 
last  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  may 
in  ascribed  to  about  'Jinn  no.  It  was  found  at. 
Sip  par — where  the  Deluge  is  placed  by  Berosus— and 
represents  the  local  form  of  the  legend  current  in  that 
city  during  this  early  period.  Tablet  seven  of  this 
fragment  mentions  Per-napishtim.  and  tablet  ei 
speaks  of  Atrakhasis;  both  occur  in  the  account 
which  was  found  by  Smith.  Atrakhasis  i  Hasisatra) 
is  the  "Xisuthrus"  of  Berosus  (tin-  "Sisithros"  of 
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Abydenus).  The  conjectures  on  the  relationship 
between  the  two  names  are  given  in  Muss-Arnolt, 
"  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,"  p.  358.  On 
the  •  tj  mologj  of  the  two  nan:       ei  "A  Con 

Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Language  "  pp.  134, 
7 1  -J     See  also  Zimmern  in  "  Zeitschrif t  fur  Assj 
riologie,"  xiv.  Zlletseq.    Thestorj  of  the  Delugi 
originally  no  connection  with  the  story  of  Gilgamesh. 

Bere  in  general  there  is  a  similarity  between  J  • 
and  the  Babylonian  account,  but  as  a  vehicle  of 
nigral  and  religious  instruction  the  superiority  of 
the  Old  Testament  account  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  Babylonian  account  is  polytheistic,  its  gods 
capricious,  jealous,  quarrelsome ;  the  hero  a  favi 
ol  onlj  one  of  tl  d  Testament  tra- 

dition, even  in  its  earliest  known  form,  is  thoroughly 
monotheistic;  its  God  commands  instant  and  unre- 
ed  reverence;   its  hero  is  saved  on  account  of 
his  righteousness 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, especially  as  preserved  in  J",  was  directly  bor 
rowed    from  the   Babylonian  at  the 
Source  of    time  of   the  ascendency  of  Assyria. 
the  Hebrew  that    is,  about   700  u.c,  when  Judah 
Tradition,    was  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Assyria  (see 
llaupt.    "Sintllui    Bericht,"   1881,   p. 
20;   I'seiier,  I.e.  p.  356;  Stade's  " Zeitschrif t,"  i1-'-'-'.. 
p.  160;  Budde,  I.e.  p.  457;  "Am.  Jour,  of  Theology," 
Ocl  ,  1902,  pp.  706,  707).      It  is,  however,  more  cor- 
rect to  assume  with  Zimmern  ("  Biblische  und  Bab) 
lonische    I  rgesch."   p.   40)  that    these  Babylonian 
legends  wen  first  made  known  about  the  Tell  el- Am 
arna  period  among  the  original  Canaanite  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  from  whom  thej  i  the  Israel- 

ites w  In  n  the  l;ii  i.  r  si  it  led  in  the  land.     Others  as 
slime   later  Arainean   or   Phcnician  mediation  (see 
Gunkel,  "Genesis,"  pp.  67, 68;  Winckler,  "  Altorien 
talische  Forschungen,"  ii.  I40etseg.,  I60etseq.). 

In  the  Babylonian,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew, 

tradition  there  is  the  blending  of  two  still  earlier 

■  is,  the   one  of  the   destruction  of  mankind, 

wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  punitive  judgment  of  the 

divine  powers,  owing  to  man's  wickedness — a  Ii      ad 

of  a  Character  similar  to  that  of   the  destruction   of 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  the  story  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis  in  classic  lore;  the  other,  that  of  a  flood  as 
such,  cither  local  or  universal.  The  Flood  was  not 
in  the   tradition's   view  universal,  as  "universal" 

would  be  und.  ist i  at  pies,  in.  simplj  bi  i  ause  the 

world  of  the  early  writers  was  a  totally  different 
worldfrom  that  ol  to-day.  This  latter  legend  again 
undoubtedly  goes  back  ultimately  to  a  nature-myth 
representing  the  phenomena  of  winter,  which  in 
Babylonia  especially  is  a  time  of  rain.  The  hero 
us,  mil  in  the  ship  must  originall)   have  been  the 

sun  god.      Thus     the     Di  luge    and    the     delivi 

of    Pfir-napishtim   are  ultimately  but  a  variant  ol 

the  Babylonian  Creati yth  (Zimmern;  see  also 

( Ihej  ne,  t  <-.  "  i  (eluge, "  .'  isi. 

Bibliography  :  Hermann  <  tunkel,  Genesis  \ 
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littil.  s.v.  Delug,  ■  Hastings,  Die!  Bible;  DUlmann, Sttnd 
tint,  in  Schenkel,  Bibcl-Lexikon,  1875,  v.  lai  137;  L  Lotsy, 
Votes  -ui  i,i  Oenest  ;  I'..  /.,  Deluge.  In  Revue d' Hit 
et  dt  Litiraturt  BeHrfieuses,  1898,  pp.  167-183;  Cb.  Perga- 
meiii,  Unt  Explication  Scicntifiqut  du Deluge, In Revut  de 
VI  nioerrifi  dt  BruxclUs,  N...  s.  May,  1898;  Tli.  NOldeke, 
m  der  SllndJIuth,  In  lm  Neuen  Rt  Ichi .  1872, 
:.'l',  259;  J.  llalew,  r.,i  Datt  tin  Delugt  d'Apres  let  Textes 
l'i  imii, <in  i .  in  Jam  nal  Asiatiqut .  April,  1899,  pp.  853  856 ; 
A.  i.iiter.  /,,  8  i.t't/i  mi,  .*  tin  I  ii  i  in  it  I  it  n,  nt  VEthnographie 
it  f  II, -i,i,i, .  in  Hevut  11,  i, it, ;n, .  \,,\  Dec.,  1899 ;  Paul  Ca- 
ms, /  I  [  of  the  Flood,  In  Tht  Monist,  July.  1901:  G. 
F.  Wright,  Z7n  Geological  Confirmations  ol  tht  Nnachian 
D  ■'  ,,, tin  t,t  Sacra,  April  and  July,  L901;  Idem, 
Qeolngu  and  tht  Deluge,  in  JfcClure'8  Magazine,  June, 
1901.  See  Sunday  School  Times,  July  tl,  linn  ;  >,,,:,,,  ..lun,- 
21,1901;  I',, i,ni,ii  Scienct  Monthly,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1901; 
Wright,  In  a, i lug.29,1901;  Idem,  in  The  Independ- 
ent, mi-  8,  1901  ;  M  Gander,  Dm  Oeologit  unddtt  Silnd- 
iint.  in  K, ill,,, lit,.  Dec,  1897. 

i  .  G.  n.  W.    M.-A. 

—  In  Mohammedan  Literature:  In  the  Koran 
Nmili  is  mentioned  not  less  than  eleven  times.  The 
Koranic  term  for  "  ll I  "  ("tufan  ")  betrays  an  Ara- 
maic origin,  and  leads  one  lo  infer  that.  Mohammed 
had  heard  the  story  from  Jews  or  Christians  in  Syria, 
probablj  from  both  The  most  concise  and  accu- 
rate accounl  is  given  in  sura  \\i\    IS  11:  "We  sent 

heretofore    Noah    to    his    people;   be   remained    with 

tiniii  one  1 1 sand  years  save  fifty  \  ears.      Then  the 

Flood  seized  I  hem  while  they  were  acting  w  iekedl}  . 
But  we  rescued  him  and  those  win,  were  in  the  ark, 

and  we  made  it  a  sign  unto  all  creatures."    This 

lion    shows   that    Mohammed  had   not  read  the 

account  of  the  flood  in  the  Bible,  but  had  heard  it  in 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  Haggadah.     According  to 

the  latter,  Noah  was  bidden  lo  spend  one  hundred 
and  On-ill)  Mars  in  building  the  ark,  so  that  peo- 
ple might  take  wal  liiiiu- 

Moslem  tradition  n  ndeis  the  story  in  a  more  elab- 

form      Noah  planted  an  el j  tree  brought  to 

him  by  Gabriel.     After  it  had  grown  for  many  years 

I,,    i  ui  it  i|nw  ii  and  prepared   tin-  planks.      When  he 
■  mi  d  lo  build  I  he  ark,  tin-  people  launteil  him 

in  tin-  following  woids:  "At  first  thou  wert  a 
prophet ,  now  i  hoii  hast  turned  carpenter."     Ass 

US  the  ark  was  finished,  Noah  dug  up  Adam's   bi 

ICed     ll    I  In  I,  in        Then    I  he  lain   poured  dow  ll 

for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  AH  mankind  and 
all  animals  perished  save  those  in  the  ark.  Two 
luminous  disks  in  the  walls  of  the  ark  marked  day 
and  night,  as  well  as  the  Ihhh -  oi  prayer,  For  fortj 
days  (according  to  other  reports,  seven  times)  the 
ark  floated  round  the  Kaaba  in  .Mecca;  and  after 
six  months  it  Bettled  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 

Mesopotamia       Noah    sent     out    a    dove,    which    re 
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turned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  its  beak.  When  the 
water  had  disappeared  he  saw  the  rainbow,  and  then 
he  knew  that  ii  was  time  t<>  leave  the  ark.  The 
accounts  in  the  Koran  (suras  .\i.  4'2,  xxiii.  27)  end 
with  the  words:  "Then  our  decree  came  [true]  and 
the  oven  boiled."  This  is  evidently  a  reproduction 
of  the  Talmudical  saying,  "The  generation  of  the 
Flood  was  judged  with  boiling  water"  (Sanh.  108). 
See  Ark  op  Noah  is  Mohammedan  Literature. 

Bibliography  :  Geiger,  Was  Hat  Mohammed  ausdem  Juden- 
turn  Avfgenommeni  Bonn,  1833;    Weil.  Biblteche  Legem- 
den  der  Muselm tinner;  Kehatsek,  Rawlat  al-Safa,  parti., 
I.  78  el  Beg.,  London,  1891-94. 
E.  G.   II  H.    HlR. 

FLORA.     Sec  Botany. 

Florence  ovj'ts  ;  tr'snta ;  [Klnxr-irs 

=Fiorenza  ;  Florentia ;  Firenze)  :  Capital  of 
Tuscany,  Italy. 
Jews  settled  here 
probablv  before 
14  0  0.  *  They 
were  not  needed 
in  this  flourish- 
ing commercial 
city,  the  scene  of 
factional  strife 
between  the 
Guelfs  and 
Ohi be llines  ; 
there  was  an 
abundance  of 
capital,  the  Flor- 
entines being  the 
greatest  specu- 
lators and  the 
most  rapacious 
usurers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
But  having  ad- 
mined  the  Jews, 
the  Florentines 
granted  them 
at  once  many 
rights  and  priv- 
ileges. In  1414 
I  In-  republic 
sent  a  Jewish 
banker,  "  Valo- 
i  i "  by  name,  to 
represenl  it  at 
.Milan  before  the 
Duke  of  V"iscon 
ti.  Asthelatter 
refused  to  re 
ceive  a  Jewish 
a  in  ba  ssado  r, 
Florence  de- 
clared  »  n  against  him.  This  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Florentines,  however,  was  as  subject  to  change  as 
their  government;  the  Jews  were  expelled  and  re- 
admitted Ml  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  That  Jews 
were  in  the  city  iii  till  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  "  mahzor  "  according  to  the  Italian  ritual  was  «  lit 
ten  there  and  Bold  in  that  year(Zunz,  "  Ritus,"  p.  84) 
One  of  the  first  .lews  of  Florence  known  by  name 
was  Emanuel  b.Uzzii  1  da  Cameriuo  tor  whom  Codex 


Expelled 

During  the 

Plague. 


A  Nuuk  in  the 

(From  a  | 


Montefiore  No.  219  was  written  (1458).  A  Jewish 
physician  by  the  name  of  "  Abramo  "  was  called  in  to 
amputate  a  leg  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  the 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  favorable  at- 
titude toward  the  Jews  seems  to  have  changed  in 
1472,  for  during  the  plague  raging  in 
that  year  all  the  Jews  were  expelled 
Shemaiiah  b.  Abraham  Jehiel  wrote  an 
elegy  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
(Codex  Merzbacher,  Munich,  No.  90). 
When  the  plague  subsided  in  1473  the  populace  dc 
manded  that  the  Jews  be  recalled  as  money-lenders, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter  they  lived  in  peace  in 
the  city,  protected  by  the  Senate.  When  Bernardin 
of  I-Ylt re  was  preaching  in  Florence  in  1487,  the 
young  men  attempted  to  sack  the  houses  of  the  Jews 
and   slay    the   inmates;    the   authorities,    however, 

expelled  the 
preacher,  who 
thereupon  pre- 
tended that  they 
had  accepted 
large  bribes  from 
the  Jews. 

In  the  mean- 
time the  house  of 
Medici  had  risen 
to  power,  and 
under  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent 
Florence  became 
the  center  of  art 
and  science.  The 
Jews  idso  took 
part  in  this 
splendid  life  of 
the  Renaissance. 
Lorenzo  called 
Jew  ish  physi- 
cians and  schol 
ars  to  his  court. 
among  them 
Abraham  Faris- 
sol.  Elijah  Del 
medigo  took 
part  in  a  relig 
ious  disputation 
in  his  presence. 
The  philoso- 
phers Marsilio 
Fieino  and  Gio- 
vanni Pico  della 
Mirandola  stud- 
ied the  Hebrew 
language  and 
the  Cabala,  and 
called  a  number 
among  these  Elijah 
1  iis  an  expounder  of 
Johanan  Allemanno, 
gives  a  good  de- 
bis  com 


Florence  Ghetto. 

holograph.) 


of  learned  Jews  to   Florence 
Delmedigo  was  especially  not( 
the  Aristotelian   philosophy. 
a  close  observer  of  Florentine  lit'i 
scription  of  it  in  "Heshek  Shelomoh," 

luentan    to  Canticles. 

As  foreign  traffic  laid  widened  the  horizon  of  the 
Florentines,  they  hospitably  received  the  Spanish 

refugees  who,    noted   lor  their  business  experience. 
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scholarship,  and  wealth,  Bought  shelter  in  Italy,  The 
lirst  comers  were  followed  by  many  other  Jews  and 
Maranos  who  had  been  driven  by  the 
Settlement  Inquisition  from  Portugal,    Thee 

of  munity  of  Florence  now  became  an  im 

Spanish      portant  one,  and  the  city  also  derived 
Refugees,    great  benefit  from  the  immigrants,  who 

wire    in    close    intercourse  with    their 
Coreligionists  in  Brabant,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Naples, 

Venice,  in  Portugal  and  especially  in  the  East, 
and  carried  on 
commerce  in  co- 
lonial products, 
silk  and  wool. 
All  opposition 
to  them  was  si- 
lenced in  face  of 
the  services  they 
rendered  to  the 

i  ity.       Expelled 

in  1490  (accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Vi  rga, 

"Slicbet  Yc dm 
dab."),  they  were 
recalled  in  1492; 
expelled    again, 
tbey  were  once 
more  recalled  in 
14  98,    being 
found   indispen 
sable  to  the  com- 
merce   of    t  be 
city.  Among  the 
Portuguese    im 
migrants      was 
the  aged  Don  Jo 
srph     ibn     Yah 
yah.  who  arrived 
at  Florence  with 
his  sous  in  1494. 
The  condition 

of  the  .lews  was 

a  favorable  oni 
under  the  first 
princes    of     the 

house  of  Medici  , 

the  Maranos 
were      allowed 

even  the  free  ex 
of  their  re 
ligion,  and  were 
not  attacked 
during  the  plague  of  1589.     Cosimo  II.  favored  the 

.lews;  his  wife,    Leonora  of    Naples,  bad    as  teacher 

Donna  Ben veniste Abravanel,  tow  bom 

Under  the     she  was  a  lifelong  friend.      It  was  due 

Medici.      to  her  influence  that  Cosimo  granted 

extensive  privileges  to  the  Jews  In 

1551.  They  numbered  at  that  time  about  500, 
the  majority  living  in  the  Via  dei  Qiudei,  be- 
yond theArno:  the  street  still  bears  that  name. 
The  political  differences  between  the  Medici  and 
the  pope    were  a  direct    advantage  to  the  -lews 

as  the   Medici   paid  no  attention   to  the   cruel  papal 
decrees   issued    against    them        The   continual  at- 
tacks,   however,  bore    fruit    in   the  end;   in   1570  the 
V    -27 
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Jews  were  enclosed  in  a  ghetto.    Some  streets  not  far 
from  the  Duoino,  in  the  lowest  and  dampest  part,  of 
the  city,  the  Via  della  Nave,  were  assigned  to  them, 
and  enclosed  by  gates;  in  1571  an  insulting  inscrip 
tion  was  affixed  to  the   gate  of   the   ghetto.     The 

< imunities  of  the  outlying  towns  of  Montalcino, 

Torricella,  San  Miniato,  Monte  Pulciano,  and  Prato 
were  obliged  to  move  into  the  ghetto  of  Florence. 
However,  the  anti  Jewish  laws  were  never  as 
strictly   enforced   in  Florence   as    elsewhere.     The 

wealthy  Jews 
were  permitted 
to  live  outside 
the  ghetto,  the 
inhabitants  of 
which  were  not 
treated  harshly. 
Toward  the 
end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century 
the  lit}'  threat 
ened  to  force  all 
the  Jews  to  live 
in  the  ghetto, 
probably  be 
cause  many 
houses  there 
w  ere  vacant  at 
the  ex  peuse  of 
their  Christian 
owners.  The 
community 
therefore  was 
obliged  in  1690 
to  pay  the  entire 
rent  of  the  ghet- 
to. It  was  the 
underlying  prin- 
ciple of  Floren- 
tine legislat  ion 

to  treat  the  Jews 
as  mildly  as  was 
consistent  with 
I  he  prejudices  of 
the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries,  The 
clergy  combated 
Judaism  by  ma- 
king   converts 

rather   than     by 
physical    coer- 
cion; the   baptism  of  children   under  thirteen  years 

of  age  was  regulated  by  law,     Riots  against,  the 

Jews  occurred    but   seldom,  and   were 

In  the       repressed  by  the  government  and  the 

Seven-      clergy;  the  attacks  which  were  made 

teenth  and  at.  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 

Eighteenth  in    17111)  were   quelled   by  the   bishop. 

Centuries.  During  the  Napoleonic  regime  the 
Community  shared  tin1  varying  for 
tunes  of  the  city,  freedom  alternating  with  op- 
pression,   until    its    autonomy    was    recognized    in 

1814.  The  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  opened,  never 
to  be  closed  again,  and  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  live  outside  its  limits.     Although  no  civic  rights 
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were  granted  to  them,  the  Jews  of  Tuscany  were 
treated  so  justly  that  they  did  not  demand  eman- 
cipation, which  came  to  them,  however,  in  18r>9, 
when  the  grand  duke  was  expelled  and  the  provi- 
sional government  instituted;  on  this  occasion  San- 
sone  d'Ancona  was  appointed  minister  of  finance. 
When  Tuscany  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1861,  the  Jews  received  full  citizenship 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  1848.  None 
of  the  rights  then  conceded  has  since  been  abro- 
gated, and  since  then  the  Jews  have  always  had  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  city. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  community  had  only 


Sephardim  have  used  the  Portuguese  language 
in  their  documents  and  their  service  down  to  very 
recent  times.  Other  internal  dissensions  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  movement  started  by  Shabhethai  Zebi; 
in  spite  of  their  rabbi,  Johanan  Ghiron,  the  commu- 
nity did  not  believe  in  the  pretender,  siding  with 
Zcbi's  two  chief  opponents,  Jacob  and  [mmanuel 
Frances,  who  were  staying  at  that  time  in  Florenci . 
Emanuel  wrote  in  1600  a  duet  for  the  Society  of  the 
Anelanti("Hebrat  ha-Sho'afim"),  which  was  sung 
in  both  synagogues. 

The  earliest  known  scholars  of  Florence,  given 
in  chronological  order,  are:    R.  Moses,  preacher  and 


PULPIT  AM'  READING-DESK  Of  THE  FLORENCE  SYNAGOGUE. 

(From  a  photograph  in  th.    pomession  of  Maurice  Htrrmann,  New  York.) 


one  synagogue,  with  the  Italian  ritual ;  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  the  Sephardie  ritual 
also  was  introduced.    The  bitter  strug- 
Syn-         gle  ensuing  between  the  two  nation- 
agogues     alities  was  finally  adjusted  when  both 
andRabbis.  were  n  cognized  as  of  equal  standing. 
Two  synagogues  were  organized,  with 
two  rabbis,  one  for  each  ritual.     The  growth  of  the 
community  of   Leghorn    strengthened   the    Sephar- 
die party  in  Florence,  which  finally  became  domi- 
nant, with  th.' result  thai  al  present  (1908)  the  ma- 
jority of  the  community  follows  that  ritual.     The 


commentator  (c.  1472).  whose  works  are  included  in 
Codex  Montetiore.  No.  IT.  and  his  brother  Abigdor; 
Shemariah  b.  Abraham  b.  Jehiel  and  Raphael  of 
Florence  (<•.  1480),  whose  works  are  included  in  Codex 
Merzbacher,  No.  90;  Jacob  b.  Jekuthiel  da  Corinaldo 
(1510);  Eliezei  b.  Solomon  b.  Zur  (1513);  Isaac  b. 
Joseph  Monselice  (l.r)40);  Moses  b.  Abraham  Coen; 
Azrielb.  Jehiel  Trabotti  (1567);  Jehiel  b.  Abraham 
Finzi;  Solomon  b.  Samuel  Montedelolmo;  Judah  b. 
Joseph  Uzziel ;  Moses  b.Bassa  da  Blanes  (seventeenth 
century);  Isaac  and  Raphael  C'alo;  Samuel  and 
David' Piazza;   Zeehariah   b.  Ephraim   Porto;    Jo- 
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hanan  Ghiron;  Isaac  b.  Samuel  Barucb;  Jacob  de 
Alba :  Hananiahb.  Menahem  Cases ;  Liapbael  b.  Sam- 
uel Corcoa  (eigbteenth  century  i;  Abraham  Jedidiab 
Sbalit;  Judab  Raphael  b.  Menahem  Baruch  Jagbel 
di  Monselice  1 1737) ;  Raphael  Lonsano  ( — 1 7 7:; > ;  Mi 
ahem  Azariah  1'.  Judab  Ma/.liah  Padova;  Abraham 
Fonseca;  Aaron  AshkeDazi ;  Moses  Hayyim  b.  Sam- 
uel Rimini;  Daniel  Terni;  Moses  Hayyim  Soschino; 
Mattithiah  Nissimb.  Jacob  Israel  Terni;  Elananiah 
Hai  Coen  (nineteenth  centurj  i;  Castelnuovo;  Sam- 
uel Olper;  Jacob  David  Maroni;  S.  H.  Margulies, 
occupying  the  position  of  rabbi  since  L890. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  Hebrew  printing-press  in 
Florence.  In  1700  the  first  part  of  Aaron  ha- 
Eohen's  (?)  "Orhol  Hayyim  "  was  published  Hum, 
and  vai  ious  h  orks  appeared  about  1800. 

In   1908  the  ('immunity  of  Florence  numbered 

about  3.000  souls.     It  is  governed   by   a  council 

("  consiglio  ")  composed  of  sixteen  members,  who 

a  committee  of  five  from  among 

Present      themselves.      There   are   two   syna 

Status.  gogues — the  large  new  Sephardic  syn- 
agogue, tin1  "most  beautiful  syna- 
gogue hi'  Europe,"  built  through  the  munificence  of 
the  direct  r  David  Levi  (d.  1809),  and  completed 
in  lv~-'  (seeji  w.  Km  re.  i.  430,  illustration),  and  a 
small  synagogue  (Italian  ritual)  in  the  Via  dell' 
( Iche.  The  iit  rial  in  both  is  Orthodox  :  in  the  larger 
Bynagogue  there  are  a  choir  and  an  organ,  and  the 
sermon  is  preached  in  Italian.  There  are  two  ceme- 
teries, an  old  one  dating  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  new  one  dating  from  about  is?.").  There 
is  a  common  school  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which 
much  attention  is  given  to  Hebrew,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  studies  prescribed  by  law.  A  He 
brew  school  pn  pan  -  for  entrance  to  the  rabbinical 
seminary.  The  following  philanthropic  institutions 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  community:  the 
Jewish  hospital  on  the  Arno;  the  Jewish  orphan 
asylum,  Achille  I.e. me  Aihias;  the  Asili  Infantili; 
Ospizio  ili  Marina;  Malbish  Arumim ;  the  society 
Arti  e  Mestieri.  The  societies  Oave.  Tora  (with 
a  large  library),  Ez  llajjim,  and  the  more  recent 
Meki/e  Nirdamim  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Torah.  The  Mattir  Asurim  Society,  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  s.-c  tiring  the  release  of  Jews  Impris- 
oned for  ilii'i,  supports  a  see.. ml  Bynagogue  with 
Sephardic  ritual  in  a  house  in  the  Vi;l  dell'  Oche 
There  ate  a  hebra  kaddiaba,  societies  for  nursing  the 
sick,  "misericord ia,"  etc.  Since  1899  thi  Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  is  at  Florence;  it  was  complete  U 
ini/eil  under  the  direction  of  Rabbi  Margulies, 
See  Si  mi  \  i  i;i 

BlBLIOORAPHT :   DepplDR,  Die  .In. I.  ii    hn    Mill,  I. ill.    . 

I  rsi  1 1  a tii i  iirutM-r.  Encyc. 8.v. .1  mil  ii.  p.  156 ;  Corrwn  I-- 
c.  270;  mi  the  rabbis  Bee  Mortara,  Indice,  passim. 

i.  I.  E. 

FLORENTIN,  HAYYIM  SAMUEL:  Rabbi 
of  Salonica;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.     He 

w  as  the  a  ii  tie  ir  uf  a  work   entitled  "  Me  il  She  miiel" 

LI  K5),  containing  forty-live  responsa  ami 

ninety  one  analeela  on  the  Tallinn  I.      At  the  cm  1  tire 

some  notes  by  his  brother,  Isaac  Florentin,  mi 

Mai i  liiles.    Hayyim  wrote  also  some  notes  on  the 

Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  which  are  found 
in  the  collection  "Moreh  ?edek"  by  Michael  b. 
Moses  ha-Kohen  (ib.  1655). 


Bim. i:  vi' in  :    Filrst,  llilil.  J  ml.  i.  285;  l.i  Qjacob,  Ojur  ha- 

Si  fai  mi.  I'.  319. 

s.  s.  M.  Si 

FLORENTIN,  ISAAC.    SeeFi.oHENTix.  Hay- 
vim  Samuel. 


FLORENTIN,  SAMUEL  B.  DAVID  :   Rabbi       j 
of  Salonica  in  tin-  eighteenth  century,     lie  was  a 
nephew  of  Hayyim  Samuel  Florentin.     lie  wrote: 

"Bet  ha- l!i i 'eh,"  a  collection  of  the  ritual  laws  prac- 
tised in  daily  life,  with  an  index  ami  notes  on  the 
Yadha-Hazakah,  Salonica,  1758;  "  M  in  hat  Shemuel," 
nsa,  homilies,  and  Biblical  comments,  ib.  1776. 
Bibliography:  FOrst,  Mill.  Jvd,  i.  285;  Benjacob,  Ofar  fta- 

Sl  I'll  im.  pp.  Ttj,  343. 

M.  St  i .. 
FLORENTIN,  SOLOMON  B.  SAMUEL: 
Turkish  Talmudist ;  lived  al  Salonica  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lie  wrote  "Doresh  Mishpat,"  a 
collection  from  the  marginal  notes  of  Solomon  ibn 
Hassun,  Solomon  b.  Isaac  Levi,  Daniel  Estrumsa, 
Baruch  Angel,  and  Samuel  Florentin  the  Younger 
(Salonica,  1655).  This  book  is  an  addition  to  the 
"Moreh  ?edek"  of  .Michael  b.  .Moses  ha-Kohen, 
which  consists  of  marginal  notes  from  the  responsa 
of  the  later  rabbis. 

orraphy:  Zedner,  Cat.  lit  br.  Books  lint.  Mus.  pp.  2.i9, 
538,  72i  ;  Benjacob.  Uzar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  109. 

X.  T.  L. 

FLORIDA:  The  most  southern  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  forming  a  peninsula  washed  mi 
i  !i  i  ist  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Little  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Florida.  In  1825  a  plan  was 
projected  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  sendinga 
number  of  Jews  to  Florida  as  colonists,  but  it 
proved  abortive.  However,  that  Jews  settled  in 
the  state  somewhat  later  is  known,  for  two  of  them 
took  part  ill  the  Civil  war:  (ins  Cohen  enlisted  in 
the  Miltmi  Artillery,  and  M.  Daniel  was  a  member 
of  Company  A,  1st  Regiment  Florida  Infantry;  the 
latter  was  captured.  Daniel  died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  was  buried  in  Wooillawn  Cemetery  in  that  city. 

Iu  1874   a  i gregation,  named  "Beth  El,"  was 

founded  at  Pensacola,  and  one  named  "Ahavath 
Chesed  "  was  founded  in  ls*2  at  Jacksonville,  where 
a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  had  been  funned  in 
ls;i.  Ai  (iialain  1SS5  a  similar  society  was  estab- 
lished. Religious  organizations  were  founded  at 
Tampa    and    Key    West.      Morris     Pzialinsky    was 

twice  elected  mayor  of  Jacksonville,  and  Jacob  A. 

Hull  held  the  office  of  city  treasurer  many  years. 
Among  the   nameSOf  the  directors  of   the    National 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  found  that  of  Bern- 
bard  M.  I'.aer.      Philip  Waller,  who  for  many  yens 

held  the  office  of  clerk  of  tin-  United  states  court, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  1885.  Florida  has  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  about  8,000,  the  total  population  ill  1890 
being  891,423. 

Bibliography:  Statistic*  nf  tneJevmofthe  United  State*, 
p.  ii.  Philadelphia,  1880;  wolt,  The  American  ./.  »■  a»  Pa- 
triot, Soldier,  ami  iiii  ,n.  I'liihiilrlpliiii,  Lift1,;  Murken.-. 
The  Hi  in  i  a-  in  America,  New  fork,  1888, 

A. 

FLORUS,  GESIUS  (or,  Incorrectly,  Cestius) : 
Last     procurator  ol    Judea    (64  66).      Flmus  was 

notorious    for    his    cruelty    and    rapacity,  arid    was 

so  much  detested  by  the  Jews  that  in  comparison 
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with  him  Albinus  was  considered  a  just  man. 
Florus,  indeed,  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  Jews  unbear- 
able. He  protected  the  Sicarii  in  return  for  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  and  during  his  administration  many 
towns  were  sacked.  When  the  Jews  of  Ciesarea  op- 
posed the  obstruction  of  the  entrance  to  their  syna- 
gogue by  the  Greeks,  they  bribed  Florus  not  to 
interfere.  Florus  accordingly  went  to  Samaria. 
Finding  themselves  overpowered,  the  Jews  sent  to 
liim  an  embassy  of  twelve,  imploring  his  protection 
against  the  Greeks;  but  Florus,  instead,  threw  the 
ambassadors  into  prison.  Later  he  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem, demanding  from  the  warden  of  the  Temple 
treasury  seventeen  talents  of  gold.  His  demand 
being  refused  and  even  ridiculed,  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  the  upper 
market-place. 

The  Jews  were  killed,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  and 
the  houses  plundered.  On  that  day  (16th  of  Iyyar, 
06)  more  than  3,600  were  slaughtered;  many  were 
scourged  and  crucified.  Queen  Berenice  in  vain 
implored  him  on  her  knees  to  stop  the  carnage. 
Florus  even  demanded  a  friendly  reception  for  the 
troops  appointed  to  seize  the  Temple.  But  the 
people  opposed  him  with  so  much  vigor  and  deter- 
mination that  he  left  Jerusalem  with  the  larger 
number  of  his  troops.  When  the  insurrection  had 
broken  out,  Florus  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Greeks 
of  Csesarea  to  attack  the  Jews.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  were  killed;  the  remainder,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Florus,  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  11,  §1;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  4: 
Gratz,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  ill.  445-450  et  scq.;  Sctriirer,  Gesch.  3d 
ed.,  i.  585,  601  et  seq. 
G.  M.  Sel. 

FLOUR :  The  finely  ground  substance  of  any 
cereal.  The  earliest  and  most  simple  way  of  crush- 
ing grain  consisted  in  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  pro- 
ducing a  coarse  flour,  or  rather  different  grades  of 
grits  (comp.  the  preparation  of  the  manna,  Num.  xi. 
8).  In  order  to  obtain  fine  flour  the  grain,  it  seems, 
was  pulverized  between  two  stones  (see  illustration 
in  Erman,  "Acgypten  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  im 
Altertum,"  p.  268;  Bliss,  "A  Mound  of  Many 
Cities,"  p.  85).  But  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced  the 
[sraelites  used  a  mill  for  preparing  tine  flour.  A 
small  hand-mill  was  used  down  to  a  late  date,  but 
in  the  Gospels  mills  worked  by  asses  are  mentioned 
\in'/nr  ivinuq.  Matt,  xviii.  6,  R.  V.,  margin).  Each 
household  prepared  its  own  Sour — hence  the  prohi- 
bition in  take  a  hand-mill  in  pledge  from  the  poor 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6);  the  heavy  work  of  grinding  was 
tin-  task  of  the  women  and  the  female  slaves  (Ex. 
\i.  5;  Isa.  xlvii.  2;  Matt.  xxiv.  41),  or  of  captives 
(Judges  \vi.  'Jl  ;  Lam.  v.  13). 

Tin  ancient  mill  could  hardly  have  differed  from 
that  DOW  used  in  Palestine,  which  consists  of  two  cir- 
cular stmirs  cprlah  ");  hence  the  designation  "re- 
hayim"  (lit.  "the  two  millstones";  comp.  Deut. 
xxiv.  6;  Isa  xlvii.  2).  The  mill  is  also  known  as 
"  tahanah  "  (Eccl.  xii.4;  "tehon,"  Lam.  v.  15).  At 
present  these  stones,  generally  made  of  basalt,  are 
about  40-48  cm.  in  diameter  and  about  10  cm.  thick. 
The  nether  stone  c  pelah  tah  tit ")  is  fixed  and  is  espe- 
cially hard  (Job  xli.  16).     It  is  somewhat  convex, 


with  a  small  plug  of  hard  wood  in  the  center.  The 
upper  stone  is  correspondingly  concaved  on  the 
nether  side,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  center, 
into  which  the  plug  of  the  nether  stone  is  fitted. 
On  the  edge  is  a  peg  ("  yad  ")  used  as  a  handle.  The 
upper  stone  is  turned  by  the  grinder  around  the 
plug  of  the  nether  stone;   hence  its  name  "pelah 
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Modern  Palestinian  Hand-Mill. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 

rekeb,"  or  merely  "rekeb"  ("the  wagon";  Judges 
ix.  53;  II  Sam.  xi.  21;  Deut.  xxiv.  6).  The  grain 
is  poured  by  hand  through  the  funnel-shaped  hole 
of  the  upper  stone,  and  the  flour,  dropping  from 
the  edge  of  the  nether  stone,  is  collected  on  a  cloth 
spread  beneath. 

The  grain  commonly  made  into  bread  was  barley 
and  wheat,  especially  the  latter,  spelt  ("kussemet") 
being  evidently  used  in  special  cases  only  (Ezek.  iv. 
9).  Wheat  bread  was  the  superior 
Grain  article,  barley  bread  being  the  food  of 
Used.  the  poor.  In  the  ritual,  barley  flour 
was  used  for  the  offering  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.  15).  Wheat  flour  was  prepared  in  two 
different  grades.  The  flour  that  was  generally  used 
for  baking  was  called  "kemah."  bring  line  or  coarse 
as  it  fell  from  the  mill;  and  from  this  a  finer  flour 
(which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  term  "solet" 
=  offtiJa'/ir)  was  separated  by  means  of  a  hair-sieve. 
This  tine  flour,  the  "fat  of  the  wheat"  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14;  Ps.  lx.xxi.  17,  cxlvii.  14),  was  worth  twice  as 
much  as  barley  I II  Kings  vii.  1, 16, 18;  comp.  Erman, 
I.e.  p.  266,  as  to  the  two  kiudsof  flour  imported  from 
Syria  into  Egypt).  With  the  one  exception  men- 
tioned above,  the  use  of  fine  flour  ("solet")  is  pre- 
scribed throughout  in  the  ritual;  the  conclusion  is 
not  warranted,  however,  that  the  ordinary  flour  used 
for  daily  consumption  was  not  employed  for  sacri- 
fices in  ancient  times. 

e.  g.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  See  Botany 
and  Plants. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOME  AND  THE 
SYNAGOGUE:  As  an  agricultural  people  the 
Jews  in  their  own  land  appreciated  flowers  as  a 
means  of  natural  decoration.      The   first    crop    of 
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fruits  offered  at  the  altar  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
Feast  of  Harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16)  was  i  rowned  with 
the  choicest  flowers  (Bik.  ii.  3).  Among  all  the 
Bowers  native  to  Palestine  the  rose  was  preeminent. 
Solomon  compared  his  Shulamite  heroine  to  the 
"rose  of  Sharon."  The  Mishnah  calls  this  the 
"king's rose"  (Kil.  v.  8). 

The  festival  day  of  the  harvest  (Shabu'ol  |  is  desig- 
nated as  the  judgment  day  of  trees  (B.  II.  i.  2). 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  custom  i>f 
decorating  the  house  and  the  synagogue  withflow- 
ersonShahu'ot.  Jacob b. Moses Molin(d.  1 4 ~ 7 ) ,  in  his 
"Meharil,"  first  mentions  the  custom  of  scattering 
on  the  floor  of  the  synagogue  roses  and  other  odor- 
ous blossoms  as  an  expression  of  joy  in  the  festival 
(see  Sbulhan   'Aruk,  (hah   Hayyim,  g  494).     The 

-  M.iL'in  Abraham  "says  it  iscu-.tMin.irv  to  place  trees 
in  the  synagogue.  Elijah  Wilna,  however,  prohib 
ited  this  innovation,  since  it  would  be  aping  the 
Christian  custom  on  Pentecost  (Danziger,  "lla\ye 
Adam,"  §  131,  l?>i.  In  Palestinian  synagogues 
flowers  are  distributed  to  the  worshipers  as  they 
leave  the  services  on  Passover  eve. 

Isaiah  Ilurwitz.  in  his"Shelah"  (p.  180a,  Amster- 
dam, 1698),  relates  a  custom  prevailing  in  Safed, 
where  the  sexton  distributed  fragrant  weeds  toe^  ery 
person  during  the  morning  service  on  Shabu'ot, 
while  the  cantor  recited  "  Ba  El  he  Ta'azumot." 

That,  flowers  were  highly  valued  by  the  .lews  is 
further  shown  by  the  fad  that  marly  all  theirworks 
of  art  are  distinguished  by  floral  representations, 
as  the  candelabra  of  tie1  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  33), 
tie-  pillars  of  the  Temple,  ami  the  molten  sea  with  its 
brim  wrought  with  "  flowers  of  lilies"(I  Kings  vii. 
19  26).  The  Talmud  Btates  thai  Solomon's  Temple 
contained  repn  sentations  in  gold  of  various  aromatic 
tins  in  full  fruit,  from  which  fragrant  perfumes  ex- 
haled with  the  movement  of  the  air  (Yoma  39b), 

v  J.   I).  E. 

FLUTE.    See  Music  and  Musical  [nstbi  ments. 

FLY  iII.1t.  212T):  A  two-winged  insect,  espe 
cially  the  common  house-fly  (Musca  domestica).  Ii  is 
referred  to  in  Eccl.  x.  1:  "Dead  flies  cause  the 
ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stink- 
ing savor."  Since  a  fly  in  food  is  offensive,  its 
nee  there  is  a  ground  for  divorce;  according 
to  some,  however,  its  presence  is  accidental,  and  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  housewife  (Gi$.  6b).  hi  gen 
eral,  if  a  fly  falls  into  a  cup  of  wine  ami  is  re 
moved,     tl"'    wine    is    still   tit    to    drink;    fastidious 

people,  however,  do  no1  drink  it,  though  the  vul- 

even   eat    of  a  dish    into   which  a    ll\    has   fallen 

(Tosef.,Sotah,  v.  9,  Ye,.  17a;  Bab.  Git.  90a ;  Num. 
B.  ix.  12;  Midrash  in  Kohul  Memorial  Volume,  p. 
176).  The  Jews  were  censured  because,  while  they 
win-  willing  to  drink  wine  into  which  a  fly  had 
fallen,  they  would  not  drink  such  as  the  king  bad 
merely  toui  led  I  Meg.  13b). 

The  fly  is  extremely  annoying  when  i is  eating, 

and  since  it  persistently  returns  even  after  being 
driven  away  it  is  the  emblem  of  evil  desires  (Ber. 
l()b,  61a;  Targ.  Eccl.  x.  I  t.  The  Egyptian  fly  (Isa. 
vii.  is  i  jv  jo  d  tngerous  thai  it  maj  be  id  lied  even  on 

the  Sabbath  i  Shab.  l'.'lb.       ll  i-  used  asasymbol  for 

the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  (Seder  'Olam  1!  xx.), 
and  for  Sennacherib  (Ex.  H.  xxx.  5).     It  issuppi     d 


to  be  the  species  Gulex  mokstus  (Forskal,  "Descrip 

Auimalium."  p.  85,  Copenhagen,  1775).     The 

Mishnah   (Parah   ii.  8)  mentions  a  kind  of  gadfly 

(probably    the    Ghrynops  eaeutiens)  against    which 

cattle  are   protected    b\    a  Covering;    another  kind. 

the  "baka,"  the  animals  drive  away  with  their  tails 
(Shab  TTin.  There  were  other  kinds,  especially  the 
gray  fly,  which  the  Talmudie  writers  regarded,  up 
parently,  not  as  Hies,  but  as  worms  (larvae).  Cur- 
tains as  a  protection  against  tie  s  were  hung  over 
the  beds  iVer.  Suk.  53b;  Bab.  26a;  Bashi  on  M.  K 

27a).    There  is  a  species  of  fly  that  lives  only  

day,  while  the  common  house-fly  lives  longer,  al- 
though not  for  an  entile  year.  This  fact  is  the  sub 
ject  of  a  pretty  legend  in  the  Talmud  (Hul.  58b). 

The  lly  occasionally  became  such  a  scourge  in 
Palestine  that  public  prayers  were  ordered  (Ta'an. 
l  la  i.  Hence  il  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Philis- 
tines at  Ekron  worshiped  a  special  god  of  flies, 
Baal-zebub  (II  Kings  i.  '■!);  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Aramaic  word  for  "enmity"  was 
derived  from  it  (Geiger,  "Urschrift,"  p.  53).  The 
fly  alights  on  gonorrheal  persons  and  then  infects 
healthy  people  (Ket.  77b);  it  also  alights  on  wounds 
i  Pesik.  26b).  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  w  ere  no 
Hies  in  the  abattoir  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
(Abot  v.  5;  Ab.  R.  X.  i.,  xxxv.);  Maimonides  be 
lieves  tiny  were  driven  away  by  the  smoke  of  the 
incense;  Bashi,  however,  attributes  their  absence  to 
the  fact,  that  the  tables  were  of  marble  (see  also 
Mahzor  Vitry,  p.  538).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, the  "sons  of  Moses"  arc  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner kept  from  being  troubled  by  gnats  or  Hies  (Gas- 
ter,  "The  Chroniclesof  Jerahmeel,"  p.  196).  The 
sons  of  Eli  were  blamed  lor  leaving  the  juicy  part 
of  the  offering  to  the  Hies  (Yalk.,  Sam.  86). 

The  Haggadah  often  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
fly  serves  a  purpose  in  the  world  ((Jen.  H.  x.  7;  Ex. 
R  \.  1.  etc.):  if  is  also  said  that  a  crushed  fly  is 
good    for  a   hornet's  sling   (Shab.  77b).      The   third 

plague  of  the  Egyptians,  "kinnim"  (Ex.  viii.  12),  is 
commonly  translated  "lice."     Modern  investigation, 

however,  favors  the  view  of  the  Septuaginl  thai   the 

word  means  c7Kvi0er,  which  Philo("De  Vita  Moysis," 
ed    Mangey,  p.  97)  and  Origen  ("Homilia  in  Exo 

duin,"  iv.  Ii)  interpret  as  a  species  of  gnat,  an  insect, 
under  the  name  "  vii  tosh  "  or  "y. it  tush  "  (tFIJV),  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  " zebub "  in  rabbinic 

sources.      It    is   much    i ■    certain    that    the    Iiibli 

cal  '"arob"  (Ex.  viii.  17-20;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45)  is  a 
species  of  fly,  though  even  the  Tannaim  disputed  as 
to  its  exact  meaning  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  ii.  252); 
according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Symmachus,  who 
translate  it  xwd/ivta,  it  is  the  doe  fjj  or  stinging  flj 
described  by  travelers  as  a  great  scourge  in  Egypl 
According  to  the  critical  view,  the  plague  of  dog 
Hies  is  merely  a  variant  of  that  of  the  gnats. 

Gnats  are  referred  to  in  the  simile  in  Matt,  xxiii 
24.     A  fly  dipping  into  the  sea  is  the  symbol  for  the 
inexhaustibility  of  the  divine  doctrine  (Soferim,  xvi. 

8).    Titus  was  plagued  bj  a  gnat  ((lit.  156b;  comp. 

Neuliauer,  "  Mid.  .lew  .  (  nron."  i.  170),  ami  so  also 
was  the  usurper  I'ahda  (Seder  'Olam  Zni;i  aftei 
whose  removal  the  Jewish  princes  of  the  Exile  bore 
a  fly  in  their  escutcheon.     Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote 

a  i in  on  the  lly  od.  Rosin,  i    99). 
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An  earlier  expression,  "karzit,"  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Git.  86b),  is  explained  us  a  species  of  fly 
living  among  stones;  the  word  recalls  "ken-/."  (Jer 
xlvi. '.'ih.  translated  "gadfly"  by  modern  scholars. 
The  Rabbis  lake  the  expression  "creeping  things 
among  birds"  ti>  mean  flies  (Rashi  on  Gen.  i.  20; 
Targ.  Ver.  Lev.  xi.  20;  Deut.  xiv.  19),  Vmt  this  inter- 
pretation is  contradicted  by  the  addition  of  "going 
upon  all  four,"  since  insects  have  at  least,  six  feel 

Bibliography;  Boctanrt,  Hierozoieon,  Slve  dt  Animalfbus 

Scriiiiunr  Sm r,r.  iii.34»:  Boseniniiller,  llainllnirh  tin-  Hi- 
i  ,-.,1,111  AlterthUmer,  Iv.  418, 431,  434:  Lewvsobn,  Zoologle 
des   Talmuds,  SS   436-435;    A.    Kinzler,    BibHsche  Natur- 
al tehirhlr.  i.  1VI-1.V),  uth  ed.,  18&*. 
...  s.  S.    Kli. 

FOA  (FOI  or  FOY):  French  family;  migrated 
from  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  brunch 
of  the  family  has  been  authorized  to  assume  the 
name  of  "  Margfoy."  Solomon  Foa,  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  settle  at  Bordeaux,  was  the 
father  of  David  Hayyim  Foy,  a  privileged  mer- 
cer, who  received  a  permit  from  the  parliament  of 
Navarre,  Aug.  27.  17*7,  to  establish  himself  at  Pau. 
His  son,  Israel  Foy,  bought  for  the  community  of 
that  city  the  Jewish  cemetery,  which  was  laid  out 
April  24,  1822.  At  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  the 
name  is  spelled  "Foy,"  while  at  Marseilles  the  form 
"  Foa  "  has  been  preserved.  To  the  latter  branch  be- 
long the  explorer  Edmond  Foa,  Captain  Cremieu- 
Foa,  Commander  Leon  Franchetti,  and  the  en- 
gineer J.  Sciama. 

Bibliography  :  Archie.  Municip.  de  Bordeaux,  g.  c.  800  bis, 
Aug.  21,  1751,  July  23,  1753,  Jim.  22,  1766;  Anrt  du  1'ark- 
ment  de  Navarre  qui  Fail  Difense  ,i<  Troublerles  Juifs 
Portugal*  dans  VExereisi  de  Lew  t",,miii,rc,,  Pau,  1785  ; 
H.  Leon,  Hist.  des  Juifs  Bayonne,  p.  21S;  Lr  Sticle,  March 
24.  1&98. 
<;.  C.  DE  B. 

FOA,  ELIEZER  NAHMAN  :  Italian  rabbi  and 
author;  died  in  Kcggio  after  1641.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  R.  Moses  Isserles,  and  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  Talmud  and  Cabala.  He  founded  at 
Reggio  a  society  under  the  title  "Hebrat  ha-'Alu- 
bim  "  (Association  of  the  Modest  Ones).  Foa  wrote 
"  Mid  rash  Haggadah,"  a  commentary  on  the  llagga- 
dali  of  Passover,  to  which  were  added  a  preface  by 
the  members  of  the  above-mentioned  society,  and 
some  verses  by  a  certain  R.  Moses  Shalit.  The  book 
was  published  by  them  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
authoi  (Venice,  1041).  A  corrected  edition,  with  the 
addition  of  many  novelise  and  a  commentary  on  Hal 
lei,  appeared  in  Leghorn  in  1*(I9.  Foa  also  left  in 
manuscript  a  work  named  "Goren  Anion,"  contain- 
ing  live   collections  of  sermons  on    the  Pentateuch, 

which  were  seen  by  Azulai  and  are  mentioned  by 

him  in  his  "Shem  ba-Gedolim." 

Bibliography:    Elsenstadt-WIener,   Da'al    Kcdn*him,  s.v. ; 
Hortai  p.  54. 

s   v  N.  T.  L. 

FOA,  ESTHER-EUGENIE  (net  Rodrigues) : 

Fiend born  at  Bordeaux  1795;  died  in 

Paris  1853.  She  was  famous  for  her  beauty.  Un- 
der the  nom  de  plume  "Maria  Fitz  Clarence"  she 

contributed  to  many  Parisian  periodicals.  The  fol- 
lowing among  her  numerous  novels  may  lie  men- 
tioned :  "  Ciddushim,  on  L'Anneau  Nuptial  des  lie 
breux."  4  vols.,  Paris,  1880;  "La  Juive,"  2  vols. 
L885;  "Contes  Historiques,"  1*40.  with  notes  by  G. 
A.  Neven,  London.  1868. 


Bibliography  :  Feret,  Statistupie  dc  la  Oironde,  iii.  250;  La 
Grand*  Encyclopidie,  s.v. 

S.  C.    DE   B. 

FOA,  PIO  :  Italian  pathologist ;  born  at  Sab- 
bionettaJan.  2(5,  1848.     He  attended  the  lycenm  at 

Milan;  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,  and  took  post- 
graduate courses  at  the  universities  of  Turin  and 
Heidelberg.  As  Rizzozero's  pupil  in  pathologic 
anatomy,  be  was  appointed  in  succession  privat- 
docent  (1876),  assistant  professor  (1878),  and  profes- 
sor (1881)  at  Modena,  and  professor  (1884)  of  put  ho 
logical  anatomy  ami  bacteriology'  at  Turin.  In  1868 
lie  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  Garibaldi's  campaign 
against  the  Southern  Tyrol.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  di  Medicina  (1886),  of  the  Lincei  of  Rome 
(1892),  and  of  the  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze, 
Lettere  e  Arsi,  of  Turin  (1895).  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  "Sull' 
Anatomia  Patologica  del  Midollo  e  delle  Ossa,"  1873; 
"Still'  Anatomia  Patologica  dell  Gran  Simpatico," 
1*74;  "L' Anatomia  Patologica  e  le  Altre  Seienze 
Medicbe,"  1876;  "Sulla  Dottrina  della  Tubercolosi, 
"  1876;  "Bull'  OriginedeiGlobuli  Rossi  del  Sangue," 
1879;  "Sulla  Fisipatologia  del  Sangue,"  1881; 
"Sulla  Fisipatologia  della  Milza,"  1883;  "Sulle 
Conquiste  della  Scienza  Moderna,"  Modena,  1883. 
He  has  also  contributed  papers  on  pathology  and 
biology  to  the  medical  journals  of  many  countries 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  Accademia  delle  Seienze, 
Turin.  In  1900  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  Popolare  Ditorino. 
Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Les  Ecrivaim  du  Jour. 

s.  I.  E. 

FOCHS,  ANTON  :  Hungarian  philanthropist ; 
died  in  Budapest  May  31,  1874.  A  few  years  be- 
fore bis  death  he  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
administration  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Buda- 
pest, donating  43,000  florins  for  the  founding  of  an 
orphan  asylum.  Suspected  of  being  the  donor,  he 
denied  the  fact  in  the  press;  it  was  established  only 
when  his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  request  that 
the  asylum  be  named  after  his  parents.  His  large 
fortune  (over  1,000,000  florins)  he  left  to  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  most  part  among  humanitarian  institu- 
tions without  distinction  of  religious  belief.  A  fund 
of  about  60,000  florins  was  set.  aside  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  any  among  the  orphans  of  his  institute 
showing  aptitude  for  letters  or  science.  The  con- 
siderable sum  of  300,000  florins  went  to  establish  a 
deaf-and-dumb  institute  for  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, open  to  both  sexes.  His  was  an  eccentric 
character:  be  was  unmarried,  incommunicative,  pe- 
nurious, and  a  recluse. 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Tsr.  July  15, 1874;  Univ.  Isr.  Aug.  1, 
1874;  Alia.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  June  16,  1874. 
s.  N.  D. 

FODOR,  ARMIN  :  Hungarian  jurist;  born  at 
Nagy  Mihaly  Jan.  27.  1862;  studied  law  at  Buda- 
pest, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  was  ap- 
pointed district  judge  at  Budapest  in  1890.  In  1895 
lie  was  called  into  the  Ministry  of  Justice  as  legal 
expert.  His  chief  works  are:  "Die  Motivirung  des 
Ungarischen  Civil-Qerichts-Verfahrens  "  and  "  lluud- 
buch  des  Civil-GcrichtsVerfahrens,"  Budapest, 
1894-97. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex.,  vil. 
s.  L.  V. 
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FOGES,  BARTJCH  BENEDICT:  Austrian 
author;  bora  at  Prague  June  ~s,  1805;  died  Aug. 
23.  1*90,  in  Karolincnthal,  a  suburb  of  Prague, 
where  lie  was  principal  of  a  school.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of'"Alterthumer  der  Prager  Josef- 
stadt."  Prague,  1855;  3d  ed.,  t870 

s.  II.  B. 

FOIA  ISRAELITA.     See  Pekiodicals. 

FOIX  (Hehr.  e>"is  or  D"1D) :  Capital  of  the  de 
partment  of  Ariege,  Fiance  lu  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  Jews  here  as  well  as  in  other  towns  in 
the  county  of  Foix,  especially  at  Saverdun  and  Pa- 
ma  irs.  The  largest  Jewish  community  in  t  ho  district 
was  at  Pamiers,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  through  Gaston  de  Foix  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Antonin,  enjoyed  special  exemptions 
in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  community  at  Foix 
seems  to  have  been  less  important,  tor  only  two  of 
its  members  are  known,  Cresepies  and  David  Solo- 
mon, both  <jf  whom  lived  at  Perpignan  about  1413. 

Bibliography:  Salge,  Les  Juifs  de  Lcmguedoc,  pp.  14.  40, 
-'1-'.  239, 279 ;  Depplng,  Let  Juifs  dan»  h  Moyen  Aye,  p.  i;jl ; 
It.  E.J.  .\n.  -,:,. 

o.  S.  K. 

FOLIGNO,  HANANEL  DI :  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity ;  lived  at  Hume  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, lie  made  himself  notorious  by  his  slanderous 
attacks  upon  his  former  coreligionists.  With  Vittorio 
Kliano  and  Joseph  Moid,  two  other  converts,  he 
appeared,  in  1553,  before  1'ope  Julius  III.  as  an  ac- 
cuser of   the  Talmud,  the  result   id' which   was  that 

many  copies  were  publicly  burned  (Aug.  12,  1553), 

A  far  graver  accusation,  and   one   which  imperiled 

the  very  lives  of  all  the  Roman  Jew  s,  was  made  by 

him  before  Pope  Marcellus  II.  in  1555.     A  Mobam- 

in  apostate  had  crucified  his  own  ward  for  the 

sake  of  getting  possessi f  some  property,  and 

had  deposited  the  body  near  the  Jewish  cemetery. 
Thereupon  Poligno  formally  charged  the  Jews  with 
having  committed  a  murder  for  ritual  purposes. 

Fortunately  for  the  Jews,  Cardinal  Alexander  Far 

being  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  theaccusa 

tion,  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing  the  real  murderer  to  justice. 

Bibliography:  Joseph  ba-Kohen,  'Emel  />"  Bakah,  German 
transl.  b)  Wiener, p. 91;  Grata,  ueseh.  a.  888 ;  Kaufmann,  in 

;.■.  /:. ./.  n.  B8e(  acq. 

D.  I     i!i: 

FOLK-LORE:   The  Bcience  dealing  with  those 

Institutions,  customs, literature,  ami  beliefs  of  the 

folk  oi  uncultured  people  that  can  not  be  traced  to 

ernraent   origination  or  individual  authorship. 

In  its  larger  sense  il  could   claim  as  its  province  the 

whole  of  institutional  archeology,  but  in  actual 
practise  it  deals  only  with  the  "survivals"  of  prim 
itive  institutions.     Its  special  6eld  deals  with  those 

survivals  known  as  superstitions  (from  "superstes" 

=  "surviving  "i.  that  is,  those  customs  carried  out 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  persons  respected  by 
the  doer  also  perform  them.  The  modern  method 
is  to  attempt   an   explanation   of  such   seemingly 

irrational   actions   b\    tracing   them    back    to    ideas, 

which  in  themselves  often  absurd,  are  current  among 
savages,  and  to  w  liich  the  custo,  •  -  are  natural  corol- 
laries. Thus,  for  instance.  1  he  r)  lection  to  horse 
flesh    as   a   diet    in   some    parts  of   h.'iupe   has   been 


traced  back  to  the  pre-Christian  worship  of  Odin, 
to  whom  the  horse  «:h  sacred  or  taboo. 

Folk  Ion-  thus  dc  als  with  the  irrational  element  in 
life,  though  often  including  some  of  its  most  imag- 
inative aspects.  The  chief  influences  that  have  pre- 
vented the  further  spread  of  folk  lore  elements 
among  the  people  have  been  the  Greek  sense  of  rea- 
son and  the  Jewish  seiche  of  right.  It  is  conse- 
quently difficult  to  deal  with  the-  subject  from  a 
Jewish    point    of   view,  since   in   essence  then-   is  no 

Jewish  folk-lore;  yet  practically,  for  reasons  which 

will  be  indicated,  there  ha\  e  been  survivals  of  folk- 
lore among  the  Jewish  people  in  all  stages  of  its 
development.  The  human  nature-  in  Jews  has 
often  led  them  to  those  manifestations  of  human 

fear,  hope,  and  joy  with  which  folk-lore  deals. 

The  Jewish  people  iii  Bible  times  undoubtedly 
hid    beliefs   and    superstitions    analogous    lo   those 

found  among  i  heir  contemporaries,  and  even  among 

modern  unch  ilized  peoples.  Professor 

In  Bible      Robertson-Smith  in  his  "Religion  of 

Times.  the  Semites"  (sec  analysis  by  C.  G. 
Monleliore  in  "J.  Q.  R."  ii.  *17h).  at- 
tempted indeed  to  derive  many  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  early  Israel  from  two  folk-lore  con- 
ceptions, taboo  and  totem.  Similarly.  Gunkel  in  his 
"Sehopfung  iiinl  Chaos"  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
Hebraic  views  about,  the  beginning  of  things  and  of 
mankind  are  derived  from  those  current  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  his  views  have  been  repeated  in  exag- 
gerated form  by  Prof essor  Delitzsch  in  his  "Bibel 

mid  Babel."      Ill  both  cases,  however,   the  evidence 

adduced  is  so  hypothetical  that  the  conclusions 
derived  from  it  can  not  lie;  regarded  as  proved. 
Parallels  found  between  Biblical  and  Uncivilized 
views  can  throw  light  ou  the  former  only  when  the 
connection  of  the  latter  with  some'  wider  view  is 
established.  Thus,  when  the  Biblical  principle  that 
bloc  eel  is  life  is  found  among  the-  V  .an  has  of  I  he  west 
coast  of  Africa  (A.  B.  Ellis,  "Ewe  Speaking  Tribes." 
p.  68)  the  parallel  is  interesting,  but  has  no  further 
instruction  in  ii.     When,  however,  tin1  custom  that 

the  younger  sister  must  not  marry  before  the  elder, 
found  in  tin-  ease  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  is  found  also 
among  the  Xias  (Rosenberg,  "  Malayische  Archipi  1  " 
p.  155),  among  the  Hahmaheras  (Riedel,  in  "Zeit- 

se-hriff  fur  F.t hnologie,"  wii.  ?li),  in   Java   (Winter, 

in   "Ti jdselii ift   V •  Nederl.    Indie."  i.  566),  and 

China  (Gray,  "China."  i.  190),  it  becomes  probable 
that  such  a  practise  has  natural  roots  in  polygamous 
societies.      Again,  the  fact  that  the  Iroepiois  Indians 

bad  an  annua)  ceremonj  lor  the  expulsion  of  all  evil 
uhii'h  was  combined  with  a  general  confession  of 
sins  (Frazer,  "Golden  Bough,"  iii.  72),  throws  no 
light  upon  the-  Day  of  Atonement  except  in  so 
far  as  il  serves  to  show  that  sue-h  an  institution  is 
nal  nial  to  humanity.      .Maimoniiles  went  so  far  as  lo 

grant  thai  manj  of  the  practises  commanded  in  the 

Bible  were  really  pagan  in  character,  though  per- 
mitted lo  the-  Jews  as  a  sort  of  concession  be  their 
human  weakness  ("  .Moreh,"  iii.  82,  transl  by  Munk, 
p     162 

Ii  is  somewhat  different  with  practises  mentioned 
in  the  (lid  Testament  for  purposes  .it  condemna- 
tion. The\ii\  condemnation  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence  that    the   practises  complained  of   partook  of 
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the  character  which  is  ascribed  to  folk-lore.  The 
custom  of  tattooing  is  probably  repudiated  in  Lev. 
xix.  28,  and  the  fact  of  this  repudiation  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  in  several  eases  the  tattoo  was 
a  sign  of  allegiance  to  some  local  deity.  Similarly, 
the  "soul-hunting"  referred  to  and  reprobated  in 
Ezek.  xiii.  17  et  seg.  was  probably  analogous  to  the 
practise  observed  among  the  Canadian  Indians  by 
the  Jesuits  ("Relations  des  Jesuitcs,"  1C37,  p.  60, 
quoted  by  Frazer,  I.e.  i.  139).  The  Canadian  wizards 
sent  out  familiar  spirits  to  seek  the  souls  of  their 
enemies,  which  they  brought  back  in  the  shape  of 
stones,  and  the  wizards  then  broke  these  with  swords 
or  axes,  and  by  this  means  destroyed  their  enemies. 
Thus  folk-lore  by  comparative  research  may  throw 
light  upon  certain  Biblical  practises,  but  they  are 
just  those  practises  that  are  opposed  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

Similarly,  the  legendary  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  at  times  be  illustrated  or  paralleled  by 
the  folklore  of  savages  and  uncivilized  peoples. 
The  strong  men  of  David  live  again  in  the  paladins 
of  Charlemagne.  It  has  been  suggested  by  so  prom- 
inent an  authority  as  De  Goeje  that  the  story  of 
Esther  is  found  once  again  in  the  framework  story 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  At  times  it  would  seem 
as  if  some  of  the  legends  of  the  Bible  were  explana- 
tions of  folk-lore  customs,  the  object  of  which  had 
fallen  into  oblivion.  Thus  the  story  of  the  wres- 
tling of  Jacob  with  the  angel  is  obviously  intend- 
ed to  explain  the  practise  of  avoiding  the  sciatic 
nerve  as  food;  the  original  object  was  possibly 
based  on  some  fantastic  folk-lore  analogy.  See 
Poi.k-Tales. 

The  natural  tendency  to  folk-lore,  expelled  as  it 
had  been  by  the  Prophets,  returned  with  all  the 
greater  force  during  the  Talmudic  period,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  envi- 
ronment. The  "shedim"  or  demons 
In  the       became  as  ubiquitous  to  the  folk-mind 

Talmud,  of  the  ordinary  Jew  in  Talmudic  times 
(see  Demonology)  as  microbes,  to 
which  tiny  present  remarkable  analogies.  Even  the 
Rabbis  themselves  win'  at  times  "nt  tree  from  shar- 
ing in  the  popular  beliefs.  Yet  there  are  found  in- 
stances of  exceptional  freedom  from  folk-lore  influ- 
ences. Thus,  while  there  is  a  whole  catalogue  of 
prognostications  by  means  of  Dreams  in  Ber.  55  et 
»'/..  and  Rabbi  Johanan  claimed  that  those  dreams 
are  true  which  come  in  the  morning  or  are  dreamed 
about  us  by  others,  or  are  repeated  (Ber.  50b).  Rabbi 
MeYr  declares  that  dreams  help  not  and  injure  not 
(Git.  52a,  and  parallels).  The  authorities  of  the 
Talmud  seem  to  be  particularly  influenced  by  pop- 
ular conception  in  the  direction  of  Folk-Medicine. 
A  belief  iii  the  Evil,  Eye  was  also  prevalent  in  Tal- 
mudic times,  and  occasionally  omens  are  taken  seri- 
ously, though  in  some  cases  recognized  as  being 
merely  popular  beliefs.  Tims,  while  it  is  declared 
to  be  unlucky  to  do  things  twice,  as  eating,  drink- 
ing, orwashing  (  Pes.  lu'.ibi,  liahbi  Dunai  recognized 
that  this  was  an  old  tradition  (ib.  110b).  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  custom  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud is  that  of  planting  trees  when  children  are  born 
and  intertwining  them  to  form  the  huppah  when 
they  marry  lOit.  57a).     Yet  this  is  probably  Persian, 


and  is  found  also  in  India  (W.  Crookes,   in  "Folk- 
Lore,"  vii. ) 

A  custom  like  that  of  walking  on  the  sidewalks 
when  the  plague  was  in  the  town,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  when  the  town  was  healthful,  might 
have  been  founded  upon  some  particular  expert 
ence,  but  the  reason  given,  that  the  Angel  of  Death 
walks  about  openly  in  time  of  plague,  and  sneaks 
near  the  houses  at  other  times,  is  little  more  than  a 
metaphorical  repetition  of  the  experience  (B.  K.  60b). 
On  the  whole,  the  list  of  folk-lore  beliefs  and  customs 
given  in  such  a  book  as  Brecher's  "Das  Transcen- 
dentale,  die  Magie  und  Heilarten  im  Talmud,"  is 
comparatively  meager. 

In  the  direction  of  popular  custom  the  Talmud 
offers  a  field  for  wider  investigation.  It  is  possible 
that  several  of  the  customs  mentioned  there  could 
be  traced  back  to  Bible  times,  as  is  indeed  often 
claimed  for  them.  The  importance  attributed  to 
the  burning  of  the  "hallah"  in  the  home  of  every 
Jewess  is  possibly  traceable  to  some  early  form  of 
hearth-worship,  as  parallels  exist  elsewhere  (Cou- 
lange,  "La  Cite  Antique").  The  extension  of  the 
principle  of  not  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
to  all  kinds  of  meat  is  probably  another  instance  of 
Palestinian  custom,  only  slightly  represented  in  the 
Bible.  When  the  history  of  the  Halakah  has  been 
more  systematically  and  critically  carried  out,  it 
may  be  possible  to  recover  some  of  the  folk-customs 
of  Bible  times  from  this  source. 

Similarly  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  in  the 
haggadic  legends  of  Biblical  character  those  por- 
tions that  probably  formed  part  of  the  original  ac 
counts  from  those  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
exegetic  principles  of  the  haggadists.  In  the  later 
Haggadah  there  are  some  elements  probably  derived 
from  Indian  and  Greek  fables  (see  Fable),  while 
others  resemble  the  quaint  plays  of  fancy  found  in 
modern  drolls  in  the  so-called  "  Lugenmarchen  "  of 
German  folk-lore.  In  one  particular  direction  the 
Talmud  is  of  extreme  interest  for  folk-lore  investi- 
gation, namely,  the  transition  from  maxim  to  prov- 
erb, which  can  be  clearly  observed.  While  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  anonymous  Proverbs, 
there  is  a  still  larger  number  of  wise  sayings,  which, 
owing  to  the  Talmudic  principle,  "say  a  thing  in  the 
name  of  the  man  who  says  it."  can  be  traced  to  their 
authors,  and  are  therefore  maxims;  for  example,  the 
saying  "Descend  a  step  to  choose  a  wife;  ascend 
a  step  to  choose  a  friend"  would  be  considered  a 
proverb  if  it  did  not  happen  that  one  is  able  to  trace 
it  to  its  original  author,  Rabbi  Mei'r. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  speak  of  specifically  Jewish 
folk-lore.     Spread   among  all   the   peoples  of   the 
earth,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  hot- 
In  Post-      rowed   customs   from   each  of  them, 
Talmudic     and  when  found  among  them  to-day 
Times.       it  is  most  difficult  to  determine:  lirst, 
whether  the  custom  is  at  all  Jewish; 
and,  secondly,  if  non-Jewish,  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  country  where  the  particular  folk-lore  item  is 
found,  or  has  been  bought,  thither  from  some  other 
country.     Tims  p  aong  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  and 
Austria  is  founr1  the  German  remedy  against  tooth- 
ache, to  look  i".  the  hole  of  a  mouse  and  pronounce  the 
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German  formula  commencing  "  Mausele,  Mausele!" 
As  the  Lithuanian  Jews  still  use  thisformula,  the 
custom  has  clearly  been  brought  by  them  From  Ger- 
many. Or,  again,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Teutonic  test  of  murder  was  to  bring  the  sua 
pected  murderer  into  the  presence  of  his  victim, 
when,  if  guilty,  the  wounds  of  the  murdered  man 
bled  anew.  This  is  fuund  in  the  SI  it  Basidim, 
N"  1149,  and.  live  hundred  years  later  in  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel's  "Nishmai  l.Iayyim."  iii.  :i.  A  va- 
riation  in  custom  is  sometimes  found  between  one 
sel  of  Jews  and  another  which  enables  the  inqui- 
rer tu  determine  the  origin  of  them.  Thus.  Eng- 
lish Jews  sometimes  show  a  disinclination  i"  sit 
down  with  thirteen  at  a  table,  probably  copied  from 
their  Christian  neighbors  who  connect  the  supersti- 
tion with  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus;  whereas  Rus- 
sian Jews  consider  thirteen  as  a  particularly  lucky 

Dumber,  as   it    is  the  gematria  of  "inX.  the  last,  and 
must  important  word  of  the  Shema*. 
It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  a  modem  Jewish 

custom  is  necessarily  Jewish.  Such  a  widespread 
one  us  that  of  the  "shailel,"  or  habit  of  shaving 
the  hair  of  women  after  they  are  married  and  re- 
placing  it   by  a  wig.  is   found   among  the  ancients 

(sic  Pausanias,  ed.  Frazer,  iii.  279-281 )  and  among 

thi'  Fiji  Islanders  and  the  Kafirs  (Crawley,  "Mystic 
Hose,"  p.  366),  and  might  seem  to  be  a  survival  from 
Bible  limes,  yet  it  is  not  followed  at  all  in  Palestine 
(M.  Reischer,"  Shaare  Yeruahalayim  ").  When,  there- 
fore, the  custom  of  covering  mirrors  after  death, 
usual  among  the  Jews,  is  found  also  in  Oldenburg 

(Wuttke,    "Der  Deutsche   Aberglaube,"  §  728),  it 

may  be  safely  assumed   that  the  Jewish  custom  was 

derived  from  tin-  German,  and  not  vice  versa. 
A  ■  dn.  the  custom  of  "sin-buying  "  observed  among 
the  Jews  of  Brody  ("Urquell,"  iii.  19)  has  its  ana- 
in  the  "  sin -eater  "  of  Wales  i  "  folk  Lore,"  iv.). 
In  the  Jewish  practise  a  ne'er-do-well  would  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  rich  man  for  a  definite 
sum.  Cases  have  been  known  where  a  person  who 
has  taken  another's  sins  upon  himself  has  felt  com- 
punction upon  the  death  of  th iginal   sinner,  and 

has  visited  his  tomb  and  in  the  presence  of  wit 
nesscs  deposited  upon  the  tomb  the  sum  originally 
paid  for  thi'  sin,  begging  the  dead  man  to  lake  back 
his  sins.  Though  found  among  Jews,  there  is  little 
probability  of  this  practise  being  originally  Jewish. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  customs  among  Jews 

which  can  be  explained   only  from  Specifically  Jew- 
ish notions,  and  are  rightly  included  in  Jewish  folk 
line.      Thus,  in    Minsk    there   is  a   belief   (hat    if  for 
thirty  days  you  an    not  "called  tip  "  to  the  Law  you 

are  ritually  dead,  and  a  Cohen  must  not  approach  you, 

just  as  he  must  not  approach  a  corpse.  To  ascer 
lain  whether  you  ari'  really  dead   or  not,  when  you 

are  called  up  alter  the  thirty  days,  look  at  the  let- 
ters of  t  he  mi  oil  of  the  Law,  and  if  you  can  discern 
one  letter  from  another  there  is  sonic  mistake  and 

you  are  iml  dead,  lor  the  dead  when  called  up  at 
night  in  the  synagogue  call  ti"l  read.  Here  the 
w  hole  conception  is  a  development  of  Jewish  ideas 
and  so  tar  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  item 
of  Jewish    folk  lore.      Or,    again,  the  curious  belief 

that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  take  place  in 

the    valley  of  JchoShaphat,  and    that,  therefore,  the 


corpse  must  have  a  three-pronged  fork  to  tunnel 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  if  buried  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  a  specifically  Jewish  corollary  to  the  ven- 
eration of  Jerusalem.  Or.  again,  the  belief  that 
any  piece  of  iron  will  turn  rusty  if  exposed  on  the 
four  "  tckufot."  or  -i  asonal  changes  of  the  year,  ap- 
pears  to  be  specifically  Jewish,  yet  later  than   Tal- 

mudic  times. 

When  Jewish  customs  find  their  analogues  in  sav- 
age practises,  the  problem  of  determining  the  source 
of  the  custom  becomes  more  complicated.  Thus, 
the  Hanks  Islanders,  like  the  modern  Jews,  bury  their 
nail  parings  ("Jour.  Anthrop.  Ins."  ,\.  288).  It  is 
obvious  that,  the  Jews  could  not  have  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Banks-Islanders,  yet  they  may  have 
borrowed  it.  from  races  that  had  passed  through 
stages  as  savage  as  the  Banks-Islanders.  The  prac- 
tise is  found  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K. 
18a),  and  even  there  may  be  a  borrowing  from  the 
Babylonians. 

For  this  reason  it  might  seem  likely  that  the  Jews 
would  be  favorable  media  for  transplanting  folk- 
tales and  customs  from  one  nation  to  another,  owing 
to  their  continuous  migrations;  their  social  isolation, 
however,  has  prevented  much  of  this  kind  of  inter 
mediation,  and  no  decisive  evidence  has  been  ad 
1 1  in  id  in  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  liter- 
ary transmission  of  Indian  folk-tales  from  East  to 
West.  Jews  have  played  an  important  part.  The 
liidpai  literature  was  transferred  from  the  Orient  to 
western  Europe  entirely  by  Jewish  means  (see  Kali 
i.aii  w  a-I)imnah),  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Sind- 
bad,  Barlaam,  and  other  sets  of  Oriental  tales.  For 
the    medieval    legends   which    relate    to   Jews    see 

Folk-Tales, 
The  mutual  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians, 

mostly  antithetic,  have  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount 
Of  folk  lore,  in  which  may  be  included  the  myths  of 

I  in-   bl I  accusation,  and  of  host-piercing,    besides 

such  tales  as  that  of  the  "Three  Kings"  and  of 
"Shylock."  The  Jews  themselves  have  very  little 
folk-lore  connected  with  Christians  or  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  legends  about  Jesus  in  the  "  Toledot 
Veshu  "  being,  as  proved  by  Krauss  ("Das  Lelien 
.lesii  naeh.Iudischen  t'uellen,"  1908),  mainly  derived 
from  Christian  sources.  Among  the  Russian  Jews 
ii  is  considered  unlucky  to  meet  a  priest,  but  a  very 
natural  interpretation  could  be  given  to  this  belief . 
To  prevent  the  ill  luck  the  remedy  is  to  throw  some 
straw  over  the  back. 

Altogether  there  is  considerable  material  for  Jew- 
i  h  folklore,  but  it  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution,  owing  to  the  amount  of  "  lateral  tradition," 

i.e.,  customs  derived  not  by  descent  but  by  borrow 
ing.     Under  the  influence  of  Dr  M  Grunwald  a  so- 
ciety  has  been  founded  at  Hamburg  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  study,  under   the  name  of   " C.csellschaf't   der 
Jiidischeii   Volkskunde." 

The   billowing  list  of  some  of  the  folk  lore  topics 

in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  will  indicate  the  es 

tent  of  the  subject  : 

£sop'e  Fables  Angelologs 

Arthur  Legend 

Asl Ii'iis 


Aiikninen 

AlMllllll 

Amulet 

Ancestor  Wnrstitp 
Andreas 


Vil.;l 

Baba  Bucb 

Hll'nl  Stlelll 
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Barlaam  and  Josapbat 

Bat  go] 

Beard 

Berechiab  ba-Nnkdan 

Betrotbal 

Bibliomancy 

Blood  Accusation 

Burial 

Cabala 

Cal 

l  feUCaSUS 

CbUdblrtb 
Cochin 

kerj  (cakes) 

Cradle  Songs 

Deatb,  Anjjel  of 

Demonology 

Dlbbnklm 

Dog 

Door  and  Door-Post 

Dragon 

Dreams  and  Dream-Books 

Elijah's  Chair 

Evil  Eye 

Exorcism 

Eye 

Folk-Medicine 

In  Ik -Sungs 

Folk-Tales 

Forty 

Games 

Geomancy 

Giants 

Golem 

Habdalab 

Hair 

Hand 

Hanukkab 

Hosba*na  Rabba 

Host,  Desecration  of 

Holle  Kreish 

Kalilali  wa-Dimnah 

Kappa  rah-Sehlagen 

Kissing 

Bibliography:  Breclier.  Das  Tranxcendentah  in  Talmud; 

Gudemann,  Oeseh.  i. 328et  seq.;  I Wiener,  Yiddish  Lit,  r- 

atun  :  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fUr  Jttdische  Potfcs- 
(tunde,  1897-1903. 

J. 

FOLK-MEDICINE :    The  ideas  and    remedies 

common  among  uncultured  people  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  They  are  found 
among  the  Jews  of  all  ages.  Even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  use  of  the  mandrake  to  produce  fertility 
is  referred  to  as  being  efficacious  (Gen.  xxx.  14).  In 
Tobit  vi.  7s  the  smoked  liver,  heart,  and  gall  of  a 
fish  are  recommended  for  casting  out  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit. 

In  the  Talmud  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  folk-medicine  in  Babylonia.  Probably  as 
a  protest  against  this,  it  is  stated  that  Hezekiah  had 
hidden  away  a  book  of  medical  remedies  (Ber.  10b). 
The  tertian  fever  was  to  be  cured  by  an  amulet  con- 
sisting of  seven  sets  of  seven  things  hung  around 
the  neck  (Shab.  67a).  Amulets  were  used  also 
against  epilepsy  (Shab.  61a).  The  idea  of  transfer- 
ring a  disease  to  animals,  found  so  frequently  in  folk- 
medicine  (see  Frazer,  "Golden  Bough,"  iii.  13-15), 
is  found  also  in  the  Talmud.  In  fever  the  patient 
was  recommended  to  go  toacross-road  and  seize  the 
first  ant  with  a  burden  that  he  saw  crawling  along. 
lie  was  to  seize  it  ami  place  it  in  a  copper  tube, 
which  was  in  lie  covered  with  lead  and  then  sealed. 
Then  lie  was  to  shake  the  tube  and  say:  "What 
thou  earliest  on   me,  that    I    cany  on   thee"  (Shab. 

66b;  see  Mi  UK  ink  in  Rabbinical  Literature). 


Knots 

Korab 

Lag  ba-'Oiner 

Lilith 

Lots,  Books  of 

Lulab 

Magic 

Marriage 

Memory 

Messiah 

Mirror 

Mourning 

Mouse 

Nail 

Name,  Change  of 

Names 

Number 

(linen 

Ordeal 

Plague 

Pn  >verbs 

Riddle 

Sambatlon 

Shema' 

Shofar 

Shylock 

Sinubad 

Solomon,  in  Legend  and  Folk- 

I.'ire 

Superstition 

Talisman 
TaMilik 

Tekufah  Drops 
Three  Rings 

Tn.  .Ill 

Tree-Wedding 
Vampire 

Vergil 
Wandering  Jew 

Wachnacbt 
Water 

Weather- Lore 
Witches 


In  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  evidence  of  a  much 
wider  spread  of  folk-medicine  among  .Tews.  Gilde- 
mann  ("Geschichte,"  i.  316 etseq.)  ::ive^  a  number 
of  folk-recipes  that  occur  in  the  "Book  of  the 
Pious  "  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Grunwald  also 
gives  a  long  collection  from  manuscripts  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  century  in  "  Mitteilungen 
derGesellschaftfar  Jttdische  Volkskunde,"  v.  44-65. 
A  number  of  tin  se  recipes  were  derived  by  the  Jews 
from  their  Christian  neighbors.  Thus,  against  pre- 
mature birth  the  wife  was  recommended  to  carry 
a  portion  of  her  husbaud's  stockings  or  girdle, 
a  method  which  is  recommended  by  German  folk- 
medicine  also.  (Wuttke,  "Deutsche  Aberglaube," 
p.  195). 

When  it  is  declared  that  a  remedy  against  tooth- 
ache is  to  carry  an  amulet  with  the  word  utye'le  on 
it  ("  Mitteilungen,"  v.  47),  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
of  Jewish  origin,  though  found  among  Jews, 
Against  epilepsy,  which,  owing  to  its  mysterious 
character,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  folk-doctors,  the  following  is  one  of  many  reme- 
dies. Put  several  crabs  in  a  pot,  pour  some  good 
wine  over  them,  and  bury  them  for 
Epilepsy  three  days  and  three  nights;  .then  give 
and  Fever,  some  of  the  sauce  thus  made  to  the 
patient  morning  and  night  for  nine 
days.  ("  Mitteilungen,"  v.  52).  In  modern  times  the 
following  recommendations  have  been  given  against 
this  disease:  Let  the  patient  carry  a  golden  pea- 
cock's feather  under  his  shirt  ("  Urquell,"  v.  ',".111): 
or  let  him  drink  the  blood  of  a  black  cat  (Kovno); 
or  let  his  shirt,  after  having  been  pulled  over  his 
head  and  taken  out  through  the  chimney,  be  buried 
at  two  cross-roads  (Minsk). 

Fever  is  also  a  favorite  subject  of  modern  Jewish 
folk-medicine.  The  remedies  are  sometimes  simple ; 
as,  to  spill  a  can  of  water  suddenly  on  the  patient 
("Urquell,"  v.  223),  or  to  let  him  eat  something  he 
does  not  like,  or  to  lay  a  kreuzer  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  sunset;  whoeverfinds  itwill  take  the  fever 
away  with  him.  Curiously  enough,  the  Christian 
peasants  of  Galicia  seem  to  trust  for  the  removal  of 
fever  to  water  in  which  a  mezuzah  which  has  been 
stolen  from  a  Jewish  house  has  been  placed  ("  Ur- 
quell, "  v.  226).  Similarly,  the  Polish  peasants  be- 
lieve that  the  hand  of  a  dead  Jew  is  effective  against 
typhus,  and  a  case  occurred  in  which  some  peasants 
exhumed  a  Jewish  corpse  for  this  purpose  near 
Cracow  in  1892  ("  Urquell,"  iii.  126-128).  Dust  from 
the  grave  of  a  saint  is  also  recommended,  and  may 
have  some  Talmudic  authority  (Perles,  in  "MonatS- 
schrift,"  x.  389). 

Jaundice  is  another  disease  v  ilh  regard  to  which 
many  remedies,  probably  derived  from  their  neigh- 
bors, arc  current  among  the  Jewish  folk.  Drinking 
water  in  which  something  yellow  has  been  cooked 
is  an  obvious  method,  on  the  principle  of  sympa- 
thetic magic;  another  remedy  is  to  swing  a  dove 
around  the  patient  s  bead  twice,  saying  at  the  same 
time:  "Dove,  take  this  illness  from  >.'.  ben  N.," 
and  then  letting  the  dove  fly  ("  Urquell,"  v.  290). 

Strangely  enough,  blood,  which  is  so  frequently 
used  in  general  folk  -medicine,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
among  Jews  (compare  Strack,  "Das  Blut,"  p.  127), 
except   in   cases   of   nose  bleeding,  when   the  actual 
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blood  thus  lust  is  sometimes  ua  d  baked  into  a  cake, 
and.  mi  the  well-known  sympathetic  principle,  given 
to  a  pig  ("8<  fer  Refu'ot,"14b). 

<  )f  Jewish  popular  views  as  to  the  cause  of  disease 
it  is  difficult  to  speak.  There  are  three  current  views 
among  the  folk  in  general  (W.  G.  Black  "Folk 
Mi  dicine,"  p.  4.  London,  iss:i):  the  anger  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  supernatural  powers  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  ill  will  of  the  dead,  of  which  only  the  firsl  can 
be  definitely  traced  in  Jewish  folk-thought,  and  then 
only  through  the  power  attributed  to  spells  and  ex 
orcisms.  See  Amulet;  Ba'al  Bhbm;  Bibliomani  ■*  ; 
Exorcism;  Medicine;  Spells. 

BlBUOORAPBT:  (irunwahl,  JL\W   IInnsapi>th>  L*    unil    Ihi.n 

he.  Id   MUteiiungen  der  QeBeUschafi    filr    Jildiache 
Volktikundfiy  v.  l-TO. 

J. 

FOLK-SONGS:  Songs  or  ballads  originating 
and  current  among  the  common  people,  and  illus- 
trating the  common  life.  Jewish  folk-songs  exist 
in  languages  and  dialects  other  than  Hebrew  and 
.lud.-co  German  ;  in  I.adino,  for  instance.  Traces  of 
Hebrew  folk-songs  maybe  found  in  the  Talmud. 
In  Ta'an.  36b  it  is  related  that  on  the  loth  of  Ab 
aial  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  assembled  in  the  vineyards  to  dance  be- 
fore young  men.  and  sang 

"  1 1  young  man,  lift  up  thin*-  eyes 

Aid  Look  before  you  cl se ; 

I k  ii< >t  fur  beauty. 

But  aeek  tor  g t  breeding. 

I  o is.-  is  grace,  and  beautj  is  v.-iin  : 

a  God-fearing  woman  Is  alone  worthy  of  praise.11 

A  ti  i  menl  of  a  bridal  song  is  recorded  in  Ket. 
17a,  where  Rab  Dimi  says:  " Thus  they  sing  before 
a  bride  in  the  West, " . 

"  Her  eye  wltbout  kohl. 
Her  tace  wltboul  paint, 
Her  balr  without  curl, 
Vet  u  form  full  (if  grace." 

A  ballad  of  the  narrative  kind  is  the  tale  of  the 
"Pious  Man"  (TDPI  tP'tf)  included  in  the  hymns  for 
tin-  termination  of  the  Sabbath,  universally  sung  by 
Ashkenazic  .lews.     The  balladic  narrative  is  the 

compositi f  an  author  whose  name  is  acrostically 

indicated  in  the  last  verses  as  'STIO  13  'B"  C  Jesse, 
the  son  of  Mordecai").    It  relates,  in  vi  rse,  the  story 

destitute   pious   man  who   became   rich  by  the 

favor  of  tin-  prophet  Elijah.  Judso-German  folk- 
songs are  those  formerly  current  among  the  Jews  in 
Germany  and  those  living  in  the  mouths  of  Yiddish 
iking  Jews  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  coun 
The  former  have  been  preserved  in  collec 
tions  of  Jewish  folk  songs  published  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  that  issued  at  Worms  about  1595- 
1605.  One  of  the  ballads  contained  in  that  collection 
is  given  as  an  example  by  Dr.  A.  Berliner  in  his 
■■  Aiis  deui  IntiiTi  ii  Leben  der  Deutschen  Juden  im 
Mittelalter "  (Berlin,  1900).  It  was  sung  as  an  ac 
companiment  toa  particular  dance,  and  it  reads  in 
part 

"  o  young  lady,  win  you  not  dance  with  mi 
I  |>riv  you  will  re  it  take  it  amiss; 
.in-,  tui  t  must  be 
As  i, .re.-  as  i  can 
your  body,  tendei  and  young, 
Has  wounded  me  lu  love, 
s.i  have  your  i  ye  serene 


And  your  crimson  mouth; 
i  Hose,  then,  your  arms. 
Dear  love,  In  mine 

And  my  heart  will  recover." 

But  this  is  more  an  adaptation  than  a  ballad  of  Jew- 
ish origin. 

The  .luda-o  German  ballads  current  in  the  Slavonic 
countries  lack  no  originality,  though  they  maybe 
adaptations  from  German  folk  sunosm-  translations 
and  imitations  of  Slavonic  compositions.  Their 
spirit,  however,  is  Jewish.  For  instance  the  idea 
id'  remaining  an  old  maid  is  a  very  sad  one  for  a 
RuSSO-Jewish  girl,  and  she  sings  : 

'•  I  sit  upon  ii  si 

Aiei  i  am  Belzed  with  weeping; 
AH  girls  dn  marry. 
But  I  remain  alone.11 

Another  begins: 

*'  Wlicn  tin-  pleasant  summer  comes 
We  are  playing  with  sand; 
Where  our  dwelling  Is 

There  is  our  land. 
Blink  cherries  we  are  plucking. 
[ted  lines  we  let  stand  ; 
Handsome  lads  we  are  taking. 
The  ugly  We  let  go  !" 

A  ballad  sung  by  children  in  some  parts  of  Lithu- 
ania runs  . 

"  Little  buys  and  little  girls 
Tunk  mie  another; 

Ninth  of  All  was  wedding-day 
And  no  one  came. 

Except  Uncle  Elijah 

With  his  long  cloak, 
(in  his  gray  little  boroe, 
with  his  long  beard." 

Bibliography:  No  less  than  375  Yiddish  folk-songs  are  con- 
tained in  a  collection  liv  S.  M.  (.uizhurg  and  1\  S.  Marek, 
Judisctu  Volkslieder  m  Runsland,  st.  Petersburg,  1901; 
others  no-  given  in  wiener's  Popular  Poetry  o)  tin  Russian 
,/i  ic.s.  iii  Americana  QermanteOi  vol.  ii..  No.  ~,  and  in  his 
History  "'  Yiddish  Literature,  pp.  53  etseo.,New  York, 
1899.  a  number  of  folk-songs  In  Ladlno  are  given  by  Danon 
in  /,'.  /'.'../.  xxxll.and  xxxltl.;  others  an-  contained  in  ir- 
ouelt.1.206;  trl.  28,97,158;  Aim  Poise,  1. 45, 195 ;  11. 27.  see 
Cradle  Songs.  See  also  Grunwald  in  Mitteilungen  der 
QeseUschafl  fttr  JUdiwhen  Volkskunde,  1.  60-67,  II.  :t7  49. 
in.  :i  :.*;.  Iv.  I.'i  130,  mil  I'd  167. 
J.  A.  Ha. 

FOLK-TALES:  Stories  usually  containing  inci- 
dents "I'  a  superhuman  character,  and  spread  among 

the  folk  eii  her  by  traditions  from  their  elders  or  by 

communication    from    strangers.      They    are  char 
acterized   by    the   presence  of  unusual  personages 

(dwarfs,     giants,    fairies.    l-IiosIs.    etc.  i    by   the  sud- 
den transformation  of  men  into  beasts  and    vice 

Versa,  or  by  other  unnatural  incidents  (Hying  horses, 

ahundred  years'  sleep,  and  tin-  like).     IT  a  similar 

kind  are  the  drolls   of   the  nursery,  generally    eon 

sisting  of  a  number  of  simple  "  sells." 
There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  folk-tales 

aim  nig  the  .lews  at  all  Stages  of  their  history.      Even 

in  the  Bible  there  are  Jotham's  fable  (see  Fable), 

the   stun    of    Lot's  wile,   and    the  combat    between 
David  and   Goliath,  certain  elements  of  which  have 

all  tin-  characteristics  of  folk  tales. 

A  Dumber  of  baggadic  Btories  bear  folk  tale  char 
acteristics.  especially   those   relating   to  Oo,  King  of 

Bashan,  which  have  the  same  exaggerations  as  have 

the  ••  LugenmBrchen  "  of  modern  German  folk-talcs. 

There  are  signs  that  a  certain  number  of  fables 
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were-  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  either  from  Greek  or, 
indirectly,  from  Indian  sources  (see  Fable). 

Though  there  is  little  evidence  of  Jews  having 
had   folk-talcs  of  their  own,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  of   their   helping   the  spread    of  Eastern 
folktales  in  Europe.    Petrus  Alfonsi's 
In  "Disciplina  Clericalis"    (about   1110) 

the  Middle  contained  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Ages.  Eastern  folk-tales  in  literature;  and 
they  were  very  widely  used  to  give 
piquancy  to  sermons.  But  for  Jews  the  very  large 
collection  of  stories  connected  with  the  names  Kai.i 
lah  wa-Dimnah  and  Sindbad  would  probably  not 
have  reached  Europe  at  all.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  "Schimpf  und  Ernst"  of  a  Jewish  con 
vert  named  Pauli  became  the  source  for  comic  stories 
throughout  northern  Europe.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  folk-tales  of  mod- 
ern Europe  have  been  derived  from  these  sources. 
For  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in  compiling  the  "One 
Thousand  ami  One  Nights"  see  Arabian  Nights. 

Besides  these  tales  from  foreign  sources,  Jews 
either  collected  or  composed  others  which  were  told 
throughout  the  European  ghettos,  and  were  collected 
in  Yiddish  in  the  "Maasebucher."  Numbers  of  the 
folk-tales  contained  in  these  collections  were  also 
published  separately  (see  the  earlier  ones  given  by 
Steinschneider  in  "Cat.  Bodl."  Nos.  3869-3942).  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  call  many  of  them  folk-tales 
in  the  sense  given  above,  since  nothing  fairylike  or 
supernormal  occurs  in  them. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  definitely  Jewish  leg- 
ends of  the  Middle  Ages  which  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  folk-tales,  such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  pope 
(see  Andreas)  and  of  the  golem  (homunculus)  of  the 
"  Hohe  Rabbi  Low,"  or  that  relating 
Legends,     to  the  wall  of  the  Rashi  chapel,  which 
moved  backward  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
crushed    by  a    passing   car    in   the    narrow    way. 
Several  of  these  legends  were  collected  by  Tendlau 
("Sagen  und  Legenden  der  Judischen  Yorzcit"). 

Of  recent  years  a  certain  number  of  folk-tales  have 
been  gathered  among  Jews  or  published  from  He- 
brew manuscripts  by  Israel  Levi  in  "Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives,"  in  "Revue  des  Traditions  Popu- 
lates." and  in  "  Melusine  "  ;  by  M.  Gaster  in  "Folk- 
Lore  "and  in  the  reports  of  Montetiore  College;  and 
by  M.  Grunwald  in  " Mitteilungen  der  Gesellsehalt 
fur  Jildische  Volkskunde  "  (see  Index  to  part  vi..  «.r. 
"  Erz&hlungen  ");  by  L.  'Wiener  in  the  same  period- 
i  sal;  and  by  F.  S.  Ivrauss  in  "Urquell,"  both  series. 
Altogether  si, me  sixty  or  seventy  folk-tales  have 
been  found  among  Jews  of  the  present  day;  but  in 
scarcely  a  single  case  is  there  anything  specifically 
Jewish  about  the  stories,  while  in  most  cases  they 
can  lie  traced  back  to  folk-tales  current  among  the 
surrounding  peoples.  Thus  the  story  of  "  Kunz  and 
His  Shepherd"  (Grunwald,  "Mitteilungen."  ii.  1) 
occurs  in  English  as  •■  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
(  anterbury";  and  "The  Magician's  Pupil"  (No.  4 
of  Wiener,  in  "Mitteilungen,"  x.  103)  is  also  found 
widely  spread.  Tin-  well-known  story  of  the  "Lan- 
guage of  Birds,"  which  has  been  studied  by  Frazer 
(•■  Archeological  Review,"  iii..  Iv. ;  comp.  "Urquell," 
v   266),  is  given  in  "Mitteilungen,"  i.  77.     No.  4  in 


the  collection  of  Wiener  is  the  wide-spread  folk-talc 
of  "The  Giant's  Daughter."  which  some  have  traced 
back  to  the  legend  of  Medea.  Two  of  the  stories 
collected  by  Grunwald,  No.  13,  "The  Birds  of  Iby- 
eus."  and  No.  14,  "The  Ring  of  Polycrates, " appear 
to  be  traceable  to  classical  sources;  while  his  No.  4 
gives  the  well-known  episode  of  the  "Thankful 
Beasts,"  which  Benfey  traced  across  Europe  through 
India  ("Kleine  Schriften,"  i.).  Even  in  the  tales 
having  a  comic  termination  and  known  to  the  folk- 
lorists  as  drolls,  there  are  no  signs  of  Jewish  origi- 
nality. The  first  of  the  stories  collected  by  Wiener 
is  the  well-known  "Man  in  the  Sack."  who  gets  out 
of  his  difficulties  by  telling  passers-by  that  he  has 
been  unwillingly  condemned  to  marry  a  princess 
(see  Jacobs,  "Indian  Fairy  Tales"). 

As  in  other  branches  of  folk-lore,  modern  Jews 
give  strong  evidence  of  having  borrowed  from  their 
neighbors,  and  show  little  originality  of  invention. 
A  few  folk-tales  of  the  European  peasantry  deal 
with  the  Jews,  such  as  the  wide-spread  one  explain- 
ing why  Jews  do  not  eat  pork  ("Revue  des  Tra- 
ditions Populaires,"  iv.-vii.). 
Hibliocrapiit:  J.  Jacobs.  Jewish  Ideals,  pp.  135-161. 

J. 

FOLLY  AND  FOOL  (in  Biblical  Hebrew, 
"kesil,"  "kislut,"  or  "ewil,"  "iwwelet";  Neo- 
Hebraic  "shoteh,"  "shetut"  ["nabal,"  "nebalah," 
however,  do  not  signify  "fool,"  "folly,"  as  in  A.  V 
(Ps.  xiv.  1,  liii.  1,  lxxiv.  18;  Isa.  xxxii.  6;  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7;  Dent.  xxii.  21,  xxxii.  0;  Judges  xx.  6;  Jer.  xxix. 
33),  but  "a  vile  man,"  "  villainy  "])r  According  to  the 
Jewish  conception,  folly  is  the  antithesis  of  moral 
ity  and  piety  (Prov.  xiii.  19;  Job  xxviii.  28),  as 
well  as  of  wisdom  and  prudence  (Prov.  xiii.  16,  2b); 
and  the  fool  is  an  offender  against  religion  and 
ethics,  and  a  hater  of  knowledge  (Prov.  i.  7,  22). 
In  fact,  the  fool  is  the  subject  of  such  frequent  re- 
buke in  the  Wisdom  literature  chiefly  because  his 
folly  leads  to  an  untimely  end  (Prov.  x.  14;  Eccl. 
vii.  17),  brings  uuhappiness  to  others  (Prov.  x.  1, 
xvii.  25),  creates  evil  habits  (Prov.  x.  23)  and  bad 
trails  (Prov.  xv.  5,  xvii.  10),  and  causes  sin  (Ps. 
lxix.  6;  Prov.  xxiv.  9;  Jer.  v.  21)  and  a  miscon- 
ception of  divine  providence  (Ps.  xcii.  7,  8).  Folly 
promotes  insolence  (Prov.  xiv.  16),  conceit  (Prov. 
xii.  15),  irreverence  (Prov.  xv.  20),  contentiousness 
(Prov.  xviii.  6),  anger  (Prov.  xxvii.  3).  extravagance 
(Prov.  xxi.  20),  and  sensuality  (Prov.  x.  23). 

To  prevent  folly  and  to  correct  it,  the  use  of  the 
rod  was  recommended  (Prov.  xxii.  15,  xwi.  3). 
The  Rabbis  also  emphasized  the  ethical  side  of 
folly.  R.  Joshua  sees  danger  for  society  when 
piety  is  linked  to  folly  (Sotah  iii.  4),  and  Resh  La- 
kish  maintains  that  "a  man  sins  only  when  the 
spirit  of  folly  enters  into  him"  (Sotah  3a;  compare 
Maimonides,  "Moreh,"iii.  11).  In  rabbinical  para- 
bles reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  fool.  R. 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai  likens  those  who  are  unprepared 
for  death  to  fools  who  are  not  ready  for  the  banquet 
when  suddenly  summoned  by  the  king  (Shab.  153a; 
compare  Matt.  xxv.  1-14). 

k.  J.  Sto. 

FOLZ,  HANS  :  German  playwright  and  physi- 
cian of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  said  to  have  been  born 
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iu  Worms.  lie  is  mentioned  as  "  Huus  Falz  zu 
Nurmberk  balbirer."  Folz  wrote  numerous  farces 
.•mil  "  Fastnachtspiele  "  (Shrove  Tuesday  dramas), 
and  introduced  here  ami  there  Jewish  characters, 

gi  n.  rally  fur  comic  purposes.  The  parts  they  play 
usually  ridiculous  ami  contemptible.  In  his 
••  Die  Alt  mid  die  Ncti  Ee,"  where  tin-  religion  of  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrashim  is  contrasted  with  t '  1 1  r i  ~ 
tianity.  to  the  hitter's  advantage,  Fob.  has  certain 
el  his  characters  sing  a  corrupted  version  ..!'  the 
"Aden  Olam,"  which  the  rabbi  of  the  play  then 
interprets.  This  fifteenth-century  version  is  the 
oldest  German  translation  of  the  prayer  in  rime. 
Folz's  farce.  "Der  .luileii  Messias,"  introduces  a 

stuilent    who    seduces    a   .Jewish    maiden    and    then 

mocks  at   the  parents  and  at  the  Jewish  religion. 

The   cynic    is   made   to  appear  as  a  student    because 

Rabbi  [sserlein  of  Wiener  Neustadt,  of  whom  Folz 

had  probably  heard,  always  opposed  the  scholarly 
and   priestly  classes  to  honest    and   <  e.d-learinir  men 

(Gudemann,  "  Geschichte  des  Erziehungswesens  und 

der  C'ultur  der  Juden  in    Deutschlahd,"   p.    206, 

11.  ite  3). 

Folz  wrote  also  on  Biblical  subjects,  e.g.,  "Busse 
Adams  und  Evas"  (1480).  A  disputation  in  rime 
(14711)  between  a  .lew  and  a  Christian  glorifies  (  litis 
tianity    at    the   expense    of    Judaism.      Folz    was  a 

predecessor  and  mastei  of  Hans  Sachs. 

Bibliography:  Karl  liiirt-.ii.  in  iUg.  DeuUchi   BiograpMe, 

151    ..  .        s.QrundriiiszurGesch.derDeuUichenDich 

lumj,p.99;  Zeilschrifi  no-  Deutsche*  Altertum,  vill.  507, 

537.    i  .  are  en,,,  m  seller,  FastnocAtspteZe,  v.  3, 

Stuttgart,  .  Vat  Wi  *  .  lb.  1858. 

A.   M.  F. 

FONSECA  (FONSEOUA),  DE  or  DA: 
Jewish-Portuguese  family  of  Amsterdam.  Hamburg, 

London,  southern  Fiance,  and  America 

Abraham  de  Fonseca:  Died  at  Hamburg  July 
87,  Hoi  (according  toother  authorities  .May.  1661  i; 
bukam  "i  the  Portuguese  community  al  GlQckstadt, 

and  later  at    Hamburg,      lie    was   buried   al    All. ma 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  "'Ene  Abraham,"  Am- 
sterdam,  1627,  an  index   uf  all  the  Biblical  pa- 
explained  in  the  Mi. bash  Kabbah. 

Abraham    de    Fonseca:     Author  "f    "Ortho- 
iiphia   Caslcllana, "Amsterdam,    lliiili,  dedicated   I.. 
.1.   Nufies  da  ( 'osla. 

Abraham  de  Fonseca:  Lived  at  Amsterdam  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  found 
eis  of  the  philanthropic  institution,  Maskil  el  Dal, 
in  that  city.  In  1682  he  organized  a  school  in 
connection  with  the  institution  <I>.  I,,  de  Barrios, 
"  Maskil  el   Dal"). 

Abraham  de  Fonseca  :  Son  of  Joseph  b:  Joshua 

de  Fonseca;  born  al  Hamburg;  died  .Ian.  21,  1727 

lie   was  graduated  in  medicine  from  Leyden  I  di 

ity,  his  thesis  being  "De  Peste,"  Leyden,  1712 

Abraham  de  Fonseca  de  Mattos :  Graduated 
in  medicine  from  Leyden  University  July  4,  1753 
his  thesis  being  " De  Fractura,"  Leyden,  1758.  He 
practised  in  Hamburg,  when-  he  died  1809. 

Abraham  Hayyim  Lopez  de  Fonseca  :  Buried 
at  Curacao  in    1671  (Corcos,   ".lews  of  Curacao 
p.  lie  "Publications  Am.  .lew.  Hist    8oc."  No.  7. 
p.  57), 

Antonio  (Rodrigo)  de  Fonseca:  Physician; 
horn  at  Lisbon,     lb-  taught    for  many  years  at  the 


universities  of  l'isa  and  Padua,  and  practised  medi- 
cine in  Flanders  and  the  Palatinate  after  1620.  He 
was  the  author  of  " 'Fractal  us  <  1  * ■  Epidemia  Febris 
(Jrassante  in  Kxercitu  in  Inferior!  Palatinatu  Ao. 
1620,  11.21. "  etc.  Mechlin,  1628. 

Daniel  de  Fonseca:  The  first  person  to  have  a 
Hebrew  printing-press  at  Amsterdam.  He  printed 
in  1627  at  his  own  expense  the  "  'Ene  Abraham "  of 
his  relative  Abraham  de  Fonseca  I  Ersch  and  (iruber, 
"Encvc."  section  ii.,  part  2s,  p.  t;i 

d.  "  M.  K. 

Daniel  de  Fonseca  :  Marano  physician  and  dip- 
lomat; born  in  Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  in  Paris.  His  grand- 
father had  been  burned  as  a  Marano,  and  his  father 
escaped  only  by  Bight;  Daniel,  then  eight  years 
old,  was  baptized  with  his  brothers:  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  but  returned  secretly  to  Judaism 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  I  he  age  of  manhood, 
continuing,  nevertheless,  I,,  perform  his  sacerdotal 
functions.  The  Inquisition,  suspecting  him,  en- 
deavored to  seize  him,  but  he  escaped  to  FVance, 
where  he  probably  studied  medicine.  He  then  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  returned  public!}  lo 
Judaism.  A  learned  and  talented  man,  the  only 
philosopher,  perhaps,  among  the  .lews  of  his  time 
(Voltaire,  "  Histoire  de  Charles  XII."  book  v.),  Fon- 
seca succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Turkish  capital  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Thanks  to  his  profession, 
he  obtained  the  confidence  of  viziers  and  pashas, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the  French  am- 
bassadors in  Constantinople. 

Alter  I  he  battle  of  Poltava,  Fonseca  adroitly  aided 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  intrigues  at  the  Porte 
against  Russia  and  Poland.  He  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  French  embassy  al  Constantinople 
under  De  Feriol,  and  kepi  this  office  until  171'J. 
In  March  of  that  year  he  left  for  Bucharest  as 
physician  and  adviser  to  the  reigning  prince.  Nich- 
olas Mavroeoidato.  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  as- 
sociated in  Constantinople  when  the  prince  was  first 
dragoman  at  the  Porte.  The  office  of  physician 
to  the  prince  was  onlj  a  pretext,  Fonseca  had  ac- 
cepted the  posi  with  the  express  permission  of  the 
French  embassy,  in  whose  service  he  still  continued, 
and  probably  also  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish 
government,  to  aid  Turkey  against  Austria  Thus 
the  representative  of  Austria  at  Constantinople, 
Count  de  Vinnoiit,  expressed  apprehension  when 
Fonseca  took  possession  of  his  post  :   "  lie  is  a  si  new.  I 

intriguer,  whom  [distrust  very  much  "  (Hurmuzaki, 

"  Doeiimi  nle  Privitoare  la  Isloria  Homanilor,"  vi. 
27!)). 

After  spending  some  years  al    Bucharest,  Fonseca 

returned  to  <  lonstantinople,  where  he  was  appointed 

physician   to  Sultan  Ahmad   III       He  continued  at 

the  same  lime  in  the  service  of  France,  receiving  a 
salary  of  3,000  francs  per  annum.  After  the  deposi 
lion  of  Ahmad  111.  (1780),  Fonseca  went  lo  live  in 
Paris,  where  he  associated  wilh  Voltaire,  with  the 
('..unless  of  UayluS,  and  with  other  distinguished 
p.opl.    ..I    the  period.      lie  died  at  an  advanced  age 

Hi  in  in.,  in  en  v  :  Marquis  d'Argens,  Sfetnofres,  pp.  lit  111.  Lon- 
don, 1785;  Carmoly/Htsttttn  des  M&lecim  Juifi, pp.  198  199 
(follows  iiie  Marquis  d'ArRens almost  verbatim);  E.  de  iim 
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muzakl,    Documente    Privitoart    la    Tstoria    Romdntlor, 
part  it.  893;  Supplement  i.,  part  i.,  444,  459;   Hammer- 
PurgstaU,  HistoiredeV  Empire  Ottoman,  xlv.  24,  159. 

i.  E.  Si). 

Diego  Lopez  de  Fonseca:  Burned  at  Lima 
Jan.  23,  1689,  as  an  adherent  of  Judaism  ("Publica- 
tions Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc  "  No.  4,  p.  115). 

Francisco  de  Fonseca  Henriques :  Physi- 
cian; author  of  "Medicina  Lusitana,  Socorro  Del- 
phico,"  Amsterdam,  1731. 

Isaac  (Miguel)  Henriquez  de  Fonseca  :  Law- 
yer; lived  at  Avios,  Portugal,  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  was  burned  at  Lisbon  May  10,  1682,  as  an 
adherent  of  Judaism. 

Isaac  Hezekiah  Lopez  de  Fonseca:  Hakam 
or  ha z/a a  at  Curacao  about  1770;  related  to  Jacob 
Lopez  de  Fonseca. 

Jacob  Hayyirn.  de  Fonseca :  German  physician  ; 
born  at  Hamburg;  died  there  Jan.  13,  1754.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.P.  from  Leyden  University  . 
his  thesis  being  "De  Chilificatione, "  Leyden,  171!). 
He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  de  Fonseca,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Hamburg. 

Jacob  Lopez  de  Fonseca :  Hakam  at  Amster- 
dam; died  after  1780.  Several  of  his  sermons  were 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  17(m  and  1780. 

Joseph  Hayyirn  de  Fonseca :  Son  of  Joshua  de 
Fonseca;  born  at  Hamburg;  died  Feb.  14,  1737;  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  from  Leyden  University 
for  his  thesis.  "De  Dysenteria,"  Leyden,  1683. 

Joshua  de  Fonseca  :  Practised  as  a  physician 
in  Hamburg;  died  Dee.  7,  1701;  son  of  Hakam 
Abraham  de  Fonseca. 

Manoel  de  Fonseca:  Spanish  interpreter  in  Ja- 
maica; lived  in  London  in  1661,  in  the  house  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  in  order  to  learn  English. 

Moses  Lopez  de  Fonseca:  lfazzan  of  Congre- 
gation Shearith  Israel,  New  York,  in  1728  and  later 
(•'Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  iv.  194,  vi. 
126). 

Bibliography:  Kayserllng,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-JuS,.  pp.  4.)  <t 
stu.;  Idem,  Sephwd im,  p.  305 ;  Carmolv,  Efistoiri  aesMede- 
ctns  Juifs.  p.  226;  Publications  Auk  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  f>. 
!>.  tin  ;  M.Grunwald,  PortUffU  *i  mgriCberauf  Ik  utsclur  Erde, 
pp.  lo:-j  i  (  sea. 
i).  M.  K. 

FONTAINEBLEAIT  :  French  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  ctMarue.  The  nucleus  of  the 
community  was  formed  about  1787.  The  oldest 
document  relating  to  it  in  the  archives  is  dated 
"Germinal  11.  year  7"  (March  31,  1799).  At  first 
the  devout  families  met  in  a  house  owned  by  one  of 
their  number.  In  1819  the  community  purchased 
Tor  1.200  francs  a  part  of  a  house.  This  was 
found  inadequate,  and  on  May  12,  1853,  the  commu- 
i i i t \  acquired  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue 
at  the  pointed'  entrance  to  the  palace  gardens,  the 
park,  and  the  forest.  Adjoining  was  a  house  used 
as  a  parsonage.  Nathan  Salomon,  the  inspecting 
architect  id'  the  castle  and  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, made  tin'  plans  of  the  synagogue  and  di- 
rected the  work  without  accepting  any  remunera- 
tion. The  land  cost  5,700  franca,  the  building 
15,000.  The  emperoT  sent  1,000  francs  personally, 
the  State  and  the  town  together  contributed  3,200; 
the  community  paid  the  rest,  and  in  1861  the 
congregation   was   tree  from  debt.      The  founda- 


tion-stone having  been  laid  by  the  subprefect  in 
May,  1856,  the  inauguration  ceremony  occurred  on 
Aug.  23,  1857.  The  ceremonies  were  presided  over 
by  the  chief  rabbi  of  France.  Isidor,  taking  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  subprefect  and  the  authorities. 
Beyond  the  synagogue  is  the  cemetery,  in  the  foresl 
at  the  foot,  of  Mont  Ussy. 

The  community,  composed  of  merchants,  day- 
laborers,  and  small  fund-holders,  totals  twenty-nine 
families;  to  these  must  be  added  seven  families  from 
Melun,  which  belongs  to  the  same  district.  Inaddi 
tion  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Jews  who  take  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  It  is  only  :;t 
the  time  of  the  grand  festivals  that  the  presence  .  f 
visitors,  who  spend  the  summer  there,  lends  a:  y 
animation  to  the  religious  life.  The  community  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  aid  unfortunate  coreligion 
ists  to  reach  Paris  or  Havre  on  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica. At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Russian 
.bws,  and  later  of  the  Rumanian  Jews,  it  had  to 
meet  many  such  appeals. 

d.  M.  Lev. 

FONTANELLA,  DAVID.     SeeFiNzi. 

FONTANELLA,  ISRAEL  BERECHIAH 
BEN  JOSEPH  JEKUTHIEL  :  Italian  rabbi  and 
cabalist;  lived  at  Reggio  Emilia,  later  at  Rovigo, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  also  an  emi- 
nent Talmudist  (see  Lampronti,  "Pahad  Yizhak.'' 
s.Q.  ^ns  nSDIO).  An  adept  in  the  Cabala,  he  edited 
the  "  Maftehot  ha-Zohar."  Venice,  1744,  a  twofold 
index  to  the  Zohar,  attributed  to  a  certain  Samuel. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  index  of  subjects;  the 
second  an  index  of  the  Biblical  passages  quoted. 

Bibliography:   Educatnre  ZsroeZfttco,  xxviii.  248;  Mortara, 
Imlii'c,  p.  24:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yixrael*  p.  71)0. 
G.  I.    Bit. 

FOOD.— Biblical  Data:  There  are  two  main 
divisions  of  food,  vegetable  and  animal. 

I.  Vegetable  Food  :  As  among  all  the  Oriental 
peoples,  and  as  is  the  case  even  to-day  among  the 
fellaheen  of  Syria,  vegetable  food,  and  chiefly  grain 
C'dagan  "),  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  diet  of  the 
Israelites. 

Cereals:  The  most  important  of  the  cereals  was 
wheat  ("  hit  tah  "  or  "  hittim  ").  (For  the  earliest  mode 
of  preparing  this,  see  Baking;  Bread;  Cookeky; 
and  comp.  "Z.  D.  P.  V."  ix.  3.)  The  grains  were 
at  times  reduced  to  grits  ("  geres  ") ;  hence  the  pre- 
scription that  " 'abib  kalui  "  and  "geres  karmel" — 
probably  "geres"  of  garden  grains,  which  are  pala- 
table and  mature  especially  early — should  be  offered 
as  "miiihat  bikkurim."  The  grain  was  generally 
ground  into  flour  ("kemah"),  the  fine  flour  ("so- 
let")  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  flour  was  made  into  bread,  either  without  leave  n 
("mazzah")  or  with  it  ("lebem";  Lev.  vii.  13). 
Barley  ("se'orim")  was  used  like  wheat  (com p. 
II  Sam.  xvii.  28),  being  generally  made  into  bread 
(comp.  Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings  iv.  42;  Ezeak.  iv.  9, 
12).  Spelt  ("  kussemet  ")  wasapparently  used  much 
less  than  wdieat  or  barley.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Ezek.  iv.  9  that,  besides  millet,  spelt  also  was 
made  into  bread. 

Vegetables  ("  yarak,"  because  raised  in  the  "  gan  ha- 
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yarak"  or  garden;  also  "'eseb";  "orah,"  1  Kings 
iv.  89;  or  "zer'onim,"  Dan.  i.  16):  Lentils  ("'ada 
shim")  were  the  principal  vegetable,  which  many 
considered  especially  toothsome  (comp.  Glen.  xxv. 
2!i  ,/  teq.).  There  were  several  kinds  of  b 
("pol");  two  kinds  are  known  at  present  in  Syria. 
the  Egyptian  and  the  South-European  (comp.  "Z. 
D.  P.  V."  i.\.  4).  Beans  were  occasionally  made 
into  bread. 

( lucumbers  were  manifestly  also  much  used;  even 
to-day  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  thr  large  cities 
i  f  the  Bast,  as  Damascus  and  Cairo,  live  largely 
on  bread  and  cucumbers  or  melons.  Cucumbers 
("  kishshu'im  "  ;  Num.  xi.  2.j)  are  generally  eaten  raw, 
and  made  into  a  salad  with  vinegar.  The  popular 
watermelon  (•' abattiah " ;  Num.  xi.  5;  today  called 
"  hattikh  ")  also  belongs  to  the  cucumber  specii 

Num.  xi.  5  mentions  leeks  ("hazir,"  which  were 
especially  esteemed  in  Egypt),  onions  ("bezalim"), 
and  garlic  ("shumim"),  all  belonging  to  the  Allium 
They  were  generally  eaten  raw  with  bread. 
To-daj  in  Syria  ripe  onion  bulbs  are  pickled  like 
cucumbers  and  eaten  as  a  relish  with  meat  (comp. 
"/..  I).  P.  V."  ix.  14).  Etc in  Job  xxx.  4  it,  is  clear 
that  the  1 1.  .or  a  Is.)  used  orach  ("malluah"),  the  young 
leaves  being  either  boiled  or  eaten  raw. 

Fruit :  There  was  an  early  fig  ("  bikkurah  ")  and  a 
late  fig  ("te'enim"),  the  latter  being  generally  dried 
ami  pressed  into  round  or  square  cakes  (" debelah  "). 
Grapes  ("'anabim,"  "eshkol  anabim")were  eaten 

either    fresh,    or     dried   as     raisins   (" zimmukim ") ; 

they  wen' also  pressed  into  cakes  (I  Sam.  xxv.  18). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Israelites  knew  grape 
sirup,  though  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  "dibs,"  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  "debash,"  is  used  to  lies 

te  both  the  natural  and  this  artificial  honey  or 

sirup,  shows  that  they  probably  knew  the  latter 
(Gen.xliii.il;   Ezek.  xxvii.  17).     Olives  ("  zayit ") 

were    probably  eaten,  as  to-day,  both    raw  and    pre 

i      Mention   may  also  !»•  made  of  the  pomi 
granate (" rimmon " ;   Dent.  \iii.  8;   Song  of  Songs 
[v.  8);  I  he  fruit  of  the  mulberry  fig  tree  ("shikmah"), 
eati  M  b\  the  poor,  and  of  the  date-palm  ("tamar"), 
which  is  treated  like  figs  and  grapes;  and,  finally, 

pi   taehio  nuts  ("  hot _ ni in  "  I,    almonds  ("  shekel lim  "), 

and   walnuts  ("egoz").      The   fruit  of  the  carob 
\tuov)  was  used,  while  not  quite  ripe,  for  flavor 

ing  water,  though  it  was  nol  a  f I  proper.     The 

i        lites  may  have  known  apples,  although  the  word 
"tappuab."  is  of  doubt  ful  signification  (see  Apple). 
Spices:   The  spices  used  by  the  Israelites  include 
cumin   ("kammon"),    dill    i"ke/ah"i.    mint 

i.  and  mustard  (aivam).  Salt  ("melah")  ol 
course,  was  very  important  e\  en  In  early  times.  To 
••eat  the  salt  "  of  a  person  was  equivalent  to  eating 
his  bread  (comp.  K/.ra  iv.  lh;  a  covenant  ol  salt 

was  inviolable  (comp.  Num.  xviii,  lit;  II  Chron. 
\iii.  5). 

II.  Animal  Food  :  In  ancient  times,  as  to  day , 
mud)  less  meat  was  ealen    in    the  East    than  among 

Western  peoples,     (t  was  served  dailj  onlj  at   the 

king's  table  (1   Kings  V.  8),   and  there  because  >ai  ii 

flees  were  offered  everj  day.  Otherwise,  animals 
were  probably  slaughtered  only  for  the  great  festivals 
("  haggim "),  at  the  yearlj  sacrificial  basis  of  fami 

lies  and   tribes,  at   family  festivals  (such   as  cireum 


cisions  and  weddings),  for  gui  its,  etc.  (comp.  Gen. 

xviii.  7:11  Sain.  xii.  4).  Furthermore,  only  certain 
kinds  of  animals  were  permissible  as  food,  the  re- 
strictions dating  back  to  very  early  times.  For  de- 
tails see  1  Mil  \  i;\   I.  \w  s. 

Animals:    The  most   important    animals   for   1 1 

were  cattle,  Bheep,  and  goats,  sheep  ranking  lirst. 
(comp.  I  Sam.  XXV.  11.  18;  II  Sam.  xii.  4;  Amos 
vi.  4;   Isa.  liii.  7).       In  addition    to  lambs  ("  karim  "  ; 

Amos  vi.  1 1,  fatted  calves  ("meri'im")  are  often 
mentioned  (Isa.  i.  11;  Amos  v.  22;  I  Kings  i.  19, 
;  illy  those  that  were  fatted  in  the  stall, 
as  distinguished  from  cattle  in  the  pasture  ("'egel 
marbek";    Amos  \i.   4;   .ler.   xlvi.   1;    Mai.  iv.   2). 

Fr early  t  inns  the  eat  ing  of  meat  was  allowed  on 

condition  that  the  blond  of  the  slaughtered  animal 
be  taken  to  the  altar,  the  meat  not  being  eaten  with 

the  blood  (ci  nip.   I  Sam.  xiv.  Slrtsi'/.l;  thus  every 

slaughtering  became  in  a  certain  sense  a  sacrifice, 

this  being  changed  only  w  hen  the  worship  was  cen 
trali/.ed  by  the  I  leuleionomie  legislation.      Meat  "as 
generally    boiled   (Ex.    xxiii.    19;   Judges    vi.   19; 
[Sam.  ii.  18;  Ezek.  xxiv.  '■'>.  xlvi.  20),  though  some 

times  it  was  roasted,  usually,  perhaps,  on  the  spit 
(I  Sam.  ii.  15;  Ex.  xii.  8).  Came  was  considered 
as  a  delicacy  (Gen.  xxvii.  7). 

Milk,  Cheese,  and  Honey  :  Milk,  of  large  as  well  as  of 
small  animals,  especially  goat's  milk,  was  a  staple 
food  (Dent.  xx. xii.  14;  Pro  v.  xxvii.  27).  It  was  kept  in 
skins  (Judges  iv.  19).    "Hem'ah,"  designating  cream 

as  well  as  bonnyelabber  and  cheese,  is  often  men- 
tioned (Prov.  xxx.  33).  Cream  is  generally  called 
■■shefnt  »  (II  Sam.  xvii.  29),  though  this  reading  is 
uncertain.  It  was  frequently  offered  as  a  present, 
carried  in  cylindrical  wooden  vessels;  and,  sprin- 
kled With  BUgar,  it  was  eaten  out  of  little  dishes 
with  wooden  spoons  (em up.  liielnn,  "  1  land w  bit erb." 
pp.   1715  et  Seq.).      Cheese   made  of  sweet,  milk    was 

probably  also  used  ("harize  he-halab";  I  Sam.  xvii. 

IS,  this   passage  in   any  ease  showing  that  "halah" 
designated  Curdled  as  well  as  ordinary  milk).      The 
proper  designation   for  cheese  is  "gcbinah  "  (.1  >b  S 
Kb. 

Honey  (  "debash  ")  is  frequently  mentioned  in  eon 

neciion  with  milk,  and  i-  probably  i  he  ordinary  bee's 

I \  ;  that  flowing  of  itself  out,  of  thehoneycomb 

(•'  nofel,  ha-zufim  ")  was  especially  relished  (  Ps.  xix. 
11;   Prov.  xvi.  24).      According  to  Isa.  vii.  15.  horn  \ 

seems  I..  have  been  a  favorite  food  of  children. 

Fish:  Little  is  known  of  fish  as  food  (Num.  xi. 
15),  it    I"  ing   mentioned   but   rarely  (.ler.   xvi.    Hi; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  II);  Keel.  ix.  12).  Vet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it.  was  a  favorite  diet.  Fish  were  fried, 
and  prepared  with  honeycomb.  They  were  proba 
bly  more  generally  eaten  in  post  exilic  limes.  The 
Qsh  market,  where  fish,  sailed  or  dried  in  the  sun, 
were  sold,  was  probably  near  the  fish-gate  (compare 
Zeph.  i.  Hi;  Neh.  iii.  3. 'xii.  89;  U  Chron.  xxxiii  14) 
According   to  Neh.  xiii.  16,  fish   were  imported  by 

Syrian  merchants,  some  fish  coming  from  Egypt, 
where  pickled  roe  was  an  export  article.  In  later 
times  fish  wire  sailed  even  in  Palestine  (comp.  the 

name  "  I'a i  ii  In  a."  lit.  "  pickling"). 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  price  of  food  in 
ancient  limes.     At  the  period  of  the  composition  of 

II    Kings  vii.  1,   Id.    the    worth   of  seah   of    line 
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flour  or  two  seahs  of  barley  was   one  shekel.     In 
Men.  xiii.  8  the  price  of  an  ox,  a  calf,  a  ram,  and 
a  lamb  is  given  as  100,  20,  8,  and  4  denarii  respect 
ively  (corap.  Matt.  x.  29). 

I :'  G.  II.  W.    K 

In  Talmudical  Times  :  Merely  a  few  of  the 

many  data  in  the  Talmud  that  throw  a  clear  light 
on  the  private  life  of  the  Jews  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Bread  was  the  principal  food;  and  as  in  the 
Bible  the  meal  is  designated  by  the  simple  term  "to 
eat  bread,"  so  the  rabbinical  law  ordains  that  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  bread  covers  everything 
else  except  wine  and  dessert.  Bread  was  made  not 
only  from  wheat,  but  also  from  rice,  millet,  and 
lentils  ('Er.  81a).  Bread  with  milk  was  greatly  rel- 
ished. The  inhabitants  of  Mahuza  in  Babylon 
ate  warm  bread  every  day  (compare  Shab.  100a). 
Morning  bread  that  was  eaten  with  salt  is  mentioned 
(B.  M.  107b;  compare  Ab.  vi.  4).  Wheat  bread 
makes  a  clear  head,  ready  for  study  (Hor.  13b). 
The  same  result  is  obtained,  according  to  another 
reading,  from  bread  baked  over  coals  (ib.).  Bread- 
bakers  are  often  mentioned,  rabbis  also  following 
that  trade. 

Meat  was  eaten  only  on  special  occasions,  on  Sab- 
bat lis  and  at  feasts.  The  pious  kept  fine  cattle  for 
l  lie  Sabbath  (Bezah  16a);  but  various  other  kinds  of 
dishes,  relishes,  and  spices  were  also  on  the  table 
(Shab.  119a).  A  three-year-old  calf  with  its  kidneys 
was  considered  excellent  (ib.  119b).  Nor  were  the 
tongues  of  animals  despised  (Yalk.  Makiri  to  Prov. 
xviii.  21).  Deer,  also,  furnished  meat  (Bek.  iv.  29b; 
Hul.  59a),  as  did  pheasants(Tosef.,  Kil.i.  8),  chicken, 
(Shab.  145b),  and  pigeons  (Pes.  119b).  Fish  was 
eaten  on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Meat.  the  Sabbath  (compare  Grilnbaum, 
"Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  zur  Sprach- 
und  Sagenkunde,"  p.  232);  sometimes  it  was  pre- 
pared in  milk  (Hul.  111b).  Pickled  fish  was  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  being  called  "garum  " 
among  the  Jews,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Pliny  ("Hist.  Naturalis,"  xxxi.  95)  says  expressly 
of  a  "garum  castimoniale  "  (i.e.,  kasher  garum)  that 
it  was  prepared  according  to  Jewish  law.  Locusts 
were  eaten,  though  without  blessing,  as  they  signi- 
fied a  curse.  Eggs  were  so  commonly  eaten  that 
the  quantity  of  an  egg  was  used  halakicly  as  a 
measure.  The  egg  was  broken  (T-  Y.  iii.  2)  and  oc- 
casionally dipped  in  wine  (Hul.  6a).  The  unsalted 
yolk  of  an  egg  eaten  on  ten  successive  da.ys  causes 
death  ("Alphabets  di-Ben  Sira,"  ed.  Bteinschneider, 
p.  22b)  A  regular  meal  consisted  of  chicken  stuffed 
with  meal,  line  bread,  fat  meat,  and  old  wine  (ib. 
17b).  The  Talmudic  axiom,  "Without  meat  there 
is  no  pleasure;  hence  meat  is  indispensable  on  feast- 
days,"  is  well  known. 

As  regards  other  dishes,  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  most  of  those  known  in  antiquity.     The  first 
dish  was  an  entree— something  pickled,  to  stimu- 
late the  appetite  (Ber.  vi.  7);  this  was 
Dinners,      followed  by  the  meal  proper,  which 
was  ended   with   a  dessert,   called  in 
Greek Bapyrma.     Afi?omeh  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Titbits  ("parperet")  were  eaten  before  as  well  as 
after  the  meal  (Ber.  vi.  6).      Wine  was  an  important 
item.     It  was  flavored  with  myrrh  (compare  Mark 


xv.  23)  or  with  honey  and  pepper,  the  mixture 
being  called  "conditum."  There  were  vinegar 
wine  ('Ab.  Zarah  30a).  wine  from  Amanus,  and 
Cilicia  (Tosef.,  Sheb.  v.  223),  red  wine  from  Saron, 
Ethiopian  wine  (B.  K.  97b),  and  black  wine 
(Abba  Gorion  i.  9).  Wine  in  ice  came  from  Leb- 
anon. Certain  wines  are  good  for  the  stomach ; 
others  are  not  (Yer.  Slick.  48d;  see  Wine).  There 
was  Median  beer  as  well  as  a  beer  from  Egypt  called 
"zythos"  (Pes.  iii.  1),  and  beer  made  from  a  thorn 
(Spina  regia  ;  Liiw,  "Aramiiische  Pflanzennamen," 
p.  231 ;  Ket.  77b).  To  eat  without  drinking  means 
suicide  (Shab.  41a). 

Fruit  was  always  relished,  and  many  kinds,  Bib- 
lical as  well  as  non-Biblical,  are  often  mentioned. 
A  certain  kind  of  hard  nut  even  the  wealthy  could 
not  procure  (Pesik.  59b).     The  custom  of  eating  ap- 
ples on  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Targ.  Sheui  to  Estli. 
iii.  8)  belongs  to  those  minute  observances  that  are 
so  numerous  in  Jewish  life.     In  the  same  way  fruit 
and  herbs  were  eaten  on  New-Year's  eve  as  a  good 
omen  (Hor.   12a).     Children  received  especially  on 
the    evening  of    Passover    nuts  and 
Fruits        roasted  ears  of    corn  (B.   M.   iv.    12; 
and  Vege-    Pes.  119b).     Olives  were  so  common 
tables.        that    they  were    used  as    a  measure 
("  zayit ").    "  While  olives  produce  for- 
getfulness  of  what  one  has  learned,  olive-oil  makes 
a  clear  head  "  (Hor.  13b).  "  Bread  for  young  men,  oil 
for  old  people,  and  honey  for  children"  (Yoma75b). 

Herbs  occupied  a  chief  place  on  the  evening  of 
Passover,  and  they  were  also  a  favorite  dish  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ta'an.  20b),  being  eaten  either  dry  or  soaked 
(Tosef. ,  Sheb.  iv.  6).  Many  vegetables  were  included 
in  the  comprehensive  name  "kitniyyot"  (Bezah  12b; 
compare  'LTk.  i.  5),  especially  beans.  Other  vegeta- 
bles were  cucumbers,  melons,  cabbages,  turnips, 
lettuces,  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic.  The  smell  of 
garlic,  frequently  mentioned  in  later  times  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Jews,  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(Sank.  11a). 

Talmudic  as  well  as  Biblical  times  give  evidence 
<if  a  healthy,  happy  view  of  life.  Sweets  eaten  dur- 
ing meals  are  frequently  mentioned  (B.  M.  vii.  1; 
Esth.  R  i.  9).  There  is  a  saying  of  Rab  (Abba 
Arika)  that  a  time  will  come  when  one  will  have  to 
lender  an  account  for  all  that  one  has  seen  and  not 
eaten  (Yer.  Kid.  66d).  It  is  said,  however,  of  Abba 
Arika  that,  after  having  had  all  the  precious  things 
of  life,  he  finally  ate  earth.  Eliczer  b.  Hyrcanus 
is  also  reported  to  have  eaten  earth  (compare  the 
"geophagi"  [earth-eaters]  of  the  ancient  authors). 
There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  food  between  Pal- 
estine and  Babylon;  only  some  details  referring  to 
the  ritual  are  mentioned  (Miiller,  "Hilluf  Minha- 
<r::r.,"  Nos.  19.  07). 

— In  the  Middle  Ages  :  The  Jews  were  so  widely 
scattered  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  connected  account  of  their  mode  of  living 
as  regards  food.  In  Arabic  countries  the  author  of 
the  Halakot  Gedolot  knew  some  dishes  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  e.g.,  "  pas- 
pag  "  (p.  60,  ed.  Hildesheimer).  which  was,  perhaps, 
biscuit ;  according  to  the  Siddur  Amram  (i.  38),  the 
will  known  "haroset"  is  made  in  those  countries 
from  a  mixture  of  herbs,  flour,  and  honey  (Arabic, 
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"halikah").  Maimonides,  in  his  "Sefer  Refu'ot" 
(ed.  Goldberg,  London,  1900),  mentions  dishea  that 
axe  good  for  health.  He  recommends  bread  baked 
from  wheat  thai  is  nol  too  new,  nor  too  old,  nor  too 
One  (p.  8);  further",  the  meat  of  the  kid,  sheep,  and 
chicken,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Goats' and  cows' 
milk  is  good,  nor  are  cheese  and  butter  harmful. 
Honey  is  good  for  old  people;  fish  with  white,  hard 
•in  at  is  wholesome;  so  also  are  wine  and  dried 
fruits.  Fresh  fruits,  however,  are  unwholesome; 
and  he  does  not  recommend  garlic  or  onions  (p.  9). 

There  is  detailed  information  about  Italian  cook- 
ery in  the  amusing  little  1 k  "Masseket  I'urim." 

It  discusses  (according  to  Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  151)  pies,  chestnuts,  turtie- 
il"<s.  pancakes,  small  tarts,  gingerbread,  ragouts, 
venison, roast  goose,  chicken,  smiled  pigeons,  ducks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  macaroons,  and  salad. 
These  are  dishes  of  luxurious  living.  The  oppressed 
medieval  Jews  fared  poorly  rather  than  sumptu- 
ously, indulging  in  joyous  feasts  only  on  Sabbaths, 
festivals,  circumcisions,  and  weddings.  For  exam 
pie,  the  Jews  of  Rhodes,  according  to  a  letter  of 
Obadiah  Bcrtinoro,  1488,  lived  on  herbs  and  vegeta- 
bles only,  never  tasting  meat  or  wine  ("  Jahrb.  fur 
die  Geseh.  der  Juden,"  iii.  201).  In  Egypt,  how- 
evcr,  meat,  lish,  and  cheese  were  procurable  (ib. 
2C8);  in  Gaza,  grapes,  fruit,  and  wine  (*8.  211). 
dishes  are  still  relished  in  the' East.  Generally, 
only  one  dish  was  eaten,  with  fresh  bread  daily  (Ja- 
tfir,  in  "Ebcn  Sappir,"  p.  58a,  Lyck,  18C6). 

Some  characteristically  Jewish  dishes  are  fre- 
quent!) mentioned  in  the  Jud.co  German  dialect: 
from  the  twelfth  century  onward.  "  brat /el  "  (Glass- 

berg,  "Zikron  Berit,"  p.  122,  Berlin,  1*92);  "lok- 
slien "  (Abrahams,  (.<•.  p.  162);  "paste ten"  (ib.  p. 
151;  compare  Yoreh  De'ah,  Bel  Yosef,  g  97); 
"tladin"  (Yoreh  De'ah,  ib.)\  "beleg"  (/.'..goose 
sandwich),  still  used  (Yoreh  De'ah,  Tuie  Zahab, 
g  101,  11).  The  favorite  "barscht"  or  "borshtsh" 
soi  p  is  a  Polish  dish  (//,.  iOfii;  best  known  are  the 
u  bi  ikes  "  or  "  bardies  "  eaten  on  the  Sabbath  (tiriin- 

baum,  I.e.  p.  239),  and  "shalet"  (Abrahams,  I.e.  p. 
I".!     which  Heine  commemorates  c  Werke,"  i.  436), 

and  which  the  Spanish  Jews  called  A.M.      The  >,il 

bath  pudding  ("kigl"  or  "kugel"  in  Yiddish)  is 
also  well  known.  For  more  detailed  information 
on  several  of  these  dishes  see  Cookeby. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:   Kr.lllss,  [.<  Innrnrh  r.  n    MO,  B.V.  MtlMz*  Ui  ". 
Spefcen, and  Oetr&itke;  Wiener-.   //,,   JUdttchen  SpeUtegi 
■   Breslau,  1895.    For  the  Middle  Acres  ;  GOdemann,  Gcsch. 
</.  %  /;,  HehungsweeenB  .  .  .  bet  den  Juden.  111.  113.  and  pat 
>>nt:  Berliner,   Aw  dem   Tnneren   Leben   der  Juden  in 
DetUeehUtnd,  v.,  vl.;  Abrahams,  JewisA  lAfe  tn  'in   U 
Agex,  cii.  mi..  London,  1898;  Beveral  docomenta  ol  Prague 
regulating  the  high  living  ol  the  Jews  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  given  in  .V.  i<-,  It,  1891,  No.  17.  p.  181. 
s   -  S.   Kit. 

FORBIDDEN    DEGREES.      See     MARRIAGE 
Laws. 
FORBIDDEN  FOOD.      See  Dim  miv   Laws 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT:  In  modern  law, 
the  seizure  of  a  debtor'a  property  in  a  jurisdiction 

w  it  hiii  w  hich    tin-  debtor  himself  can  nol    be  found, 

he  having  absconded,  or  residing  elsewhere  Such  a 
proceeding  has  grown  up  in  most  countries  under 

the  necessities  of  trade,  in  spite  of  the  principle  that 
no  one  should  be  condemned  unheard.      The  Talmud 
V.— 28 


(Ivet.  88a)  records  different  opinions  as  to  whether 

exceptions  should  be  made  against  this  principle; 
but  the  later  authorities— Alfasi,  Rambam,  the  Tu- 
rim,  and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk — deemed  such  excep- 
tions necessary  for  the  security  of  trade.  The  mode 
of  procedure  in  such  eases  is  as  follows:  The  holder 
of  an  authenticated  bond ("'  slietar  nickuyyam  ")  may 
seek  payment  in  the  absence  of  the  debtor  if  the 
Qger  of  tin-  court  can  reach  the  latter  with 
a  notification  and  return  within  thirty  days,  his 
es,  which  are  to  lie  taxed  as  costs,  being  paid 
ly  the  plaintiff.  But  if  it  is  impossible  logo  and 
return  within  thirty  days,  the  debt  may  be  levied  at 
oni  e  from  cither  lands  or  movables,  the  creditor  ta- 
king the  proper  oath,  unless  this  is  waived  by  a 
clause  in  the  bond.  In  such  cases  the  following 
facts  must  be  proved:  (1)  that  the  bond  is  authen- 
tic; (2)  that  the  debtor  abides  at  a  place  too  far  for 
service  and  return  within  thirty  days;  (3)  that  the 
property  to  be  levied  upon  belongs  to  the  debtor 
(Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  106;  Maimon- 
ides. -  Vad,"  Malweh,  xiii.). 

L.  N.  D. 

FOREST:  In  the  English  versions  the  word 
"  forest"  is  employed  for  the  rendering  of  four  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  (1)  "ya'ar,"  which  occurs 
more  than  forty  times;  (2)  "horesh,"  five  times; 
(3)  "horeshah."  once;  and  (4)  "  pardes,"once.  The 
sense  of  "ya'ar"  (LXX.  dpv/tdc;  Vulg.  "silva," 
"saltus")  is  now  generally  explained,  from  the  Ara- 
bic "wa'ar,"  to  be  "rough"  (as  of  a  road  or  of  a 
tract  of  land). 

From  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Palestine 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  forest  growth  in 
the  Biblical  period.  The  following  arc  the  forests 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible: 

1.  The  "forest  of  Ephraim"  ("ya'ar  Efrayim"), 
where  Absalom  perished  (II  Sam.  xviii.  ti,  R.  V.I. 
It  was  cast  of  the  .Ionian,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Mahanaim  in  Gilead.  The  name  "Ephraim  " 
Is  certainly  surprising  lor  the  location. 

2.  The  "forest  of  Hareth"  ("ya'ar  Ilarct  "),  in  the 
1  mil  of  Judah,  where  David  sought  refuge  on  his 
return  from  Moab  1 1  Sam.  xxii.  5). 

3.  The  forest  (" ya'ar ")  on  the  road  from  Jericho 
to  Beth-el,  whence  the  bears  came  out  that  avenged 
Elisha  (II  Kings  ii.  24).  It  was  probably  situated 
along  the  present  "W'adi  al-Kelt. 

4.  The  forest  ("ya'ar"')  where,  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the    Philistines,    the    Israelites    found   the 

honey  (I Sam.  xiv.  25).  See,  however. 
Principal  Wellhausen,  and  also  Klosteiiuann. 
Forests  of  Driver,  and  Budde,  in  their  commen- 
the  Bible,    tariea  ad  loe. 

5.  The   forest    ("horesh")  in   which 
Jotham  built  forts  and  towers  ill  Chron.  x.wii.  4) 

must  have  been  in  I  be  lie  in  ii  tail  is  of  Judah.  in  high 
[lues  suitable  for  observation,  very  likely,  as  well 
us  for  defense,  and  consequently  can  not  have  been 
mole  than  a  copse  of  low  growth. 

(i.  The  forest  ("horeshah")  in  "the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,"  where  David  took  refuge  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 
18,  19).  This  was  probably  a  crest  of  the  mountain 
(Gesenius,  "HandwOrterbuch,"  11th  ed.)  or  a  copse 
( Klostennann.  Commentary  ad  lor.);  and  "Hore- 
shah "  seems  to  have  been  its  proper  name 
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7.  The  "forest  of  the  south  "("  ya'ar  ha-negeb  " ; 
Ezek.  xx.  46),  which  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

8.  The  "  king's  forest"  (Neh.  ii.  8) ;  this  was  a  reser- 
vation or  park  rather  than  a  forest  proper;  such,  at 
lca>t.  is  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  word 
"panics"  (see  Gesenius,  "Thesaurus").     It  might 

hav iginated  from  tlie  plantation  of  cedars  winch 

Solomon  made  "to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that 
are  iii  the  lowland"  (II  Chron.  ix.  >'7,  R.  V.). 

The  passage  just  quoted  shows  that  the  forests 
nr  groves  of  sycamores  from  which  the  city  of 
Sycaminum  (the  modern  Haifa)  was  named  were  in 
existence  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  written. 

The  name  "Kirjath-jearim "  (Josh.  ix.  17  and 
often  elsewhere)  means  "the  city  of  forests";  but 
this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  it  was  so  named  from  the  presence  of  forests 
around  oraboutit,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  such  forests 
were  still  in  existence  during  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Hebrews.  In  Isa.  Ixv.  10  the  Septuagint 
translates  "Sharon"  by  6.pvfi6c;  but  this  is  also  too 
weak  a  basis  for  assuming  the  presence  of  forests 
in  that  plain,  except,  however,  in  post-Biblical  times 
(comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  758). 

Existing  Forests  in  Palestine :  There  are 
now  two  important  centers  of  forests  in  Palestine, 
one  in  Galilee  and  one  in  Gilead.  By  "Galilee"  is 
understood  the  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  from  a  line  running  through 
Janin  in  the  south  to  another  line  running  through 
Tibain  in  the  north.  Over  13  per  cent  of  that  area 
is  wooded,  this  percentage  being  almost  equally  di- 
vided  between  open  and  dense  forests  (7  per  cent 
and  6  per  cent  respectively).  Of  the  latter  one- 
fourth  consists  of  high  wood,  and  three-fourths  of 
low.  For  details  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the 
forests  (Mount  Carmel  and  the  hills  east  and  north 
of  Nazareth),  or  the  species  therein  occurring  (Qui 
cut.  i-ijccifera,  it>.  ^-Eailojis,  Arbutus  vmedo,  A.  An- 
draehne,  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Gwatonia 
Two  Main    Siligua,  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  Phillyrea 

Centers  Media,  etc.),  see  Anderlind  in  "Z.  D. 
of  Forest.  P.  V."  1885.  In  Gilead,  from  the 
Shari'at  al-Manadirah  (ancient  Yar- 
muk)  to  the  Wadi  Sarka  (ancient  Jabbok),  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  portion  of  that  region,  there 
is  an  abundant  growth  of  oak  forests.  The  trei  8  be 
long  to  the  same  species  asthoseof  Galilee,  but  they 
are  c if  a  much  finer  growth.  South  of  the  Wadi  Sarka 
the  upper  range  of  Gileadisoak  and  arbutus;  the 
central,  arbutus  and  fir;  the  lower,  valonia-oak  (Q. 
The  ilex  occurs  throughout  (see  Stanley  . 
"Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  390).  Outside  of  these 
two  great  centers  then-  are  no  forests  proper  of  any 
extent.  Trees  are  East  disappearing  from  the  Jaulan 
(anc  Gaulanitis),  once  densely  wooded  (see  Schu- 
macher, "The  Jaulan."  p.  15).  In  the  vast  territory 
of  Bashan  the  oaks,  for  which  it  was  famous  in 
Biblical  limes,  though  still  plentiful,  are  too  much 
scattered  to  constitute  forests.  Amnion,  in  the 
south,  is  outside  of  the  range  of  forests. 

North  of  Jerusalem  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel,  and 
easi  and  southeast  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of 
treesof  natural  growth.     West  of  Jerusalem  there 


are  two  small  forests  (Si  and  13  acres  respectively) 
of   pines  (Pinus    Halepensis;    see   Anderlind,    I.e.). 

Southwest  of  Jerusalem  there  is  slid 
Smaller  a  fair  proportion  of  thickets  or  copsi  3 
Areas.       consisting  mainly  of  the  species  Que) 

cus  coccifera,  Arbutus,  and  Pistacia 
Lentiscus.  All  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  a 
terrace  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  runs  a  thick  jun- 
gle, once  the  haunt  of  lions  (Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44-  16 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tamarisks  and  willows.  l'i 
nally,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  straggling  coppices  of 
Turkey  oaks  (Quercus  Cerris)  mark  the  site  of  the 
forest  mentioned  by  Strabo  (see  above),  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  "forest  of  Arsuf,"or  '"  Arsur," 
became  famous,  during  the  Crusades,  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Kings  Richard  I.  of  England  and  Guy  of 
Jerusalem  overSaladin  (1191). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bitlll ; 
Stanley.  Sinai  and  Palestine;  Pest.  Fl»ra  of  Syria,  Paies- 
line,  and  Sinai;  Anderliad,  Einfluss  der  Qebirgswalr 
dungen  tm  NGrdHchen  Palastina,  etc..  Id  '/..  D.  /'.  v.  1885; 
Bulil.  Geographic  <ii s  Allen  Paiastina;  Benzine,-,-,  Airii. 

E.  G.  H.  II.    II. 

FORFEITURE.  See  Confiscation  and  For- 
feiture. 

FORGERY  :  The  act  of  falsely  making  or  ma- 
terially altering,  with  intent  to  defraud,  any  wri- 
ting which,  if  genuine,  might  be  of  legal  efficacy  or 
the  foundation  of  legal  liability.  The  Mosaic  law, 
intended  mainly  for  an  agricultural  people,  in  gen- 
eral makes  little  mention  of  the  legal  status  of  docu- 
ments. While  it  provides  punishments  for  deceit  in 
selling  (Lev.  xxv.  14),  for  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures (Lev.  xix.  3~>,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16),  it  makes 
no  provision  against  forgery.  The  Rabbis,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  to  institute  laws  and  regu 
tat  ions  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  legal 
documents,  so  as  to  make  forgery  impossible.  But 
even  they  did  not  attempt  to  set  any  definite  pun- 
ishment for  it. 

A  legal  document,  whether  a  promissory  note,  a 
deed  of  sale  or  of  gift,  a  will,  or  a  marriage  con- 
tract, had  to  be  written  on  material  upon  which  any 
erasure  could  be  instantly  recognized;  and  if  it  \\a> 
not  written  upon  such  material,  the  document  was 
invalid,  even  if  it  was  to  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately (Git.  '"-Mi;  compare  Jer.  xxxii.  14).  A  space 
of  two  lines,  left  between  the  body  of  the  document 
and  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses,  invalidated  the 
document;  for  it  was  apprehended  that  some  addi- 
tion might  be  made  in  such  space  which  might 
change  the  character  of  the  document.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  witnesses  could  not  always  sign  so  close  to 
the  body  of  the  document  that  not  even  the  space  ol 

one  line  would  be  left,  the  Kabbis  laid  down  the  law 

that  anything  written  in  the  last  line  had  no  bind- 
ing force,  and  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a  sum- 
mary or  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  document 
(B.  B.  161b;  "Yad."  Malweh,  xxvii.  3,  4;  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  44.  1;  45,  6). 

If,  at  the  writing  of  the  document,  some  mistake 
occurred  which  necessitated  erasure  or  crossing  out, 
the  mistake  had  to  be  noted  and  explained  at  the 
end  of  the  document,  above  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses.  A  word  expressing  a  number  from  three 
to  nine  should  not  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
where,  hv  an   addition  of  a  letter  or  two,  the  sum 
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might  be  increased,  as  the  number  yfap  i  'slialosli'' 
=  3),  which  could  easily  be  made  into  D'i."^;." 
("sheloshim  "  =  80)  by  the  addition  of  o\  The  mum 
shoulil  never  be  expressed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
(each  of  which  has  its  numerical  value),  but  shoulil 
be  written  out  in  winds  (B.  I!.  167a;  Maimonides, 
I.e.  p.  13;  rjoshen  Mishpat,  12,  1;  44,  5). 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  1 1n:  apprehension 
of  fi  i]  -•  iy  still  existed  ;  and  the  debtor  could  easily 
free  himself  from  payment  through  the  plea  thai 
the  document  was  forged.  In  such  a  case  the  court 
entirely  disregarded  the  existence  of  the  document, 
con  ideringit  merely  as  an  oral  claim  ("milwah  'al 
pen"),  when  only  the  rabbinic  oath  ("hesset  ")  was 
Imposed.  The  Rabbis,  thi  n  fore,  i  stablished  a  new 
institution  with  regard  to  promissory  notes,  namely, 
the  confirmation  of  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses 
by  a  competent  court  ("kiyyum  shetarot"),  through 
which  the  document  assumed  the  character  of  a 
judicial  decision,  and  after  which  no  plea  of  forgery 
was  admitted  (see  E\  cdenci 

The  Rabbis  provided  no  special  punishment  for 
the  forger.  Some  authorities  would  disqualify  him 
from  being  a  witness  or  from  being  believed  on  his 
oath;  but  this  opinion  is  not  generally  accepted  (see 
Ifiiani  Soi,  i,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  89,  quoted  in  Pithe 
Tcshubah  to  Hoshen  Mishpat,  84,   17).     Still  he  fell 

under  suspicion,  and  the  court  was  warned  to  ex- 
amine with  greater  0,0-  any  document,  lie  might 
produce,  If  two  witnesses  testified  that  a  person 
asked  them  to  forge  a  document,  any  document  pro 
'in,  ,  d  by  such  person  was  considered  forged,  and  lie 
,  henceforth  establish  his  claim  only  through 
tin-   testimony  of  witnesses  I  Hoshen    Mishpat,  67,  2, 

1  erles'  glos  The  court  was  permitted  to  em- 
ploy violent  means,  even  public  chastisement,  to 
compel  the  forger  to  confess  his  guilt  (B.  15.  167a ; 
comp.   Hoshen  Mishpat,  I-.  '■'•.  see  also  Clerical 

i.   ,.    i  'i    /',./,..  ,o  ,  hi.  Budapest,  1879. 
s.  s.  J.    11.    (J. 

FORGIVENESS  Ci£3:  Deut.xxi.8;  Jer.  xviii. 

I'-,  Ixxviii.  88;   ns2     I   Kings  viii.  80  et  seg. ; 

Lev.  i\.  20  Dan.ix.9;  x-J';    Gen.  I.  17;  Ex. 

\.  IT.  I  Sam,  sv.  35,  \\\.  28):    Forgiveness  is  one 

of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  Fhwh:   "to  the  Lord 

God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness"  (Dan,  i\. 

9;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  i>-7:  Num.  xiv.  I8etseg.;  Ps. 
lxx.wi.  5;  Jonah  iv.  2).     The  condition  essenti 
(hnis  forgiveness  of  iniquity  is,  as  the  contexts  of 
the  passo  ,  ,1  show  ,rep  ntance on  the  pan 

i, i  the  8i ■  lor  the  offense  committed.     A  further 

essential  condition  is  tin-  intention  to  avoid  rep 
etition  of  th,-  oil',  ,,.,  The  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions restores  the  sinner  to  his  right  relation  toward 
Yiiwu.  "I. ei  the  wicked  forsake  his  way.  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  ami  let  him  return 

unto  the    Lord,  ami    he  nil!    hive   mercy  upon  him; 

ami   to  out   <  lod,  for  he  will  abund  intlj    pardon 
(Isa    Iv.  7;   comp.  Amos  v.  it;   Jer   iii    II  ,'  seg. ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  21  etseq.,  xxxiii.  11  '.'I.  Hosea  xiv   I    i>. 

"  For   thou.   Lord,  ail    g I.    and    read}    to    li  i] 

and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
thee  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  ."> .  comp.  lx\  viii    88) 
Under  the  sacrificial  system  as  found  in  Leviticus 


repentance  and  atonement  are  represented  by  the 

animal  sacrifice  which  a  priest  offers  for  the  sinner 

Hut  the  forgiveness  to  be  attained  through  the  sac- 
rifice is  only  for  sins  committed  unintentionally,  and 
for  ignorance  that  has  caused  ritual  defilement  No 
sacrifice  could  atone  for  wilful  offenses.  "But  he 
that  sins  knowingly  .  .  .  blasphemes  Ymvii:  he 
shall  be  CUt  oil'  from  among  his  people"  (Num.  xv. 
:;"  li' I''  I  The  main  passage  referring  to  sin-offer 
ingsisfound  in  Lev.  iv.-v.  18  (comp  Num.  w.  22 
''■",  I.  In  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  repentance  is 
wholly  based  upon  change  of  heart  Forgiveness  is 
a  free  act  of  God's  mercy  and  grace  (Micah  vii.  is. 
i9;  l's.  <iii.  :!;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  3-1;  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25 etseq.;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xvii.  20 ei  seg.,  xviii.  lli 

The  Bible,  which  regards  all  nun  a-  created  in  the 
image  of  God  (Gen.  i.  27)  ami  makes  holiness  the 
corner-stone  of  iis  ethical  teachings,  warns  against 
all  manner  of  haired  and  vengeance  (Lev.  xix.  2,  17, 
18).  This  idea  is  also  the  hasis  of  the  Talmudic  dic- 
tum, "For  certain  sins  repentance  gives  a  respite, 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  atones;  hut  he  who  sins 
against  his  neighbor  must  first  he  reconciled  to  him'' 
I  Vonia  85b). 

Not  only  should  one  nol  harbor  hatred  and  venge- 
ance in  his  heart,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  help  his 
enemy,  which  certainly  presupposes  forgiveness  of 
him  i  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5). 

In  the  Wisdom  literature  and  the  Talmud  espe- 
cially are  found  many  beautiful  teachings  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  one's  enemies  (see  Prov.  xxv. 
•-'1;  wiv.  17,2!/;  D.ut.  xxxii.  I!,"i;  Prov.  XX  22; 
Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxviii.  1). 

"Be  of  the  persecuted  and  not  of  the  persecutors" 
(B,  K.  '.CIl').  "Who  is  strong Y  lie  who  turns  an 
enemy  into  a  friend  "  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxiii.).  "If  a  friend 
be  in  need  of  your  aid  to  unload  a  burden,  and  an 
enemy  to  help  him  load,  assist  first  the  enemy,  that 
the  desire  for  hatred  may  be  stilled  in  you"  (15.  M.  32). 

There  are  many  passages  in  Biblical  and  post 
Biblical  literature  that   promise  special  favor  from 

I    'o  him  who  is  merciful  and   forgiving   to   his 

fellow  men  (see  II  Sam.  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xviii,  25;  see 
also  Compassion).  "He  who  has  pity  for  men  to 
him  God  will  be  merciful"  ('Er,  xvii.  72;  comp 
Vonia  28).  "He  who  has  mercy  for  his  fellow  men 
belongs  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  "  (iie/.ah  ::-j 
■  omp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxviii   2). 

e.  C.  A.  G. 

FORLI  (pTJ-ns,  »fcfiD):  City  in  the  Romagna, 
Italy.  If  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  connec 
tion  with  Jewish  history  by  Hillel  of  Verona,  who 

lived  al    Forli  for  some    lime  aboul    1290,  and    there 

wrote  his  circular  letter  to   Maestro  Gaio  and  his 
work  "Tagmuleha  Nefesb."    The  community  then 

M  lo  have  been  a  small  one.  for  llillel  fell  like 
an  exile,  rarely  receiving  new  s  of  I  he  mil  side  world 
The  Community  continued  to  exist,  however,  and  in 
1878  a  Mishneh  Tot  ah  was  sold  there  lo  |{.  .lekul  hiel 
I.  \liii',|or,,i  ForliiCod  Oxford  \"  601  I  Forlihe- 
mi,  uoted  through  the  congress  of  representatives 
from  the  communities  oi  Rome,  Padua,  Ferrara,  1!" 
Romagna,  and  Tuscany,  held  there  May  is 
ills  [n  conformity  with  the  resolutions  formulated 
at  Bologna  in  Dec,  Ilia  ii  was  decided  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Pope  Martin  V.  at   Rome  to  obtain 
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from  him  new  privileges  and  confirmation  of  the  old 
ones  A  tax  of  H  ducats  on  every  1,000  ducats  in 
money  and  real  estate  was  levied  upon  the  communi- 
ties in  order  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  this  em- 
bassy and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  common 
good;  the  individual  members,  with  the  exception 
of  those  receiving  alms,  were  also  taxed  4  to  H 
ducats,  according  to  their  means.  Provisions  were 
likewise  made  for  regulating  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  the  organization  of  the  communities. 

The  same  congress  issued  several  decrees  pertain- 
ing to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  communities,  which 
were  evidently  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  elevate 
their  moral  tone,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  attract  the  attention  or  the 
envy  of  the  Christian  population.  The  people  were 
f ,  >rbi(  I'  lento  play  cards  or  dice  or  to  permit  the  same 
to  be  played  in  their  houses;  men  and  women  alike 
were  forbidden  to  wear  luxurious  garments  or  orna- 
ments, or  to  go  through  the  streets  together  in  large 
numbers;  display  at  banquets  and  family  festivals 
and  the  pompous  escort  of  brides  were  greatly  re- 
stricted; sexual  immorality  in  particular  was  se- 
verely condemned.  These  decrees  were  to  remain  in 
force"  till  the  end  of  5186  (=  1426);  all  violations 
wen-  to  be  punished  bylines  or  by  excommunica- 
tion; and  the  men  were  held  responsible  for  the 
women.  The  decrees  were  signed  by  the  Jews  of 
Forli  as  well  as  by  the  foreign  delegates. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
community  of  Forli.  It  doubtless  shared  the  vari(  d 
fortunes  of  the  other  Jews  in  the  Pontifical  States  in 
the  sixteenth  century  (compare  Bologna),  and  was 
dissolved  when  the  Jews  were  expelled.  Nor  did 
any  Jews  return  to  the  city. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Forli  are 
known-  Elijah  b.  Menahem  Alatrini;  Moses  b.  Je- 
kuihiel  lletez.  a  member  of  the  Zifroni  family,  who 
in  1383  copied  for  David  b.  Solomon  Rofe  the  Codex 
Ahnanzi  No.  79;  Elijah  b.  Moses  Alatrini,  who 
copied  (1889)  MS.  de  Rossi  No.  286  for  Moses  b. 
Daniel  of  Forli;  Aaron  Strassburg,  1486;  Elias  b. 
Isaac  cla  Mestre,  who  wrote  a  mathematical  work  in 
1497  (Codex  Michael.  No.  185);  Solomon  b.  Eliakim 
Finzi.  rabbi  at  Forli  in  1536;  Eliezer  b.  Benjamin 
Finzi  of  Arezzo.  rabbi  in  1587;  and  aboutthe  same 
time  Abraham  b.  Daniel  da  Modcna  and  Asher  b. 
Isaiah  da  Montagna  occupied  the  rabbinate. 

in, raphy:  On  Hillel  "t  Verona, comp.  Tagmulehar-Ne- 

(,<li  e.i  Lyck,  Introduction ;  "n  'lie  congress  at  BorH,  <'[■'" 
.h<i„ :,,  h,, it,  llebr.  text,  pp.  53  el  seq-i  <>n  »Qe  rabbis,  Mor- 
tara,  India  .  T    -., 

,;.  I-  L. 

FORMON,  ZADDIK  BEN  JOSEPH  :  Turk- 
ish Talmudist  and  translator  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  translated  Bahya's  "Hobot 
ha  Lebabot "  intoJudseo-Spanish  (Ladino)  under  the 
title  "  Obligacion  de  los  Coracones."  It  was  pub- 
lished the  first  time  in  Roman  characters  by  David 
Pardo  (Amsterdam.  1610),  who  represented  that  he 
was  himself  th.  translator.  Filrst  ("Bibl.  Jud."i. 
78,  iii.  117)  attributesthe  translation  to  Joseph  I'ardo, 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam.  There  also  exists  an  edition 
in  Hebrew  characters  (Venice,  1713).  Formon  is 
quoted  in  the  responsa  of  his  contemporary  Solo- 
mon Cohen  (ii..  No    11s 


Bibliography:  Contort.-.  !<■„,  h,,-i>,,n,t, p :;sm:  steinsrhnel- 
der  Cut.  »'»"•  col.  iUi;  idem.  Jewish  Literatim-,  p.  £J4. 
j  M.  Sel. 

FORMSTECHER,  SOLOMON:  Germanrabbi; 
born  at  Offenbach  Julv  28,  lsus;  died  there  April 
24,  1889.  After  graduating  (Ph.D.  1831)  from  the 
Gi'essen  University,  he  settled  in  his  native  city  as 
preacher,  succeeding  Rabbi  Metz  in  1842;  he  filled 
this  office  until  his  death.  During  his  long  inin- 
istry  he  strove  to  harmonize  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  Jews  with  the  requirements  of 
modern  civilization.  His  aims  were  expressed  at 
Brunswick,  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  Breslau,  and 
Cassel  in  the  conferences  of  the  German  rabbis. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  "  Religion  des 
Geistes"  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1841).  Itcontaina 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Judaism. 
The  author  endeavors  to  demonstrate  that  Judaism 
was  a  necessaiv  manifestation,  and  that  its  evolution 
tends  in  the  direction  of  a  universal  religion  for  civi- 
lized mankind.  Judaism,  in  contrast  with  paganism, 
considers  the  Divinity  to  be  a  Being  separate  from 
nature,  and  allows  no  doubt  of  God's  existence. 
Consequently  any  theogouy,  any  emanation,  any 
dualism  must  be  rejected.  Formstecher  concludes 
his  work  with  a  history  of  Judaism  which  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  Jewish  religious  philosophy. 

Formstecher's  other  works  are : "  Zwolf  Predigten," 
Wiirzburg,  1833;  "Israelitischcs  Andachtsbuchlein 
zur  Erweiterung  und  Ausbildung  der  Ersten  Reli- 
giosenGefuhleundBegriffe,"  Offenbach,  1836;  "Mo- 
saischeReligionslehre,"Giessen,  1860;  "  Buchenstcin 
und  Cohnberg,"  a  novel.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1863;  "Israel's  Klage  und  Israel's  Trost,"  Offen- 
bach' 1835;  "T'ebcr  das  Wcsen  und  liber  den  Fort- 
gang  der  Israelitischcn  Gottesverehrung."  Form- 
stecher contributed  to  many  periodicals,  and  edited 
in  1859,  in  collaboration  with  L.  Stein,  the  period- 
ical "  DerFreitagabend,"  and  in  1861,  with  K.  Klein, 
the  "  Israelitische  "VVochenschrift." 
Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibltathek  JUdtscher  Kamtl- 
redner,  ii.  137.  j    gn 

FORNARAKI  AFFAIR  :  Accusation  of  ritual 
murder  which   was   made   in  Egypt  in  1881,  and 
which  agitated  the  European  press  for  nine  months. 
On  May  18, 1881,  Evangeli  Fornaraki,  a  Greek  child, 
disappeared  in  Alexandria,  and  after  some  time  the 
body  was  found  on  the  seashore.     An  international 
commission  cousistingof  thirty-four  doctors  and  the 
delegates  of  all  the  consuls  examined  the  case,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Greeks,  agreed  that  the 
child  had  met  with  an  accidental  death.     This  was 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  grainsof  sand  were 
found  in  the  lungs,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
child  was  living  at  the  moment  it  fell  into  the  sea. 
Nevertheless,   a  Jewish  family  named  Baruch,  of 
Creek  nationality,  was  accused  by  the  Greeks  ol  a 
ritual  crime,  and  despite  the  declarations  of  the  com- 
mission, the  publication  of  a  letter  of  protest  by  Jo- 
achim III.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  May  13. 
and  a  medical  refutation  by  the  Paris  University,  the 
members  of  the  Baruch  family  were  transported  to 
Corfu  imprisoned,  and  ill-treated.     On  Jan.  4,  188-, 
however,  they  were  Ereed  by  the  Corfu  tribunal. 
Bibliography:  BuUetin  411.  inr  1881.  pp.  64-fl9 ;  1KB.  pp.  38-®. 
D.  M    FBi 
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FORNICATION  :  Cohabitation  between  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  and  an  unmarried  woman. 
While  the  common  law  speaks  of  intercourse  be- 
tween a  married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  as 
adultery,  followed  herein  by  many  American  stat- 
utes which  grant  a  divorce  for  the  "adultery  of  the 
husband, "  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment uses  the  word  "  fornication  "four  times,  always 
In  a  figurative  sense,  [n  the  New  Testament  it  stands 
for  the  Greek  irdpveia  ;  and  as  a  husband  Is  bidden  oot 
to  divorce  his  wife  except  for  this  offense,  the  word 
is  there  evidently  an  equivalent  for  "adultery." 

Fornication  is  the  same  in  Jewishas  in  the  ( 

mon  law.  It  is  a  much  lighter  offense  than  Adul- 
tery or  Incest,  in  which  both  participants  are  pun- 
ished n  i'h  death. 

As  to  the  gravity  of  this  offense  there  is  difference 
of  opinion.  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  is  (A.  V.  IT)  says: 
"There  shall  be  no  harlot  ["kedeshah"]  ofthedaugh- 
tcrs  of  Israel."  A  kedeshah  is.  according  to  rah 
binic  commentators,  a  woman  who  sells  herself  to 
every  comer,  and  stands  far  apart  from  the  virgin 
who  is  "enticed"or  seduced  (Ex.  xxii.  1G).  The 
former  is  liable  to  flagellation,  as  breaking  a  nega- 
tive law;  the  latter  is  treated  as  the  injured  party, 

to  whom  the  seducer  must  make  amends;  and  the 
seducer  is  not  liable  to  stripes,  for  his  penalty  is 
named;  he  must  marry  the  girl  if  her  father  will 
consent. 

The  standard  edition  of  the  Si  fie  on]  teuteronomy 
xxiii.  is  throws  no  light  on  the  text;  but  an  old 
manuscript  of  this  work,  referred  to  in  Maggid 
Moshneh  in  a  gloss  on  Maimonides'  "  Yad."  [shut,  i. 

4,  says  that  the  text  intends  to  forbid  any  sexual  in- 
tercourse between  a  man  and  a  woman  not  bis  wife. 

Maimonides  himself  (t'ft.)  holds  that  as  a  mattei  ol 
Mosaic  law  both  parties  an'  liable  to  stripes.  Abra- 
ham ben  David  dissents,  taking  the  ground  that  a 
woman  who  gives  herself  ox  er  to  only  one  man  is  not 

a  kede-hali.  but  a  concubine  ("  pillegesh  ").  according 

to  the  Bible  (see  II  Sam.  v.  18) — a  wife  without  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal    and  without   jointure  (see 

lii  I  ilixil  I—  and    thai    neither  she   nor  her   lover   is 

guilty   of  any  Scriptural   offense.      The  Shulhan 
Lruk  (Eben  ba-'Ezer,  26,  1)  takes  a  middle  ground, 

admitting  that  the  case  in  question  does  not  fall  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  kedeshah  "but  asserting  that, 
in  the  interest  of  modesty,  both  are  forbidden  by 
custom  and  rabbinical  law,  and  should  be  repressed, 
if  need  be,  by  the  Infliction  of  Btripes  ("  makkat  mar- 
dut  ").  It  iseven  forbidden  to  be  alone  wit  h  a  woman 
in  a  room  (i.b.  22,  2). 

Intercourse  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  Israel  with  a 
Gentile,  or  with  a  foreign  slave,  with  whom  there 
can  be  no  valid  betrothal,  is  discussed  by  the  au- 
thorities in  a  twofold   aspect:   (1)  If   the  relation  is 

permanent,  making  them  in  fait  husband  ami  wife, 

it    comes   under  the   lead   of   fornication   only  in   so 

far  as  Jewish  law  does  not  n  cognize  such  a  relation 
as  a  true  marriage;  the  main  objection,  however, 

arises  in  the  religious  interest  of  the  children  (see 
Ex.  xxxiv.  Hi).  (2)  <  lasual  cohabitation.  whi(  h  stands 
on  different  ground.  The  Mishnab  (Sanh,  i\.  to 
names  him  "who  cohabits  with  a  Syrian  woman" 
(with  a  Gentile,  an    idol-worshiper)  among   those 

wh the  Zealots  may  strike  down;   and   while  this 


rule,  based  on  the  example  of  Zimri  and  Phinehas 
i  Num.  xxv.  7  i.  was  rendered  harmless  by  impossible 
conditions,  the  rabbinical  courts  under  an  institu- 
tion of  the  llastnoneans.  attested  in  the  Babylonian 

Talmud  by  twoof  the  later  sages  (Sanh.  8Ai),  would 
consider  such  an  olleiider  as  deserving  punishment 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  one  of  them  being  that 

of  implied  idol-worship.  This  is  based  on  the 
words  nf  the  prophet  Malachi  (ii.  11,  Ilcbr):  "For 
Judah  has  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  which 

he  loved,  and  has  cohabited  with  |"ba'al"]  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god." 

I..    N.    I). 

FORSTENHEIM,  ANNA:  Austrian  writer 
and  poetess;  born  at  Agram  Sept.  21,  1846;  died  at 
Vienna  Oct.  19,  1889.  She  went  to  Vienna  in  l^tiT. 
and  founded  there  the  Society  of  Women  Writers 
and  Artists,  of  which  she  was  the  treasurer.  She 
wrote  the  following  works:  "Catarina  Cornaro."  a 
drama,  1875 ;  " Der  Zauberring  des  Herzens,"  novel 
in  3  vols..  1880;  "Ein  NY  lies  Furstenthum  in  Alter 
Zcil,"  1SN2;  "Der  Wait  Wan."  a  comedy,  1882;  "Die 
Scheme  Melusine,"  1883;  "Manoli,"  epic  poem.  1883 
Bibliography:  LudwigKisentierp,  Das  ucixUui  it'ivn.i.  123. 
s.  M.  Ski- 

FORT  SMITH.  SeeABKANSAS. 
FORT  WAYNE.  See  Indiana. 
FORT  WORTH.     See  Texas. 

FORTI  (CHASCHETTO,  ILTpm).  BARUCH 
TJZZIEL  BEN  BARUCH:  Italian  rabbi  and  editor; 
lived  at  Ferrara  and  Mantua  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "Forti"  is  the  Italian  translation  of  "lla/ak." 
the  name  of  a  Hebrew  family  to  which  Baruch 
1  zziel  belonged;  the  Italian  diminutive  "Chaschet- 
to"  was  formed  afterward.  On  .May  22,  1564, 
Forti  was  named  chief  rabbi  of  Mantua,  lb  is 
iiuoted  as  an  authority  by  several  prominent  rabbis. 

as  Moses  [sserles  (Res] sa.  No.  3(5)   and   Mei'r   of 

I'ailua  (Itcsponsa,  No.  9).  Forti  edited  Isaac  Abra 
vain  Is  "  Ma'yene  ha  Yeshu'ah."  to  which  he  added 

a  preface  consisting  of  Abravanel's  biography  (Fer- 
rara, 1551) and  -Moses  Alasbkar's  strict ureson  Shem- 
Tob's  "Sefer  ha  Emunot"  (ib.  1556).  He  also  sup 
plied  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  Mishneh  Torah 
(Venice,  1586). 

nun. rapid  :  Michael,  Oi   ha  iimniini.  No.  631;  Zunz,  In 

Kin  in  ihnKii.  \.  155;  Carmoly,  In  Ofar  .\ihnniil,  n.  62; 

Uortara,  Indict .  p.  'M, 

ii.  M.  Si  i . 

FORTI,  HORTENSIUS  (JOHANAN) 
HAZAK:  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity ;  lived  in 

the  sixteenth  century;  born  at  Ooiima.  and  settled 
at  Prague  under  Maximilian  11.  He  wrote  "  Dikduk 
l.eshoii  Kodesh,"  a  Hebrew  grammar,  Prague,  1564- 
1586,  and  "De.Mystica  Literarum  Signiflcatione,"  in 
which  he  expatiates  on  the  different  ways  of  wri 
ling  the  Holy  Name;  the  latter  work  was  published 
bj    Kircher  in  his  "QSdipuS  .Egypliacus,"  ii. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Wolf,  llilil.  Hi  hi:  ill..  No.  S21 ;  Steliiselineliler. 
Cat.  Bodl,  ool.  888. 
.i.  M.  Si  i 

FORTIS,  LEONE:  Italian  critic,  journalist. 
and  dramatist ;    born  at   Triesl  (let    ."i,   1888;    died  at 

Milan  1895.     lie  was  baptized  while  a  child,  ami 


Fortress 
Fould 
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educated  at  Padua.  In  his  early  youth  he  wrote 
poems  and  a  story  entitled  "Luigia."  In  1848 
he  was  exiled  to  Triest  for  having  written  the 
drama  "La  Duchessadi  Praslin."  He  subsequently 
went  to  Venire,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  he  founded 
the  papers  "II  Vero  Operaio"  and  "  II  Pungolo"; 
the  latter,  however,  was  suppressed.  In  1850, 
again  exiled  to  Triest,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
Ian t  to  Turin.  In  1866  he  founded  "II  Corriere 
della "Venezia " ;  in  1870,  "La  Nuova  Roma."  His 
dramas  include:  "Camoens, "  "Cuorc  ed  Arte,"  "In- 
dustria  e  Speculazione." 

Bibi.iocrapht:  De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biografico. 
s.  U.  C. 

FORTRESS  :  A  permanent  fort  or  fortified  place. 
The  Israelites,  when  advancing  into  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan,  found  a  considerable  number  of 
walled  cities  and  fortresses  which  they  could  not 
conquer  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28;  Josh.  xiv.  12). 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  settle  in  open 
places;  and  when  attacked  they  retired  into  forests 
and  caves  (I  Sam.  xiii.  6).  Becoming  more  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  war,  they  succeeded — especially 
in  the  time  of  the  Kings — in  conquering  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Canaanites,  among  them  Jerusalem. 
David  fortified  the  captured  city  anew,  i.e.,  the  so- 
called  "city  of  David,"  on  the  steep  eastern  lull  (II 
Sam.  v.  9;  I  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  15,  xi.  27).  According 
to  II  Chron.  xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  14,  Hezekiah  and  Ma- 
nasseh  were  the  first  to  surround  with  a  wall  the  rest 
of  the  city  also.  Later  the  Maccabeans  and  Hero- 
dians  built  a  third  wall  around  it  on  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  Israelites  built  new  fortresses 
("  mibzar,"  "  kiryah  bezurah,"  "  kin  at 

Principal  'oz  ")afterthe  pattern  of  theCanaanite 
Fortresses,  fortresses,  especially  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  approaches  to 
the  country.  Thus  Solomon  erected  Hazor  and 
Megiddo  as  a  protection  against  enemies  from  the 
northeast;  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  and  Baalath  against 
those  from  the  coast  on  the  west;  and  Tadmor  (Ta- 
mar)  against  those  from  Idumea  (I  Kings  ix.  15,  17 
i  /  Si '/. ).  Asa  fortified  Geba  and  Mizpah  against  the 
northern  kingdom  (I  Kings  xv.  21  et  seg.).  Accord- 
ing io  II  Chron.  xi.  5  et  seq.,  Rehoboam  fortified 
fifteen  lilies  to  the  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem  as 
a  protection  against  Egypt,  In  the  northern  king- 
dom Jeroboam  fortified  ShechemandPenuel(I  Kings 
xii  25).  Baasha  tried  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  point 
of  attack  on  the  southern  kingdom;  but  Asa  pulled 
down  the  half  -finished  I'ortilication-w  alls  and  used 
the  materia]  for  fortifying  Geba  and  Mizpah  (I 
Kings  xv  16  et  seg.).  The  strongesi  fortress  of  the 
northern  kingdom  was  undoubtedly  Samaria,  which 
had  been  built  by  Omri  on  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
which  tin-  Assyrians  were  able  to  capture  only  after 
a  three  years'  siege  (II  Kings  xvii.  5).  In  later  times 
the  Maccabeans  especially  built  a  number  of  for- 
tresses, some  of  which,  as  Beth-zur,  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees;  and  Others, 
as  Jotapata,  Masada,  and  Macha-rus,  in  the  great 
Jewish  war  (66-78). 

All  these  fortresses  were  surrounded  by  walls 
("homah")  composed  of  large  blocks  of  rock,  often 
without  any  cement.     These  walls  were  generally 


so  wide  that  not  only  the  guards  could  stand  upon 
them,  but  also  large  numbers  of  people  (Isa.  xxxvi. 
11;  Neh.  xii.  31  et  seq.;  I  Mace.  xiii.  45).  Fre- 
quently they  had  battlements  ("piunot,  "  II  Chron. 
xx vi.  15;  "shemashot,"  Isa.  liv.  12),  behind  which 
the  archers  could  secure  cover;  and  at  certain  inter- 
vals there  were  towers  built  of  large  square  stones 
("migdal").  At  the  corners  and  above  the  gates 
were  placed  the  strongest  towers  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  9), 
from  which  the  guards  could  overlook  the  surround- 
ing country  (II  Sam.  xviii.  24  et  seq.).  The  gates 
were  closed  by  heavy  wooden  folding-doors  (Judges 
xvi.  :S),  perhaps  covered  with  brass  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  and 
provided  with  bolts  of  brass  or  iron 
The  (Deut.  iii.  5,  xxxiii.  25;    I  Kings  iv. 

Towers.  13).  There  was  often  a  second  wall 
outside  of  the  principal  wall,  with  ex- 
posed glacis  ("hel";  I  Kings  xxi.  23;  Lam.  ii.  8; 
Isa.  xxvi.  1).  The  most  favorable  situation  for  a 
fortress  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jerusalem,  or  in  that  of  Samaria,  where  it 
loomed  up  free  on  all  sides  on  top  of  a  mountain. 
No  ditches  with  water  surrounded  the  fortresses  of 
the  Israelites  (compare  Isa.  xxxiii.  21;  Nahum  iii. 
8),  who,  however,  seem  to  have  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Syrians  of  building  strong  castles  or  citadels 
in  fortified  cities,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  She- 
eheni.  and  Thebez  (compare  Judges  ix.  46  et  seq., 
51 ;  viii.  9,  17).  These  castles  were  generally  located 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

E.  o.  ii.  W.  N. 

FORTSCHRITT   IM   JTJDENTHTJM,  DER. 

See  Periodicals. 

FORTY,  THE  NUMBER:  In  the  Bible,  next 
to  the  number  seven,  the  number  forty  occurs  most 
frequently.  In  Talmudical  literature  it  is  often  met 
willi,  in  many  instances  having  been  apparently 
used  as  a  round  number  or  as  a  concrete  and  definite 
expression  in  place  of  the  abstract  and  indefinite 
"many"  or  "some,"  and  hence  becoming  a  symbol- 
ical number.  As  regards  the  period  of  forty  years, 
tin-. lews  seem  to  have  shared  with  other  peoples, 
especially  the  Greeks,  the  notion  that  the  fortieth 
year  was  the  height  or  acme  of  man's  life ;  and  from 
this  fact  forty  years  came  to  represent  a  generation 
(compare  Noldeke,  "Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik 
des  Alten  Testaments,"  p.  188). 

The  rain  which  brought  about  the  Deluge  lasted 
forty  days  (Gen.  vii.  4,  12,  17);  the  same  period 
passed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Forty  mountain-tops  and  the  opening  of  tin- 
Days,  windows  in  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  6). 
For  the  embalming  of  Jacob  forty 
days  were  required  (Gen.  1.  3).  Moses  was  without 
food  on  Mount  Horeb  for  Eorty  days  (Ex.  xxiv.  18). 
Elijah  wandered  without  food  for  the  same  period 
(I  Kings  xix.  8;  compare  also  the  fasting  of  Jesus 
previous  to  his  temptation,  Matt.  iv.  2).  Ezekiel 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  his  right  side  forty  days,  to 
represent  the  forty  years  of  the  sin  of  Judah  (Ezek. 
iv.  6).  Forty  days  were  spent  by  the  spies  in  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  25);  Goliath  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel  for  forty  days  (I  Sam.  xvii.  16;  compare 
Sotah  41b).  The  same  number  of  days  was  granted 
Nile  veh  for  repentance  (Jonah  iii.  4).  They  also 
form  the  period  required  for  purification  after  the 
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birth  of  a  male  i  Lev.  xii.  2,  -I  i,  while  after  that  of  a 
female  it  is  Lwice  that  number  of  days  (ib.  5). 

Isaac  married  when  forty  years  old  (Gen.  xxv 
20);  so  also  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).     Caleb  was  of  the 
same  age    when   sent    as  a  spy  (Josh. 
Forty         xiv.  7);  and  so  was  [sh-bosheth  when 
Years.       commencing  his*,  short  reign  (II  Sam. 
ii.  10;  compare  Arts  vii.  23,  where  the 
a;-c  of  Moses,  when  he  was  calli  d  to  become  the  de- 
liverer of  hi-  pro) ii.-,  is  given  at  forty  years).     Israel 

sojourned  forty  years  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.  85,  and 
fn  quently  elsewhere).  The  same  period  is  given  for 
the  rule  of  each  Of  several  of  the  judges  (Judges  iii. 

U),  and  for  that  of  Deborah  (v.  31,  viii.  28;  I  Sam.  iv. 
IS,  as  also  for  the  reigns  of  David.  Solomon,  and 
Joash  (II  Sam.  v.  4;  I  Kings  ii.  11,  xi.  42;  I  Chron. 
xxvi.  81,  xxix.  27;  II  Chron.  ix.  80,  xxiv.  1).  Bo 
also  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the  Philistines  forty 
years  (Judges  xiii.  I).  In  Ezek.  xxix.  11-13  a  deso- 
lation of  forty  years  is  predicted  for  Egypt.  A 
multiplication  of  40  by  '■'■.  or  three  generations,  is 
seen  in  the  120  years  of  the  life  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  ?;  compare  Qen.  vi.  6).  Some  (compare 
Wellhausen,  "  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels," 
2d  ed.,  1888,  i.  285)  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  480 
years  which  are  stated  (1  Kings  vi.  I)  to  have  passed 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple 
..I  Solomon  a  multiplication  of  forty  by  twelve,  or 
the  rou  ml  number  Of  twelve  generations 

Among  the  presents  sent  li\  Jacob  to  Esau  were 

forty   cows    (Gen.    xxxii.    16).     Ben-hadad    semis 

"forty  camels'  burden"  as  a  gift  for 

Forty  Elisha  (II    Kings  viii.  9).     The  gov- 

in  Counts    ernors before Nehemiah  extorted  from 

and  the    people    forty    shekels    of    silver 

Measures.     (Neb.  v.  15).     Abdon   had  forty  sons 

(Judges  xii.  14);  Solomon,  forty  stalls 

of  horses  (1  Kings  v.  6).     Barak's  army  consisted  of 

forty  thousand   men  (Judges  v.  8);  as  many  Syrian 

footmen  were  killed  by  David  in  battle  (I  Chron, 

xix.  18);  and  loin  stripes  were  inflicted  on  certain 

evil-doers  (Deut.  xxv.  5).     In  the  Tabernacle  forty 

sockets  of  silver  supported  the  twenty  boards  (Ex. 

xwi.  19  et  eeq.;  xxxvi.  24,  26);  in  the  Temple  of 

Solomon  each   of  the  ten  lavers  of  lirass  contained 

forty  baths;  and   in   the  Temple  described   by  Eze- 

kiel  the  '"  bckal  "  and  the  side  courts  measured  forty 

cubits  in  length  (Ezek.  xii.  2,  xlvi.  22). 

The  fortieth  year  is  the  age  of  reason  ("  ben  arba'im 

la  hinali."   Ab.   v.   26).      llillel  (Sifre,  Deut.    xxxiv. 

T.  ed    Friedmann,   150a),  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (R, 

II    Bib),   and   Akiba  (Ab.  Ii.   X.  vi.) 

Forty  in     set   out    upon  their  rabbinical  careers 

the         when  they  were  forty  years  old.    To 

Talmud,     them,  as  also  to  Moses,  is  ascribed  a 

life  of    120  years,    being  divided   in 

each  case   into   three  divisions  of   forty  years    each 

(Sifre,  /.  c).  Billel's  disciples  were  eighty  in  number 
(Suk.  28a).  A  woman  marrying  after  forty  ran 
not  bear  children  di.  I',,  U9b).  Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven  by  the  announcement  of  the   Bat  Col 

forty  days  before  birth  (Sanh.  22a;  compare  Sotah 
2bi.  Forty  times'  repetition  renders  a  thing  un- 
forgettable i  I  Vv  72a;  compare  Yer.  flit.  vi.  47d) 
The  extravagance  of  Pekah  is  characterized  by  his 

consuming    forty    measures   of    pigeons    lor   dessert 


<miJ?D  mjp:  Sanh.  94b;  Pes.57a).  Forty  measures 
was  the  weight  of  each  stone  carried  into  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh,  vi.  ;  Sotah  34a).  In  connection  with  Ps. 
xcv.  10  it,  is  said  that  the  Messianic  age  would  last 
forty  \ ears  (Sanh.  99a). 

The  number  forty  had  a  fatal  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 
Forty  years  before  I  his  eat  astro]  ihe  the 
Forty        Sanhedrin  "went  into  exile."  that  is, 
in  Temple    left  the  premises  of  the  Temple  (Shab. 

History.  15a;  'Ab.  Zarah  8b).  Rabbi  Zadok 
Spent  forty  years  in  fasting  to  avert 
Hie  calamity  ((Jit.  56a).  In  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba 
forty  measures  of  phylactery  blocks  (J^Dn  'YIVp) 
were  found  on  the  heads  of  the  slain  at  Bet  liar 
(Git.  58a). 

The  ritual  purification-tank  ("mikweh")  must 
hold  forty  measures  of  water  (Mik.  ii.  1  it  seq.  ;  com 
pare  'Er.  14a).  The  measure  of  the  heave  offering 
("terumah")  for  a  generous  person  (na'  pj?)isa  for- 
tieth part  of  the  produce  (Tcr.  iv.  3).  A  dry  season 
of  forty  days  is  the  condition  for  ordering  a  public 
fast  (Ta'an.  19a).  On  the  other  hand,  the  forty 
stripes  of  Deut.  xxv.  5  are  reduced  to  thirty-nine 
(Mak.  'J'Ja ;  compare  II  Cor.  xi.  24).  Forty  is  also 
en  ;is  the  number  is  of  the  "principal  labors'' 
ini2!0!3    1TQX)  which  are  forbidden  on  tire  Sabbath 

(Shab.  69a,  78a) 

Bibliography:  Hlrzel,  XJeber  Rundzahlen.ia  Be.ric.hU  dei 
Phitotoqisch'Historischi  n  ( lasse  derKOniglich'Sclchsischen 
QeseUscnaft  <i.  r  fVtssenschafU  u.  pp.6  To.  Leipsic,  1885.  (in 
the  syrniinlisiii  of  numbers  in  general:  B&nr,  Symbolik  des 
Mosalschen  tin  litis,  i.  [28  et  seq.;  .1  elm  an  Helnrlcb  Kurtz,  in 
Theologische  Studien  una  Kriliken,  1844,  pp.  315  *'  eeq,; 
Kiii'feiii.  In.  Zahlensymbolik  tin-  HeQtotn  Schrlft,  in  Tin-- 
olngtsclie  Zettschrift,  isi;;.',  pp.  I  .(  seq„stt  etseq.,BOBetseq.; 
Lammert,  Zur  Ii.  r^xm  ■!.  r  Biblisclu  n  Zahlensymbolik, in 
JahrbUcher  1 1) r  Deutschi  Theologte,  1884,  pp.Sel  8ee7.  mi 
the  number  forty  In  particular:  Roaenmuller,  on  l-.Vr/i.ii'ii: 
Gesenlus,  Lehrgdmude  der  Hebrttischen  Soroche,  p.  Tim; 
Brans,  fn  Paulus'  Memorabilia,  vlt.  53  et  seq.;  BoblexuGi  ri( 
iris,  introduction,  pp.681  i  to  ./ ;  Grimm.  Deutsche  Rechtealti  i 
thinner,  l.  219  it  seq.  (1.301  .'  sea.,  Itli  ed.,  Leipsic,  1899); 
1 1. n.ii.  also  Baraita,  pp.  32  et  8i  rj.,  Warsaw,  1848. 
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FOULD,  ACHILLE:  French  stab  small  and 
financier;  born  at  Paris  Nov.  17,  1800;  died  at 
Tarbes  Oct.  5,  1867.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
he  studied  banking,  and  afterward  traveled  exten- 
sively. In  1847  he  was  chosen  deputy  lor  the  town 
of  Tallies;    he  sal    on    the   ministerial    benches,  and 

occupied  himself  with  matters  of  finance.     Alter 

the    Revolution   of  1  s<  is  ho    retired   and    wrote   three 

pamphlets  which  excited  considerable  comment — 
"  Observations  sur  la  Question  Financiere,  Adressecs 
a  I'Assemblee  (rationale,"  "Pas  d'Assignats,"  ami 
"Opinion  de  W.  A.  Fould  sur les  Assignats."  His 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Gamier  Pages  administra 
tion  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  on  -1 1 1 1 s  s. 

1849,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  Paris 
ill  the  legislative  assembly.  On  Oct,  :!l  of  the  same 
year  be  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  by  the 
prince  president  I, on  is  Napoleon,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  aided  financially,  As  minister  be  promoted 
several  important  measures,  including  the  abolition 
of  the  income  tax  and  of  the  taxes  on  rents  and  on 
advances  on  mortgages;  he  also  established  the  Al 
gerian  Hank,  and  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  the 
i    ,  d       During  the  ministerial  crises  of  lS,"il  he  was 
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twice  dismissed  and  recalled,  but  after  the  coup 
d'etat  (Dec.  2,  1851)  he  retained  his  portfolio  until 
1852,  after  which  he  became  a  senator  and  then  min- 
ister of  state.  His  resignation  was  due  to  the  decree 
of  the  emperor  regarding  the  property  of  the  Or- 
leans family. 

Fould  organized  the  Exposition  Universelle  of 
1855.  In  November,  I860,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  next  year  resumed  the  port 
folio  of  finance  in  order  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
deficit.  Not  succeeding  any  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors, he  again  retired  (Jan.,  1867).  In  1857  Fould 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  married  into  a  Protestant  family,  anil  his  children 
were  educated  in  that  faith;  but  he  never  formally 
abjured  Judaism,  though  he  was  buried  with  the 
rites  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

His  son  Ernest  Adolphe  (1824-75)  was  deputy 
for  the  Hautes-Pyrenees  (1863-69).  His  grandson 
Achille  Charles  (b.  Aug.  10,  1861)  was  elected 
deputy  for  Tarbes,  Sept.  22,  1889. 

His  brother  Louis  (died  at  Paris  in  1858)  founded 

(1857)  at  the  French  Institute  a  prize  of  20,000  francs 

for  the  best  work  on  the  origin  and  history  of  art 

prior  to  Pericles  ("L'Univers  Israelite,"  1857-58,  p. 

419). 

Biblioc.raphy:  La  Grande  Encuchipedie;  Arch. I*r. xxvlli. 
930,  970. 

s.  V.  E. 

FOULD,  BENOIT:  French  politician;  born  at 
Paris  Nov.  21,  1792;  died  there  July  28,  1858.  In 
1827  he  was  nominated  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
commerce.  At  the  legislative  elections  of  May, 
1834,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  St.  Quentin,  and 
devoted  himself  to  financial  questions.  He  was  re- 
elected Nov.  4,  1837,  and  again  on  March  2,  1839, 
but  failed  in  1842  and  in  1846.  He  took  au  active 
part  in  Jewish  communal  affairs. 

s.  V.  E. 

FOULD,  EDOUARD  MATHURIN  :  French 
politician;  born  at  Paris  Dec.  18,  1834;  died  at 
Moulins  April  8,  1881.  On  June  1,  1863,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Allier,  and  supported  the  empire. 
He  resigned  in  1868.  In  1X76  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Republican  candidate  at  Montlucon. 
Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Eneyelnpedie. 

S.  V.  E. 

FOULD,  GUSTAVE  EUGENE:  French  poli- 
tician and  author;  born  at  Paris  Feb.  19,  1830;  dieil 
at  Asnicres  Aug.  27,  1884.  On  June  6,  1869,  he  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  Basses-Pyrenees,  and  duriug 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  served  with  the  Scouts  of 
the  Seine.  Fould  failed  at  the  Paris  municipal  elec 
tions  of  1872  and  nt  the  legislative  elections  of  Octo- 
ber, 1N77,  at  Pau,  He  wrote  ''La  Conversation" 
and  "  Brtllons  le  Grand  Livre  "  ( Paris,  1878).  Under 
the  pseudonym  "Olivier  de  Jalin  "  lie  collaborated 
with  Alexandre  Dumas  in  "  La  Comtesse  Romani ," 
a  comedy  which  had  a  successful  run  at  the  Gym 
nase  in  1X70.  lb-  married  Wilhelmine  Josephine 
Sinn m  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  "Gustave  Heller," 

Bibliography;  La  Grande  Encyclop&die. 
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FOUNDATION-STONE. 


V.  E. 
See  (  Iokner-Stoke. 


FOUNDLING  (Hebrew,  "asufi"):  A  deserted 
child  whose  parents  are  unknown.  The  question  as 
to  the  status  of  such  a  child  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity was  chiefly  decided  by  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  found.  If  there  was  evidence  that  its  parents 
had  abandoned  it  wilfully,  its  legitimacy  was  under 
suspicion,  and  it  was  therefore  treated  as  doubtfully 
legitimate.  If,  however,  there  were  indications  that 
its  abandonment  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
parents  to  support  it,  the  child  was  regarded  as 
legitimate;  the  necessary  indications  might  either 
be  furnished  by  the  body  of  the  child — as  when  it 
was  found  circumcised,  or  with  its  limbs  carefully 
straightened,  or  its  body  anointed  with  oil,  or  its 
eyes  painted,  or  a  talisman  hung  on  its  neck— or 
might  be  obtained  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found — as  near  a  synagogue,  or  on  the  sidewalk 
where  many  people  passed,  or  on  a  tree  where  no 
wild  beast  could  reach  it.  Nobody  might  claim 
the  child  as  his  or  her  offspring  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared a  foundling,  except  in  a  year  of  famine,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  its  parents  only  waited  for  some 
one  to  take  it  up,  so  that  it  might  have  a  home.  If 
they  claimed  it  while  it  was  still  on  the  street,  they 
were  believed  in  any  case,  and  the  child  was  consid- 
ered as  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage  (Kid. 
73b;  Maimonides.  "Yad,"  Issure  Biah,  xv.  30,  31; 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  4,  31,  32). 

Those  foundlings  which  were  suspected  of  having 
been  born  through  illegitimate  connections  were 
placed  outside  of  the  fold,  and  they  might  not  inter- 
marry with  Israelites,  nor  with  other  foundlings  or 
illegitimates.  The  only  persons  whom  they  were 
permitted  to  marry  were  proselytes  and  liberated 
slaves;  and  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  were  in 
the  same  status  as  the  foundlings  themselves  (Kid. 
74a;  Maimonides,  I.e.  33;  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  4,  36). 

If  a  child  was  found  in  a  place  where  Jews  and 
non-Jews  lived,  even  if  there  were  only  a  few  of  the 
latter,  he  was  considered,  as  regards  intermarriage, 
as  being  a  non-Jewish  child,  until  he  had  been 
proselytized  by  the  court  or  had  become  a  Jew  after 
reaching  his  majority,  when  he  became  subject. 
to  all  the  laws  governing  foundlings.  In  other 
respects,  however — as  to  the  permission  to  give  him 
forbidden  food,  or  as  to  the  obligation  of  returning 
to  him  any  object  that  he  lost,  etc.— the  majority 
decided.  If  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  non-Jews,  the  foundling  was  considered 
a  non-Jew;  if  the  majority  were  Jews,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  Jew;  and  if  they  were  half  and  half,  he 
was  in  a  doubtful  state  (Mishnah  Makshirin,  ii.  7; 
Ket.  15b;  Yoma  84b;  Maimonides,  t.r.  25,  26;  Eben 
ha-'Ezer,  4,  33,  34). 

The  "shetuki  "  (the  silent  one) — i.e.,  a  child  whose 
father  is  unknown — was  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  "asufi  "  (foundling),  and  might  marry  only 
among  proselytes  or  liberated  slaves.  Abba  Saul 
called  such  a  child  "beduki"  (examined),  one  whose 
status  was  established  through  the  examination  of 
the  mother.  If  she  said  nothing,  or  if  she  admitted 
that  the  father  of  the  child  was  an  illegitimate,  or  if 
she  said  that  she  did  not  know  who  the  father  was, 
the  child  became  subject  to  all  the  laws  governing 
foundlings.  If,  however,  she  said  that  its  father 
was  a  legitimate  Israelite  ("kasher"),  she  was  be- 
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lieved,  and  the  child  miL-lit  intermarry  even  with 
priests  (Ket.  18a;  Kid.  7ia;  Yer.  Kit.  i.  9;  Maimon- 
ides,  I.e.  11,  12;  compare  tb.  xviii.  13— 10;  Bben  ha- 
'Ezer,  G,  17). 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  name  i  if 
the  father  of  the  husband  uswcllas.it'  tin- wife  in 
a  bill  of  divorce,  the  shetuki  or  the  asufi  whose 
father  was  unknown  could  write  a  bill  of  divorce, 
mentioning  only  the  name  by  which  he  himself  was 
known  (El.,  ii  ba-'Ezer,  129,  9).  If  he  died  child- 
less, since  lie  had  no  other  heirs,  his  property  was 
"hefker"  (vacant,  ownerless),  and  any  one  could 
appropriate  it  (see  Geb).  This  law  also  applied  to 
the  shetuki  whose  mother  was  known,  for  the  rela- 
tives on  the  mother's  side  were  not  considered  heirs 
in  Jewish  law  (Sliulhan  'Aruk.  Ilosheti  Mishpat. 
27fi.  -I,  Isserles'  gloSS).      See  INHERITANCE. 

There  is  no  trace  of  institutions  for  foundlings  in 
Talmudic  literature.  The  custom  probably  pre 
vailed  that  the  foundling  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  a  childless  con  i  ile  who  I  nought  it  up  as  their  own. 

S.  6.  J.    II.   G. 

FOUNTAIN  dlelir.  ;'jj):  A  natural  spring  of 
water.  Although  Palestine  as  a  whole  is  scantily 
supplied  with  water,  it  has  a  number  of  fountains. 
Tli.se   often  spring  tip  in  the  hollows  of  (litis;    but 

sometimes  wells  have  been  dug.    The  old  Testa 

incut  makes  no  sharp   distinction   between  artificial 

wells  and  springs.  Among  the  best-known  foun- 
tains are  the  sources  id'  the  Jordan  near  Manias  and 
Tell  al  Kadi  (Dan),  the  sources  of  the  Gihon  (SI 
Mary's  Well)  near  Jerusalem,  the  Ilar.nl  (Goliath) 
fountains  in  the  valley  leading  from  the  plain  of 
Jezrccl  to  Bcythopolis,  and  those  near  Nazareth. 
Numerous  villages  and  towns  have  been  named 
after  the  fountains  which  gave  rise  to  the  settle- 
ments, i  .'.  .  En-dor,  Bn-gannim,  En-gedi,  Enshe- 
mesh,  En-rimmon,  and  En  bazor. 
i    g.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

FOUR  COUNTRIES.     See    Coi  m'ii,  of   Foi  R 
Lands. 
FOWLS,    s.e  Poultry. 

FOX  (Sl'lL")-— Biblical  Data  :  There  are  al  pres- 
ent  two   species  of    |..\    inhabiting    Palestine:     the 

Canis  flavescent,  found  in  the  north,  and  the  C  niloti 
tut,  common  in  the  central  and  southern  regions. 
But  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in    which    "  shual"    occurs    seem    to    apply    rathei 

to  the  jackal  (  I'ii his  «>n;  us),  the  coi 1 1 n i !Sl  beast  of 

prey  in  Palestine.  <  In  t  lie  other  hand,  th.  re  are  two 
special  names  for  the  jackal  in  the  old  Testament, 

both   of     which     arc     found     only     in     the     plural, 

"ivyini"  and  "tannim"  (Isa.  \iii.  22,  xxxiv.  13  el 
teg  ,  xxxv.  7;  Jer.  ix.   10,  v  22,  xlix.  88,  etc.).     It 

may    be  that  "  shual  "  in   the  Old   Testament    is  iii 
tended  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  family  or  for 
several   species  of   the    CailidW,  while   "  ivy im  "  .ui.l 

"tannim"  denote  the    jackal    specifically    as   the 
"howler  "  (comp.  the  Arabic  ••  wawi,"  or  "  ibn  aw  a  " 
ami  as  i  in-  animal  with  the  outstretched  body,     A. 
cording  to  Tristram,  even  al  the  present  day  the  two 

animals  are  commonly  confounded  in  Syria,  though 
the  inhabitants  are  aware  of  their  distinction. 

Thus  the  catching  of  800  Bhu'alim  in  the  story  of 

SamsOII    (.Judges  XV,   4)    seems    to    refer    to  jackals 


rather  than  to  foxes,  since  the  former  are  grcgari.  his 
and  remain  in  droves,  while  the  latter  prowl  singly 
and  arc  taken  alive  with  difficulty.  So  also  in  Ps. 
Ixiii.  1  1.  the  wold  probably  applies  to  the  jackal,  as 
it  is  characteristic  of   the  latter,  but  not  of    the  fox, 

to  feed  on  dead  bodies.     Lam.  v.  18  and  Neb.  iii.  35 

are  applicable  alike  to  the  fox  and  the  jackal,  as 
both  are  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  among  rocks  and 
ruins;  while  E/ek.  xiii.  4  anil  Cant.  ii.  15  no  doubt 
refer  to  the  proverbial  cunning  of  the  fox  and  its 
fondness  for  grapes,  though  the  jackal  is  equally 
destructive  to  vineyards. 

That  foxes  and  jackals  were  formerly,  as  now, 
common  in  Palestine,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
names  derive. I  from  these  animals,  as  "  Hazar-shual  " 
(Josh.  xv.  28) and  "Shalim"  (I  Sam.  ix.  4). 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature :  There  is  no  as- 
certained reference  to  the  jackal  in  the  rabbinical 
writings,  while  the  fox  is  often  spoken  of.  The 
kilter's  term  of  gestation  is  six  months;  it  prowds 
among  ruins,  burrows  in  the  earth,  is  even  found  to 
inhabit  a  hollow  gourd;  kills  poultry  and  young 
lambs  and  kids,  and  is  noxious  to  vineyards  (Bek. 
8a;  Mak.  24b;  Ned.  sib;  Ket.  111b;  I.Iul.  53a;  B. 
K.  92a;  Eccl.  R.  98a,  etc).  In  proverbial  expres 
si. .us  the  cunning  and  treacherous  fox  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  kingly  lion:  "Me  rather  the  tail 
[i.e.,  the  last  |  among  lions  than  the  head  of  foxes" 
(Sanh.  87a;  Ah.  iv.  15).  Of  one  who  belied  his 
great  reputation  it  was  said  :  "The  lion  has  become 
a  fox"  (11.  K.  117a;  cmp.  also  B.  M.  84b;  Meg. 
16b;  Ned.  sib;  Ab.  ii.  15).  The  "fox  fables" 
("mishle  shu'alim"),  of  which  :><m)  were  known  to 
R.  Melr  (Sanh.  38b;  Suk.  28a),  had  no  doubt  esca 
pades  of  the  fox  for  their  themes  (comp.  Ber.  01b; 

Esth.  R.  iii.  1;  Eccl.  R.  v.  II;  I.,  J.evysohn, 
in  "Jiidisches  Volksblatt,"  vol.  iii.).  See  jEsop's 
Fables  Among  the  Jews. 

The  lox  was  also  employed  in  the  magic  of  the 
time,  The  tail  of  it  fox  was  suspended  between  the 
eyes  of  the  horse  to  protect  it  againsl  the  evil  eye 
i  Shab.  58a) ;  its  tooth  was  carried  to  promote  or  pre- 
vent sleep,  according  as  it  was  taken  from  a  live  or 

a  .lead  animal  (Shab.  67a,  Rashi);  while  the  passing 

of  a  fox  on  one's  left  side  was  considered  an  evil 
omen  (Sanh.  65b). 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
p.  x'i;  I..  Levysohn,  Zooloait  dee  Talmuds,  p.  77. 
E.  Q.  ii.  I.  M.  C. 

FOY:  Branch  of  the  family  Foa,  settled  in  the 
southwest  of  France  since  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth   century.      Special    mention    may  be   made   ..| 

Solomon  Foy,  born   at    Bordeaux,  Jan.    17.   1858, 

a  \i..linist  and  author  of    "Rimes  Yoilees"  (Bor 

deaiix,  1877) and  of  various  comedies  and  operettas 

Edmund  Foy  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  com 

merce  in  Bayonne, 

Bibliography:  ii.  Leon,  Htatotre det  Juifa  </<•  Bayonne.  o. 

Arch.  far.  1841. p.  258;  H.  Hlnler  and  J.  Delplt,  ii  The- 

,iio  .i  Bordeaux;  Fere*,  StaUtttgu*  dela  GUronde,  111.  257. 

C.   DE   B. 

FRAGA:  City  in  Aragon.  In  1828  Alfonso  IV 
Confirmed    all    the    privileges   which    the    Moncadas 

bad  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Fraga.    Four  years  later 

he   permitted    his   second    wife.    Leonora,    to    whom 

he  had  presented  Buesca  ami  Fraga,  to  admit  six 
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Jewish  families  to  Fraga.    The  Jews  are  said  to  have 

been  persecuted  there  iu  1389  and  1391.    In  1438  the 

Jewish  community  was  still    as    large  as    that  in 

Jaca,  and.  like  it,  paid  200  sueldos annually  in  taxes. 

Fraga  was  the  birthplace  of  the  baptized  physician 

Astruc   Remoch.      Isaac  Arama  served  for  several 

years  as  a  preacher  in  Fraga. 

Bibliography:  Shalshdet  Im-Knliliiilah.  p.  93b;  Amador  de 
los  Kins,  Hist,  ii.  S!,  1)7;  Jai-otis.  Sourcx,  Nos.  '.C>,  He's; 
(iriitz.  timili.  viii.  83. 

g.  M.  K. 

FRANCE    (formerly    called    Gaul):     Country 
forming  the  must  westerly  part  of  Central  Europe. 

Roman-Gallic  Epoch :     The  banishment  of 

Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  in  the  year  0  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  x vii.  13,  ^g  2-3;  idem,  "B.  J. "  ii.  7,  §3; Dion 
Cumins  Cocceiauus,  "Hist.  Roma-,"  lv.  27;  Strabo, 
xvi.  2,  40),  and  that  of  Herod  Antipas  to  Lugdunum 
(Lynns)  in  the  year  39  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii.  7, 
s;  2,  but  differently  in"B.  J."  ii.  9,  §  6),  were  assur- 
edly not  the  determining  factors  iu  the  Jewish  im- 
migration into  the  Gallic  provinces.  The  immigra- 
tion was  due  rather  to  economic  causes  and  to  chance 
trading-journeys.  There  is  no  documentary  proof 
of  the  presence  of  Jewsiu  this  country  dating  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century,  but  they  were  certainly 
there  before  that  period.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died 
366)  is  praised  for  having  fled  from  their  society 
(Venantius  Fortunatus,  "Vita  8.  Ililarii,"  iii.).  A  de- 
cree of  the  emperors  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentiniau 
[II.,  addressed  to  Amatius,  prefect  of  Gaul  (July  9, 
425),  prohibited  Jews  and  pagans  from  practising  law 
and  from  holding  public  otliees  ("  militandi  "),  in 
order  that  Christians  should  not  be  in  subjection 
to  them,  and  thus  be  incited  to  change  their  faith 
(•'Constit.  Sirmond."  vi.,ed.  Hoenel,  "Corpus  Juris 
Antcjustin."  i.  458).  At  the  funeral  of  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  in  449,  Jews  and  Christians  mingled 
in  crowds  and  wept,  while  the  former  sang  psalms  in 
Hebrew  (Honoratus  "  Vita  lliiarii,"  22  ;  "  Prosperi  et 
llonorati  Opera,"  ed.  Salinas,  p.  304,  Rome,  1732). 
From  the  year  465  the  Church  took  official" cogni- 
zance of  the  Jews.  The  Council  of  Vanues (465)  for 
bade  the  clergy  to  partake  of  the  meals  of  the  Jews  or 
to  invite  them  to  their  own,  because,  Christian  food 
being  placed  under  the  ban  by  the 
Church  Jews,  the  clergy  would  appear  inferior 
Laws  to  them  if  they  accepted  Jewish 
Against  food  while  the  Jews  refused  to  eat 
Jews.  the  food  which  Christians  offered  them 
("Concil.  Vanet."  can.  12;  Mansi, 
"Sacrorum  Conciliorum  Nova  et  Amplissima  Col 
lectio,"  vii.  954).  In  472  Sidonius  Apollinarius  rec 
ommended  a  Jew  to  Eleutherius  of  Touruai,  saying 
that  "these  people  are  accustomed  to  having  good 

causes  to  plead."     ( )n  tw easions  iu  473  he  made 

use  of  the  services  of  a  Jew  named  Gozolas  to  send 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents.  At  the  same 
date  he  recommended  another  Jew,  who  had  been 
baptized,  to Nonnechius,  Bishop  of  Nantes  ("Sidon. 
Apollin."  ed.  Baret,  iii.  8,  p.  252;  iv.  8,  p.  277;  vi.  s, 
p.  350;  viii.  4,  p.  410). 

Jews  were  found  in  Marseilles  in  the  sixth  century 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  "Historia  Francorum,"  v.  11,  vi. 
17;  Gregory  the  Great,  "Epistol.  Greg."  1,  47;  Migne, 
Ixxvii.  50  '),  at  Aries  (pi.  vii.  24V  at  (Jzes  ("  Vita  Per 


rcoli"),  at  Narbonue  (Gregory  of  Tours,  viii.  1),  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  (ii.  iv.  12;  v.  11),  at  Orleans 
(Gregory,  "  Vit.  Patr."  vi.  7),  at  Paris,  and  at  Bor- 
deaux (Gregory,  "DeVirt.  S.  Martini,"  3,  50).  These 
places  were  generally  centers  of  Roman  administra- 
tion, located  on  the  great  commercial  routes,  and 
there  the  Jews  possessed  synagogues  (for  Clermont, 
see  Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist.  Franc."  v.  11 ;  for  Or- 
leans, Hi.  viii.  1).  In  harmony  with  the  Theodosian 
code,  and  according  to  an  edict  addressed  iu  331  to 
the  decurions  of  Cologne  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  the  internal  organization  of  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  iu  the  Roman  empire.  They 
appear  to  have  had  priests  (rabbis  or  hazzanim?), 
archisynagogues,  patersynagogues,  and  other  syna- 
gogue officials  ("Cod.  Tlieod."  4,  xvi.  8:  "Hieroset 
archisyuagogos  et  patres  synagogarum  et  ceteros 
qui  syuagogisdeserviuut "). 

The  Jews  were  principally  merchants  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  "Hist.  Franc."  iv.  12,  35;  vi.  5,  "Concil. 
Matisc."  can.  2;  Mansi,  ix.  932)  and  slave-dealers 
("Epist.  Ore";."  7,  24;  Mignc,  Ixxvii.  877);  they 
were  also  tax-collectors  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist. 
Franc."  vii.  23),  sailors  (idem,  "De  Gloria  Conf." 
97),  and  physicians  (icU  m,  "  Hist.  Franc."  v.  6). 

They  probably  remained  under  the  Roman  law 
until  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  with  the  status 
established  by  Caracalla — on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  their  fellow  citizens.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tius  (321)  compelled  them  to  share  in  the  curia,  a 
heavy  burden  imposed  on  citizens  of  townships 
("Cod.  Theod."  3,  xvi.  8).  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  their  association  with  their  fellow  citizens 
was  not  of  an  amicable  nature,  even  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  It  is  known  that  the 
Christian  clergy  participated  in  their  feasts  ("Coun- 
cil of  Agda,"  506) ;  intermarriage  between  Jews  and 
Christians  sometimes  occurred  (Council  of  Orleans, 
533);  the  Jews  made  proselytes,  and  their  religious 
customs  were  so  freely  adopted  that  at  the  third  Coun- 
cil of  Orleans  (539)  it  was  found  necessary  to  warn 
the  faithful  against  Jewish  "superstitions,"  and  to 
order  them  to  abstain  from  traveling  ou  Sunday  and 
from  adorning  their  persons  or  dwellings  ou  that  day. 

Merovingian  Period  :  During  this  period  the 
Church  endeavored  to  modify  existing  conditions  in 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  In  the  provincial  eouu 
cils  the  bishops  adopted  a  series  of  measures  for  the 
purpose'  f  creating  a  chasm  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, anil  of  marking  the  inferiority  of  the  Jews. 
As  stated  above,  the  Council  of  Vannes  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  taking  their  meals  with  them 
("Concil.  Vanet."  can.  12;  Mansi,  vii.  954;  compare 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  305).  This 
prohibition  was  repeated  at  the  Council  of  Agda  in 
506  ("Concil.  Agath."can.  40;  Mansi,  viii.  331).  again 
at  the  Council  of  Epaon  in  517  ("  Concil.  Epaon. 
15;  Mansi,  viii.  561),  and  once  more  at  the  third  Coun- 
cil of  Orleans  ("Concil.  Aurel."  iii.  can.  13; Mansi,  ix. 
15).  The  second  Council  of  Orleans  (533),  that  of  Cler- 
mont (535),  and  that  of  Orleans  (538)  prohibited  all 
intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Christians 
who  would  not  agree  to  dissolve  such  unions  were 
to  be  excommunicated  ("Concil.  Aurel."  ii.  can.  19; 
Mansi,  viii.  838;  "Concil.  Arvern."  can.  6;  Mansi, 
viii.  861;    "Concil.  Aurel."  iii.  can.   13;   Mansi,  ix 
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15  The  Council  of  Clermom  i">:c>  forbade  the  ap 
pointing  of  Jews  as  judges  ("Concil.  Arvern  "can 
U;  Mansi,  viii.  861).  The  third  Council  of  Orleans 
(538)  and  again  thai  of  M&con  (581)  decreed  that 
"since,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  live  under  the  rule 
of  Catholic  kings,"  the  .lews  should  not  appear 
among  Christians  for  four  consecutive  clays  after 
Good  Friday  (" Concil.  Aurcl."  iii.  can  80;  Mansi, 
ix.  19;  "Concil.  Matisc."  can.  11;  Mansi,  ix.  984). 
Tin'  fourth  Council  of  Orleans  (541)  decreed  among 
other  things  that  whenever  a  Jew  made  a  pros 
eryte("advena"),  or  reconverted  to  his  religion  a  Jew 
who  hail  been  baptized,  or  possessed 
Decrees  of  himself  of  a  Christian  slave,  or  con- 
Church  verted  to  Judaism  any  one  1  n  nil  of 
Councils.  Christian  parents,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  all  his  slaves.  If 
any  one  born  of  Christian  parents  became  a  Jew, 
ami  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  of  remaining 
such,  the  condition  must  be  considered  void,  for  it 
\v;.s  unjust  that  one  living  as  a  Jew  should  enjoy 
the  freedom  attaching  to  Christian  birth  ("Concil, 
Aunl."  iv.  can.  81;  Mansi,  ix.  118).  The  Council 
of  Mficon  (58t)  reiterated  the  prohibition  against 
appointing  Jews  as  judges,  ami  closed  to  them  also 
the  office  of  tax  collector,  "in  order  that  Christians 
may  not  be  subjected  to  those  whom  God  rejects' 
("Concil.  Matisc."  can.  L3;  Mansi,  ix.  934).  To  the 
1 1  roll  il.il  ion  against  appearing  in  public  during  Holy 
Week  were  added  the  obligation  to  show  reverenci 
to  ecclesiastics  ami  the  interdiction  against  walking 

before  them.      Those  who  broke  this  law  were  to  l» 

punished  by  the  local  magistrates (ti,  can.  14;  Mansi, 
t'i.).  Despite  the  decrees  of  previous  councils,  Jews 
living  in  some  of  the  towns  continued  to  holii 
Christian  slaves.  The  Council  of  MScon,  therefon 
decreed  thai  such  slaves  were  to  lie  ransomed  lor 
twelve  sous,  ami  either  be  set  at  liberty  or  continue 
in  servitude  under  their  new  masters,  If  the  Jews 
refused  to  foe  them,  the  slave,  until  his  master 
accepted  the  price  of  his  redemption,  should  be 
free  to  dwell  among  Christians  wherever  he  (hose. 

If    a     Jew    BUCCeeded     in     converting    a     Christian 

e  to  Judaism  he  lost  his  property  rights  over 
thul  slave  ami  the  righl  of  making  him  an  ob- 
ject of  testamentary  bequest  (i'6.  can.  Hi.  Mansi.  iv 
985),  The  Council  of  Narbonne  forbade  Jews  to  sing 
psalms  at  burials  of  their  own  people;  those  who 
transgressed  this  decree  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
'  ae  io  the  lord  of  the  city  ("Concil.  Narbon."  can 
9;  Mansi,  ix.  1016).  The  fifth  Council  of  Paris  (614) 
prohibited  the  Jews  from  asking  or  from  exercising 
e  vie  or  administrative  rights  over <  Ihristians,  unless 

they  and  their  families  si Id  accept  baptism  from 

the  bishop  of  the  place  ("Concil.  Paris,"  v.  can.  IT ; 
Mansi,  x.  542).  The  same  prohibition  was  renewed 
ai  the  Councilof  Uheinis  iii  684  625 ("Concil.  Hem," 
can.  11 ;  Mansi,  x.  596).  This  council  returned  to  the 
question  of  Christian  slaves  and  decreed  that  ii  a 
Jew  converted  or  tormented  his  christian  slaves 
they  should  revert  to  the  state  treasury  (ti  i 

It.  may  be  seen  that,  these  different  measures  were 
not  in  any  way  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Jews  wen-  morally  debased,  but  harmonized 
rather  with  the  views  of  theologians  and  politicians 
The  Church,  it  will  be  observed,  no  longer  content 


with  issuing  prohibitions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Christians  with  relation  to  the  Jews,  now  placed 
Jews  themselves,  in  certain  cases,  under  its  own  ju- 
risdiction, ami  a  I  I  lie  same  time  made  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  civil  authorities  lo  assist,  in  carrying  out 
ils  measures.      The  council  found  it    necessary  also 

to  obtain  the  sanction  of  i  he  temporal  power  for  its 
canons,  an  aim  which  it  pursued  unflaggingly  and 
with  much  success,  for   the   Merovingian  kings  in 
general   showed   themselves   willing  to  accept  its 
authority.      Vet  1 hoy  were  not  all  submissive  to  the 
-i  soft  he  clergy.    Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (599) 
rebuked   Queen   Brunhilda,   Thierry,    king  of  the 
Burgundians,   and  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
for  allow  in  g  the  Jews  to  hold  Christian  slaves.      Hut 
such  resistance  was  infrequent:   the  power  of  the 
Church  at  that  time,  in  an  almost  barbarous  state,  is 
well  known.     Childebcrt  was  the  first  fanatic  king, 
and  he  ratified  the  decisions  of  I  In  ■third  Councilof  Or- 
leans concerning  the  presence  of  Jewsin  public  dur- 
ing    Holy     Week     ("  Concil.     MatisC." 
Under         can.     14;  Mansi,    xiv.   K)(\;   according 
Childebert    to  Boretius,  however,  it  is  not  certain 
and  that  the  article  became  a  part  of  the 

Chilperic.  constitution;  (see  "Beitrage  zur  Capi- 
tularienkritik,"  p.  21).  He  banished 
1'erreol  (555),  the  Bishop  of  I'/.es,  for  having  had 
too  friendly  relations  with  the  Jews  ("  Vita  Perreoli, 
apud  Manns  Antonius  Dominicy,  Ausberti  Familia 
Hcdiviva,"  App.,  p.  27,  Paris,  1648).  Chilperic  was 
similarly  in  Hue  need.  In  582  he  drove  many  Jews  to 
the  baptismal  font,  but  they  were  not  all  sincere,  and 
many  returned  to  their  former  "perfidy."  He  em- 
ployed as  treasurer  or  as  purchasing  agent  a  Jew 
named  Priseus,  whom  he  bad  vainly  urged  to  be  bap 

tized,  and  whom,  happening  once  to  be  at  Nogent 
sur-Marne,  he  even  asked  Gregory  of  Tours  to  con- 
vert. Finally,  he  cast  him  into  prison  " in  order  to 
compel  him  to  believe  despite  himself."  Priseus 
promised  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  due  time.  In 
the  interval  a  dispute  arose  between  Priseus  and  a 
certain  Phatir,  a  converted  Jew  for  whom  the  king 

had  st 1  sponsor.     While  Priseus  was  on  his  way  to 

the  synagogue  with  hiscompanions  Phatir  slew  him, 

and   took  refuge  in  the  basilica   of  St.  Julien.      The 

murderer  was  afterward  killed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gontran  by  the  relatives  of  Priseus  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  "Hist.  Franc."  vi.  17).  Gontran  was  in  no 
way  inferior  to  Chilperic  in  point  of  fanaticism.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Orleans 

i)    as  the  Jews  bad   joined  with   the   population 

in  "singing  his  praises  in  their  own  tongue,"  the 
king  said  at  table;  "Wo  unto  this  wicked  and  per- 
fidious Jewish  race,  that  thrives  only  by  knavery, 

To  day  tiny  were  lavish  with  I  heir  lilftt  an  I  Halt  cry  . 
all  people,  said  I  hey  ,  should  reverence  me  as  their 
lord,  and  this  only  to  induce  me  to  rebuild  at  the 
stale's  e\peii-e   lluar  synagogue    which    the    Chris 

tians  destroyed  longago,  Thai  I  shall  never  do,  for 
God  forbids  it  "  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist,  Franc." 

viii.  1).  Clotaire  II  .  "ho  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  at  a  prelates'  Congress,  hastened  to  legalize 
(Oct.  18,  till)  the  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of 
Paris    Oct.   10.  (ill)  relating  to   the  Jews  ("Chlotar 

Edit."  cap.  x.,  ed.    Boretius,  i.   22).    Gondebaud, 

fourth    king    of    the    I'.urirumlians,    ill    his    struggle 
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against,  Clovis  (500)  had  been  exposed  to  the  en- 
mity of  Hit:  clergy.  Forced  to  submit,  he  agreed 
to  embrace  Christianity.  It  was  then  that  what 
is  known  as  the  "Loi  Gombette"  was  drawn  up, 
which  among  other  things  forbade  all  marriage  be- 
tween  .lews  and  Christians,  such  unions,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  law  of  Theodosius  IX.,  being  declared 
adulterous  by  the  "Loi  Gombette"  ("Lex  Rom. 
Burg."  tit.  six.  4;  "Monum.  Germ.  LL."  iii.  COO). 
About  the  year  517  the  same  Gondcbaud  prescribed, 
in  the  law  which  is  attributed  to  him,  that  any  Jew 
who  struck  or  kicked  a  Christian  should  be  punished 
by  having  bis  hand  cut  off,  though  he  might  com- 
promise by  paying  a  compensation  of  75  sous  and  a 
fine  of  12  sous.  For  striking  a  priest  the  penalty 
was  death  and  confiscation  of  property'  ("Libr  Leg. 
Guudob."  102,  1-3;  "Monum.  Germ.  LL. "  iii.  573). 

In   order   to   insure   the   public  triumph  of  the 

Church,  the  clergy  endeavored  to  bring  the  Jews  to 

the  acceptance  of  baptism.     A  certain 

Conversion  Simon  who  was  converted  about  the 

of  Jews.  year  350  even  became  Bishop  of  Metz 
C'Pauli  et  Petri  Carolina,"  25,  25; 
Migue,  "Patrol.  Lat.,  Poet.  Lat.  Carol."  i.  60). 
The  Council  of  Agda  (506)  determined  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Jews  were  admitted  to  baptism. 
Ferrcol,  Bishop  of  Uzes,  converted  them  by  liv- 
ing in  familiar  intercourse  with  them.  Having 
been  severely  rebuked  for  this  by  Childebert,  Per- 
reol  ordered  the  Jews  of  his  diocese  to  meet  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Theodoric,  and  preached  to  them 
a  baptismal  sermon.  Some  Jews  abjured  their 
faith;  he  forbade  the  others  to  remain  in  the  city, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  diocese  (558)  ("Vita  Fer- 
reoli,"  I.e.).  Saint  Germain  (568)  converted  a  Jew 
at  Bourges  named  Sigerich  (Venantius  Fortuuatus, 
"Vita  S.  Germ."  cap.  62).  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, strove  long  but  vainly  to  make  converts.  At 
length  in  576  a  Jew  sought  to  be  baptized.  One  of 
his  former  coreligionists  poured  fetid  oil  over  his 
head.  The  following  Sunday  the  mob  that  accom- 
panied the  bishop  razed  the  synagogue  to  the 
ground.  Afterward  the  bishop  told  the  Jews  that 
unless  they  were  willing  to  embrace  Christianity 
they  must  withdraw,  since  he  as  bishop  could  have 
but  one  flock.  It  is  said  that  five  hundred  Jews 
then  accepted  baptism,  and  the  rest  withdrew  to 
Marseilles  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist.  Franc."  v.  11; 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  "Carm."  v.  5,  a  poem  written 
at  the  command  of  Gregory).  The  example  of  Avitus 
was  imitated  by  Virgiliiis,  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  by 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary for  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  Jews  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  at 
Marseilles,  to  enjoin  more  moderation  and  the  em- 
ployment of  only  suasion  for  the  conversion  of  the 
incredulous  ("Epist.  Greg."  i.  47;  ed.  Migne,  lxxvii. 
509).  Sulpicius,  Bishop  of  Bourges  (before  644),  en- 
gaged with  equal  ardor  in  the  work  of  conversion 
i"  Vila  S.  Sulpicii,"  i.  14). 

The  .lews  were  not  unconcerned  in  the  troubles 
which  devastate  d  the  country  during  the  struggles 
with  the  "barbarians."  With  their  fellow  citizens 
they  defended  the  city  of  Aries,  which  was  besieged 
in  508  by  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians.  When 
Caesarius,  the  bishop,  gave  evidence  of  Burgundian 


leanings  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  passed  over  to  the 
hostile  forces,  the  Jews  and  the  Goths  taxed  the 
bishop  with  treason.  According  to  the  historian, 
he  found  a  Jew  to  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
and  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  city  ("Vita  S. 
Ctesarii  Episc.  Arelat. "  i.,  by  S.  Cyprius,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse;  ed.  Migne,  "Patrol.  Lat."  lxvii.).  This 
story  has  been  rightly  mistrusted  (see  Israel  Levi  in 
"RE.  J."  xxx.  295  etseq.). 

In  620  King  Dagobert  proposed  to  drive  from  his 
domains  all  Jews  who  would  not  accept  Christian- 
ity. He  was  instigated  to  this  step 
Under  by  Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to 
Dag-obert.  whom  astrology  had  predicted  the  de- 
struction of  his  empire  by  a  circum- 
cised people (Predeg. " Chron. " 65,  ed.  Monod,  p.  147; 
comp.  "Gesta  Dagobert i,"  c.  24;  Bouquet,  ii.  586). 
The  story,  fabulous  in  itself,  was  not  invented  until 
after  the  Arab  conquest  in  632.  It  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  the  clergy  were  never  so  powerful 
under  any  Merovingian  king  as  under  Dagobert. 
From  his  reign  to  that  of  Pepin  the  Short  no  further 
mention  of  the  Jews  is  found.  But  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  was  then  known  as  "  Sept  imania  "  and 
was  a  dependency  of  the  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain, 
the  Jews  continued  to  dwell  and  to  prosper.  From 
this  epoch  (689)  dates  the  earliest  known  Jewish  in- 
scription relating  to  France,  that  of  Narbonne  ("R. 
E.  J. "  xix.  75).  The  Jews  of  Narbonne,  chiefly  mer 
chants,  were  popular  among  the  people,  who  often 
rebelled  against  the  Visigothic  kings.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Julian  of  Toledo  ("Hist.  Rebel  Ad- 
vcrsus  Wambam  Insultatio  in  Tyrann.  Gallia',"  i 
25;  ed.  Mfgne,  xcvi.  797)  accuses  Gaul  of  being  J  uda- 
ized.  Wamba  (672-680)  decreed  that  all  the  Jews 
of  his  realm  should  either  embrace  Christianity  or 
quit  his  dominions.  This  edict,  which  "threatened 
the  interests  of  the  country,"  provoked  a  general 
uprising.  The  Count  of  Nimes,  Ililderie  ;  the  abbot 
Ramire;  and  Guimaldus,  Bishop  of  Maguelon,  took 
the  Jews  tinder  their  protection,  and  even  compelled 
their  neighbors  to  follow  their  example.  But  the 
insurrection  was  crushed,  and  the  edict  of  expulsion 
was  put  into  force  in  673  (/A.  28).  The  exile  of  the 
Jews  was  not  of  long  duration,  since  in  681 1  he  twel  ft  h 
Council  of  Toledo  took  cognizance  of  them,  and  at 
the  seventeenth,  in  694,  Egica  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  relapsed  Jews,  but  excepted  from  this 
measure  those  who  inhabited  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
in  order  that  they  might  assist  these  regions  in  re- 
covering from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and,  in 
general,  that  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
might  help  the  duke  who  was  its  governor  and  might 
contribute  to  the  reestablisbment  of  the  province  by 
their  talent  and  by  their  care  and  industry.  But  this 
was  always  with  the  understanding  that,  they  be  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith (Dom  Vaissette,  "Hisl 
Generate  de  Languedoc,"  ed.  Privas,  i.  750-751). 

Carlovingian  Period:  From  a  letter  of  Pope 
Stephen  III.  (768-772)  to  Bishop  Aribert  of  Nar- 
bonne it  is  seen  that  in  his  time  the  Jews  still  dwelt  in 
Provence,  and  even  in  the  territory  of  Narbonne.  en- 
joying hereditary  allodial  tenure,  and  being  exempt 
from  high  taxation  in  the  towns  and  outskirts  by  con- 
cession of  "  the  kings  of  France."  They  owned  fields 
and  vineyards  and  employed  Christians  ("Stephani 
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Papa;  Epist."  2;  ed.  Migne,  rxxix.  857),  This  conces- 
sion is  probably  connected  with  a  curious  episode  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Arabs.  The  "  Roman  de  Philo- 
mene  "  (Dom  Vaissette,  ed.  ))u  Mege,  addit.  toiii.  30) 
recounts  how  Charlemagne,  after  a  fabuloussiege  of 
Narbonne,  rewarded  the  Jews  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  surrender  of  the  city;  he  yielded  to 
them,  for  their  own  use,  a  part  of  the  city,  and 
granted  them  the  right  to  live  under  a  "Jewish 
king, "  as  the  Saracens  lived  under  a  Saracen  king. 

Mei'r,  son  of  Simon  of  Narbonne  (1240), 

"  King  of    in  his"  Milhctnet  Mi/.wah"  refers  to  the 

the  Jews"    same  story.      It  is  a  well-known  fact, 

at  he  adds,  that  at  the  siege  of  Narbonne 

Narbonne.    King  Charles,  having  had   his  horse 

killed  under  him,  would  himself  have 
been  killed  but  for  a  Jew  who  dismounted  and  gave 
the  king  his  horse  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  for  he 
was  killed  by  the  Saracens.  A  tradition  that  Charles 
granted  to  them  a  third  part  of  the  town  and  of  its 
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baner,  in  "R.  E. 
J.4'  x.  98-99)  is 
partly  confirmed 
by   a  document 

which    once    ex 

isted  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Grasse. 
a  n  d  w  h  i  c  h 
showed  that  un 
der  the  emperor 

Charlemagne  a 
"king  of  the 
Jew  s  "  owned  a 
section  of  the 
city  of  Nar- 
bonne. a  pos- 
ion  which 
Charlema  g  ne 
confirmed  in 
7 ;il  (Note  of 
I)u  Mege,  "Me 
moires  do  la  So 

cietedesAntiquaires,"  1829,  viii.  840).  In  the  Royal 
Lettersof  L364(Doa1  Collection,  58 etseq.  839-853) il  Is 
also  stated  thai  there  were  two  kings  at  Narbonne,  a 
Jew  and  a  Saracen,  and  that  one-third  of  the  city  was 
given  to  the  Jews.  A  tradition  preserved  by  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  and  agreeing  in  part  with  the  statement  of 
Benjamin  of  Tndela,  his  contemporary,  attributes 
these  favors  to  K.  Makir,  whom  Charlemagne  sum 

aed  from  Babj  Ion,  and  who  called  himself  a  de 

Bcendanl  of  David  (Neubauer,  "Med.  Jew.  Chroni- 
cles,"! s"  The  Jewish  quarterof  Narbonne  was 
called  "New  City"  ("  Hist.  I  .    Prance," 

xxvii.  .It'll  i,  and  the  "(treat  Jewry"  (Tournai, 
"Catal.    ilu     Musee    de    Narbonne").       The     Makir 

famil}  bore,  in  fact,  the  name  "Nasi"  (prince),  and 
lived  in  a  building  known  as  the  "Cortada  Regis 

Judaoriun"    (Saige,    "Hist,    des    Juil's   du    Lai 

dor,"  p.  -ill.    The  granting  of  such  privileges  would 

Ci  i  tain  I  j  seen  i  to  be  connected  with  some  particular 

i    but  more  probably  under  Charles  Martcl  or 

Pepin  tbe  Short  than  under  Charlemagne,    A  similar 

story  of   the  surrender  of  Toulouse  to  the  Sitae,  n, 

by  the  Jews  is  rejected  as  a  fable  bj  Catel    'Mi 


moires  de  i'Histoire  du  Languedoc,"  p.  517),  and 

also  by  Dom  Vaisscttr  liii    252). 

Whatever  be  the  amount  of  truth  in  these  stories, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  again  numerous  in 
France  under  Charlemagne,  their  position  being 
regulated  by  law.  A  formula  for  the  Jewish  oath 
was  fixed  ("Capit,  de  Juda?is,"  cap  4;  Boretius,  i. 
258),  They  were  allowed  to  enter  into  law  suits  with 
Christians (" Capit.  Miss.  Aquisgran.  Alt."  cap.  l'i; 

Boretius,  i.  152),  and  in  their  relations  with  the  latter 

were  restrained  only  from  making  them  work  on 

Sunday  (t&.).    They  must  not,  howevi  r.  take  in  pawn 

goods  belonging  to  the  Church  ("Capit.  de  J  in  la  is," 

cap.  1-3;  Boretius, i. 258 :  though  it  is 

Under       doubtful  whether  this  paragraph  dates 

Char-  from  Charlemagne).     They  must   not 

lemagne.     trade  in  currency,  wine,  or  corn  (ib. ; 

also  a  doubtful  paragraph  according  to 

Boretius).    Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 

were  tried  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  whom  they 

belonged  {ib.). 
They  engaged 
in  export  trade, 
an  instance  of 
this  being  found 
in  the  Jew  whom 
C  li  arlemagne 
employed  to 
go  to  Pales- 
tine and  bring 
back  precious 
in  e  re  ha  ndise 
i"  Mon.  Sangal." 
i.  1G;  "  Miiiiuin. 
Germ.,  Scrip- 
tores."  ii.  737). 
Fu  it  hermore, 
when  the  Nor- 
nions  disem- 
barked on  the 
coast  of  Naiboti- 
oese  Caul  they 
were  taken  for 
Jewish  merchants  (ib.  ii.  14;  ii.  7">7).  They  boast, 
says  one  authority,  of  buying  whatever  they  please 
from  bishops  and  abbots  ("Capit.  Mi-s.  Nuimag. 
dat."  cap.  I;  Boretius,  i.  131).  Isaac  the  Jew,  who 
was  sent  by  Charlemagne  in  7*.  >T  with  two  ambassa 

dors  to  Ilaiun  al  Kashid.  was  probably  one  of  these 

merchants  ("Einh.  Annal."  ad  turn.  801;  "Monum. 
Germ.,  Scriptores,"  1,  190).  Itisacurious  fact  that 
among  the  numerous  provincial  councils  which  met 
during  Charlemagne's  reign  not  one  concerned  itself 
with  the  Jews,  although  these  bad  increased  in  num- 
ber. In  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  above  mentioned 
legends  he  is  represented  as  asking  the  Bagdad 
calif  for  a  rabbi  to  instruct  the  Jews  whom  he 
had  allowed  to  settle  at  Narbonne  ("Sefer  ha  Kab- 
balah," ed.  Neubauer,  in  "  Med.  Jew.  Chron."  i  82). 
It  is  also  stated  that  he  wished  to  transplant  the 
family  of  Kalonymus  from  Lucca  to  Mayence 
("  T'mek  lia-Bakali."  p.  18).  From  this  time  forward 
mention  is  made  of  rabbis.      A  Certificate  of  the  son 

of  Charlemagne  is  delivered  to  a  rabbi,  Domatus, 
Donnatus,    or    Deinatus    (see    below).      FTrabanus 

Maiirus.  Bishop  of    I'ulda.  states  that    in   compiling 
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his  works  ho  consulted  with  Jews  who  knew  the 
Bible  (Migne,  cix.  10).  Bishop  Agobard  relates  that 
in  his  diocese  the  Jews  have  preachers  who  goto 
hear  the  Christians,  and  he  tells  of  the  opinions  which 
they  held  and  which  they  doubtless  placed  on 
record  in  t heir  writings  (see  below). 

Louis  Ie  Debonnaire (814-833),  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  father,  granted  strict  protection  to  the 
Jews,  to  whom  he  gave  special  attention  in  their 
position  as  merchants.    The  language  which  he  uses 

in  regard  to  them  is  characteristic;  it 

Under         is  carefully  weighed  and  free  from  all 

Louis  le      fanaticism.  Louis  takes  under  his  pro- 

De-  tection  (before  825)  Rabbi  Domatus  and 

bonnaire.     Samuel,  his  little  son  by  Septimania; 

he  gives  orders  against  their  being 
molested  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  per- 
mits them  to  change  or  to  sell  it,  to  live  according 
to  their  law,  to  hire  Christians  for  their  work,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  foreign  slaves  within  the  empire. 
He  prohibits  Christians  from  diverting  such  slaves 
from  their  duties  byoffering  baptism  to  them.  These 
.lews  being  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  any 
who  should  plan  or  perpetrate  their  death  were  to 
be  punished.  It  was  equally  forbidden  to  submit 
them  to  the  ordeal  by  water  or  fire.  The  diploma 
granting  these  privileges  was  to  be  shown  not  only 
to  civil  officials,  but  also  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  etc. 
("Formul.  Imp."  30;  Roziere,  "Recueil,"  No.  27; 
Bouquet,  vi.  649).  Louis  accorded  his  protection  to 
others  also,  and  ("Formul.  Imp."  31;  Roziere,  I.e. 
No.  28)  not  alone  to  individuals,  but  likewise  to  the 
Jews  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  seen  in  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  to  the  Jews  of  Lyons.  Be- 
tween 822  and  825  Agobard,  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  that  city,  had  come  to  the  court  of  Louis  to  pro- 
test against  the  law  concerning  the  ha  pi  ism  of  the  pa- 
gan slaves  of  Jews.  The  substance  of  his  complaint 
was  thai  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  rigidly  up- 
held. The  Jews  had  a  master  ("magister  Judseo- 
rum"),  that  is  to  say,  a  preserver  of  their  privileges, 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  charged  with  seeing 

that  they  were  carried  out.  This  mas- 
Agobard's  ter  of  the  Jews  threatened  Agobard 
Account,     with  tin1  arrival  of  " missi dominici " 

who  would  punish  him  for  his  audac- 
ity. In  fact,  these  missi  had  come  to  Lyons,  and 
they  showed  themselves  terrible  toward  the  Chris- 
tians, but  gentle  toward  the  Jews,  who  had  charters 
declaring  thai  they  were  in  the  right.  It  was  said  that 

the  Jews,  far  from  being  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
emperor,  were  b  itter  loved  and  considered  than  the 
( !hri   tiaus  (see  A I  UtD 

Agobard,  with  two  other  bishops,  also  wrote  to 
the  emperor  a  memoir  relating  all  that  tin'  Church 
of  Caul  and  its  heads,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  had 
done  to  keep  tie-  two  religions  distinct.  In  the  letter 
to  which  he  here  makes  allusion  he  refers  to  the  "su- 
perstitious ideas  and  absurd  beliefs  of  the  Jews," 
citing  traits  which  recall  the  "Shi'ur?6mah,"  "Set*  r 
Yczirah,"  the  Talmud,  and  divers  Midrashim  of  late 
date  (it  may  lie  remembered  that  Ilai  Gaon,  in 
"Taaiu  Zeketiiui."  reports  that  the  French  Jews 
boast  of  possessing  mystical  works  from  Natronai). 
In  their  in  inks  these  Jews,  after  their  fashion,  recount 

the  history  of  Jesus  and  Peter  (he  Seems  to  refer  to 


a  "Toledot  Yeshu");  they  pretend  that  the  Chris- 
tians adore  idols,  and  that  the  powers  obtained  by 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  are  in  reality  secured 
through  the  devil.     In  a  letter  to  Nibridius,  Bishop 

of  Nat  lionne.  Agobard  begs  him  to  work  for  the  sep 
aration  of  Jews  and  Christians  as  he  himself  is 
doing,  enjoining  upon  the  Christians  to  flee  from 
the  society  of  the  Jews  at  Lyons  and  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  Promiscuity  is  dangerous, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Christians  celebrate  the 
Sabbath  with  the  Jews,  desecrate  Sunday,  and  trans- 
grcss  the  regular  fasts.  Because  the  Jews  boast  of 
being  of  the  race  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  nation  of 
the  righteous,  the  children  of  the  Prophets,  the 
ignorant  think  that  they  are  the  only  people  of 
God  and  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  better  than  their 
own  ("Agobardi  Opera,"  ed.  Migne,  civ.;  comp. 
Bernhard  Simon,  "Jahrbucher  des  Frankischer 
Reichcs  Unter  Ludwig  dem  Frommen,"  i.  393  el 
seq.,  Leipsic,  1874).  The  highly  colored  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  litter  of  Agobard  shows  not  only 
the  policy  followed  by  the  Church — the  separation 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  reproaches  then 
hurled  at  the  Jews — but  also  the  prosperity  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  as  merchants  (not  usurers),  and 
the  commencement  of  their  literary  activity. 

Agobard  had  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person 
of  his  disciple  Amulo  (Amolon).  who  in  846  pub 
lished  a  letter  ("Contra  Judaeos,"  ed.  Migne,  cxvi.) 
which  took  up  and  carried  to  completion  Agobard 's 
arguments;  his  memoir  affords  new  information  on 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  his  diocese.  The  people 
had  not  yet  perceived  the  danger  of  intermingling 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  leaders  were  afflicted  with 
the  same  blindness.  Wine,  even  for  religious  pur- 
poses, was  always  purchased  from  thejews;  Chris- 
tian freemen  continued  to  take  service 
Amulo's  with  them,  both  in  the  city  and  else 
"Against  where;  the  ignorant  still  claimed  that 
the  Jews."  the  Jews  preached  to  them  better  than 
did  the  priests.  He  states  that  certain 
converted  Jews  have  informed  him  that  in  some 
places  Jewish  fanners  of  revenue  abuse  their  power 
by  compelling  those  of  little  spirit,  the  weak-minded. 
to  deny  Jesus.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  deacon 
Bodon  has  been  deceived  into  becoming  a  Jew.  On 
several  occasions  Amulo  has  ordered  his  flock  to  keep 
aloof  from  i  he. lews,  and  has  ordered  the  bishops  to 
come  into  closer  relationship  with  their  charges  ill 
order  that  danger  may  be  averted.  Amulo  like- 
wise denounces  t  he  alienations  and  superstitions  of 
the  Jews,  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their 
traditions,  which  they  make  the  subject  of  discourses 
and  sermons  every  Saturday  in  the  synagogues. 
He  mentions  also  the  in vidious expressions  of  which 
they  make  use  |o  designate  the  Apostles  a  in  I  the  Gos- 
pel, and  their  arguments  in  defense  of  their  Messi 
a  nic'  ideas  (which  accord  with  those  of  the  "  Sefer  Zc 

rubbabel  "  and  the  "  Ma'aseh  of  It.  Joshua  b.  Levi  "i 
This  memoir  is  con  temporary  with  two  synods  which 
met  at  Meau\  (June  17,  845)  and  at  Paris  (Feb.  14, 
846).  At  these' councils,  in  which  Amulo  took  part, 
the  king  was  urged  in  the  terms  of  the  "Contra  Ju- 
diEOS"  to  observe  toward  the  Jews  the  ancient  laws 

and  edicts  ("Concil,  Meld. "can.  73;  Labbe,  xiv.  836). 

The  king,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  tin  i  \ 
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hortations  of  the  bishops  (Prudentius  of  Troyes, 
"  Annates,"  ill.  Migne.cxv.  1399),  and  did  not  ratify 
the  canon  on  ili<'  Jews  (" Capitularium  Sparnaci  ") 
The  attempt  had  failed  once  again.  According  to 
the  legend  related  in  the  Annals  of  Hincmar  (ad  ann. 
87T:  "  Monum.Germ.,  Bcriptores"  i.  504, 589), Charles 
the  Bald  paid  for  this  imprudence,  being  poisoned 
in  Maniua  by  his  Jewish  doctor  Bedecias  (Annalists 
Baxo,  ib.  584).  The  king  also  employed  Jews  on 
foreign  missions  (Diego,  "  I  listeria  de  los  Condes  de 
Barcelona,"  p.  26).  The  Jews,  who  continued  to 
devote  themselves  to  commerce,  differed  in  their 
privileges  from  the  Christians  only  in  the  amount  of 
duly  levied  on  them,  paying  one  tenth  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  while  Christians  paid  one-eleventh 
(Bouquet,  vii.  104:  if  this  capitulary  is  authentic). 
Ihn  Kordadhbeh,  who  speaks  of  the  soul  hern  French 
.lews  about  850,  depicts  them  going  as  far  as  the 
Indies  and  ( Ihina  c  Journal  Asiatique,"  sixth  scries, 
v.  512).    See  Commerce. 

Prom  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  ceri 
tury  is  certainly  an  important  epoch;  it  was  then 
that  French  society  became  transformed  by  the  de 
velopment  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  gilds;  the  arbitrary  rapacity  of  the  one 
oppressing  the  weak — agricultural  serf  and  Jewish 

merchant    alike — and   the   jealous    exclusivcness    of 

the  other  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  trades  by  non- 
Catholics,  while  both  invested  all  things  with  the 
religious  fanaticism  which  later  expressed  itself  in 
the  Crusades.  At  the  same  time  ii  is  the  epoch  in 
which  the  rabbinical  schools,  already  mentioned  in 
Amulo's  account,  appeared  in  full  light,  when  He- 
I.  .  literature  in  France  produced  its  first  works. 
and  when  famous  rabbis  made  French  Judaism  illus- 
trious  and  impressed  upon  it  the  character  which  it 
was  to  retain  for  several  centuries.  Unfortunately, 
however,  but  few  details  concerning  this  transition 

pi  riod  are  known  ;   they  are  as  follows: 

At  Bens,  about  B76,  the  an  libisbop  Ansegise,  prel- 
aw of  Gaul,  expelled  'he  Jews  and  the  friars  from 
his  i  it)  for  a  certain  reason,  according  to  an  e\e\ 
enili  century  historian  (Odorani,  "Chron."  ad  ann. 
B  i  iquet,  viii.  287)  As  far  as  concerned  the 
Jews  ihis  is,  perhaps,  the  first  sign  of  the  triumph 
oi  i.  ndalism.  tn  899  Charles  the  Simple  confiscated, 
for  the  profit  of  the  clench  ai  Narbonne,  all  the 
property  held  bj  the  Jews  and  subject  to  the  paj 
mini  of  tithes  (Vaissette  iii  68)  According  to  Saigc 
<■•  I  list .  iles  .1  nits  da  I, a n L- in  doc,"  p.  9),  this  signifies 
thai  the  Jews  might  not  possess  land  upon  which 
Church  tithes  were  levied  but  it  did  not  abrogate 
their  right  to  hold  free  kind  Al  any  rale,  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  in  peaceful  possession 
ot  Heir  landed  properly  around  Narbonne. 

The  First  Capets  -987-1137:  According  to 
Richer,  a  In  torian  who,  :is  stated  by  Monod,  in- 
spires mistrust,  Hugh  Capet,  "whose  whole  body 
was  covered  with  son-,"  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in 
990  ("Richer!  Historia  "  lib.  iv.,  toward  the  end  p. 
808,  ed.  Quadet)  According  to  Guadet,  Richer 
merely  means  by  this  statement  that  the  Jewish 
physicians  were  the  cause  of  his  death.  A  Hebrew 
document  (Berliner's  "Magazin,"  iv. ;  "Ozar  Tob 

p    19)  sl;iles  1 1  in  I  :i  Jew   ol    I  Hoi,,  w  ho  uad  I  ice  n  con 

veiled   lo  Christianity,  wished  to  destroy    the  l.i 


mOgCS  community  in  996,  and  accused    the  .lews  of 

employing  on  three  holidays  of  the  year  a  wax  image 

of  the  hud  of  the  land,  which  liny  pierced  in  order 
to    bring  about    his  death,    just    as   they  did   in   the 

ca^c  of  the  host      Km  since  the  fable  of  the  pierced 

host    came    into  existence    several    centuries    later, 

the  story  is  open  to  doubt.     Following  the  accusa 

tion  of  this  (onverl.  a  priest  appears  to  have  coun- 
seled his  lord  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  .lews  in  the 
city.     In  loio  Aliluin,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  offered 

the  .lews  of    his    diocese  I  lie  choice  pel  w  ecu   liaptism 

and  exile.     For  a  month  theologians  held  disputa- 
tions with  them,  but  without  much  success,  for  only 
i  lini-  or  fourof  the  Jews  abjured  their 
Per-  faith;    of  the  rest  some  lied  into  oilier 

secution  of  cities,  while  others  killed  themselves 
Jews  in        (••Chronicles     of    Adhcmar    of    Cha 
Limoges     bannes,"cd.  Bouquet,  x.  152;  "Chron. 
and  Rouen,  of  William  Godellus,"  ib.  262,  accord 
ing  to  whom  the  event  occurred  in 
1007  or  1008).     A  Hebrew  text,  also  slates  that  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  having  concerted  with  his  vas- 
sals to  destroy  all  the  .lews  on  their  lands  who  would 
mil  accept  liaptism,  many  were  put  to  death  or  killed 

themselves.  Among  the  martyrs  was  the  learned 
Rabbi  Senior.  A  rich  and  esteemed  man  in  Rouen, 
Jacob  b.  Jekuthiel,  went  to  Rome  to  implore  the  pro- 

tection Of  the  pope  in  favor  of  his  coreligionists,  and 
the  pout  ill  set  1 1  a  high  dignitary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution  (Berliner's  "Magazin," iii. ;  "Ozar  Tob," 
pp.  46-48).  Robert  the  Pious  is  well  known  for  his 
religious  prejudice  and  for  the  hatred  which  he  bore 
toward  heretics;  it  was  he  who  first  burned  secta- 
rians. There  is  probably  some  connection  between 
this  persecution  and  a  rumor  whii  h appears  lo  have 
been  current  in  the  year  1010.  If  Adhemar  of  Cha- 
hanncs,  who  wrote  in  1080,  is  to  be  believed,  in  1010 
the  Western  Jews  addressed  a  letter  to  their  Eastern 
coreligionists  warning  them  of  a  military  movement 
against  the  Saracens.     In   the  preceding  year  the 

Church  of  the   Holy  Sepulcher   had  In  en  converted 

into  a  mosque  by  tin-  Mohammedans,  a  sacrilege 
which  had  aroused  great  feeling  in  Europe,  and  Pope 
Sergius  IV.  had  sounded  the  alarm  ("  Monum.  Germ  , 
Bcriptores,"  i\  .  187).  The  exasperati f  the  Chris- 
tians, it  seems,  brought  into  existence  and  spread 
the  belief  in  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the. lews.  Twenty  years  later 
Raoul  Glaber  (Bouquet,  x.  84)  knew  more  concern- 
ing this  story,  According  to  him,  Jews  of  Orleans 
had  si  nt  io  i  he  East  through  a  beggar  a  letter  which 
provoked  th 'der  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church 

of  the  Holy  Bepulcher.     (I  la  her  adds  I  hat  on  I  he  ilis- 

\  ..I'  the  crime  the  expulsion  of  the  .lews  u  is 
everywhere  decreed.  Some  were  driven  out  of  the 
cities,  others  wiie  put  to  death,  while  some  killed 
themselves;  only  a  few  remained  in  all  the  " Roman 
world."  Five  years  later  a  small  number  of  tho  e 
who  had  fled  returned.  Count  Riant  says  that  this 
whole  story  of  the  relations  between  the  .lews  and 
the  Mohammedans  is  only  one  of  those  popular  leg- 
ends with  which  the  chronicles  of  the  lime  abound 
("Inventaire  Critique  des  Lettres  Historiques  des 
Croisades,"  p  88,  Paris,  1880)  Another  violent  com- 
motion arose  about  the  Mar  1065.  Al  this  date 
Pope    Alexander  II.  wrote   lo   the  Viscount   of  Nur- 
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bonne,  Beranger,  and  to  Guifred,  bishop  of  the  city, 
praising  them  for  having  prevented  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  in  their  district,  and  reminding  them 
that  God  does  not  approve  of  the  shedding  of 
blood  ("C'oncil."  ix.  1138  and  1154;  Vaissctte.  355). 
A  crusade  had  been  formed  against  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  and  the  Crusaders  had  killed  without  mercy 
all  the  Jews  whom  they  met  on  their  route. 

During  this  period,  which  continues  till  the  first 
Crusade,  Jewish  culture  was  awakening,  and  still 
showed  a  certain  unity  in  the  south  of  France  and 

the  north.     Its  domain  did  not  em- 
Franko-      brace   all   human  knowledge;    it  in- 
Jewish       eluded  in  the  first  place  poetry,  which 
Literature,  was  at   times  purely  liturgical — the 

echo  of  Israel's  sufferings  and  the 
expression  of  its  invincible  hope — but  which  more 
oiteu  was  a  simple  scholastic  exercise  without  aspi- 
ration, destined  rather  to  amuse  and  instruct  than  to 
move — >a  sort  of  dried  sermon.  Following  this  comes 
Biblical  exegesis,  the  simple  interpretation  of  the 
text,  with  neither  daring  nor  depth,  reflecting  a 
complete  faith  in  traditional  interpretation,  and 
based  by  preference  upon  the  Midrashim,  despite 
their  fantastic  character.  Finally,  and  above  all, 
their  attention  was  occupied  with  the  Talmud  and 
its  commentaries.  The  text  of  this  work,  together 
with  that  of  the  writings  of  the  Geouim,  par- 
ticularly their  responsa,  was  first  revised  and  copied  ; 
then  these  writings  were  treated  as  a  "corpus 
juris,"  and  were  commented  upon  and  studied  both 
as  a  pious  exercise  in  dialectics  and  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  There  was  no  philosophy,  no 
natural  science,  no  belles-lettres,  among  the  French 
Jews  of  this  period. 

Several  names  of  scholars  and  poets  emerge  from 
the  shadows  of  the  tenth  century:  Makir,  the  gaon 
Todros,  and  Moses  b.  Abbun,  chiefs  of  the  school  of 
Narbonne;  Simon  of  Mans;  his  sou  Joseph  and  his 
grandson  Abbun  the  Great ;  Judah  b.  Mei'r  ha-Kohen 
(in  French  "  Leontin  "),  teacher  of  Gershon ;  Moses  of 
Aries.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  were  many  fa- 
mous authors  who  played  a  role  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  Jewish  civilization  and 
who  left  their  imprint  upon  Judaism.  The  most  illus- 
trious of  them  was  Gershon,  called  the  "Light  of  the 
E\ile,"  who  was  originally  from  Metz,  but  exercised 
his  activity  at  Mayence  and  established  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  upon  the  banksof  the  Rhine.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  his  prod  net  ions  breathe  an  intense  emotion. 
due  to  the  sorrows  of  the  times.  As  grammarian,  lie 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Masorah;  as  Tali  nudist,  lie 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Talmudic  commentary  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  practical  treatises  of 
rabbinical  casuistry  and  of  responsa.  As  chief  of 
the  school,  inspired  by  circumstances  he  passed 
measures  f  takkanot  ")of  wide-reaching  importance, 
which  have  retained  the  force  of  law  throughout 
Oci  idental  Judaism.  He  forbade  polygamyand  one- 
sided divorce,  lie  had  pupils  from  France,  among 
others  Judah  b  Moses  of  Toulouse,  Elias  the  Elder  of 
Mans,  and  Simon  the  Elder  of  Mans,  uncle  of  Rashi. 
He  corresponded  with  the  French  rabbis  Simson 
Cohen.  Elias  b.  Elias,  Daniel  b.  Jacob,  Leon,  Juston 
(originally  in  all  probability  from  Burgundy), 
Samuel  b.  Judah,  and  Joseph  b.  Perigoros.     Close 


to  Gershon  must  be  placed  Joseph  b.  Samuel  T°h- 
'Elem  (Bounds),  rabbi  of  Limousin  and  Anjou,  and 
a  remarkable  Talmudist.  He  left  to  posterity  many 
tine  editions  of  the  rabbinical  writings  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  was  also  an  excellent  poet,  and  the 
author  of  interesting  decisions  and  responsa.  Litur- 
gical poets,  such  as  Joseph  b.  Solomon  of  Carcas- 
sonne, Benjamin  b.  Samuel  of  Coutances,  and  Elias 
the  Elder  b.  Menahem  of  Mans,  were  numerous. 

Jewish  France  was  so  rich  in  men  of  learning  that 
she  gave  some  of  them  to  Germany,  among  them 
Isaac  ha-Levi  of  Vitry,  who  became  head  of  the 
school  at  "Worms,  and  Isaac  b.  Judah,  wdio  became 
head  of  the  school  of  Mayence.  Both  of  these  be- 
came teachers  of  Rashi. 

The  great  figure  which  dominates  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  the  whole  rabbin- 
ical history  of  France,  is  Rashi  (Solomon  b.  Isaac)  of 
Troyes  (1040-1106).  In  him  is  personified  the  genius 
of  northern  French  Judaism:  its  de- 

Rashi.  voted  attachment  to  tradition;  its 
naive,  untroubled  faith;  its  piety,  ar- 
dent but  free  from  mysticism.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  clearness,  directness,  and  haired 
of  subtlety,  and  are  written  in  a  simple,  concise,  un- 
affected style,  suited  to  his  subject.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  Talmud,  wddch  was  the  product  of 
colossal  labor,  and  which  eclipsed  the  similar  works 
of  all  his  predecessors,  by  its  clearness  and  soundness 
made  easy  the  study  of  that  vast  compilation,  and 
soon  become  its  indispensable  complement.  His 
commentary  on  the  Bible  (particularly  on  the 
Pentateuch),  a  sort  of  repertory  of  the  Midrash, 
served  for  edification,  but  also  advanced  the  taste 
for  simple  and  natural  exegesis.  The  school  wdiieh 
he  founded  at  Troyes,  his  birthplace,  after  hav- 
ing followed  the  teachings  of  those  of  Worms  and 
Mayence,  immediately  became  famous.  Around  his 
chair  were  gathered  Simliah  b.  Samuel,  R.  Samuel 
b.  Mei'r  (Rashbam),  and  Shemaia,  his  grandsons; 
likewise  Shemaria,  Judah  b.  Nathan,  and  Isaac  Levi 
b.  Asher,  all  of  whom  continued  his  work.  In  his 
Biblical  commentaries  he  availed  himself  of  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  Among  them  must 
be  cited  Moses  ha-Darshan,  chief  of  the  school  of 
Narbonne,  who  was  perhaps  the  founder  of  exeget- 
ical  studies  in  France;  Menahem  b.  Helbo;  and, 
above  all,  Joseph  Caro.  Thus  the  eleventh  century 
was  a  period  of  fruitful  activity  in  literature. 
Thenceforth  French  Judaism  became  one  of  the 
poles  of  universal  Judaism. 

The  Crusades  :  The  Jews  of  France  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  much  during  the  Crusades,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  first  (1090),  when  the  Crusaders 
arc' staled  to  have  shut  up  the  Jews  of  Rouen  in  a 
church  and  to  have  exterminated  them  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  sparing  only  those  who  ac- 
cepted baptism  (Guihert  de  Nogent,  ed.  Bouquet,  xii. 
240;  "Chron.  Rothomag.";  Labhe,  "Novic  Biblio- 
theeae,  manuscript  Lib."  i.  ii(iT).  According  to  a 
Hebrew  document,  the  Jews  throughout  France 
were  at  that  time  in  great  fear,  and  wrote  to  their 
brothers  in  the  Rhine  countries  making  known  to 
them  their  terror  and  asking  them  to  fast  and  pray 
(anonymous  text  of  Mayence,  in  A.  Neubauer  and 
Stern,  "  Hcbrilisehe  Berichte  fiber  die  Judeuverfol- 
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gungen  wahrend  der  Kreuzzuge,"  p.  -17 1.  Happily 
their  fears  proved  ground! 
At  tin'  time  of  the  second  Crusade,  Jacob  Tarn,  the 
1-1  m  o(  Rashi,  bad  cause  I"  lament  the  actions 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  burst  into  his  house,  seized 
Dispossessions,  destroyed  a  book  of  tin-  Law .  ami 

carried  bim  off  into  ti pen  field  with  the  inter, 

tion  of  putting  him  to  death.     But  perceiving  one 

of  the  nobles,  he  called  him  to  his 

R.  Tarn  in    aid  and   was   rescued.      Ephraim   of 

the  Second   Bonn  is  the  only  writer  who  tells  of 

Crusade,      this  incident  ;  R.  Tain  himself  makes 

110     reference     to     it     ("Jiidenverfol 

gungen,"  p  64),  and  even  Ephraim  adds  that  in  the 

other  communities  of  Prance  n le  was  put  to  death 

or  compelled  to  abjure  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  the 
ruences  of  the  Crusades  were  terrible  for  the 
Jews,  for  this  great  religious  movement  produced 
an  excitement  of  the  popular  imagination  which  had 
dire  results  for  them.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
sations  of  ritual  murder  were  bruited;  mere 
manifestations  of  a  mental  malady  on  the  part  of 
majorities  intolerant  Of  the  existence  of  a  minority 

who  kept  aloof  from  them.  From  the  economic 
and  social  point  of  view  this  epoch  was  destined 
to  be  for  the  Jews  a  turning-point.  Until  thai 
time  the  Jews  had  been  chiefly  merchants;  hi  qi  i 

forth    they    become    known    above   all    as    lis) 

St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  preached  the 

i,   and  who  intervened   with 
courage  to  prevent    the  massacre  of  the  German 
1  King  Louis  VII.  to  prohibit  the  Jews 
from  act  epting  usurious  rates  of  interest  from  those 
the  Holj  Land.     .Moreover,  in  speak 
ingof  their  rapacity,  and  observing  that  in  places 
where  there  were  no  Jews  the  Christian  usurers  were 
worse  in  their  exactions,  he  says  that  on  this  account 
the  latter   might  justly  be  accused  of   Judaizing 
"368;  i  d.  Mi  mc.clxxxii.  564)     l'<  i 
able,  abbot  of  Cluny,  wrote  in  1 146  to  the  king 
that  even  if  be  did  not  counsel  the  massacre  of  the 
they  should  at  least  be  punished  by   being 
despoiled  of  their  ill  gi  -  and  thefts,  and  that 

i-  my  of  the  Crusa  I  pare  Jewish 

"Epistola,"  36;  ed.  Migne,  clxxxix   866) 
For  having   resisted   these  appeals  Louis  VII 
accused  by  a  contemporary  historian  of  havinj 
moved     by    cupidity    ("Fragmentum    Historicum 
Vitam  I. ud.  VII   Summatim  Complectens,"  in  Bou- 
quet, xii.  286)      Pope  Alexander  III.  in  a  letter  to 
Lrchbishop  of  Bourges  (1179)  addressi 

the  sai Bouquet,  xv.  968).     According 

to  Ephraim  of  Bonn,  the  provisions  of  the  bull  of 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  exoneratin  i  f rom 

their  debts  to  the  Jews  wen-  carried  out  in  France 
("Judenvei  folg  un   en      p  64  > 

The  accusation  of  ritual  murder  in  Franc 
closely  connected  with  the  Crusades.    According  to  a 
Jewish  account  of  the  second  ( irusade  ("  Judenverfol 
gungen  "p  62  ,  the  Crusaders,  in  order 
Blood  Ac-    to  justify    their   sanguinary  exploits, 
cusation.     pretended   at    times   that    Lhej    were 
punishing  the  Jews  for  the  murder  of 
Christians.    It  was  said  that  the  Jews  committed  this 
crime  not  because  the]  had  need  of  Christian  blood 
for  ritual  purposes,  but  In  order  to  repeat  the  cruel- 
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tixion  of  Jesus.  At  Pontoise  it  was  said  some  time 
before  1171  that  they  had  crucified  an  adult  Chris- 
tian of  the  name  of  Richard.  The  dates  given  vary  :  it 
was  in  1103  according  to  Lambert  Waterlos,  who 
died  in  1170  (Bouquet,  -xiii.  520);  in  1179  according 
to  Rigord  ;  in  1156  according  to  Geoffroy  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges,  who  died  in  lisi  (Bou 
1 1  net.  \ii.  438;  see  also  "Judenverfolgungen,"  p  34) 
Tin'    body   was  carried  to  Paris  and  worked  numei 

on,  miracles  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 

where  it  was  interred.  Similar  accusations  were 
made  against  the  Jews  at  Epernay  and  at  Janville 
(depart  nent  of  Eureet  Loire)  about  t  he  same  time — 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  1 1  70 — but  no  details  are 
known  ("Judenverfolgungen,"  pp.  84-35).  The  out- 
burst at  Blois  is  the  most  famous,  and  cost  the  lives 
of  31  persons.  The  affair  was  of  a  most  lamentable 
nature.  A  man  was  watering  a  horse  in  the  Loire. 
Frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  Jew  who  was  near,  the 
animal  reared.  This  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  man 
to  return  at  once  and  accuse  the  Jew  of  having 
thrown  into  the  stream  the  body  of  a  Christian  child 
which  had  be. -n  crucified  by  the  .bus  coreligionists. 

lie  himself  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  the  same 
death,  and  the  horse  had  instinctively  recoiled. 
Tbibaut  de  Champagne,  Count  of  Blois.  immediately 
incarcerated  all  the  Jews  in  the  city.  A  priest  sug- 
gested that  the  man  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  wa- 
ter, and  as  the  test  result)  d  in  his  favor,  the  proof  of 

the  crime  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  as  conclusive. 

Having  rejected  baptism,  31  Jews  were   burned   on 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1171.  Jacob  Tarn,  whowasin- 
formed  of  this  sad  occurrence,  decided  that  this  day 
should  be  one  of  fasting,  and  the  communities  of 

France,  Anjou,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine  duly 

red  it  as  such  (statement  of  Baruch  ben  Men  of 

I  >i  leans,  letters  of  the  notables  of  <  Means  ;   letter  of 

a  Jew  of  Tours  to  R.  Yom-Tob;  "Martyrologj  of 

Ephraim  of  Bonn  ";  letter  of  the  notables  of  Paris  in 

••Judenverfolgungen.''  pp.  31  et  seq.;  Robert  du 
Mont,  in  Bouquet,  xiii.  815).     Robert  du  Mont  also 

says  I  hat  Jews  were  burned  in  Paris  likewise  in  1 177 

for  the   murder  of  St.   William.      The  belief  in   this 

li  -'ud  was  destined  to  be  most  baneful  to  the  Jews 
of  the  en  t  ire  kingdom  oi  Prance.  Philip  Augustus, 
who,  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  succeeded  Louis 
VII  .  his  brother,  had,  according  to  his  historian 

Rigord,  often  beard  the  young  nobles  who  were  his 

fellow  students  in   the   palace  tell   how  the  Jews  of 

Paris  went  year  by  year  into  subterranean  retreats 
on  Passover  or  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  sacrificed 
a  Christian  in  order  to  outrage  the  Christian  relig 

ion.  Often  during  his  brother's  reign  (they  said) 
the  guilty  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
flames.      Immediately  after  his  coronation,  Sat  unlay, 

March  II,  1181,  1 dered  the  Jews  to  be  arrested 

in  all  their  synagogues,  and  despoiled  of  theirmoney 
and  their  vestments  (an  English  chronicler.  Raoul  of 
Dicel   [ii.  ll|.  says  that   he  released  them  for  a  tan 
sum  of  15,000  silver  marks).    The  Jews,  adds  Rigord, 
were  then  very  numerous,  and   many  rabbis  (di 
cali)    had    come   to    sojourn    in    Paris;   they  had    be 
i  enriched  to  the  extent  of  owning  nearly  half 
oi    the  city;    they    were   engaged    in    usury;    their 
patrons   were  often   despoiled   of  their  possessions, 
while  others  were   kept   on   parole  in   the  houses  of 
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certain  of  the  Jews.  After  having  consulted  a  her- 
mit who  lived  in  the  Vincennes  forest,  the  king  re- 
leased the  Christians  of  his  domain  from  all  their 
debts  Inward  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
fifth  which  he  transferred  to  himself.  In  the  follow- 
ing April,  1182,  he  published  an  edict 
Expulsion  of  expulsion,  but  according  the  Jews 
from  a  delay  <>f  three  months  for  the  sale  of 

France,  their  personal  property.  Immovable 
1182.  property,  however,  such  as  houses, 
fields,  vines,  bains,  and  wine-presses, 
he  confiscated.  The  Jews  attempted  to  win  over 
the  nobles  to  their  side,  but  in  vain.  In  July  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  royal  domains  of  France ; 
their  synagogues  were  converted  into  churches  (Ri- 
gord,  "GestaPlnlippi  August!," i.,  vi.  12-17:  ed.De- 
laborde,  pp.  14  et  seq. ;  see  also  Guillaume  le  Breton, 
"Philippidos,"  i.  389e<*«/. ;  ed.  Delaborde,  p.  23). 

As  may  be  seen,  these  successive  measures  were 
simply  expedients  to  fill  the  royal  coffers.  The 
goods  confiscated  by  the  king  were  at  once  converted 
into  cash  (Leopold  Delisle,  "  Catalogue  des  Actes  du 
Regne  de  Philippe  Auguste,"  20,  21,  22,  27,  51,  58). 
It  is  well  to  add  that  at  that  time  the  royal  domains 
were  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  strip  of  territory, 
extending  around  Paris  and  Orleans. 

During  the  century  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously for  the  Jews  their  condition  was  not  alto- 
gether bad,  especially  if  compared  with  that  of  their 
brethren  in  Germany.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
remarkable  intellectual  activity  which  existed  among 
them,  the  attraction  which  it  exercised  over  the 
Jews  of  other  countries,  and  the  numerous  works 
produced  in  those  days.  The  impulse  given  by 
Rashi  to  study  did  not  cease  with  his  death;  his 
successors — the  members  of  his  family  first  among 
them — brilliantly  continued  his  work.  Research 
moved  within  the  same  limits  as  in  the  preceding 
century,  and  dealt  mainly  with  the  Talmud,  rabbin- 
ical jurisprudence,  and  Biblical  exegesis.  Rabbenu 
Tain,  to  whom  reference  will  again  be  made,  inves- 
tigated at  least  one  section  of  Hebrew  grammar;  he 
undertook  the  defense  of  Menahem  b.  Saruk  against 
Dunash  b.  Labrat ;  as  innovator  in  another  direction 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  accents  and  imitated  the 
versification  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  which  impelled 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to  ask :  "  Who  is  this  that  has  led 
the  French  into  the  temple  of  poetry  ?  "  But  in  this 
he  had  no  successors,  and  did  not  create  a  school. 

Biblical  exegesis,  which  continued  to  be  distin- 
guished by  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  now  com 
menceil  to  place  too  much  importance  on  interpreta- 
tions based  on  the  numerical  values  of  letters  and 
on  analogous  methods  (gematria,  notarikon).  Litur- 
gical poetry  was  constantly  cultivated  by  a  large 
number  of  rabbis.  Talmudic  studies  underwent  a 
marked  transformation.  Exposition  of  the  Talmud 
having  almost  reached  a  limit  (for  who  could  hope 
to  compete  with  ltaslii's  work?),  scholars  no  longer 
confined  themselves  merely  to  understanding  the 
Talmud,  but,  just  as  had  been  done  formerly  with  the 
Mishnah,  they  selected  from  the  Talmud  their  themes 
for  academic  and  juristic  discussions.     By  the  help 

of  parallel  passages  they  shed  new  light  on  the  text 
of  the  Talmud  ;  by  comparing  analogous  passages 
they  sought  to  establish  rules  of  jurisprudence;  and, 


where  the  text  contained  contractions,  whether  real 
or  merely  apparent,  external  or  internal,  they  pointed 
them  out  and  sought  to  explain  them  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  Talmud  they  deduced  laws 
applying  to  the  conditions  of  con- 
The  temporaneous  life.     Their  glosses  or 

"  Tosafot."  postils,  known  under  the  name  of 
"tosafot"  (additions),  were  originally 
simple  appendixes  to  the  commentary  of  Rashi,  dis- 
cussing, correcting,  or  completing  them.  They  rep- 
resent the  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  teaching  of  the  masters,  and  are  notes 
made  by  the  professor  or,  as  was  more  often  the 
case,  collected  by  the  pupils  to  carry  with  them 
when  they  visited  other  schools.  Study,  considered 
always  as  a  means  of  salvation,  became  more  and 
more  simple  dialectics,  aptly  compared  with  that  of 
the  scholastics  of  the  time.  But  even  in  this  ex- 
travagant display  of  ingenuity,  of  subtlety,  and  of 
erudition,  the  French  rabbis,  as  their  contemporaries 
of  German)-,  preserved  a  moderation  ignored  by  their 
disciples,  the  Poles  of  the  sixteenth  and  following 
centuries.  Subtlety  did  not  exclude  clearness ;  logic 
never  lost  its  rights;  order  ruled  in  the  editing  of 
their  notes.  The  production  of  tosafot  became  the 
dominant  and  absorbing  occupation  of  this  period, 
and  impressed  its  distinctive  character  upon  the 
studies  of  the  time.  The  work  was  participated  in 
by  a  whole  legion  of  scholars,  spread 
Centers  of  over  the  north  of  France,  Normandy 
Rabbinic  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Prance,  Cham- 
Learning,  pagne  as  well  as  Burgundy  and  Lor- 
raine. Champagne,  however,  was  the 
most  active  center.  In  these  different  provinces 
schools  were  founded — at  Ramerupt  after  Troves,  at 
Dampierre,  at  Auxerre,  at  Sens,  at  Falaise,  at  Paris, 
etc.  To  these  centers  of  instruction,  just  as  to  the 
French  universities,  hastened  pupils  from  distant 
countries,  from  Slavic  lands,  from  Bohemia,  and  from 
Germany.  Like  the  traveling  students  of  that  period, 
the  pupils  of  the  rabbis  traversed  the  land,  mocking 
at  distance,  insensible  to  privation,  going  from  one 
master  to  another  in  their  thirst  for  instruction. 
The  earliest  masters  who  gave  prestige  to  this  form 
of  instruction  were  members  of  the  family  of  Rashi: 
Judah  b.  Nathan,  bis  son-in-law  and  the  continuer 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Talmud;  Mei'r,  another 
son-in-law,  who  became  director  of  the  Troyes  Acad- 
emy after  Rashi's  death;  Jacob  Tarn  (called  com- 
nionlv  "Rabbenu  Tarn,"  the  son  of  Mei'r) — the  true 
founder  of  the  school  of  tosafists,  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  energetic  character,  and  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  supreme  authority  of  French 
Judaism;  his  brother  Samuel  (Rashbam),  an  excel- 
lent exegete,  somewhat  daring  in  parts  of  his  Bib- 
lical commentary  ;  Samuel  de  Vitry,  a  nephew  of  R. 
Tarn.  To  the  same  group  belong  Samuel  de  Vitry, 
a  disciple  of  Rashi,  and  author  of  the  Mahzor  Vitry ; 
his  great-grandson,  Isaac  b.  Samuel  the  Elder,  the 
famous  "RI,"  whose  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
tosafot,  and  who  was  chief  of  the  school  at  Dam- 
pierre (to  be  distinguished  from  Isaac  b.  Abraham, 
known  as  "Rlha-Bahur"  (the  Younger),  who  suc- 
ceeded him);  Elhanan,  son  of  Isaac  b.  Samuel,  mar- 
tyred in  1184.  To  these  names  of  famous  tosafists 
must  also  be  added  the  following:  Jacob  of  Orleans 
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(died  iu  Loudon  in  11N9),  who  was  also  an  exegete; 
Samuel  b.  I.Iayyim  of  Verdun,  disciple  of  B.  Tarn; 
Hoahaiab  ha-Leviof  Troyes;  Menahemb.  Pen/  of 
Joigny,  also  an  exegete ;  rom-Tobof  Joigny  (died  at 
York  in  1190),  a  liturgical  poet  and  Biblical  commen- 
tator; Samuel  b.  Aaron  and  Si  mem  !>.  Samuel  of  Join- 
ville;  Eliezerb.  Samuel  of  Metz,  author  of  the"  Sefer 
Yere'im";  Moses  b.  Aliraham  of  Pontoisr;  Simon 
b.  Joseph  of  Falaise;  Yom-Tob;  Judab  b.  Yom- 
Tob;  llayyim   b.  Hananel  Cohen;  the  celebrated 

Judah  b.  Isaac,  alias  Sir  Leon  Of  Paris:    Sim»nn  de 

Coucy,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  tosafists; 
Judah  of  Corbeil;  Josepb  and  Isaac  b.  Baruch  of 
Clisson;  Eliezer  b.  Solomon:  and  the  well-known 
Simson  (b.  Abraham)  of  Sens,  commentator  of  the 
llishnahand  the  Sifra.  Side  by  side  with  these  tosa- 
fists may  be  cited  a  number  of  scholars  renowned 
for  their  vast  knowledge, such  as  Joseph  Caro,  men 
Honed  above  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
previous  century;  Shemaiah,  commentator  on  the 
Talmud;  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of  Orleans,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  "Joseph  BechorSchor,"  an  ingen- 
ious exegete;  Solomon  1).  Isaac  and  Eleazar  of  Or- 
leans: Samuel  b.  Jacob  of  Auxerre;  Aaron  and  Ben- 
der d'Epernaj  ;  Eliezer  of  Beaugency,  an  exegete  of 
authority ;  Jehiel  b.  David  and  Jekuthiel  b.  Judah  of 
Troyes;  Jacob  and  Isaac  de  Bray,  who  died  in  1191 ; 
David  of  Brienne;  Samuel  de  Joinville ;  Joseph  b. 
Solomon  de  Dampierre;  Josepb  b.  Josepb  de  Port 
Audemer;  Samuel  b.  Joseph  of  Verdun;  Abraham 
of  Tool:  Moses  of  Saumur;  Joseph  b.  Moses  and 
Simson  of  Troyes;  David  of  Chftteau-Thierry ; 
Meshullam  b.  Nathan  of  Melun;  Nathan,  his  son; 
Jedidia  of  the  same  town;  Solomon  b.  Aliraham  b. 
Jehiel;   Mattithiah   b.  Moses;  Judah  b.  Abraham; 

I  Wosi  and  Jacob  b  Sam ;  Elijah  b.  Ju- 
dah of  Paris;  Joseph  Porat  of  Caen  ;  Joseph  the  Saint 
and  Samson  of  ( lorbeil ;  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon; 
Joseph  of  Chartres,  poet  and  exegete;   Moses  of 

mr;  Isaac  b,  Solom ind  Eliezer  of  Sens,    This 

list  could  be  considerably  prolonged  if  all  the  learned 

men  of  the  time  were  mentioned  whose  birthplace 

is  not  exactly  known,  although  they  are  certainly 

French.     It  is   sufficient  to  know  that  at  a  synod 

belli  at    Troves   under  the  presidency  of  Samuel  b. 

Men-  and   R.  Tarn,  rabbis  came  from 

Synods.      Troyes,  Auxerre,   the  banks  of    the 

Rhine,   Paris  and  its  environs,   from 

Melun,  Normandy  and  the  coast,  Anjou,  Pontou, 

and  Lorraine.     These  synods  are  distinctive  of  the 

history  of  northern  France  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 

in  imitation  of  the  local  or  national  council-.,  and 

principally  at  the  instigation  of  R,  Tarn,  the  heads 

of  the  Israelite  community  met  several  times,  with- 
out doubt  at  the  time  of  the  Champagne  fairs,  to 
deliberate  upon  dubious  cases  of  jurisprudence,  or 

to  pass  new  laws  necessitated  by  changed  conditions, 

Thus,  they  forbade  Jew  s  to  buy  or  to  take  in  pledge 
Crucifixes,  church  ornament-.,  or  other  object-  con 
nected  with  the  Catholic  form  of  worship;    to  sum 

tnon  their  coreligionists  to  appear  be  tore i  Jewish 

judges;  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Civil  authorities  a-  pro \  o-t  or  leader  of  the  commu- 
nity without  having  been  previously  proposed  for 
this  office  by  the  majority  of  the  community.  They 
also   deeided    that    the    prohibition   of  R,  Gershom 


againsl  polygamy  should  be  enforced,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  revoked  at  any  time  in  the  future  e\ 
cept  under  urgent  necessity  and  by  a  council  of  at 
least  a  hundred  rabbis  from  three  different  regions 
— from  France,  Normandy,  and  Anjou.  The  com- 
mand was  renewed  to  excommunicate  traitors  who 
brought  false  charges  against  their  brethren.  Fi- 
nally a  question  connected  with  the  matrimonial 
lawswas  settled  (Ncuhaucr,  "R.  E.  J."  xvii.  06-73; 
Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica."  pp.  231  el  seq.). 

In  the  south  of  Fiance  the  intellectual   life  of  the 
Jews  was  equally  intense,  and    for  similar  reasons. 
Never   had   their  situation    been  more 
In  the        happy;    rulers  and   people  agreed  in 
South.        treating    them    with    kindness.      At 
Toulouse  and  at    Beziers  they  had   to 
suffer,  it  is  true,  odious  restrictions     At  Beziers,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  bishop  regularly  exhorted  the 
1 pie  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews, "  who  had  cru- 
cified Jesus."     lie  even  went  further  and  gave  them 
permission  toattack  the  deicides  and  to  ra/.e  their 
house-.     This  the  inhabitants  always  did  with  such 
ardor    that    it    resulted   in    bloodshed.     The  attack 
commenced  on  the  first  hour  of  the  Saturday  before 

Palm  Sunday,  and  lasted  until  the  last  hour  of  the 
Saturday  after  Pas-over,  At  Toulouse,  as  a  pen- 
alty for  the  alleged  crime  of  having,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  delivered  up  the  town  to  the  Saracens 
— a  mere  legend,  since  the  Moors  never  entered 
the  town — thrice  a  year  a  Jew  was  compelled 
to  present  himself  before  the  church  to  have  his 
ears  boxed.  But  these  two  customs  were  justly 
abolished  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  latter,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  was  replaced  by  a 
fixed  payment  to  the  canons  of  St.  Sat urnin  (Vais- 
scte,  ii.  151);  that  of  Beziers  in  1  Kill  by  a  tax  to  be 
Used  in  purchasing  ornaments  for  the  cathedral  (iM. 
iii.  813).  The  favor  which  the  Jews  in  general  en- 
joyed at  that  time  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
they  u  ere  employed  by  the  counts  and  inferior  lords 
in  the  position  of  "bailes."  As  such  tley  had  the 
administration  of  lands  dependent  directly  on  their 
lords;  they  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  "  Above  all,  they  tilled  the  office  of 
farmers  of  revenue,  and  were  allowed  to  farm  out 
the-  tolls,  the  receipts  of  the  towns  and  fiefs,  and 
even  certain  of  the  revenues  of  the  chapters  and 
bi-hops"  iSaigc,  "  Pes  Juifsdu  Languedoc,"  pp.  15,7 
seq.).  But  if.  as  is  natural,  Christian  documents 
impart  this  information,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Jews  drew  their  revenues  exclusively  from  such 
Offices,  for  the  Hebrew  responsa  show  that  they  con 
tinned  to  practise  the  same  trades  as  before.  Their 
prosperity  was  due  altogether  to  the  ever-kindly  at- 
titude of  the  people  toward  them,  and  to  the  liberal 
ism  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  the  viscounts  of 

Beziers,  who  had  taken  them  under  their  protection 
Raymond  Trencavel  and  Roger  II.,  viscounts  ol 
Beziers,  and   Raymond   V.  and  VI,  were  in  turn 

well  disposed  toward  t hem,  and  enti listed  them  with 

the  duties  of  bailes,    TheJewaof  Beziers  took  no 

part  in  the  popular  conspiracy  of  that  city,  which 
in  llli?  occasioned  the  a—assination  of  Raymond 
Trencavel,  and  they   accordingly  did   not   suffer  in 

the  massacre  with  which  that  crime  was  avenged  in 

1109.     At  a  later  date,  when  Raymond  VI    was  at 
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tacked  by  t  lie  Crusaders,  one  of  the  direct  charges 
brought  against  him  was  that  of  having,  "to  the 
shame  of  the  faith,"  admitted  .lews  to  public  offices. 
The  lords  of  Montpellier  alone  were  consistently  op- 
posed to  appointing  Jews  to  the  office  of  baile. 

Among  the  Jews  of  this  district  science  reached 
heights  even  loftier  than  those  to  which  it  attained 

in  northern  France.  The  proximity 
Provencal  of  Spain,  the  peaceful  condition  of 
Learning,    the  district,  and  other  circumstances 

which  will  be  mentioned  later,  made 
Provence  (a  name  then  given  to  all  the  south  of 
France)  a  chosen  land  for  Jewish  science,  and  assured 
it  a  brilliant  part  in  the  transmission  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  classic  times.  There,  too,  rabbinical  science 
was  cultivated  with  ardor  and  produced  remarkable 
men.  Its  centers  were  Aries,  Beziers,  Lunel,  Mar 
seillcs,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Posquiferes, 
and  St.  Gilles.  When  in  1160  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
on  his  way  through  Provence  stopped  at  Narbonne, 
"one  of  the  towns  which  are  most  famous  for  their 
knowledge,  and  whence  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
has  spread  through  all  the  land,"  he  found  there 
Kalonymus,  son  of  the  nasi  Todros,  chief  of  the  rab- 
binical school;  Abraham  Ab  Bet  Din,  author  of 
"Sefer  ha-Eshkol";  R.  Judah;  and  other  learned 
men,  all  of  whom  had  numerous  pupils.  He  also 
found  at  Beziers  another  school,  under  the  direction 
of  Solomon  Halafta  and  Joseph  b.  Nathaniel;  ;it 
Montpellier  In-  met  Reuben  b.  Todros.  Nathan  b. 
Simon,  Samuel  and  Mordecai  b.  Samuel ;  at  Pos- 
quieres,  the  seat  of  a  famous  school,  lie  saw  Abra- 
ham b.  David  (RABaD),  who  was  renowned  for  his 
knowledge,  and  who  supported  poor  students  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  Joseph  b.  Menahem,  Benve- 
11  n t i.  Benjamin,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  b.  Moses;  while 
at  St.  Gilles  was  a  community  comprising  about  a 
hundred  learned  men,  with  Isaac  b.  Jacob,  Abraham 
b.  Judah,  Eliezer,  Isaac,  Moses,  and  Jacob  h.  Levi, 
and  Abba  Mari  b.  Isaac  at  the  head.  At  Aries  was 
a  community  of  two  hundred  Israelites,  including 
.Moses.  Tobias,  Isaiah,  Solomon,  Nathan,  and  Abba 
Mari.  At  Lunel,  says  Benjamin,  "isa  holy  brother- 
hood which  studies  tin-  Law  day  and  night.  The 
celebrated  Mesh  u  11am  b.  Jacob  teaches  there;  his  five 
sons,  Joseph,  Isaac,  Jacob  (Nazir),  Aaron,  Asher, 
famous  for  their  wisdom  as  well  as  for  their  wealth, 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  all  worldly  inter- 
ests, pursue  their  studies  unceasingly,  and  abstain 
from  eating  meat.  Moses  b.  Judah,  Samuel  he- 
Hazzan,  Solomon  ha  Kohen,  and  Judah  b.  Saul  ibn 

Tibl Hie  Spaniard,  also  live  there,  and  pupils  arc 

taught  and  supported  gratuitously."  Finally.  Ben- 
jamin Stopped  at  Marseilles,  where  he  saw  the  wise 
Simon  b   Anatoli,   the  latter's  brother  Jacob,  and 

Several  Other  rabbis.  The  number  of  famous  rab- 
bis mentioned  in  this  chronicle  as  living  in  the  same 
year  is  worthy  of  Dote.  To  complete  the  list,  how- 
evei  there  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  Mei'r  b. 
[saac  of  Trinquetailles,  author  of  the  "Sefer  ha- 
'Ezer";  the  famous  Zerachiah  ha-Levi,  originally 
from  Spainand  authorof  the  "Sefer  ha  Ma  or,"  who 
lived  at  Lunel;  Abraham  b.  Nathan  ha-Yarhi  of 
Lunel.  author  of  the  "Sefer  ha-Manhig";  the  whole 
Kalonymus  family  at  Narbonne;  [saac  b.  Merwan 
ha-Levi;  Moses  b.  Joseph  b.  Merwan  ha-Levi;  etc. 


A  new  method  lent  variety  to  the  studies  of  these 
Talmudists.  Isaac  Alfasi  of  Spain  had  composed  a 
sort  of  compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
Halakic  omitting  from  it  all  matters  not  re- 
Studies,  lated  to  jurisprudence.  This  plan 
soon  found  favor  with  scholars  of  a 
methodical  frame  of  mind,  and  the  "  Little  Talmud," 
as  the  work  of  Alfasi  was  called,  became  the  object 
of  devoted  study  in  Provence.  Abraham  Ab  Bet  Din 
was  the  first  scholar  there  to  follow  its  method  and 
to  effect  a  codification  of  the  contents  of  the  Tal- 
mud ("  Sefer  ha-Eshkol ").  On  the  other  hand,  Zera- 
chiah ha-Levi  inhis"Ma'or"  criticised  the  "Sefer 
ha-Eshkol "  severely.  Abraham  b.  David  thereupon 
energetically  undertook  the  defense  of  his  master, 
and  was  supported  by  his  disciple,  Mei'r  of  Trinque- 
tailles, in  his  "Sefer  ha-'Ezer."  Much  as  these 
ardent,  polemics  agitated  the  south  of  France,  they 
were  to  be  surpassed  by  others  of  which  Abraham 
b.  David  was  destined  to  be  the  cause.  To  Alfasi's 
summary  was  due  the  creation  of  a  veritable  "  sum- 
ma"  of  the  Talmud,  the  profouudest  work  and  the 
most  methodical  that  the  Talmud  ever  inspired — the 
Mishnch  Torah  of  Maimonidcs,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  Talmudic  rules  were  classified  and 
elucidated  according  to  a  scientific  plan.  The  au- 
thor, absorbed  in  philosophy,  intended  that  this 
"summa"  should  enable  students  to  dispense  with 
a  too  absorbing  study  of  the  Talmud.  RABaD,  a 
follower  of  tradition,  was  startled  by  such  boldness, 
for  he  saw  in  the  book,  and  perhaps  correctly,  a 
mortal  danger  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  Juda- 
ism, and  the  cessation  of  those  studies  which,  though 
narrow,  furnished  intellectual  food  for  legions  of 
scholars.  Furthermore,  Maimonidcs,  a  reverential 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  an  ardent  rationalist,  did  not 
hesitate  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  reason  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud. 
Everything  which  implied  the  materiality  of  the 
Deity  or  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
all  ordinances  having,  in  his  eyes,  a  superstitious 
character,  were  disregarded  in  the  Mishnch  Torah, 
and  philosophic  principles  were  placed 
RABaD  at  the  foundation  even  of  the  legal 
and  code.     It   was  a   revolution;    Rabad 

RaMBaM.  understood  this,  and  he  undertook  to 
arrest  it.  He  submitted  the  work  of 
Maimonidcs  to  a  criticism,  minute,  bitter,  and  some 
times  brutal,  upholding  with  all  his  might  the  doc- 
trine that  absolute  faith  must  be  accorded  to  tin' 
teachings  of  the  Talmud.  It  was  the  battle  of  free 
inquiry  against  the  principle  of  authority,  the  re 
sistance  of  the  conservative  spirit  to  the  audacity  of 
dangerous  innovation.  Learned  as  this  criticism  was, 
and  great  as  was  the  authority  with  which  Rabad's 
incomparable  Talmudic  knowledge  and  highly  es 
teemed  works  had  invested  him,  his  opposition  was 
powerless  against  the  prestige  which  Maimonides 
had  already  gained  in  Provence.  There  portions  of 
the  Mishnch  Torah  were  received  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, and  its  completion  was  eagerly  awaited  (let- 
ter to  Joseph  b.  Aknin).  Maimonides,  indeed,  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle  in  Provence;  from  Marseilles 
came  requests  for  his  opinion  even  in  matters  of  as 
trology.  Furthermore,  he  had  written  a  theological 
treatise,  the  "Guide  to  the  Perplexed,"  of  an  audac- 
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ity  remarkable  for  that  time,  and  in  which  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Bible  the  methods  of  Aristotle  and 
Bought  fur  a  rational  explanation  of  the  religious 
ordinances.  Far  from  being  scandalized  at  this,  the 
communities,  such  as  that  of  Lunel,  asked  him  to 
translate  the  work  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  in 
order  that  they  might  study  it  thoroughly;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  translation  was 
undertaken  by  an  inhabitant  of  I. unci.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon, new  to  France,  is  explained  by  the  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  tin'  .lews  there  and 
those  across  the  Pyrenees,  where  free  inquiry  was 
eagerly  pursued  An  event  which  rendered  this 
Spanish  influence  still  more  potent  was  the  perse 
cittiun  of  the  Aluiohadcs.  who  drove  many  Spanish 
scholars  from  Spain  into  Provence,  ami  thereby 
brought  about  in  miniature  a  renaissance  similar  in 
its  way  to  that  which  the  conquest  of  Constant] 
nople  afterward  produced.  Two  families,  the  Ibn 
Ti  boons  and  the  Kimhis,  transplanted  into  Provence 
the    Arabic-Jewish    civilization    of   Spain,   and    the 

medium  for  utilizing  the  forces  thus 

The  Trans-  presented  was  found  in  the  person  of 

lators.       Meshullaui  b.  Jacob,   who  desired  to 

play   l  lie   part  of  an  intellectual   -Ma' 
ceiias,  and  who  may  justly  claim  to  have  been   the 
author  of  the  scientific  movement  aimiti.e  the  south 
(in    Jews.      He  it    was   who  called   forth   the  talent 

of  Judah  h  Saul  ibn  Tibbon,  originally  from  Gra- 
nada  then  a  fugitive  at  I, unci.     Meshullam  and  his 

\sher  insisted  that  Judah  should   translate   the 

principal  works  of  the  .Tews,  which,  being  written 
in  Arabic,  could  not  be  read  by  all.  With  their 
assistance  Judah   translated   into  Hebrew  Bahya's 

"  111  it ..  it    ha   l.i  liahot."  Solomon    ibn    t  iahll  o!  s  ••  Tik 

kun  Middot  ha  Nefesh,"  Judah  ha  Levi's  "Cuzari," 

Saadia's   "Seb-r   ha  Eniunot    weha  |  le'ot,"  and  even 

Ibn  Janah  -  lb  brew  grammar.    Judah  ibn  Tibbon 

became  the  head  of  a  dynasty  of  translators  who 

id  through  the  Occident  all  the  sciences  culti 

valid    in  Spain    by  the  Arabs  and   the  .lews,      (on 
currently   with  Judah   ibn  Tibbon,  Joseph  Kimhi. 

i  refugee  from  Spain,  translated  the  "  lh.hoi  ha 

I, i  baboi  "     But  while  the  talent  of  the  Ibn  Tibbons 

was  directed  to  translating,  that  of  the  Kiinhis  was 
on  the  whole  devoted  t"  I  lib  lical  exegesis  and  gram- 

ma  r  Through  Joseph  Kimhi  and  his  sons  Moses  and 
David  were  made  accessible  t"  Provence  all  those 
treasures  of  exegetical  and  grammatical  science  of 
which  Jewish  Spain  had  enjoyed  the  benefit.  The 
simple  haggadic  exegesis  current  in  the  ninth  of 
France  was  replaced  b>  a  freer,  bolder  interprets 
tion  of  the  Bible  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, and  made  profounder and  more  rigorous  by  a 
comparative  Btudj  "I  Arabic  grammar.  The  lim 
Tibbons  finished   the  conquest   of   Provence  coin 

tin  need    by  Abraham   ibn    Ezra.      When    this    Hole 

mian  genius  entered  the  country,  bringing  with  him 
a  whiff  of  the  free  air  of  Spain,  and  dazzling  all  with 
his  display  of  Biblical  knowledge  and  with  the  orig- 
inality of  his  interpretation,  la-  was  received  with 
enthusiasm;  and  his  visit  was  long  remembered 
Beside  these  two  forces    conservatism  on  tin- : 

side,  knowledge  freeing  itself  from  tradition  on  the 
-Her     appeared    at    this    lime    a    third,    mysticism, 

n  Meh  was  destined  soon  to  show  itself  all  powerful. 


Isaac  the  Blind,  son  of  Abraham  b  David  (  KAlia  I  I 
was  the  founder  of  Cabala,  and  Isaac's  son  Asher 
was  also  a  renowned  cabalist,  while  even  Abraham 
himself  manifested  a  tendency  toward  mysticism 
The  same  is  true  of  the  family  of  Meshullam  b. 
Jacob,  whose  sons  Aaron  and  Jacob  arc  likewise 
reputed   to  have  inclined   toward  such  speculations 

(Gross,  in  "  Monatssi  brift,"  L87 1,  p.  1 73 

Thus   from  north  to  south  French  Judaism  of  the 

twelfth  century  affords  the  spectacle  of  an  intense 

intellectual  excitement. 

Thirteenth  Century.  Northern  France  : 
This  century,  which  opened  with  the  return  of 
the  .lews  to  France  proper  (then  reduced  almost  to 
the  isle  of  France),  closed  with  their  complete 
exile  from  France  in  a  larger  sense.     In  the  month 

of  July,  1198,  Philip  Augustus,  "con- 
Recalled     trary  to  the  general   expectation   and 
by  Philip    despite    his   own   edict,   recalled    the 
Augustus,     .bus  to  Paris  and  made  the  churches 
1198.       of    God    suller    great    persecutions" 

(Rigord).  The  king  adopted  this 
measure  from  no  good  will  toward  the  Jews,  for 
he  had  shown  his  true  sentiments  a  short  time  be- 
fore in  the  llra\  affair.  Hut  since  then  he  had 
learned  that  the  .lews  could  be  an  excellent  source 
of  income  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  especially  as 
money  lender-  Not  only  did  he  recall  them  to  his 
estates,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Vuitry 
("Etudes  sur  le  Regime  Financier  de  la  France,"  i. 
315  ii  acq.  I,  he  gave  state  sanction  by  his  ordinances 
to  tlnir  operations  in  banking  and  pawnbroking 
lie  placed  their  business  under  control,  determined 
the    legal    rate    of     interest,    and    Obliged    them    to 

have  seals  affixed  to  all  their  deeds.    Naturally  this 

trade  was  taxed,  anil  the  affixing  of  the  royal  seal 
was  paid  for  by  the  Jews,  Henceforward  there 
was  in  the  treasury  a  special  account  called  "Pro- 
diiil  des  Juifs,"  and  the  receipts  from  this  source 
increased  continually.  At  the  same  time  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  treasury  to  secure  possession  of 
the  Jews,  considered  as  a  fiscal  resource.      The  .lews 

were  therefore  made  serfs  of  the  king  in  the  royal 
domain,  just  at  a  time  when  the  charters,  becoming 

wider  ami  wider,  tended  to  bring  about  the disap 

pea  ranee  of  serfdom.      In  certain  respects  their  post 
lion  became  even    harder   than  that  of  serfs,  for  Un- 
lit ler  could   in   certain   cases  appeal   lo  custom  and 
were  of  ten  protected  by  the  Church;   but  there  was 

no  custom  to  w  hich  the  .lews  might  appeal,  and  the 
Church  laid  them  under  its  ban.  The  kings  and  Un- 
ion Is  said  "  my  Jews,"  just  as  they  said  "  my  lands," 
and  they  disposed  in  like  manner  of  the  one  anil 
of  the  other  i  Vuitry.  I.e.  after  Brussel,  "Nouvel 
Examen  de  I1  Usage  General  des  Fiefs  en  France," 

i     i k  ii.,  eh.  xxxix.,  pp.  569  et  teq.,  Paris,  1750; 

14 Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,"  i.  85,  44)  The 
loots  imitated  the  king:  " they  endeavored  to  have 
the  .lews  considered  an  inalienable  dependence  of 

their  liefs.  and  to  establish  the  usage  that  if  a  .lew- 
don  iiei  led  in  one  barony  passed  into  another,  the  lord 
of  bis  former domicil  should  have  the  right  to  seize 

his  possessions."     This  agreement   was  made  in  lilts 

between  the  king  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  in 

i    treaty,  the   terms  of  which  provided   that  neither 

should  retain  in  his  domains  the  Jews  of  the  othei 
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without  the  hitter's  consent,  and  furthermore  that 
the  Jews  should  not  make  loans  or  receive  pledges 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  king  and  the 
couDt  (Vuitry,  I.e.).  Other  lords  made  similar  con- 
ventions with  the  king  (see  Brussel,  I.e.).  Thence- 
forth they  too  had  a  revenue  known  as  the  "  Pro- 
duit  des  Juifs,"  comprising  the  taille,  or  annual 
quit-rent,  the  legal  fees  for  the  writs  necessitated 
by  the  Jews'  law  trials,  and  the  seal  duty.  A  thor- 
oughly characteristic  feature  of  this  liscal  policy  is 
that  the  bishops  (according  to  the  agreementof  1204 
regulating  the  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  and  seigniorial 
jurisdiction)  continued  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from 
excommunicating  those  who  sold  goods  to  the  Jews 

or  who  bought  from  them.      Indeed, 

Innocent     king  and  lords  even  took  a  firm  stand 

III.  against  Pope  Innocent  III.   when  he 

protested  in  1205  against  this  new  con- 
dition of  affairs.  The  pontiff  wrote  to  the  king  to 
censure  him  for  his  indulgence.  If  he  was  to  be- 
lieve what  he  had  heard,  the  Jews  by  their  usurious 
practises  had  gotten  into  their  power  the  goods  of 
the  Church,  they  occupied  castles,  they  acted  as 
stewards  and  managers  for  the  nobles,  they  had 
Christian  servants,  and  Christian  nurses  on  whom 
they  committed  al unable  crimes.  The  civil  au- 
thorities attached  more  faith  to  a  deed  signed  by  a 
debtor  at  the  moment  of  the  loan  than  to  the  wit- 
nesses whom  he  produced  denying  this  deed.  At 
Sens  the  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  construct  a 
synagogue  higher  than  a  church  near  which  it  stood, 
and  there  they  sang  so  loudly  as  to  disturb  the  serv- 
ice in  the  church.  On  Easter  Day  they  walked  in  the 
streets  and  offered  insults  to  the  faith,  maintaining 
that  he  whom  their  ancestors  had  crucified  had  been 
only  a  peasant.  Their  houses  remained  open  till 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  served  to  receive  stolen 
goods;  assassination  even  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  poor  scholar  who  nad  recently  been  found  dead  in 
the  house  of  a  Jew  ("Dipldme  de  Brequigny."  ii. 
2,  610;  Bouquet,  xix.  471).  The  pope  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  to  the 
Countess  of  Troyes  and  the  Count  de  Nevers  (1208; 
Bouquet,  xix.  497).  But  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  Eudes,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  been  in- 
formed by  Philip  Augustus  that  the  pope  had  taken 
the  Crusaders  under  his  protection  and  had  exempted 
those  who  set  out  for  Jerusalem  from  the  payment 
of  the  interest  due  their  creditors,  replied  that  "the 
pope  can  not,  w it  1  lout  the  consent  of  the  king,  make 
any  arrangement  which  may  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  king  and  the  barons,"  and  he  counseled  the  latter 
to  resist  the  innovations  which  would  thus  be-intro- 
duced  into  the  kingdom.  It  is  probably  at  this 
ii  that  the  rule  was  established,  "  l.i  meuble  au 

Juif  le  roi  sunt  au  roi,"  or  "  l.i  meuble 
Under       au  Juif  sunt,  au  baron"  ("Etablisse- 
LouisVIII.  mints  de  St.    Louis."  ed.   Viollet.  ii. 
and  249-250,  ch.  132  133,  drawn  from  the 

St.  Louis.     "I  i     \njnii")      Louis  VIII. 

■  1226),  in  his  "Etablissement  sur 
les  Juifs"  of  1223  l  "  <  Irdonnances,"  i,  17),  while  more 
inspired  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  Augustus,  knew  also  how  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  treasury.  Although  he  declared  that 
from  Now  8,  1223,  the  interest  on  Jews'  debts  should 


no  longer  hold  good,  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  that 
the  capital  should  be  repaid  to  the  Jews  in  three 
years  and  that  the  debts  due  the  Jews  should  be  in- 
scribed and  placed  under  the  control  of  their  lords. 
The  lords  then  collected  the  debts  for  the  Jews, 
doubtless  receiving  a  commission.  Louis  further- 
more ordered  that  the  special  seal  for  Jewish  deeds 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
one  (Petit-Dutailles,  "Etude  sur  la  Vie  et  le  Regne 
de  Louis  VIII."  Paris,  1894,  in  101st  fascicle  of  the 
Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Hautcs  Etudes).  In 
spite  of  all  these  restrictions  designed  to  restrain,  if 
not  to  suppress,  the  operations  of  loans,  Louis  IX. 
(1220-70),  with  his  ardent  piety  and  his  submission 
to  the  Church,  unreservedly  condemned  loans  at  in- 
terest. He  was  lessamenable  than  Philip  Augustus 
to  fiscal  considerations,  Despite  former  conventions, 
in  an  assembly  held  at  Melun  in  December,  1230 
("Ordonnances,"  i.  53),  he  compelled  several  lords 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  authorize  the  Jews  to 
make  any  loan.  No  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
allowed  to  detain  a  Jew  belonging  to  another,  and 
each  li  imI  might  recover  a  Jew  who  belonged  to  him, 
just  as  he  might  his  own  slave  ("  tanquam  proprium 
servum  "),  wherever  he  might  find  him  and  however 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  Jew  had  settled 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinance  of  1223 
was  enacted  afresh,  which  only  proves  that  it  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  Both  king  and  lords 
were  forbidden  to  borrow  from  the  Jews.  In  1234 
the  king  went  a  step  further;  he  liberated  his  sub- 
jects from  the  third  part  of  their  registered  debts  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  ordained  that  the  third  should  be 
restored  to  those  who  had  already  paid  their  debts, 
but  that  the  debtors  should  acquit  themselves  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  within  a  specified  time.  It 
was  forbidden  to  imprison  Christians  or  to  sell  their 
real  estate  in  order  to  recover  debts  owed  to  the 
JewsC"  Ordonnances,"  i.  54).  The  king  wished  in  this 
way  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  usury.  Before  his 
departure  for  the  Crusade  in  1249  his  increasingly 
stringent  piety  suggested  to  him  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  royal  domains  and  the  confiscation  of  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  but  the  order  for  the  expul- 
sion was  only  partly  enforced  if  at  all  (see  on  thisob- 
scure  question  Bouquet. xxiii.  214; Matthew  Paris,  iii. 
104;  I.  Loeb,  in  "  R.  E.  J."x\.  26).  Later  be  became 
conscience-stricken,  and,  overcome  by  scruples,  he 
feared  lest  the  treasury,  by  retaining  some  part  of  the 
interest  paid  by  the  borrowers,  might  be  enriched  with 
the  product  of  usury.  Also  in  1257  or  1258  ("  ( >rdon- 
nances,"  i.  85),  wishing,  as  he  says,  to  provide  for 
his  safety  of  s..ul  and  peace  of  conscience,  he  issued 
a   mandate  for  the   restitution  in   his 

Increased     name  of  the  amount  of  usurious  inter- 

Restric-     est  which  had  been  collected  on  the 

tions Under  confiscated    property,   the   restitution 

St.  Louis,  to  be  made  cither  to  those  who  bad 
paid  it  or  to  their  heirs.  Later,  after 
having  discussed  the  subject  with  his  son  in-law, 
Thibaut,  Bang  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne, 
he  decided  to  seize  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
the  Jews  (Sept.  1?..  1268).  But  an  order  which  fol- 
lowed close  upon  this  last  (1269)  shows  that  on 
i  iiis  occasion  also  St.  Louis  reconsidered  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  Paul  Christian  i  Pablo 
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Christian!  .  lie  compelled  the  Jews,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine,  to  wear  at  all  times  tin-  "rouelle"  or  badge 
decreed  bythe  Lateran  Council  in  1215.  Thiscon- 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  red  fell  or  cloth  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  wheel,  four  fingers  in  i  ircumference,  which  had 
to  be  attached  to  the  outer  garment  at  the-  chest 
and  back. 

Tin- 1 1  in  i  is /cai  of  St.  Louis  manifested  itself  in  other 
ways  also.  One  clay,  according  to  Joinville  (" Vie 
de  Saint  Louis,"  ed.  De  Wailly,  pp.  18-19),  a  great 
disputation  between  the  clergy  and  the  Jews  was 
held  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  A  knight,  baying 
demanded  from  the  abbot  permission  to  speak  first, 
said  to  the  leader  of  the  Jews:  "Do  you  believe  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  bore  God  in  her  body  and 
arms,  gave  birth  while  a  virgin  and  was  mother  of 
God? "  <  in  the  reply  of  the  Jew  in  the  negative  the 
knight,  calling  himself  a  fool  for  having  entered  the 
Jew's  house,  struck  him.  The  Jews  fled,  carrying 
their  wounded  rabbi  with  them.  When  the  abbot 
reproached  the  knight  for  his  conduct,  the  latter 
replied  that  it  was  a  greater  fault  to  hold  such  dis- 
putations, since  good  Christians,  through  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  arguments  of  the  Jews,  would  be- 
in  lido  Is.      With  regard  to  this.  St.  I  .mi  is  said  to 

the  chronicler:  "No. me.  unless  he  be  very  well  in- 
structed, shall  be  allowed  to  dispute  with  them,  but 
if  a  layman  hear  the  Christian  law  reviled,  he  shall 
defend  it   with  his  sword,  of  which  he  shall   force 
as  much  into  his  body  as  he  can  make 
Disputa-     inter."      These     controversies    were 
tions  never  sought    lor   by    the  Jews,    who 

Between     werewell  acquainted  with  tin-  danger 
Jews  and    of  discussions.     But    the   clergy   and 
Christians,    the  friars  w  ere  possessed  by  the  desire, 

mil  -i,  much  Incur,  erl  the  JeWS,  as  to 

let  Christians  see  tin-  defeat  of  the  Synagogue.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Jews  was  a  subject   which 

troubled  simple  souk  and  it  was  well    to  explain  to 
them   thai    I  ho  obduracy  "  of  those   rebels"  Wa 
to  the  Stupidity  of  their   beliefs.      With   this  end  in 
view,  various  treatises   had  as  early  as   the   twelfth 

centurj  been  composed  against  the  Jews,  such  as 
•■  A  n  n  ii  I  us  mu  Dialogus  Christiani  el  Judeide  Fidei 
Sa.ra  i  inn  i  is,"  by  Rupert;  "Tractatus  Ad  versus  Ju- 
da.  nil  in  Iiim  i  e  ratum  Duriticni,"  by  Pierre  le  Vener- 
able, but  attributed  wrongly  to  William  of  Cbam- 
peaux;  "  Tractatus  Contra  Judaeum,"  anonymous; 
" Liber  Contra  Perfidiera  Judaeorum,"  by  Pierre  de 
Blois  (on  these  works  see  Israel  Les  i  in"R.  E.J."  v. 
389  et  seg.,  and  Isidore  Loeb,  " La  Control  erse  Reli- 
gieuse  Entre  lesChn  tien  let  les Juifs  au  Woyen  Age 

:       1  !sp  I    '  III'    "    ill    "   lies  He    i|e    ];)    Mistoifo 

des  Religions,"  1888   p.  i  1 

In  the  thirteenth  cent  ury  such  treatises  were  com 
posed  mil  mily  in   Lai  in  but  also  in  French 

"  He  la  I  tisputaison  de  la  Sinagog i  de  la  E 

M      en      i  i  We  Siecle,"ii   KM 
108),  and  "La  Disputaison  du  Juyf  et  du  Crestien" 
("  Hist.  Litter  de  1,  limn .  '  23  217).    Froi    H 
works  it  is  evident   that  the  rabbis  were  sometimes 
tormented  by  the  Christians    generally  by  the  mem 
bers  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  orders  (Geiger,  "Pi 
Jttdisi  her  Vertheidig  ting  Gegen  Chri       ^.ngi  iffe  im 
Mitieiaiii  i  "  in  Bn   laui  i     -.iiin bui  b  "  i  ami  ii  . 
1850  ".le     i  if  inten  si  foi  the  Ji  v,  i-h  sideof  the  dis 


putations  is  a  curious  collection  of  the  thirteenth 
century  containing    replies    made   "to   infidels  and 

Christians"  by  Joseph  l'Officiill  and  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  (Zadoc  Kalin.  "  Le  I. is  re  de  Joseph 
le  Z,  laicur."  in  "  K,  E.  J."  i.  222  >(  seg.,  iii.  1  <f  seg.). 
Among   the  Christian   disputants  were  some  of   the 

most  distinguished  members  ol  the  French  clei  ■ 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  the 

confessor  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  of  .Mans,  of 
Meaux,  of  Poitiers,  of  Angoulenic,  of  Angers,  of 
Valines,  of  St.  Main,  the  Ablmt  of  Cluny,  and  the 
Dominican  friars.  "The  astonishing  and  extraordi- 
nary point  in  their  replies  is  the  lice  spirit  of  the 
Christian  clergy  and  the  free  speech  of  the  Jews." 
The  "  infidels  "  to  whom  the  responses  of  the  Jews 
were  addressed  were  converts  who  with  all  the  ardor 
of  neophytes  showed  themselves  as  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  their  former  coreligionists.  St.  I. mi  is  favored 
conversions;  several  of  the  proselytes  were  held  at 
the  baptismal  font  by  the  king  himself,  and  were 
named  after  him.  As  the  property  of  converts  was 
confiscated  because  of  the  loss  which  resulted  to  the 
treasury  from  the  cessation  of  the  payment  of  the 

taxes  imposed  on  Jews,  the  king  granted  them  pen- 
sions (Tillemont,  "Vie  de  St.  Louis."  ed.  J.  de 
Gaulle,  v.  296  .1  seg.).  In  1289  Nicholas  Donin,  a 
convert  from  La  Koehclle,  brought  before  Pope 
Gregory  a  formal  accusation  against  the  Talmud, 
i  I  la  ruing  that  it  contained  blasphemies  against  Jesus, 
against  God,  against  morality,  and  against  the  Chris- 
tians, not  to  speak  of  many  errors,  follies,  and  all 
surdities.  The  pope  thereupon  addressed  bulls  to 
the  bishops  of  France,  England,  and  Castile,  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  priors  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans  of  Paris,  directing  thai  all  copies  of  the 
Talmud  should  be  seized  and  that  an  investigation 

of  the  contents  of  this  work  should  be  made.    In 

France  alone,  it  seems,  was  this  order  obeyed.      On 

March  3,  1240,  while  the  Jews  were  in  the  syna- 
gogues, all  copies  of  the  Talmud  w ere  seized. 

On  June  l '2,  1240,  a  public  debate  was  opened  be- 
tween Donin  and  four  representatives  of  the  Jews: 

Jehiel  of  Paris,  .ludali  b.  David  of  Meluii,  Samuel 
b.  Solomon  (perhaps  Sir  Morel  de  Fa  la  ism,  and  .Moses 

de  Cougy.    The  most  weighty  arguments  were  ad- 

-.I  hs  Jehiel,  Who  has  left  a  proecs  verbal  of  the 

controversy.      After  the  disputation  a  tribunal  was 

appointed    to    pass  judgment    upon   the  Talmud, 

among  its  members  being  Eudes  de  Chateauroux, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris; 

Burning-     Guillaume    d'Auvergne,    Bishop    of 

of  the         Paris;     and    the    Inquisitor    Henri    de 

Talmud.      Cologne.      After  the  same  rabbis  had 

been  heard  a  second  time,  the  Talmud 

was  condemned  to  be  burned,  Two  Mars  after  tin 
the  middleof  I242)twenty  four  cartloads  ol  Hebrew 

books  wen'  s,  Jen  i  nly  burned  at   Paris.      I  toulil  less  all 

the  copies  bad  not  been  found,  forin  1244  Innocent 
IV.  wrote  to  St.  Louis  to  institute  a  new  confiscation. 
A  little  later,  while  at    Lyons,  the  pope  listened  to 

the  complaints  of  the  Jews,  and  ill  12-17  he  asked 
Eudes  de  Chateauroux  to  examine  Hie  Talmud  from 

the  Jewish  standpoint,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it 

might  not    be  tolerated   as  harmless   to  1  he  Christian 

faith,  ami  whether  the  copies  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated might  nol  be  returned  to  their  owners.     The 
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rabbis  had  represented  to  him  that  •without  the  aid 
of  the  Talmud  they  could  not  understand  the  Bible 
or  the  resl  of  their  statutes.  Eudes  informed  the 
pope  that  the  change  of  altitude  involved  in  such  a 
decision  would  be  wrongly  interpreted;  and  mi  May 
15,-  124*.  the  Talmud  was  condemned  for  the  second 
time  (Isidore  Loeb  in  "  1!.  E.  J."  i.  116,  247  it  seq.,  ii. 
248  rr  sir].,  iii.  39  et  *<  ;  A.  I  larmesteter,  ib.  i.  140; 
Noel  Valois,  "Guillaume  d'Auvergne,"  Paris,  1880). 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Talmudic  study  in  northern 
France,  and  from  that  moment  it  began  to  decline. 

Under  a  kins  s0  pious  and  so  hostile  to  the  Jews 
as  St.  Louis,  the  Church  could  give  free  vent  to 
its  desire  for  regulating  their  condition.  Never 
were  so  many  councils  occupied  with  their  fate  as 
in  his  reign:  those  of  Narbonne (1227),  Chateau  Gau- 
tier(1231).  Beziers (1246), Valence (1248),  Alby(1254), 
Montpellier  (1258),  and  Vienne  (1267)  all  passed 
decrees  affecting  the  Jews  (Labbe,  xi.  305,  444. 
685,  698,  737,  781,  863).  A  comparison  of  these 
decrees  with  the  ordinances  of  St.  Louis  shows 
that  usually  the  pious  king  merely  sanctioned  the 
measures  dictated  by  the  bishops.  But  at  length, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the 
.lews,  St.  Louis  compelled  them  in  1269  to  listen 
to  the  famous  Paul  Christian  (Pablo  Christiani, 
a  converted  Jew  who  had  become  a  Dominican), 
to  reply  to  the  questions  which  he  might  put 
to  them  pertaining  to  religion,  and  to  show  him 
whatever  books  they  had  (Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  v. 
294;  Ulysse  Robert  in  "  R.  E.  J.  "iii.  216).  According 
to  a  Hebrew  text  (Neubauer  in  "J.  Q.  R."  v.  713),  a 
controversy  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Paris  in 
1273  between  this  Paul  (wrongly  called  "  Cordelier  ") 
and  some  French  rabbis  having  at  their  head  Abra- 
ham b.  Solomon  of  Dieux;  some  of  the  sessions  were 
held  at  the  court  of  St.  Louis'  successor,  Philip  the 
Bold  (1270-85),  and  some  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  high  dig 
nitaries  of  the  Church  being  present.  The  disputa- 
tion appears  to  have  provoked  the  massacre  of  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  hut  even  this  failed  to  ef- 
fect the  conversion  of  any  of  the  Jews.  No  Chris- 
tian text  has  recorded  this  occurrence. 

Philip  the  Bold  continued  to  treat  the  provisions  of 
the  canonical  law  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  the 
common  law.    He  reminded  the  royal  officers  that  by 
the  terms  of  theordonuaneeof  1269  the 
Under        Jews  were  compelled  to  abstain  from 
Philip  the  all  usury  and  to  wear  on  their  coats  a 
Bold  and    colored  badge ("Ordonnances,"  i.  312). 
Philip  the  At    the-    Parliament    of    Pentecost   in 
Fair.         1280,   in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  councils  of  1279  and 
1280,  a  new  statute  was  passed  prohibiting  .bus 
from    keeping  Christian  servants   in   their   houses 
And  finally,  in  his  ordinance  of  April  19,  I2s3,  the 
king  ordered  the  hailcs  to  carry   out  the   law    pre- 
venting the  Jews  from  repairing  their  synagogues 
and  from  possessing  copies  of  the  Talmud  (  Langlois, 
"Philippe  le  Bardi,"  p.  298).     With  Philip  the  Fair 
the  Jew  s  reached  the  nadir  of  their  misfortunes.     Not 
only  had  the  ordinance  requiring  the  wearing  of  the 
badge  been  enforced,  but  accusations  of  sorcery  had 
been  made!  <  Irdonnance  on  the  improvement  of  morals 
of  1254);  and  now  the  belief  in  ritual  murder  was  to 


reappear.     Since  the  previous  century  it  had  been 
scarcely  mentioned  in  France.     At  Valreas.  however, 

in  1247  it  had  caused  several  Jews  to 

Blood         be  sentenced  to  torture  ("R.  E.  J."  vii. 

Accusation   304) ;  at  Pons  in  Saintonge  Jews  seem 

and  Host     to   have    been   accused   of  the    same 

Desecra-      crime,  but  at  what  date  is  not  known 

tion.  ("Joseph  le  Zelateur  "  in  "  R.  E.  J."  iii. 

15);  and  at  Troyes  on  April  25.  1288, 
for  the  pretended  murder  of  a  Christian  child  thir- 
teen Jews  chosen  from  among  the  richer  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  to  perish  in  the  flames.  Several  ele- 
gies, and  a  very  fine  French  ballad  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  commemorate  this  last  event 
(A.  Darmesteter  in  "R.  E.  J."  ii.  199  et  seq  ).  Two 
years  later  at  Paris  a  Jew  and  his  wife  living 
in  the  Rue  des  Billettes  were  burned  together, 
but  this  time  on  a  new  charge,  that  of  piercing 
the  host.  The  heinous  crime  was  discovered  by 
the  clots  of  blood  which  sprang  from  the  host  and 
which  nothing  could  stop.  Ballads  perpetuated  the 
story  of  this  miracle;  the  stained-glass  windows  of 
many  churches  commemorated  it;  and  later,  in  the 
controversies  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  the- 
ologians concerning  the  Real  Presence,  it  furnished 
an  argument  for  the  former  in  favor  of  their  thesis. 
Even  to-day  the  "  miracle  of  the  Rue  des  Billettes" 
is  recalled  each  year  in  the  Church  St.  Jean  St. 
Francois,  Rue  Chariot,  Paris  (Bouquet,  xx.  658; 
xxi.  127,  132;  xxii.  32).  But  it  was  not  superstition 
which  guided  Philip  the  Fair,  who  was  a  very  prac- 
tical politician.  Even  before  ascending  the  throne, 
as  Vuitry  justly  remarks  (new  series,  i.  91),  he  had 
perceived  the  value  of  the  Jews  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  In  taking  possession  of  Champagne  in 
1284  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  he  received  25,000  livres 
as  a  gift  from  the  Jews  of  that  province,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  confirmed  their  terms  of  settle- 
ment. In  1288  he  even  claimed  that  in  his  royal 
capacity  all  the  Jews  belonged  to  him;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  lords  to  the 
possession  of  some  of  them  (Boutaric,  "La  France 
sous  Philippe  le  Bel,"  p.  300).  Submitted  to  his  ca- 
prices, the  Jews  were  by  turns  protected  and  perse- 
cuted, according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  In 
1288,  considering  that  they  were  a  fruitful  posses 
siou  for  his  demain.  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  be 
imprisoned  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Church  with- 
out the  seneschal  or  the  baile  being  informed  ("  Or- 
donnances," i.  317).  Advised  in  1302  that  the  Inquis 
itors  wished  to  inquire  into  certain  cases  concerning 
the  .lews,  on  the  plea  that  charges  of  usury  and  sor- 
cery were  involved,  he  forbade  the  officers  and  royal 
judges  lo  arrest  or  even  disturb  any  Jew  at  the  re 
quest  of  the  Inquisitors  (/A.  346).  Nevertheless  in 
1290  he  had  expelled  all  the  Jews  coming  from  (las- 
cony  and  England  {ib.  317),  doubtless  to  avoid  all 

dispute  with  his   powerful  neighbor, 

Increasing    the  English  king.     In  1292  he  levied. 

Taxation,     through  the  agency  of  the  Jew  Manas- 

Seh  of  Crecy.  an  extra  tax  on  the  .lews 
(Boutaric,  p.  300);  in  1295  he  arrested  them  all,  order- 
ing that  an  inventory  of  their  goods  should  be  drawn 
up.  and  that  they  should  not  be  released  without  a 
special   order   from   him.     Their   money   was   to   be 
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turned  over  to  receivers;  objects  of  value  which 
bad  been  left  in  pawn  with  them  might  be  repur 
chased  by  their  owners  1 1  u  r  i  1 1  lt  a  period  of  eight  daj  s, 
after  which  they  would  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treasury  (Humane,  p.  301).  But  this  was  only  a  thn  at 
to  compel  the  Jews  to  satisfy  the  royal  demands. 
In  1299  the  king  imposed  on  them  another  tax,  ami 
at  the  same  time  renewed  the  edict  of  1230 (" Ordon- 
nances."  i.  333;  Iirussel.  p.  t!ii!h.  Again  in  1308  he 
imposed  a  tax  upon  them;  but  the  Jews  alleged  this 
time  that  since  they  bad  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  moneys  due  to  them,  they  wen'  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  new  tax  punctually.  The  king 
thereupon  ordered  bis  officers  to  compel  the  debtors 
e  Jews  to  pay  their  debts  ("Ordonnances,''i.  545) 
Thenceforth,  although  the  Jews  found  themselves 
unabletomeet  any 
further  exactions, 
the  demands  oi 
Philip  I  he  Fair 
became  more  im- 
perious. Toward 
the  middle  of  1806 
the  treasury  was 
nearly  empty,  and 
the  king,  as  be  was 
about  todothe  fol- 
lowing year  in  the 
( ase  of  the  Tem- 
plars, decided  to 
kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden 
He  con 
demned  the  Jew  s 
tobanishmi  at  ,and 
took  forcibli 
session  of  their 
property,  real  and 
pe  rsonal  (Bo  u 
i|  net.  x  x  i.  '.'  ? 
"Continuation  de 
Nangis,"  p.  855). 
Thei  r  h  ouses, 

lands,  and  movable  g Is  were  sold  at  auction ;  and 

for  the  king  were  reserved  any  treasures  found  buried 
in  the  dwellings  that  had  belonged  to  the  Jews.    That 
Philip  the  Pair  intended  merely  to  till  the  gap  in  his 
treasury,  and  was  not   at  all  concerned  about  the 
well  being  of  his  subjects,  is  show  n  by  the  fai  i  that 
he  put  himself  in  the  place  ol   the  Jewish  mom 
lenders  and  exacted   from   their  Christian  debtors 
the  payment  oi  their  debts,  which  they  themselves 
had  to  declare,     Furthermore,  three  months  bi 
the  sale  of  the  property  ol   the  Jew  9  the  ki    \  tool 
measures  to  insure  that  this  evenl  should  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  prohibition  of  clipped  money,  in  order 

that  those  who  purchased  the  g Is  should  have  to 

paj   in  undebased  coin.     Finally,  fearing  that  the 

Jews  might  have  bidden  some  of  their 

Exile  of     treasures,  he  declared  that  one-fifth  of 

1306.       any  amount  found  should  he  paid  to 

the  discoverer  I  Vuitry,  "  Etudes,"  new 
series,  i  91  et  uq.\  Simeon  Luce,  "Catalogue  des 
Documents du  Tresordes  Chartres  Relatifsaux  Juifs 
sou--  le  Regne  de  Philippe  le  Bel  "1  It  «  as  on  July 
82,  Hi.-  daj  after  the  Ninth  of  Ah.  that  tin   Jews 
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were  arrested.  In  prison  they  received  notice  that 
they  had  been  sentenced  to  exile;  that,  abandon- 
ing   their    goods    and    debts,    and    taking  only    the 

clothes  which  they  had  on  their  backs  and  the  sum 
of  12  sous  tournois  each,  they  would  have  to  quit  the 
kingdom  within  one  month  ("  R.  E.  .!."  ii  I  ">  <  t  .»,</. : 
Baige,  pp.  27,  2s,  ST  ,  t  n  q.  I.  Speaking  of  this  exile, 
a  French  historian  has  said:  "Theexpulsi if  1806 

was.  taking  all   things  into  account,  practically  the 

revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  issued  by  the  Louis 
XIV.  of  the  .Middle  Ages  [i.<  .  Philip  the'  Fair].     In 

striking  at  the  .leu  s  Philip  the  Fair  at  the  same  time 
dried    up  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the 
financial,  commercial,   anil   industrial   prosperity  of 
his  kingdom  "  (Simeon  Luc  in  "  I{.  E.  J."  ii    16) 
Although  the   history  of  the  Jews  of  France  in 

a  way  began  its 
course  again  a 
short  time  after- 
ward, it  111. i'.  In- 
said  that  in  reality 
it  ceased  at  this 
date.  It  was  spe- 
cially sad  for 
them  that  during 
the  preceding  cen- 
tury the  king- 
dom of  France 
had  increased  con- 
siderably in  ex- 
tent. Outside  the 
Isle  of  Fiance,  it 
now  comprised 
Champagne,  the 

Vermandois,  Nor 
mainly  Perche, 
Maine.  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Poi- 
tou,  the  Marche, 
Lyon  n  a  is,  An 
vergne,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  reaching 
from  the  Rhone  to 

thePyrenees-  Provence,  as  the. lews  called  it.  The 
exiles  could  not  take  refuge  anywhere  except  in 
Lorraine,  the  county  of  Burgundy,  Savoy,  Dau- 
phine.  Koussillon.  and  a  part  of  Provence,  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  nuiiilier  of  fugitives; 
that  given  by  Grfttz,  100,000  ("Gesch."  3d  ed„  vii, 

245),  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Thirteenth  Century.     Southern  France  :  The 

lair   of  the  Jews  of  the  south  in  the  course  of  the 

thirteenth  century  by  no  means  resembled  their 
previous  experience.  It  was  a  period  of  reaction. 
The    coalition    of    the    pope,    the    Church,    and    the 

enemies  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  now  forced  the 
counts,  who  with  their  vassals  had  a  century  he 
ton-  protected  the  Jews  so  efficai  iously,  to  yield  to 
the  intolerance  of  the  limes.  The  crusade  against 
tin'  Ubigenses  hail  partly  for  its  cause,  the  fact  that 
Raym 1  VI    and    his    vassals   had   confided  certain 

public  offices  to  the  Jews;  and  this  wrong  was  one  of 
those  for  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  a  dozen  of 

his  principal  vassals  made  the  amende  honorable  at 

the  Council  of  St.  Grilles  (1209),  by  swearing  not  to 
entrust  public  or  private  offices  to  Jews  in  the  future 
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(Vaissette,  iii.  162-163).  In  his  territory  they  were 
not  allowed  even  to  lease  the  tolls,  imposts,  or  other 
revenues.  At  Narbonne,  however,  they  continued 
to  act  as  brokers  down  to  1306.  Their  condition  be- 
came  worse  when  in  1229  Raymond  VII.  had  to  give 
up  to  Blanche  of  Castile,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  the 
portion  of  Lower  Languedoc  extending  from  Car- 
cassonne to  Beaucaire;  and  still  more  precarious 
when,  after  Raymond's  death  in  1049,  his  daughter 
Jeanne,  wife  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  the  brother  of 
St.  Louis,  inherited  the  remainder  of  his  dominions. 

Alphonse  of  Poitiers'  policy  toward 

Policy  of    the  Jews  was  similar  to  that  of  his 

Alphonse     brother,  with  this  difference,  however, 

of  Poitiers,  says  Boutaric,  his  biographer  (p.  318), 

that,  while  St.  Louis  undertook  to 
drive  usury  out  of  his  kingdom,  Alphonse  desired 
to  enrich  himself.  As  Count  of  Poitou,  in  1249  he 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle  the  privi- 
lege of  no  longer  harboring  Jews  in  their  city.  He 
even  agreed  to  expel  the  Jews  from  Poitiers,  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  Niort,  Saintes,  and  St.  Maxant,  on 
condition  that  those  cities  indemnify  him  for  his 
loss.  But  the  Jews  apparently  offered  larger  sums 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  remain;  in  a  record  dated 
1250  it  is  in  fact  noted  that  the  Jews  of  Poitou  had 
made  a  partial  payment  of  1,000  livres.  Alphonse, 
like  his  brother,  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  the  circu- 
lar badge  (1269),  but  he  subsequently  sold  them  ex- 
emption from  this  law  (Archives  Nationales,  J.  J. 
24d,  fol.  720).  Being  in  need  of  money,  in  1268  he 
again  followed  his  brother's  example  and  arrested 
all  the  Jews  in  his  domains,  sequestrating  their 
property.  He  desired  to  do  the  same  in  the  territory 
of  the  barons,  but  the  latter  protested,  since  they 
had  received  large  sums  from  the  Jews  in  return  for 
permission  todwell  there;  and  Alphonse  was  obliged 
to  yield  (Boutaric,  pp.  320.321).  The  arrest  of  the 
Jews  proved  so  obnoxii  ius  that  the  count  consent ei  It" 
liberate  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  children  under  four- 
teen years,  and  all  those  that  agreed  to  declare  the 
amount  of  their  possessions.  The  seneschals  received 
orders  to  promise  the  prisoners  liberty  in  return  for 
a  ransom,  and  to  bid  them  send  two  of  the  wealthi- 
est among  them  tothecount.  who  would  confer  with 
tin  in  directly.  A  number  of  the  Jews  who  hail 
made  false  statements  in  regard  to  their  property 
were  kept  close  prisoners.  Others,  weary  of  confine- 
ment, turned  informers.  One  of  these  reported  to 
i  In  seneschal  of  Poitou  that  certain  treasures  had 
been  hidden  in  cellars.  This  report  proved  true, 
and  the  success  of  the  search  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  the  other  seneschals.  One  of  the  informers  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Jews  and  Christians  to  such 
an  extent  that  lie  did  not  dare  remain  in  the  territory 
of  the  count.  The  Jews  were  finally  liberated  on 
payment  of  large  sums,  which  those  under  each 
seneschal's  jurisdiction  undertook  to  pay  jointly, 
as  follows:  those  of  Poitou  8,000  livres.  of  Saint- 
6,000  livres,    of   Rouergue    1,000  livres,  and 

of  An  000  livres.      Those  of  Toulouse  prom- 

ised to  pay  3,500  livres,  Alphonse  having  estimated 
their  possessions  at  only  1,300 livres,  but  he  no.. 
dered  them  to  pay  5,000  livres  (ib.).     This  spoliation 
was  not  as  profitable  as  the  count  had  expected,  for 
his  agents  filled  their  own  pockets  with  the  sums 


extorted  from  the  Jews.  In  1270  Alphonse  again 
harassed  the  Jews,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
their  debtors  all  sums  which  they  had  received  as 
usury.  He  himself  derived  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
cedure, for  the  pope  had  authorized  him  to  devote 
such  sums  to  defraying  in  part  the  expenses  of  the 
Crusade.  On  the  death  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  his 
estates  came  into  possession  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
and  the  Jews  of  these  provinces  now  shared  the 
fate  of  their  coreligionists  of  the  north,  whose  his- 
tory has  been  recounted  above.  (On  the  relation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  local  seigniors,  see  Saige,  passim.) 

The  Inquisition,  which  had  been  instituted  in 
order  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
finally  occupied  itself  with  the  Jews  of  southern 
France  also.  The  popes  complained  that  not  only 
were  baptized  Jews  returning  to  their  former  faith, 
but   that   Christians  also  were  being 

Relations     converted   to  Judaism.      In  March, 

with  the  1273,  Gregory  X.  formulated  the  fol- 
Inquisition.  lowing  rules:  Relapsed  Jews,  as  well 
as  Christians  who  abjured  their  faith 
in  favor  of  "the  Jewish  superstition,"  were  to  be 
treated  by  the  Iuquisitorsasheretics.  The  instigators 
of  such  apostasies,  as  well  as  those  who  received  or 
defended  the  guilty  ones,  were  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  the  delinquents.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  rules  that  on  Jan.  4,  1278,  the  Jews  of 
Toulouse,  who  had  buried  a  Christian  convert  in 
their  cemetery,  were  brought  before  the  Inquisition 
for  trial,  and  their  rabbi,  Isaac  Males,  was  con- 
demned to  the  stake  (Vaissette,  original  ed.,  iv.,  doc- 
uments, col.  5).  Philip  the  Fair,  as  mentioned  above, 
at  first  ordered  his  seneschals  not  to  imprison  any 
Jews  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisitors,  but  in  1299 
he  rescinded  this  order  (see  Israel  Levi,  "Les  Juifs 
et  ['Inquisition  dans  la  France  Meridionale,"  1891; 
Lea,  "  History  of  the  Inquisition,"  ii.  96). 

When  the  edict  of  exile  was  suddenly  pronounced 
in  1306.  the  intellectual  decadence  of  the  Jews  of 
northern  France  was  already  far  advanced.  But 
down  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  Talmud, 
that  is,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  rabbinical  schools  flourished  and  preserved 
their  prestige.  Talmudic  scholars  continued  the 
work  of  the  tosatists ;  the  school  of  Sir  Leon  (d. 
1224)  at  Paris  attracted  many  disciples,  and  flour- 
ished still  more  under  his  successor, 
The  Jchiel  b.  Joseph,  alias  Sir  Vives  of 

Schools  of  Meaux.  Among  the  300  pupils  that 
Paris  and  the  latter  gathered  around  him  were 
Elsewhere.  Isaac  of  Corbeil,  his  son-in-law  ;  Pen/. 
b.  Elijah,  of  the  same  city  ;  Judah  ha- 
Kohen,  probably  of  Mayence;  and  the  celebrated 
Mei'r  of  Rothenberg.  On  account  of  Jehiel's  emi- 
nence he  was  chosen  to  direct  the  disputation  re- 
lating to  the  Talmud,  referred  to  above.  After  the 
condemnation  of  that  work,  however,  the  school  of 
Paris  declined.  Jchiel  even  sent  an  emissary  to 
Palestine  to  collect  subsidies  for  his  academy;  he 
finally  left  Frame  i-.  1260)  to  end  his  days  in 
the  Holy  Land.  A  part  of  his  tosafot,  consulta- 
tions, and  decisions  have  been  preserved.  Jehiel's 
school  ceased  to  exist  after  his  departure.  Samuel 
of  Evreux,  a  distinguished  tosafist,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Jchiel,  taught  at  Chateau-Thierry.     His 
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elder  brother,  Moses  of  Evreux,  was  tin- author  of 
the  "Tosafot  of  Evreux."  Samuel  b.  Solomon  of 
Falaise,  alias  Sir  Morel,  who  took  pari  in  the  dispu- 
taiiouof  Paris,  also  conducted  a  famous  school;  lie 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  tosaflsts. 
Judah  b.  David,  sir  Morel's  companion  in  tin-  dis- 
putation,  taught  at  Melun.  Moses  of  Coucy,  the 
fourth  of  the  disputants,  was  distinguished  for  his 
oratorical  ability.  In  1235-86  In'  traveled  through 
France  and  Spain,  preaching  the  observance  of  tin' 
religious  ordinances,  ami  the  practise  of  justice  and 
charity  toward  all.  .lews  and  mm  .lews  alike;  and 
in  1250  hr  edited  a  collection  of  Jewish  laws  ("Sefer 
Mizwot  Gadol,"  or  "SeMaG  ">  which  had  great  an 
thorny.  His  tosafot  and  his  commentaries  to  the 
Pentateuch  added  to  his  fame.  Isaac  of  Corbeil, 
Jehiel's  son-in-law,  who  presided  over  the  school  of 
Corbeil,  published  in  1277  an  abridged  editionof  the 
"Semag"  under  the  title  "'Ammtide  ha-Golah"or 
■■Sefer  Mi/wot  Katun"  ("  SeMa?  "),  a  sort  of  Tal- 
mudic  breviary,  containinga  miscellany  of  religious 

and  moral  reflections  and  some  falil.s.  Perez  li. 
Elijah  of  Corbeil,  who  also  taught  in  that  city,  was 
the  lasl  tosafist;  a  voluminous  writer,  he  composed, 
in  addition  to  some  well-known  tosafot,  Talmudic 
commentaries  ami  glosses,  and  several  ritual  collec- 
tions. His  contemporary,  Isaae  li.  Isaac  of  Chinon, 
was    called    "head    of    the  Talmudic    schools  of 

Frame  "  Previous  to  Perez  1>.  Elijah,  Nathaniel 
tie    Holy  had  directed  the  rabbinic  school  of  Chinon 

(after  1224       Eliezer  of  Touques,  likewise  cm-  of 

the  lasl  loyalists,  collected  extracts  from  the  tosafot 
of  Sens,  of  Evreux,  and  of  oiler  schools,  and 
added  to  them  some  of  his  own.  The  unsettled 
character  of  the  times  induced  the  rabbis  to  be  con- 
tent wiih  merely  collecting  tie-  work  of  their  prede- 

0  I  bat  I  lie  Tall  inn  lists  of  the  second  half  of 
the   thirteenth   century,  in   contrasl    to   (hose  of  the 

eding  century,  were  chiefly  compilers.  Nor  can 
the  Bible  commentaries  of  this  century  compare  with 
tie I..' of  lie-  preceding  century;  the  tosafot  to  the 
Torah,  Aaron  b.  Joseph's  "Can"  (1250),  Isaac  ha 
Levi  b.  Judah's  "Pa'aneah  Raza,"and  Hezekiah 
b.  Manoah's  "Hazkunni"  (1240)  are  interesting  com 
pilations,  in  which  are  contained  many  ingenious  in- 
terpretations, Imt  in  which  I  he  Haggadah,  and  lii  a 
greater  degree  gematria,  occupy  a  too  prominent 
place.  Berechiahha  Nakdan  stands  out  from  anion  ■ 
these  men  of  somen  ha  i  limited  views;  he  wasintei 
ested  in  theologic  questions,  translated  a  lapidary 
ami  Adelard  ot  Math's  "Qusestiones  Naturales,"  and 
composed  a  charming  collection  of  fables  in  rimed 
intermixed  with  verse  (I.  Levi,  in  "R.  E.  J." 
xlvi.  2 

The  JeWS Of  t  he  soul  1 1  of    Franee   were   lneallW  hile 

studying  not  only  the  Talmud,  the  Bible,  and  ques 

tions  pertaining  to  I  he  ritual,  but  also 

Jewish       the  humanities;  and  they  even  culti- 

Learning'    vated  poi  try.     Science  was  introduced 

in  in  the  form  of  i  ranslations  from  the 

Southern     Arabic,    Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  (flourished 

France.       1199  -  1218)    translated    into    B 

Maimonides'  "  •  luide  "  and  se\  i  ral  ot 
his  smaller  writings,  Aristotle's  "Mi  .."  a 

philosophical    treat  isi     of    Averroes,   and    \  a 
medical  works;  and  also  wrote  original  theses  on 


these  subjects.  His  son-in-law.  .laeob  b.  Abba  Mali 
b.  Anatoli,  who  stood  in  friendly  relation  with  .Mi- 
chael Scot,  may  be  said,  with  the  latter,  to  have  intro- 
duced Averroism  into  the  West.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  apply  the  rationalism  of  Mainionides  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His  "Mulmad  ha-Tal- 
midim"  is  a  collection  of  philosophic-allegorical 
homilies  on  t lie  Bible  and  the  Haggadah.  An  ad- 
vanced thinker,  he  attacked  Christianity  and  Mo- 
haiunii  danism,  as  well  as  in  general  the  belief  in 
miracles,  the  monastic  life,  and  the  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  time.  In  his  explanations  of  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures   be  does   not    hesitate   to  have 

recourse  to  the  erudition  of  "Michael,  the  great 
scholar." 

Moses  b.  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  surpassed  his  prcde- 
cessors  in  the  extent  of  his  labors.  He  made  acces- 
sible to  the  Jews  almost  all  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes;  the  "  Principles"  of  Alfarabi;  Euclid;  the 
"Almagest":  Avieenna's  "Canons";  the  "Apho- 
risms" of  Hippocrates,  of  Hunam  b.  Isaac,  and  of 
Kaz.es  ;  the  medical  works  of  Maimonides.  as  well  as 
all  the  hitter's  other  works  that  had  not  yet  been 
translated.  Samuel's  grandson,  Jacob  b.  Machiribn 
Tibbon.  called  "  Profal  ins,"  equaled  Moses  in  pro- 
ductivity as  a  translator,  and  in  addition  wrote 
scientific  works.  Solomon  b.  Mosesof  Melgueil,  the 
translator  of  Avieenna,  belongs  to  the  same  group 
of  scholars. 

Secular  poetry,  escaping  from  the  fellers  of  relig- 
ion, flourished  in  this  liberal  atmosphere.  Isaac  (Jorni 
spread  his  compositions  all  over  southern  France, 
and  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  Jewish  life.  The  more 
prolific  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Bedersi  composed  litur- 
gical poems,  elegies,  sat  ires,  and  didactic  \  erse,  in 
which  he  often  displays  originality  of  expression 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  His  master,  Joseph  b. 
Ilaiian  Ezobi,  devoted  himself  to  religious  poetry, 
while  Isaiah,  son  of  Samuel,  and  Phimhas  ha  Levi  b. 

Yi  iiosifya  cultivated  secular  poetry  as  well.    Je- 

daiah  Penini.  son  of  Abraham  Bedersi  (alias  En 
Boiiet  b.  Abraham  or  lionet  I'roliat ),  w  ho  belongs  to 
I  he  I  hill  ee  nlh  and  fourteenth  centuries,  was  a  man  of 
science  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  most  re- 
markable  poet  produced  in  French  Judaism.  His 
"  Hohina!  '<  Mam.''  which  has  been  translated  a  num- 
ber of  times,  is  a  world-poem  of  sadness  and  mel- 
ancholy. 

Controversy  was  introduced  into  Provence  by  the 
Kimhis.     Although  northern   France  bad  the  work 

of  Joseph   the  Zealot,  Ibis  is  mere  h    1 

Polemics      collection  of  brief  discussions  entered 

and  Apolo-  into  in  connection  wilh  certain  verses 

getics.       of  the  Bible.     Southern  France,  on  the 

oilier  hand,  product  d  n  -  ular  I  realises 
in  defense  of  Judaism  against  Hie  attacks  of  Chris 
tianity.     Joseph   Kimhi.  who  wrote  the  "Sefer  ha- 

i  Book  of  the  <  lovenant  i.  was  foil. .wed  by 

Me  ii   b.  Simon  of  Nail'  nine  with  his  "Milheinel   Miz 

wah"   ilIoK    \\:iii     which    contains    much   infor 
1 1 i.i i ion  concerning  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 

Jews  of   llinl    lime.      Morilecai   b.   Yehosil'ya,  in   his 

"Mahazik  Emunah,"  defends  Judaism  against  the 

attacks  of  Paul  I  Ihrist  inn      But   the   Kimhis.  curi 

enough,  could  in  it  Introduce  into  Provence 

end  grammatical  exegesis  which  thej  had 
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brought  from  Spain;  for  the  advanced  exegetes,  like 
Jacob  Anatoli,  Nissim  of  Marseilles,  and  Levi  of 
Villefranche,  mentioned  above,  went  further  than  the 
Kimhis  in  their  free  treatment  of  the  text,  and,  dom- 
inated by  a  boundless  admiration  for  Maimonides, 
could  permit  no  other  than  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures.  The  Talmud  continued  to 
he  assiduously  studied  by  numbers  of  scholars;  but 
they  were  not  leaders  in  the  intellectual  world,  and 
even  their  principal  works  contain  nothing  particu- 
larly striking.  Nevertheless,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  Meshullam  b.  Moses  of  Beziers,  with  his 
"  Si  fir  ha-Shelomoh  "  ;  Abraham  ha-Levi  b.  Joseph  b. 
Benvenisti,  with  his  novella?  and  his  "Bedek  ha 
Bayit,"  a  criticism  of  Solomon  b.  Adret's  "Torat  ha- 
Bayit " ;  and  Menahem  b.  Solomon  Mei'ri  (Don  Vidal 
Solomon),  with  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  and 
his  "Bet  ha-Nehirah,"  an  introduction  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Abot,  and  interesting  for  the  information 
it  gives  concerning  the  rabbis  of  the  time.  The 
novellas  ("hiddushim"),  which  were  characteristic 
of  Provence,  no  longer  showed  any  originality. 
There  was  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
new  learning  originating  with  Maimonides  and  the 
traditional  learning  centering  in  the  Talmud;  and 
this  difference,  as  was  to  be  expected,  soon  led  to 
controversies,  which  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  not  onl3r  of 
southern  France,  but  of  entire  Judaism. 

The  publication  of  Maimonides'  Mishneh  Torah 

had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 

as   well  as  of   the   Spanish   Talmud- 

Maimon-     ist  Mei'r  b.  Todros  Abulafia  ha-Levi, 

ists  and      nasi  of  Toledo.     The  latter  wrote  his 
Anti-Mai-    impressions   to    one    of    Maimonides' 

monists.  correspondents,  Jonathan  Cohen  of 
Lunel :  he  was  especially  scandalized 
by  the  way  in  which  Maimonides  had  juggled  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  had  disturbed 
the  Jews,  and  was  leading  them  to  an  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  future  life.  Aaron  b.  Meshullam  of  Lunel 
came  to  the  defense  of  Maimonides,  answering  the 
Spanish  scholar  with  much  warmth.  As  Mei'r  felt 
that  his  views  were  not  finding  favor  at  home, 
he  turned  to  the  rabbis  of  northern  France,  and 
made  Solomon  of  Dreux,  Simson  of  Sens,  Simson 
(if  Corbeil,  David  of  Chateau -Thierry,  Abraham  of 
Touques,  Eliezerb.  Aaron  of  Bourgognc,  and  others, 
judges  in  thi'  dispute.  They  sided  with  Mei'r,  but 
their  discussions  were  confined  to  an  exchange  of  let - 
fcers,  the  dates  of  which  are  not  known,  though  they 
must  have  been  written  at  least  before  1210,  since 
Aaron  b.  Meshullam  died  in  that  year.  But  after 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  translated  Maimonides'  "Guide 
of  the  Perplexed,"  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  the 
Jewish  philosopher  thoroughly  aroused  the  orthodox 
rabbis  of  southern  France,  who  regarded  tin- dissem- 
ination of  Maimonides'  rationalism  as  dangerous  to 
Judaism.  The  Talmudist  Solomon  b.  Abraham  of 
Montpellier,  assisted  by  two  of  his  pupils,  David  b. 
Saul  and  Jonah  oi  tiirona,  threatened  to  excommu- 
nicate any  one  who  should  read  Maimonides'  works. 
This  was  the  first  time  within  Judaism  that  such  a 
step  had  been  taken;  the  Rabbis  were  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
then  held  sway  in  that  region.     The  Jews  of  south- 


ern France,  who  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to 
admire  Maimonides,  considered  it  presumptuous  to 
treat  him  as  a  heretic,  and  no  rabbi  of  Provence 
was  found  willing  to  join  Solomon  of  Montpel- 
lier in  uttering  the  ban.  The  latter,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mei'r  Abulafia,  appealed  for  cooperation  to 
the  French  rabbis,  who  were  known  for  their  un- 
Bwervable  attachment  to  tradition;  he  sent  Judah 
of  Girona  to  them,  and  he  obtained  their  promise  to 
support  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  There- 
upon all  the  Jews  of  Provence  rose  in  protest ;  the 
rabbis  of  Lunel,  Beziers,  and  Narbonne,  and  follow- 
ing them  those  of  all  the  communities  of  that  region, 
answered  in  kind,  excommunicating  Solomon  and 
his  two  disciples.  The  quarrel  spread  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  communities  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile sided  with  Maimonides (1232).  The  community 
of  Toledo  alone  did  not  respond ;  this  alarmed  Solo- 
mon's  opponents,  and  one  of  them,  the  famous 
David  Kimhi,  who  had  at  first  been  suspected  of  ra- 
tionalism by  the  rabbis  of  northern  France,  but  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  his  true  position, 
sit  nut  for  Spain  in  order  to  bring  the  community 
of  Toledo  into  line.  But  before  reaching  that  city 
he  learned  that  its  foremost  scholar,  Judah  b.  Al- 
fakar,  with  whom  he  had  previously  corresponded, 
had  published  a  letter  in  which  he  sided  against 
Maimonides,  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  Judaism 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. This  letter  had  already-  provoked  many  re- 
plies. But  David  Kimhi  received  at  the  same  time 
the  astounding  news  that  Solomon  b.  Abraham, 
abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  had,  seem- 
ingly in  a  fit  of  madness,  denounced  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Montpellier  the  "Sefer  Madda'  "  (the  intro- 
duction to  the  Mishneh  Torah)  and  the  "Guide" 
of  Maimonides.  The  whole  city  of  Montpellier, 
where  the  partizans  and  adversaries  of  Solomon  had 
carried  their  quarrels  even  into  the  streets,  was  filled 
with  consternation  when  the  books  of  the  famous 
Jewish  theologian  were  solemnly  burned  (1234  or 
1235).  The  adversaries  of  Maimonides  were  con- 
founded by  their  triumph.  Some,  including  Jonah, 
repented  of  their  action  in  public;  the  vanquished 
heaped  scorn  upon  the  victors.  It  even  seems  that 
Jaime,  seignior  of  Montpellier,  who  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  two  partizans  of  Maimonides,  caused  to  be 
arrested  and  condemned  for  calumny  those  who  had 
attacked  Maimonides  and  his  followers.  The  ex- 
citement in  southern  France  was  not  allayed  for  a 
long  time,  and  later,  when  the  contest  took  place 
between  the  liberal  and  orthodox  parties,  although 
it  too  was  based  on  Maimonides'  teachings,  no  one 
dared  mention  his  name  or  attack  his  opinions.  The 
quarrel  was  in  fait  renewed  in  13(13  by  Abba  Man 
b.  Moses  b.  Joseph  (also  known  as  "  En  Astruc  ")  of 
Lunel,  assisted  by  Simon b.  Joseph  (" En Duran ")  of 
Lunel.  In  several  letters  addressed  to  Solomon  b. 
Adret  of  Barcelona,  the  foremost  rabbinical  author- 
ity of  the  time,  Abba  Man  pointed  out  the  errors  of 
the  philosophical  school,  which  interpreted  as  alle- 
gories not  only  passages  of  the  Talmud,  but  also 
Bible  stories.  Thus  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  taken 
to  signify-  the  union  of  matter  and  form  ;  the  twelve 
tribes  to  mean  the  twelve  planets;  etc.  Furthermore, 
the  writer  complained  that  instead  of  praying  and 
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reciting  the  Psahus,  tin-   people  read  Aristotle  and 
Plato:  ami  that  on  Sabbat  lis  ami  festivals  theyouilg 
people  studied  works  devoted  to  dan- 
Dispute      gerous  interpretations,     He  declared 
AboutPhil-  that  steps  must  be  taki  □  to  check  this 
osophical    peril,  and  that  the  books  dangerous  to 
Studies,      the   faith  must  be  excommunicated. 
Although  Solomon   b.  Adrel   shared 
the  views  of  his  correspondent,  he  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  initiative  in  so  grave  a  matter,  but  desired 
to  wait  until  the  communities  interested  in  tin 
tion  should  force  the  action  upon  him.      Abba  Mari 

then  tool;  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  wrote 

successively  to  most  of  the  rabbis  of  Provence 
l.i  i  of  Villefranche,  a  scholar  who  was  visiting 
Samuel  Sulami,  was  charged  with  having  inter- 
'1  the  Scriptures  allegorically,  and  his  host  no 
longer  dared  to  keep  him  in  his  house.  Soon  the 
communities  were  again  divided.  A  letter  from 
Barcelona,  signed  by  Solomon  b.  Adrei  and  fourteen 
other  rabbi--,  and  threatening  with  excomniunica 
tion  anyone  who  should  engage  in  philosophic  stud- 
ies before  theageof  thirty,  was  brought  to  Mont- 
pellier.  This  letter  was  not  published  immediately, 
as  the  Community  desired  to  examine  it.  first.  After 
long  discussions  Abba  Mari,  in  spite  of  theopposi 
tion  of  the  famous  Jacob  b.  Machir,  one  of  the  [bn 
Tibbons,  finally  decided  to  read  it  in  the  synagogue 
of  Montpellier.     But  because  many  of  the  faithful 

rallied  to  the  support,  of  Jacob  b.  Machir,  Abba  Mali 

was  forced  to  abandon  the  matter.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  liberal  factions  h,  i: 

ever  more  bitter,  and  both  sides  wrote  to  the  rabbis 
of  Barcelona  explaining  the  state  of  affairs.     Solo- 
mon b.  Adret,  frightened  by  the  attitude  of  his  ad- 
did  uol  dare  to  take  part  openly  against 
then  i,  hut  asked  Abba  Mari  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
lisposed  to  rest  gal  isfied  w  it  b  the  open 
of  Villefranche,  the  only  guilty 
one.     Solomon  took  this  stand  inconsequence  of  the 
Increasing  number  of  protests  thai  reached  him.  That 

sent  by  Jacob  b.  Machir,  imperious  in  tone,  defi 
philosophic    studies    and    taxed    Solomon    b.    Adrel 

with  duplicity.  Adret  was  hard  pressed  by  Abba 
Mari  and  the  other  rabbis,  and  finally,  in  the  month 
of   Ab.     1805,     the    interdiction    aj 

bi  lore  the  age  of  twenty  live,  and 

insl  interpreting  the  Scripl  u  i  ically,  was 

pronounced  in  the  Bynagogue  of  Barcelona.     The 

liberal  party  of  Montpellier,  headed  by  Solomon  of 

[.unci,  instead  of  confessing  itself  defeated,  applied 

to  the  governor  of  Montpellier,  without    whose  au- 
thorization the  sentence  of  excommunication 
not  be  uttered  against  the  Jews  of  the  city;  and  - 

1  In  ii    pn nun  d  an   anat  lieinn   upon  all   who 

should    forbid   their  children  the  study    of   science 

I  he  quarrel  continued,  and  rabbis  from  all  parts  of 
Pro  ence  took  sides  for  or  against  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  bj  Solomon  b  Ado  i 
The  poet  Jedaiab  Penini  \\  rote  a  strong  letter  to  the 
rabbi  of  Barcelona,  entreating  him  for  the  honor  of 
Judaism  and  in  the  interest  of  sciem  e  to  revoke  his 

sentence   of  excommunication.       At    this    point    the 

edict  of  Philip  the  Fair  put  a  sad  end  to  tin    quarrel, 

Return  of  the  Jews  to  France,  1315  :    Nine 

years  had  hardly  passed  since  the  expulsion  ol    HUM! 


when  Louis  X.  (1314-16)  recalled  the  Jews.  Iu 
an  edict  dated  July  28,  1315,  he  permitted  them 
to  return  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  authorizing 

them  to  establish   themselves  in    the  cities  in  which 

they  had  lived  before  their  banishment.     Be  issued 

this  edict  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Qeoffroy  of  Paris,  the  popular  poet  of  the  time,  saj  a 

in  fact  that  the  Jews  were  gentle  in  comparison 
with  the  Christians  x\  ho  had  taken  their  place,  and 
who  had  Bayed  their  debtors  alive;  if  the  Jews  had 

remained,  the  country  would  have  been  happier;  for 

there  were  no  longer  any  money  lenders  at  all  (Bou- 
quet, \xii.  118).  The  kinLr  probably  had  the  inter- 
ests of  his  treasury  also  in  view.  The  profits  of  the 
former  confiscations  had  gone  into  the  treasury,  and 
by  recalling  the  Jews  for  onlj  twelve  years  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  ransoming  them  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  it  appears  that  they  gave  the  sum  of 
122,500 livres  for  the  privilegeof  returning.     It  is 

also  probable,  as  Yuitry  states,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews  had  not  been  ivco\ 

ereil.  and  that  the  holders  of  the  notes  had  preserved 

them  ;  the  decree  of  return  specified  that  two  thirds 
of  the  old  debts  recovered  by  the  Jews  should 
go  into  the  treasury.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  are  set  forth 
in  a  number  of  articles;  some  of  the  guaranties 
which    were  accorded   the  Jews  had   probably  been 

demanded  by  them  and  been  paid  for.  They  were 
to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  or  to  sell  mer- 
chandise of  a  good  quality;  they  were  to  wear  the 
circular  badge,  and  not  discuss  religion  with  laymen. 
They  were  not  to  be  molested,  either  with  regard 
to  the  chattels  I  hey  had  carried  away  at  the  time  of 
their  banishment,  or  with  regard  to  the  loans  which 
they  had  made  since  then,  or  in  general  with  regard 
toanything  which  had  happened  in  the  past.  Their 
Rogues  and  their  cemeteries  were  to  lie  restored 
to  them  on  condition  that  they  would  refund  their 
value;  or,  if  these  could  let  be  restored,  the  king 
would  give  them  the  necessary  sites  al  a  reasonable 

price.      The  I ksof  the  Law  that  had  not  yet  been 

returned  to  them  were  also  to  be   restored,  with  the 

exception  of  the  Talmud.  After  the  period  of  twelve 
vears  granted  to  them  the  king  might  not  expel  the 
Jews  again  without  giving  them  a  year's  time  iu 
which  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  catty  away 

I        Tin  \    were  not  to  lend  on  usury,  and 

no  one  was  to  be  forced  by  the  king  or  his  officers  to 

to  them  usurious  loans.      If  they  engaged   in 

pawnbroking,  they  were  not  to  take  more  than  two 

d  ■niers  in  the  pou t nl  a  week;  they  were  to  lend  only 

on  pledges.     Two  men  with  the  title  "auditors  oi 

the  Jews"  were  entrusted  with  the  exectil  ion  of  t  his 

ordinance,  and  were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  claims 

that  might  arise  in  connection  with  goods  belong 

to  the  Jews  which  had  been  sold  before  the  expul 

for  less  than  half  of  w  hat  was  regarded  as  a 

lair  price     The  king  finally  declared  that  ho  took 

the. lews  under  his  special  prot  i  -i  1  ion ,  at  id  t  ha  I  he 
desired  to  have  their  pel  sons  and  pro  perl  \   protected 

from  all  violence,  injury,  ami  oppression  ("Ordon- 
nanecs,"  i.  604;  Brussel,  p.  617;  Yuitry.  I.e.  p.  98). 
Philip  V.  the  Tall  (1816-22)  at  first  continued  the 
policy  of  Louis  X.  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  By 
his  decrees  of  April,  1817,  and  Feb.,  1819,  be  granted 
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them  certain  privileges,  and  somewhat  ameliorated 

their  social  status;    but  the  financial  consideration 

that  induced  these  measures  is  apparent.     The  kiug 

modified  the  sentences  that  might  be 

Under  pronounced  upon  them ;  exacted  the 
Philip  V.  wearing  of  the  circular  badge  only 
in  the  cities;  placed  the  Jews  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  bailiffs;  determined 
and  regulated  the  financial  operations  in  which  they 
might  engage;  and  even  authorized  them  to  own 
houses  ("Ordonnauces,"  i.  646,  682;  Vuitry,  I.e. 
101).  But  while  he  decreed  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  subject  to  mortmain,  and  that  their  estates 
were  to  descend  to  their  families,  still  the  same  gen- 
eral rule  obtained  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  that 
the  property  of  the  Jews  belonged  to  the  seignior 
within  whose  domains  they  dwelt;  and  the  king 
expressly  declared  that  tiny  were  to  remain  subject 
to  tallage  and  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  fortunes.  While  they  were  enjoined 
to  sell  only  merchandise  of  a  good  quality,  they 
were  to  indemnify  the  treasury,  and  not  the  deceived 
buyer,  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  this  was  a  period  of 
physical  and  intellectual  misery.  In  1320  appeared 
the  Pastoureaux,  a  band  of  peasants  and  herds- 
men, mostly  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  for 
battle,  adventure,  and  pillage.  They  were  led  by  un- 
scrupulous men — a  priest  driven  from  his  church 
on  account  of  his  misdeeds,  and  an  unfrocked 
monk — and  they  were  reenforced  by  hordes  of  mis- 
creants and  bandits.  To  the  number  of  40,000  they 
overran  Languedoc,  attacking  principally  the  Jews, 
whom  no  one  dared  to  protect.  Five  hundred  of  the 
latter  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Verdun-sur- 
Garonne,  and  defended  themselves  valiantly ;  but, 
seeing  their  efforts  useless,  they  decided  that  the  eld- 
eat  among  them  should  put  the  others  to  death;  he 
was  aided  in  this  work  of  martyrdom  by  a  vigorous 
youth,  and  soon  all  had  perished  except  the  children, 
who  had  not  been  given  to  the  sword;  these  were 
baptized.  The  governor  of  Toulouse,  attempting 
to  check  this  band  of  brigands,  imprisoned  some  in 
that  city,  but  they  were  liberated  by  the  mob,  who 
then  turned  to  massacre  the  Jews.  The  Pastoureaux 
were  everywhere  supported  by  the  mob,  and  some- 
times by  the  citizens,  who  either  encouraged  the 
massacre  or  were  afraid  to  protect  the  Jews.  At 
Alby  the  consuls  tried  to  stop  the  horde  at  the  city 
gates,  but  the  Pastoureaux  forced  their  way  in, 
shouting  that  they  had  come  to  kill  the  Jews;  the 
populace  received  them  as  friends  and  brothers, 
"for  the  love  of  Christ,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith." 

At  Lezat  the  consuls  made  common  cause  with 
them.  Even  the  officials  sometimes  shared  the  pop- 
ular fanaticism.  The  progress  of  the  Pastoureaux  was 
arrested  only  in  tin-  district  of  the  seneschal  of  Car- 
cassonne (P.  Lehugeur,  "  Hist,  de  Philippe  leLong," 
1897;  Grfitz,  "Geschichte,M3ded.J  pp. 

Under  255  etseq.).  Charles  IV.  subsequently 
Charles  IV.  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  affair  in  the  districts  of  the 
seneschals  of  Toulouse,  Perigord,  and  Carcassonne  ■-, 
but  his  action  was  taken  only  because  the  royal 
treasury  had  Buffered  as  a  result  of  the  riots;  the 


cities  in  which  the  troubles  had  occurred  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine.  Various  instances  show  both 
the  weakness  of  the  authorities  and  the  prevalent 
hostility  toward  the  Jews.  At  Chateau-Thierry  in 
1318  the  synagogue  was  entered,  the  tabernacle 
broken  open,  and  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  carried  off 
<  "  Artesdu  Parlementde Paris,"  v.  230).  In  1319cer- 
tain  impostors  traversed  the  country,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  king's  agents,  searched  the  houses  of 
the  Jews,  and  despoiled  them  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
At  Troyes  the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  entered 
the  churches,  and  also  of  having  shouted  so  loudly 
in  their  synagogues  as  to  disturb  divine  services  in 
the  churches:  Philip  the  Tall  thereupon  (Feb.  26, 
1320)  directed  the  bailiff  of  Troyes  to  punish  the 
•lews  so  severely  that  in  future  they  would  cease 
committing  such  outrages  ("Bibliothequede  l'Ecole 
de  Chartres,"  1849.  p.  414).  On  July  12,  1317.  the 
king  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  persons  on 
suspicion  of  having  killed  a  child,  and  two  Jews 
of  ( 'hinon  had  been  hanged  on  this  charge.  In  Puy 
the  Jews  were  similarly  accused  (Mandet,  "Hist,  du 
Velay,"  iv.  117).  According  to  one  historian,  "the 
people  of  that  time  were  seized  with  a  delirium 
that  begat  epidemics  of  frenzy.  The  public  mind 
was  disturbed  by  imaginary  terrors ;  common  gos- 
sip treated  of  nothing  but  compacts,  witchcraft, 
and  magic  "  (Fleury.  "Hist.  Eccl."  p.  92).  In  their 
excitement  the  people  of  Guienne  imagined  that 
the  lepers  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  their 
countrymen,  either  by  leaving  the  infirmaries  in 
orderto  infect  the  healthy,  or  by  poisoning  the  wells 
and  fountains.  Thereupon  the}'  seized  some  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  without  any  form  of  trial  burned 
them  at  the  stake.  The  king,  too  weak  to  quell  this 
uprising,  sought  to  profit  by  it.  He  instituted  an  in- 
vestigation ;  the  lepers  were  arrested,  and  those  that 
yielded  to  torture  and  confessed  were  condemned  to 
the  stake,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  All 
this  happened  before  June  21.  The  Bishop  of  Alby 
then  took  it  on  himself  to  follow  the  king's  example, 
but  was  forced  to  desist  and  mulcted  in  a  fine.  The 
Jews,  who,  like  the  lepers,  lived  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  who,  like  them,  were  objects 
of  public  dread,  soon  suffered  from  the  same  charges 
as  had  been  brought  against  the  lepers.  Some  of 
the  latter,  on  examination,  alleged  that  the  Jews. 
who  themselves  did  not  dare  to  poison  the  rivers. 
had  induced  them  to  commit  this  crime.  Accord- 
ing to  a  later  version  of  the  story,  it  was  a  Jew 
who  had  thrown  poison  into  the  river 
Conditions  at  Tours.  When  the  king  was  in- 
at  Tours,  formed  of  this  alleged  crime,  he  con- 
demned the  Jews  to  pay  a  fine  of  150,- 
000  livres;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  the 
wealthiest  among  them  were  imprisoned  as  security 
for  the  fine.  Then  letters  were  produced,  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  the  kings  of  Tunis  and 
Granada  to  the  .lews,  and  offering  them  commissions 
to  poison  the  Christians.  These  forgeries,  however. 
were  dated  Jul_v  2,  i.e.,  after  sentence  had  been 
pronounced.  According  to  one  chronicle,  some  of 
the  Jews  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  but  the 
official  documents  disagree  with  this  statement. 
While  the  people  had  attacked  the  lepers  before  the 
latter's  condemnation,   they  attacked  the  Jews  in 
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sonic  places  only  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
On  A.ug.  27  one  hundred  and  sixty  .lews  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  furnace  at  Chinon,  among 
them  being  the  famous  rabbi  Eliezer  b.  Joseph  of 
Chimin  (Estorbi  Far  hi.  "Kaftor  u  Tcrah."  written 
in  1822 ;  on  the  date  see  D.  Eaufmann  in  "R.  E.  J." 
xxix.  298).  Doubtless  other  massacres  took  place- 
in  Languedoc,  and  records  of  them  have  been  pre 
served  in  Ealonymus  b.  Ealonymus"*  Eben  Bohan" 
(written  in  I822i.  At  Vitry  lc  llrulc  forty  .1 
imprisoned  and  facing  death,  commissioned  two  of 
their  number  to  kill  the  remainder.  In  many  i  daces, 
as  at  Tours,  Chaumont,  and  Vitry.  the  Jews,  like  the 
lepers,  were  put  on  the  stand  (a  fact  of  which 
Ealonymus  bitterly  complains),  and  were  asked  to 
denounce  their  accomplices  (Duples-Agiei  "  R<  \  de 
1'Ecole  de  Chartres,"  1857,  p.  267;  Lehugeur,  I.e. ; 
I,  hazard,  in  "  R.  E.  J."  wii.  210;  Vaissette,  \  616; 
"Continuation  de  Guillaume  de  Nangis."  Bouquet, 
w.  628  629;  " Continuatio  Chronici  Qerardi  de 
Fracheto,"  xxi.  56;  -lean  de  Saint  Victor,  \\i  674; 
'•('limn,  de  Saint  Louis,"  xx.  704;  "Chrou.  Ami- 
nyinc."  xxi.  140,  152;  Mandet,  "Hist,  du  Yclay."  iv 
117;  Labbe,  "Collectio  Concil."  xxv.  568;  Brussel, 
p.  607;  "  \-  tes  du  Parlement,  Mandement  du  8  Pe 
vrier,  1822").  The  entire  chronology  of  these  occur 
rences  is  obscure. 

CharlesIV.,  who  succeeded  Philip  the  Tall  in  1822 
undertook  to  colled  the  fine  which  the  Jews  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay.  While  discussing  this  affair 
with  the  seneschals  of  Languedoc  on  Feb.  20,  1322. 
he  foresaw  thai  certain  of  the  Jews  would  desire  to 
leave  the  country  (Vaissette,  \.  616)  In  fact,  such 
an  exodus  took  placi  ;  but,  according  to  Brussel,  it 

was   not    a    voluntary  One.      They  were   expelled  on 

June  24,  1822.  In  1324  the  property  of  Jews  was 
confiscated,  either  as  a  consequence  of  their  expul 
sion,  or  as  indemnity  for  the  non  paj  mem  of  the  fine 
(Brussel,  p  628).  However  this  maj  be,  there  were 
no  Ji  vs  in  Prance  between  1822  and  1  859  (see  Isidor 
I  oi  1 1  in  "i  Irtttz  Jubelschrif t, "  pp.  51  et  ieq.  I. 

After  the  disaster  at  Poitiers  (1856)  and  the  cap- 
ti\it\  of  John  the  Good,  Prance  was  in  dire  straits. 
The  ransom  of  the  king  had  been  fixed  at  3,000,000 

ecus  in  gold.     Soldiers  plundered  even  where  :  there 
were  fields  that  had  not  been  tilled  for 

Under       three  years;  the  silver  mark  was  worth 

John  the     102  livres.    It  was  then  that  the  regent, 

Good.  Duke    Charles    of     Normandy,    negO 

tiated   with   Manassier  of  Vesoul  for 
the  recall  of  the. lews  to  Prance;   they  "en-  tore 
main  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were  to  paj  an 
entrance  fee  oi  1 1  florins  gold  for  each  family,  and  of 

florin  and  two  tournois  for  each  child  or  servant, 

and  a  yearlj  tax  of  seven  florins  for  each  family, 
and  of  one  florin  for  each  child  or  servant  ("  <  (rdon- 
nances,"  iii  168,  169)  The  charter  granted  to  them 
by  the  dau]  hin  Charles,  and  ratified  .Match  l.  1850, 
by  King  John  r  Arch.  Nat."  .1  .1  89,  folios  816 
wa--  \  cry  liberal,  the  Jews  taking  precaution  to  guard 

against  the  ills  and  Injustices  t which  they  had 

Buffered  on  previous  occasions.     Even  two  guard- 
ians of  these  privileges  were  appointed  for  them. 
Robert  of  Outreloue  for  Languedoc,  and  the  Count  of 
Etampes  for  the  kingdom  of  France  proper  ("  Ordon 
nances , "  ijj  ;;;,  i  852,  471,472).    As  the  Jews  who  re 


turned  to  France  at  that  time  were  chiefly  engaged  in 

money-lending,  the  privileges  accorded  to  them  hear 
Chiefly  On  that  calling;   they  were  permitted  to  lend 

on  interest  at  the  rate  of  fourdeniers  in  the  pound  per 

week.  That  the  .lews  \\  ere  few  in  nutnher  is  clearly 
shown  from  the  fact  that  between  1859  and  1394 
then-  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  Jewish  intellectual 
activity.  While  John  was  in  the  south  of  Prance 
(Dec.  27,  1362)  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery,  provided  that  they  hail  passed 
an  examination  in- fore  Christian  instructors  ("  Arch. 
Nat  "J  J  98,  168;  comp.  "Ordonnances,"  iii.  603). 
But  with  his  well  known  duplicity  he  declared,  in 
Ocl  1303.  that  the  privileges  had  been  abused  which 
ha<l  been  granted,  and  were  therefore  annulled.  Fur- 
ther, he  compelled  them  to  wear  the  circular  badge 
again,  and  in  defiance  of  the  charter  of  1860  made 
them  subject  to  the  common  courts  in  whatever  dis- 
trict they  were  living  ("( irdonnances,"  iii.  603,  641). 
Charles  V.  (1304-80),  however,  kept 
Under  the  contract  that  he  had  made  as  re 
Charles  V.  gent.  The  Count  of  Etampes  inter- 
posed frequently  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  in  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
on  In-half  of  the. lews,  to  Secure  their  freedom  from 
the  general  jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Paris  lived  quietly  in  the 
district  of  St.  Antoiiie,  near  the  dwelling  of  Ungues 
Aubriot,  the  grand  provost  of  Paris,  who  protected 
them.  Aubriot's  enemies  subsequently  explained 
this  good  will  by  saying  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
beautiful  Jewesses,  fie  was  also  reproached  with 
having  restored  to  the  Jews  children  that  had  been 
baptized  ("Chronique  des  Quatre  Premiers  Valois," 

p.  295).  Thefts  committed  against  the  Jews  were 
promptly  and  severely  punished,  even  when  the 
offenders    belonged    to    the  nobility   (Simeon    Luce, 

"Rev.  Hist."  vii.  362  etseq.).  But  this  state  of  af 
fairs  excited  jealousy,  and  the  creditorsof  the  Jews, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  again  endeavored  to  have  them  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom.  Thus  toward  the  end  of 
1367  or  the  In-,  inning  of  1368  King  Charles  issued 
a  decree  of  banishment,  but  revoked  it  before  it  had 
been  put  into  effect  ("Mandements  de  Charles  V." 
e.l.  Delisle,  No.  430,  pp.  216,  217).  In  Languedoc. 
where  the  distress  was  very  great  and  the  rate  of 
interest  necessarily  higher  than  in  other  parts  Of  the 
Country,  the  Jews  wen-  mote  bitterly  hated.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  compel  them  to  attend  service 
in   tin-  churches.     On   the  complaint  of  Deys  (or 

Denisitjuinoii.  attorney  general  for  the  Jews.  Charles 
V.  put  an  end  to  this  grievance  on  March  22.  1360, 
because,  unless  this  was  done.  "  the  Jews  might  suf- 
fer great  bodily  harm  "  ("Ordonnances,"  v.  167,  168). 
In  1370,  when  the  king  increased  the  general  taxes, 
he  solemnly  confirmed  the  privileges  that  he  had 
granted  to  the. lews,  demanding  of  them  only  1,500 
francs.      In   1372  he   restored   to  them  certain  manu 

scripts  which   had   bet  □  confiscated      Hut   at   the 

same  lime  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  own  interests 
and  when  he  was  in  need  of  money,  in  1878,  he  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Jews  in  accordance  with 
which,  in  return  foi  being  exempted  from  all  Other 
Imposts,  thej  wen-  to  pay  him  20, mill  francs  in  gold, 
in  tour  instalments,  and  200  francs  a  week  i  "  I  inh>n 
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nances,"  vi.  339).  In  1379  lie  granted  them  an  impor- 
tant concession  in  connection  with  the  fairsof  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie.  On  visiting  the  fairs  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  take  mortgages  on  the  property 
of  their  creditors.  But  they  could  foreclose  these 
mortgages  only  when  solvent  Christians  acted  as 
sureties,  and  they  complained  that,  since  they  could 
not  in  general  find  any  one  to  act  as  surety,  the)  al- 
ways lost  their  claims.  The  king  therefore  decreed 
that  Jews  might  in  future  be  accepted  as  sureties 
("Ordonnances,"  vi.  439). 

With  the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380,  evil  days 
set  in  for  this  band  of  money-lenders,  whose  sojourn 
in  France  was  dependent  on  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  and  the  enforcement  of  authority.  On  the 
accession  of  the  new  king,  Charles  VI.,  the  people 
of  Paris,  impatient  to  have  the  special  taxes  levied 
by  Charles  V.  revoked,  marched  to  the  palace  to 
make  their  request.  This  being  granted,  they  re- 
tired ;  whereupon  certain  of  the  nobles, 
Under  who  had  joined  the  crowd,  proposed 
Charles  VI.  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  be  de- 
manded. Only  a  short  time  before, 
the  right  of  remaining  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews 
on  the  payment  of  certain  sums.  As  the  chancellor 
did  not  send  an  immediate  reply,  the  people  gathered 
in  the  streets  and  seized  the  records  and  the  money 
in  the  public  treasury.  Then  they  rushed  into  a 
district  where  the  Jews  occupied  forty  houses,  pil- 
laging and  plundering  on  all  sides.  In  this  work 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  nobles  and  the  bour- 
geoisie, who  had  joined  the  mob  in  order  that  they 
might  seize  such  of  their  notes  as  were  held  by  the 
Jews.  Pillaging  was  followed  by  slaughter;  all  the 
Jews  met  were  killed;  such  as  escaped  fled  to 
the  Chatelet,  where  they  asked  to  be  confined  with 
the  prisoners  and  thus  be  saved  from  the  fury  of  tin- 
mob.  The  king  did  not  yield  to  the  people;  the 
next  day  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  commanded,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  But  very  few  obeyed 
the  royal  order  ("Chron.  des  Religieux  de  St. 
Denis";  "Chron.  de  Charles  VI."  i.  53-57,  in  "Doc- 
uments Inedits  de  l'llist.  de  France").  In  conse- 
quence of  this  riot  several  Jews  left  Paris,  while 
others  accepted  baptism  (Felibien-Lobineau,  "Hist. 
de  Paris,"  iii  I. 

In  1382  there  was  another  disturbance,  known  as 
tin-  "Riot  of  the  Maillotins."  This  was  caused  also 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  a  new  tax  having 
been  levied  a1  the  rate  of  a  twelfth  of  tin- value  of 
all  commodities.  The  rioter-.,  armed  with  mallets, 
fell  upon  the  appraisers,  ami  thm  attacked  the 
houses  of  iii,-  jews,  which  they  pillaged  for  four 
days  ("Arch,  Nat. ".I  J  122,  fol.  55;  136,  fol.  111). 
The  mob  looked  upon  the  Jews  as  accomplices  of 
the  treasury;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  pari 
Of  the  usury  which  they  exacted  went  into  the  pub- 
lic coffers.  Thisriol  was  followed  by  others  outside 
Paris.     When  the  ne  to  Mantes  the  inhabit- 

ants of  thai  town,  incited  by  the  soldiers,  who  as- 
sured them  of  the  king's  consent,  pillaged  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  ("Arch.  Nat.",  .1  J  122,  fol.  96;  Douet 
d'Axcq,  "Proces  Inedites  Relative  au  Regne  de 
Charles  VI."  i    15  56)      This  time  again  the  king 

supported  the  Jews.      In  a  letter  of  Charles  VI.  dated 


1387  ("  Ordonnances,"  vii.  169)  the  Jews  of  Paris  and 
of  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  said  to  have 
represented  themselves  as  having  been  despoiled  of 
their  property  and  of  the  pledges  which  they  had  I  leen 
unable  to  restore  to  their  owners  ("  Ordonnances,"  vi. 
563);  adding  that  they  had  become  so  poor  and  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  unless  their  coreligionists  of 
Languedoc  were  compelled  to  bear  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax,  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  con- 
tribution levied  upon  them  ("Ordonnances,"  vii.  109, 
233).  In  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  treasury, 
the  Jews,  in  addition  to  paying  the  usual  taxes,  were 
compelled  to  advance  still  greater  sums  to  the  king. 
In  return  they  received  various  dangerous  conces- 
sions. They  had  the  privilege  of  exacting  interest 
at  the  rate  of  a  denier  in  the  pound  per  week,  but 
were  forbidden  to  take  compound  interest.  Yet 
some  thought  they  were  authorized  to  exact  this, 
and  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  officers  of  justice 
proceeded  against  the  guilty  ones,  but  when  they 
complained  to  the  king  the  latter  imposed  "perpet- 
ual silence  "  on  the  prosecutor  and  granted  the  Jews 
immunity  from  all  persecution  for  the  period  of  ten 
years  ("  Ordonnances,"  vii.  170).  They  also  obtained 
the  suppression  of  the  "letters  of  regret  "  which  per- 
sons indebted  to  them  had  caused  to  be  issued  by 
royal  authority.  In  1388  the  king  declared  that  let- 
ters of  this  class  which  bad  been  signed  by  him  would 
in  the  future  be  regarded  as  void,  but  he  demanded 
of  the  Jews  10,000  livres  for  affixing  his  seal  to  this 
concession  ("  Ordonnances, "  vii.  170).  The  judiciary, 
however,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  and  dissatisfied 
with  having  them  set  aside  by  the  king  to  further  his 
own  interest,  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie  such 
Jews  as  had  been  guilty  of  exacting  compound  in- 
terest. In  return  for  another  subsidy  the  king  de- 
livered the  Jewsonce  again  from  persecution  in  1394 
("Ordonnances,"  vii.  643).  Then,  according  to  the 
chronicler  of  St.  Denis,  an  incident  occurred  that 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Jews  of  Paris  were 
accused  of  having  induced  Denis  Slachault  of  Ville- 
Parisis,  who  had  accepted  baptism,  to  return  to  Ju- 
daism. The  case  was  tried  before  the  provost  of 
Paris,  assisted  by  various  lawyers  and  theologians, 
and  seven  Jews  who  had  been  arrested  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment changed  this  sentence,  ordering  that  the  Jews 
should  be  publicly  flogged  on  three  successive  8a1 
urdays,  and  should  then  be  banished,  and  that  their 
property  should  be  confiscated  (Felibien-Lobineau, 
"  Hist,  ile  Pari- ;  Pnnes  Justificative,"  iv.  546;  Joan- 
nes Galli,  in  "Sauval,"  ii.  524). 

On  Sept.  17,  1394,  Charles  VI.  suddenly  published 
an  ordinance  in  which  he  declared,  in  substance,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  taking  note  of  the  many 

complaints  provoked  by  the  excesses 
Expulsion,  and    misdemeanors   which   the    Jews 

committed  against  Christians;  and  that 
the  prosecutors,  having  made  several  investigations, 
had  discovered   many  violations  by  the  Jews  of  the 

nt  they  had  made  with  him.     Therefore  In- 

decreed  as  an  irrevocable  law  and  statute  that  thence- 
forth no  Jew  should  dwell  in  his  domains  ("Ordon- 
naiiee-..'*  vii.  675).  According  to  the  "Redigieuxde  St. 
I>enis."  the  king  signed  this  decreeat  the  instance  of 
the  queen  ("  Chron.  de  Charles  VI. "  ii.  119).     The  de- 
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cree  was  not  immediately  enforced,  a  respite  being 
ited  in  the  Jews  in  order  that  they  might  Bell 
tin  ii  property  and  pay  their  debts.  Those  indebted 
io  them  were  enjoined  i"  redeem  their  obligations 
within  a  set  time;  otherwise  their  pledges  held  in 
pawn  were  to  be  s..id  by  tin-  .Jews.  The  provost 
toescorl  the  .lews  in  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom. Subsequently  the  kin;:  released  the  <  Ihristians 
from  their  debts 


six  Talmudists  within  the  limits  of  old  France. 
Mattithiah  b.  Joseph  Tn'\  es,  w  Uo  was  acknowledged 
as  rabbi  by  Charles  V.  and  as  such  exempted  from 
wearing  the  circular  badge  ("Response  of  Isaac  b. 
Sheshet,"  pp,  270  272;  "Ordonnances,"  v.  498),  en- 
deavored  to  found  a  school  in  Paris,  but  trained  only 
eight  rabbis.  On  his  death  his  son  Johanan  was 
called  upon  to  resist  the  claims  of  a  competitor,  Isaiah 
b.  Abba  .Maii  (Astruc  of  Savoy),  who.  with  the  ap- 
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The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  L uedoc  and 

Languedoil  put  an  end  to  a  condition  that  had  long 
been  precarious,  and  the  number  of  them  that  went 
into  exile  was  probably  not  large.  No  reference  to 
this  exodus  have  been  preserved  in  Jewish  liters 

tun.    yet    many    traces    exisl     I"    show    the    decline 

of  Judaism  during  the  thirty  six  years  that  elapsed 
between  their  return  and  their  expulsion.     At  the 

time  of  the  return  there  were  not  re  than  flvi  oi 

V.-  80 


probation  of  Melr  b.  Barucb  be  Levi  of  Vienna. 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  ordaining  rabbis  in  Prance. 
Johanan  was  obliged  in  apply  to  the  Spanish  rabbis, 
Hasdai  Crescaa,  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  and  Moses  Balawa, 
for  aid  in  maintaining  Ids  rights,  for  at  that  time 

L uedoc  had  neither  scholars  nor  rabbis  of  au 

thority,  and  writers  were  feu  ml  only  In  the  Comtat 
Venaissin,  in  Provence  proper,  and  in  Roumil 
Ion      Nevertheless,   Jewish  science  and   literature 
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continued  to  prosper  in  Provence  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ban  that  had 
been  laid  upon  scientific  studies  had  stimulated,  in 
of  arrested,  their  progress.  Rationalism  was 
never  more  potent,  and  philosophy  was  never  more 
eagerly  listened  to.  Levi  b.  Gershon  (RaLBaG)  wasa 
Peripatetic  w  ho  had  attended  the  school  of  Averroes, 
and.  as  Munk  lias  pointed  out("Me- 
Levi  hinges,"  p.  497),  was  the  most  daring 
b.  Gershon.  of  .Jewish  philosophers — he  even  ad- 
mitted theeternity  of  the  world.  Few 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  such  encyclopedic 
learning:  he  wrote  commentaries  to  most  of  the 
works  of  Averroes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Bible;  he  wrote  on  theology,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced astronomy;  he  invented  an  instrument  for 
observation— the  "staff  of  Levi."  At  the  request  of 
Philip  of  Vitrv  he  composed  a  treatise  on  har- 
mony; he  was  the  author  of  works  on  arithmetic, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  he  was  known 
for  his  medical  skill;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gained 
the  respect  of  rabbinical  authorities  by  bis  knowl- 
edge Of  tin-  Talmud.  His  Biblical  exegesis  is  re- 
markable, being  largely  philosophical  and  ethical. 
The  stories  of  the  Bible  he  regards  as  lessons  which 
he  loves  to  cite  and  develop.  Ecclesiastes  is  a 
statement  of  various  propositions  from  among  which 
the  reader  has  the  right  to  make  bis  choice. 

Moses  Narboni  of  Perpignan  was  hardly  less 
daring  in  his  conclusions;  he  also  explained  philo- 
sophically the  ethical  treatises  of  the  Bible,  com- 
mented on  Averroes,  wrote  on  philosophy,  theology, 
medicine,  and  the  exact  sciences;  but  lie  veiled  his 
thoughts  more  skilfully,  and  selected  the  commen- 
tary as  his  vehicle  for  expressing  them.  Kalonymus 
b.  Kalonymus,  who  lived  somewhat  earlier  than 
these  two  scholars,  was  also  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Jewish  civilization  in  southern  Frame 
His  relations  with  King  Robert  of 
Narboni,  Naples  are  well  known.  He  contin- 
Kalony-  ued  the  work  of  translation,  and  turned 
mus,  and  into  Hebrew  many  scientific  works 
Others.  written  in  Arabic,  including  works  on 
medicine,  geometry,  mathematics,  cos 
mography,  astronomy,  and  various  commentaries  to 
Averroes.  lie  wrote  also  many  original  works  on 
philosophy  and  arithmetic.  Bvit  among  Jews  he  is 
must  famous  for  his  satirical  treatise  on  morals,  in 
which  he  derided  the  vices  not  only  of  the  world  in 
ral,  but  also  of  the  mystics,  astrologers,  gram- 
marians, poets,  and  Talmudists;  and  for  his  parody 
on  tie  treatise  Megillah,  in  which  be  reviewed  all  the 
eccentricities  of  mankind.  Avenues  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  his  commentaries  were  often  translated, 
as  by  Moses  of  Beaucaire,  Kalonymus  b.  David  1'. 
Todros  of  Aries.  Samuel  b.  Judah,  or  Miles  of  Mar- 
seilles (who  was  imprisoned  at  Beaucaire  in  1322  in 
connection  with  the  affair  of  the  lepers),  and  the  pro- 
lific translator  Todros  Todrosi.  A  number  of  others 
translated  Ghazzali  ami  Arnault  of  Villeneuve. 
Joseph  b.  Abba  Mari,  Don  Bonafoux  of  Argentiere 
(1279-1340),  was  on.  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
the  time,  a  thinker  of  moderate  views,  opposed  to 
the  exaggerations  Of   the   school   of  allegory,  but  a 

tirm  supporter  of  science.     His  commentaries  to  the 
Bible,  his  treatises  on  grammar  and  lexicography,  his 


philosophic  notes  to  the  Scriptures,  his  interpretation 
of  the  "  Moreh  "  are  clear  and  of  ten  apt,  without  pre- 
tending at  originality. 

To  the  same  school  belong  David  of  Roquemar- 
tine,  Abba  Mari  b.  Eligdor,  Sen  Astruc  of  Nbves, 
David  of  Estella — all  disciples  of  Maimonides.  Re- 
membering the  controversies  of  1303-06,  they  did  not 

touch  upon  the  burning  questions  of  Biblical  history 
or  legislation,  but  dealt  rather  with  the  Wisdom 
series — Proverbs.  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes — which  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  philosophic  speculations. 

Nor  was  there  a  lack  of  scientists;  such  were  the 
physicians  Abraham  Caslari;  Isaac  Lattcs,  who  was 
also  a  theologian  andTabnudist ;  Inunanuel  b.  Jacob 
of  Tarascon,  called  "Bonfils."  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  author  of  the  treatise  "Slush  Kena- 
fayim"  on  conjunctions  and  eclipses,  and  the  trans 
lator  of  a  story  of  Alexander;  Isaac  b.  Todros,  the 
hygienist;  and  Jacob  Bonet,  son  of  David  Bon  form, 
the  astronomer. 

There  were,  however,  fewer  Talmudists.  The 
most  famous,  such  as  Aaron  b.  Jacob  ba-Kohen  of 
Xarbonne,  the  author  of  the  ritual  collection  "Orhot 
llavvim."  and  Jeruham.  the  author  of  a  similar 
work,  "Toledot  Adam  we  Hawaii,"  left  France  in 
1300.  Among  those  who  remained — notin  the  terri- 
tory of  the  king,  but  in  the  neighboring  provinces — 
were  Simson  b.  Isaac  of  C'binon,  the  author  of  the 
"Sefer  Keritut,"  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud, 
and  Isaac  b.  Mordecai  Kinihi,  or  Petit  of  Nyons. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  authors  either  wrote 
before  theexpulsion  of  1322  or  did  not  live  in  France 
proper.  The  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Pyrenean  provinces  that  bad  not  yet  been  incorpo- 
rated with  France  were  the  refugeof  Jewish  science 
and  of  its  last  French  representatives.  And  soon  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  which  formed  part  of  the  Pontif- 
ical States,  was  to  be  their  last  shelter;  for  the  Jews 
were  expelled  in  succession  from  every  new  prov- 
ince acquired  by  the  French  crown.  See  the  articles 
Brittany;   Champagne;   Daufhine;   Provence; 

Savoy. 
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J.  I.  L. 

The  edict  of  banishment  of  Charles  VI.  was  en - 
forced  with  the  utmost  severity.  Nobles  whose  in- 
terests were  injured  by  the  expulsion  were  never- 
theless compelled  to  obey  the  order.  The  Duke  of 
Foix,  who  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Panders,  endeavored,  though  m>- 
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ly,  i"  maintain  them  in  the  duchy.     An 

exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Dauphine,  because 

in  ceding  this  province  to  Charles  VI. 

The  Rest  Count  Louis  II.  of  Poitiers  expressly 
ofFrance.  stipulated  that  the  Jews  should  be 
allow .  ii  to  continue  i  here  and  to  re 
tain  their  accustomed  privileges.  The  Jews  of 
Dauphine  remained  undisturbed  until  the  end 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  edict  of  expulsion  was 
extended  to  that  province  also.  Bowever,  most  of 
them  had  emigrated  bi  fore  Louis  XI  (1 161  88)  bad 
been  long  on  1 1 1 « -  throne;  for,  charging  them  with 
excessive  usury  .- 1 1 1 ■  1  with  dealings  with  his  enemies 
while  he  was  in  Flanders,  he  had  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  too  heavy  for  them  to  pay. 

Si  \  int.  en  years  after  the  annexation  of  Proi  i  n© 
1 1481 1  an  edicl  of  banishment  was  issued  against  the 
Jews  of  that  province.  This  edict,  which  probably 
had  not  been  carried  out  with  extreme  severity  .  was 
renewed  by  Louis  XII.  in  1501.  After  this  date, 
with  the  exception  of  Marseilles,  where  they  suc- 
led  in  maintaining  themselves  until  1758,  there 
were  no  Jews  in  Provence.  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish Maranos  indeed  settled  in  the  sixteenth  century 

a  i  Hoi:  in  m  \,  Bayonne,  and  in  s e  other  localities; 

but  they  were  tolerated  only  as  "new  Christians"; 
they  began  to  profess  Judaism  openlj  only  after 
1730. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  .lows 
began  again  to  penetrate  into  France,  This  neces- 
sitated a  new  edict  (April  28,  1615),  in  which  Louis 
XIII  forbade  Christians,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation,  to  shelter  Jews  or  to  converse  with 
them.  The  Regencj  was  no  less  severe.  In  1688 
Louis  XIV.  expelled  the  .lews  from  the  newly  ac- 
quired colon)  of  Martinique.  In  annexing  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Louis  was  at  first  inclined  toward  the 

bonis! mt  of  the  .lews  living  in  those  provinces, 

hut  thought  better  of  ii  in  view  of  the  benefit  he 
could  derive  from  them;  ami  on  Sept  25,  Moo.  he 
granted  them  letters  patent,  taking  them  under  his 

spei  ial  protection.      This,  however,  did  not   prevent 

them  from  being  subjected  toevery  hind  of  extor- 
tion, and  their  position  remained    the  same  as  it  had 

been  under  the  Austrian  government. 

While  the  Alsatian  Jews  were  thus  laboring  un- 
der barbarous  legislation,  the  condition  of  those  of 

C i at  Venaissin  (see  Avignon;  I  uifentras;  Ca- 

vaillon),  which  belonged  to  the  Holj  See,  became 
unbearable.  All  the  additional  measures  devised 
against  them  by  the  councils  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  were  applied  to  the  letter 

in  the  second    half  of   the   seventeenth   century  ami 
..ml 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  at- 
titude of  the  authorities  toward  the  .lews  was 
modified.  A  spiiii  of  tolerance  began  to  prevail, 
which  corrected  the  iniquities  of  the  legislation. 
The  authorities  often  overlooked  infractions  oi  the 
edicl  oi  banishment;  a  colonj  of  Portuguese  and 

lan  Jews  was  tolerated  at  Paris,     Thevoici 
enlightened  Christians,  like  Dohm,  who  demanded 
justice  tor  the  1 1  rose  riiicd  people,  began  to  be  hi 
An  Alsatian  Jew  named  <  lerf  Berr,  w  ho  had  rendered 
great   service  to   the   French  government   as   pur- 
veyor to  the  army,  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Jews 


before    Louis    XVI.      The    humane    minister    Males- 

tierbes  summoned  a  commission  of  Jewish    uota 

bles  to   make  suggestions   for  the  amelioration  of 

tin    condition  of  their  coreligionists. 

Beginnings  This  commission  included  Cerf  ll<ii 

ofEman-    and   eminent    representatives    of    the 

cipation.      Portuguese  Jews  from  Bordeaux  and 

Bayonne,   like  Furtado,  Gradis,  Isaac 

-■in'-.  Lopez  Dubec,  etc.     The  direct  result  of 

the  efforts  of  these  nun  was  the  abolition,  in  1784, 

of  the  degrading  poll  tax  and  the  permission  to  set 

tie   in   all    parts  of   France.      Shortly  afterward    the 

Jewish  question  was  raised  by  two  men  of  genius, 
who  subsequently  became  prominent  in  the  French 
lie  volution — Count  Mirabeauand  the  abbe  <  Iregoire, 
the  fonmr  of  whom,  wTiile  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
in  Prussia,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  his  school,  who  were  then  working  toward 

the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  Jews.      In  a  pam- 
phlet, "Sur  Moses  .Mendelssohn  et  la  Reforme  Poli 
tique "  (London,  1787),  Mirabeau  refuted  the  argu 

men  Is  of  the  German  anti  Semites  like  Michael  is,  and 

claimed  for  the  Jews  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

This  pamphlet  naturally  provoked  many  writings 
lor  ami  against  the  Jews,  and  tin  French  public 
became  interested  in  the  question.     On  the  proposi 

t ion  of  Roederer  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Arts  of  Met/,  offered  a  prize  for  the  lust  essay  in  an- 
swer to  ih,  question:  "What  are  the  best  means  to 
make  the  Jews  happier  and  more  useful  in  France!  " 
Nine  essays,  of  which  only  two  were  unfavorable  to 
the  .lews,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  assembly.  The  prize  was  awarded  jointly 
to  three  essays,  written  respectively  by  SalkindHur- 

witz.  a  Polish  .lew  ,  interpreter  at  the  Royal  Library 

of  Paris;  Thierry,  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Nancy; 

and  the  abbe  Gregoire.  Of  these  three  the  most 
important  for  the  .lews  was  the  essay  of  the  abbe 
Gr§goire,  because  of  the  character  of  the  author. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  fall 
of  the  Bastile  was  the  signal  for  disorders  every- 
where  in  Alsace.      In   certain    districts    the  peasants 

at  tacked  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews,  who  took  refuge 

in    Basel.      A  gloomy  picture  of  the  outrages  upon 

them  was  sketched  before  the  National  Assembly 
(Aug.  8)  by  the  ahiie  Cregoire,  who  demanded  their 
complete  emancipation.  The  .National  Assembly 
shared  the  indignation  oi  ihe  prelate,  but  left  unde- 
cided the  question  of  emancipation;  it  was  intimi- 
dated ii\  the  anti  Semitic  deputies  of  Alsace,  espe 

Cially  bj   a   certain    Rewbell,  who  declared   that  the 

i  lei    lee   W  I  lie  1 1    e  rallied   t  III'  .1  C  Ws  C  i  I  i  /I   |]  S  '    l'i  ".  Ill  s  W  ,  HI  li  I 

lie  ihe  signal  I'm'  their  destruction  in  Alsace.     On 
Dec.  -JO,  1799,  the  Jewish  question  came  again  i» 
in-    the  Assembly  in  debating  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting  t"  pui, he  service  all  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed.     Mirabeau,  C it  Clermont  Tan 

nerre,   and  the  ahlic  Gregoire  exerted 

Debates      all   the   power  of  their  eloquence    to 
in  the        bring  about  the  desired  emancipation  . 

National     hut  the  repeated  disturbances  in   \i 
Assembly,   sace  and  the  strong  opposition  of  the 

deputies  Of  thai  province  and  of  the 
clericals,  like  La  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  the  abbe 
Maun  ,  and  others,  caused  the   decision    to  lie  again 

postponed      Only   the    Portuguese   ami   ihe  .\\i 
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sruonese  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  civil 
rights  as  naturalized  Frenchmen,  were  declared  full 
citizens  by  a  majority  of  150  (Jan.  38,  1790).  This 
partial  victory  infused  new  hope  into  the  Jews  of  the 
German  districts,  who  made  still  greater  efforts  iu 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  They  won  over  the  elo- 
quent advocate  Godard,  whose  influence  in  revo- 
lutionary circles  was  considerable.  Through  his 
exertions  the  National  Guards  and  the  diverse  sec- 
tions pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  abbe  .Malot  was  sent  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commune  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
National  Assembly.  Unfortunately  the  grave  af- 
fairs which  absorbed  the  Assembly,  the  prolonged 
agitations  in  Alsace,  and  the  passions  of  the  clerical 
party  kept  in  check  the  active  propaganda  of  the 
.lews  and  their  friends.  A  few  days  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Assembly  (Sept.  27,  1791) 
a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  formerly  a  parlia- 
mentary councilor,  named  Duport.  unexpectedly 
ascended  the  tribune  and  said:  "'  I  believe  that  free- 
dom of  worship  does  not  permit  any  distinction  in 
the  political  rights  of  citizens  on  account  of  their 
creed.  The  question  of  the  political  existence  of 
the  Jews  has  been  postponed.  Still  the  Moslems 
and  the  men  of  all  sects  are  admitted  to  enjoy  polit- 
ical rights  in  France.  I  demand  that  the  motion  for 
I'i'stponement  be  withdrawn,  and  a  decree  passed 
that  the  Jews  in  France  enjoy  the  privileges  of  full 
citizens."  This  proposition  was  accepted  amid  loud 
applause.  Rewbell  endeavored,  indeed,  to  oppose 
the  motion,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Regnault  de 
Saint-Jean,  president  of  the  Assembly,  who  sug- 
gested "that  every  one  who  spoke  against  this  mo- 
tion should  be  called  to  order,  because  he  would  be 
opposing  the  constitution  itself." 

Judaism  in  France  thus  became,  as  the  Alsatian 
deputy  Schwendt  wrote  to  his  constituents,  "noth- 
ing more  than  the  name  of  a  distinct 
During'  the  religion."     However,  the  reactionaries 
Reign        did  not  cease  their  agitations,  and  the 
of  Terror.     Jews  were  subjected  to  much  suffer- 
ing during  the  Reign  of  Terror.     At 
Bordeaux  Jewish  bankers,  compromised  in  the  cause 
of  l  lie  Girondius,  had  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
save  their  lives;  in  Alsace   there  was  scarcely  a  Jew 
of  any  means  who  was  not   mulcted  in  heavy  lines. 
Forty-nine  Jews  wen-  imprisoned  at  Paris  as  sus- 
pects;  nine  of  them  were  executed.     The  decreeof 
the  convention  by  which  the  Catholic  faith  was  an- 
nulled and  replaced  by  the  worship  of  Reason  was 
applied  by  the  provincial  clubs,  especially  by  those  of 
the  German  districts,  to  theJewish  religion.     Syna- 
<  9  «  ere  pillaged,  the  celebration  of  Sabbath  and 

festivals  interdicted,  and  rabbis  imprisoned.  Mean- 
while the  French  .lews  gave  proofs  of  their  patriot- 
ism and   of   their   gratitude   to   the   land  which    had 

emancipated  them,  Many  of  them  fell  on  the  Held 
of  le.uor,  in  combating  in  the  ranks  of  the  Armj  of 
the  Republic  the  forces  of  Europe  in  coalition.     To 

contribute  to  the  war  fund  candelabra  of  synagogues 
were  sold,  and  many  Jews  deprived  themselves  of 
their  jewels  to  make   similar  contributions, 

An  att cm | it  to  destroy  the  good  work  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  regard  to  the  Jews  was  made  under  Napo- 
leon, who  was  himself  not  very  favorably  inclined 


toward  them.  The  reactionaries  Bonald.  Fontanes, 
.Mole,  and  others  led  a  campaign  against  them,  and  a 
pretext  for  curtailing  their  rights  was  easily  found 
Charges  of  excessive  usury  were  brought  before 
Napoleon  while,  on  his  return  from  Austerlitz (1806), 
he  was  at  Straslmrg,  where  the  deep-rooted  prejll 
dices  against  the  .lews  were  still  active.  He  then 
charged  the  state  council  with  the  revision  of  the 
existing  legislation  concerning  the  .lews.  The  ma 
jority  of  the  members  of  this  body  was  not,  how 
ever,  inclined  to  enact  restrictive  laws  against  all 
the  Jews  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  some  usurers. 
Influential  persons,  among  whom  was  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  Chainpngny,  endeavored  to  bring 
Napoleon  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Jews.  They 
called  to  his  attention  how  quickly  they  had  be- 
come proficient  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  agricul- 
ture and  handicrafts.  Persons  were 
Attitude  of  mentioned  who  had  been  decorated 
Napoleon,  with  the  Order  of  the  LegioD  of  Honor 
for  courage  in  war.  But  Napoleon,  on 
May  30.  1806,  issued  a  decree  by  which  he  suspended 
for  a  year  the  execution  of  the  judgments  rendered 
in  favor  of  Jewish  money-lenders  in  Alsace  and  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  By  the  same  decree  he 
summoned  an  assembly  of  Jewish  notables,  ostensi- 
bly to  devise  means  whereby  useful  occupations 
might  be  made  more  general  among  the  Jews,  but 
in  reality  to  question  the  representatives  of  the  .lews 
concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Among  the  111  notables  chosen,  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily, by  the  prefects,  were  well-known  men  like  Berr 
Isaac  Berr,  his  son  Michel  Berr.  Abraham  Furtado, 
Sinzheim,  Abraham  Vita  di  Cologna,  and  many 
others,  who  were  fully  aware  that  they  were  called 
to  defend  Judaism  before  the  world.  From  the  first 
sitting  (Saturday.  July  26,  1806),  presided  over  by 
Abraham  Furtado.  they  disarmed  the  ill  will  of  Na- 
poleon by  their  tact  and  manifestation  of  patriotism. 
Although  advocating  various  religious  opinions, 
harmony  did  not  cease  to  reign  between  the  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  answers  to 
the  twelve  questions  put  before  them  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  government,  the  reactionary  Mole 
(see  Sanhedrin,  French).  The  chief  point  of  the 
question  was  whether  the  Jewish  civil  and  matri- 
monial laws,  the  prescriptions  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  usury  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  times.  On  Sept.  18,  1806,  the  com- 
missioner .Mole  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
emperor  was  satisfied  with  the  answers  and  that 
he  intended,  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to 
the  principles  expressed  therein,  to  call  together  a 
Sanhedrin.  Like  the  Sanhedrin  of  old. 
The  San-  this  Sanhedrin  was  to  be  composed  of 
hedrin.  seventy-one  members,  two-thirds  rab- 
bis and  one-third  laymen,  having  at 
their  head  one  president  and  two  vice  presidents. 
On  Feb,  !).  181)7,  four  days  after  the  dissolution  of 

the  Assembly  of  Notables,  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the 

presidency  of  David  Sinzheim,  held  its  first  meeting 
in  a  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  especially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  answers  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  were  the  main  subject  of  its  discussions. 
Attn    several   sittings  they  were  all  approved  and 
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drawn  up  in  French  and  in  Hebrew.  Thenceforth 
the  principles  laid  down  b)  the  Assembly  of  Nota 
bles  were  to  have  legal  force  for  all  the  J<  wsol  the 
French  empire.  But  who  was  to  see  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  decisions?  Hitherto  the  Jewish  in 
habitants  of  every  town  formed  a  separate  commu- 
nity «  bich  had  its  own  administration,  «  ithoul  any 
connection  with  the  government.  Napoleon  there- 
fore, in  consonance  with  bis  general  centralizing 
tendencies,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
Jewish  community  on  a  legal  basis,  ami  of  placing 
corporate  bodies  and  hierarchical  functionaries  al 
its  head  By  a  decree  issued  from  Madrid  on 
March  17.  1808,  he  instituted  the  sys 
The  Con-  tcm  of  consistories  which  is  siill  in 
sistories.  force  in  France.  Tin- spirit  by  which 
i  he  emperor  was  guided  in  this  is  set  n 
in  the  formula  of  oaths  which  the  members  of  the 
nrsi  consistories  had  to  take:  "I  now  and  promise 
before  God,  on  the  Holy  Bible,  to  show  obedience  to 
constitutions  of  the  empire  and  loyal tj  to  the 
emperor  I  promise  also  to  make  known  anything 
that  I  may  hear  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  of  tlir  state  "  By  another  decree  the  Jew  s 
were  invited  to  adopt  family  names.  The)  were 
not  allowed,  however,  to  take  nanus  of  towns  or 
Biblical  nanus.  Tins.'  decrees,  gratifying  as  they 
were  to  the  Jews,  were  unfortunately  followed  by 
another,  of  the  same  dan,  which  restricted  for  ten 
years  their  commercial  freedom.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  last  decn  i  no  foreign  .lew  was  allowed 
ettlc  in  the  German  departments,  nor  one  from 
those  departments  in  any  other  district.  No  French 
.lew  was  to  engage  in  any  trade  without  the  pel 
mission  of  th<  prefect,  which  permission  was  to  be 
granted  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  civil  magis- 
;  lie-  consistory  as  to  the  good  character  of 
the  applicant      Contracts  of  .lews  who  could  not 

Show    a   patent   woe  to  lie   null  and    void.      No  .lew 
drafted  into  the  a  i  in  \  was  to  be  allowed  to  procure  a 
substitute.    Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  made 
by  the  Jews  and  to  the  favorable  reports  of  the  an 
tlioritics.  however,  exemption  from  these  restrictions 
was  shortly  afterward  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Paris, 
of  Leghorn,  "i  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyi 
enees,  and  of  (if teen  other  districts  in  France  ami 
Italy.      Al  tlic  end  of  the  ten  years  the  restrictions 
were  not  renewed,  despite  the  efforts  of  certain  en 
emies  of  the  Jew s. 

The  restoration  ol  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  bring  any 
change  in  the  politii  al  i  ondition  of  the  Jews.    Such 

of    their    enemies    as    cherished    the    hope    that     the 

Bourbons  would  hasten  to  undo  the  good  work  oi 

the   Revolution   with   regard   to    tie 

After         .lews  were  soon  disappointed      Since 

the  Resto-     the    emancipation     tin-    French   .lews 

ration.        had  made  such  progress  thai  the  most 

clerical  monarch  i  ould  not  find  any 
pretext  for  curtailing  their  rights  as  citizens,  The) 
were  noloi  downtrodden  pedlers  or  money 

lenders,  with  whom  every  petty  official  could  do 
a- he  liked  Man\  of  them  already  occupied  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  t he  magistracy, and  in  the 

arts  and  sciences      And  :w  victory  was  woi 

French  Judaism  in  1881.  <m  the  faiths  recognized 
bj  the  state,  only    the  Jewish  had  to  support   its 


ministers,  while  those  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestanl 
churches  were  supported  by  the  government.    This 
legal  inferiority  was  removed  in  that  year,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lieutenant 
ral  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  campaign  led  in 
Parliament  by  the  deputies  Rambuteau  and  Viennel 
Encouraged  by  these  prominent  men.  the  minister 
of  education,  on  .Nov.  18,  1880,  offered  a  motion  to 
place  Judaism  upon  an  equal  fooling  with  Cathol- 
icism  ami   Protestantism  as  regards 
State         support  for  the  synagogues  and  for  the 
Recogni-     rabbis  from  the  public  treasury.     The 
tion.         motion   was  accompanied  by  flatter- 
ing compliments  to  the  French  Jews, 
"  who, "  said  the  minister,  u  since  the  removal  of  theii 
disabilities  by  the  Revolution,  have  shown  them 
selves  worthy  of  the  privileges  granted  them.''  After 
a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.    In  January,  1831,  it  passed  in  the  Cham 

In  i  of  Peers  by  Nil  voles  lo  ,"iT,  and  on  Feb.  S  it  was 
ratified  by  King  Louis  Philip,  who   from  the  begin 
ning  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  placing  Juda- 
ism on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  faiths.    Short 
ly  afterward  the  rabbinical  college,  which  had  beei 

founded  at  .Met/,  in  1829,  was  recognized  as  a  state 
institution,  and  was  granted  a  subsidy.  The  gov 
eminent  likewise  liquidated  the  debts  contracted  by 
various  Jewish  communities  before  the  Revolution. 

Strangi  ly  enough,  while  the. lews  had  been  thus 

placed  in  every  point  the  equals  of  their  Christian 
fellow  citizens,  the  oath  ••.More  Judaico "  still  con 
tinned  to  be  administered  to  them,  in  spile  of  the 
repeated  protestations  of  the  rabbis  and  the  consis- 
tory. It  was  only  in  1846,  owing  to  a  brilliant 
speech  of  the  Jewish  advocate  Adolphe  Cremieux, 

pronounced  before  the  Court  of  Nimes  in  defense  of 
a    rabbi  who  had  refused  to  take  this  oalh,  and  to  a 

valuable  essay  on  the  subject  by  a  prominent  Chris- 
tian advocate  of  Btrasburg, named  Martin,  that  the 

supreme  court    iCour    de    Cassation)    removed    this 

lasi  remnant  of  the  legislation  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

With    this  ad  of  justice  the   history  of  the. lews  of 

France  merges  into  the  general  history  of  the  French 

people.  The  rapidity  with  which  many  of  them 
w  on  a  111  lie  nee  and  distinction  in  I  he  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  without  parallel.     In  spite  of  the  deep-rooted 

prejudices  which  prevail  in  certain  classes  of  French 

society  .  ny  ol  i  In  in  occupy  high 

As-  positions    in    literature,  art,  science. 

similation.    jurisprudence,   the   army — indeed,   in 

i  \  .ly  walk  of  life.    Among  them  there 

were   men  whose  lame  i  \leinled  beyond  the  bound 

aries  of  i  heir  ovi  u  country,  as,  for  instance,  Adolphe 
Cremieux,  Eould,  Qoudchaux,  and  Raynal,  in  poli- 
tics; Fromenthal  Halevy,  Samuel  David, Jonas  Wald- 
teufel,  Leonce  Cohen,  and  Ernest  Caben,  in  music. 
Solomon   Munk,  Joseph  and   Hartwig  Derenbourg, 
Michel  Breal,  Jules  Oppert,  II.  Weill.  Solomon  ami 
Theodore  Reinai  h,  Arsi  "'■  and  James  Darmesti  ti  i 
and  Joa  ph  Halevy,  in  classical  philology  and  <  Irien 
tal  languages  and  literatures;  M.Loewy,  Allien  Levy, 
and  Gabriel  Lippmann,  in  astronomy  and  science. 
Bcdarridcs,  A.  Bloch,  and  Lyon-Caen,  in  jurispru- 
dence; Georges  Hayem  and  Germain  See,  in  medicine; 
Adolphe  Franck  and  II.  I.   Bergson,  in  philosophy 
Fmile  Soldi.  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  and  /.   Asti 
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in  sculpture ;  Emile  Levy,  Jules  Worms,  E.  Brandon, 
Edouard  Lievre,  Alphonse  Hirsch,  and  Fribourg,  in 
painting ;  Joseph  Hirsch,  Maurice  Le^  j .  and  L.  Bach- 
man,  in  engineering ;  Albert  Wolff,  Blowitz,  Joseph 
Reinach,  Arthur  Meyer,  Catulle  Mendes,  Henri  Ave 
nel,  and  Henri  Michel,  in  literature  and  journalism ; 
Ad.  d'Ennery,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  Ernest  Blum, 
Hector  Cremieux,  Albin  Valabregue,  and  Eugene 
Manuel,  in  drama;  Rachel,  Amelie  Hirsch,  Rosine 
Bloch,  Worms,  and  Berr  as  actors  and  actresses. 

In  the  last  decadi  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
reactionaries,  having  failed  in  every  attempt  t<>  over- 
throw the  republic,  had  recourse  to  anti-Semitism, 
by  means  of  which  they  maintained  a  persistent 
agitation  fur  over  ten  years.  The  Jews  were  charged 
with  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  with  all  the  crimes 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  a  Drumont  or  a  Yiau 
could  invent ;  and  as  the  accused  often  disdained  to 
answer  such  slanderous  attacks,  the  charges  were 
believed  by  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  true.  A 
campaign  was  started  against  Jewish  army  oflicers, 
which  culminated  in  the  celebrated  Dreyfus  Case. 
This  unhappy  affair,  which  brought  France  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Republicans 
to  the  plans  of  the  reactionists;  and  the  heyday  of 
anti-Semitism  in  France  is  now  fast  disappearing. 

In  compliance  with  the  decree  of  March  IT.  1808, 
the  Jewish  population  of  France  was  divided  into 
seven  consistories,  v\  hich  contained  a  total  of  46,160 
inhabitants.  Of  this  number  16,155  belonged  to  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Khiue.  10,000 to  that  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  20,005  to  the  rest  of  France.  The 
seats  of  the  consistories  were:  Paris.  Strasburg, 
Wintzenheim  (later  Coln1.11>.  Metz,  Nancy.  Bor- 
deaux, and  Marseilles.  With  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish  population  new  consistories  wen  established 
at  Lyons  (1857)  and  at  Bayonne  (1859).  In  1845 
three  consistories  were  established  in  Algeria. 
Through  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1*711.  French 
Judaism  lost  the  threemost  populous  consistories  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  but,  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  retained  French  nationality  and 
emigrated   from  those   provinces  to  France,  they 

replaced    by    three    new    ones    established    at 

Vesoul,  Lille,  and  Besancon.  At  present  (1903)  the 
twelve  consistories  comprise  89  Jewish  congrega- 
tions, divided  among  33  rabbis,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion ofabout  100,000 persons,  of  whom  about  00.000 
In  c  in  Paris. 

Since    the   establishment   of   the  consistories  the 
method  of  recruiting  their  members  has  undergone 
many   changes.      At    first   they  were    chosen    by  tin- 
civil  authorities  of  the  various  depart- 
Mode         inents;    in  1*44  the  rigid  of  election 
of  Consis-    was  extended  to  the  various  municipal 
torial  functionaries;  finally,  a  law 

Election,     was  passed  in  1846byvirl f  which 

every  Jew  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  tweniN  five  was  placed  on  the  list  of  electors. 
In  every  ci  on  there  exists  an  administrative 

committee  or  synagogue  administration,  consisting 
of  five  or  sis  nun  ed  cither  by  the  con- 

sistory, as  is  the  case  in  the  district  of  Paris,  or  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  congregation. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  1*0*.  rab- 
bis maybe  appointed  only  to  congregations  num- 


bering at  least  200  members.  Where  several  con- 
gregations in  separate  towns  do  not  possess  the 
number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  required  by  law, 
they  may  join  together  for  the  purpose,  and  the  seat 
of  the  rabbi  is  lixed  in  the  most  important  commu- 
nities. Since  1*7'-'  the  election  id'  rabbis  is  con- 
fided   to   the    departmental    consistories     which   are 

assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  delegates  from  the 
various  congregations.  When  the  choice  is  made 
the  name  of  the  candidate  is  sent  to  the  Central 
Consistory  id'  Paris.  The  lattn-  body,  after  confirm- 
ing the  selection,  submits  it  to  the  government  for 
final  ratification.  At  the  head  of  each  departmental 
consistory  stands  the  departmental  chief  rabbi.  The 
supreme  chief  of  the  rabbinical  hierarchy  of  Frame 
is  the  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  Paris  (Le 
Grand  Rabbin  du  Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites 
de  France),  who  is  elected  by  a  college  composed  of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  Central  Consistory  and 
two  delegates  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  from 
each  of  the  twelve  departmental  consist,, lies.  This 
office  lias  been  held  in  succession  by  the  following: 
Segre  I).  Sinzheim,  Abraham  Yita  di  Cologna,  Em- 
manuel Deutz,  Marchand  Ennery,  Ulmann,  Isidor, 
and  the  present  (1903)  Rabbi  Zadoc  Kahn. 

The  Reform  movement,  which  between  1830  and 
1840   divided    German   Judaism    into    two    hostile 
camps,  found  but  a  feeble  echo  in  France'.     The  at- 
tempts at  Reform    made  by   O.   Tcr- 
Beform       quern,  wdio  in  a  series  of  pamphlets, 
in  France,     called  "  Lett  res  Zarlatiipics,"  attacked 
all   religious    institutions  and    tradi- 
tions, failed    to  produce  any   effect.     This  is   due 
partly  to  the  indifference  of  the  French  public  to 
logical  discussion  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion which  is  innate  in  the  most  devout  in  France 
However,  Jewish  ritual  ceremonies  and  prayers  have 
been  given  a  more  modern  form.     As  early  as  1*31 
the  Central  Consistory  had  prohibited  the  preaching 
of  sermons  in  any  other  language  than  French.     In 
1856  Ulmann  summoned  to  Paris  all  the  rabbis  of 

the  consistories  to  discuss  the  reorganization  of  the 
ritual  for  French  Judaism.  Among  the  innovations 
introduced  by  this  assembly  the  most  noteworthy 
ate:  the  permission  to  employ  the  organ  in  the 
synagogue;  the  bringing  of  new-born  children  to 
the  synagogue  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  rabbi ; 
i  lie  religious  initiation;  the  covering  of  coffins  with 
Bowers,  the  placing  of  hangings  at  the  entry  of  the 
mortuary,  and  the  employment  of  more  luxurious 
hearses:  the  adoption  of  an  official  dress  for  rabbis 
resembling  that  of  the  Catholic  priest,  with  the 
slight  difference  that  the  band  is  of  white.  Besides 
these  innovations  the  assembly  revised  the  prayer- 
book  and  suppressed  some  of  the  prayers. 
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FRANCES,    IMMANUEL     BEN     DAVID: 
Itali  ii  id  rabbinical  scholar;  born  in  Mantua 

July  22,  1618  (?);  died  at  Li  in  ra  ifter  L703 
Be  received  bis  instruction  from  his  elder  brother 

Jacob  and  from  Joseph  Pirn I   Lncona.     In  1674 

he  was  chi  me  Italian  communil  ii 

tin  m  in  a  i  I  the  heirs  of  R  Zachariah 

Porto      A  res] sum  by  him  in  this  matter  is  found 

in  "She'elot  u-Teshubot  Mayim  Rabbim,"  h  .  No. 
n.  Another  responsum  is  cited  in  Lampn 
"I'al.iail  Vi/Iiak."  i  <.  nrpD  TIOriD  iTIXO.  Both  he 
and  his  brother  Jacob  were  determined  opponents 
<il  the  followers  of  Shahbethai  Zebi,  against  whom 
they  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Zebi  Mud- 
dah"(ed.  Mortara,  in  "Kobe?  'al  5Tad"of  the  Mi 
ki/.i-  Nirdamim,  Berlin,  1  ^^r, ,  Immanuel  also  op- 
posed the  cabalists,  creating  so  strong  a  feeling 
among  the  rabbis  of  Mantua  that  thej  destroyed  his 
her's  published  poems  and  forced  him  i  Imman- 
uel) t  lie  citj  .  Be  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  even  to  Algiers,  settling  finally  in  Leghorn. 
He  wrote  to  his  friend  Abraham  Eokab  to  protest 
i  st  his  busying  himself  with  classical  literature. 

In  addition   to  many  occasional  poems  Fiances 
wrote,    in  tion    with    his    brother   Jacob, 

*  Wikkuab  [tie!  we-Ukal,"  a  dialogue  on  woman, 
and  "Wikkuah  Libni  we-Shim'i,"  on  his  brother's 

I in  against  I  ts.     Two  of  Immanuel's 

poems  were  published  bj  N ■  ■  j ■  i - < •  liiv >n< li  in" Toledo! 

"i  ui  rs  bj  Abraham 
Baruch  Pipernoin"B!ol'l  '  I.  liorn,  1846.  [m 
manuel's  best-known  work  is  "Metek  Sefatayim" 
(written  in  Algiers)  on  ]  [ebn  w  prosody, 

in   which   he   makes  use  of  a  number  of  his  own 
.     been  edited   bj    II.  Brody  ("  Bebr. 

i ' lie  von  I  in  ma il  Frances, "  Cracow,  1892),  and 

translated  and  thoroughlj  discussed  by  Martin  Bart- 
inaiiu  i"  Die  Bebrflische  Verskunst,"  Berlin,  1894). 
An  a|  I      Dccsis  found  in  Jacob  Bag  gis' 

"Balakot   Ketannot,"  Venice,   Kin.     Bis  epitaph, 
composed  by  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  Ugolino, 
"Thesaurus,"   xxxiii.,   cols    1  16U  1 164;     in    w  .it. 
■■  Bibliothcca    Bi  braa,"   iii.    1794b .    and   in    1 1 
Kahana's  biography  ,  p    18 

Bibliography:    Stelnsclinelder,    i.,  der   HebrO- 

<  lie  i.  34,  Berlin,  IHj 

Gat*.  Bmll.  !!■  hi .    USS.  ,  ol.   681  ;  ]  I  eferOi 

•    ■  ....  ,,,   fill    ii,  hi  lit  ii  '"    i 
i ui-  nii'i  n  Jarosla      L887. 
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FRANCES,  JACOB  BEN  DAVID:  I 
scholar  and  poet;  born  at  Mantua  in  1615;  died  at 
Florence  in  1667  After  having  been  thoroughly 
inded  in  the  Talmud  l>\  his  father,  be  continued 
his  studies  with  Shemaiah  de  Medina  (D'HCl)  at 
Venice.  His  reputation  us  a  poet  is  founded  mainly 
"a  bis  satires,  which  vehemently  attacked  Shabbe 
ih  ii  Zebi  and  his  following  and  warned  against  his 
agents  Together  with  his  brother  and  pupil,  the 
poet  Immanuel  Frances,  lie  vainlj  called  upon  the 
rabbi  lj  those  of  Smyrna,  t"  take  men 

against  the  impostor  The  followi  rs  oi  Shabbi  thai 
in  turn  scattered  pamphlets  broadcast  denouncing 

him    as    a     heretic         His   house    WaS  allai  ki  d     ai 

pts  were  even  made  upon  his  Bfe.      \    l' 
traced  the  errors  of  Shabbethaian  teaching  to  cabn 
listic  speculations  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  he 


published  a  poem  in  w  hich  he  condemned  the  study 
ibala  by  the  uninitiated  and  ridiculed  the  aber 
rations  of  mysticism.  The  cabalists,  and  especially 
the  rabbis  of  Mantua,  demanded  that  the  poem  be 
ed.  The  impending  controversy  was  cut  short 
by  the  authoi  s  death.  Bis  faithful  brother  Im- 
manuel ben  David  Frances  carried  on  his  defense. 

Bibliography:     Plpemo.    (Tol   Tea?,  J8b;    Nepl-Gblrondl, 
I  I  rnet,  p.  184;  Frances,  Metek  Sefatautm, 
ed.  Brody,  pp.  88 .  i  .-.  q. 

a.  I.   E. 

FRANCES,  JOSEPH:  Spanish  scholar;  live, l 
at  Ferrara,  [tal;  aboul  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Be  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  to 
Jedaiah  Bedersi's  "Behinat  ha-' (Mam  "  and  "  I'.akka- 
shat  ba-Meinin,"  published  with  the  texts  (Ferrara 
L552). 
Bibliography:  Kiirst.  Bibl.Jud.  i  387 ;  Kayserling,  Sephar- 

a.  M.   Sel. 

FRANCHE-COMTE  :  Ancient  province  of 
France,  also  called  " Haute-Bourgogne  "  or  "  Comte 
ile  Bourgogne";  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Haute-Saone,  I  loubs,  and  Jura.  There  is  little  men- 
tion of  Jews  in  Franche-Comte  before  the  thirteenth 
iv  Nut  until  Philip  Augustus  drove  them  out 
ui  Fiance  at  the  em  let  the  twelfth  century,  ami  at  the 
time  ui  i  In-  wars  of  Meranie,  did  they  begin  to  settle 
there     Thej    very  sunn  attracted  the  suspicion  of 

the  clergy.  .Scarcely  hall' a  century  after  their  arri- 
val a    lle\V     -eel     came     intO    existence,    called    ".Juilai- 

zing  Christians"  because  they  observed  Saturday  in- 
stead "I  Sunday  and  refused  baptism.  The  general 
Council  of  Lyons  (1245)  took  action  against  these 
heretics,  and  the  Bishop  of  Besancon  was  asked  to 

watch  i. mi  the  Jewish  propaganda  and  to  compel 
every  .lew  in  his  diocese  to  w  ear  a  badge.  Twenty 
years  later  Pope  Clement  IV.  addressed  a  bull  (o 
.lean  de  Chalon,  the  "Sire  de  Salins,"  who  was  al- 
most incontestable  master  of  the  county  oi  Bur- 
gundy, to  excite  his  zeal  against  the  Yaudnis  anil 
against  Judaizing  Christians.  The  diocesan  statutes 
contained  clauses  forbidding  Christians  to  engage 
Jewish   servants  (especially   nurses,   in  cans,,    they 

I  lughl  children  to  hale  the  ( 'hristian  religion),      The 

clergy  kept  the  Jews  at  a  distance  from  ecclesiastical 
domains;  for  instance,  the  cure  of  Luxeuil  changed 
the  day  of  the  ha]   market   t"  Saturday  to  prevent 

I  lie  .lew  s  I  mm  taking  part  in  il. 

The  noiiles,   however,   made   advances  to  them, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  .lews  were  an  impor 

taut    source    ol'   revenue.      .lean    I.    de 
Favored  by  Vergy,  sin    of  Champlitte  ami  An 
Nobility,     trey,  took  them  undei  bis  special  pro 

'i  i  tion,  ";»  e  them  safe-c lucts,  ami 

even  released  them  from  statute  labor,  from  paying 
tolls,  from  the  riding  tax,  and  from  other  imposts 
.lean  I.  de  Chalon  A i lay  established  a  Jewish  colony 
in  .'i  ins  rii  iii  an  in  the  <  illage  of  Lombard,  ami 
there  is  still  an  ancient  cemetery  in  this  vicinity  in 

H  hie  h  the  skeletons  are    found    lace  dnw  iiwai'd.  ami 

which  tradition  recognizes  as  the  old  Jewish  ceme 
iei\      The  membei    ol  each  organized  community 

paid    an    annual    tax,   varying    from    twenty     to 

hundred  sols    Continually  at  strife  with  one  another 

or  with  the  Kin::  oi    Frauci  en  with  the  Km- 
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peror  of  Germany,  most  of  the  nobles  of  Franche- 
(  < .tut l-  were  in  debt,  and  had  need  of  Jewish  money. 
About  1296,  Jews  furnished  money  to  Chalon-Arlay 
and  the  Count  of  Montbeliard  to  support  them  in 
their  struggle  with  Philip  the  Fair.  At  this  time 
the  material  condition  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  prosperous.  They  had  their  open  ac- 
counts at  Vesoul,  Besancon,  Gray,  Salins,  etc 
Many  of  the  nobles  had  to  place  their  domains  in 
pawn  with  the  Jews.  Thus  the  market-town  of  .Mar- 
nay,  which  belonged  to  the  important  family  of 
Chalon,  was  given  over  to  the  Jews  of  Dole  and  Vil- 
lain for  Ave  years.  One  rich  Jew  of  Vesoul,  Elias 
or  Ilelyon,  was  the  creditor  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Franche-Comte.  Vesoul  was  a  center  for  money- 
changers, and  must  have  contained  a  large  contin- 
gent of  Jews.  A  beautiful  synagogue  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  town;  it  was  still  in  existence  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  was  also  the  house  of  Helyon. 
The  general  expulsion  of  Jews  in  1306  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  those  in  Bourgogne,  though 

their  commerce  received  a  blow  from 

Ac-  which  it  never  recovered.     But  soon 

cusation      the  Jews  of  Franche-Comte  also  were 

of  Well-      forced  into  exile ;  they  and  the  lepers 

Poisoning,    were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells. 

Their  goods  were  confiscated.  The 
bouse  of  Ilelyon  was  given  by  Queen  Jeanne,  wife 
of  Philip  the  Tall,  to  a  lady  of  her  suite,  who  sold  it 
at  the  death  of  the  queen  and  built  a  chapel  with 
the  proceeds.  Most  of  the  exiles  went  to  Besancon, 
at  that  time  an  imperial  city,  thus  escaping  the  au- 
thority of  the-  King  of  France.  It  is  possible  that  a 
certain  number  were  allowed  to  remain  on  relin- 
quishing their  claims  to  the  debts  due  them.  But 
the  exiles  soon  returned  to  Franche-Comte.  In  1331, 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy passed  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Eudes,  but 
the  queen's  will  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  all  the 
barons  arose  against  him.  He  had  need  of  the  Jews, 
and  recalled  them.  The  account  of  expenditures 
in  1332-33  shows  that  their  number  was  increased  by 
thirty  two  families.  In  1348,  however,  the  Black 
Death  broke  out.  Gollut,  the  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  states  that  the  Jews  of  Franche- 
Comte  shared  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  other  countries 
and  died  under  extreme  torture.  This  is  erroneous. 
Their  oppressors  were  content  with  expelling  them 
after  having  taken  away  their  property.  From  Oc- 
tober 28  to  30  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  Jews  of  the 
bailiwick  of  An I  (Haute-Saone)  and  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  their  possessions;  but  the  revenue  de- 
partment, which  wished  to  refill  its  empty  treasury, 
was  disappointed.  Certain  Jews  of  Vesoul.  Symoii 
Ruhinimr,  and  Hebrelin  escaped,  but  were  recap 
Hind  ami  imprisoned.     Some  of  them  were  hidden 

away.      Finally,    after  about    one-    hundred    days   of 

imprisonment,  everything  that  could  be  found  was 
ill.,  n  from  them,  and  the  ducal  treasury  received  a 
net  increase  of  194  Borins. 

(in  .inn.  27,  1349,  i he  Jews,  furnished  with  a  safe 
conduct,  were  driven  (nit  of  the  county  of  Burgundy 

and  escorted  as  far  as  MontbOZOn.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  Jews  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Montbe- 
liard were  ordered  to  leave  within  five  months.      It  is 

doubtful  whether  this  decree  \\  as  ever  executed,  be- 


cause in  1355  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon  renewed 

the  ordinance  against  the  employment  of  Christian 
servants.  From  this  time  on  there  is  little  mention 
of  .lews.  In  1360  Manasseh  of  Vesoul,  who  negoti- 
ated the  return  of  the  Jews  to  France  at  this  time, 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  steward  to  the 
king.  In  137-1  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Salins. 
On  Nov.  21,  1384,  Philip  the  Bold  regulated  the 
status  of  the  Jews.  He  permitted  fifty-two  families 
to  settle  in  the  towns  of  his  domain  on  payment  of 
an  entrance  fee  and  an  annual  tax.  He  fixed  the 
rate  .  if  interest ;  henceforth  a  Jew  was  to  be  believed 
on  his  oath,  and  the  evidence  of  a  single  apostate 
was  declared  invalid.  The  chiefs  of  the  Jews  were 
called  "masters  of  law";  the  Jewish  cemetery  was 
separated  from  the  others,  and  a  noble  of  the  court 
was  instituted  guardian  of  the  Jews. 

The  general  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France  in 
1394  put  an  end  to  their  presence  in  Franche-Comte. 
Israel  Levi  has  proved  that  a  certain  number  of 
well-known  rabbis  lived  in  this  province  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century — for  instance,  Joseph 
b.  Jacob  Tournoy  and  Joseph  de  Musidan. 

Bibliography:  J.  Morev,  Lex  Juifs  en  Franche-Comte  an 
XlVe  Steele,  in  R.  K.  J.  vii.  1  .  t  .*.,;.;  Isr.e-1  Levi.  Un  He- 
cneil  ih  Consultations  TnecXites,  in  ih.  xllii.  ^tT  el  seg. 

I.  S. 

FRANCHETTI,  AUGUSTO :  Italian  lawyer 
and  historian;  born  at  Florence  July  10,  1840;  at- 
tended the  lycee  at  Marseilles;  studied  law  at  Pisa, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863;  and  then 
settled  at  Florence.  As  dramatic  critic  of  "  La  Na- 
zione  "  and  the  "  Nuova  Antologia, "  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  drama,  and  especially  to  Aristophanes, 
whose  works  he  translated  into  Italian  verse.  In 
1ST4  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  history 
at  the  Istituto  di  Scienze  Sociali.  In  view  of  his 
services  rendered  to  Italian  literature  and  especially 
to  the  study  of  Dante,  he  was  elected  corresponding 
msmber  of  the  Accademia  della  Cruseaof  Florence. 

Since  1872  Franchetti  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Consiglio  Comunale;  and  since  1886  he  has  been 
almost  continuously  in  the  municipal  council.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Florence  (president  1870-99), 
rendering  valuable  services  while  the  new  synagogue 
was  being  built.  In  1899  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Florentine  commission  of  the  Collegio  Rab- 
binico  Italiano,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  institution. 

Frauchetti's  works  include:  "  Le  Nuvole  di  Aii- 
stofane  Tradotte  in  Versi  Italiani  con  Introduzione 
e  Note  di  Domenico  Comparetti,"  1881;  "Storia 
d'ltaliadal  1789  al  L799,"  2d  ed.,  Milan,  1903,  a  large 
and  valuable  work;  and  many  historical  essays  rela- 
ting to  the  French  Revolution,  published  in  "Ras- 
segna  Settimanale,"  "Nuova  Antologia,"  and  "Ar- 
chivio  Storico  [tallano." 
Bibliography  :  r>e  Gubernatts,  La  Ecrivaint  i'»  Jmtr. 

s.  1.   B, 

FRANCHETTI,  LEOPOLDO,  BARON  :   Hal 
ian   deputy;   born  at    Florence  in  1847;    Studied  law 
at  Pisa.     In  company  with  Deputy  Sidney  Sonnino 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of 
studying   the  social,  political,  and  economic  condi- 
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tions  of  thai  island;  their  observations  were  subse 
quently  published  in  two  volumes.  In  l*7s  he  to 
getherwitb  Sonnino  Founded  the  weekly  "Rassegna 
Settimanale,"  which  was  later  converted  into  the 
dailj  "La  Rassegna"  and  published  at  Home;  it 
was  subsequently  discontinued  for  lark  of  circula 
tion.  In  tin- last  decade  of  the  oineteenth  century 
Franchetti  became  governor  of  the  East-African 
colony  Eritrea.  On  his  election  to  Parliament 
Franchetti  interested  himself  especially  in  the  affairs 
nt  the  navy,  and  has  published  many  parliamentary 
reports. 

Bibliography:  De  Gubernatts,  /.- >  Ecrivains  du  Jour. 
B.  I      E. 

FKANCHI,  GUGLIELMO  DEI :  Jewish  con 
vert  to  Christianity;  born  at  Rome;  died  there 
about  1600.  Embracing  Christianity,  be  joined  the 
monastic  order  <>f  Vallombrosa,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
among  Christians.  In  L596  he  published  at  Rome  a 
Hebrew  alphabet  ("  Alphabeticum  Hebraicum "), 
giving  the  rules  for  the  reading  of  Hebrew;  and 
three  years  later  ashorl  Hebrew  grammar,  "Sole 
della  Lingua  Sancta,  ml  Quale  Brevemente  si  Con- 
tiene  la  Grammatica  Hebraea"  (Bergamo,  1599) 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  BiW.  Hebi .  III.  564;  Betzel,  '..  tch.  dtr 
HebrttUschen  Sprache,  p.  186;  Stetnscnnetder,  Bfbltoora- 
phtsches  Handhufih,  p,  t- 

11  I.     lit!. 

FRANCIA  :  A  family  of  Spanish  descent,  whose 
arms,  according  to  D'Hozier,  were:  Argent,  a  crown 
ing  the  Inters  "G.  !■'.  I!."  sable,  surrounded  by 
two  palms  sinople,  with  branches  saltire. 

Members  of  the  Francia  t.unik  emigrated  in  the 
sevi  ni'i  in  h  1 1  ni  ury  to  London,  where  they  became 
influential  and  wealthy,  The  founders  of  this 
branch  were  Simon  Francia  (c.  1677)  ami  Do- 
mingo Roderigues  (Roiz)  Francia,  died  1688. 
The  latter  left  two  sons,  Francis  and  Simon,  Jr. 
His  grandson  was  George  Roderigues  Francia, 
known  in  the  synagogue  of  which  be  was  parnaa 
as  "Abraham  Francia,"  who  says  in  his  will,  ■■  I  doe 

r  my  interment  in  the  burial  I  place  of  my  nation 

at  .Vile  End  with  the  usual  decern  ies  He  died 
1695,  leaving  five  suns  and  Ave  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  a  son  of  David  Pinto  in  Amsterdam. 
It  was  one  of  his  sons,  Francis  Francia,  who  was 
tricil  for  high  treason  Jan.  22,  1716  as  an  adherenl 
of  the  Old  Pretender,  the  so-called  .hums  III,  (Ja 
cobs  and  Wolf,  "Bibl.  Anglo.  -Jud."  p,  95).     He  was 

acquitted  because  he  was  an  alien,  having  been  born 
in  France  His  elder  brother  was  Simon  Francia. 
A  number  of  other  members  of  this  family  appeal 
in  the  court  records  ol  the  time.  Their  coal  of 
arms — a  lion  rampant,  carrying  a  Btandard  per  pale, 
five  fleurs-de-lis,  the  shield  surmounted  bj  a  he! 
met-  is  iu  be  seen  on  several  of  their  gravestones 

The  anus,  however,  seen ver  to  have  been  re 

corded. 

The  widow  of  George  Francia  caused  Ins  armorial 
bearings  to  be  registered  at  Bordeaux  Nov.  29, 
1097.  Bis  son  Abraham  signed  as  elder  the  com 
miinal  regulations  of  Bordeaux  in  1760,  Benjamin 
Francia  figures  in  the  list  oi  notables  of  Bordeaux 
in  lsoii. 


The  family  bad  a  special  synagogue  at  Bordeaux, 

which  was  close. 1  in  1812. 

Bibliography:  i . io.  nil. .  Irmoriol  Qineral,  p.  911,  No.  174 
(MS  in  the  Blbliotheque  Nattonale,  Paris);  Luclen  Wolf, 
Oryplo-Ji  its,  pp. '.'.  12;  The  Jewry  of  the  Restoration.  v.U; 
Gaster,  Hist.ol  Beirfs  Mark*,  pp.  I",  51, 81;  Archives  Muni- 
cipals (le  Bordeaux, GG  80  bite,  tol.  3 ;  II.  Won,  Histniredes 
Juifs  <h  Bayonne,  p.  892;  Halvezin,  Histotrt  des  Juifs  de 
Bordeaux,  p.  806;  ./■  to.  Chron.  Dec.  8,  1897,  p.  9. 
G.  (',  DE  B 

FRANCIA  DE  BEATJFLETJRY :  A  Jew  of 
Spanish  descent,  who  went  to  Bordeaux,  probably 
from  London,  about  1 760.  lie  is  the  author  of  va- 
rious works,  among  them  being  "Choix  de  Poesies 
Fugitives,"  Paris,  17*H,  and  "Histoire  de  1'Eta- 
blissemeni  des  .In if-  a  Bordeaux  Depuis  1500,"  Paris, 
1797. 

B raphy:    Bomadan,   Histoire   <u    Bordeaux   DetpvM 

1676,  m  361 :  Feral,  StatMique  de  ("  dironde,  111.50. 
o.  ('.  db  B. 

FRANCISCANS.     See  Friabs. 

FRANCK,  ADOLPHE:  French  philosopher: 
burn  at  Liocourt,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  Oct. 
9,   1809;    died  at   Paris  April   II,   L898.      Destined  for 

the  rabbinate,  at  the  age  oi  fourteen  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Marc  hand  Enni  r>    at  the  same 

time  he  obtained  a  sec 

ii tar  education.  Fail- 
ing to  win  a  rabbinical 

scholarship,  he  dallied 
awhile  with  medicine, 
and  at  length  i  ui  oed  to 
philosophy,  in  which 
he  found  his  proper 
field.  In  1832  Franck 
became  "agrege"  of 
philosophy,  taking  i  lie 

first    position     on     the 

list,  lb-  then  taught 
successively  at  the  col 
leges  ol  Douai,  Nancy. 

and  Versailles,  and  in 
1840     al        the     College 

Charlemagne   at     Paris,    where    among   his    pupils 

were  Edmond  About  ami  Francisque  Sarcey.     The 

ni,.    year  he   began   a  complementary  course  of 

public  lectures  at  the  (Soil,,, nne.  In  Isp.1  he  was 
appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  liihliot  heque 
Royale.      After  a    visit    to    Italy   (1843),  necessitated 

by  his  health,  he  began  his  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Philosophiques,"  bis  principal  work.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Institul  de  France 
(Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques)  in 
recognition  of  his  "Esquissc  dune  Histoire  de  la 
r.ogiipte  "  and  his  work  on  the  Cabala,  which  latter 
became  very  popular  and  was  translated  into  Qer 
man  by  Adolf  Jellinek  (Leipsic,  1844). 
In   lsuT  Franck  again  took  up  his  work  at  the 

Sin  bonne  and  slatted  a  course  in  social    philosophy 
After   a    few  months    he   was  asked    by   liailheleiny 
Si.   Ililaiie.  whom  the  revolution  of  lsls  had  drawn 

into  the  political  arena,  to  take  his  place  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  Franck  was  himself  affected  by  i  he 
political  turmoil  of  the  lime,  and  in  1848  becami 
candidate  for  the  deputyship  of  the  department  of 

the  Meurthe,    but    failed    of   election.       Ill   1856  he  be 
came    incumbent    of    the  chair  <>f   natural  and  civil 
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law,  a  position  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He 
became  president  of  the  Anti-Atheist  League,  and 
took  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  fur  the 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  joined  at  its 
inauguration  in  L866.  He  founded  and  controlled  the 
"  Paix  Sociale,"  the  organ  of  the  An ti-  Atheist  League, 
wrote  for  the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Journal  des  Savants."  An  active 
defender  of  Judaism,  his  lecture  at  the  College  de 
France  entitled  "Le  R61e  des  Juifsdansle  Devel- 
oppement  de  la  Civilisation  "  was  reprinted  in  the 
"Archives  Israelites "  of  1855,  to  which  journal  he 
contributed  for  fifty  years,  and  in  which  he  pub- 
lished the  tun  essays  "De  la  Creation "  (1845)  and 
"Le  Peche  Original  et  la  Femme  "  (1885).  He  was 
mn  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  and  be- 
came its  president  in  L888.  Chosen  member  of  the 
Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites  de  France  for 
Nancy  in  1844,  lie  soon  became  its  vice-president. 
Under  the  empire  he  was  the  representative  of  Ju- 
daism at  the  Conseil  Superieurde  l'lnstruction  Pub- 
lique,  resigning  in  1874  on  a  question  of  organization. 
lie  was  also  one  of  the  founders  ami  presidents  of 
tiie  Ligue  de  la  Paix 

Franck's  work  met  with  speedy  recognition.  He 
became  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  iu  1844, 
officer  in  1862,  and  commander  in  1869.  The  revo 
lution  of  1870,  however,  prevented  his  reaching 
the  Senate,  a  position  to  which  the  emperor  had 
wished  to  elevate  him. 

The  following  are  Franck's  best  known  works: 

La  Kabbale  ou  Philosophie  Religieuse  des  H£breux.  Paris, 
!<(:;;  2d  e,l.,  1889. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosopbiqu.es.  1843  V-\  6  vols.; 
new  eil..  1S7.">. 

Esquisse  d'une  Histoire  de  la  Logique.    1838. 

De  la  Certitude.    1S-17. 

Le  Communisme  Juge  par  l'Histoire.    1849. 

Paracelse  et  t'Alchimie  an  XVI.  siecic.    1855. 

Etuiles  Orientates.    1861. 

Retormateurs  et  Pnbllcistes  de  l'Europe.    3  series,  1863  93. 

Philosophie  du  Droit  Penal.    1864. 

Philosophic  du  Droit  Eccleaiastlque.    1864. 

Pbilosopbie  du  Droit  Civil.    1886. 

La  Pbilosophie  Mystique  en  France  au  .win.  Siecle.    l^»>i. 

Pbilosopbie  el  Religion.    1867. 

Morale  pour  Tons.     1868. 

La  Vraie  el  la  Fausse  Epro  n        1868 

Moralistes  et  Pbilosopbes.    1871. 

Le  Capital.    1872. 

Projet  Hi'  Constitution.    1872. 

Uglon  el  la  Science  dans  le  Judai'sme. 

Essais  de  Critique  Pbilosophique.    1885. 

Nouveaux  Essais.     1890. 

Bibliography:  Arch,  hi  Ipril,  IS48,  April,  1898:  La  Grande 
Enciiclopidii  ;  /..  National, Feb.5,  1891;  /,.  Temps,  iprU 
12,  1893;  Univ.  Isr.  Maj  I.  1893;  Vnpereau,  Dictionnairi 
des  Cnntemporainx,  1880;  Hartwlg  Derenbourg,  Eioffi 
d'Adulpht  Francft.in  R.  £.  J.  lv.,  pp.  iil.  xi. 
s.  I.  B. 

FRANCO:  A  Jewish  family  which  derived  its 
n  one  from  a  place  near  Navarre,  Spain.  There  were 
Francs  at  Amsterdam,  Venice.  Tunis,  Constantino- 
ple, Adrianople,  Silistria,  Magnesia,  Smyrna,  Brusa, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes.  According 
to  the  family  traditions,  the  Francos  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  are  Austrian  subjects,  are  the  descend 
ants  of  i  wo  Jen  sol  Prague,  the  brothers  Abraham 
ami  Moses,  win,  settled  in  Constantinople  in  1780. 

Daniel  Franco:  Rabbinical  judge  of  Tunis 
about  l797(Cazes,  "Notes  Bibliographiques "). 

i>  M.  Fit. 


David  Franco  (TSn)  Mendes:  Hebrew  poet; 
born  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  18,  1T13;  died  there  Oct. 
10,  1792.  A  business  man,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  he  be 
came  very  proficient.  He  knew  several  languages, 
and  was  especially  well  versed  in  Hebrew.  For  six 
months  preceding  bis  death  he  was  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  community  at 
Amsterdam. 

David  Franco  Mendes  was,  next  to  Moses  Hayyim 
Luzzatto  and  Naphtali  11.  Wessely,  the  most  im- 
portant Neo-Hebraic  poet  of  his  time.  Delitzsch de- 
scribes his  poems  as  traditional  in  subject,  national 
in  spirit,  and  artistic  in  form.  He  followed  Racine 
in  his  historical  drama  "  Gemul  Atalyali."  Amster- 
dam, 1770:  Vienna,  1800;  Warsaw,  1860.  Under 
Hie  title  ■■  Teshu'at  Yisrael  bi-Tede  Yehudit  "  (Rode! 
hcim.  1840)  he  translated  into  Hebrew  Pietro  Meta- 
stasio's  "Betulia  Liberata."  lie  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  "Ha-Meassef,"  in  which  he  published 
some  poems  and  short  biographies  of  eminent 
Spanish  Portuguese  coreligionists.  He  left  several 
manuscripts,  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  most  of  which  are  iu  pos- 
session of  the  seminary  of  the  Spanish-Portugui 
community  at  Amsterdam.  They  include;  "Iii.it 
ha-Mashiah,"  on  the  ad  vent  of  the  Messiah  ;  "  Xir  le- 
Dawid."  responsa,  several  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  collection  "Peri  'E?  Hayyim";  a  collection  of 
Hebrew  epitaphs;  and  "Kinnor  Haw  id."  a  large 
collection  of  poems  by  him  and  others.  His  "Me- 
inorias  do  Estabelecimento  e  Progresso  dos  Judeos 
Portuguezes  e  Espanhoes  nesta  Faniosa  Cidadi 
Amsterdam:  Recapilados  de  Papeis  Antigos  Im- 
pressose  Escritos,  noAo.  5529=  1769 "(MS.  No. 220, 
pp.  4i,  "Memorias  Succintas  da  Consternacad  de 
Nosso  K.  K.  de  Amsterdam  nos  TribulacdSs  desde 
Cidade  e  Provincia,  no  An.  1787"  (MS.  No.  84, 
pp.  4).  and  "Collccao  de  Anliguidades"  (manu- 
script) are  of  historical  value. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Maggid, xii.  77,85,  109,  157,269;  Delitzsch, 
Zur  Gesch. der  JUd. Poeste, pp. Ill  etseq.:  Gr&tz, Qesch.  xi. 
Lit  et  seq.\  De  Castro,  !>•  Si/naooae.  p.xvii.;  Kayserling, 
Bibl.  Egp.-Pwt.-Jttd.  p.  47. 

g.  M.  K. 

Mendez  Mordecai  Franco :  President  of  the 
Portuguese  Jewish  community  of  Amsterdam  about 
1684 

Moses  Franco:  Historian  and  schoolmaster  in 
the  employ  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Dniverselle;  born 

at    Constantinople    1864.      He    studied  at    the   El 

Normale  Orientale  Israelite,  Paris,  was  principal oi 
several  Jewish  schools  in  the  East,  and  founded  the 
Jewish  schoolsat  Sal'ed.  Palestine.  In  ci  llaboratiorj 
with  Col.  Rushdi  Bey  he  has  compiled  three  French 
readers  that  have  been  officially  introduced  into  the 
Turkish  schools  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  namely: 
"Alphabet  Francais,"  1889;  "Premier Livre  de  Lec- 
isss  ;  and  "('ours  Moyen  de  Lecture,"  1889 
He  is  the  author  of     "Histoire  des   Israelites  de 

l'Empire  Ottoman,"  Paris.  1  SI  >7  :  and  "Lis  Sciences 
Mystiques  die/  les  Juifs  d'Orient,"  ib.  1900.  In 
1901-02  he  published  "  La  ( lommunaute  Israelite  de 

Sal'ed  "  i  in  "  Ke\  ne  des  EcoleS  de  1' Alliance  Israelii e 
Lniverselle").      For  sixteen  years  Franco  has  con 
tributed  to  two  Anglo-French  periodicals  of  Con- 
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stantinople,  "  Stum  In  ml "  (1886  97)aud"LeMohiteur 
Oriental"  (1897  1903)      He  is  now  director  of  the 
Alliance   Israelite    Universellc   School  at   Shumla, 
ilia.  .  8 

Pinhero    Aaron    Franco:     Dutch    mathemati- 
cian :  lived  at  Amsterdam  in  I 
turyj  author  of  the  astronomical  work  "Lunario 
Perpetuo   Calculado,"    Amsterdam,    L657   (Ka; 
ling,  "Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud."  p.  47). 

Rahamim  Franco:  Talmudist  ami  chief  l 
of  Hebron;  born   1888;  died   1896.     In  1851,   when 
Rhodes  n  as  de\  astated  bj   a  t< 
Franco  wenl  t"  Europe  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
the  victims  of  I  lie  disaster.     <  >n  his  return  hi 
tied  at  Jerusalem,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  :it 
Hebron,   n  1"  re    he  officiated    foi   si  ven  months  as 
chief  rabbi,     lie  was  tin-  author  of  three  works,  two 
of  which  an-  Mill  in   manuscript.     The  third  is  a 
book  of  resj sa  'Sha'are  Rahamim,"  Jeru- 

salem, 1881. 

Samuel    Franco:    Turkish    cabalist,    ami    chief 
rabbi  of  Salonica  in  1492. 

Solomon  Franco:  Printer  at  Constantinople, 
and  founder  of  a  press  which  existed  there  fornearly 
fifty  years.  Rashi's  commentary  en  the  Bible  with- 
out the  texl  uus  the  "iily  work  printed  during  Solo 
iimn  s  lifetime  (1639).  Joseph  el  Tram's  responsa, 
which  appeared  nexl  year,  were  published  by  his 
-mi  Abraham.  In  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Jacob  Gabbai,  he  printed  the  "Bet  Aharon"  of  Aaron 
Souroujon,  1678,  and  other  works.  The  last 
printed  by  him  was  the  " Zehab  Sebah  "  of  Solomon 
Algazi  (1683).  Abraham  Franco  was  enabled, 
through  the  generosity  el'  Nissim  inn  David,  t<> 
casl  fonts  for  the  "  Leb  Sameah  "  of 

Before  that  time,  he  slates,  none  in  Constan- 
tinople but  his  father  Solomon  hail  known  how  to 
ype. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbne r,  Cat.   /.'"'".  Sos.  B100,  8101; 

.         i  section  ii..  pari  28,  p.  03. 

M.    I'n. 

FRANCOLM,  ISAAC  ASHER :  German 
preacher  ami  religious  teacher;  born  ai  Breslau 
hi  -  l".,  L788;  died  there. Inly  1.  [849;  Ph.D.,  Leip- 
sic  1^17.  After  conducting  a  Jewish  elementary 
i'  ii  Bn  bin  for  three  years,  he  was  called  in 
1.,  tie-  community  of  COnigsberg,  Prussia,  as 
preacher  ami  religious  ti  i  of  his  rivals  for 

the  position  In  ami  was  confin I  in  his 

eminent. 
Franco] m  diil  much  to  modernize  the  synagogui 
ice  ami  religious  instruction,  ami  he  introduced 
into  <                 I  he  confirmal  ion  of  girls.     Some  <  h 
thodox   members  of   the  community    brought   this 
i he  go\ ei niiif  ui .  and   Francolm  was 
onlj  I nfli  in  "hi-    bul  also  to  in- 
troduce any  other  innovations  into  the  service,  espc 
cially  preaching  in  the  vernacular.     <>n  the  expira- 
tion of  his  contract  in  1826  he  declined  a  reen    igi 
ment,  and  accepted  the  position  of  chid  inspector 
and  principal  of  the  KOnigliche  Wilhelmsschule,  u 
Ji  pi  isii  instil  uiion  at  Breslau,  in  which  office  he  re 
niaineil  until  1847 

Among  Francoiiu's  numerous  works  an  "Dei 
Alt,  I'.unil  AufsHtze  im  Israelite!,  zui  Bcforderung 
des  Richtigen  Verstandnissi  -  di  i  Bibi  I  "  n  n  ligious 


weekly  of  which  only  ten  numbers  were  published, 
1820;  "Die  Grundzuge  der  Religionslehre  aus  den 
/.i  hn  Geboten  Entwickelt,"  Neustadt-on-the-Oder, 

"Die  Mosaische  Sittenlehre:  Zum  Gebrauch 
in  im  Religionsunterricht,"  Breslau,  1831;  "Wortc 
cines  .hull  n  naih  Beendeter  Landestrauer  urn  den 
Kbnig  Friedrich  Wilhelrn  III. :  An  Seine  Christlichen 

i   Gerichtet,"   ib.    1840;  "  Die  Juden   uml  die 

Kreuzfahrer  in  England  Unter  Richard  L&wenherz 

Besides   these  he   published   works  of  fiction  and 

some  books  on  mathematics  and  pedagogics 

Bibliography:  ii.  Jolowicz.  Oesch.  der  Juden  in  KOniqs- 
i  .i.  .\.  I-.  i  <  i,.  si  h.  d<  i  Tsraelitt  n,  ill. 
103,190;  VoRelsteln,  BeitrOgi    sui  Oesch.  dea  Unterrtcht 
wesens  in  der  Jlld.  Qemeinm    u  KOnigsiberg.  pp.  21  etseq.t 

Ki.iHL'.ii.'1'L'.   l''ii: 

F.    P. 

FRANGI,  HAYYIM  (suraamed  Hayyim 
Menabem) :  Turkish  rabbinical  author;  horn  in 
at  Constantinople  ;  died  there  in  190;.i.  He 
has  published  two  Hebrew  works:  "  Yismab  Leb  " 
(2  \"ls..  Salonica,  1867-83),  containing  respo 
and  sermons;  ami  "Matteii  Lehem"  (Constan- 
tinople, 1902),  a  collection  ol  all  the  juridical  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  author  in  the  twenty  five 
years  during  which  he  has  exercised  the  functions 
of  president  of  the  rabbinical  tribunal.  He  has 
also  edited  the  work  of  one  of  his  teachers,  Eliezer 
of  Toledo,  under  the  title  " Mishnat  Rabbi  Eliezer" 
C3  vols..  Salonica  ami  Smyrna,  1853) 

s  M.  Fk. 

FRANK,  BAR  B.  GERSHON:  Hungarian 
scholar;  bornin  Presburg  about  1777;  died  thereon 
the  second  daj  oi  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  1845.  lie  was 
shohet  and  teacher  in  his  native  city  for  more  than 
forty  years,     lie  wrote  ten   works,   ol   which   the 

follow  ing,  s e  in  German  with  Hebrew  characters, 

and  some  partly  in  Hebrew,  were  published:  "Me 
gillat  Matityahu."  Vienna,  1806,  1822;  "Mattel) 
Mnslii  h,  "  an  allegory  after  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid 
rash,  Presburg,  1834;  "Mahaneh  STisrae],"  observ 
ances  for  Jewish  women,  together  with  moral  pre- 
cepts from  the  Talmud,  Vienna,  1816;  ".Mahaneh 
Yissakar."  ib.  1822;  "Hut  ha-Meshullash,"  regula- 
tions for  Sliema',  zi/it.  and  tclilliu.  ib.  1829;  "Ma 
lianeb    Levi,"    Prague,    ls'.'h     The  last  three  are 

pilations  of  "dinim."     His  last  workwas"Oi 

lis  I  .iniinah."  tales  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  notes 
in  Hebrew,  Presburg,  1*11. 

Bibliography:  Preface  to  Or  Ua  Emunah;  Benjacob, 
ha  Se/arim,  s.v.;  Weisz,  Abm  Bet  ho  rojer,  pp.  19, 77. 

s,  I'     Wi 

FRANK,  EVE.     See  Frank,  Jacob,   \m>  the 

Fit  IKKISTS. 

FRANK,  JACOB,  AND  THE  FRANKISTS  : 
The  Frankists  were  a  semi  Christian  religious  organ 
i/aiion  which  came  into  being  among  the  Jews  of 
Poland  alien i  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj 
i  in  org  tnization  was  the  ultimate  result  of  t  wo 
causes  (1)  the  Messianic  movement  which  agitated 
the  Jewish  world  after  the  appearance  of  Shah 
bi  thai  Zehi.  the  pseudo  Messiah  from  Smyrna,  and 
which  degenerated  later  into  religious  mystii 

and   (2)    the    soi'ial    anil    economic    upheaval    in 

lifi  of  the  Polish  Jewry,  The  spread  of  the  Mes 
sianie  movement  (1660  ?0)  occurred  in  the  period 
following  the  liarrying  and  killing  of  the  .lews  in 
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the  days  of  Bogdan  Ch.mielnicki.  Hundreds  of 
ruined  communities,  in  which  almost  every  family 
mourned  its  martyred  dead,  awaited  aid  from 
Heaven.  They  were  inclined  to  see  in  the  Ukraine 
massacres  the  pre-Messianic  sufferings  (see  Es- 
chat'ology),  and  in  Shabbethai  Zebi  the  coming 
Messiah-Deliverer.  The  fall  of  the  false  Messiah 
and  his  conversion  to  Mohammedanism  estranged 
him  from  many  of  his  followers,  but  among  the 
more  uncultured  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  the 
belief  in  the  mystic  mission  of  Shabbethai  persisted 
for  a  long  time. 

•Having  Inst  its  political  significance,  Messianism 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  assumed  a 
mystical  coloring,  and  the  open  popular  movement 
was  transformed  into  a  secret  sectarian  cult.  A 
half- Jewish,  half -Moham- 
medan sect  of  Shabbe- 
thaianswas  established  in 
Turkey.  In  Poland,  and 
particularly  in  Podolia 
and  Galicia,  there  wen- 
formed  numerous  secrel 
societies  of  Shabbethaians 
known  among  the  people 
as  "Shabbethai  Zebiists," 
or  "Shebs"  (according  to 
t  he  Western  pronunciation 
of  "Shabbethai'').  In  ex 
pectation  of  the  great  Mes 
sianic  revolution  the  mem 
bers  of  these  societies 
threw  off  the  burden  of 
strict  Jewish  dogma  and 
discarded  many  religious 
laws  and  customs.  The 
mystical  cult  of  the  Shebs 
included  the  elements  of 
both  asceticism  and  sensu- 
ality: some  did  penance 
for  their  sins,  subjected 
themselves  to  self-inflicted 
torture,  and  "mourned  for 
Zion  " ;  others  disregarded 
the  strict  rules  of  chastity 
characteristic  of  Judaism, 

and  at  times  gave  themselves  over  to  licentiousness. 
The  Polish  rabbis  attempted  the  extermination  of  the 
"  Shabbethaian  heresy  "  in  the  assembly  of  Lemberg 
(1722)  and  elsewhere,  but  could  not  fully  succeed, 
as  it  was  kept  alive  mostly  in  secrel  circles  which 
bad  something  akin  to  a  Masonic  organization. 

The  spread  of  mysticism  was  favored  by  the  dis 

tressing    social  economic  condition   of   the  Jews   in 

Podoliaand  Galicia  dining  the  ti  1st  half 

The  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Po 

Shabbe-      land  was   fulling   into  decay,  and  the 
thaian       Haidaiuak    movements   destroyed    in 

Heresy,  many  Jewish  centers  security  of  per- 
son and  property.  The  resulting  de- 
cline of  the  rabbinical  schools  and  of  mental  ac- 
tivity was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  mystical  doctrines,  which  among  the  masses  as 
sumed  at  times  the  mosl  monstrous  forms. 

From   among    these   secret    circles    of    the    Sliab- 

bethaians  came  the  founder  of   the  Frankist  sect, 


jHCOb  Frank 


Jacob  Frank,  born  in  Podolia  about  1726.  His  fa- 
ther was  expelled  from  the  community  for  belong- 
ing to  the  secret  society  of  Zebiists,  and  moved  to 
Wallachia,  where  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  Shab- 
bethaians was  strongly  felt.  While  still  a  boy  at 
school  Frank  displayed  an  aversion  to  Jewish  learn- 
ing founded  on  the  Talmud,  and  afterward  often 
styled  himself  "a  plain  man  "  or  "an  untutored  man." 
In  the  capacity  of  a  traveling  merchant  he  often 
entered  Turkey;  there  he  was  named  "Frank,"  a 
name  generally  given  in  the  East  to  a  European  ;  and 
there  he  lived  in  the  centers  of  contemporary  Shab- 
bethaianism- — Salonica  and  Smyrna. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  he  became  intimate  with  the  leaders  of 
the  sect  and  adopted  its  semi-Mohammedan  cult.  In 
1755  he  appeared  iu  Podo- 
lia, and,  gathering  about 
him  a  group  of  local  sec- 
tarians, began  to  preach 
to  them  the  revelations 
which  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  successors 
of  the  false  Messiah  in  Sa- 
lonica. In  their  secret 
gatherings  was  performed, 
under  the  leadership  of 
Frank,  much  that  was  di- 
rectly  opposed  to  the  re- 
ligious-ethical conceptions 
of  the  orthodox  Jews.  One 
of  these  gatherings  ending 
in  a  scandal,  the  attention 
of  the  rabbis  was  drawn 
to  the  new  propaganda. 
As  a  foreigner,  Frank 
was  obliged  to  leave  Po- 
dolia, w  hile  his  followers 
were  given  over  to  the  rab- 
bis and  the  "kahal  "  au- 
thorities (1751)  i.  At  the 
rabbinical  court  held  in 
the  village  of  Satanov 
many  of  the  sectarians  con- 
fessed to  having  broken 
the  fundamental  laws  of 
morality;  and  women  confessed  to  having  violated 
their  marriage  vows,  and  told  of  the  sexual  looseness 
which  reigned  in  the  sect  under  the  guise  of  mys- 
tical symbolism. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures  the  congress  of 
rabbis  in  Brody  proclaimed  a  strong  "herein"  (ex- 
communication) against  all  impenitent  heretics,  and 
made  it  obligatory  upon  every  pious  Jew  to  search 
them  out  and  expose  t hem.  The  persecuted  secta 
rians  informed  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kamenetz- 
Podolsk  that  the  Jewish  sect  to  which  they  belonged 
rejected  t he  Talmud  and  recognized  only  the  sacred 

1 k  of  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar,  which  they  alleged 

admitted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  claimed  that  they  regarded  the  .Messiah- 
Deliverer  as  oue  of  the  three  divinities,  but  failed 
to  state  that  by  the  Messiah  liny  meant  Shah 
In  thai  Zebi.  The  bishop  look  seriously  the  "Anti- 
Taliiiinlists."  or  "Zoharisis,"  as  the  sectarians  began 
to  style  themselves,  and  in  1757 arranged  a  religious 
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discussion    between   them    and    the    rabbis.     The 
Anti-Talmudists  presented  tlieir  equivocal  theses,  to 
which  the  rabbis  gave  a  very  lukewarm  and  unwill- 
ing reply    for   fear  of  offending  the 
The  Church  dignitaries  who  were  present 

Anti-Tal-    The  bishop  decided  that  the  Talmud- 
mudists.     ists    had    been    vanquished,    and    01 
tiered  them  t"  pay  a  fine  to  their  oppo 
di  nts,  and  to  burn  all  copii  -  of  the  Talmud  in  the 
bishopric  "1  Podolia. 

After  the  death  of  their  patron,  the  bishop,  the 
sectarians  were  subjected  to  severe  persecution  by 
the  rabbis  and  the  heads  oi  the  kahals,  The  Anti- 
Talmudists  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Anous 
ii  -111,  (1733  63)  an  edict  guaranteeing  them  safety ; 
but  even  this  < X i <  1  not  avail  to  free  them  from  the 
unfortunate  position  of  men  who.  having  parted 
from  their  coreligionists,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
identifying  themselves  with  another  faith. 

At  this  critical  moment  Jacob  Frank  came  to  Po- 
dolia with  a  new  project;  be  posed  as  a  direct  suc- 
cessor of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  assured  his  adherents 
that  he  had  received  revelations  from  Heaven.  These 
revelations  called  forthe  conversion  of  Frank  and 
bis  followers  to  the  christian  religion,  which  was  to 
be  a  visible  transit  ion  stage  to  the  future  "  Messianic 
religion."  In  1759  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
conversion  of  the  Frankists  to  Christianity  were 
being  actively  carried  on  with  the  higher  represen 
tatives  of  the  1'olish  Church;  at  the  same  time  the 
Frankists  I  i  tire  another  discussion  with  the 

rabbis,  The  Polish  primate  Lubenskiand  the  papal 
nuncio  Nicholas Serra  were  auspicious  of  the  aspira 
tions  of  the  Frankists,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  ad 
ministrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Lemberg,  the  canon 
Mikulski,  the  discussion  was  arranged.  It  was  held 
in  Lemberg,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mikulski. 

This  time  the  rabbis  energetically  repulsed  their 
opponents.      After  the    discussion    the    Frankists 
.  requested  to  demonstrate  in  practise  their  ad 
herein  e  to  Christianity  (1759);    Jacob  Frank,  who 
had  then  arrived  in  Lemberg,  encouraged  liis  fol 
lowers  to  take  the  decisive  step.     The 
Baptism  of  baptism  of  the   Frankists   was  cele 
the  Mated    with     great    solemnity  in    the 

Frankists.  churches  of  Lemberg,  members  of  the 
Polish  nobility  acting  as  god-parents 
The  neophytes  adopted  the  names  of  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  ultimately  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Polish  nobility.  In  the  course  of  oneyeai 
more  than  500  persons  were  converted  to  Christian 
ity  in  Lemberg  amongthem  the  intimates  and  the 
disciples  of  Frank.  Frank  himself  was  baptized  In 
Warsaw.  Augustus  III.  acting  as  godfather  (1759) 
The  baptismal  name  oi  Frank  was  "  Joseph. "  The 
insincerity  of  the   Frankists    soon   became  appat 

ent.  however,  for  they  conti 1  to  intermarry  only 

among  themselves,  and  held    Frank  in  reveii 
calling  him  "the  holy  master";  and  it  was  also  dis 
ered  that  Frank  endeavored   to  pa--  a-  n   Mo- 
hammedan in  Turkey.     He  was  therefore  arrested 
in  Warsaw  (1760)  and  delivered  I  i  t  lie  <  burch's  tri 
in  ma  I  on  the  charge  of  feigned  conversion  toCathol 
icism  and    the    spreading   of   a  pernicious   heresy 
The  Church  tribunal  convicted  Frank  as  a  teachei 
of   heresy,    and    imprisoned  him   in  the  monaster) 


in  the  fortress  of  Chenstochov,  so  that  he  might  not 
communicate  with  his  adherents. 

Frank's  imprisonment  lasted  thirteen  years,  yet  it 
only  tended   to  increase   his  influence  with   the  sect 

by  surrounding  him  with  the  aureola  of  martyrdom. 
.Many  of  the  Frankists  established 
Frank  in  themselves  in  the  \  icinity  of  Chensto- 
Prison.  chov,  and  kept  up  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  "holy  master. "  often 
gaining  access  to  the  fortress.  Frank  inspired  his 
followers  by  mystical  -|»  ei  las  and  epistles,  in  which 
he  stated  that  salvation  could  be  gained  only  through 
the  "  religion  of  Edom,"  or  "dat"  ( -- ■■■"  law"),  by  which 
was  meant  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian  and  Shab- 
bethaian  beliefs.  After  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
frank  was  released  from  captivity  by  the  Russian 
general  Bibikov,  who  had  occupied  Chenstochov 
(1772).  Until  1786  Frank  lived  in  the  Moravian 
town  of  Brunn,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
suite  of  sectarians  and  "pilgrims"  who  came  from 
Poland.  For  many  of  the  pilgrims  there  was 
great  attraction  in  the  person  of  Eve,  the  beautiful 
daughtei  of  Frank,  who  at  this  time  began  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  organization  of  the  sect. 

Accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Frank  repeatedly 
i  raveled  to  Vienna,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
favor  of  the  court.  The  pious  Maria  Theresa  re- 
garded him  as  a  disseminator  of  Christianity  among 
the  -lews,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Joseph  II.  was 
favorably  inclined  to  the  young  Eve  Frank.  Ulti- 
mately the  Sectarian  plans  of  Frank  were  found  out 
hen-  also;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Austria,  and 
moved  with  his  daughter  and  his  suite  to  Offen- 
bach, a  small  German  town.  Here  he  assumed  the 
title  of"  Baron  of  (  Ml'enbach,"  and  live.  1  as  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  receiving  money  from  his  Polish  and 
Moravian  adherents,  who  made  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Offenbach.     On  the  death  of  Frank  (1791)  Eve 

became   tie-  "holy    mistress"  and    the   leader  of  the 

sect      As  time  went  on  the  number  of  pilgrims  and 

the   supply   of   money  constantly  diminished,  while 

Eve  continued  to  live  in  her  accustomed  luxury. 
She  finally  became  involved  in  debt,  and  died  neg- 
lected in  1816. 

The   Frankists  scattered   in   Poland  and  Bohemia 

were  gradually  transformed  from  feigned  to  real 
Catholics,  and  their  descendants  merged  into  the 
surrounding   Christian   population.     The  sect  dis 

appeared  without  leaving  any  traces  in  Judaism  be 

cause  it  had  no  positive  religious-ethical  founda 
lion.  Attempts  to  formulate  the  teachings  of  Frank 
upon  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  his  utterances  pie 
served  in  manuscript  ("Biblia  Balamutna")  have 
so  lar  failed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Frankism  consisted  in  a  negation  of  the  religious 
as  well  as  of  the  ethical  discipline  of  Judaism.  "I 
came  to  free  the  world  from  the  laws  and  then  ;u 
lations  which   have  hitherto  existed,"  says  Frank 

in    one    of     his    characteristic     utterances.      In    this 

movement  visionary  mysticism  degenerated  into 
mystification,  and   Messianism  into  an  endeavi 

gel     lid    of    the    "Jewish    sorrow"    by    te in 

Judaism.    Se<   Barccb  v  w  w 

in  hi  ioorapiiy  :   v.Tiieinn    Vetera  Vonumenta  Pnlonia 
,  ,  Taltula   ■      !  <  nllet  'a.  \\     158  a.      i    n  -    1800; 

on  ii  \  auka  Franlta,  Wai    lw,  I860; 
i.i.ii-  Frank und clii  /  Bn     in,  1SI10;  J.  Emden, 
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r  Shimmush,  Ain>n:i.  1758-62  Hebr.  ;  S.  Dubnov,  Faknr 
Frank  i  Vevo  Sekta  Khristianstvuyuschikh,  Nos.  II'1. 
in  Voskfiod,   1883;    idem,   Tstoriya   Prankizma   pu   Novo- 

rytym  Istochntkam,  Nos.  3  5,  in  £b.  1896;  z.  L.  Snlima. 
He-'  a  '  FYanMet6u\  Cracow,  1893;  A.  Kraushar. 

Proi  isci   Polscy,  nte-1816,  l.-il.,  16.  1895 

on  many  newly  discovered  documents,  and  with  the  port  rails 
of  Frank  and  bis  daughter). 
n.  R.  S.    M.   D. 

FRANK,  KATHI  (KATHARINA 
FRANKL) :  Austrian  actress;  born  at  Busing 
near  Presburg,  Oct.  11.  1852.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Viktoria  Theater  at  Berlin  in  1871. 
After  acting  at  Potsdam  and  Bremen,  she  joined 
(1872)  the  Vienna  Stadt  theater  and  in  lsTo  the  Burg- 
theater  (imperial  court  theater),  returning  in  1876 
to  the  Stadttheater.  From  1882  to  1899  she  ap- 
peared successively  at  Hamburg.  Riga.  Vienna 
(Carltheater),  Stuttgart  (court  theater),  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  During  1900  and  1901  she  trav- 
eled, playing  at  the  German  theaters  at  Moscow,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater  in 
New  York.  She  is  at  present  (1903)  playing  in  New 
York.  Her  principal  roles  are:  Maria  Stuart, 
Judith  in  "Uriel  Acosta,"  Jane  Eyre  in  "Die  Waise 
aus  Lowood,"  Yunafrau  run  Orleans,  Martha  in 
"Demetrius."  Lady  Macbeth,  Iphigenie,  Sappho,  Deb- 
orah,  etc. 
Bibliography;  Eisenberg,  Biographisches  I.<  tikon. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

FRANK,  MENDEL  :  Polish  rabbi  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  at  first 
rabbi  of  Posen,  and  a  decision  rendered  by  him 
there  on  a  question  of  divorce  is  mentioned  by  R. 
Shaknah  of  Lublin  (see  "Helkat  Mehokek"  on  Kben 
ha-'Ezer,  45).  Later  he  became  rabbi  of  Brisk  or 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  an  order  issued  by  King  Sigis- 
mund  I.  (Sept.  4,  1531)  commanding  the  Jews  of 
Brest-Litovsk  to  submit  to  R.  Mendel's  jurisdiction 
proves  either  that  he  was  not  popular  in  that  place, 
or.  as  Bershadski  contends  ("Litovskle  Evrei,"  p. 
377,  St.  Petersburg.  L883),  that  the  Jews  of  Lithu- 
ania did  not  like  the  newly  instituted  rabbinical 
jurisdiction  over  their  affairs,  preferring  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  general  authorities.  Then' 
is  also  extant  a  letter  from  Queen  Bona,  dated  May 
28,  1532,  ordering  the  starost  of  Brest  not  to  recog 
nize  appeals  of  .lews  from  the  decisions  of  R.  Men- 
del Frank  and  not  to  interfere  with  him  in  any  way. 
The  interest  which  the  king  and  the  queen  took  in 
R.  Mendel,  and  the  antagonism  of  the  Jews,  make 
probable  the  conjecture  that  he  was  not  chosen 
rabbi  h\  the  community,  but  was  forced  upon  it  by 
Michael  Esofo^  ich,  who  was  made  chief  of  the  Jews 
of  Lithuania  in  1514.  and  had,  among  other  privi 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  the  right  to 
appoint  rabbis. 

bibliography:  Feinstein,  7i  7e7tiliah.pp.Sl  22,  164.202, War- 
saw. 1886  Bersbadski,  /.*■/>'.  i  Evreiski  Archive.4.,  No.  189, 
si.  Petersburg,  1882. 

I'.    \\'i 

FRANK,  NATHAN:   American  lawyer:  n 

berof  the  national  House  of  Representatives;  bom 

in  Peoria,  Illinois,   Feb.   ■-':'..    1852;    educated  in    the 

public  schools  there,  at  Washington   University,  St. 

Louis,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  ScI 1.  from  which 

he  graduated  in  1871.     He  bas  since  practised  law  in 

St.  Louis,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  bankruptcy 


law.  He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  50th 
Congress,  but  was  defeated;    was  renominated  for 

the  .""ilst  Congress  and  elected. 

Bibliography  :   Officio}  Congressional  Directory  SUA  Con- 
gress, l-i  session,  3d  edition. 

A. 

FRANKAU,  JULIA  {nee  JTJLIA   DAVIS): 

British  author  and  novelist:  born  in  Dublin,  [re- 
land,  July  30,  1804.  Julia  Frankau  was  educated 
by  .Madame  Paul  Lafargue,  daughter  of  Karl  Marx. 
Writing  under  the  pseudonym  "Frank  Danby."  she 
has  achieved  conspicuous  success  as  a  novelist.  Her 
first  work.  "Doctor  Phillips:  A  Maida  Vale  Idyll,'' 
a  story  of  Jewish  life  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
was  published  in  18*7.  and  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion by  its  realistic  treatment.  It  was  followed  by 
"Babes  in  Bohemia"  (London,  1889)  and  "Pigs  in 
Clover"  (ib.  1903),  also  with  Jewish  characters. 
Under  her  own  name  Julia  Frankau  issued,  in  1900, 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  color-printing  entitled 
"Eighteenth  Century  Color-Plates."  and,  in  1902, 
"The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Raphael  Smith." 
She  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  has  written  a  number  of  critical  essays  for  "The 
Saturday  Review." 

j.  F.  H.  V. 

FRANKEL  (FRANKEL):  A  family  of  schol- 
ars and  Talmudists,  the  earliest  known  member  of 
which  was  Koppel  Frankel  (1650),  the  richest 
Viennese  Jew  of  his  time.  In  1670.  when  the  Jews 
were  banished  from  Vienna.  Koppel  Fninkel's  chil- 
dren settled  at  Fi'irth;  only  one  of  his  four  daugh- 
ters was  married — Esther,  to  Benjamin  Wolf  b. 
AsherAnschel  Spiro,  preacher  and  head  of  the  ye- 
shibah  of  Prague,  aud  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  Michael 
Spiro,  who  flourished  about  1560.  The  children 
from  this  alliance',  the  first  of  whom  was  Simon, 
chief  (DICIS)  of  the  community  of  Prague,  bore  the 
compound  name  of  Frankel-Spiro.  A  short  time 
later  another  alliance  was  made  between  these 
two  families:  Jacob  Benjamin  Wolf  Frankel,  of 
Flirth,  a  descendant  of  Koppel  Frankel  on  the  male 
side,  married  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Elijah  Spiro.  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Wolf,  the  founder  of  the  Fn'in- 
kel-Spiro   branch.      This  latter   branch  also   SUbse- 


Koppel  Frankel 


Asher  anschel  Spiro  of  Prague 


David  Isaac  Seckel 
of  Fiirtli 


Esther         =      Benjamin  Wolf 
(d.  1720)  (d.  1715) 


Issachar  Barmann 

Jacob  Benjamin 

Woll  =  Rebekah, 

daughter  of  Elijah 

spire  (d.  17-im 

Simon  Frankel 

Issachar  Barmann 
(d.  1811] 

Jacob  Koppel  Frankel 


Simon  Frankel-Spiro 

(d.  1745) 

I 

Ritschel  =  Mei'r  Fischsl 

id.  176  I 

I 

Lob  Fiscnel 


Fsiher 


Zechariah  Frankel 


quently  married  into  the  main  Frankel  branch,  and 
from  this  triple  alliance  descended  tin  will-known 
scholar   Zechariah    Frankel,    whose   father   adopted 
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of  "  Franki  1  "  The  pedign  e  of  '/.<  chariah 
Frankel  may  therefore  l»-  constructed  a--  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Bibmoi  M     Brann,  In   Monatmchrift,  \lv.   [93-213; 

450  173,  556-560;    idem.  In    Kaufmann  (jedenkbuch, 
p.  890. 

.i.  81  Sel. 

FRANKEL,  ALBERT:  German  physician; 
born  March  10.  1848,  at  Frankfort  on  the  I  idei  lie 
received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  bis  na- 
tive town  ami  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  «  i 

raduated  as  doctor  of  medicinein  1<S70.  After 
having  been  assistant  to  Kussmaul,  Traube,  and 
Yon  Leyden  in  Berlin,  he  settled  in  the  German 
capital,  becoming  lecturer  at  the  university  in  is" 
II''  was  a  nephew  of  Traube  (d.  1876),  the  third  vol- 
ume of  whose  "  Gesammelte  BeitrSge  zur  Pathologie 
und  Physiologie"  he  published  in  ls:s  Frankel 
[ved  the  title  of  " Professor "  in  ins4,  ami  be- 
director  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Am 
[Jrbanplatz  Eospital,  Berlin. 

Folio  wing  in  the  footsteps  of  Traube,  Frankel 's  first 
works  were  on  experimental  pathology,  among  them 
ix-iiiir  tin-  following:  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Vei 
mim In! en  Sauerstoffzufuhr  zu  den Geweben auf  den 
Eiweiszerfall,"  in  Virchow's  "Archiv,"  vol.  Ixvii. ; 
with  Vim  Leyden,  "Ueber  die  Gr9sse  der  Kohlen- 
eausscheidung  im  Fieber,"  ib.  vol.  lwvi. ;  with 
•I  <  li  pperl .  "  1  eber  die  Wirkungen  ilrr  Verdunnten 
l.ut't  auf  den  Organismus,"  Berlin,  1873. 

After  becoming  lecturer  at  the  university  liis  field 
<>f  special  research  was  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
the  heart  Of  his  essays  and  works  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  mentioned:  "Bakteriologische  Mil 
theilungen  ttber  die  Aetiologie  der  Pneumonie,"  in 
"Zeitscb.  fiir  Klinische  Medi/in."  vols.  x.  and  \i.,in 
which  essay  he  »a<  the  first  to  expound  the  theory 

nf  the  micrococci  of  pneu aia;  "Pathologie  und 

Therapie  der  Krankheiten  des  Respirationsappara- 
teg,"  1890  1902;  "Ueber  Septikopyamische  Erkran- 
kungen,  Speciell  Akute  Dermatomyositis,"  1894; 
"Ueber  Akute  Leukamie,"  1895;  "Zur  Pathologi 
vi  lien  Anatomic  des  Bronchialasthma,"  1898.  Bis 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  "  Charite  Annalen," 
"Zeitschrift  fur  Klinische  Medizin,"  "Berliner  Kli- 
aische  Wochenschrift,"  and  "  Deutsche  Medizinische 
Wochenschrifl 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  P&geU'Blographisclies  Lcxikon.s.v.,  Vienna, 
1901. 

F.   T.    II. 

FRANKEL,  ALEXANDER:  Austrian  phy- 
sician; born  al  Vienna  Nov.  9,  1851  After  attend- 
ing the  gymnasium  and  university  of  that  city,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1880 
and  joined  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  Austrian  army. 
As  surgeon  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  be  took  pari  in 
the  Servian  Bulgarian  war  of  1885  86.  Be  resigned 
the  army  in  1890,  becoming  lecturer  on  surgery 
al  the  University  of  Vienna.  Since  1898  he  has 
been  chief  surgeon  at  the  Vienna  btarolinen  Kinder 
spital,  ami  since  is!<">  assistant  chief  surgeon  of  the 
:ii  dispensary  there. 

In  1896  Frankel  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift."  He  has  »  rittt  n 
many  essays  for  this  journal,  and  also  for  the 
"Wiener    Mi  ■di/inisi  he    Wochenschrift,"    "Wiener 


Klinik,"  "Zeitschrift  filr  Heilkunde,"  "(  entralblatt 
i in-  Chirurgie,"  and   other  publications.     Frankel 
has  embraced  Christianity. 
Bibliography:  Pagel,  Btoaraphlsches  Leztkon,  s.v. 
s  F.  T.   II. 

FRANKEL,  BENJAMIN:  Russian  scholar; 
lived  ai  Warsaw  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  t  raveled  in  Germany  and  England.  He 
published  the  follow  ing  works:  1 1 1  "Teru'al  Melek," 
mi  pat  riot  ism  and  the  obligation  of  loyalty,  published 
together  with  a  German  translation,  Breslau,  ls:i:>>: 
(2)  "Ne/ah  we  Hud,"  treating  of  the  immortality 
and  perpetual  peace  of  the  soul  according  to  the 

prophets  and  philosophers,  published  together  with 

an  English  translation,  London.  1836;  (8)  "Ebel  Ea- 
bed,"  an  elegy  in  I  Id  new  and  English  on  the  death 

of   Baron  .Nathan  Rothschild,  ib.   1886. 

Samuel  Ghirondi,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of 

Frankel  in  Italy,  highly  praises  his  learning  and 
piety. 

Bibliography:  Nepl-Gblrondl,  Tnledot  Qedok  Fvarael.p. 62; 
t'lienii.  /v".  m  >i  t  rtorael,  p.  172. 

ii.  R.  [.    Br. 

FRANKEL,  DAVID  BEN  NAPHTALI 
(known  also  as  David  Mirles) :  German  rabbi; 
horn  at  Berlin  about  1704;  died  there  April  4. 
1762.      For    a    time    he    was    rabbi    Of    Dessau,    and 

became  chief  rabbi    of    Berlin   in   1740.     Frankel 

exercised   a    great    inlluencc  as  teacher  over    Moses 

Mendelssohn,  who  followed  him  to  the  Prussian 
capital.  It  was  Frankel  who  introduced  Men- 
delssohn to  Mainioniiles'  "Moreh  Xeliukim,"  and  it 
was  he,  too,  who  befriended  his  poor  disciple,  pro- 
curing for  him  free  lodging  and  a  few  days'  board 
every  week  in  the  house  of  llayyiin  Bamberger. 

As  a  Talniudisl  Frankel  was  almost  the  lirst  to 
devote  himself  to  a  study  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
which  had  been  largely  neglected.  He  gavea  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  this  work  by  his  "  Korhan  ha 
'Edah,"  a  commentary  in  three  parts  (part  1.  on  the 
order  Mo'ed,  Dessau,  1 74:1 ;  part  2,  on  Nashiin,  Berlin. 
17"i7;   part 8,  on  Nezikin,  I'd.  1760).      His  additional 

notes  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  on  Mai lides 

w.ie  published,  together  with  the  preceding  work, 
under  the  title  " Shiyyure  Klorban,"  Dessau,  1748. 

inn i;  win  :  Azulal,  Shem  ha-Qedolim,  11. 94 ;  E.  Carmoly, 

Notices  Btnnraphiques,  in  Revue  Orlentqle,  ill.  815 ;  siem- 
scbnelder,  Cat.  Boat.  col.  ss:;;  <;.  Karpeles,  Gesch.  der  Jli 
dischen    LUteratur,  pp.   Urn*.   [071,   llOO;  J.   II.   Dessauei 
Qesch.  der  lsraeliten,  p. 498 1;  Graetz, Hist,  v,  193   194;  Land 
■.iiutii.  ToledM  Ansht   tin-shun.  pp. 35  et  seq.,  Berlin,  Issi; 
Kayserllnff,  Vosee  Mendelssohn,  pp.  9  et  sea.*  Letpstc  1662 

A.    R. 

FRANKEL,  ELKAN:  Court  Jew  (1708-12)  to 

tin-   i grave  William    Frederic  of   Brandenburg 

Ansbach;   died  in  the  state  pris f  Wlllzburg, 

near  Weissenburg  on  the  Sand,  in  1720.  Ilis  family 
was  among  the  exiles  of  Vienna  in  1670,  his  father 
being  R.  Enoch  Levy,  bis  mother  a  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Koppi  I  Kitsi  in  I  in  Vienna.      Elkan  is  first 

menti id  in  1686  as  a  member  ol  the  Jewish  com 

muiiity  of  Fi'irth.  There  he  took  charge  of  the 
financial  Interests  of  thi   Margrave  of  Ansbach,  who 

had  a  part    of   the  Fiirlh  .lews  under  his  protection 
he     was    appointed     bj     the     margrave     parnas    of 

Fi'irth  in  1704.  and  chief  parnas  of  Ansbach  in 
1710,    Frankel  acquired  great  Influence  at  court;  his 
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advice  was  asked  iu  important  political  affairs,  and 
he  helped  many  to  secure  official  positions. 

The  Jews  of  the  margravate  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him;  they  owed  to  him,  for  exam- 
ple, the  remission  of  a  heavy  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  after  an  official  investiga- 
tion into  their  practise  of  usury  (1708).  He  also 
boasted  of  having  prevented  a  contemplated  confis- 
cation  of  Hebrew  books  (1703).  His  enemies  later 
on  made  use  of  this  assertion  to  complete  his  ruin ; 
for  he  was  much  hated  by  Jews  and  Christians  for 
his  haughty  demeanor.  In  1712  Frankel  was  de- 
nounced by  a  converted  Jew  for  being  in  possession 
of  blasphemous  books,  for  making  use  of  his  influ- 
ence at  court  for  encroaching  upon  all  branches  of 
political  life,  and  for  having  defrauded  the  public- 
revenues.  The  investigation  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  government  by  a  personal  enemy  of  Frankel 
was  most  partial ;  all  these  accusations  were  de- 
clared to  be  true,  although  no  proofs  were  adduced, 
and  even  the  pretended  deficit  could  not  be  detected. 

The  margrave  did  nothing  to  protect  his  favorite, 
but  sentenced  him  to  be  scourged  in  the  market- 
place and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  He  died  in 
prison,  as  stated  above;  his  fortune  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  family  expelled. 

Bibliography:    Haute,  Gesch.  der  Juden   im    Ehenudigen 

FUrsti  iitlnuii    Auslim-h,    Ansbach,    I8«7 ;    Zieinlk-h,    Eine 
BOeherconfiseatvm   ;»   Finth    im  Jahre    1702,  in  Kauf- 
ma/nn  Gedenkbuch,  p.  457. 
D.  A.   Fk. 

FRANKEL,  ERNST:  German  physician ;  born 
at  Breslau  May  5,  1844:  studied  medicine  at  the  uni- 
versitiesof  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau  (M.D.  1800). 
He  took  part  iu  the  Austro-Prussian  war  iu  1800  ami 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870-71  as  assistant 
surgeon.  Iu  1873  he  established  himself  as  phy- 
sician, especially  as  accoucheur  and  gynecologist, 
in  his  native  town.  In  1873  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  Breslau  University,  and  in  1893 
honorary  professor.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  and  government  of  the  city,  and  in 
1903  was  elected  alderman  of  Breslau. 

Frankel  has  written  several  essays  fur  the  medical 
journals,  among  which  are  "Diagnose  und  Opera- 
tive Behandlung  der  Extrauterinschwangerschaft," 
in  Volkmann's  "Saramlung  Klinischer  VortrSge," 
1883;  and  "Die  Appendicitis  in  [hren  Beziehungen 
zur  Schwangerschaft,  Geburt  und  Wbchenbett,  ib. 
1898  Id-  is  also  the  author  of  "Tagesfragen  der 
Operativen  Gynfikologie,"  Vienna  and  Leipsic, 
1896;  "Die  Allgemeine  Therapie  der  Erankheiten 
der  Weiblichen  Geschlechtsorgane,"  in  Eulenburg's 
"Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Therapie  und  der 
Therapeutischeu  Methodik,"  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
is; is  99 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biograpliifich™  Lactknn,  s.v. 
s.  F    T.   II 

FRANKEL,  GABRIEL:  Court  .lew  of  the 
margraves  "I   Ansbach  about  1700.     He  was  very 

influential  at  court,  and  highly  esteemed  by  tie- 
Jews  of  the  margravate.  He  maintained  hi-  promi 
nenl  position  until  his  death.  In  reward  of  his 
faithful  services  all  the  privileges  granted  to  him 
wen-  continued  to  Ids  heirs  by  a  special  charter 
(1730) 


Bibliography:    Hilnle,  Gesch.  der  Juden   im   EhemaHgen 
Filnttenthum  Ansbach,  Ansbach,  1867. 
d.  A.  Fe. 

FRANKEL,  HIRSCH:  Chief  rabbi  in  the  mar. 
gravate  of  Ansbach,  with  residence  at  Schwaba^h, 
1709-13;  died  in  prison  1723.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Elknn  Frankel,  and  was  accused  with  him  of  pos- 
sessing  blasphemous  and  superstitious  books.  After 
a  searching  investigation,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Altorf,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Bibliography;   Hanle,  Gesch.  der  Juden   im   EhemaHgen 
Filmtenthum  Ansbach,  Ansbach,  lsii7. 
D.  A.  Fe. 

FRANKEL,  JONAS:  German  banker  and  phi- 
lanthropist; son  of  Joel  Wolf,  grandson  of  David 
Frankel,  the  author  of  "  lvorbau  'Edah";  born  at 
Breslau  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
died  there  Jan.  27,  1840.  Owing  to  his  great  com- 
mercial ability  he  rose  from  extreme  poverty  to 
affluence,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
of  Breslau.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  in  the  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  iu  Germany,  the  Prussian  government 
awarded  him  the  title  of  "  Komnierzienrath. "  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  occupations,  Frankel 
was  an  indefatigable  communal  worker.  He  was 
the  director  of  many  charitable  institutions,  to  the 
support  of  which  he  contributed  liberally  ;  he  erected 
tit  his  own  expense  a  hospital,  to  which  were  annexed 
an  orphanage,  a  bet  ha-midrash,  and  a  synagogue. 
Being  childless,  he  bequeathed  part  of  his  fortune  to 
a  family  foundation,  which  provides  dowries  for  por- 
tionless girls  of  the  Frankel  family ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  he  left  to  charitable  institutions, 
especially  to  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  seminary.  This 
seminary,  which  bears  his  name,  was  inaugurated  at 
Breslau  in  1854  and  became  the  greatest  Jewish  in- 
stitution of  its  kind;  in  it  most  of  the  leading  Jew- 
ish scholars  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  educated.     See  Seminaries,  Rabbinical. 

Bibliography:  Dir  Orient,  1846,  Nos.  4, 9;  Fuenn,  Kenesei 
Yisrou  /. 
.i  I.  Bu. 

FRANKEL,  LUDWIG :  German  writer;  born 
at  Leipsic  Jan.  24,  1808.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  iu  England,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  iu  1889. 
Iliis  the  author  of  most  of  the  articles  pertaining  to 
literature  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Broekhaus' 
"  Konversations  Lexikon."  He  became  secretary  of 
the  German  National  Museum  at  Nuremlierg  in 
1892.  In  1893  he  resigned  this  position  to  become 
docent  at  the  Technical  High  School  of  Stuttgart 
(1893-1895).  At  present  (1903)  he  is  instructor  in 
Munich. 

Frankel  is  a  prolific  writer  on  literature,  modern 
languages,  German  history,  bibliography,  and  folk- 
lore. His  book,  "  Warum  Ileisst  Horn  die  Ewige 
SiadtV"  may  lie  specially  mentioned.  It  received 
i  In-  W'itte  prize  in  1886,  and  was  published  in  1891 
under  the  title   "Ruin,  die   Ewige  Stadt  der  Welt- 

geschichte,  und  die  Deutschen."  His  editions  of 
LThland  appeared,  together  with  various  treatises,  in 
isss  1889,  L893,  1894,  1903;  those  of  Shakespeare, 
1889  1894,  L893,  1895  1896;  thai  of  Schiller's  "  Wal- 
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lenstcin,"  L903;  a  German  edition  of  Manzpni,  "I 
Promessi  8posi,"  1898;  and  oi  Bojardo,  "Orlando 
[namorato,"  Is'.1"'.  He  also  wrote  articles  on  many 
Jewish  subjects  for  si  v<  ral  German  journals 

F.  T.  II 

FRANKEL,    LUDWIG    F. :    German    physi- 
cian; born  Maj  23,  1806,  at  Berlin;  died  there  Jul} 
6,  Is?.1.     He  received  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
of  Berlin,  from  which  be  graduated  in  1830,  in 
the  same  y  tar  becoming  physician  in  thai  city,  with 
water-cure  as  his  specialty,     [n  1840  be  was  called 
to  Ebersdorf,  in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  as  chief 
physician  of   the  water-cure  hospital;   but  he  re- 
mained there  only  four  years,  when  he  removed  t<> 
\|  i  ;deburg,  Prussia,  where  be  practised  until  1848 
llr  i  hen  1"  i  ame  chii  t   phj  sician  "l   thi    watei 
hospital  in  Berlin  (Heilanstalt  der  Wasserfreui 
resigning  this  position  in   1861  on  account   of  his 
extensive  prii  ate  practise. 

Prom  1856  to  1857  Frankel  edited  in  Berlin  the 
"Journal  fur  Naturgemasse  Gesundheitspflege  und 
Hcilkunde,  mil  Besonderer  Beziehung  zurWasser- 
beilkunde."     He  lias  published  essay  s  in  "Jahresbe 
rii-lit  tics  Vereins  der  \\  asserfreunde  "  and  "  Medizi 
nische  Centralzeitung,"  and  has  written  the  follow 
ing  separate  works;    "Die  Specielle  Physiologic" 
Berlin,   1889;   "Aerztliche   Bemerkungen   ftber  die 
Anwendung  des    Ealten    Wassers  in  Chroniscben 
Krankheiten,"  ib.  1840;  -lias  Wesen  und  die  Hei- 
lung  clir  Hypochondrie,"   ib    1842;   "Arznei  oder 
Wasser?"  Magdeburg,  1848;  "Behandlung  der  Fic- 
berhaften  Hautausschlage  und  der  Primftren  Syphi- 
lis mil  Wasser,"  Berlin,  1850. 
Bibliography:  Hlrsoh    Bloyraphiecho  /    rlfton,  &v. 

1'.  T.   II. 

FRANKEL,     MOSES    BEN     ABRAHAM: 

German  rabbi;    father  oi    David  Frankel;    born  at 

Berlin  June  30,  1739;  died  at  Dessau  Feb.  20,  L812. 

In  1 7>s7  he  settled  at   Dessau,  where  he  611ed  the 

office  of  rabbi ;  be  was  at  the  same  time  "  Messrabbi- 

ner"at  Leipsic  during  the  periodical  fairs    Po 

ime  means,  be  not  only  refused  a  salary,  but 

also  supported  young  Talmudical  students,    Incases 

of  inheritance  submitted   i<>  bim  for  decision,  hi 

often,  when  the  amount  was  not  large,  satisfied  both 

parties  bj  payii it  of  his  own  pocket  the  <lis 

puted  sum.     Frankel   was    the  author  of   "Be'ei 

Mosheh,"   rcsponsa,   dealing  chiefly  with  cases  of 

inheritance  (Berlin,  1803);  and  "  Ha-Bi'urim  de  Dibre 

Kchi'lii."  a  twofold    commentary — cabalistic  and 

Talmudic   -on  Ecclesiastes  1 1809) 

Bibliography:  Siihnuiih.  vol.  i.\..  pari  I.  p.  95;  Ste-lnsi  bnel 
der,  Cat.  Bool,  col.  [815;  PreudeDtbal,  Aus  der  Heimai 
M,  ndebumhii'x,  p.  l:il,  Berlin,  1900. 

I.  Br. 

FRANKEL,  SECKEL  ISAAC:  German 
banker;  hern  at  Parchim,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Jan.  14,  1765;  died  at  Hamburg  June  4,  I 

He  acquired  by  private  study  not  only  e  high  di 
gree  of  general  culture,  but  also  a  thorough  knowl- 

of  nine  languages,  ancient  and  i lern,  sup 

porting  himself  at  the  same  time  bj  teaching  He 
subsequently  went  to  Hamburg,  where  be  became 

I kkeeperin  i of  the  larger  banking  houses.     He 

b i  founded  a  bank  himself  and  accumulated  a 

considerable   fortune      Alii gh    not    unfavorably 


disposed  toward  R<  form,  Frankel  opposed  the  intra- 
ducti t  Eduard  Kli  y's  German  hymn-book,  con- 
sidering it  too  radical  a  departure  from  tin  past  of 
Judaism  Willi  M  .1  Bresslau,  heading  the  I; 
form  Tempel  Verein,  he  issued  a  prayei  in.uk,  the 
"Ordnung  der  Oeffentlichen  Andacht "  (Hamburg, 
1819),  in  which  Hebrew  prayers  were  interspersed 
with  the  newly  introduced  German  hymns,  Fran- 
kel translated  I  he  apocryphal  books  t'ram  Greek  into 
Hebrew  (Leipsic,  1830),  and  wrote  a  poem  in  Hebrew 
on  the  sojourn  of  the  French  in  Hamburg,  entitled 
'Held..  ha-Moniyyah  we  Kinat  El"  (Altona,  1815). 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit   Mus.p.  253; 
Furst,  Biol.  Jud.  i.  293 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  1  isrur!,  p.  ;n,">. 
s.  s  A.   Pe. 

FRANKEL,  SIGMUND:  Austrian  physician 
and  chemist;  hern  at  Cracow  May  22,  1868.  After 
completing  his  course  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gratz 
(Styria),  he  studied  medicine  at  the  universities  oi 
Prague,  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  Vienna,  graduating 
from  the  last-named  in  1892.  After  working  at  the 
zoological  station  at  Triesl  and  in  Strasburg  and 
Cambridge,  he  went  to  Vienna,  vvhere  he  lectured 
on  physiological  chemistry  and  pharmacology  at 
the  university, 

Fiankel  has  written  essays  in  Pflilger's  "Archiv 
fiir  Physiologie,"  Hoppe-Seyler's  "Zeitsebrift  fiir 
Physiologischc  Chemie,"  "Wiener  Klinische  Wo 
chenschrift,""  Wienet  Medicinische  Blatter";  "Mo 
natshefte fiir  Chemie  " ;  and  the  "New  York  .Medical 
Record."  He  has  also  published  the  following  works: 
"Ueber  Spaltungproducte  des  Eiweisses  bei  der 
Peptischen  und  Tryptischen  Verdauung,"  Wiesba- 
den, 1896;  and  "  Arzneimittelsynthcse,"  Berlin,  1901. 

Bibliography:  Paffel,  Biographisches  LexUtonts.v. 

F    T    H. 

FRANKEL  (FRANKEL-SPIRA),  SIMON 
WOLF  :  Head  of  the  .Jewish  community  in  Prague 
for  two  decades  beginning  May  20,  1724,  and  a 
si  mch  defender  of  hisoppressed  coreligionists;  died 

June  II,  1745.     He  was  wealthy  hy  inheritance,  and  his 

extensive  business  interests  brought  him  often  into 

tact  with  the  urea t  of  i he  land;  he  thus  gained  a 

knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country  which  raised 
him  high  above  the  mass  of  his  brethren.  He 
founded  an  orphan  asylum,  and  won  lasting  popu- 
larity by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  Jewish  school 

in.     lie  was.  however,  very  fond  of  display, 
and  not  free  from  ambition.     At  the  birth  of  Arch 
duki — a  tier  ward  Emperor — Joseph  in  April.  1741,  be 
furnished  at  his  own  expense  a  cosily  public  festi 
val  and  parade  in  the  Jewry  of  Prague,  on  which 

ion  he  appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses  and  surrounded  by  foot  men  and  horse-guards. 
This  fondness  for  show  aroused  the  envy  of  the 
mob,  which  some  years  later  found  vent  in  unre 
strained  pillage  of  the  Jewry,  several  Jews  be- 
big  murdered  and  many  more  severely  wounded. 
Following  upon  this  came  Maria  Theresia's  order 
expelling  all  Jews  from  Bohemia  Simon  Wolf 
Frankel,  who  was  insulted  and  slandered,  collapsed 

i :  .i.iily  underthe  burden  of  mental  and  spiritual 

troubles.    Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  si 
a  pel  i lien  I'm-  aid  addressed  to  the  London  Jews 

His  successor  as  I  he  head  of  the  Community  was  a 
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sou  of  his  brother  Koppel,  Israel  Frankel.  His 
valuable  services  to  the  community  iu  advancing  the 
home  manufacture  of  silk,  and  in  improving  the 
"Invalidenbrauhaus,'' of  which  he  for  a  long  time 
was  the  lessee,  were  recognized  by  the  Bohemian 
"  Laudesgubernium."  Israel  Frankel,  who  was  a 
devoted  student  of  the  Mishnah,  died  in  his  birth- 
place. Prague,  on  April  15,  KijT. 

Bibliography:  Podiebrad-Foges,  Alterthtimer  der  Prager 
Judenstadt,  pp.  89 ef  seg.,  150;  Hock-Kaufmann,  Die  Fami- 
lial Pray*,  iiach  dm  Epilni>liitn  den  Alten  JUdischen 
Friedhofs,  Nos.  4868,  4886;  Monatsschrift,  xlv. 208  et  seg., 
213;  Jahrb.  <?<  soft,  derJud.  iv.  -"-U 
d.  M.  K. 

FRANKEL,  WOLFGANG  BERNHARD : 
German  physician;  born  at  Bonn  Nov.  11,  1795; 
died  at  Elberfeld  March  5,  1851.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815 
as  an  officer  in  the  middle-Rhenish  arm}',  fighting  at 
first  with,  and  later  against,  Napoleon.  Returning 
to  his  native  town  in  1815,  Frankel  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  receiving  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  18",'4.  He  then  settled  in 
Elberfeld.  where  he  practised  until  his  death.  He 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  iu  1840.  Frankel  was 
the  author  of  "  Die  Flechten  und  Ihre  Behandlung," 
Elberfeld,  1830,  3d  ed.  Wiesbaden,  1855;  "Das  Be- 
kenntniss  des  Proselyten,  das  Ungli'ick  der  Juden 
und  Ihre  Emancipation  in  Deutschland,"  Elberfeld, 
L841;  "Die  UnmOglichkeit  der  Emancipation  der 
Juden  im  Christlichen  Staat,"  ib.  1841;  "DieRab- 
biner  Versammlung  und  der  Reform verein,"  ib. 
1844. 

Bibliography:  De  le  R"i,  Jtidenmissfon,  i.  240,  Letpsic,  L899; 

Hirscb,  Dioy.  Lex.  vi.  7'JiJ,  Vienna,  1884. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

FRANKEL,  ZECHARIAS  :  German  theolo- 
gian; born  at  Prague  Sept.  30,  1801 ;  died  at  Breslau 
Feb.  13.  lsT.">.  Frankel  was  the  founder  and  the 
most  eminent  member  of 
the  school  of  historical 
Judaism,  which  advocates 
freedom  of  research,  while 
in  practical  life  it  upholds 
I  he  authority  of  tradition. 
Frankel  was.  through  his 
father,  a  descendant  of 
Vienna  exiles  of  1670  and 
of  the  famous  rabbinical 
Spira  family,  while  on  his 
mother's  side  he  descended 
from  tin-  Fischel  family, 
which  has  given  to  the 
community  of  Prague  a 
number  of  distinguished 
Talmudists.  He  received 
his  earlj  Talmudic  edu- 
cation mi  the  yeshibah  of  Bezalel  Ronsperg  (Dan 
iel  Rosenbaum);  in  1825  he  went  to  Budapest, 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1831.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  district  rabbi  ("  Kreisrabbiner  "H'f 
Leitmeritz  by  the  government,  being  the  Brst  rabbi 
in  Bohemia  with  a  modern  education.  He  made 
Teplitz  hi--  seat,  where  the  congregation,  the  largest 
in  the  district ,  had  elected  him  rabbi.     He  was  called 


Zecbariaa  t; 


to  Dresden  in  1836  as  chief  rabbi,  and  was  confirmed 
iu  this  position  by  the  Saxon  government.  In  1S43 
he  was  invited  to  the  chief  rabbinate  at  Berlin, 
which  position  hail  been  vacant  since  1800,  but  after 
a  long  correspondence  lie  declined,  chiefly  because 
the  Prussian  government,  in  accordance  witli  iis 
tixed  policy,  refused  to  officially  recognize  the  office. 
He  remained  in  Dresden  until  1854.  when  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Breslau  seminary, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

The  atmosphere  of  Prague  was  wholly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  romantic  love  for  the  past 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  principle  of  historic 

Judaism  which  Frankel  advocated. 
Religious  He  furthermore  held  firmly  the  belief 
Attitude,     that  reason  based  on  scholarship  and 

not  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  laity- 
must  be  the  justification  for  Reform.  In  this  sense 
Frankel  declared  himself  when  the  president  of  the 
Teplitz  congregate  in  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
rabbi  would  introduce  reforms  and  do  away  with 
the  " Missbrauche "  (abuses).  He  stated  that  he 
knew  of  no  abuses;  and  that  if  there  were  any  it 
was  not  at  all  the  business  of  the  laity  to  interfere  in 
such  matters  (Brann,  in  his  "Jahrbuch,"  1899,  pp. 
109  < t  seg. ).  Still  he  introduced  some  slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  worship,  as  the  abrogation  of  the 
piyyutim,  the  introduction  of  a  choir  of  boys,  and 
the  like.  He  was.  however,  strenuously  opposed  to 
any  innovation  which  was  objectionable  to  Jewish 
sentiment.  In  this  respect  his  denunciation  of  the 
action  of  the  " Landesrabbiner  "  Joseph  Hoffmann  of 
Saxe  Meiningen,  who  permitted  Jewish  high-school 
hoys  to  write  on  the  Sabbath,  is  very  significant 
("Orient,"  iii.  398  et  seq.).  His  position  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  new  Hamburg  prayer-book  (184'.') 
displeased  both  parties;  the  Liberals  were  dissatisfied 
because,  instead  of  declaring  that  their  prayer-book 
was  in  accord  with  Jewish  tradition,  he  pointed  out 
inconsistencies  from  the  historical  and  dogmatic 
points  of  view;  and  the  Orthodox  were  dissatisfied 
because  he  declared  changes  in  the  traditional  ritual 
permissible  {I  c.  iii.  352-363,  377-384).  A  great  im- 
pression was  produced  by  his  letter  of  July  18,  1845. 
published  in  a  Frankfort-on-the-Main  journal,  in 
which  he  announced  hissecession  from  the  rabbinical 
conference  then  in  session  in  that  city  (see  Confeb- 
i  m  i  s,  Rabbinical),  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  a  body  of  rabbis  who  had  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  the  Hebrew  language  un- 
necessary for  public  worship.  This  letter  made 
Frankel  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment. In  opposition  to  the  rabbinical  conferences 
he  planned  conventions  of  scholars.  His  principles 
were  enunciated  in  his  monthly  "Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Religiosen  [nteressen  des  Judenthums,"  which  he 
published  from  1844  onward.  But  Frankel 's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  "as  bound  to  create  for  him 
enemies  in  the  camps  of  the  extremists  on  both 
side^,  and  such  was  the  case  with  both  Abraham 
Geigerand  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch. 

As  the  man  of  the  golden  mean  Frankel  was 
chosen  president  of  the  new  rabbinical  seminary  at 
Breslau  (Aug.  ]<K  1854)  Geiger,  who  had  inspired 
Jonas  Frankel,  the  president  of  his  congregation,  to 
found  this  institution,  opposed  the  appointment  vig- 
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orousl]  .  and  w  ben  I  be  examination  questions  - 
by  Frankel  to  the  flrsl  graduating  class  appeared, 
i  published  them  in  a  German  translation  with 
the    evidenl    intention   of  ridiculing  the  casuistic 
method  of  Talmudic  instruction  Jild.  Zeil 

i  169  et  seq  I.  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  immediately 
mi  the  opening  of  the  seminary,  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  Frankel,  demanding  a  statement  as  to  the 
religious  principles  which  would  guide  the  instruc- 
tion at   the  new  institution.     Frankel  ignored   the 

challenge.     When  the  fourth  volume 

Attackson   of  Gr&tz's   history   appeared    Birsch 

His  impeached  the  orthodox]  of  the  new 

Orthodoxy,  institution  (1856),  and  bis  attacks  be 

came  more  systematic  when  Frankel 
in  1859  published  his  Hebrew  introduction  to  the 
M  i  -  h  nuh.    The  first  attack        ;an    rith  theletterof 
Gottlieb  Fischer,  rabbi  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  pub 
lished  in  Hirsch's  "Jeschurun,"  I860.     Hirsch  him 
self  began  in  the  following  year  a  series  of  articles 
iu  which  he  took  exception  to  some  of  Frankel  3 
statements,  i  specially  to  liis  definition  of  rabbin- 
ical tradition,  which  he  found  vague;  he  further 
objected  i"  Frankel's  conception  of  1 1 1<-  rabbinical 
controversies,  which  were,  according  to  Frankel,  im 
properly  decided  by  certain  devices  common  in  par- 
liamentary   bodies.     Ii   can   hardly  be  denied  thai 
Frankel  evaded  the  clear  definition  of  what  "tradi- 
tion "meant  to  him.  He  contented  himself  withprov 
ing  from  Rabbenu  Asher  thai  nol  everything  called 
a  "law,"  and  reputed  as  given  by  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  was  actually  of  Mosaic  origin.     Hirsch  was 

Bei ded  by  various  Orthodox  rabbis,  as  Sol 

Klein  of  Colmar  and  1!-  II.  Auerbach,  while  some 
rankel's  supporters,  like  Rapoport,  were  half 
bearted.     Frankel  but  once  published  a  brief  state- 
ment in  his  magazine,  in  which,  however,  he  failed 
hi    outspoken    exposition    of    his    views 
("Monatsschrift,"  1861,  pp.  i.v.iw  »,./.  i.    Thegeneral 
Jewish   public   remained   indifferent    to  the  whole 
controversy,  and  Frankel's  position  was  gradually 
strengthened  by  the  number  of  graduates  From  the 
seminary  n  Im  earned  reputations  as  scholars  and  as 
sentatives  of  conseri  ative  Judaism. 
Frankel  be  an  bis  literary  career  rather  bite.     His 
lirst  independent   publication  was  bis  work  on  the 
-li  oath,  "Die  Eidesleistung  bei  den  Juden  in 

Theol ig i-'  ber  und  I [istorischer  Be 
Literary  s-.iehung  "  (Dresden,  L840,2ded.  1847). 
Activity.    This  work  owed  its  origin  to  a  polit 

ical  question.  The  law  of  Aug.  16, 
1888,  bad  improved  the  [ >. >^ii i . »i i  of  the  Jews  in  Sax 
i  my.  but  still  discriminated  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 

oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  under  i litions  «  bich 

ed  i"  involve  the  supposition  that  a  Jew  could 
1 1 ■  > i  fully  be  trusted  in  liis  testimony  before  a  civil 
court.  Frankel  proved  thai  no  Jewish  doctrine 
justified  such  an  assumption,  and  owing  to  his  work 
a  new  regulation  (Feb.  13,  1840)  put  the  Jews  on 
the  same  basis  as  Christiana  as  regards  testimony  in 
0  rod  great  work  was  his  "  Historisch 

Kritische  Studien  zu  der  Septuaginta   Nebsl    Bei 
tr&gen  zu  den  Targumim :    Vorstudien  zu  der  Sep 
tuaginta"  (Leipsic,  1841)     To   the  same  categorj 
belong  three   later   works:    "Ueber    den    Einfluss 
der  Palastinensischcn   Exegese  auf  die  Alexandri 


nischi  Hermeneutik "  (Leipsic,  1851  .  "UeberPalBs- 
tinensische  und  Alexandrinische  Schriftforschung," 

published    in    the    program   for  the 

Septuagint  ci]'i  hiii,j     oi     the    Breslau     seminary 

Studies.      (Breslau,  1854);  " Zu  dem  Targum der 

Propheten "  (Breslau,  1872)  In  all 
these  works  it  was  bis  object  to  show  that  the  exegesis 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  with  it  that  of  the  early 
Church  Fathers,  was  dependent  on  Talmudic  exegi 
sis.  In  this  investigation  he  became  a  pioneer,  and 
many  <>f  his  disciples  followed  him  with  similar  in 
vestigations,  not  only  of  the  Septuagint,  bui  also  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  iv-hitta.  A  political  mo- 
tive was  involved  in  his  study  on  legal  procedure, 
"Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis  nach  Mosaisch-Talmud- 
ischem  Rcchte:  Ein  ll<  itrag  zur  Kenntnisdes  Mosa 
isch-Talmudischen  Criminal-  und  Civilrechts:  Xebst 
einer  Ghtersuchung  ilber  die  Preussische  Gesetz 
gebung  Hinsichtlich  des  Zeugnisses  der  Juden" 
(Berlin.  1846).  The  law  of  Prussia  discriminated 
againsl  the  Jew  s  in  so  far  as  the  test  imonj  of  a  Jew 
against  a  ( Ihristian  was  valid  only  in  civil  cases,  and 
in  these  only  whin  they  involved  a  sum  less  than 
fifty  tliul'Ts.  It  was  due  to  Frankel's  work,  which 
was  cited  as  an  authority  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  that 
the  new  law  of  July  23,  1M7  referring  to  the  Jews, 
abolished  this  discrimination. 

Frankel's  duties  as  professor  of  Talmudic  litera- 
ture showed  him  the  necessity  of  modern  scientific 

text  i ks  upon  rabbinical  literature 

Introduc-    and  archeology.     To  this  necessity  are 

tion.  to       due  his  introduction  to  the  Mishnah, 

Mishnah.      "Darke  ha  Mishnah"  (Leipsic,  1859), 

with  a  supplement  and  index  under 
the  title  "Tosafot  u  Mafteab  le-Sefer  Darke  ha 
Mishnah"  (1867).  Of  the  storm  which  this  book 
created  mention  has  been  made  already.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  attempts  at  a  systematized 
exposition  of  the  history  of  < : 1 1 1  >  rabbinical  litem 
ture  and  theology,  and  has  largely  inspired  subse- 
quent winks  of  that  kind,  as  those  of  Jacob  BrUll 
and  Isaac  11.  Weiss.  His  outline  of  rabbinical  mar- 
riage law,  "  Grundlinien  des  Mosaisch  Talmudischen 

l'.hen  ehts"  (Breslau,   I860)    was   likewise   meant   to 

serve  as  a  text  i k  on  that  subject,  as  was  also  his 

attempt  at  a  history  of  the  post-Talmudic  literature 
of  casuistry,  "Entwurf  einer  Geschichte  der  Liters 
tur  der  Nach  talmudischen  Responsen"  (Breslau, 
1865),  which,  however,  is  the  weakest  of  bis  works 
Frankel's  studies  in  the  kistorj  ol  Talmudic  liter 
ature  had  convinced  him  that  the  neglect  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  was  a  serious  drawback  in  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  development  of  Tal- 
mudii  lav  To  this  field  he  determined  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1870  he  published  his 
introduction  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  under  the 
title  "Mebo  ha  Ferushalmi"  (Breslau).  He  after 
ward  began  a  critical  edition  of  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud, with  a  commentary,  but  only  three  treatises 
bad  appeared,  Berakol  and  Peah  (Vienna,  1874)  and 
Demai  (Breslau  1875),  when  his  death  intervened. 
Hew  roie  frequently  for  the  two  magazines  which 

he  edited,   t  he  "  Zeitsehl  ill    Hit    die    Keliiridsc  11    Inter 

essen  des  Judenthums "  (Leipsic,  1844  16)  and  the 
"Monatssi  brift  b  gun  in  1851,  and  which  he  edited 
until  1868,  when  Qrai  i  bini  as  editor. 
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Though  a  s E  the  rationalistic  era  which  had 

two  of  its  intensesl  partizans,  Peter  Beer  and  Herz 
Homberg,  in  his  native  city,  Prankel  developed, 
partly  through  opposition  to  shallow  rationalism 
and  partly  through  the  romantic  environments  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Prague,  that  love  and  sympathy 
fur  the  past  that  made  him  the  typical  expounder 
of  the  historical  school  which  was  known  as  the 
•■  Etesian  school."  His  marriage  with  Rachel  Meyer 
was  childless. 

Bibliography:  Monatssdirtft,  1875,  pp.  9!  98,  145  148;  1876, 
pp.  I:.'  26;  Rabbinowitz, Rabbi Zeehariah  Fr<nihcl.  Warsaw, 
1898  1902  tin  Hebrew);    Menorah,  1901,  pp.  329-366.    Much 

-  material  fs  contained  in  Mimateschrlft,  1901,  towhicb  several 

of  his  disciples  t tributed,  and  which  contains  a  complete 

bibliography  of  FrankePs  writings  t>\  Brann  (pp.  336  352). 

s.  D. 

FRANKENBERG,  ABRAHAM  VON  :  Ger- 
man mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  friend,  and 
correspondent  of  Manasseh  lien  Israel.  He  was  a 
nobleman  and  the  most  influential  personage  in  the 
district  of  Oels  in  Silesia.  A  disciple  of  Jacob 
lii'ihme,  he  said:  "The  true  light  will  come  from  the 
Jews:  their  time  is  not  far  distant,"  etc.  He  also 
wrote:  "Ilelinei  liabent  fontes,  Grsci  rivus,  Latiui 
paludes"  (cited by  Gratz,  " Geschichte ").  He  wrote 
to  .Manasseh  ben  Israel  on  the  coming  glory  ami 
salvation  of  the  Jews;  and  his  mystic  writings  un- 
doubtedly influenced  his  countrymen.  As  a  token 
of  his  friendship,  Manasseh  presented  Frankenberg 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  bearing  the  emblem  of  a 
wanderer  ami  a  torch  (the  printer's  device  of  Manas- 
seh i.  and  the  circumscription  (in  Hebrew).  "Thy 
won!  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet"  (Ps.  cxix.  105). 

Bibliography:  Griltz,  Gesch.  x.  83,  an.l  note  '':  M.  Kayser- 
ting,  Menasse  i>>  "  tsracU  in  Jahrhuch  fUr  die  Gesch.  der 
Juden  und  den  Jitdenthums,  ii.  120,  and  note  109,  Leipsic, 
1861  :  Cat.  -tie//"-./'  "•.  //i>/.  Exh.  frontispiece. 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

FRANKENBURGER,  WOLF:  German  dep- 
uty; born  at  Obbach,  Bavaria,  June  <s.  1827;  died 
at  Nuremberg  July  Is.  1889.  While  a  student  at 
Wtlrzburg  he,  took  part  in  the  political  agitation  of 
1848,  ami  soon  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker  and  a  friend  of  the  people.  lie  began  to 
practise  law  in  Nuremberg  in  1861  ;  in  1869  lie  was 
'  lected  t"  the  Bavarian  Diet,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  until  his  death.  For  one  term  (1874-78) 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  taking 

as  such  an  especially  active  pari  in  the  discussions 
preci  ding  the  legal  reforms  of  that  period. 

Frankenburger,  after  the  beginning  of  the  Franco 

Prussian  war  (1870-71),  strongly  advocated  the 
union  of  the  southern  and  the  northern  states  of 
German}  ;  ami  H  lii  u,  alter  tin'  conclusion  of  peace, 
his  ability  and  rectitude  secured  for  him  the  po 
sition  of  Liberal  leader,  be  threw  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  against  the  sectionalism  of  the  Ba 
varian  Center  ami  in  favor  of  :,  strong  central  g<>\ 
ernment.  He  was  especially  well  qualified  to  ileal 
with  financial  questions,  ami  rendered  important 
services  as  regular  reporter  on  the  army  budget  tor 
iin  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives,  for  which 
services  the  king  rewarded  him  with  the  Michaels- 
orden  I.  ( llass 

Frankenburger  omitted   no  opportunity  to  cham 
pion  the  rights  of  his  coreligionists      [n  1880  he  was 


instrumental  in  abrogating  the  taxes  which,  in  many 
parts  of  Bavaria,  tin'  Jews  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  pastors  and  mayors.  These  taxes  had  many 
curious  names,  as"  Beichtgroschen, "  "  Schmattgeld," 
and  "  WOlfelsteuer,"  and  were  principally  of  the  nfl 
ture  of  surplice-fees  (" Stoyagebiihr ")  and  New 
Year's  gifts.  It  was  also  on  bis  motion,  which  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, that  the  sum  of  5,500  florins  for  the  betterment 
of  the  poorly  endowed  rabbinical  offices  of  Bavaria 
was  included  in  the  budget  of  April  11).  1872.  By 
this  measure  at  least,  the  semblance  of  state  consid- 
eration for  Jewish  worship  was  obtained. 

Bibliography:  Eckstein,  Die  Bajfrischen  Parlamentarier 
Jildischen  Glaubens  </m  Deutschen  Illicit.  1902);  Frdnl.- 
i.-r/n  r  Kuril  r.  July  Is,  1889. 

s.  A.  E. 

FRANKENHEIM,  MORITZ  LUDWIG : 
German  physicist ;  born  in  Brunswick  June  29, 
1801;  died  in  Dresden  Jan.  14, 1869;  educated  at  t  he 
gymnasia  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Braunschweig,  and 
the  Berlin  University  (Ph.  D.  1823).  Hewasprivat- 
docent  at  the  Berlin  University  (1826-27);  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  geography,  and  mathematics 
at  Breslau  University  (1827-50);  professor  there 
(1850).  He  wrote:  " Dissertatio  de  Theoria  Gaso- 
rum  et  Vaporum,"  Berlin,  1823;  "Populate  As 
tronomie,"  Brunswick,  1827-29;  "De  Crystallorum 
Cohaesione,"  Breslau,  1829;  "Die  Lehre  von  der 
Cohasion,"  ib.  1835;  "  Krystallisation  und  Amor- 
phic,"*?). 1852;  and  "Zur  Krystallkunde.  I.  Charac- 
teristiken  der  Krystalle,"  Leipsic,  1869;  also  nu- 
merous papers  iu  various  professional  journals. 

Bibliography  :  Poggendorff.  Biogravh  lech-  ZAterarischt  B 
Handwdrterb.  i.  ;m<l  >ii..  s.r.;   Le  Iioi.  Gesch.  <i<i    Evan- 

nelisclu  ii  ./'"/'  amission,  part  j..  p.  215. 
s.  N.  D. 

FRANKENTHAL,  ADOLPH  L.  :  United 
States  consul  at  Pern.  Switzerland;  born  July  1, 
1851,  at  LObeck,  Germany.  Frankenthal  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  received  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  the 
local  rabbi.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
commercial  life  in  Hamburg.  Five  years  later 
(1871)  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  business  asa  mer- 
chant. He  soon  took  an  active  part  in  public  life, 
especially  in  Jewish  circles,  being  particularly  promi- 
nent in  various  Jewish  orders.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
which  position  he  still  (1903)  holds. 

a.  F.  T.   II 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN  :  City  in  the 
Prussian  provinceof  Hesse  Nassau,  Germany.  The 
date  of  the  organization  of  its  Jewish  community  is 
uncertain.  Probably  no  Jews  were  living  in  Frank- 
fort at  the  time  Of  the  first  and  second  Crusades,  as 

the  citj  is  not  mentioned  among  the  places  where 
Jews  were  persecuted,  although  references  occur  to 
persecutions  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Mayence 

and  Worms.  A  Jew  of  Frankfort  is  mentioned  in 
Connection  with  the  sale  of  a  house  at  Cologne  be- 
tween 1175  and  1191.  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  rabbi  at 
Mayence  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  says 

thai  then'  Were  not  then  ten  adult  Jews  in  Frank- 
fort,       The     first     reliable    information     concerning 
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Frankforl  Jews  dates  from  [241.  on  Maj  2  i  ol  which 

\  ear  Is"  Hebrews  were  killed  during  a  riot  and  many 

Bed,  this  being  the  firs)  "Judenschlacht."     As  the 

affair  wps  di  trimental  to  the  income  oi  the  emperoi 

lie  was  incensed  .with  tin    citj  for  seven  years,  and 

IviiiL'  Conrad  IV.  did  nol   forgive  the  citizens  until 

May  6,  1346.     The  emperor  distributed  so  liberall} 

among   the   princes  and  his  retainers  the   income 

he  derived  from  the  Jews  thai  be  had  nothing  lei 

for  liimsi  li  ;   j  el    the   Jew  s  remained 

In  the        under  his  protection.     In   1286  King 

Thirteenth  Rudolf  pledged   to    Counl    Adolf  of 

Century.      Nassau    20    marks    yearly    from    the 

income  derived    from  the   Prankforl 

When  Adolf  was  made  king  under  the  title 

of  -  Adolf  of  Nassau."  he  pledged  these  20  marks  to 

the  knight  Gottfried  of  Merenbergi  1292    and  thelat- 


a  crime  and  cruelly  persecuted,  and  inanj  tied  The 
king  then  confiscated  the  houses  and  other  propi 
of  the  fugitives,  and  sold  them  to  the  municipal  coun- 
,  ii  for  8,000  pounds  of  hellers.  Those  that  returned 
had  their  property  restored  to  them;  and,  as  the 
Jews  had  been  treated  unjustly,  the  king  promised 
M"i  to  punish  them  again,  but  to  1"-  content  with 
the  verdict  of  the  municipal  council.  The  Jews 
were  required,  however,  to  paj  to  the  king  a  new 
impost .  i  he  "  goldene  <  Ipferpfennig 

During  the  Black  Death (1349)  the  Jewsof  Fran! 
fort  were  again  persecuted.  A1  the  beginning  of 
these  outbreaks  the  circumspect  Carl  IV.,  who 
feared  for  his  income,  pledged  the  Jews  to  the  city 
for  mure  than  15,000  pounds  of  hellers,  stipulating 
thai  he  would  redeem  them,  which  he  never  did. 
Tin-  Flagellants,  on  coming  to  Frankfort,  destroyed 


Plan  ol  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maln  In  1552.    Star  Sbows  Position  ol  Jewish  Quarter. 

Men:  'I  :       :  '  ■  .  I 


ter  again  pledged  I  marks  of  this  sum  to  the  knight 

Beinrich  of  Bachsenhausen.     King  Adolf  also 

25  marks  to  Gottfried  of  Eppstein  as  a  hereditary 

fief;  and  from  1297  he  ga>  e  800  i ks  yearly  of  the 

tax  to  the  Archbishop  of  Maj  em  e,  adding  i< 
this  sum  500  pounds  of  hellers  in  1299.  As  early  as 
L80S  the  archbishop   pledged    100   marks  ol    ihis 

int,  and  thus  the  Jews  of  the  citj  of  Frankforl 
became  subject  to  the  archbishop.     The  emp 

icr.  attempted  to  exacl  still  n nej  from 

the  Jews,  and  ii  was  due  only  to  the  resistance  of  the 
city  thai  King  Adolf  did  nol  aucceed  in  1292  in  ob- 
taining from  them  the  sum  required  for  his  coronation. 

The    .lews  were    SUbjCCl     UOt     Onlj     I"    I  he  (111  pen  >r 

and  to  the  archbishop,  but  also  to  the  city;  in   1881 

King    Ludwig   recoi inded   his   "beloved    Kam 

merknechte"  to  the  protection  of  the  municipality. 
Under  Ludwic  the  Frankforl  .lews  were  accused  of 


nearly  the   entire  community,   the  .lews  in    their 

distress  setting   fire  to  their  own   houses.      Their 

property  was  confiscated  by  the  coun- 

In  the        oil   by  way  of  indemnity.     Jews   re 

Fourteenth  turned  to  Frankforl   very  gradually. 

Century.      In   1854   Carl  l\.  renewed  his  pledge 

l(i  I  he  city  ;  three  years  later  I  he  A  n  I] 

bishop  of  Mayence  again  advanced  his  claims,  bul 

i  he  Je«  a  and   t  he  council  ca to  an  agreement 

with  him  in  1858.  In  1867  the  i  ity  was  again  in  full 
possession  ol  the  income  derived  from  the  Jews,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  occasionally 
levying  extraordinary  taxes;  for  example,  Sigis 
mund  (1414)  exacted  a  contribution  from  the  .lews 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

'The    Jews    were    iiinler    the    j  urisi  lid  inn    of    the 

municipal  council,     Beginning  with  1 188,  pri\  il 
("  Juden8tttttigkei ten  ")  were  issued  that   bad  to  be 
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renewed  every  three  years.  The  Jews  lived  origi- 
nally in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  this  part  of  the 
city  being  necessary  for  their  c raerce;  but  Chris- 
tians also  lived  there.  Hence  it  was  a  hard  blow  t" 
the  former  when  they  were  forced  (1462)  to  settle 
outside  t  He  old  city  ramparts  and  the  moat.    At 


Medal  Commemorating  the  Great  Fire  in  the  "  Judengasse" 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1711. 

first  the  city  built  their  dwellings,  but  later  they 
were  required  to  erect  their  own  houses.  The  "Ju- 
dengasse "  originally  consisted  merely  of  one  row  of 
bouses;  and  when  this  became  overcrowded,  a  part 
of  the  moat  was  tilled  in,  and  houses  were  built  upon 
the  new  ground  thus  obtained.  There  were  three 
gates  in  the  street:  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
center.  The  cemetery  of  the  community,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Fischerfeld,  and  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1300,  but  a 
tombstone  dated 
July.  1272,  has 
been  preserved. 
\iih  mg  i  he  com- 
munal buildings 
were  the  syna- 
gogue (called 
also  t  he  "  Juden- 
schule"),  the 
"J  u  d  e  n  b  ad- 
stube,"  thc".Iu- 

den  -Taii/hans" 
or  "Spielhaus," 
and  the  hospital. 
The  Jewish  in- 
habitants were 
more  numerous 
in  theearh 
of  the  commu- 
nity  than    later 

on:  in  1241  they  numbered  about  200;  in  1357  there 
were  12  tax  paying  families;  from  1357  to  1379,  not 
more  than  14  on  the  average;  from  1401  to  1450,  an 
average  of  12;  while  in  1473  there  were  IT  families. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  number 
of  the  Frank  foil  Jews  was  considerably  increased 
by  emigrants  from  Nuremberg  (1498) ;  and  Frank- 
fort took  the  place  of  Nuremberg  as  the  leading 
Jewish  community  in  the  empire.     This  is  seen  in 


]'.ii:k  linent  of  the  "  J udenordiiung  "  by  Frankfort  Jews. 

(From  s, 'ini.lt,  "Judlsche  Mtrikwurdigkeilen,"  1714-1".) 


the  numerous  requests  made  by  Other  cities  to  the 
magistrates  of  Frankfort  for  information  concerning 
their  method  of   procedure  in  cases  affecting  .bus 
(see  Neustadt  in   "Zeitschrift  fllr  Geschichte  der 
Judenin  Deutschland,"  i.  190).    Civil  cases  were  de- 
cided by  a  commission  of  twelve,  with  the  chief  rabbi 
at    its  head.      The  reports  of  this  commission  from 
L645  to  1808  ate  in  the  archives  of   the  community. 
In  1509  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  confiscation  of 
their  Hebrew  books  by  Pfefferkokn,  who  arrived 
in  the  city   with  an  imperial  edict ; 
From  the     on  April  10,  1510,  they  were  obliged 
Fifteenth    to  surrender  all  their  books,  which 
to  the  were  not  restored  to  them  until  June 

Seventeenth  0,  after  they  had  sent  a  special  em- 
Century,  bassy  to  the  emperor.  In  1525  the 
impending  danger  of  expulsion  was 
averted  by  the  municipal  council ;  but  the  Jews  were 
restricted  in  their  commerce,  and  were  forbidden  to 
build  their  bouses  higher  than  three  stories.  Al- 
though this  measure  crowded  them  more  closely, 
there  were  43  Jewish  families  in  Frankfort  in  151:1, 
and  454  in  1012.  (A  list  of  these  families  was  pub- 
lished in  1014;  2d  ed.,  Mayence,  1078;  republished 
in  the  "Israelit,"  Aug.  17,  1899). 

Hard  times  were  now  approaching.  In  1612  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort  suffered  much  on  account  of  some 
persons  who  were  heavily  indebted  to  them,  chief 
among  these  being  Fettmii.ch.  On  Aug.  22,  1014. 
these  men  headed  an  attack  on  the  Jews'  street. 
sweeping  away  everything  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
hours;  and  the  unfortunate  Jews,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  cemetery,  begged  for  permission  to  de- 
part. On  the  following  day  1,380  Jews,  glad  to  have 
saved  even  their  lives,  left  t  lie  city  and  went  to  Offen- 
bach, Hanau,  and  llochst.  The  synagogue  as  well 
as  the  Torah-serolls  was  destroyed,  and  the  cemetery 

was  desecrated. 
When  the  (in 
peror  heard  of 
the  affair  he  pro- 
scribed Fett- 
milch;  but  the 
Jews  were  not 
brought  back 
until  Feb..  1010, 
when  theirs!  reel 
was  placed  un- 
der the  protec- 
tion of  the  em- 
peror and  the 
empire,  as  an- 
nounced in  a  no 
tice  affixed  to 
each  of  the  three 
gates.  By  1618 
there  were  870 
families,  living  in  195  houses,  of  which  1 1 1  lay  to  the 
right  of  the  Bornheimerp forte,  and  84  to  the  left.  The 
houses  were  of  wood,  with  stone  foundations,  and 
were  named  according  to  signs  suspended  in  front. 

The  names  were  those  of  animals  [e.g.,  OX,  duck, 
wild  duck),  of  fruits  (apple,  red  apple),  of  trees 
(fir,  elder,  nut),  or  of  miscellaneous  objects  (tongs, 
scales,  winecup);  but,  sometimes  a  house  was  named 
simply    from    the    color    of    the    shield,    e.g.,    red 
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=  "Rothschild";     black  —  "Schwarzschild," 
The  main  synagogue  was  built  in  1462;   a  smaller 
one  was  erected  in  1603.     Among  the  other  commu- 
nal buildings  were  the  batli,  to   the  easl   of  thi 
synagogue,  ih<-  dance  house,  the  ini  ;hter- 

bouse,  the  bake!  d  the  hospital. 

With  their  return  to  Frankfort  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  that  city  begins.     They  were 
still  debarred  from  acquiring  real  estate,  but  they 
ed  .    even     accept  ts   as 

pledges.     Tlir  rah'  of  interest,  formerly  as  hi 
24  per  cent,  was  now  reduced  to  8  per  cent.     As  the 
unredeemed   pledges  were  sold,   traffic  in    second 

hand  g Is  arose,  which  was  further  stimulated  by 

the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  t<>  sell 
new  goods.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  deal  in 
spices,  provisions,  weapons,  cloth,  and  (from  1634) 
corn.  But  in  spite  of  these  interdictions  their  com- 
idually  increased.  During  the  Thirty 
Fears'  war  the  Jews  fared  no  worse  than  their 
neighbors.     In  1694  there  wire  41  ■*>  Jewish  fami- 


4^1  ^t  ■  ■   ^^H 

i 

fflfl 

■  ^  fin  m 

The  "Neua  hule,"  Franktort-on-tbe-Maln. 

(Aftrr  an  old  p 

lies;  of  these,  109  persons  were  ei        edasmoney- 

lenders  and  dealers  in  second  hand  g Is;  106  dealt 

in  ill  ■  lothes,  and  trimmings;   '.'1  in 

ami  provisions;  '■>  retailed  wine  and  beer;   3  were 
innki  id  2  bad  restaurants.     Besides  I 

there  were  the  communal  officials. 

The  importance  and  Btatusof  the communil 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  indicated 

by  the  gracious  reception  accorded  to 

In  the       the  deputation  that  offered  presents 

Eighteenth  to  Joseph   I.  mi  his  visit   to   Heidel- 

Century.     berginl702.      On  Jan.  14, 1711 

which   broke    out    in    the    hoi 

Rabbi    Naphtali  Cohen  destroyed    the  synagogui 

ther  with  m  ii  ;■    I  he  w  bole  Judengasse.     The 

rabbi   was  accused  of  having  caused   the   Ore  by 

cabalistic   means,  and  was  forced  to  leave  thecity. 

The  8,000  homeless  Jews  found  shelter  either  in  the 

e  or  «  ith  compassionate  <  Ihristians,     The 

igogue  and  the  dwelling  houses  were  speedily 

rebuilt,  and   the  Btreet  was  widened  si\  feet,     In 

1718  the  community  issued  i Ii'  I  against  luxury. 

From  Kiss  onward  the  "  Residenten,"  or  repn  enta 
lives  of  the  community  of  Frankfort    al    Vienna, 
were  accorded  official  recognition.   In  1  T'J  1  pari  of  the 
Judengasse  wasagain  destroyed  by  fire.     About  the 
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same  period  conflicts  with  the  Shabbethaians  caused 
excitement  in  the  community.  In  consequence  of 
the  denunciation  of  a  baptized  Jew  the  edition  oi 
the  Talmud  published  at  Frankfort  and  Amsterdam 
between  the  years  1714  and  1721  was  confiscated; 
and  certain  prayer  books  were  likewise  seized  on 
.el  of  the  "Alenu"  prayer.  The  books  were 
restored,  however,  on  Aug.  1, 1753,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Moses  Harm. 

The  middle  of  the  century  was  marked  by  the  dis 
sensions  between  the  Kami  and  Kulp  parties.  The 
Eulp  parly,  to 
which  many  in- 
fluential men 
belonged,  en- 
deavored to 
harmonize  the 
ancient  c<  institu- 
tion of  the  com- 
m  unit  y  w  i  t  h 
new  measures 
for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  but 
their  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  the 
wealthy  Kami 
family,  whose 
influence  was 
p  red  i)  in  in  a  nt 
both  in  the  get 
eminent  of  the 
community  and 
among  the  peo- 
ple. In  1  Tot)  the 
two  panies  ef- 
fected a  compro- 
mise, which  was, 
however,  of  but 
short  duration. 
The  community 
was  further  ex- 
cited by  .lima 
t  h  a  n  E  y  b  e  - 
sell  lit  z's  amulet 
controversy.  Iu 
1756  the  Jewsre- 
:eived  permis- 
sion to  leave 
their  street  ill 
urgent  cases  on 
Sundays  and 
feast  clays  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  physi- 
cian or  a  barber  or  of  mailing  a  letter,  but  they 
wen-   required  to  return  by  the  shortest  way.    In 

1766  the  Cleve  divorce  controversy  began  to  ex- 
cite the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  also.  At  the  cor- 
onation of  Joseph  II.  the  Frankfort  Jews  were 
permitted  for  the  first  time  to  appear  in  public, 
when  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (May 
28,  1764).  The  community  of  Frankfort  rendered 
great  service  in  suppressing  Eisenmenger's  "F.ni- 
decktes  Judenthum,"  confiscating  all  the  i 
in  1700.  Eisenmengi  r  sued  the  community  for 
30,000  gulden.  Although  in-  lost  his  case,  pro- 
ceedings wen-  several  times  renewed  with  the  aid 
of  King  Frederick   I.  of    Prussia,  and  only  in    IT;:: 


Interior  of  the  "  Neuschule, 

i  \t!*r  an  Old 


was  the  community  finally  released  from  all  claims 
brought  by  Eisenmenger's  heirs. 

In  1753  there  wen-  '.'ill  houses,  built  on  botli  sidi  - 
of  tin-  .lews'  street.  On  May  20,  1774,  a  tire  des- 
troyed 21  dwellings,  and  the  homeless  again  found 
shelter  in  the  houses  of  Christians.  When  their 
s  were  rebuilt  the  Jews  endeavored  to  remain 
outside  of  the  ghetto,  hut  were  forced  to  return  by 
a  decree  of  Feb.  13,  1776.  One  hundred  and  forty 
houses  on  the  Jews'  street  were  destroyed  by  tire 
when  the  French  bombarded  (lie  city  in  1796. 

The  cemetery, 
as  stated  above, 
is  situated  on  the 
old  Fischerfeld. 
In  1349  the  cem- 
etery was  en- 
closed within 
the  city  moat 
and  walls,  which 
were  fort  i  lied 
with  jetties.  Be- 
ginning wit  h 
1424  the  neigh 
boring  commu- 
□ities  also  buried 
their  dead  there: 
but  th is  privi- 
lege was  with- 
drawn by  tin- 
magistrate  in 
1505.  When 
Frankfort  was 
besieged  during 
the  interregnum 
in  1552,  a  garri- 
son with  cannon 
was  stationed  in 
the  cemetery, 
and  an  attempt 
was  even  made 
to  force  the 
Jews  to  sink  the 
tombstones  and 
to  level  the 
ground;  but 
against  this  they 

protested    suc- 
cessfully (July 
15,  1552).     Dur- 
ing   the     Fett- 
milch  riots  the  whole  community  spent  the  night 
of  Sept.  1,   1614,   in  the  cemetery,   prepared    for 
death,  and  thought  themselves  fortu- 
The  uate    when    they    were    permitted    to 

Cemetery,     leave  the  city  through  the  Fischerfeld 
-an-  on  the  following  afternoon.     In 
1640   a  dispute   in   regard   to   passage   through   the 
cemetery    was  decided   iu  favor  of  the  Jews.      The 

community  occasionally  paid  damages  to  Christians 
who  were  injured  by  the  oxen  ("bekorim":  the 
first  born  that  may  not  be  used;  comp.  Ex.  xiii. 
;ii  which  grazed  within  the  cemetery  walls.  In 
1694  a  neighboring  garden  was  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  cemetery.  During  tin- 
great   fire   of   1711    the   Jews   sought   refuge  with 
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all  their  possessions  among  the  tombs  of  the 
fathers.  The  communal  baking-ovens,  which  be 
fore  the  Are  were  behind  the  synagogui  wi  re  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  site  acquired  in  1694.    Tin 1\  build- 

iug  preserved  . 
from  the  flames 
whs  the  hospital 
for  the  poor,  near 
I  he  it  m  it  en  . 
behind  it  an 

r  hospital 
was  buill  in  1715 
to  replace  the 
i>ii'-  in  the  Ju- 
dengasse  that 
had  been  des 
t  r  n  v  e  'I  .      A 

liter-house 
for  poultry 
Ore-station  were 

d  betw een 
the  ovens  and 
the  cemetery. 
The  fire-station 
existed  down  to 
1882;  the  - 
the  ovens  is  no'n 

red  by  the 
handsome  build- 
ing of  the  Sick 
Fund,  and  thai 
of  the  Solzplatz 
and  the   e  i 

in  the  Philanthropin  schoolhouse.  On  the  site  ol 
the  two  hospitals  the  Neue  Gemeinde  Synagoge  was 
built  in  1883.  The  cemetery,  covering  more  than  five 
acres,  was  closed  in  1828;  its  epitaphs  have  been  pub 
Ashed  by  Dr.  M.  Horovitz. 
The  end  of  0  enth  century  marks  anew 

bi  Ji ■■.-.  -  "i    Frankfort.     In  1796  thej  re 

.1  permission  to  liveamong  Christians.     In  181 1 


iM  i 


Permit  Granted  to  a  Frankfort  Jew  to  View  tbel  orunation  Procession  ol  I 

I!..  1790. 

(In  it..  C.  H.  Bjarri  gaard,  Ni  n   I 


Medal  Struck  In  Coi n itlon  ol  the  Erection  "I  the  Frank- 
fort Synagogue  In  1858. 

the  prince- primate  granted  them  full  civic  equality, 
[n  1809  they  were  already  scattered  throughout  the 
city  and  bad  taken  surnames.     A  reaction  bowev<  i 
came  in  1816,  when  the  city,  on  regaining  its  anion 


omj  .  c pletely  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  munic- 
ipal government.     In   1819  there  were  riots  to  the 
cry  of  "Hep  hep  I",  and  the  magistrate  disi  u    ed  thi 
■  stricting  the  number  of  Ji  n  -  to  nol 

more    than   500 
families  and  of 

i  g  n  ing  to 
them  a  special 
pan  of  the  city. 
I       e   schenn  s, 

however,    w  e  re 

nol  carried  into 
In  1853 
the  civic  lights 
of  the  Jews  were 
enlarged,  and  in 
1861  all  restric- 
tions were  re 
moved.  The 
synagogue  that 
had  been  rebuilt 
after  i  be  fire  of 

1711    in    the  Ju- 

deng  a  sse  n  as 
torn  down  in 
1854,  and  a  new 
synagogue  was 
erected  on  the 
site  (1855  60). 
The  syna 
on  the  Bi 
platz  was  conse- 
crated in  1882. 
The  Israelii  isehe  Religionsgesellschaft,  an  independ 
mi  congregation  founded  in  1851  (incorporated 
1900),  buill  a  sj  nagogue  in  1858,  and  enlarged  it  in 
1874.  In  1817  there  were  in  Frankfort  4,809  Jews; 
in  1858,  5,780;  in  1871,  10,009;  in  1880,  13,856;  in 
1890,  17,479;  and  in  1900,  22,000  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  288,  189. 

The  following   rabbis  and  scholars  of  Frankfort 
may  be  mentioned ; 

Simeon  Darsban,  author  ol  "  Valkuj  Shlm'onl." 

Uexandei  SO  jlln,  author  ot  tb ilectlon  "Aguddah." 

It.   Is; i>.   Nathan,  a  victim  ol  tbe  Hrst  "  Judenschlacht " 

11241 

Anselm,  1288. 

Abrabam  ol  Hanau,  1832. 

Gumprecbt,  mo  it  \  r  In  I34S 

Josepb  Lampe,  13B  I 

Asber,  18!  1. 

m.  ii  b.  Samuel  ol  Nordfa  lusei  .  took  part  In  the  conven- 

tion "f  rabbis  al  Mayence  In  1881. 

BOssIln  ol  Speyer,  1384, 

Nathan  I  evl,  1480  80. 

Simon  Cohen,  a  relative  •■(  Moses  Mlnz. 

Israel  Rbelnbacb  ;  held  office  till  1605. 

Isaac  b.  Bllaklm;  look  pari  lu  tbe  convention  ol  rabb 
In  IM'.'. 

Napbtall  i  reves,  autbor. 

HerzTn  of  the  preceding;  also  an  autbor. 

Akii-.'i  Frankfurt;  wldel}  known  asapreacher;  died  In  1597. 
Lews  i'    Bezalel,  chief  rabbi  "t  Prague,  delivered  the  funeral 
I 

n  ol  Aschaffenburg,  autbor  ol  a  Bupercommentan  to 
Rasbl's  Pentateuch  commentary;  lived  al  Frankfort  until  his 
death. 

Ella  Loanz,  pupil  "f  Aklba  Frankfurt :  wrote  n  >"iil'.  "  Strell 

Zwlscben  Wasser  und  Weln,"  to  tbe  lodyol  "Dietrich  von 

lici'ii."  an.  I  many  other  works  ;  was  a  native  ol  Frankfort. 

Ellezer  Treves. 

Abraham  Napbtall  Herz  Levi. 
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Samuel  b.  Bliezerol  Friedberg.  dnrlng  whose  incumbency  the 

moTimportant  event  was  the  convention  ol  rabbis  held  at 

rHu^^caUed-omnWortinl^jwenttoPraKue 

in  ,;!•':"    He  was  the  author  ol  the  cabalistic  worn     SheneLu- 

>}'V"-X"'^  Hahn,  author  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  liturgy 

J,  wi,htl„.,1.lli,f  phase,  of  religious  life;  officiated  up  to  the 

time  of  his  death  In  1637. 

Samuel  Hildesheim ;  elected  in  WIS.  „.„,.v»a»itar 

Petnahlah  ■  elected  1632;  author  of  the-  cabalistic  work     Sefer 

'  lu.-Kawwaiio,."  wind,  relates  the  events  in 

Rabbis  and  connection  with  the  FettmUch  riot,  an.   wind. 

Scholars,      was  a,,,„'„ve,l  by  F.lhanan   Helen,  author  of 

the  "Megillat  Winz." 
Hayyim  Cohen  ol  Prague,  grandson  of  Lewa  b.  Bezalel,  offi- 

^abS'HurwiU,  son  of  Isaiah  Hurwitz;  elected  in  UK 
He  was  theauthor  of  "Waweha-'Ammudim,"  the  introduction 

SuSSSrt "work     1„  1643  he  went,  like  his  predecessor,  to 
PMe&  Schiff,  author  of  novellas  to  the  Talmud ;  born  at  Frank- 


Moses  Frankfurter,  author  ol  a  commentary  to  the iMeHlta. 
Joseph  b.  Moses  Kossmann,  author  ol  "  Noheg  ke-Zon  \  osef," 
a  work  on  the  ritual  ol  the  community  of  E^mkfort 
Pethahiah  b.  David  Lida,  who  issued  in  1721  at  Frankfort  his 

father's  -  Yad  Kol  Bo."    The  book  was  confiscated,  hut  w a-  „- 
stored  with  the  approval  of  several  professors  and  preachers. 

Naphtali  Cohen's  successors  in  the  rabbinate  of 
Frankfort  were  as  follow  s : 

Abraham  Broda  ol  Prague;  died  in  1717;  famous  both  as  a 

wiiier  and  as  a  scholar.  ».i„_  *„ 

,,,.„„    coben   ropers  of   Prague:  called  from  Coblenz  to 

Frankfort.    He  was  noted  for  his  many  pupils,  and  foi    his 

learned  correspondence,  wind,  is  included  ..,  the  responsa  col- 

lertion  "  Sheb  Ya'akob."     He  1 ame  involved  in  the  current 

controversies  in  regard  to  Shabbethaism. 

Hb^oshua  Falk  ,174,  o,b;  known  b,  Talmudists, hroug hbte 
valuable  Talmud  commentary  "Pene  Yehosbua  ,  and  to  histo- 
rian" through  his  conflict  with  Jonathan  EybescbOtz.  During 
Ms  rabbinate  occurred  the  Kann-Knlp  controversy  mentioned 
above.  Kulp-s  party  was  opposed  to  the  rabbi  and  sided  w  th 
Eybeschutz.  Falk  bad  to  leave  the  city  In  consequence  ol  this 
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fort  in  1605 ;  died  while  rabbi  ol  Fulda  in  1641,  just  after  he  had 
been  called  to  the  rabbinate  ol  Prague:  was  buried  at  Frank- 

°Mendel  Barr  ol  Cracow;  elected  in  1644;  died  in  1666.  He 
was  a  pupil  ol  Joel  Sirkes,  and  inclined  toward  the  Cabala. 
.mong  bis  prominent  pupils  were  Hayyim  Jair  Bacharach  and 

'  laron  Samuel  Kaidanowerol  Wllna;  called  to  Frankfort  to 

„,,;  .  ,...,  .,„  to  I  racow  in  1677.  He  was  the  author  of  Birkat 
ha-Zebah  "  commentary  to  s treatises  of  the  Talmud. 

[saiah  Hurwitz,  son  ol  Sbabbethai  Hurwitz,  and  grandson  of 
Isaiah  Hurwltz.  David Grflnhut.  cabalist.  cited  by  Eiseniuenger 
andSchudt,  was  his  contemporary.    Hurwitz  went  to  Posen 

Samuel  b.  ?ebi  ol  Ci vi  ;  elected  1690.    He  added  valuable 

references  to  the  Frankfort  edttion  ol  the  Talmud  (1721).  His 
BOD  Judah  Aryeb  I."b.  known  as  a  writer,  was  associate  rabbi; 
Lob's  father-in-law,  Samuel  Schotten,  though  rabbi  at  Darm- 
stadt was  living  al  Franktorl  as  -Klaus"  rabbi,  and  afler 
Samuel  h.  ZeWs  death  H7u;ti  he  became  president  of  the  rab- 

Napntali  Cohen;  called  In  1704.  Asstated  above,  he  was  ac- 
cused ol  having  caused  the  Ore  ol  L711,  and.  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  he  wandered  about  for  mam  years. 


disturbance.    He  died  at  Offenbach  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  75,  and 

";;!:"s';;'nnFMoses"uapp,and  Nathan  Baas  took  chargeof 
the  rabbinate  until  1758.  Maas  was  the  real  leader  in  the  con- 
troversy in  which  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  engaged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  divorce  granted  at  Cleve  (referred  to  above),  as 
liN  iininit'ii  was  authoritative. 

blSm jjssa; elected tol759;diedtol768.  Hew^ano^ 
,,,,.  Taia.ud.st,  and  the  author  of  " Birkat  Abraham    ;  to  also 

studied  , Heine.    Maas  again  acted  as  deputy ^rabbl from  1769 

M  L771;  he  is  also  known  through  his  commentary  to  two  trea- 

"5&2?£2S&  elected  X771;  died  1805.  He  was  the  author 
OI"Hafla<ah"andotherTal lie  works.    Prominent  scholars 

were  a.  that    ti,„e  living  at   Frankfort:   among  then.  1.    . 
schener   who  became  rabbi  at   Hayence,  and  Nathan  Adl.  r.  a 
^,':;  rnuahst.  who  gathered  abou,   bim  a  group  o    men    h 
.„, ,„„,,,.,,  ,,,  introduce  Hasldism  into  Frankfort,    ihe.oui.u 

1     v„b  ■onsentof  the   rabbi,  soon   found  It   .recess,      to 

"Jll'eedagau.sHdier.    Hurwitz  also  opposed theschoolol  Men- 

'"n;;:!';!„urwi.z.srn  ol  Pbtaeas  Hurwitz;  ^ed  Sept .8.1817. 

He  I  as  the  author  of  several  haggad.e  and  halakic  works. 
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Leopold  Stein;  elected  1814;  officiated  down  to  1862;  also 
known  as  poet  and  ■■■. 

Abraham  G  »n  Raphael  H  r,  Nehemlafa 

Brull.  M.  Horovltz,  and  Rudolph  1'lau  In  the 

cted  i"  the  onlce  in  1908. 

Among  the  philanthropic  institutions  oi   Frank- 
fort the  following  are  important : 
Arbawa  (Verein  zi     B 


lie  in  the  '  Crankfort-on-the-Hain. 

*  phot^irfiph.) 

ten  der  Israeli  elnde  '  1845). 

I'.ikkiir  II oil 

H. -I1  education  "f  poorboj 

laravon  Rothscblld'scbe  Stlftung 
Philau-        (1870;  hospital,  I8i 
thropic  In-       Gumpertz'scbes Slechenhaus    1888). 
stitutions.       israelltiscbe  Rellglonsscbule  (1890). 

[sraelltlscbe  Volksschule 
[sraeliUsche  Walsenanstatl    Founded  is::ti. 
Uraelitlscber  Bulfsverein  (1888). 
(sraelitlscber  Eranken-1  nterstQtzunfni  Verein    i- 
larai  rauen-Krankenbaus  ,;i ;   hospital. 

Israelltlscbes  Gemelnde-Hospltal  1 1875). 


Iltlscbes  Klnderbospltal. 
be  Hausbaltungsscbule. 
Klndergart 

in  Zion,  Palastlnensiscber  Hultsvi 
M  idi '  i  nstill    1877  - 

Re  lis  israelitlscben    Gei  Philanthropic; 

Isenheimer  1804) 
bule  der  Israelitlscben  ReUgionsgeseUschatl 
tVal     nstiftung    1874). 
Suppenanstalt  fur  israelltiscbe  Anne. 
Vereln  zur  Beforderung  der  Randwerke. 
□  fur  jQdlscbe  Erankenptli  gerlnnen. 
VersoHnings-Anstalt  flu*  Israellten  (1 

Wais us  des  (sraelltlschen  Frauenverelns     184"  .  and  a 

"Stlftungen"  established  (or  various  pur- 

For  Jewish  physicians  see   Horovitz,  "Jttdische 

Aer/tc  - 

Bibliography:  Kriegk,  BUrgerzwisti  ;  Stobbe.  THt  Juden  in 

DeiUschiand,  Brunswick,  1866 ;  Karl  Bucher,  Du    BevOlke- 

iHfurtrttm-Main,  Tubingen,  1886 ;  Horovitz, 

en;    Idem,    InschrlfU  n    ri  -    AlU  n 

Frtednofs  .  .  .  zu  Frankfurt,  Frankfort,  [901;  Scbudt,J«- 

\ferckwurdigkeiten,  Frankfurt.  1714  17;    Baerwald, 

DerAlti  Friedhnf  del  Tsraclitischen  Gemeindi  tuFrank- 

furt,1883;   Horovitz,  Dh  Fra7ikfurter  Rabbinerversamm- 

lungvom  Jahre  1S0S,  lb.  1897;  Frankfurta  Israel.  VoUcs- 

Katender,  1882  el  seq. 

a.  A.   F. 

Typography:    The  law  of  this  free  city  that 

no  Jew  should  establish  a  printing-house  there, 
greatly  impeded  tin  development  of  Hebrew 
typography  in  Frankfort.  .Many  books  pub- 
M  bed  there,  especially  prayer-books,  appeared 
without  place  of  publication  or  publisher's  name. 
Owing  to  this  restriction  the  printing  requirements 
■  ii'  Frankfort  were  in  large  measure  met  by  Jewish 
presses  established  in  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, as  Hanau,  Homburg,  Offenbach,  and  ROdel- 
heim.  the  last  named  place  being  specially  notable. 

Besides  the  local  wants  of   Frankfurt  there  was  the 

yearly    fair  which  was    practically   the  center  of 

the  German-Jewish  1 k  trade.     In  a  measure  the 

j  of  the  above  four  towns  were  reallj  intended 
to  supply  the  fair  trade  of  Frankfort, 

According  to  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  ii.  1385),  the 
history  of  Hebrew  typography  at  Frankforl  on-the 
.Main  begins  with  1625,  in  which  year  selih»t  were 
printed  there.  But  Steinsehneider  and  Cassel  de- 
clare this  statement  doubtful.  The  chronogram  of 
a  i -Main  prayer-book  seems  to  Bhow  that  it  was 
printed  therein  1656,  Ian  this  chronogram  is  known 
only  from  references  to  il  in  a  second  edition  printed 

at  Amsterdam  in  1658("Cat,  Bodl."  Nos.  21  III.  2153). 

It  may  he  said  with  certainty,  however,  that  Hebrew 
printing  began  in  Frankfort  not  later  than  1662, 
when  the  Pentateuch  with  a  German  glossary  was 
printed.    The  I ks  printed  al  Frankfort  up  to  1676 

do  not  hear  any  printer's  name. 

From    tin-  Mar    1 1 '. 7 7    till    the    beginning  of   the 
eighteenth  century  there  existed  at    Frankfort    two 

christian  printing  establishments  al  which  Hebrew 

i ks  were  printed ;  <i>  The  press  owned  HI!   L6JM 

in  Balthasar  <  Christian  Wust,  \\  tto  began  with  David 
Clodius'  Hebrew  Bible;  his  last  work  was  the  an 
vocalized  Bible  prepared  by  Eisenmenger,  1694;  up 

o  1707  the  press  was  continued  by  John  Wust. 
Among  his  typesetters  who  worked  on  tin'  "Amarot 

I'i i  '(1698)  and  the  responsa  "  Haw  wol    5 

were  two  <  Christians    Christian  Nicolas  a  ml  .loin  i  K.is 

parl'ugil.  (2)  Thai  of  BlasiusHsnerus,  who  printed 
in  1682thi   "Hiddushe  Haggadot "  of  Samuel  Edela 
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Many  works  which  appeared  in  the  last  quarter  oi 
the  seventeenth  century  without  bearing  the  names 
of  either  printers  or  publishers  belong  probably  to 
the  publications  of  Isaac  and  Seligmann,  sons  of  Hirz 
Kris,  who  published  in  1687  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Yalkut.  But  though  the  proprietors  of  the 
presses  were  Christians,  the  publishers  were  often 
.lews;  among  them  may  lie  mentioned  Joseph  Trier 
Cohen  (1690-1715),  Leser  Bchuch,  Solomon  Hanau, 
and  Solomon  and  Abraham,  suns  of  Kalman,  who 
in  1699  published  through  John  Wust  the  Alfasi 
in  three  volumes. 

But  the  most  nourishing  period  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  typography  in  Frankfort  was  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hebrew  books  were 
printed  in  several  establishments,  including  those  of 
Mat,  Andrea  (1707-10),  Jo.  Ph.  Andrea  (1716),  Nico- 
las Weinmann  (1709),  Anton}'  Heinscheit  (1711-19), 
and,  above  all,  John  Kolner,  who  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  activity  (1708-27)  furnished  half  of  the 
Hebrew  works  printed  at  Frankfort  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  more 
important  works  printed  by  Kolner  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "Bayit  Hadash,"  in  5  vols.,  corrected 
by  Samuel  Dresles(1712-16),  and  Uie  continuation  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1720-23)  begun  at  Am- 
sterdam, between  which  city  and  Frankfort  there 
was  a  sort  of  partnership  in  printing.  KSlner  printed 
with  the  same  Amsterdam  type  the  "  Yeshu'ah 
be-Yisrael"  (1719-20).  lie  tlien  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  the  Alfasi  after  the  model  of  the 
Sabbionetta  edition  of  1554,  a  copy  of  which  was 
bought  for  40  thalers.  He  resolved  upon  printing 
1,700  copies  at  the  price  of  10  thalers  each;  the 
expenses,  11.000  thalers,  were  to  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  a  lottery;  that  is  to  say,  each  sub- 
scriber was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  book  and  to  a 
lottery  ticket ;  but  the  whole  plan  miscarried. 

Between  the  years  172li  and  1736  no  Hebrew 
printing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Frankfort, 
and  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  very  few  Hebrew  works  were  printed 
there.  Among  these  were:  "Toledot  Adam,"  a 
Hebrew  letter-writer  printed  in  1736;  and  in  1742 
the  responsa  "  Shell  Ya'akob,"  the  three  Babot  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
"Pene  iTehoshua',"  the  third  part  appearing  in  1756. 
Abraham  Broda's  "  Eshel  Abraham  "  was  issued  in 
1776.  Hebrew  printing  has  continued  at  Frankfort 
up  to  I  he  present  day. 

Bibliography:    Schudt,  JUdische  Merdtwllrdigkeiten,  i\  ; 
Appendix,  ii.  Its    it  eeq.]    steinachnelder  and  C&ssel,  Jil- 

'    /"/'",,,,/,,  .  h  and  Gruber,   Encyc.  section 

ii.,  part  28,  pp.  reel 
J.  M    Sel. 

FKANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER :  Chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Oder.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  fairs  held 
in  the  city  drew  a  number  of  Jews  there  at  an  early 
date.  Obscure  though  their  early  history  may  lie,  it 
is  at  least,  known  that  there  was  an  organized  com 
numity  in  Frankfort  in  the  fifteenth  century;  for  in 
1506  tile  Frankfort  synagogue  was  affiliated  witli  a 
university  founded  there  in  that  year  under  Elector 
Joachim    I.      Later,    in    the    sixteenth   century,    the 


Jews  of  Frankfort  obtained  certain  privileges  from 
Elector  Joachim  II.,  in  spiteof  the  opposition  of  the 
town  council,  the  members  of  which  were  antago- 
nistic to  the  Jews.  Thus  in  1546  the  elector  ordered 
tin-  council  to  permit  the  Jew  Simon  to  slay  animals 
according  tothe  Jewish  rite  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. In  1551  by  an  edict  of  the  elector  the  Jews 
were  granted  five  access  to  a  fair  called"  Reminiscere- 
messe,"  and  the  council  was  directed  not  to  impose  a 
too  burdensome  taxation  upon  theJews.  Thecoun 
cil,  however,  resented  with  much  indignation  an 
edict  which  allowed  Jews  from  abroad  to  come  to 
Frankfort,  while  it  wished  to  get  rid  even  of  those 
already  there.  Not  desiring  to  set  the  council  against 
him,  the  elector  explained  his  edict  to  mean  that 
while  the  foreign  Jews  might  deal  at  the  fairs  of 
Frankfort  they  might  not  settle  there.  Still  in  the 
following  year  by  another  edict  the  council  was 
again  ordered  not  to  tax  the  .Jews  too  heavily.  This 
edict  was  due  to  a  complaint  made  by  the  Jews  that 
the  council  required  them  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  protection-fee  of  30  gulden,  60  gulden  per 
annum  as  revenue;  the  Jews  were  willing  to  pay 
only  half  of  that  sum.  From  time  to  time  the  elec- 
tor granted  permission  toother  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  to  settle  at  Frankfort.  In  1568  the  inhabit 
ants  of  that  town  petitioned  the  elector  to  expel  the 
Jews  from  Frankfort,  charging  them  with  exorbitant 
usury  ami  with  blasphemy  in  their  synagogues 
against  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  petition  had 
no  effect. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  lived  at  Frank- 
fort the  rich  Michael  Juda,  who,  owing  to  his  im- 
mense wealth,  afterward  became  the  subject  of  leg- 
ends. He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
knight  or  a  count,  and  by  others  to  have  been  an  of- 
ficiating rabbi  at  Frankfort. 

The  Jews  did  not  long  enjoy  their  privileges. 
By  command  of  the  elector  John  George  all  the 
.lews  of  Brandenburg  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  in  1573.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort 
were  more  prejudiced  against  the  Jews  than  were 
those  of  any  other  town,  not  one  Jew  was  allowed  to 
remain,  even  under  Mint  protection,  nor  were  the 
Jews  soon  readmitted,  as  was  the  case  in  other  towns 
of  Brandenburg.  The  elector  Frederick  William  per- 
mitted some  rich  Jews  of  Hamburg.  Glogau,  and 
other  towns  to  settle  in  Brandenburg  in  1671,  and 
these  founded  the  new  communities  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oderand  Landsbcrg.  Frederick  William  carried 
his  liberality  further  by  ordering  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Frankfort  to  admit  to  the  lectures 
two  Jewish  students,  Tobias  Cohen  and  Gabriel  Felix 
Moscbides,  allow  ing  them  an  annual  subsidy.  The 
ci  immunity  of  Frankfort  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
that  of  Landsbcrg  on  account  of  a  certain  Hayyim. 
rabbi  of  Neumark,  whose  friends  worked  for  his  el. . 
linn  as  chief  rabbi  of  Brandenburg.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  liberality  of  the  elector,  the  inhabitants  of 
Frankfort  were  not  less  averse  tothe  Jews  than  they 
had  been  iii  former  times,  for  in  Hiss  they  again  peti- 
tioned the  elector  to  ex  pel  them  from  Frankfort,  alleg 
ing  sixteen  reasons  for  such  a  course.  The  result  of 
this  petition  was  that  the  dishonoring  "Leibzoll." 
from  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  been  exempt, 
was  imposed.     This  Leibzoll,   or  poll-tax,   was  re- 
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pealed  in  1787,  and  \  bo,  as  maj  1  < 

i>  from  the  "Memoiren  '  of  GlUckel  von  Ha 
mcln  [pp.  222,  233],  were  allowed  to  frequent  the 
fairs  soon  after  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  to  Frank- 
fort) were  also  exempted  from  it.  The  numb 
the  Jewsof  Frankfort  in  1688  was  twenty  authorized 
and  twenty-three  unauthorized.  The  Jewish  popu 
lation  of  Frankforl  on  the-Oderin  1890  was  775 in 
:i  total  population  of  55,788 

Bibliography:  Gratz.  Gcsch.  2d  ed.,  xi.  1  t.  -M:> : 

Ad.  Kobiit,  Qeschicliti  hen  Judeiu  pp.  288. 476, 

D.  M.   Si  i 

Typography:   Hebrew  printing  at  Frankfort 

on-the  Oder  began  toward  the  end  of  the  sixtei  ath 
century.  In  1595-96  the  Bible  was  printed  by 
Joachim  and  Friedrich  Hartmann,  and  in  1597  Hai 
Gaon's  "  Musar  Haskel,"  by  Eichhorn.  But  lit! new 
printing  proper  dates  only  from  1077.  in  which 
year  the  Bible  and  two  works  of  Shabbethai  Cohen, 
"Tokpo  Kohen "  and  "Nekudal  ba-Kesef,"  were 
printed;  in  1679  appeared  Joseph  Darshan's  "Yesod 
"i  o  i  f."  without  printer's  name.  From  1681  onward 
the  owners  "I  the  printing  establishments  were 
Christians,  mostly  professors  al  the  university,  who 
lefl  the  actual  work  in  care  of  Jewish  typesetters 
and  correctors.  The  first  owner  was  Joseph  Christian 
mann,  who  opened  his  printing-house  in  1681 
with  the"Arba'  Horashim "  of  [ssachai  Barb.  Ki- 
ll.num.  In  Hiir>  Michael  Gottschalk  became  pos- 
sessor of  the  printing-house,  and  continued  vi  ith  the 
same  type  till  \~'-'i.  The  most  important  works 
produced  by  Gottschalk  were  the  Talmud  (1698)  and 
Midrash  Rabbah  (1704).  The  print  was  not  particu- 
larly good,  being  in  many  places  faint;  the  type 
small  and  plain,  the  paper  gray.  Professoi 
Grilo  owned  a  printing  house  from  1740  (in  which 
be  printed  the  Zohar)  till  I7(i7.  when  ii  was 
continued  by  his  widow  (1767-88)  and  afb  rward  bj 
bis  daughter (1792  97).  Thenil  passed  to  Professoi 
Eisner,  whoa conducted  it  till  1818,  when  Frankforl 
on  the  <>iii  r  lost  both  its  university  and  its  Hebrew 
printing  establishments.  Among  the  Jewish  type 
is  special  notice  must  be  given  to  a  young 
girl  Ella,  daughter  of  Moses,  who  worked  with 
Gottschalk  on  the  Talmud  edition  and  other  books 
printed  in  1700  She  is  mentioned  in  the  colophon 
to  tin-  treatise  Niddali. 

Bibliography :  Btelnschnelder  ana  Cassel,  JUdteclh    Ijipn 
,  in, .  in  Ersoh  and  Grubei     Em  yi    m  i  Uon  II..  pi 
!■    B8 :    Btelnschnelder,   ( 'at    Bmfl.  Id      Kohut, 

',..si  h. (lei  Dcntscln  n  Jiuien,  p 
..  M.  Si 

FRANKFURT    (known   also  as  Guenzburg), 

AKIBA  B.  JACOB:    German   preacher   and   an 

thor;  died  at  Frankforl  on  the  Main  1597      He  was 

>n  in-law  of  R.Simeon  Guenzburg  of  Fran] 

with  whosi  congregation  be  was  associated  as 

ui  r,  and  bj  b  hose  name  be  came  to  be  known. 

Frankfurt  wrote;  "Tehinnol  be  ECol  V ,"  prayers 

loi  the  days  ol  the  week,  published  bj  Elijah 
Loanza,  Basel,  1599;  "Zcmirol  we-Shirim  Ic-Shab 
bol  "  Bongs  for  the  Sabbath,  some  of  which  have 

been  1 1  anslat  il  into  Juda  o  <  lerman,  witl tcs  in 

Hebrew;    "  \\  'ikkuah   ba-Yayin   we  ha-Mayim 
dispute  between  wine  and  water,  in  verse,  with  a 
lation   in   Judiro-Gcrman,    published   together 


with  the  two  preceding,  and  separati  ly,  Amsterdam, 
1759;  "Zemirol  le-Lel  Shabbot,"  songs  for  Sabbath 
evening,  Berlin,  17KJ. 

Bibliography  :  Elsenstadt-Vi  lem  i    D 

Ii  er,  (ui.  II,  in  .  Books  Brit.  Mun.  |.|i    I  i  Irat, 

BiblJutt 

N     T     I. 

FRANKFURTER,  BERNHARD :  German 
teacher  and  writer;  son  of  Rabbi  Moses  Frankfurt,  i . 
born  al  Herdorf  March  15,  1801;  died  Aug.  13, 
'-'■i  in  1822  be  became  a  teacher  in  the  Israeli 
tischer  Volksschule  at  Nbrdstetten,  WUrttemberg. 
A.mong  his  pupils  was  Berthold   Auerbach,    with 

whom  he   remained  on  terms  of   the   must    intimate 

friendship  until  bis  death.  Auerbach  commemorates 
bis  teacher  in  the  tale  "Der  Lauterbacher,"  one  of 
his  " Schwarzwfllder  Dorfgeschichten,"   for  which 

Frankfurter   furnished  him  considerable  material. 
Bibliography  :  Allg.  '/.•  U.  di  -  Jvd.  xxxlt.  167,  4s;  ,  i  *, ,. 

M     K. 

FRANKFURTER,  JUDAH  LOW  B.  SI- 
MON.   See  ,ii  hah  Li  "us  b  Simon. 

FRANKFURTER,  MOSES  BEN  SIMON: 
I  'ay  van  and  printer  of  Amsterdam;  born  Hi  7',' ;  died 
1762.  It  appeals  from  his  epitaph  (Millder,  ".lets 
over  de  Bergraaf plaatsen, "  p.  15)  that  Frankfurter 
assumed  in  his  old  age  the  name  of  "Aaron."  In 
1720  he  established  a  printing-press  at  Amsterdam, 

from  which  he  issued  some  of  his  own  works.  He 
was   the  author  of:"Nefesli  Yehudnh."  a  coniinin 

tary  on  Isaac  Aboab's  "  Menoral  ba  Ma'or,"  with  a 
Judseo-Gennan  translation  (Amsterdam,  1701);  "Zeh 
Yenahamenu,"  a  short  commentary  on  the  Mekilta 
(ib.  1712);  "Sha'ar  Shim'on,"  prayers  for  the  sick. 
a  compendium  of  his  father's  " Sefer  ha  llayyim." 
in  two  parts,  the  second  in  Judaao-German  (ib.  1714); 
"  Sheba'  Petilot,"  the  moral  teachings  of  the  "  Meno- 
ral ha  Ma'or."  in  seven  chapters  (ib.  1721);  "Job 
Leket,"  glosses  to  the  Hilkot  Semahol  of  the  Shul- 
han 'Aruk,  roreh  De'ah  (ti  1746);  "Be'er  Heteb," 
glosses  on  Shulhan  Aruk.  Hoshen  Mishpat.  similar 
to  those  of  .ludali  Ashkcnazi  on  the  three  other 
parts  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (ib.  1749).  Frankfurter 
also  edited  several  works,  the  most,  important  being 
the  rabbinic  Bible  entitled  "Kehillal  Mosheh," 
which  contains  many  commentaries  nol  found  in 
other  editi. his.      It    includes  his  own    glosses  to  the 

Pentateuch  (ib.  1724). 

Bibliography  i  Azulal,  Shi  m  Ua-Oedoltm,  I.  142;  Steinscbnel- 
il.-r.  Cat.  limit,  cols.  1815,  1816;  Btelnschnelder  ana  Ca    i 

1 1 1, 1 1. 1  in   1 1, ,1,11,1 1 ifih i, ,  in  Era  ti  and  Gruber,  Em  i/i .  section 
II.,  pari  28,  p.  73a. 

M.    Si  i 

FRANKFURTER,     NAPHTALI:      German 
preacher;  brotherof  Bernhard  Frankfurter;  born  al 
'  iin  id. al    Feb.  13,  1810;  died   April   18,  1866;  stud 
ied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen, 
graduating  (Ph.D.)  in  1833.     For  a  time  acting  rabbi 
at  l.eln.  1 1  teinfels,  be  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Brauns 
bach  iii  WUrttemberg,  and  in  l^iii  to  Hamburg  as 
Iter  of  the  temple      He  was  also  verj  active 
in  educational  matters,     In  1848  his  fellow  citizens 
.  lected  him  to  the  Hamburg  Parliament  ("(  onstitu 
ante").     Frankfurter  belonged  to  the  extreme  (re 
ligious)  le Lain   party.     Resides  the  "Galleric  der 
Ausgezeichneten  [sraeliten  Aller  Jahrhunderte;  Hire 
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Portraits  untl  Biographien,"  issued  conjointly  with 
his  friend  Berthold  Auerbach  (1838),  aud  the  pam- 
phlet "  Stillstand  und  Fortschritt:  Zur  Wiirdigung 
der  Parteien  im  Heutigen  Judenthume''  (Hamburg- 
1841),  he  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Biblinthek  Jild.  Kanzelredner, 
i.  278  et  seq.;  Scbroder,  Lexiknn  Hamburger  Schriftstellei  : 

illn    y,it    ,/,.s./lli/.  X  IX.  268. 

M.  K. 


■  -  -'    ' /-.  ■  ■ '" -■"■.",-  ■'■■ 

AUg.  Zelt.  des  Jud.  xxx.  286. 
s. 


FRANKFURTER,  SIMON  BEN  ISRAEL  : 
Dutch  rabbinical  scholar;  father  of  Moses  Frank 
furter;  born  at  Schwerin,  Germany;  died  at  Am- 
sterdam Hie  9.  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  in  two  parts,  containing  the  rites  and  prayers 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  the  mourning,  the  first  part 
in  Hebrew  under  the  title  "Dine  Semahot,"  the  sec- 
ond in  Jiuheo-German  with  the  title  "Alle  Dinim 
von  Freuden  "  (Amsterdam,  1703).  It  was  repub- 
lished by  Moses  Frankfurter  under  the  title  of 
"  Sefer  ha-Hayyim  "  (ib.  1716).  C.  Rehfuss  of  Heidel- 
berg published  it  with  a  German  translation  (Frank - 
fort-on  the Alain,  1834),  and  Benjamin  H.  Aselier  of 
London  translated  it  into  English  under  the  title  of 
"The  Book  of  Life"  (London,  1847). 

Bibliography:   Kteinsilineiiler,  Cut.   Boil/,  ml.  2010;    Wolf, 
Bihl.  Hehr.  i..  No.  2180;  iii..  No.  2180. 
S.  s.  M.   Sel. 

FRANKFURTER,  SOLOMON  :  Austrian  li- 
brarian and  areheologist ;  born  at  Presburg,  Hun- 
gary, Nov.  9,  1856.  He  studied  at  Vienna  (PhD 
1883)  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  especially  to  phil- 
ological, historical,  and  archeological  studies.  In 
Berlin  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Hildesheimer  Rab- 
binical Seminary.  In  1SS4  he  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Vienna  University  Library,  where  he  now  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  scriptor.  In  addition  to  vari- 
ous contributions  on  philological,  archeological,  edu- 
cational, and  bibliographical  subjects  in  reviews  and 
magazines,  he  published:  (with  W.  Kubitschek) 
"Fiihrer  Durch  Carnuutum,"  Vienna,  1891  (4th 
ed.,  1894);  "Die  Berliner  Sehulreform-Conferenz  " 
(Dec.  4-17,  1890),  Vienna,  1891;  -rDie  Preus- 
sische  Mittelschulreform  und  das  Oesterreichische 
Mittelschulwesen,"  Vienna,  1892;  "Graf  Leo  Thun- 
Holienstein.  Franz  Exner  und  Herm.  BonitZ: 
Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  der  Oesterreichischen  Unter- 
richtsreform,"  Vienna,  1893;  "Graf  Leo  Thun- 
Hohenstein,"  1895;  "  Die  Organisation  des  Hoheren 
(Jnterrichts  in  Oesterreich,"  Munich,  1897;  "Die 
Qualifikation  fur  den  Staatlichen  Bibliotheksberuf 
in  Oesterreich,"  Vienna,  1S9S  ;  "Register  zu  den 
Archaeologisch-Epigraphiscben  Mitteilungen  aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn,"  Vienna,  1902. 

s. 

FRANKINCENSE  (rm37>,  incorrectly  rendered 
"incense"  in  Isa.  xliii.  28,  lx.  ti.  Jer.  vi.  20,  A.  V.)- 
Frankincense  was  cot  indigenous  to  Palestine — the 

assumption  that  the  tree  from  which  it  is  derived 
was  at  home  iii  the  Lebanon  Mountains  rests  merely 
on  the  similarity  of  t lic  name("lebanou  "  =  lifiavoc) — 
though  "aniens  lor  the  cultivation  of  the  exotic 
plant  nra\  have  existed  there  (comp.  Cant.  iv. 
ii.  11;  the  gardens  of  Jericho  En  gedi,  Zoar:  Jose- 
phus,  ••  Ant."  viii.  6.  s  (i;  ix.l,§2;  Pliny,  " Historia 
Xaturalis."  xii.  81).  frankincense  was  imported 
mainly  from  Arabia  (especially  from  Saba;  Isa.  lx. 


0;  Jer.  vi.  20).  and  as  it  was  needed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  (according  to  the  critical  school,  only  alter 
the  priestly  codification:  see  Incense),  stores  of  it 
were  kept  ill  the  Temple  (I  Chron  x.  [A  V.  ix]  29; 
Xeh.  xiii.  5,  9).  Voluntary  offerings  of  it  are  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xvii.  211,  xli.  5,  R.  V).  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  among  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy 
(Cant.  iii.  6), and  may  have  been  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  perfumes  burned  in  honor  of  dead  kings 
(see  Cremation;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5,  II  Chron.  xvi.  14, 
xxi.  19). 

In  southern  Arabia  (Sprcnger,  "Die  Alte  Geogra- 
phic Arabiens,"  1875,  pp.  290-297;  Glaser,  "Skizze 
dir  Gesch.  und  Geographic  Arabiens,"  1880,  ii.  107- 
168),  in  a  mountainous  district,  is  found  a  tree  of 
shrub-like  appearance,  with  compound  leaves,  rive- 
toothed  calyx,  live  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  trian- 
gular, three  celled  fruit,  with  winged  seeds  (the  Bos- 
wellia  sacra).  This  tree,  which  was  known  even 
to  the  classical  writers,  furnishes  frankincense.  It 
is,  however,  also  very  likely  that  in  remote  antiq- 
uity (according  to  Egyptologists,  in  the  seventeenth 
pre-Christian  century)  Somaliland  was  one  of  the 
countries  whence  this  coveted  luxury  and  sacerdotal 
necessity  was  imported.  India,  too,  produced  it.  In 
the  latter  country  it  is  the  Boswellia  thurifera  or 
Boswellia  serrata  which  furnishes  the  resin  (oliba- 
num).  The  bark  is  slit  and  the  gum  oozes  out; 
hence  the  Greek  name  arayoviat.  Sometimes  palm 
mats  arc  spread  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  exuding 
gum ;  otherwise  no  further  care  is  required  (see  Pliny, 
I.e.  xii.  32;  Theophrastus,  "Plants,"  ix.  4).  The  In- 
dian product  is  perhaps  the  finer  and  purer — i.e.,  the 
"  white  " — frankincense  (hence  the  name  HJ1X>.  from 
pj\  "white"),  called  "lebonah  zakkah"  (Ex.  xxx. 
34;  LXX.  o«iy«jy.  ;  Vulg.  " lucidissimum ") ;  it  was 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holiest  incense  (eonip. 
Matt.  ii.  Hi,  and  was  identical,  it  seems,  with  that 
which  was  used  by  the  Arabs  in  their  sacrificial 
ritual  (Doughty,  "Arabia  Deserta,"  i.  452,  ii.  144. 
Cambridge,  1888).  It  is  white,  brittle,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  while  the  ordinary  species  is  a  gum  of  yel- 
lowish color. 

In  the  Talmud  this  frankincense  is  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  eleven  components  of  the  incense  (Kcr. 
6a,  b).  It  was  no1  to  be  sold  to  an  idolater  ('Ab 
Zarah  i.  5).  It  is  also  mentioned  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  preparation  intended  to  stupefy  an  individual 
about  to  undergo  capital  punishment  (see  Crucifix- 
ion .  Sanh.  43a). 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible;  Cbeyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  llihi;  Tristram,  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  356, 
London,  1889;  F.  A.  FlQckiger,  PharmakognosU  dee  I'ttan- 
;i  in.  m  ii,s.  -.',1  ed.,  1883;  Lew.  /id  Si  mtttoclu  n  Frt  mdwOrt- 
ii.  1895,  pp.  H  t'i:  i .  in  in-.  Krvzea  Bibelwdrterb..  1908, 
WeUtrauch  ;  Low,  AramUisehe  PManzennamen,  1881,  p.  235, 

E.  G.  II 

FRANKISTS.     See  Frank,  Jacob. 

FRANKL,  LOTHAR  AMADEUS,  RITTER 
VON  HOCHWART:  Austrian  neuropathist;  born 
at  Vienna  June  12,  1862;  son  of  Ludwig  An 
FllANKL;  educated  at  the  Schottengyiniiasium  and 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  graduating  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  L886.  Until  1888  Frankl 
was  assistant  at  the  First  .Medical  Clinic;  and  until 
1889,  at  the  psychiatrical  hospital  of  the  university, 
iii  which  year  he  became  chief  of  the  neuropathical 
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dispensary  of  the  Kir^t  Medical  Hospital.     In  1891  be 
was  admitted,  as  privat-docent  of  neuropathy,  to 
the  medical  faculty  of  Vienna  University,  receiving 
in  1 898  the  appointment  of  assistant  professor. 
Frankl  lias  published  many  works  and  essays  on 

neurology,  especially  upon  tetanus,  Meniere's  ver- 
tigo, and  nervous  diseases  Of  the  bladder,  all  of 
which  appeared  in  Nothnagel's  "Handbucb  der 
Bpeciellen  Pathologie  undTherapie."  To  the  medical 
journals  lie  lias  contributed  articles  upon  trigeminus 
neurology,  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  intentional 
convulsion,  and  traumatical  neurosis,  and  (with  Dr 
hlich)  experimental  Btudies  on  the  innervation 
of  the  rectum,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves,  psy- 
chosis after  ocular  operations,  etc. 

F.  T    II 

FRANKL,   LTJDWIG    AUGUST,    KITTER 
VON  HOCHWART:    Austrian   poet  and  writer; 
born  at  Chrast,  Bohemia,  Feb.  8,   1810;  died  at  Vi- 
enna March  12,  1894.      He  received    his  early  educa- 
tion   at    the    Piarists' 
Li_\  mnasium  of  Prague 
and    at      the     Piarists' 

college  of  Leitomischl, 

his  teacher  in  Hebrew 
being  Zecharias  Fk  \n- 
During  1828-37 
be  Studied  medicine  at 
Vienna  and  in  Italy, 
and  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Padua. 
During  bis  stay  in  Italy 
he  became  acquainted 
with  Thorwaldsen, 
Mezzofanti,  Leopardi, 
Niccolini,  and  o1  her 
men  of  renown.  He 
practised  but  a  short 
time  as  physician  In  ls:',s,  upon  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Josef  WertheimiT.  he  ai  cepted  the  po- 
sition of  secretary  and  archivist  of  the  Vienna 
ation.  This  position  he  held  over 
forty    years.      His   first  poetical    production,    "Das 

Habsburglied,  Bistorische  Balladen  "  (Vienna,  1832), 
d  him  an  acknowledged  position  among  Vien 
writers,     Tins,-  patriotic  songs  were  followed 
by  "Episch  Lyrische  Dichtungen"  (Vienna,   ls"li 
"Sagen  aus  dem  Morgenlande  "  (Leipsic,  1834),  an 
imitation  of  Oriental  poetry;  and  the  romantic  epos 
"Christoforo  Colombo  "(Stuttgart,  1836).     Hetrans- 
l Byron's  "Parisina"  (Leipsic,  1885),  and  "  Para- 
dise and    the    Peri,"  part    of  Thomas   M 'e'8  i""  iii 

"  Lai  la  Rookh  "  (Vienna,  1885).  tie  was  editor  of  the 
"  Oesterreichisches  Morgenblatt  "  in  1841,  and  pub 
lished  Josef  Emanuel  tlilscher's  poems  after  the 
latter's  death.     A  collection  of  his  "Dichtungen" 

appeared  in  |s|u  (Leipsic),  the  I'.iblieal  romantic 
poem  ■'  Rachel  "  in  1842  i  7tfa  ed.,  Vienna,   1880),  and 

"Elegien,"  in  which  he  p  ive  i  xpression  to  his  feel- 
ings on  the  unhappy  co  edit  ion  of  his  Jewish  breth 
ren,  likewise  in  1842.  Ai  the  same  time  he  founded 
the  "  Sonntairsblii  iter,"  one  of  the  best  literary  organs 
in  Austria.  He  edited  it  until  March,  isis  when  it 
was  suppressed   by  the  government.     In  1846  ap 


■  ■ 
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peared  an  epos  bj  him  entitled  "Hon  Juan  de 
Austria"   (Leipsic;  3d  ed.,  Prague,  1884). 

The  Vienna  Revolution  of  March,  1848,  was 
greeted  by  Frankl  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  idealist. 
His  poem"  Die  Universitilt,"  reechoing 
The  the  liberal  ideas  of  that  great  move- 

Revolution  incut,  was  set  to  music  by  nineteen 

of  1848.  composers  and  circulated  to  the  extent 
of  500,000  copies  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. As  a  member  of  the  Students'  Legion  he 
was  wounded  (Oct  6,  1848)  in  the  uprising  against 
the  government.  Under  the  title  "Gusle"  he  pub- 
lished, in  German,  a  collection  of  Servian  national 
songs  (Vienna,  1852),  In  the  following  poems: 
"Hippocrates  und  die  Moderne  Medicin "  (5th  ed., 
Vienna.  I860),  "Die  ( 'harlalane  "  (3d  ed.,  ib.  1862), 
"Hippocrates  und  die  Cholera"  (3d  ed..  ib.  1864), 
"  Medicin  und  Mediciner  in  Knitlelversen  "  (7th  ed., 
Vienna,  ib.  1861),  "Nach  500  Jahren:  Satire  zur 
Sakularfeier  der  Wiener  I'niversitat  "  (Leipsic,  1865), 
he  satirized  medical  charlatanism.  His  "Zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Wien"  appeared  in  Vienna 
in  1S.")3.  In  the  poem  "Der  Primator"  (Prague, 
1861),  published  in  many  editions,  he  gives  a  touch- 
ing description  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of 
Jews.     Other  productions  of  his  prolific  pen  are: 

Helden-  und  Liederbuch.    Prague,  1801  (2d  ed.,  1863). 

Abneubllder.    Leipsic  1864 

Libanun,  em  Poetiscbes  Famlltenbucb.  Vienna,  1867  (4tbed.). 
-lie  COnlge,  Episcbe  Gesange.  Vienna,  1876  (2d  ed., 
18B0). 

Lyrlscbe  Gedichte.    Stuttgart,  L880  (5th  ed.). 

Eplscbes  und  Lyiiscnes.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

BeltrSge  zu  den  Biographien  Nikolaus  Lenau's,  Ferdinand 
RaJmund's,  Friedricb  Hebbel's,  Franz  (irlllparzer's.  Vienna, 
1883  B5. 

Andreas  Meter  an  I. telle.    Innsbruck,  1884. 

Binirraphie  ties  Maters  Friedricb  vim  Ameriinp.    Vienna,  1889. 

Lenau  und  Sopble  LOwentbal,  Tagelun-h  und  Briefe  des  Dich- 
ters.    Stuttgart,  1891, 

(ii'sauiinelte  Poetische  Werke  (except  the  satirlral  poems). 
:;  rols.,  Vienna.  1880. 

His  corresi dene.-  with  Anastaslus  i.nin  1 1845  76)  was  pub- 

llsbed  by  ins  sen  inane  v.in  Frankl  ("Aus  dem  19ten  Jahrbun- 
den,"  m.i.  |.,  Berlin,  1897). 

At  the  request  of  FJjse  v.  Herz  Lamel  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  (1856),  and  with  her  help  founded  there 
a  Jewish  school  anil  philanthropic  in- 
Phil-         stitution.      His  journeys  in  Asia  and  in 
anthropic    Greece  are  vividly  depicted,  in  verse 
Work.         and  prose,  in  a  work  of   two  volumes, 
"Nach    Jerusalem"     (Leipsic,    1858), 
which  lias  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
among  them  Hebrew.    Later  he  added  a  third  volume, 
"AusAegypten"  (Vienna,  1860).     Frankl  advocated 
the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  near  Vienna, 
on  an  eminence  called  "  Eohe  Warte."    The  institu 
lion   was  established  mainly   through   the   gener- 
osity of  Baron  Jonas  von  KOnigswarter.    Through 
Frankl's  efforts  a  European  congress  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  asylums  for  the  blind.  o\  er 

which  he  presided,  was  convened  at  Vienna  in  is;:i. 
The  Schiller  monument  in  Vienna  was  also  the  result 
of  his  initial  ive.  on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  Nov, 
10,  1876  the  emperoi  Francis  Joseph,  in  recognition 
el  frankl's  great  services,  conferred  on  him  tli'- 
lii  n  ditary  title  "  Ritter  von  Hochwarl  ";  in  Is--1* 
Vienna  honored  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics  at  the 
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Conservatorium  der  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
of  the  Austrian  Empire;  later  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  Vienna  school  board. 

True  to  the  impressions  of  his  youth,  he  kept  in 
remembrance  the  Jewish  life  of  his  parental  home, 
which  lie  visited  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death;  his  feelings  on  that  occasion  found  expres- 
sion in  a  poem  entitled  "Chrast,"  his  swan-song. 
Another  of  his  later  poems  is  the  touching  elegy 
which  he  dedicated  t<.  the  memory  of  Adolf  Fisch 
hot'  (March  38,  1893),  a  fellow  patriot  in  the  stormy 
days  of  L848 

Bibliography:  Wurzbacn,  BUigraphUchea  Lexikon  th  r  Oet- 
terreichisch-UnQartochen  Monarchic  ;  Brockhaus,  Konver- 
gatirms-Li  in, <<ii  ;  Meyers  Konvenations-Lcxikon;  La 
Grande  EmydoptdU  :  Die  Nevzeit,  1894,  No.  11;  Oester- 
i .  ninsrii,  fFochenschrift,  1894,  No.  11. 
s.  S.  Man. 

FBANKL,  OTTO:  Austrian  jurist;  bom  in 
Prague  Oct.  4.  1ss.j."">;  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Gottmgen,  and  Leipsie;  made  privat-docent 
(1883),  and  professor  of  law  at  Prague  (1891).  His 
principal  sphere  lies  in  mining  and  bankruptcy  law. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are:  "  Die  Funn- 
el fordernisse  tier  Schenkung  nach  Oesterreichi- 
achem  Kechte,"  Gratz,  1883;  "Der  Freischurf." 
Prague,  1885;  "Der  Concurs  der  Offenen  Handels- 
gesellschaft,"  Prague,  1S90;  "Die  Haftprlieht  fur 
Bergschaden  nach  Oesterreichischem  Rechte," 
Bonn,  1892;  "Zur  Revision  des  Oesterreichischen 
Concursrechtes, "  Vienna,  1896.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  ".luristische  Vicrteljahrsschrift "  and 
of  the  "Grundriss  des  Oesterreichischen  Rechts  in 
Systematischer  Darstellung  "  (Leipsie).  S. 

FKANKL,  PINKTJS  FRIEDRICH  :  German 
rabbi;  born  at  Ungarisch  Brod,  Moravia,  Jan.,  1848; 
died  at  Johannisbad  Aug.  22,  1887.  After  attend- 
ing theyeshibah  at  Presburg,  Prankl  prepared  him- 
self for  the  rabbinate  at  the  seminary  in  Breslau, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  Orieutalia  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  graduating  (Ph.D.)  in  1*70.  In 
1S7.J  he  became   the  secretary  of  the  Wiener  Israeli 

tische  Allianz,  and  in  1877  succeeded  Abraham  Geiger 
in  the  rabbinateof  Berlin.  Four  years  later  Frank] 
added  to  his  rabbinical  duties  those  of  teacher  in  the 
Lehranstalt  1'iir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums. 
A i  that  time  he  became  the  associate  of  < Iratz  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Monatsschrift."  lie  wrote; 
"Kin  Mutazilitischer  Kalam  aus  dem  X.  Jabrhun- 
dert,"  tirst  printed  in  the  "  Sitzungsbcrichte  "  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  1872;  "Studien  liber 
die  Septuaginta  und  Peschitta  zu  Jeremiah,"  1872; 
"Karaische  Studien,"  1876;  a  series  of. articles  in 
"  Ha-Shahar,"  1876-77,  under  the  title  "Ahar  Reshef 
li  Bakker  "beinga  criticism  on  Pinsker's  " Likkute 
Ivadmoniyot  " :  "Beitrage  zur  Literal urgeschichte 
dei  Karfter,  lssr;  "Predigten,"  1888  Prankl  also 
published  sunn-  piyj  utim  ol  Eleazar  ba-Kalir,  under 
the  title  "Piyyute  ben  Kalir."  in  the  "Zunz  Jubel- 
schrifl  "  (Hebrew  part,  pp.  201  307),  Berlin,  1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  I  eh, in  Sokolov's  Ha-Asif,  lv. 74 ; 

v.  de  Sola  Mendes,  In    I  mi  i  icon  Hebri  w,  Sept.  9,  1887. 

B.  .  M.    Si  i 

FKANKL-GRUN,  ADOLF:  Austrian  rabbi; 
horn  ai  Ungarisch-Brod,  Moravia,  Jan.  21,  1*17. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  sih, ml.  of  his  na- 


tive town,  at  Leipuik,  and  at  Eisenstadt  (Hun 
gary),  where  he  became  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Dr. 
Ilildesheinier's  rabbinical  school.  He  then  attended 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Jena  and  the  theo- 
logical  seminary  at  Breslau,  receiving  in  1*77  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Jena  and  the 
rabbinical  degree  from  Breslau.  In  the  same  year 
he  became  rabbi  at  Kremsier,  Austria,  and  religious 
teacher  at  both  eollegesof  that  city.  Hestill(1908) 
occupies  both  positions. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  has  written  numerous  essays.  His  principal 
works  are:  "Die  Elhik  des  Juda  Hallewi,"  l^sr, ; 
" Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Kremsier,"  3  vols.,  1896; 
"  Varianten  in  Parallelen  der  Bibel  ";  and  "Jlldische 
Zeitgeschichte  und  Zeituenossen,"  Vienna,  1903. 

s."  F.  T.  H. 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN  A. :  Jamaica  mer- 
chant; born  at  Manchester.  England,  1811;  died  at 
Kingston.  Jamaica.  April  26,  1888.  He  went  to  the 
island  about  the  year  1837,  and  engaged  in  business, 
becoming  a  magistrate  and  consul  for  Denmark. 
The  tonnage  dues  on  shipping  were  abolished  mainly 
at  his  representation.  Franklin  founded  the  He- 
brew Benevolent  Society  in  1851,  and  promoted  the 
union  of  the  Sephardieand  Ashkenazic  communities, 
lie  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Hebrew 
National  Schools,  and  aided  in  establishing  the 
Kingston  Sailors'  Home  (in  1864).  After  return 
ing  for  ten  years  to  England,  he  went  back  to  Ja- 
maica anil  died  there. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  OJironicic,  June  1.  1S8S. 

...  G.  L. 

FRANKLIN,  FABIAN  :  American  mathema- 
tician,  editor,  and  author;  born  in  Eger,  Hungary, 
Jan.  18,  1S53;  son  of  Morris  Joshua  and  Sarah  Heil- 
prin,  of  a  family  which  has  had  several  distinguished 
representatives  in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad- 
nated  B.A.  from  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
1).  C,  in  ls(i>j,  and  engaged  in  civil  engineering  and 
surveying  up  to  1877.  In  that  year  he  became,  by 
invitation,  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Ph.D.  1**0),  where  he  exhibited  unusual  ability  in 
mathematics,  being  successively  appointed  assistant, 
associate,  associate  professor,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  that  university  (1879-95).  Franklin  has 
always  li.cn  greatly  interested  in  economic  and 
public  questions,  and  in  1895  he  retired  from  his 
professorship  and  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the 
"Baltimore  News."  He  has  contributed  to  the 
"American  Journal  of  Mathematics"  and  other 
mathematical  publications,  to  the  "Nation,"  and  to 
the  "North  American  Review."  Franklin  is  an  asso- 
ciate fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,    Boston. 

Bibliography:  Lamb,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  1'iri- 
tiii  siaii  ■ ;  Who'll  W'hn  in  America. 

A. 

FRANKLIN,  JACOB  ABRAHAM  :  English 
journalist  ami  philanthropist ;  born  at  Portsmouth 
L809;  died  Aug.  :S.  1*77.  On  his  retirement  from 
business  he  went  to  London  ami  took  an  active  pari 
in  communal  affairs  there  I  [e  established  a  weekly 
periodical,  "The  Voice  of  Jacob" — the  tirst  organ  in 
the  Anglo  Jewish  community— in  which  to  express 
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his  views  against  the  Reform  movement  of  1842. 
Franklin  represented  the  Manchester  community  at 
the  I  pi 'aid  of  deputies;  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians;  was  a  founder  oi 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  a  member  ol  its 
executive.     Animated  by  a  zeal  for  Jewish  educa 
tion,  he  was  anxious  to  establish  a  Jewish  board 
sc  hool  in  London,  and  succi  i  di  d  in  obtaining  partic- 
ipation  by  the    Jewish    schools   in  parliamentary 
grants.     He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
read  a  number  of  papers  on  decimal  coinage,  educa- 
tion, etc.,  being  examined  on  the  latter  subject  be 
fore  a  parliamentary  committee      At  his  death  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  propertj  forthecarrj 
ing  out  of  certain  educational  projects,  among  them 
the  publication  of  Jewish  text  books.      Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franklin  Fund  appeared  such  works 
as  N   S  Joseph's  "Natural  Religion,"  Lady  Mag 
mis'  "Outlines  of  Jewish   History,"  and  Friedlan- 
der's  "The  Jewish  Religion." 

Bibliography  :  J<  w.  Chron.  Aug.  lu,  17,  [877;  Nov.  13,  lsni  ; 
Jew.  World,  Aug.  1".  1877. 
3.  G.  L. 

FRANKS  :  American  Jewish  family  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  officers  of  some  distinction  en- 
gaged on  botii  sides  Ln  the  American  Revolutionary 
war  The  earliest  known  member  appears  to  have 
Jacob  Franks,  a  merchant  who  settled  in  Ne^i 
York  at  the  beginnin  i  ighteentb  century. 

David  Franks  :  Loyalist  in  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  born  in  New  York  Sept.  23,  1720; 
died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.,  1798;  the  son  of  Jacob 
Franks.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  early  in  life,  and 
soon  became  well  known  in  both  business  and  social 
circles      He  was  elected) ml f  the  provincial 

assembly   in    1748;    during   the    French   and    Indian 

war  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions:  in  1755,  upon  the  defeat 
I  Braddock,  he  helped  to  raise  a  fund  of 
the  further  defense  ol  thecolonj  ;  on  Nov. 
7  1765,  he  signed  the  Non-Importation  Resolution; 
his  name  is  also  appended  to  an  agreement  to  take 
the  king's  paper  money  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silvei 
During  the  war  with  England  he  was  an  intermediary 
in  the  exchange  of  prisoners  as  well  as  an  "agent  to 
the  conl  i  actors  for  victualing  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain."  In  1778  Franks  was  imprisoned 
I  iv  order  of  Congress,  his  intentions  being  considered 

"inimical    to    the    safety  and    liberty  of   the    United 

-  shortly  released,  only  to  be  arresti  d 

two  \ '  ara  later  as  an  i  nemy  to  the  American  cause. 

Later,  ruined  in  fortune,  he  lefl  for  England,  but 

returned  in  1788  and  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi 

ness  iii  Philadelphia,  in  which  becontinued  until  his 

death  from    yellow  fever  during  the  epiden 

1798. 

mm  iography  :  iiuicni  Polock  Rosenbacn,  The  Jews  In  Phtla 
i.  Philadelphia,  1883;  Morris  Jaatrow. 
ii  Publications  Am.  ./•  w.  Hist.  Soc.  rol.  1.;  Hi 

and  ii  .  v  i  aj  lor  Phillips,  lb.  vol. 
Iv  :  Ha]  J.  Kohler,  Rebecca  Prank  ,1894;  Henry  S.  M 
in.  Jews  o)  Philadelphia',  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congrei  .  Westcott,  History  o)  Philadelphia;  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives ,  Colden  Papers,  In  Yew  Torti  Htst.Soc. 
('"/.;  Pennsylvania  Maaazim  .  Record  o/Cftt 
Phi  US.). 

David    Salisbury   Franks:     American    diplo 

matic  agent,  and  officer  in  the  American  Revolu 

Uonary  army.      He  probably   lefl    England  al    an 
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early  age,  for  he  is  described  asa"youiiL'  English 
merchant"  in  a  document  of  177.");  be  settled  in  Mon- 
treal.  Canada,  in    177-1.   and    engaged    in    business. 

lb-  was  active  in  congregational  affairs,  and  in  1775 

was   president    of    the   Shearith    Israel   congregation 

.-.  >.i'\i      He  early  evinced  an  attachment  for 

the  American  cause,  and  on  May  :!,  177a.  was  ar- 
rested for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  king,  but 
was  discharged  six  days  later.  When  General  .Mont 
iy  took  possession  of  Montreal,  Franks  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  supporl  ol  thearmy.  In  1776 
General  Wooster  appointed  him  paymaster  to  the 

garrison  at  Montreal,  and  when  the  army  retreated 
from  Canada  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  later 
joined  a  Massachusetts  regiment.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  War  he  was  ordered  in 
1778  to  serve  under  Count  d'Estaing,  then  com- 
manding the  seaforcesof  the  United  States;  upon 
the  failure  ol  the  expedition  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, bee.  iming  a  member  of  General  Benedict 
Arnold's  military  family.  In  1 770  he  went  as  a 
volunteer  to  Charlestown,  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to 

General  Lincoln,  but  was  recalled  to  attend  the  trial 
of  General  Arnold  for  improper  conduct  while  in 
command  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  trial  Franks  was 
himself  in  i  plica  I  ed  I  le  was  aide  de  camp  to  Arnold 
at  tin'  tin f  the  latter  s  treason  in  Sept.,  17M I ;  sus- 
picion w  as  directed  against  him,  and  on  Get.  2  he  was 
arrested,  but  when  the  case  was  tried  the  next  day. 
he  was  honorably  acquitted.    Not  satisfied  with  this, 

he  wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  a 
Trial  for  court,  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  his 
Treason,      conduct  ;   on  Nov.  2,  1780,  the  court 

met  at  West  Point  and  completely  ex 
Onerated  him.  In  1781  he  was  sent  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  Robert  Morris,  to  Europe  as 
bran  r  of  despatches  to  Jay  in  Madrid  and  Franklin 
in  Paris;  on  his  return  Congress  reinstated  him  in 
the  army  with  the  rnnkof  major.  On  Jan.  15,  17S4, 
Congress  resolved  "that  a  triplicate  of  the  definitive 
treaty  [of  peace]  be  sent  out  to  the  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary by  Lieut  Col.  David  S  Franks,"  and  he 
left  again  for  Europe.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-consul  tit  Marseilles;  iii  1786  he  served 
in  a  confidential  capacity  iii  the  negotiations  con- 
nected w  ith  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  made 
with  Mi >n >i  en.  and  on  his  return  to  New  York  in  17*7 
brought  the  treaty  with  him.  He  applied  to  Wash 
i  ng  i  on  in  1789  and  to  Jefferson  in  1790  lor  a  position 

in  the  consular  service,  but  nothing  came  of  these  re- 

i  iii  Jan  28,  1789,  he  was  granted  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  recognition  of  bis  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.      Major  Pranks  was  one  of 

the  original  members  of  Hie  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Pennsylvania  division. 

Bibliography:  Oscar 3.  stems,  New  Light  mi  ii>,  Carta  of 

../  David  S.  Franks,  (n  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 

Soc.  M'l.  x.;  Abraham  s.  Wall  Etosenbach,  Documx  nts  R 

tivi  /ii  Major  David  S.  Franks  Wldh    /Lidc-de-Camp  tu 

i,.  a,  mi    i  M.i.ii/.  lb.  M'l.  v.;  Berber!  Frledenwald,  tb,  vol.  I.; 

Mux  ,i.  Kohler,  to.  vol.  Iv.;  t n  HQhner,  £b.  vol.  z.;  Jour- 

nalsoftlu  Continental  Conor*     \  Pennsylvania  Arc) 

i  Colonial  Records;  Proceedings  ol  Court  Martial  at 
(. i  in  i'ii  Arnold,  Philadelphia.  1780;  Magazini  oj  Amen- 
run  History,  vltl.  711  738;  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Corre- 
imerican  Ri  volution  ,  lv.  1 52  764,  784  ; 
■.  121;  i  ri  h  i  ■  ■  '^  Hi-  Department  of  State;  Thi  Remem- 
brancer, 1776 ;  tfa  wtchusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailorsln  il"' 
it.ii  ni  tin  Revolution,  vl.  I!),  Huston,  1899;  Journal 
iress,  1775,  1778,  178!  i.-t. 
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Col.  Isaac  Franks. 


Isaac  Franks:  Officer  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary army;  born  in  New  York  May  27,  1759; 
died  in  Philadelphia  March  4,  1822.  At  the  out- 
break of  tin-  war  in  June,  177(1.  when  only  seventeen 
years  old  he  enlisted  in  Colonel  Lesher's  regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  served  with  it  in  the 
buttle  of  Long  Island  ;  on  Sept.  15  of  the  same  year 
lie  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  New  York, 
but   effected    his    escape 

after  three  months'  de- 
tention. In  1777  lie  v>  as 
appointed  to  the  quar- 
termaster's department . 
and  in  Jan.,  177s,  he  was 
made  forage-master,  be- 
inir  stationed  at  West 
Point  until  Feb.  22, 1781, 
when  he  was  appointed 
by  Congress  ensign  in 
the  Seventh  Massachu- 
setts Regiment;  he  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity 
until  July,  17S2,  when 
he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  In  1789 
Franks  was  appointed  a 
notary  and  tabellion  pub- 
lic of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1794 
Governor  Mifflin  commissioned  him  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  Second  Regiment,  Philadelphia  county. 
It  was  in  his  house  at  Germantown,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  that  President  Washington  resided 
during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city  in 
1793.  He  was  appointed  in  1795  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  townships  of  Germantown  and  Rox- 
borough.  On  Feb.  18,  1819,  he  was  made  prothono- 
tarv  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
help  that  position  until  his  death  three  years  later. 
Colonel  Franks'  portrait  was  painted  by  Gilbert 
Stewart,  and  is  now  in  the  Gibson  Collection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia, with  whose  permission  it  is  reproduced  here 

Bibliography:  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Documents  Relating  to 
""  Caret  roj  Col.  Isaac  Flunks,  in  Publication* Am.  Jew. 

Bist.  Soe.  vol.  v.;  I Huhner,  in  to.  vol.  x.  168-170;  Massa- 

.  husi  tfa  Sold*  <  •  and  Sailors  in  the  War  ,,i  tft<  /.'.  uolufion, 
vi. 20, Boston,  1899 ;  Papersoftht  Supremt  Court  o)  Penn- 
sylvania (MSS.  m  Hi.  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia). 

Michael  Franks :     Private   in   the  French  and 
Indian  war;   his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  Cap- 
tain van  Braam's  company,  dated  July  9,  1754,  and 
in  a  list    of  those  "who  have  received  His  Excel 
leney's  bounty  money." 

Bibliography:  Cyriu  Ldli  i   in  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  n.  [80-181 :  Journal  ,,<  Colonel  Oeorgi    Washington, 
ij  J.  M.  Toner,  pp.  177,  194,  203,  Albany,  1893. 

Rebecca  Franks:  Prominent  member  of  Phila- 
delphia loyalist  society  during  the  Revolution ;  born 
in  Philadelphia  about  1760;  died  in  Bath,  England, 
March,  is-.>:;;  daughter  of  David  Franks,  During 
the  Revolutionarj  war  her  sympathies,  like  her 
father's,  were  with  He-  mother  country,  ami  during 

'he  British  occupati t  Philadelphia  in  177s  ^h, 

assisted  in  the  '  VIi  i  Irian  :a  "  the  celebrated  fSte 
given  in  honor  of  General  Bowe,  and  at  which 
Major  AimIic  presided.  "The  Times,  a  Poem  bj 
Camilio  Querno,  Poet   I..i  <  ougress,"  a 


loyalist  composition,  lias  been  attributed  to  her. 
Her  literary  ability,  as  well  as  her  vivacity  and 
wit,  were  well  known ;  she  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  prominent  men,  and  General  Charles  Lee, 
of  the  Continental  army,  addressed  to  her  a  letter 
which  attracted  much  attention,  being  published  in 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  In  1782  she  married,  in 
New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterward  General, 
Henry  Johnson,  G.C.B.,  and  removed  to  England, 
residing  in  Bath  until  her  death. 

Bibliography:  Max  J.  Kohler.  Rebecca  Franks, an  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Hell,  <>f  the  Last  Ci  ntury.  New  York,  1S94;  Hy- 
inaii  Polock  Rosenbach.  TheJews  in  Philadelphia  Prior  to 
1800,  Philadelphia.  1883 ;  Henry  s.  Morals,  Tin  Jews  of  Phil- 
mi,  Iphia  ;  Edward  I.aliL'wmthv.  M,  iwiirsof  the  Life  of  the 
Lull  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  London,  1792;  Losslng's  American 
Historical  Record,  vol.  11.;  Mary  E.  Robins,  in  Jewish  Ex- 
poru  nt,  Feb.  6,  1908. 
a.  A.  S.  W.  R. 

FRANZOS,  KARL  EMIL  :  Austrian  author; 
born  Oct.  25,  Is  18,  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Podolia.  His  childhood  was  spent  at  Czortkow, 
Galicia,  the  "Barnow"  of  his  stories.  Franzos  at- 
tended the  German  gymnasium  at  Czernowitz  and 
studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Gratz  and  Vienna. 
After  passing  the  state  examination  he  devoted  him- 
self to  journalism,  and  traveled  (1872-76)  through 
Europe,  Russia,  the  countries  of  the  Danube.  Tur- 
key, Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  In  1877  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  and  published  as  the  fruit  of  his  travels 
"Aus  Halb-Asien"  (Leipsic,  1876;  4th  ed.,  Berlin, 
1900),  "  Vom  Don  zur  Donau  "  (Leipsic.  1878;  2d  ed., 
1890),  and  "Aus  der  Grossen  Ebene "  (Stuttgart, 
1888).  In  these  three  books,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  many  European  languages,  he  gives  bril- 
liant sketches  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  coun- 
tries he  visited.  From  1882  to  18S5  he  edited  the 
"Neue  niustrirte  Zeilung,"  and  in  lssti  founded  the 
"Deutsche  Diehtung,"  which  he  edited  himself.  In 
1887  he  moved  to  Berlin. 

Franzos'  childhood  was  spent  in  a  Jewish-Polish 
village,  surrounded  by  the  narrowness  of  Orthodox 
Galician  Judaism. 
His  father  had  seen 
German  life  and  re- 
ceived a  German  edu- 
cation. Returningto 
Galicia  as  a  district 
physician,  he  became 
a  benefactor  to  his 
poor  countrymen, 
who.  although  they 
loved  and  admired 
him  as  their  physi- 
cian, stood  aloof  from 
him,  unable  to  under 
stand  how  lie,  one  of 
themselves,  coulddis- 
pense  with  regula- 
tions which  for  them 
were  religion.  <  if  these  Galician  Jews  Karl  Franzos 
gives  a  \  i  \  ill  description  in  "Die  Juden  von  Bar- 
now"  (Stuttgart,  1*77;  nth  ed.,  Leipsic.  1900)  and 
in  "Moschko  von  Parma"  (Breslau,  1880;  3d  ed., 
1898).  In  1888  he  published  in  Breslau  "Judith 
Trachtenberg "  (4th  ed..  1900),  also  dialing  with 
a  Jewish  subject.  Franzos  claims  the  ant  leu 
ship  of  the  well-known  epigram,  "Every  country 
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has  the  Jews  that  it  deserves"  (Jedes  [.and  hat 
die  Juden  die  es  verdient).  Differing  from  Auer- 
bach,  Bernstein,  and  Eorapert,  Franzos  lays  Btress 
on  the  tragic  sides  of  Jewish  life,  the  fateful  conflict 
n!'  old  and  new,  of  internal  and  external  foi 

Although  his  fame  is  based  on   his  remarkable 
sketches  of  life  and  character  in  Galician  ghetti 
is  not  merely  a  ghetto  novelist,     llis  pen  secured 
him  a  place  among  the  chief  authors  oi  contempo- 
rary Germany.     In  1887  appeared  his  most  impor- 
tant work,"  Ein  Kampf  urns Recht,"  Breslau,  4th ed., 
1900,  in  which  be  describes  the  fighl  of  a  Biikowina 
farmer  for  what  he  imagines  his  right,  and  the  con 
flict  between  his  traditional  race  right  and  the  law 
of  the  many-tongued  modern  Austrian  empire. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  Franzos  «  • 
Junire  Llebe,  Breslau,  ls;s:  Yon  den  TQrken  In  Europe    a 

ation  ol  James  Baker's  "Turkey  in  Europe11),  Breslau. 
1878;  S        Geschichten,  Dresden,  1880;   Ueln    Franz,  a   Bhorl 

In  verse,  Lelpsic,  1881;  Der  President,  Berlin,  1884;  Die 
Ri  ise  nach  dem  Scbicksal,  Stuttgart,  1885;  Triig,  Stuttgart,  1885; 
Die  Schatten,  Stuttgart,  1888;  DerGott  dee  Alien  Doklors, 
1892;  Die  Suggestion  middle  Dlcbtung.a  collection  of  literary 
studies,  Berlin,  1892 ;  DerWahrhettssucner,  Berlin,  1893;  Onge- 
Bchlckte  Leute,  Berlin,  1894  :  Ein  I  Ipfer,  Berlin,  l-'.'i ;  Der  Eleine 
Berlin,  1891 ;  Leib-Welbnachtskuchen  und  Seln  Kind, 
Berlin,  1891;  Allerlet  Gelster,  Berlin,  1895;  Mann  und  Weib, 
Berlin.  1899;  Heine's  Geburtstag;  Aus  Anlialt  und  Thuringen, 
both  Berlin,  1900;  Ernsl  Bcnulze  unci  Caeellie,  Berlin,  1901. 

In  1st;*  Franzos  published  "Georg  Buchner's 
Sftmmtliche  Werke  und  Handschriftlicher  Nach 
lass";  in  1883  he  edited  "Deutsches  Dichterbuch  aus 
( lesterreich  "  i  deipsic  i ;  in  1895,  "  I>ie  Geschichte  der 
Erstlingswerke  "  I  Berlin  i,  autobiographical  sketches 
of  i  in'  in -i  efforts  of  ei.ni i  in | nil- ns  German  au- 
thors; in  isfifl,  -  Kunrad  Mi  yer"  (Berlin),  a  study  of 
thai  well-known  German  novelist  Nearly  all  of 
miiI  into  English,  French, 
ami  ether  European  languages. 

FranZOS  has  always  taken   an  interest   in  Jewish 

affairs,  ami  has  held  several  communal  offices  in 
Vienna  ami  Berlin.  I  IN  w  il'e  is  Ottilie  Benedikt, 
Si  pt.  84,  1856,  who  published  (un- 
der the  nom-de-plume  "P.  Ottner")  two  novels: 
Das  Adoptivkind  und  Andere  Nevellen "  i  lsiiii, 
ami  "Schweigen  "  (1902j 

Bibliography:  LeUner,  Oetch    dei   Deutschen  Litteratur, 

pp.  nun  et  »"/..  Lelpsic,  ISM;  }/■  in  i .  Konvei  tations-Li  1 <■ 

s.  F,  T.   II. 

FEAT      MAIMON     or      SOLOMON      BEN 

MENAHEM:  Provi  mil    ■  bolar;  flourished  in  the 

■  I  half  of  iii,'  fourteenth  century.    The  oami 

"1'iai"    is,    according    to    Neubauer,    abbreviated 

i '     Fiat   Maimon  «:e  the  author  of 

works,  which  are  known  only  by  quotations 
made  from  them  bj  three  of  his  disciples:  (1) 
•■  ■  I'M i it  1.  Yisrael,"  probably  a  controversial  treatise 
"ii  nil  ioi  "NezerMatta'i,"  on  the  philosophical 
explanations  of  the  haggadol  found  in  tie-  Talmud  ; 
commentary  on  the  poem"Batte  ha  Nefesh" 
of  Levi  hen  Abraham;  (4)  comments  on  Genesis. 

Bibliography:  Zunz, G.S.  11.84;  Stelnschnelder, Hebr. Bibl. 

xvl.  128; ei     rild    Zell  85;  Ri  a  in  '■•  llbaui  r,   /.■  I 

-  .  I'  753. 

I.    Hi: 
FRATERNITATEA.     Sir  Pekiodk  w.s 
FRATERNITIES  :  Societies  formutual  benefit. 
It  ii  he  irue  thai   "  1 1 ri lti ii  of  the  friendly  soci- 
ety is  probably  in  all  countries  the  burial  club" 


("Encye    Brit."  i.\.    780),    Jewish    organizations   of 
i hat  nature  may  be  traced  hack  nearly  two  thousand 
years,     fraternities  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K   27b).     The  hebra 
kaddisha,  or  burial  society,  was  known  in  its  pres- 
orm  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  uumer 
issociations  resembling  it  more  or  less  closely 
have  existed  ever  since.     But  the  modern  fraternal 
organization  with  its  insurance  or  endowment  fea 
tures  belongs  with  few  exceptions  to  the  second  half 
of  the   nineteenth   century.      The  history  of  such 
Jewish  fraternities,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  still 
ans  to  be  written  (Steinschseider,  "Allg.  Kin 
leitung  in  die  Jud.  Lit.  der  Mittelalters,"  in  "J.  <• 
R."  \v.  814,   815).     There   are    many  thousands  of 
Jewish   societies    scattered   among    communities    in 
all  parts  of  the  world  :   but  the  present    article  is 
restricted   to  the    larger    "orders,"    which   flourish 
mostly  in  the  United  States.     These  orders  not  only 
offer  pecuniary  benefits  and  cheap  insurance,  but 
also  serve  as  social   centers,  and  have  afforded   the 
machinery  for  national  Jewish  organization  through 
out  the  United  States,    Besides  the  B'nai  B'rith  (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  275)  the  most  important  are 

Ahavas  Israel,  Independent  Order :  founded  1890; 
121  lodges;  121,499  men ra  (1902). 

American  Israelites,  Independent  Order  :  Founded 
Ism  ;  8,000  male  ami  2,500  female  members  (1899).  Headquar- 
ters in  N'-w  York. 

American  Star,  Order:  Founded  1884;  5,500  members 
in  1899.     i  liitiiin  i  ?) 

B'nai  B'rith,  Improved  Order :  Founded  1887 ;  40 
lodges  ami  1,500  members  (1901 

B'rith  Abraham,  Order:  Founded  1859;  2ss  lodges; 
12,000  members  "f  both  sexes.    Headquarters  in  New  York. 

B'rith  Abraham,  Independent  Order :  Founded 
1885  (an  offshoot  of  the  preceding);  802  lodges;  56,949  members. 
Headquarters  In  New  York. 

Free  Sons  of  Benjamin,  Independent  Order: 
Founded  1879;  [92 lodges;  14,088  male,  1,361  female,  members 
1901 1.    Headquarters  In  New  York. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  :  Founded 
1849;  103  lodges;  about  11,000  members.  Headquarters  in  New 
Y'H't.  There  an'  also  an  "Improved  Order"  and  a  "Junior 
Order"  of  the  same  name. 

Free  Sons  of  Judah,  Independent  Order:  119 
,  members  1 190]  i. 

Kesher  Shel  Barzel,  Order:  Founded  I860  (offsboot ol 
mi.  i    B'rith    M.raliami:  dissolved  [903. 

Progressive  Order  of  the  West:  1,082  members  (1901). 

Sons  of  Abraham,  Independent  Order:  Founded 
1892;  2,401 rubers  (1899).     Headquarters  In  New  York. 

United  Israelites,  Independent  Order  :  Founded 
in  Philadelphia  1886;  reported  to  have  had  200  lodge  -  In  1894. 

Western  Star,  Independent  Order:  .In  offshoot  of 
■    \nieinaii  star:  ahout  .p.iiixi  members,  ehleily  in  eineae.. 

and  oilier  parts  of  Hie  West. 

England  is  probably  the  only  other  country  which 
has  Jewish  fraternal  organizations  of  this  kind. 
"The  Jewish  Year  Book  "  for  L901  02  n  cords  be 
sides  lour  Jewish  "courts"  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  and  seven  Jewish  "beacons"  of  the 
Order  of  Ancient  Maccabeans,  the  following 
fraternities: 

Ancient  Order  of  Mount  Sinai  :  six  lodges. 
Grand  Order  of  Israel:  Fourteen  |od 
Hebrew  Order  of  Druids  :  Seven  lodges. 
Order  Achei  Berith  :  Sixteen  lodges. 

Tin  re  are,  besides,  numerous  lodges  of  Freemasons 
and  other  nominally  non-Jewish  fraternal  societies 
which  are  composed  wholly  or  mostly  of  Jews, 
Man]  Je  •  -  nave  attained  high  rank  in  such  bodies, 
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as,  for  instance,  Max  Selanick,  who  is  at  present 
(1903)  the  highest  official  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
in  the  state  of  New  York.     See  Fkeemasonky. 

Bibliography:  Stevens,  Cyclopedia  o)  Fraternities,  pp.206, 
210,  New  York,  1899;  Morais.  The  -h  ms  of  Philadelphia,  pp. 
184-187,  Philadelphia,  1894;  American  Jewish  Tear  Hook, 
1900-01,1901-02,  1902-03;  Levi,  Proper  Function  oj  Jewish 
Fraternal  Organizations,  in  Jewish  Comment,  April  12, 
1901. 

P.    Wl. 

FRAUD  AND  MISTAKE:  When-  in  a  trans 
action  one  of  the  parties  loses  by  the  fraud,  i.e.,  the 
misrepresentation,  of  the  other,  or  by  his  suppression 
of  the  truth,  the  law  gives  relief  either  by  rescind- 
ing the  contract  or  by  awarding  damages.  In  some 
eases  such  relief  is  afforded  when  the  loss  occurs 
through  mistake,  without  any  evil  intent  on  tin-  part 
of  him  who  gains  by  it.  The  Mosaic  am!  rabbinical 
law  forbids  many  fraudulent  practises  under  relig- 
iousand  punitive  sanctions.  The  law  also  sets  aside 
some  sales  or  purchases  simply  for  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  price.  The  implied  warranty  that  an 
article  sold  will  come  up  to  its  description  in  quality 
and  quantity  may  also  be  treated  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  fraud  and  mistake. 

1.  Forbidden  Practises:  1.  The  written  law  is 
very  severe  against  the  use  of  falsi'  measures  "i 
length,  false  weights,  false  hollow  measures,  and 
untrue  scales  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36) :  and  it  speaks  of  the 
possession  of  twofold  weights  or  measures,  one  great 
and  one  small,  as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xxv.  13-16).  This  law  applies  in  dealings  with 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (B.  K.  113b).  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  appoint  inspectors  of  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  (baraita  to  B.  B.  89a),  and 
to  punish  offenders  by  floggings,  and,  in  later  times, 
by  fines  also  (Shulhan  'Aruk.  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
231,  2).  A  deficient  bushel  should  not  he  kepi  in 
the  house  for  any  purpose,  lest  somebody  measure 
with  it.  In  many  places  the  custom  required  all 
measures  to  be  sealed  by  authority. 

2.  It  is  as  unlawful  to  cheat  a  Gentile  as  an  Is 
raelite.  If  there  is  a  blemish  in  an  article  about  to 
be  sold,  the  buyer  must  he  informed.  Flesh  or  hide 
of  a  "fallen"  beast  must  net  he  sold,  even  to  a  Gen- 
tile, as  that  of  a  slaughtered  beast.  •'They  must 
net  furbish  up  man  or  beast,"  says  the  Mishnah  (B. 
M.  iv.  12).  Thus,  one  must  not  dye  a  bondman's 
beard  black:  nor  drug  an  animal  so  as  to  raise  and 

stiffen  its  hair;  nor  paint  old  imple 
Adultera-    ments  to  make  them   look  like   new 
tion.         Many  similar  tricks  are  named.     Bad 
grain  should  not  be  mixed  with  good 
grain  and  the  whole  sold  as  good.      Water  must  not 
be  put  into  wine  at  all.     A  merchant  may  put   com 
from  ti\  e  thrashing-floors  into  one  bin,  and  pour  wine 
from  many  presses  into  one  barrel ;  for  all  know  that 
he  does  not  grow  his  grain  or  his  grapes  1 1!  M.  60a) 
8.  A  man  must  not  assume  false  appearances  to 
gain  his  neighbor's  good  opinion  (njn  3Jti);  thus, 
for  instance,  though  good  manners  force  you  to  in- 
vite to  dinner  even  one  who.  as  you  well  know,  can 
not  accept,  vnu  must  not   press  sueh  a  one  to  accept 
illlll     '.Ha 

1.  For  special  rules  as  to  weights  and  measures 
see  Wl  [GHT8  IM)  Mi  i-i  in  s.  hut  the  moral  aspect 
ma)  !»'  stated  here,  namely,  thai  the  heavenly  pun- 


ishment of  the  falsifier  is  very  hard ;  for  his  is  a  sin 
for  which  there  can  hardly  be  real  atonement;  since 
he  is  a  robber  of  the  public,  and  he  can  not  restore 
the  money  to  those  he  has  wronged,  which  is  the 
first  condition  for  receiving  pardon  (B.  B.  88b). 

II.  Grounds  for  Rescission  :  Whenever  a  sale 
is  made,  a  mistake  in  measure,  weight,  or  number, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  gives  to  the  in- 
jured party  the  right  to  have  the  transaction  set 
aside,  to  have  the  goods  returned  to  the  seller,  and 
the  price  to  the  buyer,  whether  the  mistake  was 
made  in  the  goods  or  in  the  money  ;  and  this  at  any 
time  when  the  mistake  is  discovered.  For  it  is  a 
"  purchase  b\  mi -lake"  ;  and  such  a  purchase  is  void 
(Kid.  42b;  Hit.  llai.  He  who  receives  money  from 
his  neighbor,  whether  as  the  price  in  a  sale,  or  as  a 
loan,  or  as  a  payment,  and  finds  an  excess,  must  re- 
turn it,  even  unasked  (B.  M.  63b).     On 

Blemish,  the  other  hand,  in  the  sale  of  land  or 
of  slaves  or  of  chattels,  if  the  thing 
bought  has  a  blemish  in  it  which  was  unknown  to 
the  purchaser,  the  latter  may  return  it  at  any  time. 
.Maimonides  deduces  this  from  the  authorities  given 
above  as  to  mistake  in  weight  or  number.  But 
w  henever  the  purchaser  uses  the  thing  with  knowl- 
i  dge  of  the  blemish,  he  is  haired  (by  analogy  to  the 
ease  put  in  Ket.  76a).  Neither  party  can,  without 
consent  of  the  other,  ask  a  red  net  ion  or  proportional 
return  of  the  price:  the  seller  must  take  back  his 
goods;  the  buyer  must  return  them  or  pay  in  full. 
However,  if  houses  at  a  distance  have  been  sold,  and 
it  turns  out  they  have  been  injured  by  trespassers 
before  the  sale,  the  injury  being  such  as  can  be 
remedied  by  repairs,  the  seller  may,  by  deducting 
the  cost  of  repairs  from  the  price,  make  the  sale 
stand  good;  for  here  the  blemish  is  temporary  (Tur. 
v.  96.  6,  on  the  authority  of  Asheri;  see  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  232,  51. 

What  is  a  blemish  within  these  rules  depends  in 
the  main  on  the  custom  of  the  place.  Every  buyer 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  thing  bought  is  free 
from  all  blemish.  Even  if  the  seller  proclaims  that 
he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  fault,  the  buyer 
may  still  rescind  on  finding  a  blemish  that  has  not 
been  specially  declared;  for  the  waiver  of  the  buyer 
is  void  unless  he  knows  what  he  waives. 

When  the  seller  names  several  blemishes  in  the 
thing  on  sale,  and  it  has  only  one  of  them,  the  court 
may  conclude  that  the  other  faults  were  named  only 
to  put  the  buyer  off  his  guard,  and  may  rescind  the 
contract  (see  the  illustrations  of  a  cow  and  a  bond- 
woman in  IS.  M.  80a).  In  a  bondman  or  bondwoman 
only  such  blemishes  are  to  be  considered  as  interfere 
with  his  or  her  capacity  for  work  ;  for  sla\  es  are  not 
kept  for  pleasure.  It  is  a  blemish  in  a  bondman 
that  he  is  an  "armed  bandit."  or  that  he  is  "inscribed 
to  the  king''  (for  punishment),  but  not  that  he  is  a 
thief  or  a  gambler  or  a  drunkard  :  for  slaves  arc  not 
presumed  to  he  very  moral  ill  B.  92h). 

III.  Fitness  for  a  Purpose:  The  Mishnah  (B. 
I!.  vi.  li  say^     "If  one  sells  grain   to  his  neighbor, 
and  he  sows  it,  but  it  will  not  sprout,  the  seller  i^ 
not  liable  on  a  warranty.     Simeon  b.  Gamaliel 
ue.t    contradicting    what   precedes):    'For  garden 

seeds  that  are  not  eaten,  he  is  liable.'"  In  Other 
words,  the  seller  must  have  either  actual  notice  of 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is  bought,  or  im- 
plied notice  in  the  nature  of  the  article.     It  seems 
thai  there  is  do  implied  warranty  thai 
Adapt-       flaxseed  will  sprout;   for  though  it  is 
ability  to    mosi  frequently  bought  to  be  sown,  it 
an  End.      is  also  bought  for  linseed-oil :  and  "in 

in  v  matt  ris  we  do  not  go  by  the  ma 

jority  n  hen  an  ox  is  bought 

it  turnsout  vicious,  the  seller  may  nol  be  liable,  for 
he  can  Bay,  "I  have  sold  it  for  butchering."     Bui 
herein  i lie  2 real  mast  1     Rab  and  Samuel  diffi 
the  former  insisting  thai  farmers  buy  oxen  so  gen- 
erally for  the  plow  that  the  seller  should  presume 

this  as  tin-  purpi 

Where  tl  >ld  do  nut  unci  the  description, 

(Mishnah  B.  B.  v.  6).     Blither  party 

may  objecl      So,  when  1  d  wheal  is  delivered  for 

white,  or  whiti  for  red;  olive  w I  for  sycamore,  or 

sycamore  for  olive,  etc.,  either  patty  may  insist  thai 
then-  was  a  mistaki  .  for  every  man  has  his  own 
preference.  Bui  when  the  mistake  is  made  of  deliv- 
a  low  grade  for  a  high  grade,  the  sellet  may 
nol  rescind;  or  if  a  high  grade  instead  of  a  low 
the  buyer  may  nol  rescind  even  though,  by  rea 
son  of  a  great  rise  or  fall  in  the  market  price,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  do  so. 

IV.  Damages  :  Cases  have  been  enumerated  in 
which  a  return  of  the  faulty  article  is  impracticable, 
because  il  has  been  consumed  before  the  faull  isdis 

red  ;  il  might  also  be  al  such  a  di  i  the 

cosl  of  bringing  il  back  would  exceed  the  value.  In 
these  cases  the  seller  must  return  the  price,  deduct- 
ing only  so  much  thereof  as  the  buyer  has  been 
benefited.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  seller  has 
sold  an  article  unlit  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
purchase!  procured  it,  with  km  ed  1  ot  the  pur- 
pose and  of  I  111  lie  is  liable  not 
only  I'orthe  return  of  the  price,  but  also  for  the  use- 
less outlays  to  which  the  buyer  has  been  put,  such 
:e  iii  the  sow  in.:  of  seeds  or  in  the  transportation  of 
ign  market,  This  liability  for  extra 
damages  is  asserted,  though  without  authority  in 
the  Talmud,  by  the  Turim  and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk 

(I.Ioshell     \l  I     21). 

Full  details  are  al  0  found  in  the  codes  for  cases  in 

which  tin  1  by  fraud  or  mistake  are  losi  or 

aie  further  injured  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  before 
or  after  the  discovery  of  the  blemish  1 

V.  The   Talmud    takes  notice    not    only   of  direct 

fraud  between  two  parties  dealing  with  each  other, 

but  also  of  wrongs  di through  their  collusion 

(tOJU'p  >>"<""  o)  to  third  parties.  Hence  the  rule  not 
to  return  a  lost  bond ;  because  il  may  have  been  re 
deemed  already .  yel  the  debtor  and  creditor  may  col 
lusively  put  it  in  for©  I  lie  pun  hasers  of  the 

former's  lands  (see  Finder).  Under  Execution  il 
baa  been  shown  (1)  that  the  debtor,  to  clear  himself 
from  1  lie  ban,  11111-1  - 11  i  1  \  the  court  that  no  property 
is  held  by  another,  as  ostensible  owner,  for  his  benefit, 
and  (2)  that  any  property  held  is  bound  for  his  debts; 
in  short,  that  feigned  conveyances  of  the  debtor's 
property  are  vi  dnst   his  creditors,     While 

frauduli  nl  ci  rot  ej  ances   and  the  1 li      again  1 

them  occupy  such  a  widefli  Id  in  ESnglishand  Amen 

law,  the  Talmud    says   nothing,   and    the   codes 
hardly  anything,  as  to  how  the  creditor  ma\    pi d 


to  overcome  a  fraud  thus  attempted  against  his 
rights. 

Bibliography:   Shulhan  'Ami.  Uoahen  Mfehpaf, sections 

((ii.iteii  ;,  1 .. .^ •  ■.  and   sec ■-  328-339,  passim;  Ymi  ha-iia- 

v  Mekirah. 

L.  N.  I). 

FRAUENSCHUL  or  WEIBERSCHUL  :  That 
pair  of  the  synagogue  which  is  reserved  for  women, 
whether  an  annex,  as  in  the  Altneuschul  of  Prague 
and  in  the  synagogui  "I  Worms,  or  a  gallery;  the 

latter  is  generally  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the 

west  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  north  or  south  side 
Modern    -\n;igogucs    have   often   two   galleries,  one 

Bbove  the  other. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  synagogues  is  most 
likch  coeval  with  synagogal  services,  although  it  is 
net  mentioned  in  the  old  sources,  and  the  ruins  of 
ancient  synagogues  found  in  Palestine  are  not  in 
such  a  state  id'  preservation  that  conclusions  can  be 
reached  in  regard  in  their  interior  arrangements. 
According  to  Talmudic  reports,  which  most  likely 
present  a  genuine  tradition,  there  was  in  the  Temple 
ai  Jerusalem  a  women's  gallery,  so  built  that  in 

Occupants  could  witness  the  ceremonies,  while  a 
grating  hid  I  hem  from  the  view  of  the  men  (Sukkah 

v  2,51b;  Tamid  ii  5;  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Bel  ha 
Behirah,  v.  9). 

The  rabbinical  codes  are  silent  in  regard  to  the 
Frauenschul.  Joseph  Saul  Xalhansohn  id.  1875),  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  Hie  sexton  of  a 
synagogue  w  ho  lived  in  the  building  was  permitted 

iii  make  use  of  the  w  omen's  synagogue  as  a  dining- 
room  mi  the  occasion  of  the  circumcision  of  a  chilil, 
quotes  no  precedent  on  the  subject,  bul  decides  that 
the  women's  synagogue  has  not  the  same  degree  of 
sacredneSS  as  the    pari    reserved    for   men    r'Sho'el 

ti-Meshib,"  vi.  1,  No.  :;.  Lemherg,  1890). 

Modern  synagogues  of  the  Reform  rite  frequently 
have  pews  for  men  and  women  on  one  tloor,  as  in 
some  sj  nagogues  in  Vienna  and  in  I  he  Reform  syn- 
agogue of  Berlin.  In  America,  family  pews  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Reform  synagogues;  and 
even  some  of  the  conservative  congregations,  Other- 
wise following  the  Old  ritual,  have  ado]  it  ed  the  prac 
i  i  nl  seating  men  and  women  in  the  same  pews. 
8l  i    also  (  J  u.i.KHY. 

Bibliography  i  SchQrer,  Qettch.  :»i  ed  .  li.  180. 
a  D. 

FRAUENSTADT,  CHRISTIAN  MARTIN 
JULIUS:  German  student  of  philosophy;  born  at 
Bo  Jan..  wo.   Posen,  April    17.   1818;   died  at   Berlin 

.I.in.   18,   1879.      lie  was  educated  at  the  house  of  his 

uncle  ai   Neisse,  and  embraced  Christianity  in  l^;:i 

Studying    theology  and.    later,    philosophy   al     II.  r 

lin,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Schopenhauer, 

and  look  up  his  residence  in  Berlin  in  1848. 

Frauenstadt   was  a  disciple  of   Schopenhauer,  as 

is  shown   by    his   works.      He   wrote:   "Stuilien    and 

Kritiken  zur  Theologie  und  Philosophic."  Berlin, 
1840;  "Ueber  das  Wahre  Verhflltniss  der  Vernunft 
zur  Offenbarung,"  Darmstadt,  1848;  "  Aesthetische 
I',  i '.i.  li.  .mi  is;,:;  "Die  tsaturwissenschafl  in 
Ihiein    Hindus-  aui  Poesie,    Religion,    Moral    "ml 

Philosophie  "  ib.   1855    "  I  lei   Mati  rlalis 

Wahrheil    und    Seln    Lrrthum,"  <'/•.    1856  (written 

I    I'.iiohncr) ;   "  Briefc  fiber  die    Naturliche    Re 

liirion,"   ib.    1858;    " Lichtstrahlen    aus    Emmanuel 
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Kant's  Werken,"  ib.  1872.  Schopenhauer  made 
Frauenstiidt  his  literary  executor,  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  his  works.  Among  Frauenstadt's  works 
relating  especially  to  Schopenhauer  are: 

"Briefe  liber  die  Schopenhauer'sche  Philosophic," 
Leipsic,  1854;  "Lichtstrahlen  aua  Schopenhauer's 
Werken,"*.  1862,  7th  ed.  1891  (with  Otto  Lindner) ; 
"Schopenhauer,  von  Ihm  und  uber  Ihn,"  Berlin, 
1803;  "Aus  Schopenhauer's  Handschriftlichem 
Nachlass,"  Leipsic,  1864;  "Das  Sittliche  Leben,"  ib. 
1866;  "Blicke  in  die  Intellektuelle,  Physischc.  und 
Moralische  Welt,"  ib.  1869;  "  Schopenhauer-Lex  i- 
fcon,"  ib.  1871;  "Neue  Briefe  ilber  die  Schopen- 
hauer'sche Philosophic."  ib.  1876.  He  edited 
" Gesammtausgabe  der  Werke  Schopenhauer's,"  6 
vols.,  ib.  1373-74,  2d  ed.  1877. 

Bibliography  :  De  le  Roi,  Geach.  di  r  Evangelisclu  n  Judi  »- 
Mission.  \k  :.'r>;  Meyers  KonversatUms-Lexikon. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FRAUENTHAL,  MAX:  American  soldier; 
born  at  Marienthal,  Rheinpfalz,  Bavaria,  in  1836; 
emigrated  to  America  in  1851;  lived  for  a  time  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  finally  settling  in  Brook- 
haven,  Miss.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he,  with  several  coreligionists,  enlisted  at  Summit, 
Miss.,  in  a  company  subsequently  known  as  "Com- 
pany A.  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Mississippi  Volun- 
teers." Frauenthal  accompanied  Gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson  through  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  served 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  escaping  with  slight  wounds. 
In  the  presence  of  several  officers,  General  Ewell 
among  the  number,  Frauenthal  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  his  coli  mel.  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  men 
like  Frauenthal,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  would  drive 
the  Yankees  into  the  Potomac  beforenight."  Fran 
enthal  particularly  distinguished  himself  at.  the 
"Bloody  Acute  Angle"  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylva- 
nia  Court  House  (May  10,  1864).  In  a  letter  to  the 
"Galveston  Daily  News."  Colonel  A.  T.  Watts,  now 
judge  at  Dallas,  Texas  (who  was  a  private  in  the 
same  company  as  Frauenthal),  contributes  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  grand,  terrific,  sustained  fighting  in  the 
Angle  of  Livid  Hell  ami  Darksome  Death."  After 
describing  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  "Acute 
Angle,"  Judge  Watts  concludes:  "Frauenthal,  a  lit- 
tle Jew,  had  the  heart  of  a  lion.  For  several  hours 
In  stood  at  the  immediate  point  of  contact  (the  apex 
of  the  angle),  amid  the  most  terrific  hail  of  lead,  and 
coolly    and    deliberately   loaded    and    fired    without 

el  illidng." 

Frauenthal  is  no'w  (1903)  living  in  Conway,  Ark., 
and  is  commander  of  the  Conway  Camp  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

BlBLIOOBAPHT :  H.  Cohen,  A    Modern    Miu-vnh,  on.  in  ['ntiti- 
cati  to.  Hist.  Sue.  Nu.  (i,  ls'.n" ;  Galveston  Daily 

u»,  July  16,  i 
a  H.   C. 

FREDERICK  II.  (surnamed  the  Great)  :  King 

of  Prussia;  horn  1712;  reigned  from  1740  till  his 
death  in  1786.  He  was  not  friendly  to  the  .lews. 
although  he  issued  a  ''Schutzjude"  patent  to  Moses 
Mendelssohn  in  October,   I  r63. 

During  flic  early  vents  of  Frederick's  reign  the 
.lews  were  left  iii  comparative  peace  under  the  law 
of  1730.  Soon  after  Frederick  had  made  a  treaty 
of    peace    with    Maria     Theresa     of    Austria,    he 


proceeded  to  issue  a  series  of  anti-Jewish  edicts. 
His  policy  was  to  maintain  the  proportion  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Prussia  at  a  definite,  fixed 
ratio.    On  April  17.  1750,  a  "  neue  revidierte  General- 

privilegium  und  Schutzbrief  vor  die 

The  Judenschaft  in  Preussen  und  der  Mark 

"General-   Brandenburg"  was  enacted,  but   was 

privi-         not   promulgated   till   1750.      It   was 

legium,"     particularly  oppressive.     The  Berlin 

1750.        community,  consisting  of  333  families 

(estimated  at  1,945  souls),  at  this  time 
had  the  number  of  its  Schutzjuden  fixed  arbitrarily 
at.  150;  and  only  the  eldest  sons  could  succeed  to 
their  fathers'  rights.  All  other  Jews  were  declared 
to  be  "extraordinary,"  which  meant  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  transmit  their  privilege  of  residence 
to  their  children.  Throughout  the  kingdom  this 
law  was  enforced  with  much  rigor.  In  Silesia  and 
West  Prussia  no  Jews  could  live  in  the  open  country 
("  plattes  Land  ").  Jewish  servants  were  not  allowed 
to  marry;  and  Jewish  beggars  and  pedlers  were  in- 
hibited. 

During  Frederick's  entire  reign  the  Prussian  Jews 
continually  protested  against  harsh  edicts,  but.  with- 
out much  success.  In  1703,  however,  succession  to 
the  rights  of  the  Schutzjuden  was  extended  to 
second  sons  on  condition  that  these  take  up  manu- 
facturing.  For  this  privilege  the  Jews  had  to  pay 
70.000  thalers.  For  further  privileges  the  Jews  had 
to  purchase  a  definite  number  of  pieces  of  porcelain 
from  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory.  These  pieces 
were  often  specially  made  in  grotesque  shapes,  as  in 
the  form  of  apes,  and  for  this  reason  were  afterward 
much  valued  by  collectors.  In  addition  to  such  ex- 
actions the  Jews  paid  regular  taxes. 

While  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  following 
certain  trades  and  occupations  (flax-spinning,  1761; 
agriculture,  1763;  Hour  and  wood  industries)  be- 
cause of  the  jealousy  of  Christian  competitors,  they 
were  compelled  in  170s  to  take  charge  of  the  stocking 
and  cap  manufactories  at  Templin  and  to  become 
absolutely  responsible  for  their  financial  success. 

By  the  rescript  of  1750,  severe  penalties  were 
imposed  on  those  Jews  who  practised  usury.  In 
1752-53  interest,  rates  were  fixed  at  12  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  1755  at  6  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent. 
Bankrupts  were  harshly  dealt  with;  and  the  entire 
Jewish  community  of  a  locality  was  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  crimes  committed  by  Jewish  thieves 
1 1773).  In  1770  the  oppressive  usury  laws  were 
somewhat  modified  by  repeal  acts. 

Payments  of  protection-money  often  caused  trou- 
ble for  the  Jews  in  Frederick's  reign.     During  the 

Seven  Years'  war  Frederick  would 
Restrictive  have  no  Jewish  soldiers  in  his  army; 
Measures,    a  yearly  tax   was  paid  instead.     The 

Jews  had  also  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
ransom  imposed  on  Berlin  by  the  Russian  invadi  I  - 
of  1763.  During  the  war,  moreover,  the  Jews  had 
to  lend  large  sums  of  money  fo  the  king.  In  1705 
the  43S  Jewish  families  in  Berlin  had  to  pay  a  tax  of 
'.»."i,oi ii i  thalers;   hitherto  an  annual  tax  of  but  15,000 

thalers  had  been  paid  for  250  families.  In  1770  the 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  pass  buckets  at  fires;  a 
yearly  tax  was  imposed  instead.  In  1773  the  Jews 
had    to  deliver  a  certain   quantity  of  silver  to  the 
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treasury.  Additional  edicts  were  promulgated 
in  ITT:!.  1777.  17S!2;  and  as  late  as  17s."")  a  law  was 
passed  against  surreptitious  begging  by  Jews 

Although  Frederick  declared  thai  absolute  justice 
mus!   :  !  out  to  Jews  in  the  law  courts,  the 

"  more  Judaico  "  was  required  again  (1747).  Jews  had 
to  take  this  oath  in  the  synagogue  in  the  presence  of 
ten  adults  and  be  clothed  with  the  "  arba'  kanfot " 
and  tefillin.  i  in  especially  solemn  occasions  they 
had  to  sil  on  coifing  and  hold  slaughtering-knives. 
This  requirement  was  modified,  however,  in  1782. 

There  were  nineteen  factories  and  mills  owned  by 
Jews  during  Fredei 
ick's    reign 
tlirin    Daniel  Itzig's 
lead-factory  a1  Si 
and    his    oil-mill    nt 

Berlii gei    "Gi 

schicbteder  Juden  in 
Berlin."    ii.     93). 
Among    the     I  ii 
Jewish  mint-masters 
■■  M  inz  judi  ii  "  i  were 
Ephraim,  1751 ;  Moses 
and  Daniel  It 
/.\is.  1756;  Danii  I    Ii 
zig    and     Ephraim, 
1758;  and  V.  it  el 
1  [eine  Ephraim,  177U. 

\\  iih  the  inner  life 
of  the  Jews  Freder- 
ick had  nothing  to  do. 
Although  in  1771  he 
slunk  Mendelssohn's 
name  from  the  li-i  of 
members  of  thi 
posed  B(  rliner  Aka- 
demie  di  c  Wissen- 
1783 
In-  spoke  of  him  as 
•■  the  famous  Jewish 
scholar."  Dohm's 
"  I  i  ber  die  Burger- 
liche  Verbcsserung 
der    Juden"    (1781) 

-I    to    inll ! 
Frederick  toward  a 
berality  in 
the  tn 

Jewish  subjects.  Ii 
was  Voltaire's  some 
what  ambiguous 
i  ransacl  ions     with 

iliam  Hirsch  or  Hirschel  which  caused  Frederick 
to  break  off  relations  with  him  (Carlyle,  "  Frederick 
the  i  Ireat,"  book  v.). 

lam  iim.i  ii'ir,  :  Hans  Jungfei    I  ■  r  Fried! 

.  Qelger,  < ■■  sch   ■> 

ii  n  in  [•„  iin i.  i.  ptuwti  ■/..  Berlin,  1871  :  Adolpb 

Kninii.  0(  >i  '    d<  I    Di  "'  c/ii  n  Judt  n,   pp.  694,  696,  7001 

ii.  si.  :>.  II.  17,  20,  54,  79;   Beu- 
inn  Bi  :..>■  Inti  i>  wish    I   '!■  :     o)    i  1 1 

iin    Oreat,  In  ./■  u  UsIiEi  pom  ni.  Jan.  8t,  1902. 
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FREEMASONRY:  The  Institutions,  rites,  and 
principles  of  a  secret  society  devoted  to  the  promo- 
ti if  fraternal  feeling  and  morality  among    the 


members  of  the  order.  In  its  modern  form  it  ap- 
pears in  have  arisen  in  London  in  1717.  and  thence 
spread  through  the  British  Isles  to  the  Continent, 
reaching  North  America  al t  172'J.  In  the  pre- 
liminary stages  which  led  up  to  freemasonry,  thi  re 
are  nans  of  the  influence  of  Judah  Templo,  the  con 
structor  of  a  model  of  Solomon's  Temple,  who  vis 
iin!  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  coat  of 
arms  said  to  have  been  used  or  painted  by  him  re- 
sembles greatly  that  adopted  later  by  the  freemasi  ros 
of  England  ("Transactions  Jew.  Hist  Soc  Eng." 
ii.).    The  society  claims  affiliation  with  the  ancient 

craft  of  working  ma 
sonry,    and    by    this 
means    traces    back 
much  of  its  symbol 
ism  and  ritual  to  the 
building  nl   the  First 
Temple  by  Solomon. 
So  far  does  this  tend 
ency  go  that  '1.  <  >li- 
ver,  in  his  ■■  Antiqui- 
ties of  Freemasonry 

(London.      1823),     at 

tempts  to  show  that 
Moses  was  a  grand 
master.  One  of  the 
higher  grades  of  the 
order  is  connected 
with  the  legend  of 
the  death  of  Biram 
"  Aliif "'  (a  misunder- 
standing of  1 1  Chron. 
ii.  13).  According  to 
Masonic  legend,  he 
was  killed  by  three 
workmen  just  at  the 
completion  of    the 

Temple;  and  thru-  is 
a  mystery  about  his 
death  as  represented 
in  the  Masonic  litrs. 

This      may     possibly 

i  race  hark  in  the  rab- 
binic legend  that 
while  all  the  work- 
men wen-  killed  so 
that  they  should  not 
build  another  temple 
devoted  to  idolatry. 
Hiram  himself  was 
raised  to  heaven  like 
Enoch  (Pesik.  I!,  vi 
25a  ed.  Friedmann).  In  the  early  stages  of  free- 
masonry, however,  nothing  was  said  of  Solomon 
(Fort,  "Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Freema 
sonry."  p.  181,  Philadelphia,  1875),  and  nothing  is 
said  of  the  Hiram  legend  In  the  earliest  printed  run 
stitution  of  1723  (R.   F.  Gould,  "History  of  Free 

masonry,"  i\  .  865) 

The  technical  language,  symbolism,  and  riti  ot 
freemasonry  are  full  of  Jewish  ideas  and  of  terms 
like  "I  rim  and  Thummim,"  "Acharon  Schilton," 
"Rehum,"  "Sephirot,"  "Jachin,"  "Ish  Chotzeb" 
(comp.  I  Kings  \.  Is.  list  of  terms  on  following 
but   these  maj   have  been  derived    « ithout 
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any  Jewish  intermediation,  from  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament.  Many  of  these  terms  are  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  etseq.).  and  the  two 
pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  take  a  predominant  position 
in  Masonic  symbolism  In  the  Scottish  Rite  the 
dates  of  all  official  documents  are  given  according 
to  the  Hebrew  months  and  Jewish  era,  and  use  is 
made  of  the  older  form  (Samaritan  or  Phenician) 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  impostor  Cagliostro 
appears  to  have  introduced  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Cabala  into  his  "rite  of  Misraim,"  but  this  again 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  Christian  Cabala. 

Modern  anti-Semites,  especially  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  attempt  to  identify  freemasonry  with 
Jewish  propagandism,  going  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  whole  movement  is  ruled  by  five  or  six  Jews 
acting  secretly  as  its  head.  But  the  only  specific 
instanee  nf  Jewish  influence  mentioned  by  them  is 
the  introduction  of  the  degree  of  "  kohen  "  by  one 
Martinez  Paschalis.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  Mackey  ("Encyclopedia  of 
Freemasonry ")  states  that  he  was  a  German  who 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Cabala 
during  his  travels  in  the  East.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  Stephen  Morin,  founder  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
America,  was  a  Jew.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
but  it  is  probable  that  M.  M.  Hays  and  Isaac  da 
Costa  who  derived  the  degrees  from  Morin,  and  in- 
troduced them  into  South  Carolina  about  1801,  were 
Jews;  yet  so  far  the  only  evidence  of  specifically 
Jewish  influence  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  par 
ticular  branch  of  a  certain  section  of  freemasonry 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina by  Jews. 

There  is  even  some  doubt  about  this  affiliation. 
Freemasonry  itself  was  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina as  early  as  1736  (De  Saussure,  "History  of 
Freemasonry  in  South  Carolina,"  p.  5,  Charleston, 
1878).  The  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  with  its 
additional  thirty-third  degree,  appears  to  have  been 
instituted  in  17*15  at  Charleston,  though- the  actual 
organization  of  the  higher  council  was  not  effected 
till  1801.  Hut  the  Jews  who  received  their  degrees 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Morin  never  appear  to 
nave  reached  any  higher  degree  than  the  twenty -fifth. 
of  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  genealogy  derived  from  Steven's  "Cyclo 
pedia  of  Fraternities"  (p.  50,  New  York,  1899): 


All  the  later  stages  had  gone  out  of  Jewish  hands 
before  1801.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Jews  in- 
troduced freemasonry  into  Rhode  Island 

Jews  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  their  connec- 
tion with  freemasonry  in  France  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. One  of  the  branchesof  thecraft.  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Orient,  had  Adolphe  Cremieux  as  its 
S.G.C.  (Sovereign  Grand  Councilor)  from  1868  to 
1880.  He  introduced  the  practise  of  having  the 
S.G.C.  confirmed  by  the  lodges  instead  of  being  arbi- 
trarily selected  by  his  predecessor.  In  Germany  for  a 
long  time  Jews  were  not  permitted  entrance  into  the 
lodges.  In  1836  the  Amsterdam  Grand  Lodge  pro- 
tested to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  against  the 
refusal  to  admit  some  of  its  members  because  they 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith.  From  1 80S  to  1S76  the 
question  of  the  affiliation  of  Jewish  members  was 
discussed  with  some  heat.  Although  in  the  latter 
year  the  majority  of  the  lodges  favored  the  affilia- 
tion, the  requisite  two  thirds  majority  was  not  ob 
tained  (Gould,  /.<•  v.  248-250).  In  England  a  num- 
ber of  lodges  exist  formed  exclusively  of  Jews,  but 
as  a  rule  the  latter  have  joined  the  ordinary  lodges, 
in  which  some  of  them  have  reached  a  very  high 
rank. 

The  following  list  contains  the  chief  technical 
terms  of  freemasonry  which  are  connected  with 
Jewish  ideas  and  expressions: 


Abaddon. 

Abda  tl  Kings  iv.  6). 

A  bit. 

Adonai  (see  GOD,  Names  of). 

Adon  Hiram  (see  adoniram). 

Ahiab  (I  Kings  iv.  3). 

"  Abiman  Rezou  "  (title  given 
to  the  book  of  constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  An- 
cient York,  supposed  to  be 
Hebrew  f.  ir  "  Hie  Law  of  the 
Selected  Brethren  "). 

Aholiab. 

Bagulkal  (significant  word  in 
the  higher  degrees,  supposed 
to  be  Hebrew). 

Bel  i  used  erroneously  to  repre- 
sent the  Tetragrammaton). 

Bendekar  (I  Kings  iv.  9). 

Bereith. 

Breastplate. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Cherubim. 

Chesed. 

Cohen. 

Dedication  of  the  Temple. 


Emeth. 

Enoch. 

Ephod. 

Ephraimites. 

Ezel  (I  Sam.  XX.  19). 

Gabaon  (see  Gibeon  and 
Gibeonites). 

Gedaliah. 

Giblim  (I  Kings  v.  18). 

Haggai. 

High  Priest. 

Hiram  Abif  (architect  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple) . 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 

Holy  of  Holies. 

Horns  for  the  Altar. 

I  Am  What  I  Am. 

Immanuel. 

Jachin. 

Jacob's  Ladder. 

Jah. 

Jehoshapbat  (place  where  the 
lodge  is  built). 

Jehovah. 

Kabbala. 

Kadosh. 


Stephen  Morin,  25", 
Inspector  for  America,  Rite  of  Perfection,  Paris,  1761 

Henry  A.  Francken,  25°,  Jamaica,  1783, 
deputy  inspector  for  North  America 


85",  Jamaica,  1774, 
deputy  inspectoi 


M.  M,  Hays,  35°,  Boston,  1767-70, 
deputy  Inspector  for  North  America 


John  Mitchell.  25°.  Charleston,  1795,      B.  Spltzer.  25°.  Philadelphia,  1781, 
deputy  for  South  Carolina  deputy  for  Georgia 


P.leB.duPlessls,25°,  Philadelphia,  17m. 
deputy  inspector 


Germain  Hacquet,  25°,  Philadelphia,  lTd.s 


Abraham  Jacobs,  25°,  Jamaica,  1790     M.  Cohen,  25°.  Philadelphia,  1781 

Hyman  I.  Long.  25°,  Philadelphia,  1795 

A.  F.  A.  de  Grasse  Tilly,  25°, 
Charleston,  1796 
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Kamea  ("amulet  "). 

mm. 

Haai  hi    I  8  ngi  n.39). 
Minimi.  Pot  Of. 

Kelcblzedek. 
Melech. 
Hiter. 

Hlzralm,  Rite  of. 
nab. 

tue 
bitecl  of  the  Tower  i.f 
Babel ; 

the  Scottish  Kite). 
Pentalpha     Isee     Solomon's 
Bealb 
malm. 
-in. 
Babbaotb. 
Sanlnilrln. 


..th. 

Bbamlr. 
Shekel. 
Sheklnab. 
Shem  Hampb  i 

Sllll.nl, -Hi. 

Shield  >.t  David. 

Slt'lirl   Ol   /■Til 

icle. 
Temple. 

Laton. 

i  Adonlram. 
Tubal 

Twelve-Lettered  Name. 
Two-Lettered  Name 

Zadok. 
Zedeklan. 
Zeredatba. 
Zerubb 


Tin.'  majority  Of  the  above  names  anil  terms,  ile 

rived  from  Macke]  's"  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry,"  are 
mostly  used  in  the  higher  degrees  of  tin-  Scottish 
Rite,  Bometimes  erroneously,  as  can  be  seen  bj  re 

ferring  to  the  separate  items  in  tliis  Encti  i. inn. hi  \. 

Bibuoobafrt:  a  de  lo  Rive,  ;     I  na  La  Franc-Ma- 

oonnerfe,  France,  1895;   a.  Tllloy,  /.•   PerU  Jttdeo-Maco- 
iii.jie .  Parte,    1891  ;    D.   M.  Hormalln,   II, r  I  .  hudim    u 

[m  ha-ljofe&hlm.  New   Fork,  1884;   Addis  and  Arnold, 
Cathuiir  Dictionary. 

A.  J. 

FREETHINKERS  AND  FREETHOTJGHT. 

I  vi  [ON  \i  I-  I  B;   Ski  PTICB. 

FREE  WILL:  The  doctrine  that  volition  is  self  - 

originating  and  unpredictable.  That  man  is  free  to 
choose  between  certain  courses  of  conduct  was  re- 
garded by  rabbinical  Judaism  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Although  generally 
follow  tag  the  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics,  Philo,  In- 
fluenced by  Judaism,  professed  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  ("Quod  Deus  Sil  [mmutabilis,"  ed.  Mangey,  p. 
279),  ami  Josephus  states  that  the  Pharisees  main- 
tained it  against  both  the  Sadducees,  who  attributed 
everything  to  chance,  and  theEssenes,  who  ascribed 
all  to  predestination  and  divine  providence  ("Ant," 
\iii.  5,  §9;  xviii.  1.  §  6).  "All  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  except  the  fear  of  God"  is  an  undisputed 
maxim  of  the  Talmud  (Her.  88b;  Niddah  16b). 

The  discussions  that  an.-,  between  tie  Kadarites, 
die  Islamic  partisans  of  freewill,  and  their  oppo 
cents,  the  J  attracted  the  attention  of  Jew- 

ish thinkers,  who  thereupon  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the   principle   of    free  will  with   a  belief   in  divine 
providence  and  omniscienee;  the  latter  was  consid- 
ered b\  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the 

Influence    Middle  Ages  the  most   important  ob- 

of  Islam,    jection  to  the  doctrine  of  five  will. 

Saadia  propounds  the  difficulty  thus: 

'If  God,  in  His  omniscience,  knows  beforehand  all 

wots.  Mr  musl  necessarily  know  who  will  disobey 
Him ;  in  that  ease  tie-  very  fact  of  God's  knowledge 

ei. in  pels  man  toai  I  ai  I  mdiiigly  "  I"  Kit  ah  a  I  linanal 

wal-I'tikadat,"  iii.  164).    To  this  Saadia  answers 

that  Qod's  l<nowiedLre  is  not  causative;   For,  were  it 

verything  that  comes  into  existence  must 

existed  from  eternil \ .  sim .    i :..  ledge  I  I   it 

was  from  etemitj  .      But  may  il  be  inferred  that  man 

can  I.- 1  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  God?  "  No," 
says  Saadia.  "because  God  knows  things  as  they 
really  are."      As   BOOH    as    man    makes  a   choice    be 


iwiin  alternatives  God  knows  it.  In  other  words, 
the  decision  of  man  precedes  God's  knowledge 

Bahya  contented  himself  with  asserting  the  prin 

eiple  of  free  will  without  discussing  tin    details  of 

the  subject,     lb'  passes  over  without  comment  the 

'urn  raised  by  the  fact  >.!  God's  omniscience, 

trades  thai  of  divine  providence  by  declaring 

Hi.  problem  t implicated  for  solution  ("B 

ha  Lebabot,"  iii.  8).  Judah  ha-Levi  followed  Saadia 
with  regard  to  God's  omniscience.  For  him,  too, 
the  if  I    inan    pn    ede   <  I...1  ^   know  ledge, 

which  he  divides  into  tv tegorii      creative  or 

causative,  ami  accidental  ("Cuzari,"  ed.  Cassel,  p. 

418).  However,  he  went  further  than  Saadia  in 
that  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  principle  of 
free  will  with  the  belief  in  divine  providence,  which 
was  entirely  neglected  by  the  author  of  "Emunot 
we  Dent."      following  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  on 

this  subject.  Judah  ha-Levi  distinguishes  between 

principal  and  secondary  causes.  To  the  first  belong 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  first  cause;  to  th.  second  belong 
natural  causes,  which  are  traceable  to  the  first  cause 
through  a  series  of  linked  causes.  Man's  freedom 
is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causes,  and 
i-  also  traceable  indirectly  to  the  first  cause.     The 

act  decided  upon  being  thus  an  effect  of  the  second 

arj  cause,  free  will,  which  presupposes  alternatives. 

comes  into  play  ;  but  as  it  is  indirectly  traceable  to 
the  first  cause,  man's  freedom  of  choice  does  not 
limit  the  freedom  of  divine  providence 

Abraham  ihn  Daud  resolves  the  problem  of  divine 
providence  in  the  same  way  as  Judah  ha-Levi.  but 
otters  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem  of  God's 

omniscience.  He  distinguishes  two 
Abraham  kinds  of  possibilities-  a  subjective 
ibn  Daud.     one,   which    has  ignorance  for  cause, 

and  a  relative  one.  For  instance,  for 
one  who  is  sojourning  in  Spain  there  may  hi'  doubt 
whether  at  the  moment  the  Kingof  Babylon  is  alive 
or  dead:  either  is  a  possibility.  Hut  for  one  who  is 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  there  is  no  possibility: 
one  or  the  other  is  a  certainty.  Such  subjective 
possibility  must  lie  eliminated  from  God  as  quite 
irreconcilable  with  His  omniscience ;  but  the  notion 
of  possibility  in  the  strictest   sense  is  by  no  means  a 

limitati f  His  omniscience.    It  is  perfectly  con 

ceivable  that  from  the  beginning  God  so  regulated 

i  reation  that  in  certain  cases  but  1 1  alternatives  si  i  oi  i  Id 
l.e  possible  events.  It  is  not  detracting  from  (bid's 
.  imniscience  to  believe  that  in  order  to  give  room  to 
mans  will  to  assert  itself  freely  lie  left  certain 
actions  undecided  in  His  own  mind  ("Etnunah 
Raman,"  p.  96). 

So  far  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  God's  omni 
science  is  in  a  certain  degree  the  same     a  greater  or 
smaller  limitation  of  God's  knowledge  with  regard 
to  human  actions       Such  a  solution  could  not  be  ac 
ceptcd  by  Maimoniilos,  for,  according  to  his  theories 

of  the  divine  attributes,  God  could  aol  at  any 
time  acquire  knowledge  which  He  had  not  previously 

possessed       God's     knowledge    of     human     actions, 

therefore,  must  date  from  the  beginning.    Theob 

jection   made    to   the    principle    of   free    will   on   the 

ground  of  God's  omniscience  rests,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  mi  an  error.    Misled  bj  the  use  of  the  term 
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"  knowledge,"  people  believed  that  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  their  knowledge  is  requisite  also  for  the  knowl- 
edge  of  God.     The  truth  is  "that  the 
Mai-         fact  that  God  knows  thiugs  while  they 

monides.  are  iu  a  state  of  possibility — when 
their  existence  belongs  to  the  future 
— does  not  change  the  nature  of  '  possible '  in  any 
way;  that  nature  remains  unchanged;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  realization  of  one  of  several  pos- 
sibilities does  not  yet  affect  that  realization  "  ("  Mo 
reh,"  iii.  20).  As  to  the  question  of  divine  provi- 
dence, Maimonides  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  principle  of  free-will. 

Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres  reproaches 
Maimonides  with  having  iu  his  "  Yad  "  heaped  ques- 
tions around  the  principle  of  free  will  without  offer- 
ing any  reasonable  solutions.  Indeed,  this  reproach 
is  not  unfounded,  for  on  this  point  Maimonides  for- 
mulates a  dogma  rather  than  gives  reasons.  His  the- 
ory may  lie  summed  up  thus:  The  principle  of  free 
will  must  be  admitted,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  neither  punishment  nor  reward.  The  question  of 
God's  omniscience  can  not  be  conceived  any  more 
than  can  His  essence,  for  His  knowledge  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Abraham  ben  David  proposes 
therefore  the  following  solution;  Being  a  micro- 
cosm, man  is  subjected  to  sidereal  influences  which 
determine  his  fate.  This  fate,  however,  is  not  im- 
mutable, for  through  his  freedom  of  choice  lie  has 
the  power  to  change  it  by  his  religious  and  moral 
conduct.  God,  indeed,  knows  the  decrees  of  the 
constellations  and  the  resolutions  of  man;  still,  in 
annulling  the  stellar  decrees  man  is  acting  in  oppo- 
sition not  to  God,  but  to  the  constellations. 

The  weakness  of  this  sol  ution  is  evident.  Whether 
God's  knowledge  of  man's  fate  be  director  indirect, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  may  turnout  otherwise  than 
God  foresaw  it.  A  more  rational  solution  in  this 
direction  is  furnished  by  Levi  ben 
Gersomdes.  Gershon.  According  to  him,  all  sub- 
lunary events  are  determined  by  the 
celestial  bodies.  Man,  however,  may  successfully 
oppose  their  determinations  in  so  far  as  his  own  per- 
son is  concerned.  God  knows  all  that  is  determined 
by  the  celestial  bodies;  but  as  man's  freedom  may 
annul  their  determinations  He  knows  them  only  as 
possibilities.  "Toaflirm  that  God  knows  the  possi- 
ble  "iily  as  possible  is  not  detracting  from  Ilis  su- 
preme intelligence,  for  to  know  things  as  they  are 
to  know  them  well"  ("Milhamot."  iii.  106). 
The  same  solution  may  In-  applied  to  the  question  of 
divine  providence,  since  through  freedom  of  choice 
'  hi  annul  the  stellar  determinations.  ■ 

Moses  Narbonj  devoted  to  free  will  a  special  trea- 
tise  entitled  "  Ma'amarbi-Behirah."  It  was  directed 
against  Abner  of  Burgos'  "'Iggeret  ha-Gezerah," 
in  which  the  convert  propounds  the  Asharitic  doc- 
trine ..I  pn  .I.  stination.  Narboni's  solution  is  in  es- 
orm,  i  he  same  as  that  given  by  Abra- 
ham ibn  Daud  with  regard  to  the  question  of  God's 
omniscience,  and  as  thai  given  by  Judah  ha-Levi  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  divine  providence.  A  new 
stand  was  taken  by  Hasdai  Crescas,  who.  in  opposi 
tion  to  all  his  predecessors,  inclined  toward  the  re- 
on, oral  least  toward  the  limitation,  of  freewill. 
According  to  him.  the  law  of  causality  is  so  univer- 


sal that  human  conduct  can  not  escape  its  operations. 

Man,  unconscious  of  the  cause,  may  believe  his  choice 

is  a  free  one,  but  in  reality  it  is  not,  be- 

Hasdai       cause  their  exists  always  that  which 

Crescas.  determines  his  resolution.  Still  the 
Torah  teaches  freedom  of  choice  and 
presupposes  self-determination.  Crescas,  therefore, 
concludes  that  human  will  is  free  in  certain  re- 
spects, but  limited  in  others.  Will  acts  as  a  free 
agent  when  considered  alone,  but  operates  by  ne 
cessity  when  regarded  iu  relation  to  the  remote  cause ; 
or  will  operates  in  freedom,  both  per  se  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  provoking  cause,  but  it  is  bound  if  ana- 
lyzed with  reference  to  the  divine  omniscience.  Man 
feels  himself  free;  therefore  he  is  responsible,  and 
must  be  rewarded  or  punished.  The  praise  or  blame 
attachable  to  good  or  evil  actions  is  proportionate 
to  the  willingness  of  those  by  whom  they  are  per- 
formed ("Or  Adonai,"  ii.  4  et  seg.).  Crescas' views 
had  considerable  influence  on  Spinoza. 

Albo  follows  Maimonides  both  in  the  question  of 
God's  omniscience  and  in  that  of  divine  providence 
(•'  'Ikkarim,"  iv. ,  ch.  3,  7-10).  The  Zohar  repeatedly 
asserts  the  principle  of  free  will,  and  solves  the  prob- 
lems of  omniscience  and  providence  by  adopting  the 
Aristotelian  view  that  God  has  a  knowledge  of  uni- 
versalsonly,  and  not  of  particulars  (see  Jew.  Encvc. 
iii.  473). 

Like   the  Motazilites,  the  first  Karaite  teachers 
called  themselves  "Ashab  al-'Adl  wal-Tauhid,"  be- 
cause professing  the  principles  of  free 

Karaites,  will.  Joseph  al-Basri  and  Aaron  of 
Nicomcdia  treated  of  the  relation  be- 
tween free  will  and  God's  omniscience  and  provi- 
dence, but  they  contributed  nothing  original  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  merely  copying  the  views 
of  the  Rabbinite  thinkers,  chiefly  Saadia. 

Bibliography:  Munk,  Milanges,  p.  463;  idem.  Introduction 
to  ttii  <>ni<l,\  p.  iv;  j.  Guttmatm,  Die  Relifftonsphttosophie 
des  Abraham  Um  Daud  mis  Toledo,  pp.  197  ft  seq.;  Joel, 
/..  ;•!  ben  Gerson.p.  59;  Isidore  V/eti,  Philosophic  Religi- 
ruse  dt  Li  in'  bi  n  G<  rgon,  pp.  132  et  sen.;  Rosin,  Die  Ethik 
das  Maimonides,  pp.  82  tt  acq.;  Stein.  Die  Willenxfreilieil 
und  Die  Verhiiltniss zur  QOttlichen  Prttsciem  una  Provi- 
dent bei  den  Jildischen  Phiiosophen  des  Mittelatters.  Ber- 
lin, 1882;  Kaufuiann,  Die  Attributenlehre,  pp.  248  et  >-</.; 
Joel.  Don  ChasdaiCreskas'  Ri  ligionsphilosophische  Lehren 
i'm  Ilirem  Qeschichtliehen  Ginjrusse,  pp.  -to  et  scq.;  Philip 
Bloch,  Die,  M'UlensiH  tltett  BOH  Chasdai  Kreskas,  1879. 

j.  I.  Br. 

FREE-WILL  OFFERING  ("nedabah"):  A 
term  applied  to  gifts  presented  out  of  the  benevo- 
h  nee  or  religious  impulse  of  heart  of  the  giver, 
anil  not  in  fulfilment  of  an}'  obligation,  promise,  or 
vow.  It  is  used  as  the  term  for  the  contributions  of 
Israel  to  the  construction  and  furnishings  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxv.  29,  xxxvi. 
3);  for  the  materials  presented  for  the  building  of 
tlir  First  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxix.  5b-9,  14);  for  the 
gifts  for  the  support  of  the  Temple  service  under 
King  Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  14);  for  the  con- 
tributions toward  the  building  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra  i.  4);  for  the  gifts  of  Israel  in  its  own  land 
toward  religious  services  (Ezra  iii.  5);  and  for  the 
material  wealth  carried  back  by  Ezra  (viii.  28). 

A  free-will  offering  may  be  a  burnt  offering  or  a 
peace-offering  (Ezek.  xlvi.  12;  Lev.  xxii.  18,  21);  the 
term  is  also  used  of  promises  or  vows  made  by  the 
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worshiper  (compare    Deut.   xxiii.   -M-23;  Ps.  cxix 
108). 

A  further  classification  is  made  (Lev  vii.  lletseq.) 
wherein  the  Pbai  e-Ofi  i  ring  includes  the  praise - 
offering  ("zebah  ha'-todah"),  the  votive  offering 
("zebah  neder"),  and  the  free-will  offering  ("zebah 
nedabali "  The  ceremonial  of  these  ollcrini:  -  (Lev 
vii.  29,  80,  34)  provided  thai  the  fat  parts  should  be 
burned  as  in  the  regulations  of  the  Bi  rni  Offer- 
dig,  but  that  the  breast  should  be  Aaron's  and  his 
e  31),  and  the  other  flesh  should  be  eaten 
only  on  the  day  of  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  the  praise- 
offering,  but  also  on  the  second  day  in  the  case  of 
the  votive  and  free-will  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  16;  xi\ 
5,6).  According  to  the  general  statement  (Lev.  xxii 
21,  22)  the  animal  presented  must  be  perfect,  with 
no  blemish.  But  in  the  next  verse  (28)  an  exception 
is  made  in  favor  of  the  freewill  offering,  which 
may  have  "anything  Superfluous  or  lacking  "  in  its 
parts.  In  Lev.  xxii.  1S-21  there  seem  to  1"'  but 
two  divisions  of  the  peaee  oll'ering,  namely,  I  lithe 

votive  and  (2)  the  free  will  offering;  while  in 
Num.  xv.  8  "peace-offerings"  is  apparently  used 
as  synonymous  with  "  free-will  offering "  (compare 

Free  will  offerings  v\  ere  made  especially  on  great 
feast-days:  (1)  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  ill 
Chron.  xxxv.  7-9;  compare  x\\  24),  (2)  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  (Deut  svi.  10;  compare  xxvi.  1-11),  (3) 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezra  iii  4.  5;  compare 
Sum.  xxix.  39;  Lev.  xxiii.  37.  38). 

Bibliography  :  Nowack,  Handbuchdi  r  HebrUia  hen  Archti- 
ologie,  1894,  II.  238  et  seq.;  BenzlnKer,  HebrlUschi  Archil- 
ologit .  1888,  i»n.  n">  et  s<  0. 

I.  M    P 

FREIDTJS,    ABRAHAM   SOLOMON:   Bibli 
i  in  Riga,  Russia,  May  1,  lst>7.     He 
went   to  Paris  in  1886,  and  thence  to  the  United 
es  in  the  autumn  of  1889       In  .March.   1897,  he 
red  the  service  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
nl  was  soon  assigned  I"  the 
department  of  Bebraica  and  Judaica,  of  which  he 
is  still  (1908)  in  charge.     This  department  now  in- 
cludes 15,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  has  be- 
ef the  most  frequently  consulted  Jewish 
intheworld.     Freidus' scheme  of  class! 

Scatii i   the  Jewish  department  contains  n<  irly 

ubdivisioDS,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
elaborate  sch<  me  of  classifying  Jewish  literature  for 
library  pin  Uiiu.iogh  u-ii\  ;  Linn  un  I 

riON). 

Bibliography :  Wlernlk,  Id  Jewish  Comment,  Dec.  22,  1899; 
Mandelkern,  In  AUg.  Zi  El   d<  I  Jttd.  Oct.  19, 1900  (Eng.transl. 
in  Z7i<     i  mi  i  U  ■"<   Hebrew    Fel        1901  .  U    Etalsln,  in  //"■ 
Shiloah,  ]!«il.  v  la.  ">.">!  553;  Publlus,  In  The  Jewish Expoi 
July  25- Aug.  1, 1902;  B.  Elsenstadt,  J?aftmi    Lmei 
\.  I'.   Wi. 

FREIHEIM,  J.  B.  :  American  lawyer  and  sol 
dier;  born  in  Bavaria  1848;  died  al  Camdi  a,  Ark,. 
Aug,  '.".',  1S99.  Freiheim  was  an  early  Jewish  resi 
dent  ol   Louisiana,  where  he  was  reared.     Bi 

led  at  the  Louisiana  State  Military  Academy,  and  at 

the  outbreak  ol   the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  the  Con 

federate  army.      He  served   in  Company  F,  Twelfth 

Louisiana  [nfantry,  throughout  the  struggle.  At 
Franklin,  Tenn. ,  he  led  his  company— he  had  been 
promoted  to  sergeant — after  every  commissioned 
officer  had  been  killed 


At  the  close  of  the  «ar  Freiheim  returned  to 
Louisiana,  and  later  settled  in  Arkansas.  Although 
not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  to  practise  law  at  Camden,  Ark., 
when-  he  resided  lor  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  later 
years  he  was  register  of  the  local  land-office  of  the 
I  cited  Stales. 

Bibliographi     I  if   J{  wish  Messenger  (New  York),  sept.8, 
1899,  p.  3:  sun. hi  Wolf,  Z7l<     i  mi  rican  ■>■  w  at  Patriot,  SoL 

|i.  Mil,  l'lnl.ii 

a  A    M.  F. 

FREIMANN,  AARON:  German  librarian  and 
historian;    born  Aug.   ."i.   1871,  at    Filehne,    Posen. 

lie  is  the  son  of  Israel  Meir  Freimann.  and  grand- 
son, on   his   mother's  side,  of  the  chief  rabbi  Of  Al 

lon.i.  Jacob  Ettlinger.  Be  attended  the  high  school 
of  Ostrowo,  and  in  189:1  entered  the  University  of 
Berlin  (Ph  D.,  1896),  where  he  studied  history  and 

Oriental   languages,  devoting  himself  at   the  same 

time  to   the  study  of  archival  and  library  systems. 

Since  1897  he  has  been  chief  of  the  Hebrew  depart- 
mental the  Stadtbibliotek  in  Frankfort  on  the-Main, 

and  since  1900  one  of  the  editors  of  "Zeitschrift  fur 
Hebraischc    llibliographic  "      lie    is    the    author    of 

"Die  Isagoge  des  Porphyrins  in  den  Syrischen 
I  i  bersetzungen  "(1896),  and  " Geschichte der  Israeli 
tisehi  n  Gemeinde  Ostrowo  "  (1896).     To  the"  f£obez 

al  Vad,"  a  collective  work  published  by  the  Meki/.e 
Nirdamim  Society,  he  contributed  articles  on  the 
history  of  the  .lews  in  Plague  S. 

FREIMANN,  ISRAEL  MEIR:  German 
rabbi;  born  Sept.  27,  1830,  at  Cracow;  died  Aug 
21,  1884,  at  Ostrowo  lie  received  his  education 
from  his  father  and  in  various  Talmudical  schools  of 
Bungary.  After  a  short  stay  in  Leipsic  (1850)  he 
went  to  Breslau;  from  1856  to  1860 he  studied  phi- 
losophy  and  Oriental  languages       He   graduated 

i  I'h  I)  ,  Jena)  in    1860,  and    was  called    in    the  same 

year  to  the  rabbinate  of  Filehne,  Posen.  On  Sept. 
7,  IsTl,  he  was  made  rabbi  of  Ostrowo,  which  office 

I i iipieil  until  his  death.  He  declined  the  posi- 
tion of  rector  of  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau 

after  Zaehariah  Frankel's  death      The  great  esteem 

in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  shown 
by  the  naming,  in  1900,  of  a  street  "Freimann- 
strasse."  Bis  edition  of  the  midrashic  work  "  We- 
lli/.hir"  (1st  part,  Leipsic,  1873;  2d  pari,  Warsaw, 

1890).  to  w  1  tic  It  he  added  some  valuable  notes,  is  in- 
disputable evidence  of  his  learning.      The  response 

("  Binyan  ?iyyon  ")  of  his  father  in-law  Jacob  Ettlin- 
ger '  oniain  many  of  his  essaj  S 

Bibliography  :  Solomon  Cobn,  In  JUdinchi    Preset    1884;  A. 
mil    Q(  eft,  ■>,  r  /-oil  Utischen  Qt  mi  Inde   0 

[..  in. 

S 

FREITAGABEND,  DER.    See  PERIODICALS. 

FRENKEL,  ISRAEL:  Russian  Hebraist  and 
teacher;  bornal  Radom,  Russian  Poland.  Sept,  1st, 
1858.     lie   was  a   pupil    in  Talminlie   literature  of 

Samuel  Mold  lever,  eh  id'  rabbi  of  Hadom  ;  and  a  I  I  he 

same  time  studied  Bebrew,  German,  ami  French. 
Frenkel  lias  been  a  teacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Radom  since  its  foundation  in  1882.  His  transla- 
tions Into    Hebrew  include  -    l.essing's  ilraina  "Miss 

Sarah  Sampson,"  under  the  title  "Sarah  Bat  Shim- 
shon,"  Warsaw.  1887;  the  soul's  iii  metric  verse  in 
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I  tadner's  translation  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell, "  Wilna.  1878 : 
(hum  the  Polish)  Kozlovski's  "  Esterka,"  under  the 
title  "Massa'  Ester,"  drama  in  six  acts,  the  hero- 
ine of  which  is  Esther,  the  Jewish  mistress  of  Casi- 
mir  III.  the  Great.  Warsaw,  1880.  Frenkel  is  a  cor- 
respondent of  "Ha  Zefirah." 

bihlk  ii.  i;  \  in  i  :  S'lknliiv,  Si  frr  Zikkaron,  p.  96;  Zeitlin,  Bibl. 
PostrMi  ndels.  pp.  93,  288,437. 
H.  R.  M.  Ski.. 

FRENKEL,  ISRAEL :  Russian  physician : 
horn  at  Rypin,  government  of  Plotzk,  June  29.  1857. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  lie  had  received  only  a  re- 
.  ligious  education.  One  of  his  teachers,  however, 
Kalman  Pivover,  who  from  a  simple  "  melammed  " 
became  later  a  distinguished  physician,  had  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  for  secular  knowledge.  Frenkel 
graduated  from  the  gymnasium  of  Plotzk,  and  then 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Warsaw 
Graduating-  in  1885  as  an  M.D.,  he  settled  in  War 
saw.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by  Hebrew  studies, 
and  began  contributing  to  Jewish  papers  while  still 
attending  the  gymnasium.  Afterward,  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  contributed  to  Hebrew  scientific  papers 
articles  mi  recent  discoveries  in  medicine  and  biol- 
ogy. Later  Frenkel  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  "Ha-Zefirah,"  and  published  a  Hebrew  work  on 
nervous  and  venereal  diseases  entitled  "  Simmer  ha- 
Beri'ut,"  Warsaw,  1889. 

Bibliography:   Sokolov,  Sefer   Ztkkaron,  p.  200;    Zeitlin, 
Bibl.  Post-Mendels.  p.  93. 
H.  R.  I.    Bit. 

FRENSDORFF,  SOLOMON:  German  Hebra 
ist;  born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  24.  1803;  died  at  Hano- 
ver .March  23,  1880.  While  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  Johanneum  gymnasium  in  his  native  city,  he 
was  introduced  into  Hebrew  literature  by  Isaac  Ber- 
nays,  who  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  his 
later  attitude  toward  Judaism  and  religion  in  gen- 
eral. He  studied  philosophy  and  Semitic  languages 
at  the  University- of  Bonn.  In  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  Abraham  Geiger,  wlie,  in  various 
letters  to  his  friends,  repeatedly  expressed  the  high- 
est esteem  for  Prensdorff's  character  and  learning. 

In  1837  Frensdorff  became  head  master  of  the  Jew- 
ish religious  school  at  Hanover,  and  in  1848  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  new  Jewish  seminary  for 
teachers  in  that  city,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

Frensdorff  throughout  his  career  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  critical  examination  and  publication 
of  Masoretie  works.  His  writings  on  these  are  val- 
ued highly  for  their  accuracy.  They  are:  "Frag 
mente  aus  der  Punktations-  und  Acccutlehre  der  He- 
brftischen  Sprache,"  with  the  Hebrew  text  (" Darke 
ha-Nikkud  weha-Neginot "),  ascribed  to  R,  Moses 
Punctator,  Hanover,  1N47  (dedicated  to  Bernays); 
"Oklab  we-Oklah,"  ib.  isot;  " Die Massora Magna," 
pari  i. :  " Massoretisches  WOrterbuch,"  Leipsic  and 
Hanover.  1870;  "Aus  dim  Sefer  ha-Zikronot  des 
Elias  Levita,"  in  "Monatsschrift,"  \ii.  96 etseg. 

Bibliography:   Ludwlg  Geiger,  Abr.   Geiger's    Leben    in 
Brie/en,  Index,  s.v.  /■;,  nsdorff,  Breslau,  I88o:  Altg.Zi  tt.des 
Jud.  1873,  iip.  245  .(    ,  ,  :    B>.,  Marcn  20,  1903;  S.  Gr<  m 
mann,  Prei  Eer  des  100.  OeburUtages  von  Prof. 

Dr.  8.  Pn  nsdorff,  I'm::  I.  Knoller,  Worte  der  Erinneruna 
on  Prof.  Dr.S.  I  I'.KB. 

s.  II    M 


FRESCO,  DAVID:  Turkish  writer;  descend- 
ant of  Spanish  exiles;  born  at  Constantinople  about 
1850.  He  edited  successively  live  Judseo  Spanish 
periodicals:  "El  Nacional"  (1871 :  changed  in  1872 
to  "El  Telegraphe,"  later  11*721  to  " El Telegrafo ") ; 
"El  Sol"  (1879);  "EI  Amigode  la  Familla  "  (1886); 
"El  Instructor"  (1888);  "El  Tiempo"  (1889);  the 
last  is  tin-  besl  edited  and  most  widely  circulated 
paper  in  the  East.  Fresco,  who  is  very  popular,  has 
translated  many  works  into  Ladino.  Among  them 
are-  "Los  Judios  y  la  Sciencia,"  from  Bchleiden's 
"  Die  Bedeutung  der  Judeu  fur  Erhaltung  und 
Wiederbelebung  der  Wissenschaften  im  Mittelalter" 
(Constantinople,  1878);  "[.a  Ley  Natural,"  from 
Volney's  "Natural  Law"  (ib.  1879);  "Jerusalem," 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Jerusalem  "  {ib.  1879);  "Amor 
de  Sion."  from  Abr.  Mapu's  work  of  the  same  name 
{Hi.  1880);  "Los  Maranos  deEspafia,"  from  Philipp- 
son's  "  Die  Marram  n  "  ( cV  18*0) ;  "  La  Calomnia  de  la 
Sangre,"  from  the  Hebrew  (ib.  1880);  "Una  Victima 
de  la  Inoranza"  (ib.  1881);  "Los  Mysterios  de  Paris." 
from  the  original  of  Eugene  Sue.  He  also  t  ranslated 
several  novels  by  Emile  Richebourg,  and  other 
French  writers. 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Essai  mo-  VHistnire  des  Israelites  <i< 
VEmpire  Ottoman,  pp.  273^281. 

s.  M.   K. 

FRESCO,  MOSES:  Turkish  Talmudist;  bora 
at  Constantinople  1780;  died  there  1850.  He  suc- 
ceeded Samuel  Hayj'im  as  hakam  bashi  (chief  rabbi) 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1839).  He  is  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  responsa,  "  Yadaw  shel  Mosheh,"  Sa- 
lonica,  1818,  much  quoted  by  the  rabbis  of  the  East. 

Bibliography:  Franco,  Essai  surl'Hietoire  des  Israelites  de 
VEmpire  Ottoman,  pp.  Til.  266. 
s.  M.  Fr. 

FREUD,  SIGMTJND :  Austrian  physician ; 
born  Ma}'  6.  1850,  at  Freiberg  in  Moravia.  Be 
received  bis  education  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1881.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Vienna  as  privat- 
doceut  in  1885.  From  1885  to  1886  he  attended  the 
In  lures  of  Charcot  at  Paris,  and,  returning  to 
Vienna,  became  a  specialist  of  neuropathy.  In  1903 
he  received  the  honorary  title  of  professor  from  the 
university.  Freud  has  published  various  medical 
works,  especially  on  histology,  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
and  nervous  diseases,  the  most  noteworthy  being: 
"Ueber  Coca,"  1884;  "Zur  Auffassung  der  Apha- 
sien,"  1*91;  and,  together  with  J.  Breuer,  "Studies 
liber  Hysteric."  1895. 
Bibliography:  Paget,  Biographisches  Lexihon,  s.v. 

B.  F.  T.  H. 

FREUEENTHAL,  BERTHOLD  :  Professor  of 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main ;  born 

at  Breslau,  Aug.  23.  1872;  son  of  Jacob  Freuden- 
tiiai..  Frcudenthal  received  bis  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Breslau  and  the  universities  of  Bres- 
lau, Berlin,  Halle,  and  Tubingen,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  court  of  his  native  city  in  1898, 
and  lecturer  at  the  university  there  in  the  following 
year.  In  1901  he  was  called  to  the  same  position, 
and  in  1903  was  appointed  professor,  in  the  Akade- 
miefur  Sozial-und  Bandelswissenschaften  at  Frank 
fort-on  the-Main.  He  has  published  :  "DieWahlbe- 
stechung,  eine  Strafrechtliche  Untersuchung,"  Bres- 
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lau.  1896;  "Die  Begegnungsdelikte,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Lehre  von  der  Nothwendigen  Theilnahme,"  ib.  1898 . 
"  Die  Nil  wendige  Theilnahme  am  Verbrechen,"  ib. 
1901. 
s.  F.  T.   II 

FREUDENTHAL,  JACOB:  German  phi 
pher;  born  June  20,  1839,  al  Bodenfelde,  province 
hi  Banover,  Prussia.  Freudenthal  received  bis  edu- 
cation ai  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  GOttingen, 
mill  at  tin-  rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau.  After 
.  from  tin-  University  of  GOttingen  1 1  ^r,:: 
be  became  teacher  of  the  Samson  school  in  Wolf- 
enbtltlel  (1863  64  .  whence  In-  removed  i"  Breslau 
as  teacher  in  tin-  rabbinical  seminary  there,  a  posi- 
tin n  which  he  resigned  in  1888.  In  1875  he  became 
rer  in  philosophy  al  the  Universitj  "l  llrcs- 
lau  in  1878  in-  \\ .i ^  elected  assistant  professor,  in 
[888  professor,  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  the  university  in  1894-96,  and 
dean  of  the  philosophical  facultyin  L898-99.     The 

Prussian  Academy  of  Science  sent  him  to  England 
in  l~ss  to  siiiily  English  philosophy,  and  in  1898  to 
the  Netherlands  to  prosecute  researches  on  the  life 
of  Spinoza. 

Thi  results  of  these  voyages  were  bis  "Beitrage 
zur  Englischen  Philosophie,"  in  the  "Archiv  fllr 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie  "  (iv.  150  et  seg.,  v.  1  et 
and  "Die  Lebensgeschichte  Spinoza's,"  Leip- 
sic,  1899.  lie  has  contributed  various  essays  to  the 
publications  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Science, 
to  il.i  "Rheinische  Museum,"  to  the  "Archiv  fttr 
i;<  schichte  der  Philosophie,"  to  "Hermes,"  to  the 
■'.I.  <j  K  ."  to  ••  Wonatsschrift  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud<  d 
thums."  etc.  lie  published,  besides  tin-  above- 
named  works:  "Ueberden  Begriff  der  bavraaia  bei 
Aristoteles"  (isiiiit;  "Die  Flavins  Josephus  Bei 
•e  Seiirift  liber  die  Herrschafl  der  Vernunft," 
1869;  "Hellenistische8tudien"(1875  79);  and"Ue- 
ber  die  Theologie  des  Xenophanes"  1 1886). 

F.  T.  II. 

FREUDLINE.     See  Names. 

FREUND,  ERNST:  American  jurist;  horn  in 
New  Fork  .Ian.  30,  1864;  attended  gymnasia  at 
Dresden  ami  Frankfort-on-tke-Main,  ami  the  univer 
sit ii  —  ni  Berlin  ami  Heidelberg,  receiving  from  the 
latter  the  degree  of  J. U.D.,  and  later,  from  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Freund  was  lecturer  on  administrative  law  al  I 
himbia    University  (1892  98);    instructor,  assistant 
professor  and  associate  professor  of  jurisprudence 
anil  public  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1894 
1902)  and  is  now  (1908)  pro  lessor  of  law  at,  the  I'ni- 
'\  of  Chicago  Law  School,     lie  has  published 
"The   Legal    Nature  ol   I  lorporations "  (1897),  ami 
int.  il    to  the  ■•  Political  Scicni  <    Quarterly," 
tin    "Harvard  Law  Revie.w,"  ami    the  "Aim 
Law    H.  view   "  A 

FREUND,  ERNST:  Austrian  physician ;  born 
at  Vienna  Dec.  1  ■">.  1863;  educated  at  tin-  Universil  |  ol 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1888. 
afterward  he  becai  !i  |  sician  at  the  A  Uge 
meine  Kraiikenhaus.  continuing  at  the  same  time 
hi-  -iinlies  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Professor 
Ludwig.  In  1891  Freund  was  appointed  chiei  ol 
the  i '  i  mica!   laboraton    i  i  tic  Rudolfinum      His 


scientific  activity  has  centered  in  medical  chem 
istry;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Zur  Diagnose  des  Carcinoms,"  Vienna,  lwsia:  "Kin 
Beitrag  zur  Kentniss  der  Blut  gerinnung,"  in  "  Medi- 
cinische  JahrbUcber,"  1886;  "  Ueberdas  Vorkommen 
von  Cellulose  in  Tuberkeln  und  im  Blute  bei  Tuber- 
culose,"  "i  i  i"i'   die    Ursache  der   Blutgerin 

nung,"  ib. ;   "Ueber   Zusammensetzung   der   Hint 
asche,"  in  "Wiener   Medicinische  Wochenschrift," 
lvs;    >;,,.  4o;  "Ueber  die  Ausscheidung  von   PI 
phorsauerem  Kail;  al-  Ursache  der  Blutgerinnung," 
--.i;  ami.  with  F.  Obermayer,  "  Ueber  die  Chem- 
ische  Zusammensetzung  Leukamischen  Blutes,"  in 
"Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologische  (hemic."  1891. 
Biblioobafht  :  Ludwlg  Elsenberg,  Dm  Qt  istigt  Wit  n.  p.  134. 

I.  Br 

FREUND,  SAMUEL  BEN  ISSACHAR 
BAR:  Bohemian  Talmudist;  horn  at  Tuschkau 
Dec,  1794;  died  at  Prague  June  18,  1881  After 
studying  under  Eleazarof  Triesch  and  Baruch  Fran- 
kid  of  Leipnik  he  went  to  the  yeshibah  at  Prague, 
where  he  studied  under  Bezale)  Ronsperg  (Rosen 
baum).  A  few  years  later  Freund  became  rabbi  of 
Lobositz.  In  18:52  he  was  called  to  Prague,  where 
he  was  appointed  assistant  dayyan  to  Samuel  Lan 
dan.  son  of  Ezekiel  Landau  When  Landau  died 
(1834)  Freund  acted  alone  a-  chief  dayyan  until 
two  colleagues  were  appointed  to  share  hi-  labors. 
Ho  officiated  up  to  1879,  when  he  resigned. 
Freund  wrote:  "Zera'  Kode-h ."  a  commentary  on 
the  treatises  Bcrakot.  Peah,  and  Deuiai  (Prague, 
1827);  "Musar  Ah,''  a  commentary  to  Proverbs 
(Vienna,  1W19);  ■■Keren  Shcmu'cl,"  a  rcsponsum  re- 
garding  the  eating  of  leguminous  plants  on  Pass- 
over (Prague.  1841);  "'Et  le  Ilenenah,"  a  treatise  on 
iln  Mi-hnah  division  Mo'ed  and  its  commentaries 
(ib.  1850);  "Hesped,"  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  I.iiiii'ii  i/'i  1857);  "'Ir  ha-Zedek,"  a  com 
pendium  of  i  he  ■■  s,  fir  Mizwol  ha-Gadol "  (SeMaG), 
with  note-  and  flosses  of  his  own  (ih.  lsi;:j); 
"Amarol    Tohorot,"   glosses  and   corrections   to  the 

commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  division  T°horot  (ib. 

lsr,;  .  "Ketem  Paz,"  a  commentary  to  Abot  (ib. 

1870) 

Bibliography:  Der  Israelit,  1881,  pp.  609,  838-638;  Zedner, 

c.ii.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  858:   V:m   Btraalen,  I  al. 

ihhi .  /tii.,/,.-'  Brit.  Mm.  p.  si. 

S.  s.  \l     !sELi 

FREUND,    WILHELM:    German    philologist 
and  lexicographer;  horn  .Ian.  '•.'?.  1806,  at  Hempen, 

province   of    Po-en ;  died   June    I.    1S1I4.  at    Iheslau. 

He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Breslau  from  1824  to  1828, 
when  lie  opened  a  Jewish  religious  school  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  hut  was  forced  to  close  H  iccounl  of  the 

opposition  of  the  Orthodox.  From  1848  to  1851  he 
was  pro  visional  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  1  Lirsch- 
Silesia,  and  from  1855  to  1870  of  the  school  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Gleiwitz,  which  he  or 
ganized  according  to  plans  of  his  own,  lie  then 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labors  in  the 
field  of  philol 

Fie  u  mi's  principal  w  ink.  "  Wortei  liucli  der  Lutein 

ischen  Sprache"(4   vols.,  Leipsic,  lsiii   15),  supple 
mented    by  his  "  GesammtwOrterbuck   der  Latein 
.  Sprache"  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1844-45)  and  the 
■■  Lateinisch    Deutsche    und     Deutscb  -  Lateinisch- 
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Griechische  Schulworterbuch "  (2  parts,  Berlin, 
1848-55),  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionaries  now  in  existence,  and  the  standard 
book  of  reference  of  its  kind  for  a  generation  of 
scholars.  It  was  translated  and  edited  by  E.  A.  An- 
drews in  1850,  and  has  been  from  that  time  in  exten- 
sive use  throughout  England  and  America.  Its 
competitors  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  both 
countries  are  substantially  reprints  or  abridgments 
of  Freund 's  work. 

Besides  his  magnum  opus,  Freund  has  published 
Cicero's  "Pro  Milone,"  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
"Codex  Erfurtensis,"  Breslau,  1838;  the  "PrSpara- 
tionen  zu  den  Griechischen  und  ROmischen  Schul- 
klassikern,"  in  small-sized  and  cheap  instalments, 
which  proved  a  ver}r  popular  auxiliary  handbook 
for  many  generations  of  German  and  Austrian  stu- 
dents. Together  with  Marx  he  attempted,  but  with 
less  success,  a  similar  work  on  the  Old  Testament, 
7  parts,  Leipsic,  1862-93. 

His  " Prima. "  a  collection  of  essays  in  letter  form; 
"Wie  Studiert  Man  Philologie?"  5th  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1885;  and  "Triennium  Philologicum,  oder  Grund- 
zttge  der  Philologischen  Wissenschaften,"  6  vols., 
2d  11I  ,  1878-85,  place  Freund  among  the  most  emi- 
nent educators  in  the  department  of  classical  philol- 
ogy. Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his"Tafeln 
der  Griechischen,  ROmischen,  Deutschen,  Engliseh- 
en,  Franzosischen,  und  Italienischen  Litteraturge- 
schichte,"  ib.  1873-75;  "Cicero  Historicus,"  ib.  1881 ; 
and  "  Wanderungeu  auf  Klassischcm  Boden, "  5  parts, 
ib.  1889-92. 

Freund  took  an  active  share  in  the  inner  struggle 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Breslau,  as  well  as  in 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of 
Prussia.  He  was  the  most  influential  factor  in 
bringing  Abraham  Geiger  to  Breslau.  He  also  edited 
(1843-44)  a  monthly  under  the  title  "Zur  Juden- 
frage  in  Deutschland,"  which  contains  many  im- 
portant contributions  by  prominent  writers,  and  is 
of  permanent  value  for  the  history  of  both  the 
movements  with  which  Freund  identified  himself. 
The  "  Preussisches  Judengesetz  "  of  July  23,1847, 
which  still  to-day  forms  the  basis  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Prussia,  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Freund's  activity. 

Bibliography:  Metiers  Konversations-Lexikon  ;  Allg.Zeit. 
dcsJud.  1886,  pp.  93.  108;  Ahiamf,  1894-95,  pp.  466  467. 

B.  A.    R. 

FREUND,  WILHELM  ALEXANDER:  Ger- 
man gynecologist;  born  at  Krappitz,  Silesia,  Aug. 
26,  1833.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Breslau,  where  he  received  Ins  degree  in  1855,  enga- 
ging in  practise  as  gynecologist  in  that  city  in  the 
same  year.  In  1857  Freund  became  privat-docent 
and  in  1874 assistant  professorin  the  medical  faculty 
of  bis  alma  mater.  Since  1879  he  has  been  professor 
at  and  director  of  the  obstetrical-gynecological  hos- 
pital at  Strasburg  University, 

Freund  isoneof  the  leading  gynecologists  of  Ger- 
many, and  bas  published  many  essays  in  the  med- 
ical journals.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"BeitrSge  zur  Histologic  der  Rippenknorpel,"  Bres- 
lau. 1858;  "Der  Zusammenhang  Gewisser  Lungen 
krankheiten  mil  Prim&ren  Rippenknorpelanoma- 
lien,"  Erlangen,    1858;    "Erne  Netie    Methode   der 


Exstirpation  desUterus,"  inVolkmann's  "  Sammlung 
Klinischer  Vortriige,"  1885,  No.   133;    "Die  Gynft- 
kologische  Klinik,"  with  a  map,  Strasburg,  1891. 
Bim.ioc.RAPHT  :   Paget.  Bioij.  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 
S.  F.   T.    H. 

FRIARS:  Before  the  institution  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  the  monastic  orders  did  not  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  Jewish  persecutions.  The  Cistercian 
Bernard  op  Clairvaux  actively  supported  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders'  massacres  in  1 147. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Cistercian  Arnold  who 
led  his  Crusaders  to  the  massacre  of  the  Toledo  Jews 
in  1212.  The  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs;  the  former  order  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  sword  of  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  Dominicans  were  in  the  forefront  of  nearly 
every  persecution  for  four  hundred  years.  Even 
the  Franciscans,  who  were  not  so  aggressive, 
showed  in  many  ways  their  antipathy  to  Jews. 
Thus  on  first  going  to  Cambridge  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  synagogue  ilSivwer,  "Monuments 
Franciscana,"  pp.  17,  18).  But  it  was  the  Domini- 
cans who  came  more  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Jews,  to  procure  whose  conversion  Gregory  IX. 
arranged  for  a  distinctive  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominicans. 

The  chief  agent  of  Gregory  IX.  in  Aragon  and 
Castile  was  the  Dominican  general  Raymund  de 
Pefiaforte,  the  confessor  to  James  I.  of  Aragon;  he 
began  by  erecting  seminaries  for  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  his  adversaries 
with  their  own  weapons.     Among  his  disciples  was 

a  baptized  Jew  named  Pablo  Ciiris- 

Doininican  tiani,  who  held  a  public  disputation 

Raymund    with  Moses  Nahmanides  at  Barcelona 

de  in  1263.     Nahmanides  was  afterward 

Penaforte.    banished  for  publishing  an  account  of 

the  disputation,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Christiani  was  appointed  a  traveling  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  at  their  own  expense.  His 
efforts  meeting  with  small  success,  in  the  following 
year  a  commission  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
was  appointed  by  the  papacy  to  examine  the  Tal- 
mud. On  this  commission  were  Penaforte,  Pablo 
Christiani,  and  three  other  Dominicans,  one  of 
whom,  Raymund  Martin,  was  the  author  of  several 
anti-Jewish  works,  the  "  Pugio  Fidei "  being  the 
most  important.  The  result  of  this  commission  \\  as 
the  censorship  and  extirpation  of  offending  parts  of 
the  Talmud,  and  holocausts  of  copies. 

In  every  country  subject  to  Rome  the  Dominicans 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  her]  ml  icy.  In 
England  the  Dominicans  had  equal  malice  but  less 

power.     Ever  since  the  time  of  the 

Action  of    first  Norman  kings  the  English  nion- 

Fran-        archs  had  resisted   papal  aggression, 

ciscans.      and,    furthermore,    the     Franciscans, 

elsewhere  ready  to  assist  the  Domini- 
cans in  their  zealous  works,  appear  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  rivalry  toward  the  latter.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don in  1255,  awaiting  execution  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  Franciscans  ("for  a 
consideration,"  says  Matthew  Paris)  interceded  for 
them  :  nevertheless  eighteen  were  hanged  (the  "An- 
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nals"  of  Burton,  however,  attribute  this  interven- 
tion to  the  Dominicans!.  A  few  years  later  the 
Franciscans  figure  again  in  the  history  of  the  Eng 
lisli  .lews,  this  time  in  opposition  to  them,  In  the 
year  1270  the  Jews  petitioned  the  k i n l:  and  council 
thai  they  might  retain  the  right  oi  advowson  with 
their  estates.     This  request   was   being   favorably 

Considered  when  one  of  the  Franciscans  cried  out 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  honor  of  God  that  Chris 

dans  should  be  subject  to  Jews,  at  the  sane-  ti 

accusing  the  Jews  of  plotting  secretlj  against  the 
Church.  The  result  of  this  was  that  fresh  ami  .lew- 
\<h  legislation  was  adopted  (see  Enqj  lnd). 

The  English   Dominican    Robert    de    Reddinge, 
Btudying  Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  better  oppo- 
sing Judaism,  became  converted,  took  the  name  of 
"Haggai,"  and  a  few  years  afterward  married  a 
Edward  [.handed  him  over  totheArch- 
p  of  Canterbury  for  punishment,  but   in  some 
manner  he  escaped.      Enlaced  at    this,  the  Domini- 
cans persuaded  the  queen  mother  to  inaugurate  a 
i  utions  and  expulsions  (if  .lews  from 
various  cities  under  her  influence,  notablj    Cam 
bridge. 

In  France  .and   England  the   persecutions  came 
mainly  from  the  crown,  in  Germany  from  the  pop- 
ulace, but  in  Spain  it  was  the  papacy  that  diri 
the  attack.     The  rise  i  i   the  Flagellants  had  been 
attended  by  Jewish  massacres.     Among  these   fa 
natics  was  the  Dominican  Vicente   Ferrer 
cai i/edi.  who  had  given  up  a  life  of  ease  to  wan- 
der through  Europe  with  his  bands  of  ascetics.    The 

Spanish  .lews,  then  at  the  height  Of  their  power.  In- 
completely humbled  by  compelling  the  issue  of  hu- 
miliating restrictions.     In  the  years  1412  and  1418  he 
ed  the  conversion  of  about  20,000  Jews  in  Ara 
tnd  Castile.    Don  John  I.  of  Portugal,  however, 
:  out  resolu  i  him  and  threatened  him 

with  death  should  he  cross  the  frontier. 
In  Bohemia  the  crusade  against  the  Hussites  was 
i  fresh  attach  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  Dominicans.  The  alleged  crucifixion  of  a  Moot 
in  Majorca  was  the  excuse  foi  the  persecution  of  the 
large  Jewish  community  in  that  island.     A  mixed 

court  of    Franciscans  and    Dominicans  investigated 

the  affair,  .and  the-  Jews  saved  themselves  from 
death  only  bj  going  over  In  a  bodj  to  Catholicism 
(1891). 

Bu1  the  Dominicans  were  not  the  only  fanatics, 
[n  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  Bernar- 
iii\i  -  of  Fi.i.tki  :i  Franciscan  went  up  and  down 
denouncing  the  .lews.  In  Holy  Week  of  I  175 
the  bodj  ol  a  i  liild  was  found  caught  in  a  grating 
in  the  l:i\  er  Adig  I  Jew  's  house.  The 
usual  story  of  ritual  murder  was  set  afloat,  and  all 
the  .i.ws  wen-  burned,  except  four  who  accepted 
Christianity;  this  was  brought  about  by  Bernardi- 
nus.  aided  by  the  Fi  ml  1  lominicans.  In 
(■ther  parts  of  Italy  he  w  fortunate.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  forbade  him  to  preach.  In  Flot 
and  Pisa,  and  then  in  Venice  and  Padua  he  was 
also  prohibit  d,  and  ordered  out  of  tl 

Another  Franciscan  who  devoted  his  lit.  to  Ji  ■ 

ish  persecution  was  John  of  CAPISTRANO,  a  man  of 

the  sane  tj  |"-  and  life  as  Fi  mi  Ih-  visited  all  the 
provinces  oi   Germany,  and   incited   the   fanatical 


dukes  Louis  and  Albert  of  Bavaria  to  the  issue  of 
fiesh  laws  against  the  Jews.  Even  in  Ratisbon, 
where  the  .lews  had  long  been  almost  on  a  footing 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  his  influence  « as  felt. 
Bishop  Godfrey  of  V7urzburg,  who  had  granted  the 

.lews  most  favorable  treatment,  was  constrained  to 
expel  them  from  his  diocese,  Capistrano  tl 
went  to  Silesia.  A  host  tragedy  was  immediately 
bruited  abroad  ;  all  t  he  Jews  of  Breslau  were  impris- 
oned, of  whom  forty  one  were  burned  and  the  rest 
banished  (1454).  Even  in  Poland,  where  the  .I.ws 
had  long  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges,  they  were 
degraded  to  the  level  of  their  coreligionists  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  through  the  influence  of  Capistrano. 
For  the  part  taken  by  the  Dominicans  in  Spain  after 
the  capture  of  Granada  see  INQUISITION.  The  chief 
Dominican   actors   were   Alfonso   de    Ojeda,    one    of 

the  chief  agents  in  its  establishment  ;  Miguel  Mo- 
rillo,  the  inquisitor  of  Roussillon;  and  Thomas  de 
Torquemada.      For  the  share  of  the   Dominicans  in 

the  Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn  controversy  see  Pfi  ffer 
eorn,  John;  Reuchxin,  John. 

Bibliography  :  liraetz,  Hist.  ni.  ">i:if  (  al.;  Libt  r<i.  Antiquii 
Legibus. 
.1.  V.  E. 

FRIDAY.     See  Sabbath. 

FRIEDBERG,  ABRAHAM  SHALOM 
("HAR  SHALOM'):  Russian  Hebraist ;  horn  at 
Grodno  Nov.  li.  I888;diedin  Warsaw  .March  21,  1902. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker;  three  years  later  he  went  to  Brest  - 
Litovsk,  and  afterward  to  southern  Russia,  spend 
in  it  two  years  in  Bjshinef.  On  returning  to  Grodno 
in  1858  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German  and 
Russian,  and  became  a  teacher  in  wealthy  families. 
Later  he  engaged  in  business,  but  was  financially 
ruined  in  1881-82.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literary  work.  In  1883  he  became  associ 
ate  editor  of  "Ha-Meliz"  in  St.  Petersburg;  in  1886 
he  acci  pted  a  similar  position  on  "  Ha  Zefirah,"  and 
-ei  i  led  in  Warsaw  ;  in  1888  be  became  editor  of  "  Ha- 
Eshkol,"  a  Hebrew  encyclopedia,  of  which  only  a 
lew-  instalments  appeared.  In  the  same  year  he  be 
came  government  censor  of  Hebrew  books  in  War- 
saw, which  position  he  retained  until  1891 

Friedberg's  fust   Hebrew  work  was"'Emek  ha- 
irazim     (Warsaw,  is?.,;  2d  ed..  ih.  1N93).  an  adap- 

tatic t   Grace    V.guilar's  "Vale  of  Cellars"     His 

-Hal,  le  Hoshia* "  (Warsaw,  1886),  which  was  first 
published  in  "  Ha-?efirah,"  is  a  translation  of  Samm- 
ler's  "Rabbi  von  Liegnitz."  In  the  year-book 
"Keneset  Yisrael"  for  1886  appeared  his"'Iru  I'.' 
halot."  a  translation  of  I..  Lewanda's  humorous 
story  "Qnev  i  Milosl  Magnata";  and  in  the"Ha- 
Asif  "  of  the  same  year  his  translations  of  three  short. 
Btories  by  Daudet,  Turgenef,  and  D.  Levj  respect 

ively.  Ilis"Kooi  ha  fehudim  bi-Scfarad  "  (War 
saw.  1893)  is  a  history  of  the  .lews  in  Spain,  com- 
piled alter  i. Vat/.  K:i\  »i  rlimr.  and  other  authorities. 
His  "Zikronot  le-het  Dawid"  (8vol8.,  ib  1898  95)  is 
an    adaptation  of  Rekkendorf's  "Geheimnisse  der 

.luden."       His     last     work     was    "llaToiah     n.iti 

Hayyim,"  a  translation  ol  Gtldemann's  "Geschichte 
di  -  Erzielt  a  "  with  notes,  additions,  and  a 

pri  t  n  e  3  vols  .  <•■.  1896  99)  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlc  t  of  d  an  Interesting  article  on 
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his  experiences  with  J.  L.  Gordon  and  Zederbaum 
in  St.  Petersburg,  besides  numerous  articles,  feuil- 
letons,  and  translations. 

Bibliography:  Si  fir  Zikkaron,  pp.  94-95,   Warsaw,   1890; 
Lippe,   Biblingraphisclii s  l.i.ncnn,  new  series,  p.  111.  Vi- 
enna,  1899:  Sokolov,  in  Scfcr  ha-Shanah  for  5«60  <  =  1900), 
pp.  838 
H.   R.  P.    Wl 

FRIEDBERG,  BERNARD:  Austrian  Hebra- 
ist; born  at  Cracow  Dec.  19,1876.  Besides  numer- 
ous contributions  to  Hebrew  and  other  periodicals, 
he  has  published  the  following  works,  most  of  them 
being  written  in  Hebrew  "Rabbi  Joseph  Karo" 
(1895);  "Epitaphien  von  Grabsteinen  des  Israeli- 
tischen  Friedhofeszu  Krakau,  Nebst  Biographischen 
Skizzen"  (1807;  2ded.,  1903);  "Abraham  Braude 
uud  Seine  Nachkommenschaft  "  (1*97) ,  "  Shabbethai 
Kohem  "j"E>"  (1898);  "Nathan  Spira  of  Grodno" 
(1899):  "  History  of  Hebrew  Typography  in  Cracow  " 
(1900);  "Contributions  to  the  History  of  Hebrew 
Typography  in  Lublin"  (1900);  "History  of  the 
Pamilj  Schorr"  (1901);  "Die  Raszower  Rabbineu" 
(1903).  S. 

FRIEDBERG,  HEINRICH  VON:  German 
statesman:  born  at  Markisch-Friedland,  West  Pius 
sia,  Jan.  27,  1813;  died  at  Berlin  June  2,  1895. 
Friedberg  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
taking  his  degree  in  1836.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Kammergericht  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  district 
attorney  in  1848.  Transferred  to  Greifswald,  he 
was  appointed  (1S50)  attorney,  and  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  university.  In  1854  he  was  called  to 
the  Prussian  Department  of  Justice  in  Berlin.  He 
became  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  (1872); 
assistant,  secretary  of  the  Prussian  Department  of 
Justice  (1873) :  and  "  Kronsyndikus  "  (treasurerof  the 
crown  of  Prussia  1875;)  was  appointed  (1876)  Ger- 
man secretary  of  justice  ("  Reichsjustizminister) ,  ami 
received  (1879)  the  same  portfolio  for  Prussia.  In 
lsss  he  was  knighted  and  decorated  with  the  Prus- 
sian Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  He  resigned  from 
his  official  positions  in  1889. 

Early  in  his  career  Friedberg  became  a  Protestant. 
Among  his  works  ma}'  be  mentioned  "  Entwurf  einer 
Deutschen  Strafprozessordnung,"  Berlin,  1873 

Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konvereations^Lexikor^  s.v. 
s  F    T    II 

FRIEDBERG,  HERMANN:  German  physi- 
cian, born  it  Rosenberg  Silesia,  July  5,  1817,  died 
at  Breslau  Marcb  2.  1884  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin.  Vienna,  Prague,  Paris,  and  Bres- 
lau, receiving  from  the  last-named  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1*40  From  1849  to  18.52  he 
was  assistant  at  the  surgical  hospital  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  in  ls,"j2  was  admitted  as  piivat- 
docent  in  surgery  and  pharmacology  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  Berlin  University,  at  the  same  time 
conductinga  private  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
surgical  and  ophthalmological  diseases  In  LS6G  he 
wasappointed  professor  of  pharmacology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau 

Friedberg   wn  iys    on    surgical    and 

pharmacological  topics,  but  latterly  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  medical  jurisprudence  lb-  was 
a  collaborator  on  Eulenberg  -  "Handbuch  des 
Oeffentlichen  Sanitatswesens  "  and  a  contributor  to 


the  "  Vierteljahresschrift  fur  Gerichtliche  Mediziu 
uud  Oeffeutliches  Sanitatswesen  "  and  to  Virchow's 
"  Aichiv  fur  Patkologiscke  Auatomie  und  Physiolo- 
gic und  fi'ir  Klinische  Mediziu."  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of;  "  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Muskellah 
mung,"  Vienna,  1858  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1862);  "Die 
Vergiftung  Durch  Kohlendunst,"  Berlin,  1866;  "Ge- 
ricktsarztliche  Gutachten,  Erste  Reihe,"  Brunswick, 
1875;  "Gerichtsarztliche  Praxis.  Vierzig  Gutach- 
ten," Vienna  and  Leipsic.  1881. 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Biog.  icr.s.v.;  Pagel, Biog.  Lex.  s.v. 
s.  F.  T    H 

FRIEDENTHAL,  KARL  RUDOLPH  :  Pius 
sian  statesman;  born  in  Breslau  Sept.  15,  1827;  died 
on  his  estate,  Giesmannsdorf,  near  Neisse,  March  7, 
1890.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Markus  Bar  Frieden 
thai,  the  author,  and  later  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Neisse 
(1839-44),  studied  law  at  Breslau,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  and  became  (1854)  "  Kammergerichtsassess 
or."  He  also  made  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  agriculture  in  the  management  of  bis  property 

In  1856  Friedenthal  was  elected  district  deputy 
from  Neisse.  and  in  1857  deputy  to  the  Prussian 
Landtag  In  1800  he  published  the  pamphlet  "Salus 
Publica  Suprema  Lex,"  urging  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  Elected  to  the  Reichstag  of  North  Ger 
many  in  1807,  he  joined  the"  Altliberalen,"  but  after 
the  following  election  he  became  a  "  Freiconserva 
tive  "  ("  Reichspartei").  Successively  member  of  the 
Zollparlament  and  of  the  imperial  Reichstag,  Frie 
denthal  was  prominent  in  the  proposal  and  passage 
of  many  bills.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he 
took  pari,  on  Bismarck's  invitation,  with  Blankeu- 
burg  and  Benuigsen  in  the  deliberations  at.  Versailles 
on  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1870.  and  be- 
came in  1873-74  its  second  vice-president.  In  1874  he 
wasappointed  minister  of  agriculture;  and  in  1879 
the  Department  of  Domains  and  Forests,  till  then 
under  the  minister  of  finance,  was  put  in  his  charge. 
From  Oct.,  1877,  to  March,  1878,  during  the  absence 
of  Eulenberg,  he  was  bead  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  In  1879,  being  unable  to  accept  Bismarck's 
new  economical  policy,  he  resigned,  declining  a 
patent  of  nobility  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  but  in  1881  resigned, 
and  retired  to  the  management  of  his  estate.  Be 
sides  his  doctor  dissertation,  "  De  Rerum  Litigiosa- 
rum  Alienatione  ex  Jure  Romano,"  1845,  Friedenthal 
published  "  Reichstag  und  Zollparlament  " 

Bibliography:   Brocknaus.    KonversatUms-Lexilam,    1902; 
.1/,  hi  is  Knnvi  rsatwns-Lexilton. 
s.  N.  D 

FRIEDENTHAL,  MARKUS  BAR:  German 
banker  and  scholar ;  born  in  1779;  died  at  Breslau 
Dec.  3,  18">9.  Although  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
at  Breslau.  he  devoted  much  time  to  study  and  to 
communal  affairs.  His  special  interest  lay  in  the 
Held  of  religious  philosophy  and  dogma,  which  he 
treated  ralher  in  an  apologetic  than  in  a  purely 
scientific  manner.  His  works  nevertheless  betraj  ed 
great  sagacity,  and  had  the  merit,  coming  as  they 
diil  from  a  conservative,  of  opening  to  the  Talmud 
ists  the  field  of  modern  critical  studies.     Friedenthal 
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wrote:  "'Ikkare  Emunah."  on  the  dogmas  of  Jew- 
ish religion,  proving  that  Mosaism  is  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  humanity  (Breslau,  3  vols..  1816- 
1818);  "  Yi  snd  ha  Dat."a  characterization  of  Jewish 
law  (t».  7  vols..  1821-23).  "Mishpat  ha  Ahizah  we- 
Mishpat  ba-Zekiyyab,"  on  the  law  of  property,  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  work  {ib  1838);  "Miktab 
le  llakme  Yisrael."  an  open  letter  to  Jewish  scholars 
concerning  Jewish  dogmas  (ib.  1825);  "Ma'amar 
Mordekai,"  a  defense  of  the  institutions  of  the  great 
synagogue  at  Breslau,  with  notes  on  the  use  and 
form  of  the  prayers  (ib.  1S34I;  "Ha  Hokmah,  ha- 
Tebunah,  weba-Dat,"  on  intelligence,  comprehen- 
sion, and  religion,  in  4  parts  (ti  1843-46).  Several 
of  these  works  were  translated  into  German  by  R. 
J.  Fiirstenthal  and  by  Wilhelm  Freund.  Frieden- 
tlial  was  also  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  written 
in  (Jerman,  dealing  with  the  communal  affairs  of 
Breslau. 

Bibliography:  Allg. Zett. da  Jud.  IsflO,  No.  1. 
6.  I    Bit. 

FRIEDENWALD  :  An  American  Jewish  fam- 
ily, established  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  by  Jonas  Frieden- 
wald  His  children  were  Bernard  Stern,  stepson 
(1820  73);  Betzy  Wiesenfeld  (1820-94).  Joseph 
i  L826-);  Isaac (1830-),  who  established  a  well  known 
printing  press  in  Baltimore;  Moses  (1838-89);  and 
Aaron  Friedenwald  (1836-1903). 

Aaron  Friedenwald:  Physician;  youngest  son 
of  Jonas  Friedenwald;  born  in  Baltimore  Dec.  20, 
1836;  died  there  Aug  26,1902.  He  early  entered 
upon  a  business  career,  but  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  mat  hematics,  general  literature,  and  Ger- 
man, Fiench,  and  Hebrew.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  le-  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
.  of  Maryland  He  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  I860,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  for  Europe  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  ophthal- 
mology throughout,  his  professional  life.  In  July, 
he  returned  to  Baltimore,  ami  entered  upon 
the  practise  of  medicine.  In  1^73  he  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore, 

which  chair  he  held  until  his  death  He  soon  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  local  medical  societies 

and  president  of  the  Medical  and  ( 'hirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland  (1889  90);  and  was  a  member  of  the 
medical  stalls  of  a  number  of  hospitals 

One  of  his  most  important    medical  achievements 

was  the  calling  into  being  of  the  Influential  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  1890     He  was 

among  the  most  active  workers  in  all  the  local  and 
national  Jewish  charities  and  other  associations  was 
a  founder,  and  for  thirty  three  years  a  director,  of 
the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  chairman 
of  the  Baton  de  Hirech committee  in  Baltimore,  pres- 
ident of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Alliance  Isra- 
elite I'niverselle,  one  of  the  founders  .md  vice  presi- 
dent ol  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Association, 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  of  the  Federation 

of  American  Zionists,  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Con- 
gregations of  America,  etc.  In  1898  he  visited  the 
Holy  Land  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish 
nil's,  lie  was  a  BUCCessful  lecturer,  and  made 
important  contributions  to  medical  literature.  His 
V.— 88 


publications  of  general  interest  are  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  stud}'  of  medicine,  the  history  of  hos- 
pitals. Jewish  immigration,  and  the  Jewish  colonies 
in  Palestine,  the  most  important  of  them  is  "Jew- 
ish Physicians  and  the  Contributions  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Science  of  Medicine"  ("Publications,  Gratz  Col- 
lege." vol    i..  1897) 

Harry  Friedenwald :  Physician ;  son  of  the 
preceding;  born  in  Baltimore  1864.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  graduated 
(M.D.,  1886)  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  at  which  he  became  professor 
of  ophthalmology  and  otology.  He  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  medical  literature,  and  is  prom- 
inent in  Jewish  communal  work. 

Herbert  Friedenwald :  Son  of  Moses  Frieden- 
wald. born  in  Baltimore  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (Ph.D..  1893)  He  was  the  tirst 
superintendent  of  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  after  its  reorganization,  and 
has  edited  a  separate  calendar  of  the  Washington 
papers  in  the  National  Library  He  has  devoted 
himself  specially  to  the  study  of  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States,  his  writings  being  chiefly  upon 
t  he  history  of  the  Continental  Congress  He  has  been 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  since  its  organization,  and  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  its  publications. 

Jonas  Friedenwald:  Born  1801,  died  Sept  2. 
1893  He  emigrated  to  America  during  the  winter  of 
1831-32,  from  Alteubusick,  near  Giessen.  Germany, 
accompanied  by  his  aged  father.  Hayyim,  his  wife,  a 
stepson,  and  his  three  children  In  Baltimore  he  soon 
entered  actively  upon  the  communal  work  of  the 
small  Jewish  community,  devoting  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  entirely  to  philanthropic  and  congrega 
tional  work  He  was  among  the  most  active  in 
founding  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  (for  many 
J  ears  he  was  its  treasurer),  the  Hebrew  Hospital  and 
Asylum,  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  Scce 
ding  from  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation  be- 
cause of  innovations  introduced  into  the  service,  he 

founded  the  ( )rt  hodo\  congregation  Chizuk  Kmunah 
(1871),  and  was  for  many  years  its  president. 

Julius  Friedenwald:  Physician,  son  of  Aaron 
Friedenwald,  born  in  Baltimore  1866  Hewasedu 
eated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Balti- 
more |M.I>  ,  lsiiiii  He  is  clinical  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  and  director  of  the  clinical 
laboratory,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons His  writings  are  limited  to  subjects  con- 
cerning internal  and  experimental  medicine 

A.  11     Fb 

FR.IEDJUNG,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  jour 
□alist  and  author ,  born  at  Rostschin,  Moravia,  Jan. 
is  is.,i  studied  at  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Vienna 
(Ph.  I)  )  In  187  I  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Vienna  Handelsakadi  mil  but  w  as  obliged  to  resign 
in    1881    for   political    reasons.      In    1888  he  became 

editor  of  -Die  Deutsche  Wochenschrift,"  founded 

by  himself,  and  in  1886  was  editor  in  chief  of  "  Die 

Deutsche  Zeitung."  organ  of  the  German  club  of  the 
Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies     From  1891  to  189S 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  municipal  council. 
He  has  Inch  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Munich 
"Allgemeine  Zeitung,"and  a  correspondent  of  other 
influential  journals.  His  chief  publications  have 
been:  "Kaiser  Karl  IV.  und  Sein  Anthcil  am  Geis 
tigen  Leben  Seiner  Zeit."  (Vienna,  1876);  "Der 
An  jl.  irii  mitUngarn  "  (Leipsie,  1877);  "  Ein  Stuck 
Zeitungsgeschichte "  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1887);  "Der 
Earapf  um  die  Vorherrschaft  in  Deutschland"  (2 
vols.,  L896;  5th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1902).  He  has  be- 
sides edited  "Benedek's  Nachgelassene  Papiere" 
(Leipsie,  1901). 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  DasOetettge  fVien,U,  s.v.;  Brock- 
haus,  Ermoi  rsationa-Lexlkon,  1908,  vii. ;  Meye.rs  Konversa- 
ttnns-Lextkon, 

s.  N.  I). 

FRIEDLAND:  A  family  which  came  presu- 
mably from  Friedland  in  the  German  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (or  perhaps  from  the  Bohe- 
mian town  of  that  name),  and  settled  in  Prague. 
Nathan  Friedland,  "head  of  the  kahal  and  of  the 
country  of  Bohemia,"  was  the  earliest  known  mem- 
ber of  the  Prague  branch  of  the  family,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  genealogy: 

Nathan  <d.  c.  1670) 


Bezalel       Ttahel  Gitele 

Id.  1686)     (d.  1678)      Id.  1698) 


Hayyim 

Id.  17(»i> 

I 


Nathan  (d.  1712)     Fromet  (d.  1702) 


I.. .ii  (d.  174:!) 
I 


Miriam  Id.  1762)        Esther  (d.  1786) 


Fromet  (d.  1740)        Frodel  (d.  1775) 

All  these  belong  to  Prague.  Mei'r  of  Ziilz  had  a 
son,  Mordecai  id.  1742).  and  a  daughter,  Rebecca, 
who  married  the  dayyan  Lipman  Kadish  (d.  1730); 
both  lived  in  Prague.  Israel  Issar,  son  of  Phinehasof 
Ziilz,  was  a  prominent  man  in Frankfoft=on-the-Oder 
in  1708,  as  is  narrated  in  the  last  note  of  Eliezer  b. 
Joseph's  "Mishnat  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,"  which  was 
printed  there  in  that  year. 

There  is  also  :i  Friedland  family  of  Russia,  whose 
geneaology  is  as  follows: 

Abraham  of  Slutzk 

I 
Ze'eb  Wolf 


Ephratm  Moses 

(d.  in  Bobruisk)    (d.  1844) 


Samuel  Zanwll 
(d.  1855) 


Hoses 
(d.  1835) 


Hesnuuam  Feiwel 
1804  54 1 


Noah 
(d.  1876) 


Abraham  (d.  1894) 


M.'ir 
Id.  1902) 

I 


Hoses  L8b 
ib.  1826) 


Jehlel  Michael 

Felwel 


Mordecai  (d.  1874) 
Frederics  F. 


six  children     six  children 

It  is  supposed  thai  the  founders  of  this  family, 
and  MeYr  and  Phinebas  Friedland  of  Zlllz,  Silesia  und 
of  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  eighteenth  century), 
were  related  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  Fried 


lands.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the  Russian 
branch  were  the  philanthropist  Mei'r  and  his  brother 
Moses  Aryeh  LOb  Friedland;  the  earliest  known 
member  was  Abraham  of  Slutzk  (government  of 
Minsk  i.  Meshullam  Feiwel  Friedland  settled  at 
Dwinsk  in  1840,  but  his  sous  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Bibliography:  F.isenstadt-Wiener,  Da'ut  gedotthim,  pp.  233- 
245,  si.  Petersburg,  1897-98. 
,i.  P.  Wi. 

FRIEDLAND,  MOSES  ARYEH  LOB :  Rus- 
sian philanthropist ;  born  ;d  Dunaburg,  government 

of  Vitebsk,  Jan.  8,  1826;  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
Nov.  21,  1899.      He  was  for  more  than   thirty  years 

general  army -contractor  for  the  Russian  government ; 

he  was  an  honorary  citizen  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
received  several  medals  from  the  government.  An 
orphan  asylum,  to  which  a  school  of  handicrafts  is 
attached,  was  founded  at  Si.  Petersburg  by  Fried- 
land, as  well  as  a  home  lor  aged  Jews  (Moshab 
Zekenim)  at  Jerusalem.  Hut.  his  name  is  chiefly 
connected  with  UieBibliothecaFriedlandiana,  a  large 
library  of  Hebrew  books,  which  Friedland  presented 
(1890)  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  It  contains  three  hundred  volumes 
in  manuscript,  most  of  them  on  parchment,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  printed  volumes,  represent- 
ing altogether  14,01")  works,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  incunabula.  The  catalogue  was  compiled  by 
Samuel  Wiener;  at  present  (1903)  only  the  first  four 
fascicles  (through  the  letter  p,  Nos.  1-3711),  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Friedland,  and  under  the  title  of 
"Kehillat  Moshch,"  have  appeared. 

Bibliography:  Ki  hittat  Moehi  h.  Preface  to  pari  il.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1896;  .7.  »'.  Cfcron.  1 8,  1899. 

ii.  r.  M.  Sel. 

FRIEDLANDER,  CAMILLA :  Austrian 
painter;  born  in  Vienna  Dec.  10,  1856;  daughter 
and  pupil  of  Friedrich  Friedl&nder.  She  has  devoted 
herself  to  still-life  subjects,  producing  many  pictures 
of  church  and  house  interiors,  etc.  Her  oil-paint- 
ing " Orientalische  Gegensiande."  exhibited  at  the 
i  wentieth  annual  exposition  of  the  Kilnstlerhaus  in 
Vienna,  was  bought  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Bibliography  :  Singer,  Kttnstlcr-Lcxikon,i.,8.v.;  Eisenberg, 
]  ins  n,  istige  Wien,  i.,  8.t). 
s.  N.  D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  DAGOBERT  :    Member  of 

the  Prussian  Upper  House;  born  in  Kolmar,  Posen, 
Feb.  19,  1826.  From  1846  to  1857  he  conducted  a 
book  business  in  Wollstein;  in  the  latter  year  he  re- 
moved to  Bromberg,  exchanging  his  former  occupa- 
tion for  that  of  a  banker.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Upper  House  from  1874  to  1881.  During 
his  term  of  membership  the  law  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  members  from  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Prussia,  to  which  he  offered  an  amendment,  was 
passed.  Since  1882  Friedl&nder  has  resided  at  Villa 
Breitenstein,  near  Ermatingen,  in  Switzerland. 

*     S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  DAVID:  German  writer 
and  communal  leader;  born  at  Konigsberg  Dec.  6, 
1750;  died  Dec.  25,  1834,  at  Berlin,  where  he  had 
settled  in  1771.  As  the  son-in-law  of  the  rich  banker 
Daniel  Itzig,  and  the  friend  and  pupil,  and  subse- 
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qu  ntly  the  successor,  intellectually,  of  Mos  a  Men 
upied  a  prominent  position  in  both 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  circles  of  Berlin.  His  en 
deavors  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism  included 
the  emancipation  of  tin-  .lews  of  Berlin  and  1 1  j  ■  -  vari- 
reforms  connected  therewith.  Frederick  William 
II  .  on  his  accession,  called  a  committee  whose  duty 
was  tn  acquaint  him  with  the  grievances  of  the 
Jew  s,  Fi  iedlflnder  and  Itzig  being  ch  neral 

delegates.  But  the  results  of  the  conference  were 
such  that  the  Jews  declared  themselves  unable  to 
accept  the  reforms  proposed,  and  not  until  after 
tin  French  Revolution  did  the  Jews  then  living  on 
Prussian  territory  succeed  in  obtaining  equal  rights 
from  Frederick  William 
III.  (edict  of  Manh  11, 

Friedl&nder  and  his 
friends  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Berlin  now  tin  m  i 
their  attention  to  the  re 
form  of  worship  in  bar 
mony  with  modern  ideas 
the  changed  social 

tion      Of     the     .Jews. 

The  proposition  in  itself 
was  perfectly  justified, 
hm  the  pn  positions  of 
Friedl&nder,     who    had 

while-    been    cal 
(1813)  to  the  ci  H 
on  ill  ization  of 

Jewish  cult  held  in 
the  Jewish  consistory  at 
•      ■  I,  wi  re  unaccepta 
ble    to   even    the    most 
radical  members,  as  they 
ii  e  Juda- 
ism to  a  mere  coli  n 
■  I  ethics. 
Friedlflnder  was  more 
successful  in  his  educa- 
tional endeavors,     He 

was ni  i  be  founders 

of  a  Jewish  free  school 
(177*1.  w  bich  he  directed 
in  association  with  his 
brother  -  in  -  law,     Isaac 

Daniel  Itzig.  In  this  school,  bowever,  exclusively 
Jewish  subjects  were  soon  crowded  out.  Fried- 
lander  also  wrote  text  hooks,  and  was  one  of  the 
tirsi  to  translate  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  into  Ger 
man.  lint  in  spite  of  all  these  labors  he  was 
not  filled  with  the  trui'  Jewish  spirit,  being  more 
concerned  with  endeavors  to  facilitate  for  bim- 
Belf  ami  other  Jews  entry  into  Christian  circles. 
This  disposition  was  evidenced  by  his  anonymous 
petition  to  the  "  Oberconsistorialrat  "  Teller  "in 
the  Dame  "I  many  Jewish  beads  of  families,"  who 
agreed   to  accept  Christianity  ami  even  baptism, 

if   they    were  not    required   to   believe  in   Jesus  anil 

might  evade  certain  ceremonies.  Teller,  who  iii.i 
uol  even  suspect  Friedlflnder  of  this  lark  of  char- 
acter,  answered    with  due  severity.    This  "Send 

srlii.ihen  an  Seine  I  [i  11  h  wiirden  llerrn  Oberconsis- 
torialralh  und  Probst  Teller  /n   Berlin,  von   .  inigen 


l.'ll      |M    lllll.ll.") 


Ilausviitern    JUdischer    Religion"   (Berlin,    1799), 

called  forth  many  replies.  In  1816,  when  the  Prus- 
sian government  decided  to  improve  the  situation 
of  tin-  Polish  Jews,  Malziewskj  ,  Bishop  of  Kujawia, 
lilted  Friedlflnder.  Friedlflnder  gave  the  bishop 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  material  ami  intel 

lectual  Condition    of    the    Jews,    and    indicated    the 

means  by  which  it  might  be  ameliorated 

Friedlflnder  displayed   great  activity  in  literary 
work.      Induced    by    .Muses    .Mendelssohn,   he   began 

the  translation  into  German  of  some  pans  oi  the 
Bible  a.  i  ording  to  Mendelssohn's  commentary.  He 
translated  Mendelssohn's  "Sefer  ha-Nefesh,"  Berlin, 
1787,  and  "Kohelet,"  1788.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew 
commentary  to  Abol  and 
also  translated  it,  Vienna, 
17'JI;  "Reden  der  Ei 
bauung  Gebildeten  Is- 
raeli ten  Gewidmet,"  Ber- 
lin, 1815-17;  "Moses 
Mendelssohn,  von  Ihm 
und  iiber  Ihn,"  ib.  1819; 
"  I  eber  dieVerbesserung 
der  Israeliten  im  EOnig- 
reich  Polen,"  ib.  1819, 
this  being  the  answer 
which  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop     of     Kujawia; 

"Beitrflge  /.  ur  G  e 
schichte  der  Judenver- 
i'  -I  ung  im  XIX.  Jahr- 
hundert  Durch  Schrift- 
steller,"  ib.  L820. 

l-'i  iedlflnder  was  a^s.-s 
sor  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Manufacture  and 

Coramerceof  Berlin,  and 

the  tirsi  Jew  to  sit  ill  the 

municipal  council  of  that 

city.  J  lis  wealth  ena- 
bled him  to  be  a  patron 
of  science  and  ail,  among 
those  he  encouraged  be 
ing  i he  brothers  Alex- 
ander and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt. 


■ 


I!  l  n  l.l  oc;  n  a  l-ll  v:  I.  Hitter, 
Oesch.  <i<  r  Jlldiwihi  a  a* - 
formation,  it..  David  FriedltLndt  i ;  Ludwig  Gelger,  In  Allye- 
imiin  iiiiii-ifn  Btooraphie,  vli.t  tTuenn,  Kenesel  FUraeU 
Pi i,  230 1 '  sea.',  Rlppner,  m  Qralz  Jubt  Iftehrift,  pp.  1*38  ei  sea.; 
Sulamith, vlll.  108  it  sea.;  Der  JUdischi  Plutarch,  11.58 
in  1/i/m  urn  tin  -hi  TsraelitiscfH  Jugend\ltH0iZett8chrifi 
in,  dit    I,,  -<  tni  1,1,'  ,1,  r  Juil,  n  in  I  >,  iil'ililiii,,!,  1.2G6  273. 

s.  A.  Ed. 

FEIEDLANDER,     FRIEDRICH:      (bin, 
painter;  born  Jan,  10,  1825,  at  Eohljanowitz,  Bohe 

mia.  lie  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy,  and  later 
under  Professor  Waldmuller,  and  visited  llaly  in 
18  iO    I'u--,  Mini  in  1852,  and  finally  Paris.      II.'  de 

voted  himself  at  first  to  historical  pictures,  creating 
nine  sensation  with  his  painting  entitled  "The 

Death   of  TaSSO."      Since  186*4  he    has  painted  genre 

pictures  exclusively,  taking  bis  subjects  chiefly  from 
military  Hi.-  and  the  local  life  of  Vienna.     His  scenes 

from  Bwabian   folk  life  are  also  justly  celebrated. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  l'i  irdhiiidei  's  best  pro- 


Friedlander,  Joseph 
Friedlander,  Moritz 
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ductions:  "  People  Pouring  out  of  aPublic  Building 
into  the  Strict,"  1S59  (Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna); 
••  The  Politician  in  the  Workshop, "1868 ;  "  The  Incen- 
diary Caught  in  the  Act,"  1864;  "The  Evening 
Hour,"  1865;  "The  Pawnbroker's  Shop,"  1866  (now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg);  "The 
Wine  Test."  1866  ;  "  The  New  Comrade,"  1868;  "The 
Invalids."  1871;  "The  Declaration  of  Love,"  1872; 
and  "The  Strawberry-Venders,"  1872  (Imperial  Gal- 
lery, Vienna).  Since  1866  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Academy;  in  1865  he  received  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  and  the  Bavarian  Order  of  Michael, 
and  in  1867  the  gold  medal  with  crown  for  merit. 
He  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  nobility  with 
the  suggestive  title  of  "Von  Mahlheim."  Many  of 
his  paintings  are  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

Bibliography:   Seybert,  Kllnstlcr-Lerikon;  Meyers  Kon- 
versul  i'lns-LerU.nn. 
B.  J.    So. 

FRIEDLANDER,    JOSEPH    ABRAHAM: 

German  rabbi;  born  at  Kolin,  Bohemia,  1753;  died 
at  Brilon,  Westphalia,  Nov.  26,  1852.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  David  Friedlander,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed a  great  enthusiasm  for  progressive  Judaism. 
After  attending  the  Talmud  school  of  Ezekiel  Lan- 
dau at  Prague,  he  went  toPresburg.  In  1784  he  be- 
came chief  rabbi  of  Westphalia  and  the  principality 
of  Wittgenstein,  retaining  this  office  until  his  death. 
Friedlander  was  one  of  the  first  German  rabbis  to 
advocate  through  speech  and  pen  the  reform  of  Juda- 
ism. He  abolished  in  his  district  the  second  da\r  of 
the  festivals;  openly  and  decisively  opposed  many 
obsolete  Jewish  mourning  customs;  and  declared,  in 
his  responsum  on  "  Die  Vertraglichkeit  der  Freien 
Forschung  ink  dem  Rabbineramte,"  that  the  dicta  of 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  are  not  binding  for  all 
time.  He  published  " Shoresh  Tosef , "  on  abolish- 
ing the  second  day  of  the  festivals  (in  Hebrew  and 
German;  Hanover  and  Brilon,  1834),  and  "Maha- 
dura  Bathra,"  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing,  and 
containing  a  correspondence  with  Aaron  Chorin  on 
epiestions  of  Reform  (Hanover,  1835). 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  2V<  uere  Qesch.  der  Tarat  UU  n,  i.  316,  iii. 
17");  L.  Stein,  Israelii iseln  r  Volkslehrer,  Ji. 295 et 8eq. 

s.  M.  K. 

FRIEDLANDER,  JULIUS :  German  numis- 
matist; born  in  Berlin  June  25,  1813;  died  there 
April  4,  1884.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  traveling  in  Italy  (1838-39), 
he  obtained  a  position  at  the  Konigliche  Sammlung 
der  Antiketi  Miiiizen  in  Berlin  (1840).  In  1868  he 
became  director  of  the  numismatic  section  of  the 
Berlin  Museum.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides  numerous 
papers  iu  numismatic  journals,  he  wrote:  "Die 
Miiiizen  des  Johanuiterordens  auf  Bhodos,"  Berlin, 
1843;  "Die  Mttnzen  Justinians  "  (with  Pinder),  1843: 
"Die  Miiiizen  der  Ostgothen,"  ib.  1844;  "Die  Mini 
zen  der  Vandal. ■n."  ib.  1S49;  "Die  Oskischen  Miiii- 
zen," Leipsic,  1850;  "  Das  Konigliche  Mi'mzkabinet  " 
(with  Von  Ballet),  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877;  Supplement, 
1882;  "Die  Italienischen  Schaumtlnzen  des  15.  Jahr- 
hunderts,"  ib.  1880-82;  "Verzeichnis  von  Griech- 
ischen  Milnzen,  Welche  aus  Modernen  Stempeln 
Geprftgt  Sind,"  ib.  1883.  He  edited  G.  Schadow's 
"Aufsatze  und  Briefe,"   Dlisseldorf,  1804;  2d  ed., 


Stuttgart,   1890.     From   his   literary   remains  Wei] 

published  "Repertorium  zur  Antiken  Numismatik," 

a  supplement   to  Mionuet's  "Description  des  Me- 

dailles  Antiques."  Berlin,  1885. 

Friedlander's  entire  family  embraced  Christianity 

in  1820. 

Bibliography:  Brockhaus,  Konverxatiotu<-Lex(kon,vil.,  1903, 
S.V.\  Meyers  Kiaicersatiiais-Le.eihiin,  vi.,  s.e.;  Zeitseltrift 
file  Numismatik.  pp.  llii  Hi),  Berlin,  lss.~>;  Proceedings  eif 
the  (London)  Numismatic  Society,  pp.  30-32;  Jahrbuch  d*  r 

Kiiniul.  Preussisehea  Kunstsammlunaen.  1SH4,  v.  H9-151. 
s.  N.  D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  LUDWIG  :  German  philol- 
ogist ;  born  at  Kiinigsberg  July  16,  1824.  He  studied 
at  the  universites  of  Konigsberg  and  Leipsic  from 
1841  to  1845.  In  1847  he  became  privat-docent  of 
classical  philology  at  Konigsberg,  in  1850  assistant 
professor,  and  in  1858  professor.  He  retired  iu  1892 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  is  honorary  professor  at  the 
university.  His  chief  work  is  "  Darstellungcn  aus  der 
Sittengesch.  Rom's  iu  der  Zeit  von  August  bis  zum 
Ausgang  der  Antonine  "  (3  vols.,  1862-71 ;  6th  ed. , 
1889-90).  This  work  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  philological  productions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (translated  into  French  by  Ch.  Vogel, 
Paris,  1865-74,  and  into  Italian  and  Hungarian). 
Friedlander's  other  publications  include:  "Nicanoris 
irepi  'I'/.tanrjc  2n}/»/c  Reliquiae  Emendatiores "  (1850); 
"Ueberden  Kunstsinn  der  Romerinder  Kaiserzeit" 
(1852);  "  Aristonici  Alexandrini  tte/m  Zr/fieiuv  'Is.iadoc 
Reliquiae  Emendatiores"  (1853);  "Die  Homerische 
Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote  "  (1853).  He  edited  and 
annotated  Martial  (2  vols.,  1886);  Petronius'  "Cena 
Trimalchiouis"  (with  translation,  1891);  and  Juvenal 
(1895).     Friedlander  has  embraced  Christianity. 

Bibliography:  Metiers  Konversationa-Lextkon  ;  De  le  Roi, 
',.  sell,  der  Evangeltechen  Jmien-Missiun,  p.  l*15. 

S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  LUDWIG  HERMANN : 
German  physician;  born  April  20,  1790,  at  Konigs- 
berg, Prussia;  died  1851  at  Halle,  Saxony.  He  en- 
tered the  Konigsberg  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  studied  medicine  (M.D.  1812),  evincing  at  the 
same  time  a  predilection  for  philological,  literary, 
and  csthetical  studies  which  led  to  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship with  Max  von  Schenkendorf.  He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1813  and  went  with  the  army  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief 
physician  of  a  camp-hospital.  In  1814  he  resigned 
from  military  service  and  went  to  Carlsruhe;  there, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Schenkendorf, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jung-Stilling,  John  Lud- 
wig  Ewald,  and  Mine.  KrUdencr,  whose  mystical 
tendencies  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon  his  mind. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Carlsruhe  he  weut  to  Vienna, 
and  in  1815  to  Italy,  through  his  companion,  the 
painter  Philipp  Veit,  where  he  associated  chiefly 
with  artists.  He  described  the  impressions  of  his 
journey  in  a  book  published  1818-20  in  Leipsic 
("  Ansichten  von  Italien  Wahrend  eincr  Reise  in  den 
Jahren  1815-1816"). 

LTpon  his  return  to  Germany  (1817)  Friedlander 
was  admitted  as  privat-docent  in  medicine  at  Halle. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  iu 
1823  professor,  of  theoretical  medicine;  he  held  this 
chair  till  his  death. 

Friedlander  wrote:  "  De  Institutione  ad  Medici- 
nain  Libri  Duo,"  a  methodology  of  medicine,  Halle, 
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1823;  "  Fundamenta  Doetrina?  Pathologic*  sive  de 
Corporis  Animique  Morbi  Ratione  Atque  Natura," 
a  text-book  of  general  pathology,  3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1828;  "Guilielmi  Ilcberdcni  Opera  Mcdiea  Rccog- 
novit ;  Vitam  Auctoris  Adjecil  Atque  Edidit,"  Leip- 
sic, 1881;  "  Vorlesungen  liber  die  Geschichte  der 
Heilkunde,"  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  L888-89;  "Historic 
( >nl.  Medic.  Halensis  ante  Hos  Centum  Ainu  is  lire  vis 
Expositio,"  Halle,  1840.  Friedlander  embraced 
Christianity  at  an  early  age. 

Bibliography  :  De  leRoI.Judi  n-Misstem,  I. -Ml.  Leipsic,  1899; 
AUgemeint  /»•  utscht  Biographic  rtl.  fb.  1878. 

B.  B. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MAX:  Journalist;  born 
.Tunc  18,  1829,  al  Pless,  Prussian  Silesia;  died  April 
20,  1872,  at  Nice.  After  studying  law  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Breslau,  ami  Heidelberg,  he  became 
i"'  ssorat  tlir  city  court  of  Breslau,  ami  while  hold- 
ing this  position  he  published  his  hook  mi  copyright, 
"  Der  Auslandische  und  Einheunische  Rechtsschutz 
i ■  <  n  Nachdruck  und  Nachbildung,"  Leipsic,  1S5T. 
lie  began  his  journalistic  career  in  1856  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  Vienna  "Presse,"  anil  sunn  afterward 
moved  to  Vienna  to  become  a  member  of  the  edito- 
rial staff  i if  that  paper,  his  articles  on  political  econ- 
omy and  finance  attracting  the  attention  of  influen- 
tial statesmen  and  financiers. 

Alter  the  Italian  war  Friedlander  conducted  a 
successful  journalistic  campaign  againsl  the  policy 
el  Sehmerling,  and  advocated  strongly  the  granting 
of  a  liberal  constitution.  In  Sept..  1864,  In-  founded 
the"Xeue  Freie  I'resse,"of  which  publication  he 
remained  editor-in  chief  until  his  death. 

Bibuooraph v :  Meyers  KnnversatUms  CexOcon,  b.v.;  He  le 
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ii.  it.  S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MAX:  German  writer  on 
music  and  bass  concert-singer ;  born  in  Brieg,  Sile- 
sia, <>et.  12,  1852.     A  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia  (Lon- 

di iml  Stockhausen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main),  he 

made  his  debut  at  the  London  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs in  1880.  From  1881  to  1888  be  lived  al  Frank 
fort-on-the-Main ;  since  then  his  home  has  been  in 
Hi  i  [in,  where  he  is  (since  1894)  lecturer  on  music  a1 
the  university.  In  1887  he  received  the  Ph.D.  de- 
from  the  University  of  Rostock,  his  disser 
tatimi  being  "Beitrfigo  zu  einer  Biographie  Franz 
Schubert's."  He  edited  the  Peters  collection  of 
Schumann's  and  Schubert's  songs  (1884  87).  He 
also  published  the  following:  " Gluck's  Klopstock 
achi  Oden  "  (1886) ;  "Ein  Hundert  Deutsche  Volks 
lieder"  (1886);  "Beethoven's  Schottische  Lieder" 
(1889 1 ;  "  ( Ihorschule  "  (1891 1 ;  "  \Y  iegenlieder  "  1 189 1  . 
"Gesttnge  von  Beethoven"  (1896);  "Goethe's  Ge- 
diehte  in  der  Musik"  (1896);  "Haydn's  Canons" 
(1899);  "  Beethoven's  Klavier  Hondo""  (1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  linker.  King.  DtCt.Oj   W"   I.  ii  I  iim;  II.  Kleiimiiii. 

MvsOs-Lexihnn;  Metiers  Konvereation    Lexikon,  Supple- 
ment, 1890  l'««i. 

B.  N.    D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MICHAEL:  Principal  of 
Jews'  College,  London;  horn  at  Jutroschin,  Prus 
sifl  \piii  29,  1888  lie  studied  at  the  universities 
ni  Berlin  and  Halle  (Ph.D,  1862),  and  concurrently 
with  his  university  studies  he  read  Talmud.  Set 
tling  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 


Talmud  school,  which  position  he  resigned  in  ls''i"i 
to  accept  that  of  principal  of  .lews'  College,  London, 
in  succession  to  Barnetl  Abrahams.  In  I867he  pub- 
lished a  German  commentary  upon   the  Song  of 

Songs.  He  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
educational  progress  of  the  community  at  large. 

Friedliinder  has  displayed  considerable  literarj  ac 
tivity.    As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Hebrew  I.ii 
erature  he  has   published   under  its   auspices:  (1) 
"  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah";  (2)  "An 
Essay  on  the  Writings  of   Ilm    Ezra";   ami   (3)  a 
translation    from  the  original  Arabic,  with   notes,  of 
Mainion  ides'  "Guide  of  I  he  Perplexed."    lie  has  also 
edited  a  "Jewish  Family  Bible  "  in  English  and  He- 
brew; compiled  a  "  Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Relig- 
ion."  and  a  larger  work,  "The  Jewish   Religion"; 
made  calculations  on  the  Jewish  calendar;  and  eon 
tributed  articles  to  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review," 

the  " Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  and  other 

publications.  Numerous  papers  read  by  him  at 
.bus'  College  and  elsewhere  have  been  published. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  FcarBonk,  1899;  Jewish  Chronicle, 
Mhv  s,  L903. 

a.  G.  L. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MORITZ  :  Austrian  theolo- 
gian; born  in  Bur  Szt.  Georgeu,  Hungary,  1842; 
now  (11(03)  residing  in  Vienna.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  also  at  t  em  led  the 
Talmudic  lectures  of  Chief  Rabbi  Rapoport.  His 
liberal  views  kept  him  from  the  rabbinical  career. 
For  a  short  period  he  rilled  the  position  of  religious 
instructor  in  a  gymnasium  in  Vienna;  in  1875  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Israelitische  Allianz  zu 
Wien.  In  1881-82,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Charles  Setter,  he  made  frequent,  journeys  to  lirody 
to  cooperate  with  the  delegates  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris  in  assisting  exiled  Rus- 
sian Jews  to  the  United  Slates.  The  wretchedness 
and  misery  be  witnessed  on  these  occasions  he  de- 
scribed in  "Fiinf  Wochen  i"  lhody."  As  secretary 
of   the    Allianz   he  succeeded,  ill  spile  of   vehement 

opposition  of  the  ultra-Orthodox  party  (Hasidim), 
in  establishing  in  Galicia  the  first  Jewish  public 
school.  Fricdlandcr's  memoir  on  his  second  jour- 
ney to  Galicia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Baron  del  lirseh  ; 
the  laiier's  munificent  foundation  (Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fumh.  enabling  the  Jewish  youth  in  Galicia  to  se- 
cure an  education  and  to  acquire  a  trade,  was  a  di- 
rect ex  pression  of  his  sympathy  for  his  unfortunate 
coreligionists.     Friedlander  became  the  secretary  of 

Ibis  fund,  and  established  personally  fifty  sel Is  in 

those   localities  of  Galicia    where   there    were   large 

numbers  of  Ji  » a  It  was  at  his  instance  also  that 
the  baroness  Clara  de  Hirsch  established  a  fund  of 

five  million  francs  to  found  technical  schools  for 
girls  and  in  clothe  poor  school-children  in  Galicia. 

Friedliinder  wrote:  "  I'alrislische  und  Taltnu- 
disehe    Sludien"     (18?S);    ••  Lcs-inir 's    Nathan    der 

Weis,"  (1880);  "Apion:  ein  Culturbild  aus  dem 
Ersten  Christlichen  Jahrhunderl  "  (1882);  "Zur  Ent- 
BtehungdesChristenthums"(1894);  'Die  Drei  lid 
fcr:  ein  Culturbild  aus  Galizien "  (under  the  pseu 
donym  "Marek  Firkowitz"  1894);  "DasJudenthum 
in  der  Voiibi isi li.  hen  Griechischen  Welt"  (1897); 
"Der  Vorchristliche  Jftdische  Gnosticismus"  (1898); 
"  Reiseerinnerungen  aus  Galizien"  (1900);  "Der  Anti 
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chrisl  "  (1902);  "Geschichte  der  JUdischen  Apologe- 
tik"  (1903);  and  " Der Freiwellige  des  Ghetto:  Kul- 
turbilder  aus  Vergangenheil  und  Gegenwart."  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  "Nation,"  "Die  Zeit,"  the 
••  Revue  <les  Etudes  J  uives,"  the  "Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,"  and  to  various  Jewish  weeklies. 

S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  SOLOMON  :  Preacher  and 
physician;  born  ai  Union,  Westphalia,  Oct.  23, 
L825;  died  in  Chicago  Aug.  22.  1800.  He  studied 
in  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  graduated  (Ph.D.)  in 
1841.  In  1847  he  was  elected  associate  preacher  to 
Dr.  Holdheim  of  the  Reform  Congregation  of  Ber- 
lin, and  later  accepted  a  prof essorship  in  the  Jewish 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Minister,  in  which  city  he 
also  officiated  as  preacher.  He  remained  there  for 
three  years.  He  wrote:  "Geschichte  des  Isracliti- 
schen  Volkes,"  of  which  only  the  first  three  volumes 
appeared!  Leipsic,1847);  "Sermons,"  delivered  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Jewish  Reform  Congregation  at  Ber- 
lin (1847);  "  Samuel,"  twenty-five  sermons,  the  first 
volume  of  a  projected  series  entitled  "Das  Lebeu 
der  Propheten"  (1850);  "Gesch,  der Milnsterschen 
Seminars "  (1850).  Friedlander  next  studied  medi- 
cine, won  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1855.  Finding  the  medical  profession 
uncongenial,  he  accepted  (1860)  the  position  of 
teacher  and  (shortly  after)  preacher  to  the  Congre- 
gation (Kchillatli)  Anshe  Maarab,  Chicago. 

s.  E.  Schk. 

FRIEDMAN,  AARON  ZEBI :  Shohet:  bora 
in  Stavisk,  Poland,  March  22,  1822;  died  in  New- 
York  city  May  IT,  1876.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Friedman  became  shohet  for  the  city  of  Stavisk  and 
the  neighboring  country.  He  removed  to  Bcrnkas- 
tel  on  the-Mosclle,  Germany,  where  be  be<  ami-  rabbi 
and  shohet  in  1844.  Four  years  later  lie  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  chosen  as  shohet  of  one 
of  the  largest  abattoirs  in  the  city.  Friedman  held 
this  position  until  his  death.  Owing  to  charges  of 
cruelty  made  by  Henry  Bergh,  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Friedman  wrote  (1874)  a  defense  of  shell  it  ah 
entitled  "Tub  Ta'am,"  translations  of  which  were 
two  years  later  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  English, 
French,  and  German.  His  strict  Orthodoxy  and 
learning  caused  him  to  be  widely  known  as  the 
"  Ba'al  Sbcin  "  of  America, 

Bibliography:  Draconian,  Neo-Bebraic  Literature  '» 
America,  in  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  <>r  tht  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  Association,  pp.  <»•">,  96;  Harper's 
Monthly,  net..  1878,  pp.  768,  T09. 

A. 

FRIEDMAN,  LOB  BEHR  (Aryeh  Dob) :  Au- 
thor and  pedagogue;  born  in  1865  at  Suwalki,  Rus- 
sian Poland.     lb-  was  educated  at  Boskowitz,  Mora 

via,  afterward  removing  to  Warsaw,  where  be  be- 
came one  of  the  promoters  of  Zionism,  founding 
there,  in  conjunction  with  I{.  Samuel  Mohilevcr.  a 
Zionist  society.  In  1892  tie  went  to  America  and  be- 
came the  editor  of  " Hn  tbri."  Friedman  has  writ- 
ten a  considerable  number  of  school-books  and  other 

works,   among    which  may  be  mentioned:    "Ha  Pa 

degug  ha-'Ibri";  "Allufe  Yisrael,"  biographies  of 
the  Talmudists ;  "Sbulhan  'Aruk  li-Bene  ha-Ne'u- 
rim,"    a    book  on   rabbinic   law    for  the    young,    in 


JuiUeo-German;  "Likkutim  Nifla'im,"  stories  from 
the  Talmud;  "Talmndischc  Perlen  "  ;  "  Rabbis  of 
Ancient  Times"  (in  collaboration  with  Fromeuson); 
"  Maxims  and  Proverbs  of  Bible  and  Talmud."  He 
has  written  also  various  novels  and  articles  for  He- 
brew journals. 
a.  H.  Ma. 

FRIEDMANN,  ALFRED  :  German  poet  and 
author;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Oct.  20,1845. 
Brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  he  renounced  that  oc- 
cupation and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Zurich  (Ph.D.  1870).  Friedmann resided  in 
Vienna  until  1880.  when  he  moved  to  Berlin.  His 
works  include:  "Savilia"  (187:1);  "Aus  Hellas" 
(songs,  1874);  •'Merlin-Orpheus"  (songs,  1874); 
"Biblische  Sterne"  (three  idyls.  1875);  "Die  Feuer- 
probe  der  Liebe  Angioletta  "  (3d  ed.,  1879) ;  "  Leicht- 
sinnigeLieder"  (1878);  "Gedichte"  (1S82);  "Lieder 
des  Herzens  "  (1888).  Besides  these  lyrical  produc- 
tions Friedmann  wrote  the  drama  "Don  Juan's 
Letztes  Liebesabenteuer"  (1891),  and  numerous 
novels,  among  which  are:  "Zwei  Ehen "  (3d  ed., 
1880;  this  has  been  translated  into  Italian) ;  "Schnell 
Reich"  (1891):  "Die  Heckenrose"  (1893);  "Die 
Danaidcn"  (1893);  "Der  Todcsring,"  "Falsche 
Freuudschaft,"  "Der  Let/.te  Schuss,"  and  "Russ- 
ische  Rache  "  (all  four  published  in  Reelam's  "  Uni- 
versalbibliothek  "). 

Bibliography  :  Metiers  Konversatians-Lextkon. 

S. 

FRIEDMANN,  BERNAT  :  Hungarian  jurist 
and  criminal  lawyer;  born  in  Grosswardein  Oct.  10, 
1843;  studied  law  at  the  "  Rcchtsakademie "  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Budapest.  He  won  general 
sympathy  through  his  manly  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  notorious  Tisza-Eszlar  trial.  He  wrote: 
"Hazai  Banvaszatnnk  Nemzetgazdasagi  es  Statisz- 
tikai  Szempontbol,"  Budapest,  1800;  "A  Nepbirak 
es  Eskiidlszekek  Intezmenye,"  ih.  1870  (which  won 
the  grand  academical  prize);  "A  Felebbvitel  Buni'i- 
gyekben  Tekintettel  a  Kozvetlen  Szobelisegre,"  ib. 
1878;  " Eszrevetelek  a  Magyar  lii'unadi  Eljarasi 
Javaslat  Lranyeszmei  Felett,"  1889. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyel,  Magyar  Tr6k  Tdra;  PaUasKagy 
Lexicon. 

s.  M.    W. 

FRIEDMANN  ("ISH  SHALOM"),  MEIR 
BEN  JEREMIAH:  Austrian  scholar;  born  at 
(Craszna,  in  the  district  of  Kashau,  Hungary,  July 
to,  1831.      At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  yesh- 

ibah  at  TJngvar,  where  he  was  attracted  to  Hasid- 
ism  and  the  Cabala.  Fortunately,  however,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  led  by  the  "Bi'ur"  of  Men- 
delssohn to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  became 
deeply   interested   in   Hebrew    poetry,   especially    in 

Wassely's  "Shire  Tife'ret."  At  twenty,  while  liv- 
ing at,  Miskolez,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by 
giving  instruction  in  Talmudical  literature,  he  took 
up  secular  studies.  In  1S.">S  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  When,  in  1804.  the  Vienna  bet  ha- 
midrash  was  founded  he  was  chosen  as  teacher  of 
the  Bible  and  Midrash ;  that  office  he  still  (1908) 
holds.  Later  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the 
Isiaelitiseh  Theologische  Lehranslalt. 

Friedmann    has    devoted    himself   chiefly    to    the 
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editing  <>f  old  Midrasuim,  to  which  be  has  ..- 
critical  notes  and  valuable  introductions.  These 
notes,  written  in  classical  rabbinical  stj  le,  are  models 
of  precision  and  are  of  gn  at  value.  Friedmann  bas 
published  the  following  works  in  Hebrew:  The 
Sifre,  Vienna,  1864;  the  Mekilta,  t».  1870;  "Eshet 
llayil."  a  i ornmentai  \  on  Prov,  w\i.  ib.  ls7s;  the 
Pcsikta  Rabbati,  ib.  1880;  "Ha-?iyyon,"  a  rational 
interpretation  of  Ezek.  \\.  ib.  1882;  "Dabar  'al 
Odot  ba-Talmud,"  on  the  question  whether  the  Tal- 
mud can  be  accurately  translated,  ib.  1885;  "Mas 
sekel  Makkot,"  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Makkot,  with  a  commentary,  ih.  lsss; 
-s,  fer  Shofetim,"  notes  to  Judj  I  )91  ;  "Me'ir 

'Ayin,"  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Baggadah, 

395;  "Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,"  ib.  1900.  "  Fried- 
mann's  German  publications  are:  "  Worte  der  Klin 
aerung  an  (saac  Noa  Mannheimer,"  ib.  \^~'-\;   "Die 

n   ein  Ackerbautreibender   Stamm,"  ib,   1878; 
"T,  G.  Btern,  Gedi  al  1883;   "Zerubabel," 

German  explanation  of  Isa.  Hi.  19  and  liii.  ib.  1890; 
"Worte  /■ur  Feier  deslOOJahrigen  Geburtstages des 
Seligen  Predigers  Isaac  Noa  Mannheimer,"  1893; 
"Onkelos  und ' Akylos," ib.  1896.  From  1881  to  1886 
Friedmann  published,  together  with  Isaac  Hirsb 
Weiss,  the  monthly  "  Bet  Talmud,"  devoted  to  rab 
binical  studies.  To  this  periodical  Friedmann  con- 
tributed, under  the  signature  "Ish  Shalom,"  many 
valuable  essays,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on 
Samuel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  ISiamlll.  in  Limh  AMOKaf.  pp.  343  el  «•'(.. 
1901  :  Ha-SMloah,  p.  573,  1901  :  s.  Bcbecbter,  in  J.  w.  Chron. 
p.  17.  June  28,  1901. 

I    Bb. 

FRIEDMANN,  MORITZ  :    Hungarian  cantor ; 

born   in  Hrab6cz,   Hungary,   March  7.  1823;  died 

in   Budapest  Aug.  29,  1891.     I  p  to  1848  be  filled 

ms  in  minor  provincial  congregations. 

Al  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  that  year  he 

ted  in  the  Hungarian  army,  and  participated  in 

the  i  ampaij  a  against  Austria. 

I  pon  his  return  to  civil  life  Friedmann  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  Solomon  Sulzcr  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1850  was  ator,  teacher,  and  secretary 
of  the  congregation  al  Fllnfhaus,  a  suburb  ol  the 
i  ian  capital.  Seven  veai's  later  In-  became  chief 
cantor  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Budapest,  a 
position  which  be  n  tained  until  his  death.  In  1875 
.mi  Francis  Joseph  conferred  upon  him  the 
decoration  ol  the  Golden  Cross,  In  1882  he  founded 
a  union  of  .  I  <  -%  i  - 1 1  congregation  officials,  of  which 
he  remained  president  till  his  death.  In  1871  bi 
was  appointed  professor  of  vocal  instruction  al  the 
rabbinical  seminar]  al  Budnpest.  Friedmann  pub- 
lished a  song-1 k,   "Izraelita  Vallfisos   Enekek," 

which  is  in  use  in  tcon   rogations  of  Hungary. 

s.  A.   Kai. 

FRIEDMANN,  PAUL :  German  philanthro- 
pist; born  at  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Friedmann  is  of  Jewish  descent,  and  is 
connected  with  the  family  of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
Much  exercised  over  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Jews 
lifter  the  persecutions  ol  is~.'  90,  in  1890  he  visited 

the  land  of  Miilian   and   resolved   to    found  a  colony 
there.      He    had   a    steam  \  a(  lit    ("Israel")    buill    in 


mil.  and  went    to   Cracow  personally    to 

the  first  immigrants.  Twentj  four  of  these,  under 
the  leadership  of  Friedmann,  Baron  von  Seebach, 

and  Lieutenant  Tliiele,  with  a  doctor,  a  chemist, 
and  a  builder,  left  Cairo  in  the  middle  ol  November, 
|s;n 

A  landing  was  made  at  Sharm  al-Moza  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  but  the  new  colony  did 
not  last  for  more  than  two  months.  Internal  dissen 
sions  broke  out    between    the   leaders,  who  were  all 

Christians,  and  the  Jews.  The  Egyptian  govern- 
ment   also    feared    complications    with   the  Turkish 

soldiers  encamped  not  far  oil.  and  ordered  the  under- 
taking to  be  abandoned.  Friedmann,  who  had  sunk 
17u,ooo  marks  in  the  project,  brought  suit  against 
the  Egyptian  government  for  £25,000.  The  Russian 
consul  in  Cairo  also  opened  an  investigation,  and  vio- 
lent  denunciatory  articles  appeared  in  the  Egyptian 
press,  especially  in  connection  with  the  death  of  one 

of  the  settlers  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  en- 
campment because  of  insubordination.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  venture,  Friedmann  privately  pub- 
lished -Das  Land  Madian."  Berlin,  1891. 

Bibliography:  TsraeUt,  pp.  it;.  262,  :«;:,.  in?.  906,  1146.  Ma- 
rence,  1892:  SsraeliitMhi   Wochenschrlft,  Nov.  24, 1893,  p. 
.i.i    mi. i.  y.,ii.  des  Jud.  Nov.  I.  1892;  STete   )<"'.  Times, 
June  30, 1891;  New  York  Herald,  May  L,  1892. 
D.  G. 

FRIEDMANN,  SIEGWART  :  German  actor; 
born  at  Budapest  April  25,  1*40.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Dawison,  who  not  only  educated  him  for  the 
stage,  but  tool;  him  into  his  own  home  and  family, 
lie  made  his  debut  at  Breslau  Oct.  Is,  1863,  as 
Ferdinand  in  "Egn t,"  which  was  not  successful. 

In  1864  he  made  his  reentry,  with  Dawison,  at 
the  Koniglichc  Schauspielhaus,  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
mained   until    1871.      The    next    year   was   spent    in 

Schwerin  ;  from  lST'J  to  isTii  he  worked  with  Laube, 
at  the  Stadttheater,  Vienna,  and  soon  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  actors  on  the  German  stage.     In  into  he 

want    to   Hamburg,    returning    three  years    later  to 

Vienna.     His  most  important  work  in  behalf  of  the 

sia-e  was  the  founding  of  the  Deutsche  Theater,  at 

Berlin,  with  Ludwig  Barnay,  Adolf  I'Arronge  and 
Friedrich  Haase  1 1883).  In'  1888  he  went  on  a  star- 
ring tour  through  Germany  and  Austria,  retiring 
from  tin-  stage  in  1892 

Friedmann's  best  roles  were  those  of  modern  wri- 
teis,  though  In-  was  excellenl  a-  I  harles  IX.  (Lind- 
ner's "  Hie  Bluthochzeit  ").  and  in  several  of  Shake- 
speare's male  characb  rs 
Bibliography:  Meyers  KonversaHotis-LexOson,  s.v. 

E.    Ms. 

FRIEDRICHSFELD,  DAVID  B.  ZEBI 
HIRSCH  :  German  and  Hebrew  author ;  born  about 
1755  in  Berlin;  died  Feb.  I'-K  1810,  in  Amsterdam. 
In  the  Prussian  capital  In-  absorbed  the  scholarship 
and  ideas  of  the  contemporaneous  Meassefim.     In 

17*1  he  went   to  Amsterdam,  where  he    was  one  of 

ih,  leaders  in  the  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
.lews,  writing  in  the  promotion  of  this  cause  his 
"Beleuchtung  .  .  .  das  BQrgerrecht  derJuden  lie 
treffend,"  Amsterdam,  1795,  and  "Appell  an  die 
standi-  Holland--  "  etc  ,  ib.,  1707.  Besides  contribu- 
ting to  the  "Ha  Ueassef,"  he  wrote  "  Ma'aneh  Rak," 
on  the  pronunciati f  Hebrew  an g  the  Sephar- 
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dim  (being  also  a  defense  of  Moses  Leman's  "Inirah 
Zerufah),"  Amsterdam,  1808;  and  "ZeUer  Zaddik," 
a  biography  of  Hartwig  Wessely,  ib.  1809.  Some  of 
his  works  are  still  in  manuscript  (comp.  Stcinschnei- 
der,  "  Verzeichnis  der  Hebr.  Handsehrif ten  der  K5- 
nigl.  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,"  ii.,  No.  255,  pp.  110  et 
seq.). 

Bibliography:   Griitz,  Gesch.  1st   ed.,   xi.  134,   229;   Steln- 
schnelder,  Cat,  limn.  col.  987;  Zeitlin,  Ilihl.  Post-Mendels. 
p.  99. 
s.  H.  B. 

FRIEDRICHSTADT  :  Town  in  the  govern 
ment  of  Courland,  Russia,  with  a  population  (1897) 
of  5,223,  of  whom  3,800  were  Jews.  With  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Courland  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  Jewish  community  was 
established  there,  chiefly  by  settlers  from  neighbor- 
ing Lithuanian  towns  and  from  White  Russia.  The 
latter  found  Friedrichstadt,  owing  to  the  rapids  in 
tin'  River  Dunasome  miles  above  the  town,  a  conve- 
nient halting-place  in  their  voyages  down  the  river, 
which  was  the  main  channel  for  a  considerable  trade 
in  lumber,  grain,  and  other  merchandise  between 
White  Russia  and  Riga,  a  city  below  Friedrichstadt. 

The  archives  of  the  city  of  Riga  for  the  eight- 
eenth century  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  its 
burghers  the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  city  de- 
pended largely  on  the  trade  brought  there  by  way 
of  Friedrichstadt  through  the  Jews  of  White  Rus- 
sia (Buchholz,  "Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Riga,"  pp. 
29,  44-48).  The  Jewish  community  of  Friedrich- 
stadt is  mentioned  in  Russian  documents  of  the  year 
1742,  when  a  ukase  dated  Dec.  14  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Russia.  When  this  ukase 
was  enforced  the  burghers  of  Riga  petitioned  the 
government  to  grant  the  Jews  permission  to  reside 
at  least  temporarily  in  their  city,  saying  that  unless 
this  permission  was  granted  they  would  be  commer- 
cially ruined.  As  this  petition  proved  ineffective, 
new  conditions  arose  that  gave  impetus  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Jewish  community  of  Friedrichstadt. 
Barges  anil  rafts  sailing  down  the  Di'ina  laden  with 
cargoes  for  Riga  were  detained  at  Friedrichstadt, 
and  thus  the  trade  of  the  Riga  merchants  was  so  seri- 
ously hampered  that  they  feared  it  might  eventually 
be  diverted  into  other  channels;  and  to  obviate  this 
danger  they  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  Friedrich- 
stadt for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  (ib.  p.  47). 

In  1771  the  Jewish  community  of  Friedrichstadt 
suffered  severely  from  floods  due  to  a  sudden  break- 
ing of  the  ice  in  the  Diina.  On  this  occasion  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  swept  away.  An- 
other flood  equally  disastrous  to  them  occurred 
therein  1837 (see  "  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Geschichte 
Liv-Est's  und  Courland 's, " i.  360).  By  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  town  had  become  an 
important  commercial  center.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent Jewish  firms  were  engaged  there  in  foreign 
trade  as  middlemen  between  German  importers  and 
Russian  merchants  of  the  interior.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  were  hides,  furs,  and  bristles,  which 
were  collected  from  overall  Russia  and  exported  to 
England,  Germany,  ami  the  United  Stales.  Local  in- 
dustry aKi,  received  an  impetus,  mill  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  soap,  □ lies,  chocolate,  etc.. 

were  started;  but  with  t  he  opening  of  t  lie  Riga-Duna- 


burg  Railroad  in  1862  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  town  began  to  wane.  Nevertheless,  its  popula- 
tion, which  in  1850  aggregated  1,483  inhabitants, 
steadily  increased.  A  government  school  was  estab- 
lished there  in  1858.  Among  the  most  prominent 
Jewish  families  of  this  town  are  the  following: 
Kahn,  Birkhahn,  Rosenthal,  and  Heyman. 

H.  R. 

FRIEND,  FLORENCE.  See  Mannekino, 
Mary. 

friendship  CniTT,  mnx,  mm,  mnx): 

Personal  attachment  to  an  individual.  The  histor- 
ical books  of  the  Bible  furnish  several  instances  of 
genuine  friendship;  and  the  pithy  sayings  of  the 
Wisdom  literature,  of  Talmud,  and  of  Midrash  con- 
tain a  philosophy  of  friendship.  The  Bible  endows 
friendship  with  a  peculiar  dignity  by  making  it 
symbolical  of  the  intimacy  that  exists  between  God 
and  man.  "And  Yawn  spoke  unto  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  "  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
11;  comp.  Num.  xii.  8).  Also  the  prophet  Isaiah 
makes  God  speak  of  Abraham  as  his  friend  (Isa. 
xli.  8;  comp.  II  Chron.  xx.  7). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  genuine  friendship 
is  disinterestedness.  The  service  one  renders  his 
friend  must  be  prompted  by  the  sole  desire  to  be 
of  use  to  him,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
one's  own  interests.  Selfishness  destroys  friendship. 
This  is  tersely  expressed  in  Ab.  v.  16:  "Friendship 
dictated  by  a  selfish  motive  comes  to  an  end  together 
with  its  speculations;  but  friendship  which  is  not 
based  on  any  selfish  motive  comes  never  to  an  end." 

Friendship  of  the  selfish  type  is  often  referred  to 
in  Bible  and  Talmud;  e.g..  "Every  man  is  a  friend 
to  him  that  giveth  gifts"  (Prov.  xix.  6b;  comp.  ib. 
xix.4):  "Ye  would  .  .  .  make  merchandise  of  your 
friend"  (Job  vi.  27b);  "At  the  door  of  the  rich  all 
are  friends;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  there  are  none  " 
(Shab.  32a);  "A  friend  loveth  at  all  times"  (Prov. 
xvii.  17);  "A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother"  (ib.  xviii.  24b). 

As  historical  examples  of  friendship  have  high 
value  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tional soul,  the  following  may  be  cited 
Historical  from  Jewish  history:  The  relations 
Examples,  between  Jonathauaud  David  have  be- 
come typical  of  true  friendship.  Jona- 
than's friendship  for  David  is  put  to  a  severe  test. 
Against  his  friendship  there  are  arrayed  filial  duty 
and  the  personal  interests  of  a  prince;  but  friend 
ship  conquers  (I  Sam.  xviii.  3,  xix.  2-7,  xxiii.  17- 
18).  David  is  kind  to  the  unfortunate  Mephibo- 
sheth,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whom  he  be- 
friends on  account  of  Jonathan,  his  friend  (II  Sam. 
ix.).  Barzillai's  disinterested  kindness  for  David  is 
another  instance  (II  Sam.  xix.  31-39). 

Because  friends,  owing  to  their  intimate  relation, 
influence  each  other,  the  utmost  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  choice  of  a  friend.  "Iron  sharpened) 
iron;  so  a  man  sharponcth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend"  (Prov.  xvii.  17:  comp.  ib.  xxviii.  7);  "Make 
no  friendship  with  a  man  that  is  given  to  anger  "  \ib. 
xxii.  24a). 

The  Talmud  furnishes  many  beautiful  examples 
of  friendship.  An  illustration  of  friendship  as  an 
ideal  of  spiritual  fellowship  is  found  in  the  relation 
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between  rabbis  Johanan  bai  Nappaha  and  Simeon 
ben  Lakisb  (Yer.  IV/ah  v.  63d;  Yer.  Ta'an.  6a 

Borodezky,  "Ha  Goren,"  p.  22,  cm  x  LT1  and 

fe'enno). 

The  value  sn  on  friendship  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

"It  is  easy  to  make  an  enemy;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  friend  "  (Yalk.,  Deut.  845  );  "If  thou  would 
est  gel  a  friend  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to 
credit  him"  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  vi.  7).  "For  some 
man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.     And  there  is  a 

friend  who,  being  turned  to  enmity  and  Strife,  will 
disco  ver  thy  reproach.  Again,  some  friend  is  a  com- 
panion at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day 
of  thine  affliction.  But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be 
as  thyself.  ...  If  thou  be  brought  low  he  will  be 
against  thee  and  will  hide  himself  from  thy  face" 
raises  8-12).  "  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  de- 
fense: And  he  that  hath  found  such  a  one  hath  found 
a  treasure"  [ib.  verse  14;  comp.  verses  15-18). 

That  misplaced  confidence  gives  cause  for  sorrow 
may  be  learned  from  many  Biblical  quotations. 
"  \  ea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted, 
which  did  eat    of  my  bread,  hath   lifted  up  his  heel 

against  me "  (Ps.  xli.  9).  "All  her  friends  have  dealt 
treacherously  with  her,  they  are  !»•< ie  her  ene 

lilies  "  (Lam.  i.  2a).  "And  one  shall  say  unto  him. 
What  are  these  wounds  between  thine  arms?  Then 
he  shall  answer,  Those  with  which   I  was  wounded 

in  the  house  of  my  friends"  (Zech.  xiii.  6.  R.  V.  i. 

Not  to  forsake  one's  friend,  but  to  aid  and  to  assist 

him  in  every  possible  way.  is  the  tenor  of  many  say- 

"Thine  own  friend,  ami  thy  father's  friend, 

ike  not"  (Prov.   xxvii.    10).     "Change  not   a 

friend  for  any  good,  by  no  means"  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 

vii.  18).      "Do    g 1    unto    thy   friend   before    thou 

diest,  and  according  to  thy  ability  stretch  out  thy 
hand,  and  give  to  him  "  (ib.  \iv.  18). 

The  highest  office  of  friendship,  the  most  thorough 
test  of  its  genuineness,  is  justly  reckoned  to  be  the 
desire  of  friends  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual    In -   Of  each  Other  by    frankness   ,,!    re 

prool  nsel.     "Thou  shalt  warn  thy  neigh- 

bor" (Lev.  xix.  17a).     "Better  is  open  rebuke  than 

love    that    is   hidd.n.      Faithful  are   the  Wounds  ol  a 

friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are   profuse" 

(PrOV.    xxvii.  5-6).      "Love  him  who  corrects   thee, 

and  hate  him  who  flatters  thee"  (Ab.  R.  N.  ch. 

x\ix). 

Bibliography:  Braunscbweuier,  Dft  Lchrer der MUchnah; 
Lazarus,!?!    I  e«  Judcnthum*,  note 49. 

i     c.  A.  G. 

FRIES,  JAKOB  FRIEDRICH :  Christian 
writer  against  the  .lews;  bom  at  Barby,  Saxony, 
Aug.  28,  1778;  died  at  Jena  Aug  10,  1848.  in 
lsiil  Fries  lectured  on  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  professor  ol 
philosophy,  and  in  1812  of  physics,  at  Ib  idi 
Here  his  anti  Semitic  opinions  Iiclmii  to  color  his 
utterances;  and  when,  in  1816,  he  returned  as  pro- 
fessor to  Jena,  be  published,  first  in  the"  Heidelberger 
"Jahrbucher"  (1816,  pp.  -Ml  264)  and  afterward  in 
book  form,  his  "Ueber  die  Qefahrdung  des  Wbhl 
standee  und  Charakters  der  Deutschen  Durch  die 
.iu.il  n,"  a  review  of  two  pamphlets  by  Kins  against 


the  Jews  This  review,  of  which  Goethe  speaks 
with  a  certain  delight,  is  very  rude  in  its  tone,  recom- 
tnendi  the  princes  to  deal  with  the  Jews  as 

Pharaoh  had  done. 

Bibliography  :  Jost,   Neuerc  Oesch.  i.  61;   au,i.  y.,n.  ties 
Jut.  1839,  p. 352;  1900,  p.  622;  Grfttz,  Qesch.  xi.  813. 

i).  A.  M.  F. 

FRIESENHAUSEN,  DAVID  BEN  MEIR: 
Bavarian  mathematician;  born  at  Friesenhausen 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  lived  at 
Berlin,  and  latitat  Hunfalu  and  (Jjhely,  Hungary; 
died  at  Gyula  -Fehervar  March  23,  l^'-'S.  '  Till  t li<  age 
of  thirty  he  occupied  himself  witli  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  Then  he  spent  tell  years  in  studying  alge- 
bra,  astronomy,    mechanics,  and  optics,  and   wrote 

essays  on  these  sciences.    He  wrote:  "Kelilha  Hesh- 

bon,"  a  Hebrew  manual  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
Berlin,  1796;  "Moscdot  Tebel,"  a  treatise  on  astron- 
omy,  in  which  he  explains  the  Copernican  system. 
This  work,  published  in  Vienna.  1820,  contains 
also  a  proof  for  the  eleventh  axiom  of  Euclid  and 
a  testament  to  his  children.  Friesenhausen  was 
the  first  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  rabbini- 
cal seminary  in  Hungary,  and  for  this  purpose  pre- 
pared a  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the  prince 
palatine  Josef  as  early  as  1806. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yixrael,  p.  252;  Btelnscbnel- 
,i.-r.  Oat.  /!'»».  X".  4804;  zeltUn,  Biol.  PosUMi  ndete.  p.  H«); 
Fiirst,  Dilil.  Jwl.  i.  :«I4. 
G.  M.   St. I.. 

FRIM,  JAKOB:  Hungarian  educator;  born  in 
K("irnicnd  .May  1,  1852.  On  his  return  from  a  pro- 
Longed   journey  abroad,  where  he  had   studied  the 

organization  of  various  asylums  for  the  insane,  he 
opened  in  Hakospalota,  near  Budapest,  a  model  in- 
stitution, named  "  Munka,"  for  the  education  of  fee- 
ble minded  children.  This  institution  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Ofen,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  state  in 
1898.  His  brother,  Anton  Frim,  is  known  as  the 
founder  of  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
receives  pecuniary  Support  from  the  city  of  Buda- 
pest. 

s.  M.    W. 

FRINGES  illebr.  "zizit  ''):  Threads  with  a  cord 
of  blue  entwined,  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  the 

\  in.  \'  K  wi  hi  and  the  Tallit  and  pendent,  like  a 
tassel,  in  conformity  with  Num.  xv.  38-40  and  Deut 
xxii.  12. 

The  zi/.it  consisted,  according  to  B<  t  Shammai,  of 
four  threads  of  white  WOOl  and  four  threads  of  blue, 

but  according  to  Bel  Hillel  of  two  threads  of  each 
i  Wen.  41b).     The  "arba'  kanfot,"  or  "tallit  kaion." 

was  worn  by  day  as  an  undergarment.      The  regular 

tallit.  as  an  overgarment,  was  used  only  during  the 
morning  prayer. 

A  relaxation  of  the  zizit  observance  has  been  no- 
ticeable since  tin- .lews  adopted  the  costumes  of 
their  Gentile  neighbors,  exceptions  being  readily 

made  in  the  ease  et'  i Inn  .  n  i  tor  garments  (Sliulliaii 

'Anik,  Orah  Hayyim,  10,  12),  Indeed,  it  appears 
from  the  Tosafot  that  the  wearing  of  zizit  was  not 
general  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  (sec  Shab. 
82b;  B,  B.  74a;  Kid.  6Tb). 

To  the  wearer  the  zizit  were  a  reminder  of  the 
duty  of  tie  .lew  toward  the  Law.  Like  the  phylac- 
teries on  the  head  and  ami,  and  1 1  > « ■  niezuzah  on  the 
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door-post,  the  zizit  on  the  garment  was  a  token  of 
God's  love  for  His  people  Israel  (Men.  43b).  In 
fact,  they  served  as  tin' -Ten's  uniform,  whereby  he 
was  recognized  and  distinguished  from  the  Gentile. 
Hence  a  Jew  must  not  sell  a  fringed  garment  to  a 
non-Jew  unless  the-  fringes  are  removed. 

Resh  Lakisli.  picturing  the  future  reward  of  the 
pious,    declares   that  no  less  than  2.800  servants 
will  attend  every  Jew  who  has  observed  the  zizit 
regulation,  quoting  Zech.  viii.  23:  "In  those  days 
.   .   ten   men  .   .   .   out  of  all  languages  of  the  na- 
tions, even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt   [Hebr.  "a 
corner"]  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go 
with  yuu."    By  calculating  seventy  standard  lan- 
guages, and  multiplying  the  four  corners  by  ten, 
the  number  2,800  is  obtained  (Sbab.  32b).    It  is  nar- 
rated that  the  zizit  once  saved  a  basid  from  seusu- 
alitv.    having    appeared    as    living   witnesses    and 
'•slapped  him  in  the  face"  as  a  reproach  (Men.  44a). 
The  blue  cord  entwined  in  the  fringe  was  its  prin- 
cipal attraction  and    distinction.     B.    Mei'r  asked, 
"  Why  blue?  "    The  answer  was,  "  Be- 
Blue         cause  this  color  resembles  the  sea,  the 
and  White,  sea  resembles  the  sky,  and  the  sky  re- 
sembles the  "  Chair  of  Glory,"  of  which 
it  is  said,  "Under  His  feet  ...  a  sapphire  stone" 
(Men.  43b). 

The  blue  cord  of  the  zizit  was  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  "halzun"  (snail),  which  appeared  but 
once  in  seventy  years  (Men.  44a).  The  halzun  was 
scarce  even  in  Mishnaic  times;  hence  the  authori- 
ties agreed  that  the  blue  cord  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  white-wool  threads  alone  need  be 
inserted  (Men.  iv.  1).  R.  Me'ir  remarks  that  the 
punishment  for  dispensing  with  the  white  threads 
is  greater  than  for  dispensing  witli  the  blue,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  is  difficult  to  obtain,  whereas  the 
former  is  within  everybody's  reach.  He  uses  the 
illustration  of  a  king  commanding  one  of  his  serv- 
ants to  procure  a  seal  of  clay,  and  another  to  pro- 
cure a  seal  of  gold;  both  having  failed  to  comply, 
the  king  punishes  the  former  more  severely  for 
neglecting  such  a  simple  and  easy  task  (ib.  43b). 

Some  suppose  that  "  halzun  "  was  another  name 
for  Haifa  or  the  Bay  of  Acre.     Haifa  was  known,  in 
the  Greek  Roman  periods,  as  "  Purpureon,"  from  the 
purple  dye  industry,  which,  with  the  extensive  fish- 
ing   of    the    halzun,    made   the    city    famous.      Tile 
area  for   halzun-fishing,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
extended    to    the    Phcnieian    border, 
The         (Shab.  26a;  see  Rashi).     It  was  also 
Halzun.     found  on  the   mountains,  as  appears 
from  Sanh.  91a.    Doubtless  there  were 
various  species  of  halzun;  some  identify  the  Eelix 
jointhina  as  one.     It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
the  genuine  halzun  was  found  only  in  the  land  ap- 
portioned  to   the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  whose  descend- 
ants were  mostly  engaged  in  this  tralbc  (Meg.   6a; 
comp.  Sil'te,  §  854  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  147a]). 

The  Zohar  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
halzun  was  found  also  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Zohar, 
Ex.  Bestaallab,  p.  48b;  Lev.  Beha'aloteka,  p.  150a, 
ed.  Wilna.  1882).  The  city  of  Lux  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  the  tekelel  was  dyed  (So$ah 
46b).  Maimonides  explains  that  the  blood  of  the 
halzun  is  red,  and  was  chemically  prepared  to  pro- 


duce  the  tekelet-color  ("  Yad,"  Zizit,  ii.  2).  As  the 
traditional  color  of  tekelet  is  sky-blue,  the  ordinary 
purple  halzun  of  Haifa  was  probably  not  the  genu 
ine  tekelet  halzun,  although  its  dye  may  have  been 
chemically  changed  to  sky-blue.  Perhaps  there  was 
also  a  rare  blue  species,  such  as  is  mentioned  iu  the 
Talmud. 

R.  Gershon  Enoch,  iu  his  "Sefune  Temune  Hoi" 
and  "Peril  Tekelet,"  recently  published,  attracted 
considerable  notice  by  advocating  the  restoration  of 
the  blue  cord  in  the  zizit;  he  declared  that  the  hal- 
zun dye  is  obtainable  in  Italy,  which  place,  he  says, 
is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  as  the  "isles  of  Eli- 
shah  "  (see  Targ.  Jonathan).  He  even  secured  there 
a  specimen  of  the  blue-blooded  "  fish-snail,"  and  had 
some  wool  dyed,  which  he  sold  to  the  Hasidim  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  tor  use  in  their  fringes.  Mordccai 
Rabinovitz,  in"Ozar  ha-Sifrut"  (vol.  iii.),  criticized 
Gershon  Enoch's  innovation,  and  disputed  his  claim 
that  he  had  found  the  halzun,  principally  because 
the  dyed  material  did  not  retain  its  color,  and  be- 
cause the  halzun  proper  is  found  only  in  Palestine. 

bibliocraphv  :  Lewysohn,  Znolngie  des  Talmuds,  SS  363  870; 
Schwartz  Palestine,  p.  197,  Philadelphia,  1850;  Pal.  EzpZor. 
Fund  l-;7  pp.  187-190;  Emden,  Matpaljuit  Sefarim,  pp. 
22,  -j::',  Cracow,  1871;  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,  iii.  128,  ib.  1S89-UU; 
Eisenstein.  <  .«/< "I  Life,  part  i.,  eh.  iii. 
J.  J-    u-    &• 

FRISCHMAN,  DAVID  BEN  SAUL:  Rus- 
sian Hebraist;  born  in  Lodz  1863;  now  (1903)  re- 
siding in  Warsaw.  Fiischman  began  very  early  to 
write  both  poetry  ami  prose  in  Hebrew  periodicals, 
and  his  style  and  the  originality  of  his  views  soon 
attracted  attention.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  "  Ila- 
Yom,"  in  St.  Petersburg  (1886-87),  and  afterward 
editor  of  the  weekly  "Ha-Dor." 

Fiischman  has  contributed  a  large  number  of 
poems,  short  stories,  and  articles  to  the  Hebrew 
periodicals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  His  ear- 
lier writings  are  to  be  found  in  "Ha-Boker  Or," 
•■  lla-Sliahar,"  "Ila-Asif,"  etc.  His  works  include: 
the  short  story  "Be-Yom  ha-Kippurim,"  Warsaw. 
1881;  his  successful  translation  of  Aaron  Bernstein's 
"Aus  dem  Reiche  der  Natur,"  under  the  title 
"Tedi'ot  ha-Teba'"  (The  Perceptions  of  Nature) 
(18S2-S."));  "fohu  wo-Bohu,"  a  scathing  criticism 
of  Hebrew  journalistic  methods,  especially  directed 
against  "Ha-Meliz,"  with  an  appendix,  "'Al  ha- 
Nes."  in  which  I.  L.  Lewin's  translation  of  Disraeli's 
"Tancred"  is  severely  criticized  (ib.  1883);  "Mikta- 
bim  'al  Debar  ha  Sifrut"  (Notes  on  the  History  of 
Literature),  a  criticism  against  contemporary  He- 
brew  literature  (Warsaw.  1895).  He  also  translated 
Julius  Lippert's  "  Kulturgeschichte,"  under  the  title 
••Toleil.it  Hasblamat  ha-Adam,"  in  three  parts  (ib. 
1894-1901).  A  collection  of  his  scattered  articles 
and  feuilletons  is  at  present  (1903)  being  published  in 
Warsaw  under  the  title  "Ketabim  Nibbarim." 

Fiischman  has  also  written  considerably  for  Yid- 
dish periodicals.  The  poem  "  Ophir  "  in  the  "Yid- 
discbe  Volksbibliothek"  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
He  has  done  much  to  introduce  Western  methods 
into  Neo-Hebrew  literature. 

Bibliography:  Ha-EsKkol,  ii.  159-160;  Eisenstadt,  Dnr  Bab- 
banaw  we-Saferaw,  iii.  87,  Wilna,  1901 ;  Alytaxaf,  5662,  pp. 
273-282;  Zeltlln,  Btbl.  Po&Wlfendds. s.v. 
ii.  u.  "•   Wl- 
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FRIZZI,  BENEDETTO  (BENZION  RA- 
PHAEL KOHEN) :  Italian  physician  and  writ*  i 
hern  at  Ostiano,  Mantua,  in  17">li;  died  there  May 
BO,  1844.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Jesuits 
at  Mantua,  where  he  was  the  first  Jew  to  attend  a 
public  school .  there  be  showed  a  special  predilection 
Cor  mathematics.  Lai  r  he  took  the  degree  of  M  I), 
at  I'avia.  He  was  especially  noticed  by  Emperor 
Jo»  ph  II.  on  the  latin's  vi>it  to  the  Oniversitj  of 
Pavia.  In  1789  he  settled  asa  physician  in  Triest, 
and  in  1831  returned  to  his  native  city. 

Frizzi's  works  include:   "Dissertazione  di  Polizia 
Medica  sui   Riti  e    Cerimonie  del   Peutateuco,"  a 
work  in  six  volumes  on  the  Mosaic  law  ;  the  first 
and  second  volumes  dealing  with  forbidden 
the  t  Mini  witli  marital  laws;  tin-  fourth  with  la 

aan<  y,  birth,  and  education  :  the  fifth  with  dis- 

3,    mourning,   anil   Initial;    anil   the   sixth  with 
9  and  houses  I  I'avia.  1787-90);   "Sulla  Lebbra 

i  Ebrei,"  Triest,  1795;  '"  Difesa  contro  uli  Attac- 
rhi  Fatti  alia  Nazione  Ebrea  nel  Libro  Intit.  '  Delia 
Influenza  del  Ghetto  nelloStato,'"  appearing  anonx 

sly  in  answer  to  an  anonymous  book  attacking 

the. Jews,  Pavia.  1784.      This   polemic   led    Fri/./i  to 

further  studies  of  Jewish  life  and  law.  resulting  in 
tin-  following  works:  " Dissertazione  in cui  si  Esami- 
nano  i_rli  l"-i  nl  Ai.usi  degli  Ebrei  nei  Luoghi  ed 
Milan,  1809;  "Dissertazione  Bulle 
i  Mosaiche  Relative  al  Publico  Diritto,"  Venice, 
1811.  II''  finally  devoted  himself  to  tin-  Talmud, 
writing  Hebrew  notes  thereto  to  show  tin-  extent 
ami  importance  of  its  information,  covering  all 
branches  of  kn  and  the  correctness  of  its 

views.  This  work  appeared  under  tin-  title  "  Potah 
'Enayim"  (1st  ed.,  Leghorn,  1815;  complete  in  8 
part-.  tt>.  1878-1880).  Frizzi  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  important  works  on  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, ami  music 

Bibuoobapht:  Pessfllo  laraeltlico,  18tfl,  p.  4U;  sit-insi-iinci- 
ehrtft,  xllv.  --'. 
B.  I.   E. 

FROG  (jmaS):  The  Hebrew  term  generally  oc- 
curs in  the  plural ;  twice  only  in  the  singular  as  col 
lecth  e,  om  '  ■    <  iii  2)  ami  once  without  I  Ps. 

lxxviii.  45)  the  article.     Fn>Lrs  are  menti id  in  the 

Bible  only  in  connection  with  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  vii.  27-viii.  it;   Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  i  . .  30      The 
common  frog  of  Egypt  is  tin-  edible  frog  (Sana  a 
ssentially  a  water  frog.     It  abounds  in  till 

reams  of  that  land,  and  is  quite  comn in  Pal 

estinealso.     It  is  probably  tin-  species  which  the  an 
thor  ol   Hi-'  narrative  ol   tin-  plagues  had  in  view. 

There  is  also   in    Palestine  and    in    Egypt    a    small 
'  /////./  arboTi  U  I,  onlj   one  and   a 

half  inches  long.     Like  tbo  common  frog  of  Egypt, 

it  is  edible,  ami  its  color  is  green,  a  feature  comi 

to  all  edible  batracliians.  As  coming  under  the 
category  of  "sherez"  (Lev.  xi.  10),  the  frog  must 
have  been  held  by  tin-  Hebrews  as  unclean  for  food 
ee  Animals;  1  >r i  i  \ i : x  Laws)  According  to  the 
Talmud,  contact  with  frogs  does  not  defile  (Toll. 
v.  1 1,  On  the  singular  with  article  ("ha-zefardea'," 
Ex.  viii.  2)  see  Sanh.  67b 

Bibuoobapht  :  Tristram.  Fauna  and   Flora  o/    Palestine, 
pp.  159-161.  London,  1884  ;  Lewysobn,  ZoologU  aesTalmuds, 
pp.281 
B.  o.  it.  H.  H. 


FROHBERG,  REGINA  :  German  writer ;  born 
i!  Berlin  Oct.  4,  1783;  date  of  death  not  known. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  merchant  by 
the  name  ol  "  Salomo  "  (Kayserling  gives  it  as  "  Saal 
When  only  eighteen  y<  ars  "t  age  I  isl|i  i  she 
married  a  certain  Friedlflnder,  hut  the  man 
proved  unhappy,  ami  sin-  m«.h  procured  a  divorce. 
-ii'  then  became  a  Christian,  ami  took  tin-  name 
"Frohberg."  sin-  lived  i"r  a  short  time  after  this 
in  Berlin,  and  moved  in  1813  to  Vienna,  where  she 
resided  until  ber  death. 

She  has  published:  "  Louise,  Oder  Kindlicher  Ge- 
horsam  und  Liebe  imStreit,"  Berlin,  1808;  "Schmerz 
drr  Liebe,"  Berlin,  1811,  2d  ed.  Vienna,  1815;  "  Er- 
zahlungen,"  Dresden,  1811,  new  ed.  Vienna,  1817; 
"DasOpfer,"  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  1812,  2d  ed 
Vii  una.  1815;  "Das  Gelfibde,"  Vienna,  1816;  "Stolz 
und  Liebe,"  Brunn,  1820;  "Der  Liebe  Eampfe," 
Leipsic,  1826;  "Eigene  und  Fremde  Schuld,"  ib. 
1837;  " Vergangeaheit  und  Zukunft,"  Gcra,  1S40; 
"  Gedankenfrfichte  auf  dem  Pfade  des  Lebens,"  Vi- 
enna, 1842,  2d  id.  1845. 

Frohberg  'sadaptation  of  French  dramasappearcd 

under  the  collective  title  of  "Theater,"  Wiesbaden, 

HIT  and  1818. 

Bibliography  :  Jtldfecher  Plutarch,  L848 :  Jlldisches  Athe- 
nfluji i.  1851:  Wurzbacn,  lif<i.  Lex.  Iv.  879-380  (giving  an 
exact  ii^t  of  hi  i  works  and  a  complete  bibliography);  KQrsch- 
ii,  r.  in  Ally.  Deutsclk  Biographic,  s.v.,  Leipsic,  1878;  Kay- 
serling, l>i'  JUdinchi  n  Fraui  n  ind4  r&  schichte,  Literatur 
and  KwisL  pp.  232-234,  Leipsic,  1879. 
s  F.  T    II 

FROHMAN,  CHARLES:  American  theatrical 
manager;  horn  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  about  1858.  He 
began  his  theatrical  career  as  advance  agent  for 
Haverlej  's  Mastodon  .Minstrels,  Afterward  he  held 
a  similar  position  with  Collender's  Georgia  Min 
si  ri  is,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast     Here 

disaster  overtook  them,  and  Frohman  had  to  travel 
East  as  best  lie  could  Arriving  in  New  York  city, 
he  obtained  the  toad  rights  to  plays  produced  at 
Wallack's (afterward  the  Star) Theater,  but  was  not 
particularly  successful  until  1895,  m  hen  he  conceit  ed 
the  idea  of  a  theatrical  trust  to  control  playhouses 
throughout  the  country,     interested  with  him  were 

Nixon  and  Zimmerman,  Who  owned  two  I  heaters  in 

Philadelphia  and  several  in  other  towns  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio ;  Klawand  Erlanger,  who  controlled 
a  chain  of  theaters  from  Washington,  I>  ('..  to  New 
Orleans;  ami  Allied  Hayman,  a  capitalist  who  con- 
trolled playhousi  -  throughout  the  West 

The  syndicate  began  with  thirty-seven  theaters, 
ami  at  once  forced  its  weaker  rivals  to  the  wall. 
Frohman  ol  lined  a  monopoly  of  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  l-'niii  h  ilianialie  output  to  SUCU  an  extent 

that  producers  formerly  independent  were  lone. I  to 
play  into  his  hands.  His  partners,  controlling  all 
the  first  class  houses,  refused  to  book  anj  attraction 
which  was  not  directly  or  indirect!]  managed  by  the 
s\  ndicate. 

In  1898,  however,  Nat  '• Iwin  revolted,  and  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  Frohman,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Francis  Wilson,  Richard  Mansfield.  Jami  i 

\    Heme,  James  O'Neill,  and  Mrs,  Fiske     An 
tin  Daly  ami  Joseph  Jefferson  wen-  hearty  support- 
ers of  this  movement;    and  Frohman's  aupren  u  . 
was  temporarily   endangered,     Frohman,  howi 
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maneuvered  until  Goodwin  seceded  from  the  oppo- 
sition. He  was  followed  at  intervals  by  all  save 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  Daly.  The  death  of  the  latter  left 
Mis.  Fiske  to  battle  alone  with  Frohman,  who  was 
BO  absolutely  in  control  of  the  situation  that  sin-  was 
not  able  to  play  in  New  York  city  during  1900-01. 

Frohman  owns  or  leases  five  theaters  in  New  York 
city,  and  three  in  London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Norman  Hapgood,  The  Stage  in   America, 
New  Fork,  1901. 
a.  E.  Ms. 

FROHMAN,  DANIEL :  American  theatrical 
manager ;  brother  of  Charles  Frohman  ;  born  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  1853.  He  went  to  New  York  city 
in  I860,  and  became  office-boy  of  the  "New  York 
Tribune."  He  worked  his  way  upward  for  five 
years,  when  he  abandoned  journalism  for  theatrical 
work.  Afterconsiderableexperienceasa  road-man- 
ager, Frohman  became  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theater,  New  York,  then  owned  by  the 
Mallows.  Here  he  remained  (1879-S5)  until  he 
leased  the  Lyceum.  His  stock  company  at  this 
house,  headed  by  Georgia  Cayvan  and  Herbert  Kel- 
cey,  became  renowned  for  its  clever  work,  notably  in 
"  The  Wife, "  "  The  Charity  Ball, "  and  "  Squire  Kate. " 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustin  Daly,  Froh- 
man became  manager  of  Daly's  Theater.  He  is  also 
manager  for  several  American  and  English  stars. 

a.  E.  Ms. 

FRONTLETS.     See  Phylacteries. 

FROSOLONI,  ISAAC  HAYYIM:  Italian 
poet  of  the  eighteenth  century;  born  at  Sienna; 
died  at  Leghorn  1794.  On  the  completion  of  his 
Hebrew  and  secular  studies  at  Sienna  he  went  to 
Leghorn,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  yeshi- 
bah.  He  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
family  of  the  wealthy  merchant  Eliezer  Shealtiel 
Recanati,  and  continued  his  Talmudic  studies  in  the 
school  founded  by  the  latter.  His  poems  are  in- 
cluded in  Piperno's  "Kol  'Ugab." 

Bibliography  :  Plperno,  Knl  'Ugab,  80b ;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tu- 
tniiit  Gedole  Tierael,  p.  181. 
g.  I.  E. 

FRTJG,  SEMION  GRIGORYEVICH :  Rus- 
sian writer  and  poet ;   born  1800  in  the  Jewish  agri- 

cultural  colony  of 
Bobrovy-Kut,  govern- 
ment of  Kherson.    In 

1880  there  appeared  in 
the  "Razsvyet  "  his 
first  poem,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of 
the  reading  public.    In 

1881  he  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  pub- 
lished poems  in  the 
••  Vbskhod,"  "  Russki 
Vr\  ivi."  "  Yevreiskoe 
Obozryenie, "  and  other 
periodicals.  He  used 
the  pseudonyms " Ben- 
Zvi,"    "Bobrovokut- 

ski,"  "S.  F.,"  "G.  S.,"  "Sluchainy  Felyetonist," 
"F.,"  "S.."  and  very  rarely  wrote  under  his  full 
name.       His   first  volume   of   poetry,  "Stikhotvo- 


Semion  FruR. 


leniya,"  appeared  in  1885;  the  second,  entitled 
"Dumy  i  Poesii,"  in  1887;  second  and  third  edi- 
tions of  the  first  volume  in  1890  and  1897  respect- 
ively. Most  of  Frug's  critics  attribute  to  his  work 
a  high  lyric  quality.  Leon  Gordon  dedicated  to 
Frug  a  poem  in  which  he  calls  himself  a  "dead  leaf" 
and  Frug  a  "living  leaf"  ("Ha-Asif,"  1884). 

In  188(5  Frug's  Yiddish  poems,  which  had  been 
published  singly  in  Spektor's  "Hausfreund,"  Rab- 
binovitch's  "  Volks-Bibliothek,"  the  "  Volks-Blatt," 
and  other  periodicals,  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  "Lieder  und  Gedanken."  In  1898 
there  were  printed  in  St.  Petersburg  sketches  of 
people  he  had  met,  entitled  "Vstreehi  i  Vpecha- 
t  leniya"  and  "Eskizy  i  Skazki."  Somewhat  later  his 
fable  " Palma  "  appeared.  In  1897  a  three-volume 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg (Hebrew  translation  by  Jacob  Kaplan,  War- 
saw, 1898).  In  1902  his  "Zionidy,"  Zionistic  songs, 
were  printed  in  St.  Petersburg.  Frug  is  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  of  the  Russo- Jewish  poets.  He 
is  essentially  a  lyricist.  His  epic  poems  are  not 
marked  by  distinct  originality. 

Frug  lives  (1903)  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  lie  is 
associated  with  the  weekly  paper  "Budushclmost," 
in  which  most  of  his  poems  now  appear. 

Biri.iography:  Sochfneniya  Fruga  :  skabiehevski,  Tsttyriya 
NovetoheA  Rwtsfcoi  ]Jil>  niluiii:  Siztematiclu\iki  ri.itzntfl; 
Ifaus!  rritnil,  iv.;  Skabirhevski,  in  Itussliiga  VyedamOBki, 
1885,  No.  18;  Arsenvev,  in  Vyestnik  Tevropy,  1885,  No.  10; 
Volynski,  in  Voskhod,  1880,  No.  11;  Mordovtzev, in  Vonl.hnd, 
1886;  Burenin,  in  Novoe  Vremya,  1881,  No.  3U58. 
n.  r.  E.  Lev. 

FRUHLING,  DER.     See  Periodicals. 

FRUIT.  See  Almond;  Apple;  Botany;  Cook- 
ery; Etrog;  Fig;  Food;  Grape;  Mulberry; 
Nuts;  Oil;  Olive;  Palm;  Peach;  Pear;  Pome- 
granate; St. -John's  Bread;  Sycamore-Fig. 

FRUMKIN,  ISRAEL  DOB  (BAR) :  Hebrew 
author;  born  in  Dubrovna,  Russia,  Oct.  29,  1850. 
His  father,  Alexander  Frumkin,  when  sixty  years 
old  emigrated  to  Jerusalem  (1860).  In  1869  Frum- 
kin edited  the  Hebrew  semi-monthly  newspaper 
"  Habazzelet,  "  winch  had  been  founded  in  Jerusalem 
by  his  father-in-law,  Israel  Back,  a  printer,  a  few 
years  before,  and  a  few  years  later  he  edited  a 
Judseo-German  weekly  called  "  Die  Rose."  The  lat- 
ter, owing  to  lack  of  support,  was  soon  discontinued. 
"Habazzelet"  was  changed  to  a  weekly  with  a  lit- 
erary supplement;  it  is  still  being  issued.  Its  pub- 
lication was  spasmodically  interrupted  through  the 
intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  zealots  of  Jeru- 
salem, whom  Frumkin  constantly  denounced  for 
the  lack  of  reform  in  the  "  halukkah  "  system.  Re- 
cently, however,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  man- 
agement. 

In  1883,  for  reflecting  upon  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
the  American  minister  to  Turkey,  in  an  editorial  in 
"  Habazzelet"  (xiii.  No.  6),  headed  "An  American 
and  yet  a  Despot,"  "Habazzelet"  was  suspended, 
and  Frumkin  was  imprisoned  for  forty-five  days,  by 
order  from  Constantinople  directed  to  the  pasha  of 
Jerusalem.  The  incident  which  caused  the  editorial 
was  the  dismissal  of  Joseph  Kriger,  the  Jewish  sec- 
retary and  interpreter  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  request  of  Wallace,  who  complained  that  Kriger 
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hii<l  failed  to  receive  him  with  the  honor  due  to 
his  rank,  and  who  refused  to  accept  any  apology  for 
the  alleged  shortcoming.  Frumkin  claimed  that  the 
proceeding  was  instigated  by  the  missionaries,  whom 
Wallah'  strongly  supported.  After  his  release 
Frumkin  organized  the  Bociety  'Ezra)  Niddahim  in 
honor  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  and 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Frumkin  is  the  author  of  several  books,  mostly 
translations  of  no  special  value.  His  grandfather 
was  Aauon  ba-Levj  ben  Moses  of  Stahoselyi 
]  I  is  1 1!  'ilar  Michael  Levi,  who  assumed  the  name 
Rodkinson,  has  published  translations  of  portions 
of  the  Talmud  in  New  York.  His  »m  Abraham 
Frumkin  is  a  contributor  to  the  daily  "  Yiddische 
Welt,"  of  New  York. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,Si  '•  rZUikaron,  pp.  tr.v  180,  Warsaw, 
IBM. 
ii.  b.  J.  D.  E. 

FTJBINI,  SIMONE:  Italian  physiologist ;  born 
Ma;  26,  1841,  in  Oasale  Monferrato,  Piedmont;  died 
r,  lsus,  at  Turin.  After  finishing  his  course 
at  the  college  he  entered  the  University  of  Turin  as 
student  of  medicine,  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1862, 
and  going  in  the  same  year  to  Paris  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course,  where  he  became  assistant  to  Hif- 
felsheim  in  his electrotherapeutic  clinic.  Returning 
to  Turin,  he  assisted  Moleschott  in  the  physiological 
department  of  tin-  university.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Palermo,  and  in  lsss  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  pharmacology al   Pisa,  which  position  he  laid 

until  his  (hath. 

Fubini  was  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of 

Alter  the  death  of  Moleschott    ill    1893  h"  he- 

editor  of  the  "  Untersuchungen  zur  Natui  lehre 
Menschen  und  der  Thiere,"  and  in  1897  of  the 
"Trattato  iti  Farmacoterapia."  lie  was  a  diligent 
contributor  to  Moleschott's  abovi  mentioned  "Un- 
tersuchungen" and  ether  medical  journals.  Among 
his     many    iss:i\<    and    works    may   lie    mentioned: 

i  with  Moleschott)  "Sulla  Condrina,"  in  "Giornale 
della  R.  Accademia  di  Medicina  di  Torino,"  18Ti.  ii. 

■j;  i  . '  >",  :  "Sulla  Presenzadi  Sostanza  C lrogena 

>  iiea  di  Varie  Specie  di  Animali,"  Turin, 
1874;  "Influenza  degli  Occhi  Sopra  Alcuni  I 
lie  i,i  della  Vita,"  ib.  1875;  (with  Mosso)  "Gemelli 
Xifoide  Juncti, "  in  "  Giornale  della  R.  Accademia  di 
Medicina  di  Torino,"  Turin,  iii.  ls;s.  xxiii.  18;  "  Peso 
del  Sistema  Nervoso  Ccntrale  Paragonato  al  Peso 
del  Corpo  dell'  Animale,"  ib.  1879;  "Influenza  di 
Alcuni  Alcaloidi  dell'  Oppio  sul  Chimismo  della 
Respirazionc, "  ib.  1880;  "Uno  Sguardo  Alle  Prin- 
cipal i  Question!  di  Metalloterapia,"  ib.  1881 ;  "  I  ebei 
die  [nhalationerj  von  Defibrinirtem  Blute,"  in  "Cen 
tralblatl  fiir  die  Medizinischen  Wissenschaften," 
1885;  "Sur  la  Fonction  des  Corpuscules  de  Yatei 
■  i  du  Chat  "  in  "  Archives  It  aliens  de  Biologic," 
1888,  ix.  44;  (with  P.  Pierini)  "Absorption Cutan6e," 
six.  857,  ib.  1898;  "Influenza  dell'  Eccitamento 
Elettrico  sul  Trotismo   N.  i  1894;   (with    P. 

Pierini) " Della  Cataforesi  Elettrica,"  in  "Archives 
d'Electricitfi  Medicale,"  1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    I'.-ilfel.    /{>"■></.    I.<  r.   s.v.;   V.    Ail ".    SimOlU 

Fubini,  Pisa,  1899;   Vemttln  lirai  KMco,  1898,  p.  398. 

s.  F.  T.   II. 


FTJCHS,  ISIDOR:  Austrian  journalist;  horn 
in  Leipnik,  near  Biala,  Galicia,  Sept.  25,  1849.  He 
has  been  active  most  of  his  life  in  journalism  as  a 
feuilletonist  and  dramatic  editor,  beginning  on  "Die 
Bombe"  (in  which  his  translations  from  the  Italian 
wen-  especially  noticed),  and  joining  in  turn  the 

stalTs  of  "  Das  Illusliirte  Wiener  Hxtrublatl  "  (dur- 
ing his  engagement  on  which  he  was  also  coeditor 
of  "  Der  Junge  Kikeriki  ").  "  Die  Yorstadt  Zeitung." 
and  "Das  Wiener  Tagblatt."  For  sometime  he  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  "Montags  Revue."  He 
has  published  for  the  stage  (with  Bauer  and  Zell): 
" Die  Wienerstadt  in  Won  und  Bild";  "DerBleiche 
Zauberer"  (music  by  Ziehrer);   "Auf  der  Zweiten 

led.  lie     lies     l'i  1 1  st  -Tllellt  ITS  "  ;      "  Die     Kopirsclllllc" 

(2d  ed.  Vienna,  1890);  "Lieder  und  Romanzen" 

(Vienna  ami  Leipsic,  from  Mascagni);  and  many 
humorous  and  sarcastic  topical  verses. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Dan  u,  [etiffi    Wit  n.  I.  189  140. 
s.  N.  D. 

FUEL  :  Mineral  coal  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who  used  instead  wood,  manure,  and  grass 
fur  fuel.  Wood  was  never  abundant  in  Palestine. 
though  tin-re  was  not  such  a  dearth  in  ancient  times 
a>  exists  at  the  present  day.  Various  tree-like  kinds 
of  shrubs  were  also  much  used  for  fuel;  for  in  an- 
cient times,  as  to-day,    the  trees  (holm-oak,  oak. 

latch  ;  com  p.  Isa.  xliv.  11)  were  not  allowed  to  attain 
to  full  growth,  but  were  cut  down  when  quite 
young,  the  foliage  being  given  to  the  goats,  and 
the  wood  being  cut  into  sticks  or  made  into  char- 
coal. In  Ps.  c\  \.  4  an-  mentioned  coals  of  "rotem," 
a  desert  plant,  probably  the  broom;  they  give  great 
heat,  and  are  still  much  in  demand  (comp.  Robin- 
son, "  Researches,"  i.  226,  iii.  688).  This  shrubbery 
("horesh"),  which   irrew  especially  in  waste  places, 

as  well  as  the  low  growth  of  the  fonsts,  was  gener- 
ally on  unclaimed  land,  every  one  being  free  to  take 

what,  he  needed.  Notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  wood,  therefore,  fuel,  like  water, 
could  generally  be  obtained  free  (i ip.  the  com- 
plaint in  Lam.  V.  4  that,  the  foreign  masters  de- 
manded payment  for  wood  and  water).  The  poor 
could  easily  procure  their  modest  supply  of  fuel; 
the  widow  of  Zarephal  Ii  gathered  her  few  slicks  out- 
side ol I  he  gates  of  the  city  1 1  Kings  xvii.  11).  This 
daily  gathering  of  fuel  was  evidently  a  general  i  us 
tom;  it  was  |oi  hidden  I  iv  law  "ii  the  Sal  ilia  ill  (Num. 

\v.  32  <  i  seq. :  see  Fire). 
Charcoal  was  always  much  in  demand  for  baking, 

for  cooking,  for  heating  houses  by  means  of  bra- 
ziers, and  for  artisans'  tires  i  gee  ( !o  w.). 

As  undergrowth  or  other  fuel  was  not  easily  ob- 
tainable in  some  I'"  alities,  and  charcoal  was  an  ex- 
pensive  fuel,  especially  if  brought  from  a  distance, 
substitutes  were  employed,  as  smaller  plants, grasses, 

and  weeds  growing  in  the  In  Ids.  and  the  brown  dry 

"I  tin-  d.  sen.  which  wither  quickly,  produ 
cing  a   h"t    if    not   a   lasting    lire;    and    these  were 
evidently   frequently    used  (comp.    Malt.    vi.   30). 
Another  substitute — used  even  to-day— was  dung. 

pecially  that  of  the  camel,  which,  when  dried, 
burns  like  charcoal.  Cow-dung,  which  quickly 
dries  and  is  odorless,  is  still  carefully  gathered  from 
the   village  streets       At    the    present   day   tin-   fresh 
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dung  is  generally  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
m  "i  raked  up  from  the  thrashing-floor,  formed 
into  flat  cakes,  and  dried.  One  can  often  see  such 
cakes  on  the  walls  of  houses.  Passages  such  as 
K/eis.  iv.  12  it  seg.  and  Matt.  iii.  12  indicate  that  the 
Hebrews  also  used  this  kind  of  fuel. 
e.  o.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FTJENN,  BENJAMIN:  Russian  physician; 
son  of  Samuel  Fuenn;  born  at  Wilna  in  1848;  died 
there  Aug.  12,  1901.     Educated  at   the   rabbinical 

seminary  of  liis  native  city.  Fuenn  taught  lot- two 
veai-.  and  then  studied  medicine,  being  graduated 
as  Ml),  front  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
settled  tit  Wilna.  and  devoted  his  professional  skill 
to  the  healing  of  the  poor. 

Fuenn  was  very  active  in  interesting  the  Jews  in 
agriculture,  and  for  three  years  was  a  trustee  of  a 
society  for  the  assistance  of  the  Jewish  colonists  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  In  1898  he  was  one  of  the 
three  elders  elected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Wilna.  He  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  institutions  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine. 

Among  Fuenn's  numerous  papers  in  scientific 
journals  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  on  the  Jev  ish 
laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  animals  con 
sidered  from  a  medical  standpoint,  contributed  to 
the  periodical  "Keneset  Yisrael"  (i.  910 ei seg.). 

Bibliography:  H  trAsif,  1900-01,  p.  387. 

II.  u.  I.  Bit. 

FTJENN,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH  :  Russian  schol- 
ar; born  at  Wilna  Sept.,  1819;  died  there  Jan.  11, 
1891.     He  received  the  usual  Talmudic  education, 

and  also  acquired  an 
extensive  general 
knowledge  of  the  pro- 
lane  sciences.  In  1848 
the  government  ap- 
pointed him  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
history  in  the  newly 
founded  rabbinical 
school  of  Wilna. 
Fuenn  filled  this  posi- 
tion with  great  distinc- 
tion till  1856,  when  he 
resigned.  The  govern- 
ment then  appointed 
him  superintendent  of 
the  Jewish  public 
sehoolsin  the  district  of 
Wilna,  in  which  he  introduced  instruction  in  the  sec- 
ular sciences  and  modern  languages.  Fuenn  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city  and 
in  its  charitable  institutions,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  alderman.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
the  government  awarded  him  two  in<  dais. 

Fuenn  was  a  prolific  writer,  devoting  his  activity 
mainly  to  the  fields  of  history  ami  literature.  He 
published  the  following  works:  "IrareShefer," two 
lectures  (one  delivered  by  the  author;  the  other 
translated  from  the  German),  Wilna.  1841  ;  (with  L. 
Ilurwit/i  "Pirhc  Zafon,"  a  review  of  history,  liter- 
ature,  and  exegesis,    2  vols.,  ib.  1841-44;    "  Shenot 
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Dor  we-Dor,"  a  chronology  of  Biblical  history.  K6- 
nigsberg,  1847;  "Nidhe  Yisrael,"  a  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Jewish  literature  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  to  1170,  Wilna,  18S0;  "Kiryah  Xe'ema- 
nah,"  a  history  of  the  Jews  of  Wilna,  ib.  1860;  "Dibre 
ha  Yumim  li-Bene  Yisrael,"  a  history  of  theJcwsand 

their  literature,  in  two  volumes  (the 

His  first  dealing  with  the  period  extending 

Works.      from   the   banishment   of    Jehoiachin 

to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
the  second  from  Alexander's  death  to  the  instal- 
lation of  Simon  Maccabeus  as  high  priest  and 
prince),  ib.  1871-77;  "Sofre  Yisrael,"  selected  letters 
of  Hebrew  stylists  from  Hasdai  ibu  Shaprut  (915- 
!)7u)  to  modern  times,  ib.  1871 ;  "Bustanai,"  a  narra- 
tive of  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  translated  from  the 
German,  ib.  1872;  "Ma'amar  'al  ka-Hashgakah,"  a 
Hebrew  translation  of  Moses  Mendelssohn's  "Die 
Sache  Gottcs,"  ib.  1872;  "Ha-Hilluf,"  a  Hebrew 
adaptation  of  Lehmann's  "Graf  uud  Jude,"  ib. 
1873;  "Hukke  'Abodat  ha-Zaba,"  Russian  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  conscription,  ib.  1874;  "  Ya'akob  Tirado," 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  German  novel  by  Philipp- 
son,  ib.  1874;  "  Ha-Tenllin,"  a  Hungarian  village  tali 
translated  from  the  German  into  Hebrew,  ib.  1874; 
"Le-Toledot  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon,"  materials  for  the 
biography  of  Saadia,  published  in  "Ha-Karmel " 
(vol.  ii.,  1S71);  "Ilaknie  Yisrael  bi-Kri in  we-Gedole 
Yisrael  be-Turkiya."  biographies  of  Jewish  scholars 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  Turkey  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  published  in  " Ha-Karmel " 
t  istil  i ;  ••  Safah  le-Ne'emanim,"  an  essay  on  the  value 
and  significance  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  development  of  culture  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  Wilna,  1881;  "  Ha-Yerushshah,"  Hebrew 
adaptation  of  Honigmann's  "Die  Erbschaft,"  ib. 
1884;  "Ha-Ozar,"  a  Hebrew  and Chaldaic dictionary 
giving  Russian  and  German  equivalents  for  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  Mishnah,  and  Midrashim,  vol.  i. 
(from  X  to  t),  Warsaw,  1884;  "Keneset  Yisrael," 
biographical  lexicon  of  Jewish  scholars  and  other 
prominent  men  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  vol. 
i.  (from  x  to  "),  ib.  1886-90. 

For  twenty-one  years  (1860-81)  Fuenn  directed  the 
paper  "Ha-Karmel"  (at  first  a  weekly,  but  since 
1871  a  monthly),  devoted  to  Hebrew  literature  and 
Jewish  life,  with  supplements  in  Russian  and  Ger- 
man. The  paper  contained  many  scientific  articles 
by  the  leading  Jewish  scholars  of  Europe,  besides 
numerous  contributions  from  Fuenn's  own  pen. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Ynm.  1887,  No. 214:  Hn-Arif.  1893. p.  141; 
Winter  and  wiinscue.  Die  Jlldinelu  Ltteratur,  Iii.  753,  858, 
855,  s;r,  878,  898;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Postr-Mt  ndels.  p.  101. 
n.  r.  I.  Br. 

FUGITIVE.  See  Asylum;  Outlaw;  Slaves 
and  Slavery. 

FULD,  AARON  B.  MOSES:  German  Tal- 
mudist;  born  at  Frankf ort-on-the-Main  Dec  2, 1790; 

died  there  Dec.  2.  1847.  Being  both  a  man  of  means 
and  very  retiring,  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  of 
rabbi,  and  referred  to  the  local  rabbi  any  halakic 
questions  submitted  to  him.  He  took,  however,  a 
very  active  part  in  the  religious  movements  of  his 
time.  All  that  appeared  in  German  in  behalf  of 
Orthodoxy  under  the  name  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Trier 
was  written  by  Fuld,  the  former,  owing  to  his  great 
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iiui  and  v.. ,nt  of  secular  education,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  tin-  Reform  movement.  Fulil  was  do 
doubl  the  proposer  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter of  thanks  to  Zacharias  Frankel  for  leaving  the 
rabbinical  convention  of  Frankfort  with  a  protest. 
As  an  Milt,  wln-ti  Frankel  planned  a  convention  of 
conservative  rabbis  at  Dresden,  he  asked  for  Fuld's 
participation.  In  spite  of  the  many  points  which 
Fiank.  1  had  in  common  with  the  old  Orthodox)  of 
Germany,  it  did  not  escape  Fuld  that  he  had  as 
many  differences ;  tb  the  representative  of 

lil  school,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Never- 
theless, Fuld  underst 1  his  time,  as  may  be  seen 

from  his  highly  interesting  letter  to  Akiba  Egerin 

rd  to  the  compulsory  education  of  Jew  ish  chil 

(In '11   ("Bet  A  ha n.n."  pp.  v.-vi.).      In  this  letti  I    hi 

proposed  thai   E     i  Id  prepare  for  the  Jewish 

schools  a  curriculum  which  would  include  both  He 
brew  and  secular  subjects. 
Fuld  was  a  thorough  Talinudist,  not  wanting  in 
■  riticism;  he  was  a  sincere  adherent  of  con- 
servative Judaism,  bu  I  free  from  fanaticism.    He  also 
bad  a  keen  appreciation  of  historical  and  linguistic 
questions.     The  municipal  libraryof  Prank  fort  pos- 
-  many  of  his  manuscripts,     lie  wrote  notes  on 
Azulai's  "Slain  ha-Gedolim,"  Frankfort,   1844-47, 
and  published  "Bel   Aharon,"  ff>.  1820,  containing 
annotations  to  the  Talmud,  the  Wink,  and  Elijah 
Le vita's  "Tishbi "  and  "  Meturgeman." 

Bibliography:  m.  it. .run/.  Toledoi  Aharon.    Tnelnti 
ti.-n  ■  .  '  Aharon  contains  blograpulcal  data. 

L.  G. 

FULD,  LTJDWIG:  German  lawyer  and  juridical 
author;   born  at   Mayence  Dec.   28,  1859.     He   re- 

1  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 

towi I  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Berlin, 

and  Giessen  (LL.D.,  1881).  He  was  admitted  to  the 
liar  in  1884,  and  engaged  in  the  practise  of  ins  pro- 
fession  at  Mayence  in  the  same  yi  ar. 

Of  his  numerous  juridical  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Kintliiss  der  Lebensmittelpreise  auf  die 
>  der  Btrafbarcn  Handlungen."  l ss t ; 
"Entwicklung  der  Moralstatistik,"  1884;  "Das  JU- 
disebe  Verbrechertum,"  l^s">;  "Die  Sozial-Reform 
i ii t  Deutschen  Reich,"  1887;  "Die  Aufhebung  des 
Socialistengesetzes,"  1889;  "Die  Regelung  des  Afili- 

hen  Strafverfahrens,"  1892;  "  Has  Rechl  der 
BandTungsgehilfcn  "  1897;  " Das Miethrecht,"  1898; 
"Pachtverti  i        II 

s.  F.    T.    II. 

FTJLDA :  District  town,  on  the  right  shore  of 
the  River  Fulda  in  the  Prussian  province  1  lessen - 
The  .hws  settled  at  Fulda  at  an  early 
period;  a  community  existed  there  in  the  twelfth 
centurj  The  district  is  chiefly  known  on  ac- 
count of  the  series  of  massacres  which  it  under- 
went during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centurii 
The  first  took  place  on  Dec  28,  1283,  when  the  Cru 
saders,  assembled  at  thai  time  in  Fulda,  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  attacked  theJewsand 
1    84   men,   W< in,   and  children.     The  inline 

diate  cause  of  the  massacre  was  a  blood  accusation; 

the  hoys  of   u  miller    having    been    killed    On  Chri-t 

mas  Day,  the  .lews  were  charged  with  the  crime. 
Had  not  some  broad-minded  citizens  and  the  ma 


int.- of  the  town  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
not  one  Jew  would  have  remained  in  Fulda. 
The  .lews  complained  of  the  massacre  to  Emperor 
Frederick  IV.,  and  the  latter,  compelled  to  defend 
the    Jews    who    were    considered    his    "Kammer 

knechtc,"  held  Abbot  Conrad  de  MulcoZ  responsible 
for  it.  Hut  the  abbot,  wishing  to  exculpate  the 
murderers,  senl  the  bodies  of  the  miller's  boys  to 
Bagenau  for  the  purpose  ol  convincing  the  em- 
peror of  the  culpability  of  the  .Tews  of  Fulda. 
Anion":  the  martyrs  there  were  several  promi- 
nent men,  some  being  refugees  from  France.    The 

nun.  s  of  the  victims  arc  given  by  Isaac  b. 
Nathan    in     his    selihah    beginning    "Attali   b.har 

tanu,"  and  by  Pesab  ha  Cohen  in  the  flrsl  of  the 

i  hive  s.-lihot  w  hich  he  composed  in  commemoration 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  In  1809,  the  plague 
having  ravaged  Fulda,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
impelled  by  fanaticism,  ascribed  its  origin  to  the 
.lewsand  killed  bill)  of  them  (Trit heiniiis,  "Chroni- 
e..ii  Hirsaugensis,"  fol.  566).  A  thiol  massacre  oc- 
curred in  1 :!!!!,  a  I  the  time  of  the  Hlaok  1  teat  h.  (Mice 
again,  in  the  seventeenth  cntury.  a  Jewish  com- 
munity flourished  in  Fulda.     In  1671  the  Jews  were 

expelled  from  the  district,  but  they  were  readmitted 
soon  afterward.  Fulda  was  the  home  of  several  Tal 
mudists,  Mcir  b.  Baruch  ha-Levi,  who  introduced 
rabbinical  ordination  into  Germany  (1379),  being  a 
native  of  the  district.  Among  its  rabbis  wen-;  Meir 
Schiff,  a  Talmudic  commentatoi  (1622-41 1;  Jacob  b. 
Mordecai  Fulda,  one  of  the  exili  s  of  1671 ;  Elijah  b. 
Judah  Lob  Fuld,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 

Mishnah    (close    of    the    seventeenth    century),    and 

Elijah  Loans.  Sine,  is;s  Michael  Cohn  bus  6c- 
cupied  the  office. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  in  Fulda  in  1890  w  as  525 
In  a  total  population  of  18,125;  in  1908,660.    AJew- 

ish  school  was  established  in  1900. 

Bibliography:  Schudt,  J  Udist  hi  Ifercfcii  ttrdigHi  Eten.1.  890; 
i. riii/.  Qesch.  3d  ed.,  \  U. 90  1 1  si  q  .  399  i '  -.  ./.;  Zunz.  S.  i*.  p. 
29;  M. Stern, In  /.<  Osehi  ift  fOrate  Qaschichtt  derJuden  in 
In  utschland,  n.  194  1 1  neq  ;  Kohut,  QeschiehU  w. .  /<<  nf-.  /..  /. 
Juden,  p.  :.:«;  It.  Heldlngsfelder,  Lexicon  StlmmtHcher 
JUdischer  Qcmeinden  in  Deutschland%  p.  49. 
d  M.  Bel. 

FTJLDA,  LTJDWIG:  German  author;  born  at 
Frankfort  oii-thc  Main  July  15,  1SIV2.  II,.  studied 
i  lennan  philology  and 

philosophy  at  the  uni- 
Versil  ies     of      Bet  I  in, 

Leipsic,    and    Heidel- 
berg    (Ph.D.     1888) 

Alier  a  short   stay    in 
Frankfort,  he  went  in 

]SS|    tO    UUmCh,    where 

lie   became  ae.piainted 

with  Paul  1 1.\  se,  «  ho 

exercised  a  strong  in- 
11  inn.  .■  over  his  w  ri 
t  ings.  Since  isss 
Fulda  has  lived  in 
Berlin, 

A  in  o  n  g    1'  ii  1  d  a  '  s 
w  i  ii  iiiLts   may  he  men 
tio lied  :      "('  Ii  lis  I  i  a  II 

Weise,"   1888  (doctoral 

und    Schwilnke,"     ]ss| 


thesis); 

"  Ncllc 


A 


l.ll.lu  Ifl.  I  111.  III. 

"Saliira;     Grilles 


Jugend,"     1887; 
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"Lebensfragmente,"  1892,  2d  ed.  1896;  "Lastige 
Schonheit,"  1897;  "Neue  Gedichte,"  1900;  the  com- 
edies: "Die  Aufrichtigen,"  1883;  "Das  Recht  der 
Frau,"  1884;  "Unter  Vier  Augen,"  1886;  "Friih- 
ling  im  Winter,"  1887;  "Die  Wilde  Jagd,"  1888; 
"Wunderkind,"  1*92;  "Die  Kameraden,"  1892  (2d 
ed.);  "Robinson's  Eiland,"  1895(2d  ed.);  "Jugend- 
freunde,"  1897  (2d  ed.);  "Ein  Ehrenhandel,"  1898; 
"Die  Zwillingssch wester,"  1901;  tlie  social  dramas: 
"Das  Verlorene  Paradies,"  1890,  2d  ed.  1898;  "Die 
Bklavin,"  1892,  2d  ed.  1893;  "Die  Zeche,"  1898;  the 
tragedy,  "Herostrat,"  1898,  4th  ed.  1899;  and  the 
dramatic  fables:  "Der  Talisman"  (which  has  gained 
well-deserved  fame),  1893,  16th  ed.  1900;  "DerSohn 
des  Kalifen,"  3d  ed.  1896;  and  "Schlaraffenland," 
3d  ed.  1899. 

Fulda's  translations  are  well  known  ;  they  include 
Moliere's  "Meisterwerke,"  1892;  Beaumarchais's 
"  Figaro,"  1894;  Cavallotti's  " Das  Hohe  Lied,"  1895; 
and  Rostand's  "Cyrano  von  Bergerac,"  1898,  12th 
ed.  1900. 

Bibliography:  MeyersKonversations-Lcxikon.a.v. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

FULLANA,  NICOLAS  DE  OLIVER  Y: 
Chartographer;  born  on  the  islaudof  Majorca;  lived 
there  as  "Capitan"  or  "Cavallero  Mallorquin"  as 
late  as  1650.  On  Oct.  1  of  that  year  he  wrote  a 
Latin  epigram  of  eight  lines  to  Vicente  Mut's  "  His- 
toria  del  Reyno  de  Mallorea."  Fullana  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  entered  the  Dutch  army  as  colo- 
nel, subsequently  fighting  against  France.  At  Am- 
sterdam he  openly  espoused  Judaism,  taking  the 
name  of  "Daniel  Judah."  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Johanna,  he  married  Isabella  Correa.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  "lirteris 
et  astrologia  eruditus,"  Fullana  was  cosmographer 
to  His  Catholic  Majesty  in  1680  and  had  written  ex- 
cellent  cosmographies!  works.  He  edited  Blaew's 
"Atlas  del  Mundo,"  to  which  he  also  contributed. 
Fullana  eulogized  the  "  Coro  de  las  Musas"  of  his 
friend  D.  L.  de  Barrios  in  a  poem,  and  a  drama  of 
Joseph  Penso  in  a  Portuguese  and  Latin  poem. 

Bibliography:  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  Stevhamis  di  DrMhus, 
p.  21ii,  No.  ~<<;  I).  L.  de  Barrios.  Corode  las  Musas,  p. 224; 
idem.  Sol  de  la  Vida,  p.  94;  idem.  Relation  de  los  Poetas 
EspaftoU  8,  p.  58;  Koenen,  Oesehledi  nia  derJoaen  In  Nedt  r- 
tanrt.  p.  450;  Kavserllng,  Sephardim,  p.  245;  idem,  Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud,  p.  79. 
g.  M.  K. 

FULLER:  A  cloth-finisher  or  -cleaner.  The 
Hebrew  term  is  D33D  (Mai.  iii.  2)  or  D23  (II  Kings 
xviii.  17;  Isa.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  3),  denoting  one  en- 
gaged in  either  of  two  occupations:  (1)  the  cleaning 
of  soiled  garments  or  cloth,  and  (2)  the  finishing  of 
newly  woven  cloth. 

1.  The  cleansing  of  cloth  or  garments  may  have 
developed  into  a  distinct  trade  at  an  early  time,  as 
the  operation  involved  ton  much  work  and  con- 
sumed too  much  time  (forcolored  materials  one  day  ; 
for  white  garments  three  days)  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  soiled  garments  were  soaked  in  water  to  which 
various  soapy,  corrosive  substances  (such  as  alkaline 
salts)  were  added.  Then  they  were  stamped  with 
the  feet  or  beaten  with  wooden  billets.  This  work 
is  referred  to  in  Mai.  iii.  2  and  Mark  ix.  3,  where 
the  term  might  be  rendered  "washer." 


2.  In  order  to  remove  the  fatty  particles  adhering 
to  newly  woven  cloth,  and  especially  the  matted  wool 
entangled  therein,  and  to  give  the  fabric  firmness  and 
proper  texture,  it  was  steeped  in  hot  water  and  then 
stamped  and  worked  over  with  the  fulling-billet. 
The  cloth  had  to  be  scraped  repeatedly  during  the 
process,  and  the  wool  evenly  trimmed  off. 

Fuller's  Field :  On  account  of  the  offensive 
smells  attending  the  business,  the  fullers'  shops 
were  located  outside  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  ponds  or  springs,  where  the  water-supply  was 
abundant,  the  cisterns  within  the  city  being  reserved 
for  domestic  use.  The  "  fuller's  field  "  of  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2  =  11  Kings  xviii.  17:  me 
D213)  is  described  as  near  the  "upper  pool."  The 
site  is  a  moot  point.  In  any  case  it  was,  like  the 
pool  itself,  near  the  wall  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  comp.  ib. 
v.  11).  Here  Sennacherib's  ambassadors  stopped 
on  their  way  from  Lachish  (ib.).  Hence  a  spot 
west  of  the  city,  in  the  Birkat  Mamilla,  correspond- 
ing perhaps  to  Josephus'  "snake  pool,"  has  been 
assumed  for  the  location  of  the  pool  and  the  field. 
But  this  is  too  far  from  the  wall.  Stade  ("Ge- 
schichte  des  Volkes  Israel."  i.  592)  places  the  pool 
to  the  southeast  of  the  city  ;  but  this  conflicts  with 
Isa.  vii.  3,  which  points  to  a  site  to  the  north  or 
northwest  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  v.  4,  §  2) 
mentions  a  "fuller's  monument"  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  third  wall.     Compare  Jerusalem. 

e.  o.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FULLHORN,  DAS.     See  Periodicals. 

FULVIA :  A  Roman  lady  of  high  station,  con- 
verted to  Judaism  through  the  teachings  of  a  Jew 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Rome  to  escape  punish- 
ment. This  impostor,  together  with  three  others, 
persuaded  her  to  contribute  purple  and  gold  for  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  contributions  they  kept 
for  themselves.  The  discovery  of  this  fraud  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius  through  his  friend  Saturninus, 
Fulvia's  husband,  caused  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome  (19  C.E. ;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii. 
:!.  §  5;  comp.  Philo,  "In  Flaccum,"  £  1 ;  idem,  "  Le- 
gatio  ad  Caium,"  §  24;  Tacitus,  "  Annales,"  ii.  85; 
Suetonius,  "Tiberius,"  ^  36). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Oesch.  4th  oil.,  iii.  267:  Vogelstein  and 
Rleger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  1.14,73;  Prosopographia 
Imi'i  n't  Romani,  ii.  98. 
q.  S.  Kb. 

FUNDAM,  ISAAC:  Spanish  author  and  pub- 
lisher; lived  in  Amsterdam  about  1723.  lie  wrote 
"Varios  y  Honestos  Entretenimientos  en  Varios 
Entremeses,  y  Pasos  Apasibles,  que  di  a  Luz  D. 
Alonso  de  Castillo,  Solozarno  en  Mexico"  (Am- 
sterdam, 1723).  and  "Tratados  desde  el  Principio 
del  .Mundo  basta  Moseh  el  Profeta,"  which  is  still 
extant  in  manuscript.  He  was  joint  editor  with 
Aaron  Hezekiah  Querido  of  "Orden  de  los  Ma- 
hamadot,"  ib.  1723.  In  1724  be  published  at  Amster- 
dam a  catalogue  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books 
and  manuscripts. 
Bibliography  :  Kayserlimi,  Iiihi.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  47.  62. 

o.  M.  K. 

FUNDAO:  Chief  town  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  province  of  Beira,   Portugal.     Of  the 
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07.  i  ii  ii  i  inhabitants  of  the  entire  "conselho"  more  than 
om  third  are  of  Jewish  origin.     For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Inquisition  decimated  this  population, 
the   ti i—  t    victim    being   Gracia   Eenriques,   wi 
Manuel  de  Almeida,  who  was  burned  at   thi    stake 

at  Lisbon  April  1.  1583.     Manj   Man -  emigrated 

from  Fundao  al  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  of  whom,  among  them  Antonio 
Fernandez  Carvajal,  were  in  London  about  1656 

Judaism     has    not    entirely     disappeared     from 

Fundao,  the  fasl  of  Yum  Kippur  being  even  now 

rved    by  some    families  officially    classed    as 

i  'lies. 

Bibliography  :  .4rchit>o  Torre  do  3  US.  732, 

f..l  ,79:   a<  oa.  1582 ;  Cnnsellw  Gernl  Santn 

Om  i     N'os.  2583-2587,  2590,  2591,  2593,  2594,  2610, 

•2><V2.  26H,  2628;  Luclen  Wolf, '  \  wpto  Ji  ws,  p.  '■>  and  passim. 
(..  C.    DE  I!. 

FCTNEBAL  ORATION  (naDrl):  The  expres 
sion  of  grief  over  the  dead  body  of  a  relative  or  friend 
in  words  of  lamentation  or  of  praise  is  of  v<  ry  early 
origin  among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  1.  10,  11).  In 
the  Bible  specimens  are  found  of  such  lamentations, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  dirges  delivered 
bj  David  ovei  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  17-27) 
and  over  Aimer  (ib.  ii.  83-34).  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  an  important  personage,  ii  seems  thai  there 
were  special  refrains  which  signified  the  station  of 
the  dead,  i  ,■  :  "  Wo  my  brother!"  (I  Kings  \iii  10 
"Wo  the  master  1"  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5);  "  Wo  the  master 
and  wo  his  glory!"  (Jer.  xxii.  18).  See  Funeral 
Ki  i  i  s  and  Kimh 

The   funeral  oration   proper,   however,   was  not 
known  until  a  later  period.     In  Talmudic  times  ii 
appears  to  have  been  a  well  established  custom,  and 
the  Rabbis  laid  Bpecial  stress  upon  its  delivery,  par- 
ticularly al  the  death  of  a  scholar  (Sbab.  ln">l>).     The 
m  was  considered  to  be  an  honor  to  the  dead 
rather  than  a  consolation  for  the  living,  and  therefore 
the  heirs  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expense  of  its 
delivery.     If  the  deceased  signified  in  his  will  thai 
he  wished  no  funeral  oration,  his  request  must  be 
heeded  (Sanh,  46b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,   SToreh   De'ah, 
::!  I.  '.i    10;    comp.   Pithe  Teshubah   ad  /■■„   I     The 
in]  i hat  in  i  ii i  .   was  closed  the 
•  ;  bad  i  knoi  ledj      of  the  words  spoken  in 
his  honor  (Shab.  152b,  153a;  5Ter.  'Ab.  Zarah  iii.  1; 
■   Ber.  19a).     It  was  considered  a  commendable 
act  for  the  preacher  to  raise  his  voice  while  deliver- 
ing the  oration  so  as  to  arouse  the  listeners  to  weep- 
ing (Ber.  6b;    Kit.   T-.'a ;    c p.   Y<r.   Ber.  iii.   I). 

Zc'cra  fainted  while  delivering  a  funeral  oratii  u 
■■  Mil  iii  Iii  I  'anirn  "  ad  loc). 
A  iiuiniii  i   ni     [ as  of  funeral  orations  an- 
il  throughout   the   Talmud  and  the 
Midrasliim,  most  of  which  are  based  on  Scriptural 
texts  and  embellished  with  parables  and  similes.     It 
is  noteworthy   thai   some  of  these  fragments  arc 
couched  in  pure  Hebrew,  quite  distinct   from  the 
ral   phraseology    of  the  Talmud 
Examples.  (M.  K.  25b;   Meg.  6a;  Cet,  104a).     In 
Pali  -i  inc  ii   '■••  as  customary  to  beg  in 
the  oration  with  the  following  words,  "Weep  w itli 
iii'n   ye  who  are  of  distressed  heart"  (M.  K    8a) 
beautiful  funeral   orations  are   presented  in 
Bern  viii. ;  rer.  Ber  ii  8;  Meg  28a;  Fer.  Kil.  ix.  8; 
\       34 


Gen   R.xci.  11;  Lev. R.  xxx.  1 ;  Tosef . ,  Sotah,  xiii. 
5,  6;  etal. 

Along  w  iti i  the  funeral  oration  delivered  over  the 
iinih  of  the  deceased  at  a  funeral,  there  developed, 
in  later  times,  the  custom  of  reciting  an  oration 
in  the  synagogue  for  some  honored  person,  even 
though  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the  day 
of  liis  iii  ath.  In  such  a  case  the  lifeof  the  deceased 
was  taken  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  instruction  of 
the  congregation.  When  a  great  and  important  per 
sonage  died  the  Jewish  communities  of  distant  lands 
wen-  frequently  aroused,  through  the  eloquent  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  rabbis,  to  an  appreciation  of 
real  loss  the  race  had  sustained.  Very  often 
on  such  an  occasion  the  congregation  showi  d  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  mourning  by  sitting  down 
upon  the  ground  for  a  few  moments.  In  almost 
everj  collection  of  sermons  there  may  be  found 
some  such  addresses.  Adolph  Jellinek  prepared  a 
bibliography  of  Hebrew  funeral  orations  delivered 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  which  was  published 
in  the  Hebrew  section  of  the"Zunz  Jubelschrift," 
Berlin.  1884. 

BlBLIOOK  iPHY:  Bamlmrprer,  R.  B.  T.s.v.  L*  ii/e  un,l,  ;  I'nli-s, 
/'m  Leichenfeierlichkeiten  Im  Nachbfbltechen  Juden- 
Ilium,.  Breslau,  1861 ;  "itp'Sn  zip1?;  s.v.  lean,  presburR, 
1864;  Frey,  Tod,  SeelengUtube  ttnd  See!e«7cundi  im  Alten 
Israel,  Lelpslc,  1898. 

E.   C.  J.    II.   G. 

FUNERAL  RITES:  Ceremonies  attending  the 

burial  of  t lie  dead.  After  the  body  had  been  cleansed 
("  tohorah '')  and  placed  on  the  bier  (see  lb  kiai  |, 
the  funeral  procession  began,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  trumpets  (Kit.  17a;  M.  K.  27b),  and  of 
dirges  and  lamentations  chanted  by  wailing  women 
(Ji  i  w.  16;  comp.  II  Chron.xxxv.  25)  \\  berever 
this  custom  prevailed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rela- 
tives to  provide  the  professional  mourners  (Mai 
monides,  "  i'ad,"  Ebel,  xii.  1).  A  husband  was 
obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  his 
wife  in  accordance  with  his  position,  and  even  the 

I rest  bad  to  provide  two  Utile  players  ("  halilin  ") 

and  one  professional  mourner  ("  mekonenet  ");  if  he 
refused  to  do  so,  the  wife's  relatives  or  friends  could 
supply  them  themselves,  and  then  collect  the  cost 
from  the  husband  through  the  court  (Ket.  46b, 
48a;  Shulhan 'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  89,  1,2;  Yoreb 
Deah,  oil,  8)  This  custom  was  modified  in  later 
limes,  bo  that,  instead  of  songs  and  music,  addresses 
were  delivered  at  the  bier  of  a  deceased  person,  and 
ii  was  considered  a  commendable  act  to  shed  tears 
while  the  virtues  of  the  pious  dead  wen  declaimed 
ii  105b,  1 1  al.  ;  see  Fi  m  ral  Oration), 
Thebodj  of  a  learned  and  pious  man  was  occa 
sionally  brought  into  the  synagogue,  where  the 
address  was  delivered  (Meg  28b).  The  opinion  of 
later  authorities  is  against  bringing  the  bodj  of  any 
person  into  the  synagogue  ("Hokmal  Adam."  155, 

Othat  at  present  I  he  add  less  is  usually  deliver)  d 

either  in  the  synagogue  court  ("  Schulhof  "i  or  in  the 
cemetery.     The  speaker  must  be  careful  not  to  ex 

;i rate  the  praises  of  the  deceased  (Sem,  iii.  i>, 

Ber,  62a).     Funeral  addresses  should  be  delivi 
ovei  children  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year 

if.    fifth  year,  il  they  are  the  Children  of  poor  i  ii'  old 
pan  nisi,  and    if  a   child   ha-  developed   no  particu- 
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lar  qualities  of  his  own.  the  merits  of  the  parents 
may  be  mentioned  (Sem.  iii.  4.  5).  Although  it  is 
not  permitted  to  study  the  Law  in  the  presence  of  a 
corpse  (Ber.  3b;  comp.  Rashi,  ml  toe),  the  speaker 
ina\  quote  Biblical  or  Talmudic  passages  illustrative 
of  his  remarks  (Yoreh  De'ah,  344,  17).  No  address 
should  be  delivered  over  the  body  of  a  suicide  or  an 
excommunicate,  nor  should  the  oilier  funeral  rites 
be  observed  in  these  cases,  except  such  as  are  for 
the  honor  of  the  living  (Sem.  ii.  1;  Yoreh  De'ah, 
345:  see  Suicide). 

The  order  of  the  procession  varies  with  local  cus- 
tom. In  some  places  the  mourners  precede  the  bier, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  follow  it  (Yoreh  De'ah, 
34o,  3,  Isserles'  gloss) ;  but  more  corn- 
Order  of  nionly  the  mourners  follow  the  bier 
Procession,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  ("  Hokmat 
Adam,"  155,  25).  The  place  of 
women  in  the  procession  also  depends  on  custom 
(see  Burial).  Among  the  Sephardim,  as  well  as 
among  the  Ashkenazim  in  England,  women  do  not 
join  in  any  funeral  procession,  while  among  most 
of  the  Ashkenazim  in  other  countries  they  follow 
the  bier,  but  must  keep  apart  from  the  men  (Yoreh 
De'ah,  359,  1,  2).  To  accompany  the  dead  to  their 
last  resting-place  ("halwayat  ha-met  ")  is  one  of  the 
important  duties  of  the  Jew.  If  there  is  no  burial 
society  in  a  town,  all  the  people  must  leave  their 
work  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  and  take  pari  in  the 
ceremonies.  While  the  procession  is  in  progress 
everybody  must  join  it,  even  if  he  follow  a  short 
distance  only  ("four  cubits,"  Yoreh  De'ah,  361,  3). 
Even  the  scholar,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient,  number 
of  followers  (Ket.  17b),  must  cease  from  study  and 
follow  the  procession;  but  at  no  time  should  the 
teacher  of  young  children  be  disturbed  in  his  sacred 
profession  (Yoreh  De'ah,  301,  1). 

While  carrying  the  bier,  the  "  kattafim  "  (hearers), 
who  walk  barefoot  so  thai  I  hey  be  not  tripped  up 
by  the  strings  of  their  shoes  ("  Fad,"  I.e.  iv.  3),  re- 
cite the  Ninety  first  Psalm  several  times.  Charity- 
boxes  are  passed  among  the  followers  with  the  crj', 
"Righteousness  shall  go  before  him.  and  shall  set 
usintheway  of  his  steps  "  (Ps.  lxxxv. 
The  13).    On  arriving  at  the  graveyard,  the 

Bearers.  bier  is  placed  on  the  ground  once  every 
four  cubits  until  the  grave  is  reached. 
when  the  "Zidduk  ha  Din  "  is  recited,  After  the 
body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  ail  bystanders  say, 
"Maybe  [or  she]  come  tohis[or  her]  place  in  peace." 
Then  the  grave  is  closed,  and  t lie  same  psalm  is 
again  recited,  after  which  the  mourners  repeat  the 
long  "faddish."  <  hi  returning  from  the  cemetery 
the  relatives  are  made  I"  sil  down,  and  some  pas 
sages  from  Lamentations  arc  recited  before  them. 
These  are  repeated  seven  times— as  many  times  as 
the  word  "hebel"  (vanity)  and  its  plural  occur 
in  Keel.  i.  2  (B.  B.  100b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  xii.  4).  Ii 
is  the  custom  for  the  people  to  stand  in  two  parallel 
rows  «  bile  the  mourners  pass  between  them,  and  to 
sa\  -.May  Cod  console  you  together  with  all  those 
who  mourn  for  Zion  and  Jerusalem."  Among  the 
Sephardim  seven  circuits  arc  made  around  the  grave 
before  the  recital  of  the  "Zidduk  ha  Din."  "The 
ceremonj  is  much  simplified  on  semi-holidays,  when 
no"Tahnum"  is  said;  so  also  in  the  case  of  a  child 


less  than  thirty  days  old.     See  also  BURIAL;  Coffin; 

Consolation;  Kaddish;  Mourning. 

BiBUoc.RAruY:  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  s.v.  Beerdigung ;  Ben- 
zinger,  Arch.p.Z3,  Leipsic,  1894  ;  Vidaver,  Si  fi  r  ha-ljayifim, 
New  York,  1901;  Rabbinowicz,  lite  Todtenkvitus  bei  den 
Juden,  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  1889;  Bender.  In  J.  Q.  It. 
1895-98;  Suwalsky,  Ifayye  ha-TthudU  etc.,  Warsaw,  1898; 
ivries.  Die  Leichenfeierilchkeiten  im  Nachbiblischen  Ju- 
denthume,  Breslau,  reprinted  from  Monatsschrift,  vol.  x. ; 
Aaron  Berecbiab  <>t  Hodena,  Ma'dbar  Vabbdk,  Mantua, 
lil-'«;  Blogg,  Sefer  ha-Hayutm,  Hanover,  1848;  A  seller,  Book 
of  Lift-,  London. 

s.  s.  J.  H.  G. 

FUNES :    Town  in  Navarre,  in  the  district  of 

Olite;   received  a  fuero  (charter)  in  1120,  containing 

several  clauses  in  restraint  of  the  Jews  there.     In 

case  of  a  bill  amounting  to  more  than  five  solidos, 

the  Jew  bad  to  take  an  oath  on  a  coffin  "sobre  bum 

feretro."     A  Christian  might  recover  a  pledge  only 

on  taking  an  oath.     A  note  or  deed  of  a  Jew  in  favor 

of  a  Christian   bad   to   be  drawn  up  by  a  Jewish 

notary,  and  that  of  a  Christian  in  favor  of  a  Jew, 

by  a  Christian  notary.     The  murder  of  a  Jew  or  a 

Moor  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  500  solidos;   the 

wounding  of  the  same  by  60  solidos.     In  1171  the 

Jews  of  Funes  were  granted  the  same  rights  as  those 

of  Tudela,  and  were  permitted  to  settle  within  the 

fortifications.     During  the  persecution  of  1328  many 

were  killed  and  plundered.     See  Navarre. 

Bibliography:  Boletin  dc la  Real  Academic  tit  la  Historia, 
xxxvii.  3&S  et  scq.;  Zurita.  A  ttalts  tie  la  Corona  tie  Aragon, 
ii.  84a;  Kayserlins,  Uesch.  tlerjudeii  in  Navarro,,  I.  18,  40; 
Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  1385,  1580. 
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FTJNFKIRCHEN.     See  Pacs. 


FURNACE  :  Three  kinds  of  structures  or  appa- 
ratus for  baking,  smelting,  etc.,  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews:   (1)  the  oven  for  baking  bread; 

(2)  the  potters'  kiln  for  firing  earthen  vessels;   and 

(3)  the  furnace  for  smelting  metals  and  ore.  The 
modern  beating-stove  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  used  braziers  and  fire-pots  instead. 

1.  The  oven  for  baking  ("  tannur  ")  was  a  necessity 
in  every  household,  the  trade  of  baking  not  being 
developed  till  later,  and  probably  then  only  in  the 
large  cities.  Several  families  may  have  used  a  com- 
mon oven,  a  practise  that  still  obtains.  Pictures 
found  on  Egyptian  monuments  indicate  that  the 
ovens  which  wire  formerly  used  in  the  Orient 
resembled,  on  the  whole,  those  now  in  use  (sec  Kr- 
man,  "  Aegj  pten,"  p.  269;  Wilkinson,  ii.  34).  The 
tannur  is  a  large  clay  cylinder  or  jug,  standing  up- 
right, with  a  small  mouth  at  the  bottom,  the  fire 
being  lighted  on  the  ground  beneath.  The  dough, 
as  nowadays,  was  always  kneaded  into  flat,  round 
cakes,  and  was  put  on  the  cylinder  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  hot.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the 
cakes  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder 
In  Palestine  at  the  present  day  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
burn  low,  and  the  dough  is  then  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder  while  the  coal  and  ashes  are  still 
glowing.  This  may  also  have  been  the  custom 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Such  ovens  have  been 
found  at  Tell  al-Hasi  (comp.  Bliss.  "A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities."  pp.  114  et  seq.).  For  illustrations  of 
modern  ovens  sec  Benzinger,  "Arch."  p.  86. 

2.  The  potters'  kiln  is  mentioned  only  in  later 
times  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvii.  8,  xxxviii.  34).     This 
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tardy  mention,  however,  is  merely  accidental.  The 
firing,  ['I"1  i  the  glazing,  oi  earthenware  was 

practised  verj  earl;  by  the  Phenicians,  who  per- 
haps taught  tin'  handicraft  to  the  Hebrews  al  an 
early  time.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  arrangi  mi  at 
of  this  kiln,  or  of  thai  of  the  large  kiln  ("malben") 
used  for  firing  bricks (II  Sam.  \ii.  SI ;  Jer.  xliii.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  14). 
3.  Tin'  Hebn  n  -  never  practised  smelting,  as  their 

country  produced  n re;  bul  they  were  acquainted 

with  tin'  process  through  their  neighbors  in  Leb- 
anon, where  ore  was  mined.     The   large   fui 
for  smelting  was  well  known  to  them,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  metaphor.     The  Hebrew  metal 
workers,  however,  had  smaller  furnaces  and  cruci- 
bles :  but .  although  various  names  have  been  handed 
down,  it    is   not    possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  different   kinds  referred  to.     "Kibshan,"  (Gen 
xix.  ~S;   Kx.  i\.  s.  id;  \i\.  is)  seems  to  designate 
the  large  furnace  belching  forth  volumes  of  sir 
••  Ma/n  I "  is  the  goldsmiths'  crm  ible  I  Prov.  xvii.  3, 
xxvii.  21).     "  Kur  "  is  likewise  used  for  melting  and 
refining  gold  (Prov.  xvii.  3,  .xxvii.  81;  comp.  Wis- 
dom iii.  6)  and  silver  (Ezek.  xxii.  18-28;  Isa.  xlviii. 
10),  but  the  Bame  term  is  also  used  to  designate  I  he 
"iron  furnace"  ("kur  ha-barzel");  i.e.,  the  furnace 
used  for  smelting  iron  ore  (comp.  Metals),  always 

metaphorically  employed  tod reat  trouble 

and  misery  (Deut.  iv.  20;  I  Bangs  viii.  61 ;  Jer.xi.4). 
The  term  "attun"  occurs  only  in  a  single  passage, 
in  thestorj  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  6  it  set].),  and  is  used 
to  denote  the  large  furnace  into  which  Daniel's 
friends  wen  cast,  li  was  a  furnace  for  smelting, 
open  at  the  top  to  admit  oi  the  ore  being  thrown  in 
erse  23),  with  a  mouth  al   the  bottom  for 

the  escapi  i  material  i  comp.  ven  e  26). 

"Attun''  is  probably  adopted  from  the  Assyrian. 
Finally,  following  the  Targum,  the  expression 
"'alil"(Ps.  \ii.  7)  is  generally  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing an  oven  or  a  crucible  for  smeltin 

ii.  I.  Be. 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD.— Biblical 
Data:  In  the  East  the  house  is  not  as  important  as 
in  northern  countries,  since  the  climate  permits  an 
outdoor  life  in  the  widest  sense  oi  thi  term.  The 
is  used  chiefly  as  a  shelter  for  the  night  and 
for  sleeping,  and  during  i  erally;  bul  busi- 

ness of  any  kind  is  tran  acted  "ii  'i"  treel  The 
furniture,  therefore,  has  always  been  very  simple, 
a  few  pieces  onlj  being  necessary  to  furnish  the 
Hebrew  home.  According  to  II  Kings  iv.  10,  four 
pieces  were  required  in  i i  For  a  guest  of  honor: 

a  I"  d,  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  lamp. 

The  Bed  ("mishkab,"  K'eres,"  "mit$ah")  :   The 
Pali    tinian  of  to-day,  w  bet  her  i "«  nsman  or  pi 
ant.  knows  in  general   nothing  of  movable    beds 

Buch   as  are   used    in    the    West,     The    | r   man. 

wrapped  in  Ids  mantle,  lies  on  the  Boor  like  the 
Bedouin  in  his  tent.     Thi  i  ilthy  spreads  thin 

woolen  quilts  on  the  floor  al  night,  rolling  them  up 

by  day.  The  divan  or  bench  spread  with  silken 
bolsters,  which  runs  along  one  or  more  walls  of  the 

i-  al  o  u  id  as  a  couch  al  night.    The 
custom    may   have    obtained    in   antiquity       It    is 

known,  however,  that  the  ancient   Hebrews  were 


acquainted  with  the  movable  bed.  Saul,  for  exam 
pie,  ordered  David  to  be  brought  to  him  in  his  bed 
(1  Sain.  xix.   15;  comp.  II  Kings  iv.   10).      Og's  bed 

si  cad  w  as  nee  ie  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  Hi;  bedsteads  of 
wood,  h  my  ,  and  gold  (i.e.,  wooden  bedsteads  inlaid 

with  ivory  and  gold  i.  sent  to  the  King  of  Egypt  from 

Palestine  either  as  gifts  or  as  tribute,  are  mentiom  rl 
as  early  as  the  El  Amarna  tablets  (thirteenth  century 

)  lb  nee  also  the  Canaanites  had  such  articles  of 

luxury  ;  and  although  the  ancient  Hebrews  probably 

at  tiis!  knew  nothing  of  them,  they  wen-  introduced 
iinimg  them  later  on.  The  prophet  Amos  censures 
the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  for  using  beds  inlaid 
with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4).  Many  kinds  of  coverings 
spread  upon  these  bedsteads;  the  poor  con 
tenting  themselves  with  a  coarse  cloak  or  a  goat 
skin,  and  the  rich  indulging  in  pillows  and   bolsters 

of    Egyptian    linen,  damask,  purple  embroidered 

coverings,  or  costly  rugs  (/'..  iii.  12;  Prov.  vii.  1(1; 
Cant.  iii.  10),  upon  which,  as  is  still  customary  in 
the  Fast,  the  sleepers  lay  without  removing  their 
clothing. 

This  resting-place,  therefore,  was  not  a  bed  in  the 

accepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  couch,  on  which 
the  old  and  the  sick  reclined  in  the  daytime  (Gen. 
xl  vii.  31;  I  Sam.  xix.  13  et  eeq.),  and  which  served 
also  al  times  as  a  seal  during  meals!  Ezek  xxiii.  41). 

Such  a  couch  like  seat  may  be  referred  In  in  1  Sam. 
xx.  '2't.  As  ii  is  not  known  whether  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  sit  with  the  legs  crossed  under  the  body 

according     to     the    Oriental    fashion    of    today,    or 

whether  the  legs  were  allowed  to  hang  down  as  when 

one  sits  in  a  chair,  no  accurate  idea  can  lie  formed  as 
to  the  height  or  breadth  of  these  couches.  Later 
On,  the  custom  of  reclining  during  meals  (Amos  iii. 

12,  vi.  A)  was  introduced. 

The  simpli  si  I  irm  of  bed  is  represented  by  that 
used  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  lat- 
ticed frame  made  of  the  ribs  of  palm  leaves  and 
about  r.  feet  high,  or  by  the  Sudanese  angareb, 
with  woollen  frames  I'  feel  in  height,  with  ropes 
si  red  lied  length  wise  and  crosswise,  on  which  a  mat- 
tress is  laid.  The  pictures  of  Egyptian  beds  that 
have  been  preserved  may  give  an  idea  oi  the  beds 
used.  Mosquito-netting  (nuvamiov)  was  probablj 
introduced  into  Palestine  during  the  Hellenistic 
period  (Judith  x.  4,  xiii,  9,  xvi,  19).  As  the  bed 
look  the  place  of  the  modern  sofa,  there  was  no 
other  comfortable  piece  of  furniture  for  sitting  in 
or  reclining  upon  except  chairs. 

The  Chair  :  Nothing  is  known  of  the  form  of  the 
chair  (" kisse  ").     It   may  be  assumed  that,  like  the 

bed,  it  was  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  although  it 
may  have  resembled  I  hi'  small,  low   stools  On  which 

modern  Orientals  squat  in  the  cab's,  in  any  ease 
chairs  wen   i    i  pieces  of  furniture  among  the 

ancient  Hebrews,  who  sal  during  meals,  and  did  nol 
recline  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Table  :  As  its  Hebrew  name,  "shulhan,"  in 

die:  10  s,    the   table  ill    its   pi  illlit  i\  e   form   consisted  of  a 

round  piece  of  leather  spread  on  the  ground.  Along 
the  edge   were  rings  through  which  o    rope  was 

ii,  and   by  means  of  which,  on   the   march,  the 

tabll     was   huie  |   from    the   saddle  of  the 

camel.      When    the    Hebrews   were   Settled    in    lived 

les    the   piece    of    leather  was    superseded    by  a 
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round  mat  woven  of  more  substantial  material,  or 
was  made  of  metal,  and  il  was  laid  upon  a  low  stool. 

Such  tables  arc  still  in  general  use.  With  this  kind 
of  table,  chairs  were  not  used,  but  the  people  squatted 
on  th<-  ground,  with  the  legs  crossed.  It.  is  interest- 
ing to  note  thai  the  table  of  showbread  represented 
i  a  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  is  only  a  little  over 
a  foot  high  (comp.  I  Mace.  iv.  49).  Higher  tables  ne- 
cessitating chairs  we:  '.  however,  also  used  (I  Sam. 
xx.  25;  I  Kings  xiii.  20 ;  comp,  II  Kings  iv.  10). 

The  Lamp  :  Regarding  lamps  or  candlesticks 
("ner,"  " menorah ")  the  discoveries  at  Tell  al-Hasi, 
probably  the  ancient  Lachish,  furnish  ample  in- 
formation (comp.  the  reports  on  the  same,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  Plinders-Petrie,  "Tell  el- 
Hesy,"  London,  1891).  As  was  the  case  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  open  bowls  with  beaks  or  earthen  vessels 
with  beaks  were  used,  a  lighted  wick  being  placed 
in  the  beak  ("  pishtah  " ;  Isa.  xMi.  3,  xliii.  17).  Many 
current  expressions — as.  for  example,  "his  lamp  shall 
be  put  out"  (Prov.  xx.  20),  meaning  that,  he  and  his 
whole  house  shall  perish  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  10;  Prov. 
xiii.  0:  Jobxviii.  5.  .x.xi.  IT;  I  Kings xi.  36) — indicate 
that  it  was  customary  in  ancient  tines  to  keep  the 
lamp  burning  perpetually  ("  ner  timid  ").  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  among  the  fellaheen  of  Pales 
tine.  The  phrase  "he  sleeps  in  the  dark  "  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that,  a  person  is  ruined,  not  having 
even  the  smallest  coin  wherewith  to  buy  oil. 

The  brazier,  for  warming  apartments  in  the  win- 
ter ("ah";  Jer.  .xxxvi.  22  <t  se.q.),  was  perhaps  not 
used  in  remote  antiquity,  but  it  was  considered  in 
later  limes  a  necessity  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles. 
The  brazier  is  still  used  in  the  Last. 

See  also  Baking  ;  Cookery. 

i:   a    it.  I.   Be. 

In  Talrnudic  Times  :  The  dining  room  in  Tal- 

mudic  times  was  usually  provided  with  two  tables: 
the  dining-table  ("shulhan"),  and  a  side-table 
("dellike."  .v  ../,,/,  i  on  which  the  servants  place,! 
tin-  dishes.  The  dining-table  had  three  legs  and  a 
square  base  and  probably  a  square  top  iKil.  xxii.  2). 

It  was  usually  ol  w 1;  but  sometimes  it  was  made 

of  pottery,  marble,  or  metal  (Tosef.,  Oh.  xvi.  2 ;  Kil. 
ii.  '■'>.  xii.  2,  xiv.  1;  Yer.  Ber.  12a).  Wooden  tables 
were  often  provided  with  marble  tops;  occasionally 
the  top  was  partly  of  wood,  partly  of  marble  (Kil. 
xxiii.    1).      In   later  times  it  was  eus- 

Tables.       tomary  to   provide  a  small  table    for 

each    person    (Ber.  46b,  end).     Some- 

the   tables  were    suspcndei  1   by    rings  (B.   B. 

-  me  tables  could  be  taken  apart  ("shulhan 

she!  perakim '');  in  that  case  the  parts.were  joined 

bj    binges.      Tie-   side  tabic-   had   three  carved    legs, 

and  w  as  usually  placed  on  a  stand. 

re  were  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  occa- 
sionally si  rved  as  tables.  To  these  belong  the 
"  tabla  "  (Shab.  143a),  a  slab  of  wood,  potti  ry,  mar- 
ble, metal,  or  glass;  the  "tarkas"  (Tosef..  Kelim, 
B.  M  iii  ;:  .  on  which,  it  seems,  the  drinks  were 
prepared  ("parkas"  was  used  also  to  designate  a 
sideboard,  attached  to  the  wall  by  hinges  in  order 
that  it  might  be  put  up  and  down);  and  the  "dah- 
winah  "  (Tosef  .  Kelim,  I!  M.  v.).  a  board  used  to 
improvise  a  table  at  a  wedding.  Round  pieces  of 
leather    or    leathei     covers    occasionally    served    as 


tables;  they  are  still  in  use  for  this  purpose  among 
the  Bedouins,  who  call  them  "sufrah." 

In  rabbinical  literature  chairs  are  designated 
by  the  three  terms  "ki-.se."  "safsal,"  "katcdrah." 
"Kissc"  designates  usually  a  chair  on 
Chairs.  a  square  framework,  without  arms  or 
back,  the  seat  consisting  of  several 
bars,  usually  three  (Kelim  xxii.  0).  The  "ki-.se  te- 
raskal  "  (Num.  P.  xii.  49)  was  a  three  legged  chair 
having  a  scat  of  wood,  or  sometimes  of  leather  (Kelim 
xxii.  7).  which  could  be  folded.  "  Safsal  "  designates 
a  bench  capable  of  seating  several  persons.  It  was 
especially  adapted  to  public  places,  and  was  used 
iu  schools,  baths,  and  hostelries.  Usually  it  was 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  .stone,  pottery, 
or  glass.  The  katedrah  in  certain  cases  had  a  re- 
clining form,  so  that  the  occupant  when  seen  from  a 
distance  seemed  to  be  standing  (comp.  Ex.  R.  xliii. 
11).  To  the  katedrah  was,  attached  a  footstool 
i"  sherafraf,"  "  ipofodin,"  "  kisse  she-Iifne katedrah  "  ; 
Kelim  xxii.  8;  Tarsr.  Yer.  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Yer.  Hag. 
ii.  77 1.  The  katedrah  was  used  mostly  by  women 
(comp.  Ket.  50b).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the 
night  chair  ("asla  "  ;  Kelim  xx.  10)  and  of  litters  and 
sedans,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  furniture. 
To  these  latter  belonged  the  "appiryon"  (onpelov), 
especially  designed  to  carry  the  bride  to  the  house  of 
her  husband.  It  was  covered  and  closed  by  cur- 
tains. Its  sides  were  made  of  large  boards  which 
were  provided  with  four  legs,  sometimes  with  more 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  viii.  3). 

The  term  "  mittah  "  is  used  in  rabbinical  literature 
to  denote  both  a  bed  and  a  couch  for  reclining  at 
meals  (lie/ah  22b;  Tosef.,  Ber.  v.  5; 
Beds.  and  many  other  passages).  The  beds 
were  usually  so  wide  that  they  could  be 
occupied  by  three  persons  (comp.  Nid.  Ola).  They 
were  of  wood,  pottery,  or  glass.  The  bedstead  con- 
sisted of  four  boards  supported  by  four  legs.  At  its 
head  there  were  sometimes  two  poles  from  wdiich  cur- 
tains wen-  suspended  ("kilah";  Suk.  10b).  Similar 
piles  were  also  fixed  at.  the  foot.  The  bedding  of 
the  poor  consisted  usually  of  a  mat  ("mahzelet")  of 
reedsor  bulrushes  (Suk.  19b).  The  rich  used  costly 
hides!"  katbulya  " ;  Tosef.,  Shale  iii.  17 ;  Kelim  xx  vi. 
5).  The  beds  were  often  so  high  that  they  could  be 
reached  only  by  footstools.  There  were  also  state 
beds,  with  footstools  which  are  designated  as  "dar- 
gash"  (Ned.  56a;  see  Maimonides'  commentary  on 
the  Mishnah  ad  loc.).  The  couch  for  reclining  at 
meals,  called  sometimes  "akkubitun"  (="accubi- 
tnm";  Lev.  P.  \  ii.  11;  Yalk..  Num.  777),  was  pro- 
vided with  a  back.  Children's  bids  ("  'arisah  "i  were 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  adults. 

Household  articles  were   usually  kept   in  a  I 
I  "  tebah  ")  of  wood,  glass,  or  horn.      The  chests  were 
cither   provided   with  eight    1<  us  or  had    projecting 
bases.     The  lid  sometimes  was  fitted 

Chests.  with  a  smaller  lid  through  which 
small  articles  could  be  withdrawn 
(Kelim  xvi.  7).  The  chest  itself  was  often  divided 
into  compartments  (" megirot " ;  Kelim  xix.  7).  Of 
the  same  material  and  dimensions  was  the  "  shiddah." 
which  seems  to  have  opened  at  the  side.  Its  com- 
partments were  either  tixed  or  in  the  form  of  drawers 
(Tosef.,  Kelim.  P.  M.  viii.  1).     The  shiddah  was  tit- 
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ted  with  wheels  ("  mukeni  " ;  Ivlim  xviii.  2)  The 
"migdal"  was  Bimilar  to  the  modem  closet.  The 
"kamtara"  was  a  receptacli  Cor  books  and  clothes, 
as  was  also  the  "  kupsa,"  though  ii  differed  from  the 
former  in  that  il  could  be  loi  ked  (K<  lim  xvi.  7). 

Bi  sides  i  liese  boxes  and  chests  there  v,  a 
variety  of  baski  ts,  bam  Is,  and  casks  in  which  the 
dill,  rent  articles  of  the  household  were  kept. 

Mirrors  ("ma'rab  "  or  "re'i")  were  usually  made 
of  iia  I        i  lv  lim.  B.  M-  iv.  2) :  in 

Mirrors      later  times  there  were  also  glass  minors 
andLamps.  ("ispaklarya,"  " spaklarya ").     There 
were  hand-mirrors  and   wall-mirrors 
(Shah.  1 19a;  Tosef.,  Shah,  xviii.  6). 

The  primitive  lamp  was  the  "lappid,"  winch 
sisted  nl  a  pol  of  claj  or  metal  in  which  any  kind 
of  Huht  was  carri  d  i  Kelim  ii.  8).  A  commoner  .and 
more  complicated  one  was  the  "ner,"  which  con- 
sisted of  an  earthen  pot  provided  with  an  opening 
at  the  top  into  which  the  oil  was  poured.  On  the 
edge  of  the  pol  was  a  wick-holder.  The  wick  was 
made  of  flax,  or  of  the  fib<  rs  of  other  plants  (Shah, 
ii. :; ;  'Pes.t'.,  shah.  i\.  5).  Occasionally  uti  usilssuch 
as  in  i  as  lamps  ;  hul  a  spe- 

cial glass  utensil  called  "  'ashashit  "  was  in  more  gen- 
eral use.  Lamp-holders  ("  pamot ")  were  occasionally 
i^ed      A  holder  which  could  support  several  lamps 

was  called  "  inenorah."  Mention  is  made  in  the 
Mishnah  id'  lamp -holders  whose  patls  could  he  sep 
arated  ("menorah  she!  bulyot";  Be?ah  22a).  The 
term  "menorah''  designated  also  a  candelabrum. 
The  -]mkti"  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  lamp- 
holder  (Tosef.,  Kclim.  11  .M.  ii   id  and  sometimesas 

a  lamp  I  T  81  t   .  Shah.  X.  7). 

Bibliography:    Jobann    Krengel,    /  ieriti    in   der 

I  i.1|ikf..r(-.ili-11n--Miilll.  ls'.Cl. 

s       s  I.       ]5|t. 

FURST,  ALEXANDER:  German  physician; 
born  at  Braunsberg  April  15,  1844;  died  in  Berlin 
May  25,  i-'.'-      Be  studied  medicine  al  KOnigsberg, 

and  took  llis  degree  at    Berlin  (1867)       An  assistant 

iii  a  private  in  spital  at  SehOneberg,  near  Bej 
lin,  and    afterward    in    Dr.   Schncller's  ophthalmic 
institute  ,,t   Danzig,  he  became  a  practising    pie 

hi    in     Menu  I    i  1869),      I  h     served    through    the 
Franco  Prussian  war  as  military   physician,  return- 

i  its  conclusion  i  Is;  1 1  to  .Mem,  I,  where  In-  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  -mall  hospital,  and  where 
he  aKo  engaged  in  scientific  work.  Patients  even 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  came  to  him  for  oph- 
thalmic treatment.     He  was  t  lie  first  to  discover  Ii  p 

rosy  in    East    Prussia,  and  among    the  first    thereto 

treat  granulai  inflammation  of  the  eyes     The  meas 

no     id  i  a  by  tin-  government  to  oppose  tin-  9] 

el     il,,   -i-    diseases  Were    due    to    111  111.       In   iss)  |n    ri 

moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  " people's  doc- 
tor" in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Hill RAPHTI    llettelliriii, ,/(,,,„.. /a/,,/, 11,/,,  1800,  111     128    130; 

MUi.  /.,  ii.  ,/,  - .;»,/.  June  ::.  I  8 

X.    I). 

FURST,  JULIUS:  German  rabbi;  horn  at 
Mannheim  Nov.  14,  1826:  died  there  Sept.  5,  1899 
lie  received  his  secular  education  at  the  University 
ei  Heidelberg,  and  became  rabbi  at  Endingen  (1854), 
at  Merchingen  (1857),  and  district  rabbi  at  Bayreuth 
(1858).     In   1st:;  Fiirst   received  a  call  as  rabbi  to 


Mayence,  but  in  June  of  the  same  year  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  for  twentj  years  be  was  active 
as  rabbi  of  the  Elaussynagoge.  His  principal  lit- 
erary activity  was  in  tin  province  of  Hebrew  lexi 
iphy,  and  he  has  published  on  this  subject  many 
valuable  essays  in  Rahmer's  "Jlld.  Lit  Blatt,"  in 
the  "Zeitschrifl  der  Deutscben  Morgenl&ndischen 
I  I.  llschaft,"  in  the  "R.  E.  .1.."  ill  the  "Moi 
sclirift."     etc.       He     contributed      to     Winter     and 

WUnsche's  "Hie  Jodische  Literatur"  the  account 
of  the  Midrashim,   Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Tanhuma, 

and     Velainmedenu.       Beside    many    sermons    Fiirst 

published  "Has  Peinliche  Rechtsverfahren  im  -Iii 

disehen  Alterthum:    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entscheidung 

der  Frage  aber  Aufhebung  derTodesstrafe"  (Heidel- 

1870),   and    "Glossarium    Groeco-Hebraium" 

.in ".    L890).       in    ihe    "Glossarium  "    Fiirst 

treated  of  the  Greek  words  in  midrashic   literal  inc. 

showing  a  marked  tendency  toward  ascribing  to 

them  a  Greek  origin. 

Bibliography:  Oesterretchi*ch<    Wnchenschrift,    1899,    No. 

til;   I'.a.iiei.  in  /..  Ii  M.  (.'.  xlv.  505  10. 

S. 

FURST,  JULIUS  (pseudonym.  Alsari  :  <-|1'6k, 
»-)XT?S):  German  Hebraist  and  Orientalist  ;  horn  May 
12,    1805,  at  Zerkowo, 
Prussia,     when-     his 

lallnr.  JaCOb,    «a-  d.n 
shan  ;    died  at    Leipsil 
F.h    !t,     L878.       I'm  si 
si  ii  d  i  ed   a  t    Belli  n 
\  In  ie  Hegel  and    N'e 
ander  « ere  among  in 

teachers..  Ilreslau,  and 

Halle  (at  the  latter 
place  under  Gesenius), 
taking    his    degree   in 

1832.  lie      sell  I.  d       111 

Leipsic   as    privat-do- 

ceni .  lei  i  uring  on  Chal- 
daie,  Syriac,  Hebrew 
grammar  and  litera- 
ture, Biblical  exegesis, 
.ie.      in   1864,  on  the 

completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  privat-do- 
cent,  In-  received  the  title  of  " professor "  from  the 
Saxon  -late,  and  was  honored  by  election  to  several 
Scientific  societies.       Fiirst    w  role: 

Lebrgebaiide  del  aramluscben  Idlome,  ...ler  Formenlehre der 
CbaldUscben  GrammatJk,  Leipsic,  1835. 

Ilarn/e    l'eiiiiilin.   lviieiisrlmnre  Aramillscher  ( ;  in  until   mill 

Uede i    tramalsche  Cbrestomalhle,  ib.  1836  (published  as  a 

text-book  i"  the  "Lebrgeb&ude  "). 

1 1,-,- 1  Lesbon  ba-KIodesb.  Concordantla  Mbrorum  Veterls  Tes- 
ta  mi  Sacrorum,  etc.,  lb.  1887  in  'in  collaboration  with  Franz 

Delltzscb;   ;i  revision  ..t   Buxtorf's  concordance),     s, N 

e.  ill.  A  V   I 

int.    \i...i.    Die  spin. h.  dei  \  .iter.  iii.  1889. 

An  N,,h.  in.  Polemic  < >n  tin-  genuineness  of  the  Zohar,  etc., 
,/,    1840 

Hebralsches  und  Cbaldalscbes  ScbulwGrterb.  Qbei  dasAlteTee 
lament,  ./..   1842  (translated  mi..  English,  Sw sh, and  Dutch). 

Itaggld  i in.    Mission  des  it.  Llllentbal  in  Russland 

Beleucbtel  und  in  Ihren  Unsellgen  Folgen  Durgestelt,  16.  1848. 

loirst  onlj  edited  tin-  i k.  written  by  the  modern  Hebrevi 

Mil,. in  i  xi  ■  -i .  i.  ■. .  1 1  \  ;n.. n  i.iin/ 1. 1  in...  us  a  response  to  Ullenuiars 

-i;rj"  s.,:. 

tikiin.i.ii  zur  Gescb.  der  Juden,  part  I.e..  1844. 
Bmunol  "-.■  De'ot,  Oder  Glaubenslebre  und  Phllosopble  von 
Sa'adja  Fayyuml  [German  transl.),  tt».  II  I  i 
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Cultur-  und  Litteraturgesch.  derjuden  in  Asien,  part  1,  th.  1849. 

Hebr&iscbes  und  Chaldaisches  HandwOrterb.  fiber  das    1  ' 
Testament,  2  vols.,  lb.  1857-61  (with  a  supplement;  ZurGesch.  der 
HebraiS'  bi  a  Lexicograpbie,  translated  into  English  by  S.  Dimd- 
SOIO. 

Gesch.  ilcs  Karilertbums,  3  vols..  Leipsic  1863-69. 
Iliiilii>ihi'i':i  .ludaica  :  KiiiiinL'rapliischi's  Humliuicb,  I'mfassend 
die  Druckwerke  der  JQdischeD  Litteratur,  etc,  3  vols.,  Eb.  1863. 
Gescb.  der  Biblischen  Litteratur  und  des  Judisch-Hellenisti- 
si'hi-ri  ScbriXttbums, :.'  rols.,  16.  1861  "0. 

Der  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments  nach  den  Deberlieferungen 
In  Talmud  und  Mldrasch,  Vb.  1868. 

lllustrlerte  Prachtbtbel,  comprising  twenty-four  booksof  Holy 
Scripture,  with  German  translation  and  explanatory  notes, 
Lelpsic,  1874. 

Fin  st  was  the  founder  (1840)  and  editor  of  the 
weekly  "Der  Orient,"  the  supplement  of  which, 
the  "Literaturblatt,"  possesses  great  scientific  value. 
In  this  and  other  periodicals  he  published  many  es- 
says, criticisms,  and  scientific  treatises.  He  also 
edited  for  some  years  the  "Sabbathblatt,"  founded 
1843.  In  addition  he  contributed  to  various  works 
by  other  authors.  Thus,  for  Zunz's  Bible  he  trans- 
lated the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  (1838),  and  for 
Goldenthal's  |VV^  flL"X"l  (1845)  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Talmudic  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
proper  names.  Franz  Delitzseh's  "Zur  Gesch.  der 
Jiidischen  Poesie "  (Leipsic,  1S36)  was  largely  in- 
spired by  Fiirst. 

The  scientific  value  of  Filrst's  works  has  been  dis- 
puted; some  of  them  have  become  obsolete.  The 
"  Gesehiehte  des  Karaerthums  "  and  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Judaica,"  however,  are  still  indispensable  reference- 
books. 

Bibliography:  Delitzsca,  Zvir  Gesch.  der  Jildischen  Poesie^jt. 
124. where  a  didactic  poem  of  Filrst's,  "  Hok  we-Einunah,"  com- 
posed "from  liis  I4th-22d  year,"  is  mentioned,  and  which  is 
not  otherwise  known;  Fiirst,  IWA.  Jwl.  i.  308  etseq.;  Hil- 
berg,  fflustrterte  Monatshefte,  i.  133  et  seq.;  Steinscbneider, 
Bebr.  Bild.  xiii.  140. 
s.  H.  B. 

FURST,  LIVITJS  :  German  physician  ;  born  at 
Leipsic  May  27,  1*40;  son  of  the  Orientalist  Julius 
Fiirst.  Livius  Fiirst  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Leipsic.  graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1864.  After  a  postgraduate  course  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Prague  and  Vienna  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
when-  he  established  himself  as  a  physician,  making 
a  specialty  of  pediatrics.  From  1865  to  1886  he  was 
director  of  the  children's  dispensary  of  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1866  and 
1870-71,  during  the  first  as  department  surgeon  in  a 
hospital  in  his  native  town,  and  during  the  latter  as 
field-surgeon.  In  1871  he  became  privat  docent  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  lecturing  on  gynecology, 
pediatrics,  and  vaccination.  He  received  the  title 
of  "Sanittttsrat"  in  1*77.  After  a  prolonged  tour 
of  study  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy  he  founded  (1*7*)  in  Leipsic  a  laboratory  for 
animal  lymph.  Resigning  his  position  at  the  uni- 
versity in  18*9,  be  mined  some  years  later  to  Berlin, 
where  he  is  stDl  (1908)  practising. 

Fiirst  is  a  prolific  writer  on  pediatrics,  gynecology, 
vaccination,  and  hygiene,  and  has  published  numer- 
ous essays  in  the  medical  journals.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned:  "Die  Maass-  und  Xcigungs- 
verhaltnisse  des  Mannlichen  und  Weiblichen  Beck- 
ens,"  Leipsic,  1875;  "Die  Hausliche  Erankenpflege 
mit  Besonderer  Berilcksichtigung  des  Kindes,"  ib. 
1892:  "Die  Kiinslliche  Ernahrung  des  Kindes  im 
Ersien   Lebensjahre,"  2d  ed.,   Berlin.    1895;   "Das 


Kind  und  Seine  Pflege  im  Gesunden  und  Kranken 
Zustande,"  5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1897;  " Die  Pathologic 
der  Schutzpockenimpfung,"  Berlin,  1896;  "Tasch- 
enbuch  der  Harnanalyse,"  Basel  and  Leipsic,  1897; 
"  Vadeinecum  der  Weiblichen  Gesundheitspflege," 
Wurzburg,  1*98;  "Lexikon  der  Kinderkrankheitea 
und  der  Kindererzichung  "  (the  latter  part  by 
Hans  Suck).  Berlin,  1900.  In  1879  he  published 
in  Leipsic  a  book  of  fairy-tales,  entitled  "Jlitrchen- 
dichtungen." 

His  two  daughters,  Else  Fiirst  (born  at  Leipsic 
June  25,  1*73)  and  Helene  Fiirst  (born  at  Leipsic 
Nov.  25,  1877),  have  become  prominent  in  artistic 
circles,  the  former  as  a  sculptress  and  the  latter 
as  a  violinist. 
Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biographisches  Lerikint,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FTJRSTENFELD :  Town  in  Styria,  Austria. 
Jews  began  to  settle  there  in  1278,  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  having  granted  (1277)  to  its  inhabitants 
the  usual  franchises  and  rights  of  trade,  and  con- 
firmed to  the  Jews  the  letter  of  privileges  granted 
them  on  July  1,  1244,  by  Duke  Frederick.  The 
Jews  enjoyed  these  privileges  but  a  short  time,  for 
in  1312  a  persecution  occurred  at  Furstcnfcld,  the  re- 
port having  been  spread  that  the  Jews  had  butch- 
ered Christian  children  and  had  desecrated  the  host. 
When  the  additional  report  was  published  that  the 
Jews  of  Judenburg  had  decided  to  murder  all  the 
Christians  on  Christmas  night,  the  mob  fell  upon 
the  Jews  and  massacred  them,  many  being  burned 
at  the  stake  and  but  few  escaping.  In  1496  all  Jews 
wen'  expelled  from  .Styria.  Only  a  few  are  now 
living  at  Fiirstenfeld. 

c.  S.  Mu. 

FURSTENTHAL,  JACOB  RAPHAEL  (or 
RAPHAEL  JACOB)  :  German  poet,  translator, 
and  Hebrew  writer;  born  in  Glogau  1781;  died  at 
Breslau  Feb.  16,  1855.  Furstenthal's  attention  was 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  modernization  of  Jewish 
religious  services,  both  in  and  out  of 
As  the  synagogue,   and   to    this  end  he 

Translator,  translated  into  German  the -most  im- 
portant liturgical  books.  These  ver- 
sions became  very  popular  among  the  German  Jews; 
and.  in  spite  of  many  subsequent  translations,  they 
have  retained  their  popularity  to  the  present  time. 
To  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Penitential 
Prayers,  he  added  excellent  Hebrew  commentaries. 
Furthermore,  he  did  much  creditable  work  in  philo- 
sophical and  exegetical  literature.  His  German 
translations  of  and  Hebrew  commentaries  to  the 
"Moreh  Nebukim"  of  Moses  Maimonides  and  the 
"Hobot  ha  Lebabot"  of  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  and 
.  specially  bis  large  Hebrew  commentary  to  the 
whole  Bible,  evidence  his  great  versatility  in  Tal- 
mudic and  Midrashic  literature. 

Furstenthal's  main  importance,  however,  lies  in 

his  activity  as  a  national  Hebrew  poet.      His  poetic 

productions  have    a   genuine    classic 

National    ring,   and  are  distinguished   by  ele- 

Hebrew     gance  of  diction,  richness  of  thought, 

Poet.        and  true,  unaffected  national  feeling. 

His  power  shows  itself  at  its  height 

in    his   "Song  on   Zion"   ("Ha-Meassef."  1810,  iv. 

37),  which  is  considered  the  best  of  his  numerous 
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poems.  In  German,  too,  Furstenthal  has  shown 
remarkable  poetic  talent  in  his  rhythmical  trans- 
lations  of   various    pivyutim,  as,  for   example,    his 

translation  of  the  "pizmon"  iri  rtpnvn  t  -]b  in  the 
minhah  praj  or  for  1 1 1 -  -  Day  of  Atonemi 

Tin/  following  is  a  complete  lis!  of  F&rstenthal's 
writings  in  their  chr logical  order:  various  con- 
tributions to  ■■  lla  M>  i  sei  L810  II:  contributions 
;..  "Resise  ha  Melizah,"  a  collection  of  poems  and 
epigrams,  Brcslau,  1820-22;  "Paradigmen  dor  He- 
brSischen  Conjugationen  und  Declinationen,"  ib. 
Belihot,  translated  into  German  together  with 
a  Hebrew  commentary  ("Mctih  Safah"),  to  which 
is  added  a  description  (in  G  I  the  service  of 

the  high    pri  st  in  the  Sanctuary  on 
Works.      the  Day  of  Atonement,  ib.  1826;  "lla 
Meassef,"  containing  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man poems,  mostly  hisown,  ib.  1829,  1832;  "Dabar 
be-'Itto,"  an  oilo  in  German  and   Hebrew  written 

on  the  cessation  of  an  epidemic  oj   cl ra,  s6.  1832 : 

•■  I  bs  Judenthum  in  £  [erlicher  Beziehung," 

-  ;■}■  "Rabbinische  Anthologie,"  ib.  1834;  "Die 
Manner  Gottes,  Oder  Biblische  Charakteristik,"  a 
translation  of  M.  B.  Friedcnthal's  "Tesod  ha-Dat," 
German  translation  of  the"Bobol  In 
Lebabot,"  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  ("Or  Ia- 
Fesharim"),  Breslau    1835;  "l  I  "an elegy 

on  the  (hath  of  Akiba  Eger,  ib.  1838;  German  trans 
lation  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim,"   with  a   Hebrew 

tnentary  (first  pari  only),  Urotoschin,  1889  (an 
appendix  to  this  work  was  published  by  Fursten- 
thal, Leipsic,  l*:'.'.i):  Bible,  under  the  general  title 
■in   le-Yisrael,"  with  Bebrew  commentary  ("Bi'ur 

SomSekel  "),  Krotosi  bin,  1839- 13;  German  1 1 
lation  of  "  Koi  Bason,"  lit iii  gii  I      im  and  the 

fas)  of  Esther,  containing  also  a  supercommentary 
("Pittuhe  Hotam")  to  the  commentary  of  Abra 
ham  ibn  Ezra  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  ib.  1840  (2d 
ed. .  "  M  izkeri  i   Ababah,"  poem  bj    B 

Schweitzer,  metrically  lal  d  into  German,  Bres 

law,  1841;   "Tei  '  b,"  poems  and  epigrams 

by  s.  N.  I:  ited  into  < Serman,  ib.  i s r.' 

"Das  -I i'i ■  1 1  che  rraditionswesen,"  a  translation  oi 
M  imonidcs' introduction  to  the  Mishnah,  with  ex- 
planatory annot  1842;  German  translation 
of"Ma'aneh  Lashon,"  Krotoschin,  1844;  "Menorat 
ha-Ma'or  "  by  Isaac  Aboab,  German  translation  (i 
pleted  by  Benzion  Behrend),  8  vols.,  i b.  1844-48; 
translation  of  "K,,|  Beki,"  liturgy  tor  the 
Ninth  of  Ah,  with  a  history  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  2d  ed  .  ib.  1845;  German  tran 
Mahzor  for  all  festivals,  under  tin-  general  title 
"Mil, hah  Had  ishah,"  ::  vols  .  ib.  184S 

Bibliography:  Delltzsch,  Zur  Oesch.  dei 
pp.]  «lc  1886;  All;.  Zett.dtt  Jud.  1855,  p.  121; 

Gelger's  JUd.  /.■  It.  v.  J. 

II.  M. 

FURSTENTHAL,   JOHANN   AUGUST  L.  : 
osull  of  tho  Brsl  haif  of  the  nine 
teentb  cent  ury  ;  a  brother  of  Jacob  Raphael  Fursten- 
thal.     lie  embraced  Christianity.     He  was  tho  an 
thor  of  numerous  works  and  monographs  on  I; 
and  commercial  law,  ami  jurisprudence  in  general, 
of  which  tin-  following  may  be  mentioned:   "Real- 
encj  clopadie  desGesammtenin  Deutschland  Gelten 
den  AUgemeinen  Rechtes  "  (Berlin,  1826-27);  "Lehr- 


Inn  h  des  Preussischen  Civil-  und  Criminal pron  -s-  -  " 
(KOnigsberg,  1827-28);  "Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Ca- 
nonici  et  Germanici  Reconcinnatum,"  etc.  (Berlin, 
1828  .  "Corpus  Juris  Academicum"  (Berlin,  1829); 
"  llaiidliurh  fiber  die  Departements-,  Kreis-  und 
( lommunal- Verwaltung  der  Neumark  und  der  Dazu 
Lncorporirten  Lande"  (Berlin,  1S31). 
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Abraham  Furtado. 


FURTADO,  ABRAHAM:  French  politician; 
born  at  London  1756;  died  a1  Bordeaux  Jan.  29, 
1816.  His  parents  were  members  of  a  Portuguese 
Marano  family,  and  resided  first  in  Lisbon.     During 

in'    .i  1 1  hquake  which 

roj  od    that    city 

in  1755  his  fal  ln-r  was 

killed,  hut  bis  mother 

escaped  and  went  to 
London,  whore    slio 

open]  i  'i  .In 

daism.     A  year  after 

tin-  birth  of  Abraham 

she  removed  to  Ba 
yonne,  and  later  to 
Boi  dean  x.  w  he  re 
Furtado  was  edu- 
cated. For  a  short 
time  he  followed  a 
im  rcantilecari  er,  but 
soon  turned  Ins  atten- 
tion to  the  sale  of 
land.  His  leisure 
hours    he   applied   to 

scientific  researches.  When  in  1789  Malesherbes 
convened  a  commission  of  Jews  to  consider  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condi I  ion, Furtado  and 
Gradis  wen-  called  as  members  from  the  south  of 

France,  I'm  Berr  and  Isaac  Berr  from  the  north. 
Fiirtado's  friendship  w  ilh  the  Girondists  caused  his 

exile  (1793)  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
The  fall  of  the  terrorists  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  return  to  Bordeaux. 

When  in  1806  Napoleon  summoned  to  Paris  one 
hundred  of  the  leading  Jews  for  consultation,  Fur- 
tado was  among  them,  and  was  elected  president  of 
this  body,  which  became  known  as  tin-  "Assembly 
of  Notables  "  its  deliberations  led  to  the  conve- 
ning of  tin  Sanhedrin,  which  opened  Feb.  9,  1807; 
.a  this  occasion  Furtado  acted  as  speaker  for  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions. 

When  the  Sanhedrin  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  tlssembl}  of  Notables  reconvened,  Furtado  acted 
as  its  secretary,  but  eventually  returned  in  Boi 
deaux.  When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown 
in  1814,  Furtado  joined  the  royalists,  but  refused  a 
political  position  during  t  be  Hundred  I  tn  s,  In  1815 
be  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux 
by  Louis  XVIII  .,  and  held  the  position  until  his 
sudden  death  in  t he  follow  Ing  3 ear. 

The  works  he  left  were  incomplete.    Furtado  was 
the  founder  of  a  well  known  French  family. 
Bibliography:    Hlcbel    Berr,   Elogi    <<'  Ibrciham   Furtado, 

I'liris.   1st;  ;    sp:i -ii  1     in    Qc '        lUUfl         1 1  ■'""  ' '' '  "   /*- 

01, 1  ih  n    1//,  1  .i:i lull  11 1: . /,  rte,  pp.  to  et *e</..  Stuttgart,  is:m  : 
01. a/.  Oesch.  'ii  r  .luii.  11.  Leipsic  1900,  il.,«.v.;  idem,  ///■-- 

li'i  11    a'   Ih.   .1.  11  >.  Plnlllilell'lilll,  Is'.lS.  v..  >.»-. 
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FURTADO,  AUGTJSTE  :  French  banker:  born 
at  St.  Esprit  April  11,  1707:  died  at  Bayonne  May 
30  1883  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Portuguese 
family,  and  a  nephew  of  Abraham  Furtado,  presi- 
dent of  Napoleon's  Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables. 
From  1831  to  1*71,  with  but  little  interruption,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Bayonne 
i  1  v,l--"H  and  L855-71 1,  serving  t  n  ice  as  mayor  ( 1851 
and  1869).  lie  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  (1859  >>.  and  its  vice-president  in  iv7s: 
ami  was  administrator  of  the  Bayonne  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France  from  1*01  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.     In  1851  he  became  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

II r;  in  1*70  offlcierde  1' Academic,  and  officier  de 

1'Instruction  Publique.  He  took  an  active  share  in 
Jewish  matters,  and  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
consistory  of  Bayonne  from  1840  to  the  end  of  Ids 
life.  With  him  the  family  of  Furtado,  which  had 
taken  si.  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Ft 

anil  especially  in 
French  Judaism,  be- 
came extinct. 

Bib i. iocra  ru  v  :  .1  r- 
ehirx  »  Israelite  s,  ls-si. 
pp.  174-177. 

s.  A    R. 

FURTADO- 
HEINE,  CECILE 
CHARLOTTE: 
French  philanthro- 
pist; born  at  Paris 
1821;     died     at     Roc 

quencourt  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  1896.  Her  an- 
cestors on  both  sides 
were  prominent  in 
French  politics.  She 
in  a  r  r  i  ed  ('  h  a  r  1  e  s 
Heine,  the  cousin  of 

the  poet,  and  at  her  husband's  death  inherited  his 
large  fort  une. 

Among  the  more  important  of  her  numerous  char- 
itable works  were  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  an  ambulance  service  in  Paris  during  the  Franco 
Prussian  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
fur  children  in  one  of  I  he  Jewish  quarters.  She  «  as 
a    most    liberal    supporter  of  the   Pasteur  Institute. 

In  1896  she  established  a  hospital  with  accommoda- 
tions tor  one  hundred  children.     She  also  endowed 

at  Nier  a  sanitarium  for  convalescent  officers  of  the 
French  army. 
In  1896  the  president  of  the  French  republic  con- 

I'  in  1 1  upon  her  tin-  order  of  tie'  Legi f  II" 

Bibliography:  Nouveau  Larous$e,  Paris,  1903,  s.t>. 
E.  C.  F.  T.  II. 

FURTH:  City  of  Bavaria,  Germany.  OnApril 
IT.  1528   G&  rge  the  Pious,  Margrave  of  Ansbach, 

permitted  two  .lew  s,  Permanand  Uriel  Wolff,  to  set- 
tle   under    his    protection    at    Fi'irth. 
Early  Set-  which  was    in    his    territory:  and   in 
tlements.    L553  the   Prince  Bishop  of   Bamberg 
mi. I    three    Jewish     families — 
probably  emigrants   from  Old   Bavaria— to  settle  at 
Fi'irth  on  a  piece  of  property  belonging  to  the  provost 
of  tin  Bambei  g  cathedral.     The  free  imperial  city  oi 
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Nuremberg,  which  had  expelled  its  Jews  in  1499, 
vainly  protested  against  the  settlement  of  a  Jewish 
community  in  its  vicinity:  Jews  continued  t..  come 
to  Flirth;  and  alter  their  expulsion  from  Vienna  in 
1070,  the  Bavarian  city  became  more  and  more  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  banished.  The  two  com- 
munities which  gradually  developed  in  Bamberg 
and  Ansbach  were  bound  together  by  common  in- 
ternal interests,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  fuse 
into  .me.  especially  after  1090. 

Owing  to  the  rivalry  between  Bamberg  and  Ans- 
bach, which  manifested  itself  in  part  in  the  granting 
of  privileges  to  the  Jen  s,  the  condition  of  the  latter 
at  Faith  was  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  on  March  '.'.  1719.  the  cathedral  provost 
of  Bamberg  confirmed  the  Jews  in  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  in  addition  allowed  them  to  send  two 
Jewish  representatives  to  the  city  council.  For 
these  privileges  the   Jews   paid    protection-money 

amounting  in  the  ag- 
gn  gate  to  2,500  flor- 
ins yearly,  which 
sum  by  1T.">4  was  in- 
.  reased  lo  4,500  flor- 
ins. The  few  Jews 
who  belonged  to  the 
Margrave  of  Ans- 
bach. and  who  in  1719 
passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  cathedral  pro- 
vost of  Bamberg,  paid 
their  lord  a  yearly 
protection-tax  of  10 
florins  per  family. 

The   Jewish    com- 
munity  of    Fi'irth 
formed  an  independ- 
ent body  with  a  re- 
publican   constitu- 
tion.     It    was  governed  by    a  senate  consisting   of 
tw  enty-one  men,  from  among  whom  were  chosen  the 
••  barnossen  "  i=  "  parnasim") — that  is, 
Internal      the  heads  of  the   congregation — who 
Affairs.       alternated  every  mouth  in  occupying 
the  honorary  position  of  president  of 
tiir  congregation.     Forpolicing  and  in  all  matters  of 
discipline  tic  senate  had  to  draw  upon  the  support  of 
the  civil  government.    A  foreign  Jew  was  admitted  to 
the  body  only  with  the  Consent  of  tin-  members,  but 
the  community  was  not  limited  to  a  certain  number, 

as  was  rise  where  tin-ease  (see  FaMII.IA.n  1  EN-GK6ETZ). 
The  judicial  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  chief  rabbi,  was  distinguished  from  that  in 
other  communities  bythefact  thai  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  a  Jewish  court  was  not  carried  to  tin- 
superior  Christian  government,  lint  to  other  rabbin- 
ical  courts  of  the  second  or  even  third  instance.  In 
1728  the  senate  passed  a  set  of  laws  which  regu- 
lated not  only  the  religious  but  even  the  social  life 
of  the  community. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  Jews  caused  the  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  community  and  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  from  'i')0  to  400  taxable  Jewish  families,  of 
whom  100  were  house-owners:  while  at  the  end  of 
tin  .  enturj  tin  community  probably  numbered  3,000 
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members     These  Jews  had    commercial    rela 
wiili  many  G(  rman  courts,  wen  i  Dgagi  '1  1"  a 

lit  iii  manufactures,  and  monopolized  banking. 
Dohm,  in  hi--  "  1  eber  die  Burgerlicke  Verbesserung 
.)     .i     ■  immunity  of  Fill 

an  instance  of  the  facl  thai  those  localities  an 
«  here  Jews  are  nol  oppressed. 
Some  Jews   became  the   financial  agents  of  the 
princes,  and  Coi  i:i   Jl  ws  acquired  political  influ- 
vvith   the  margraves  of  Ansbach.     The  most 
famous  of  the  court  Jews  was  Elkan  Frankel,  son  of 
\  ienna  :  he  was  the  v  ictim  of  a  court 
iniii.  i   his  own  ambition,  dragging  with 

him  in  his  fall  his  brother,  the  cabalisl  Hirsch  Fran 
kel  (1712).     In  the  eighteenth  century  the  family  of 
Gabriel    FrSnkel— courl    purveyor  and   banker— at 
Furth  carried  on  very  extensive  commercial  trans- 


d    16         •  en    ■  ■  Bui  zai  ?. ;  Samuel  ol  Wodzlslaw 

i  Uellprln  (d.  1700);  Baraann 
Frankel  (1700-08);  Barucb  Eapop  rl  1710  16);  David  Strauss  (d. 
1763);  Joseph  i   1776  :  Hirscti  Janow  [d   1785);  Me- 

sbullam  Zulman  Cohrj  (d.  1819  :  Isaac  LOwl  1880-'  '  u  Neu- 
bfirger,  who  entered  office  In  1875,  una  who  la  still  (1903  offici- 
ating. 

The  chief  syn  Utschul"),  which  stands 

in  a  vem  rable  courtyard,  wasbuili  in  1616-17  and  en- 
tirely i'  novated  in  1865.  li  contains  man)  valuable 
memorials  of  thi  Viennese  exiles  who  settled  al  Filrth. 
The  other  principal  synagogue  ("  Kaalschule  ")  was 
69"  besides  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
[  In  i  i  metery  is  mentioned  a-  eai 
1604,  and  contains  many  interesting  tombstones; 
further  burials  therein  will,  it  is  thought,  sunn  be 
prohibited.  Tin-  old  hospital,  dating  from  tin-  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  replaced  by  a 


The  Old  ami  new  I 

(After 

actions  with  the  Margrave  of  Ansbach.  A  favorite 
ni  this  same  prince  and  a  resident  of  hiscourl  was 

i     ic  Nathan,  wh< t  with  a  fate  similar  to  Elkan 

Frankel  -.     A -  the  lain  com  I  agi  nts  «  bo  "  ere 

preferred  bj  the  margraves  as  financiers  ami  busi- 
ness agents,  mention  maj  be  made  of  MeYr  Berlin, 
greal  grandfather  of  Samuel  Bei  lin,  the  privy  coun- 
cilor at  Furth. 

Tin-  community  at   Furth  was  a  centei  "l"  Jewish 
learning.     Young   men  came  from  all   quarters  to 
ii  its  Talmndic  school .  and  nu- 
merous works  issui  il  from  the  pi  in! 
ing-press  established    there   in    Hi'-"1. 

I  in   in i   I  i.nh  n  sts  chief!)  upon 

its  learned  rabbis,  ■•!  «l i  a  lisl  follows,  as  nearlj 

as  possible  in  chronological  order: 

Sim.. .ii   inn    Joseph;   Henabem    Man    asbkenazl  "i 
Aaron  Samuel  Kaldunowei  (c.  I860);  Heir  ben  Asher  ba  Levi 


Rabbis  and 
Insti- 
tutions. 


.\  \  \ ES  AT   FORTH   IV   1705. 

•  I     I     i ■'.) 

nevi  on.  in  1846.     The  orphan  asylum,  founded  b) 

Israel  Lichteustadl  "I'  Prague  in  1763,  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  Kind  in  Germany,  and  ha--  received 
a  number  of  rich  endowments      The  Jewish  high 

scl 1  i"  len  gerschule  ")  was  opened  in  1863    There 

an-  hinds  lor  the  support  oi  small congn  ationsand 
poor  students 

In  the  course  of  (he  lirsi  hall  of  tin-  nineteenth 
i -i  ni ury,  win  n  the  community  of  Furth  made  greal 
advances  in  trade  and  manufacturing  -  especially  in 

the   production  and   export    of   toys,  mi -    and 

bronzes-     Pilrth    was    called    "Little   Jerusalem 
\  1 1 1. .n :_■  iis  man)  prominent  .Jewish  citizens  are  the 
follow  ing: 

sin i. hi  S ■■  Barter, banltei  and  in-  son  Dr.  Wllhelm  KBnlgs- 

warter,  honoi  irj  rreemen  ol  the  i  Ity,  both  ot  whom  llbi  rallj 

endowed  Institutions  ol  allsects;  Dr  GrOnsfeld,  who  beci in 

lawyer  In  1884,  and  was  the  QretJew  to  follow  this  profession 
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In  Bavaria;  Dr.  David  tforgenstern,  Brst  Jewish  deputy  (1849) 
to  the  Bavarian  Dint;  SolomOD  Berolzheimer,  the  Mist  Jew  to 

hold  a   position  in  the  municipal  adiiinnstra- 

Prominent    tion  of  Furth,  and,  later  on,   member  of  the 

Citizens,      county  board    ("  Landrath  ") ;    David  Otten- 

soser,  a  well-known  Hebraist;  Dr.  Ortenau, 
notarv  anil  auditor  for  the  militia;  Dr.  Brentano,  principal  of 
the  royal  commercial  and  industrial  school,  in  L878  there 
were  no  loss  than  four  Jewish  members  of  the  magistracy 
and  eleven  Jewish  representatives  of  the  city.  Dr.Landmann 
was  for  several  sessions  president  of  the  entire  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Recently  Nuremberg  lias  developed  into  a  power- 
ful commercial  rival  of  Furth  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  community  which  about  1870,  when  it  had 
reached  its  highest  development,  numbered  3.300 
souls,  has  been  reduced  to  about  3,000.  Neverthe- 
less the  Jewish  community  of  Furth  still  occupies 
a  prominent  place  among  the  German  congrega- 
tions. 

Bibliography:  Wiirfel.  Historische  Nachrtcht  von  der  Ju- 
dengemeincU  Fttrth,  1754 ;  Saueracker,  Gesch.  von  Fllrth, 
1786;  FronmOller,  Chronikda  stmlt  Flirtli,  is;::;  sax.  Die 
Synagoge  in  Furth;  S.  Uaenle,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in,  Ehe- 
mali<i>  a  Fflrstentum  Ansbach,  1867;  II.  Barbeck,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  NUrnberg  and  fillrth,  1878;  Lowenstein,  Me- 
morbUcher,ta  ZeiUchriftfttr  Gesch.  der  judi  n  in  Deutsch- 
hind,  i.-ii.;  D.  Kaufmaiin,  Die  Letzte  Vertreibung  dirju- 
denaus  FPien,1889;  .\.  Eckstein,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
FUrth.  in  Ally.  '/.,  ItungdesJudi  nth  in, is,  1894;  B.  Ziemlich, 
Eiiw  BUcherconfiscation  zu  Fllrth  Anno  171S,  in  Kauf- 
mann  Gedenklmeh.  1900;  II,  in.  BOA.  1868,  1878;  Mnnats- 
schrift,  ls?:{.  1898, 1900;  M.  Brann,  Fin,  Sammlung Further 
Grdbschriften,  in  Kaufmann  Gedcnkbuch,  pp.  3S3  et  seq. 
D.  A.  E. 


FURTH,  MEYER  B.  ELHANAN:  German 
writer  and  teacher,  who  belonged  only  in  a  re- 
stricteil  sense  to  the  school  of  the  Meassetim,  lor  he 
was  a  conservative  and  wrote  against  Reform  and 
reformers,  lie  annotated  a  mathematical  work  by 
Abraham  Joseph  Mem/.  (Mayence)  that  had  ap- 
pealed in  Berlin  in  1775,  and  wrote  the  following 
Hebrew  and  German  work:;:  " Anfangsgrunde  der 
Algebra."  Leipsic,  1806-08;  "Entwurf  zur  Selbst- 
verstSndniss  Bines  Immerwfthrenden  Kalenders," 
ibid.,  1810;  "  Parpera'ot  la-Hokmah,"  a  commentary 
on  the  "Sefer  'Ibronot"  (first  published  by  Seb. 
Minister),  with  Gorman  transl.,  Dessau,  1811;  "She- 
lemut  we-Zurat  ha  Xefesh,"  Moses  Mendelssohn's 
"  Leber  tlie  Seele,"  with  a  commentary  in  refutation 
of  Mendelssohn's  views,  ib.  1810;  "  Kebod  Elohim, " 
a  polemic  against  the  Reform  movement,  German 
ed.,  ib.  1812;  "Dibre  Yosher,"  a  polemic  against  I. 
Wolf  and  G.  Salomon's  book  "Der  Charakter  des 
Judeiithums,"  and  against  the  hitter's  "Selimas 
Stunden  der  Weihe,"  in  Judteo-German.  ib.  1818; 
"  Freimtithige  Gedanken."  a  portion  of  the  prece- 
ding work  in  German,  ib.  1818;  "  Yir'at  Shamayim," 
a  commentary  to  Maimonides'  "Tad,"  Kiddush  ha- 
Hodesh,  together  with  Scriptural  comments  and 
novelise,  ib.  1820-21. 

Bibliography:   Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bod},  eol.  1697;   Fiirst, 
J!il,l.  J  int.  i.  310;  Zeitlin,  Bilil.  Post-Mcmtels.  p.  107. 
s.  H.  B. 


G 


GABBAI  (lit,  "receiver"):  Tax-collector;  in 
modern  usage,  treasurer  of  a  synagogue.  In  Tal- 
mudic  times  the  alms  of  the  congregation  appear  to 
have  been  collected  by  two  persons  (B.  B.  8b),  but 
the  term  "gabbai"  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  publicans  or  tax-gatherers.  A  pious  man  wdio 
became  gabbai  or  tax-gatherer  was  expelled  from 
the  company  of  other  students  of  the  Law  (Yer. 
Dem.  ii.  23a).  According  to  E.  Hatch  (" Organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,"  Oxford,  1888),  the 
office  of  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church  was  derived 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  synagogue,  whose  duties 
an  now  performed  by  the  person  known  as  ••gab- 
bai." Certain  persons  in  the  Middle  Alios  adopted 
the  term  as  a  surname,  as  Azan  del  Gabay  at  Tudela 
(1367;  Jacobs,  "Sources,"  p.  90),  and  Abraham  Gab 
bai  at  Bristol  (1194;  idem,  ".lews  of  Angevin  Eng- 
land," pp.  317,  371). 

In  mole  recent  times  the  chief  function  of  the 
gabbai  among  the  Sepliardim  was  to  apportion  the 
Finta  among  thi   seal  holders  of  a  congregation. 

'    c  .1. 

GABBAI :  A  family  the  members  of  which  were 
found  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Italy 
and  the  Levant  from  the  seventeenth  onward. 

Abraham  Gabbai  (Ysidro) :  Hakam  in  Am- 
sterdam, later  in  Surinam;  died  before  1757.  He 
wrote  a  cabalistic  poem  on  the  a/harot  entitled 
"Yad  Abraham."  wliieh  his  wife.  Sarah  Ysidro.  had 


printed,  and  which  Abraham  J.  Basan  published 
(Amsterdam,  1757).  Gabbai- Ysidro  also  wrote  '•Ser- 
mon Predicado  Neste  K.  I\.  de  Talmud  Torah  .  .  . 
em  Sab.  YVajikra  e  Bos  Hodes  "  (Amsterdam,  l','H). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Kavserling,    Bilil.    Esp.-Port.-JUd.    p.    48; 
FUrst,  liihl.  Jud.  iii.  539. 
K  M.    K. 

Abraham  ben  Jedidiah  Gabbai :  Printer  of 
Smyrna  in  the  seventeenth  century;  probably  born 
at  Leghorn,  where  his  father  opened  a  printing  es- 
tablishment about  1650.  From  there  the  latter  re- 
moved to  Florence,  and  then  to  Smyrna,  where  Abra- 
ham directed  the  business  from  Ii'mII  lo  1680.  During 
those  twenty-one  years  he  published  thirteen  works, 

the  last  of  which  was  "Gufe  Halakot,"  by  Solo- 
mon Algazi  (1680). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider  and  Cassel.  Judische  Topo- 
graphic :  Krseh  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii..  part  28.  pp. 
62,  64;  Steinschneider,  Cot.  Bodl.  col.  2889;  Fiirst,  BWl.Jua. 
i.  811. 

j.  M.  Si  i .. 

Ezekiel  Gabbai:  Turkish  official  and  author, 
grandson  of  Ezekiel  Gabbai;  born  at  Constanti- 
nople 1825;  died  there  18-18.  He  was  at  (irst  an 
official  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
subsequently  president,  of  the  Criminal  Court.  As 
founder  and  editor  of  "El  Jornal  Lsraelith "  (1860), 
oi f  the  first  .1  ud:co  Spanish  papers  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  commu- 
nity of  that  city.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Organic 
Statute  of  the  Jewish  Nation  in  Turkey  "  (in  Turk- 
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i-.li  i.  a  work  thai  has  been  incorporated  in  thi  Otto 
man  Civil  Code.     Be  also  translated  the  Ottoman 
Penal  Code  into  Judseo-Spanish.     Oncol'  his 
Isaac  Gabbai,  continues  the   publication  of  "  Kl 
Jornal  Israelith"  under  the  title  "El  Telegrafo." 

Bibliography  :  SI.   Frai  r  VHtetotri 

Utes  i  man. 

M    Fn. 

Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn  Gabbai:  Talmudic 
scholar;  flourished  al  Leghorn  in  t  h> ■  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Mishnah,  entitled  "Kaf  Nahat,"  published,  to 
gether  with  the  text,  ;it  Venice  in  1 1 >  1 4 .  Gabbai 
drew  must  of  his  explanations  from  Rasbi  and  Mai- 
monides.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  of  the  same 
nam i  Pirke  A.bot  (Altona,  1779). 

BlBLIOGRAPnY:  Wolf,  BiM.  Hebr.  1.632,  111.  559:  Stelnschnel- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.col.  Ill":  Hirst.  Btbl.  Jud.  1.311:  Bart 

D  M.   SEL. 

Jedidiah  ben  Isaac  Gabbai :   Italian  printer  of 
the  seventeenth   century.     In   1650  Gabbai  estab 
lished  a  printing-press  at   Leghorn  under  the  name 
"  La  Stampa  del  Caf  Nahat,"  in  honor  of  his  father's 
work  entitled  "Kaf  Nahat."    Thefirsi  work  to  i 
from  his  press  was  the  "azbarot"  of  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  Isaach.  Reuben  of  Barcelona  (1650).    The  titli 
bears  thedeviceof  three  crowns  with  the  in- 
oshah  Ketarim."     In  1658  be  printed 
the  "Kenesel   ba-Gedolah  "  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim.     In  1659  Gabbai  removed  to  Smyrna, 
where,  in  partnership  with  his  son  Abraham  Gab- 
bai, Ue  published    Manassch  b.   Israel's  "Mikweh 
Yisrael"  and  "Apologia  por  la  Noble  Nacion  de  los 
Judii  -    mi-ill  translation  of  Edward  Nicholas' 

work.    Thereafter  be  lefl  the  business  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  his  sun. 

Bibliography  :  FOrst,  Bfol.  Jud.  I,  311  :  Steinscbnelder  and 

LDd  1  fruber,  Eiicuc. 
ctlon  11.,  part  28,  pp.  62,  64 ;  nelder,  Cat.  BodZ.  col. 

J.  M.   Si. i., 

Meir  b.  Ezekiel  ibn  Gabbai:    Cabalist;    b 

in  Spain  toward  the  end  of  1 180;  lived  probably  in 
the   East,     He  complained   in   his  twenty-seventh 

thai  he  had  to  work  hard  to  support   bimsi  li 
and  his   tanjiu  i   of  "Tola'ai    Ya'akob"). 

Be  was  an  enthusiastic  cabalist,  noted  for  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  cabalistic  lore,  the  most  im- 
points  of  u  hit  h  be,  as  far  .as  can  be  j 
was  the  flrsl  of  his 
maticall}       He  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
precursor  of  Mi  oa  ero  and  Isaac  Luria.    His 

work,  completed  in  1507  and  held  in  high  re- 
gard, was  "Tola'ai   Ya'akob,"  :i  cabalistic  c 

li r  the  prayer  ritual.     His  chief  work,  which 

be  flnishi  d  I  to  i30  after  ha\  ing  spent 

years  on   it,   was  "Mar'ol    Elohim,"  in  which   he 
expounds  in  detail  his  cabalistic  Bysten 

si  iii iv  of  Maimonides  in  ordet  I  lie  bettei 
fute  1 1 i ■  1 1      In  1539  lie  «  rote  an  exposil  ■ 
fenseol  the  Seflrol  under  i he  title  "  Di  n  I  Emunah," 
in  answer  to  his  pupil  Joseph  ha  Levi,  who  bad 

quest! id  him  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  ol  the  Sen" 

rot,  Gabbai  basing  his  work  on  Azriel's  "Perush 
'Esei  Seflrol  " 
Gabbai  regarded  the  Zohar  .as  the  canonical  book 


of  the  i  alula.    His  bj  stem  is  tinged  with  pantheism. 

God  Himself,  as  the  flrst  cause  of  all  causes,  can 

neither  be  conceived  not  cognized,  and  can  not  even 

bi  mi  ntioned;  the  name  "En  Sof  "  (Infinite)  is  a  mere 

makeshift.     Even  the  Ceter  Elyon,  the  nisi  Sefirah, 

can  ie>i   be  conceived  or  imagined;  it  is  coeternal 

with  the  En  Sof,  although  only  its  effect ;  it  is  what 

is  called  in  Scripture  "  His  Name  "     B\  means  of  it 

the  other  seflrol   emanated   from   Cud,  being   the 

viui, ins  manifestations  through  whii  h  the  Godhead 

Himself  cognizable      To  them  the  prayers 

ddn  --id,  and  they  are  intended  in  the  different 

Cud,  whose  relation  to  them  is  the 

s  inn-  as  i  bat  "i  the  soul  to  the  body. 

The  other  emanations  are  the  seven  "hekalot," 
which  proceed  from  the  sefirot,  and  represent  in  a 
way  the  feminine  world  as  contrasted  with  the  mas- 
culine world  of  the  seflrol ;  they  are  the  real  vessels 
of  the  further  devi  lopmenl  of  the  w  orld.  This  ema- 
nation of  the  world  from  God  constitutes  the  "  nlory 

of  God."     The  COnSCiOUSneSS  Of  dependence  on  Coil. 

with  the  striving  toward  Him  in  order  to  be  united 
and  become  one  with  Him,  and  thereby  to  acknowl- 
edge His  unity  and  effect  its  realization,  is  the 
"yihud,"  "tin  i  inion  with  Cod."  which  is 

the  final  aim  of  the  world.  Man,  a  reflection  of  the 
highest  "hckal."  unites  in  his  soul  the  rays  of  all 
the  sefirot,  and  in  himself  in  general  as  microcosm 
all  the  basic  elements  of  being.  1 1  is  soul  therefore 
is  in  connection  with  the  upper  world,  which  it  is 
able  to  influence  and  stimulate  by  it s  actions  and 
aspirations;  for  everything  that  happens  in  this 
world  leaches  in  wave  like  circles  to  the  uppermost 
regions.  n>  recognizing  and  fulfilling  the  religious 
and  moral  precepts  man  advances  the  harmony  and 
uni if  the  various  grades  of  creatures,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  performing  his  task  in  life — the  bringing 
about  of  the  ••  ,  id u< t 

Gabbai's  son  Hayyim  was  also  a  cabalist;  and 
on  iii  la"  Senior  ben  Judah  Falcon  published 
Gabbai's  lirsi  two  books  after  his  death,  the  "  Tola'at 
i'a  akob"  with  the  aid  of  Abraham  Reynaat  Con 
stantinople  in  1560,  and  "  Mar'ol  Elohim"  at  Venice 
in  1567 

k.  1'    B. 

Mordecai  Gabbai:  Italian  physician:  horn  at 
1651.  Mordecai  and  his  whole  family  were 
d  on  Feb.  14,  1688. 

Nathan  Gabbai  of  Tudela :  Farmer-general 
of  the  taxes  and  tolls  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
from  I",'1!  to  i  hit.  for  a  time  together  with  Juze 
<  irabuena  and  Judah  Lei  i  of  Estella.  In  1891  they 
paid  72,000  livres  for  their  privilege,  the  king  re- 
mitting 2,000  livres  of  this  sum   on  :e  ..Hint  of  the 

I i  return       In  1892  I  fie  li  ing  empowered  Gabbai 

and  Orabuena  to  apportion  the  taxi  s  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  country.  Like  other  tax  farm 
ers,  Gabbai  supplied  the  king  with  grain,  etc. 

e,  m   ...I  .in-,      jai  Dtas,  Soul  1545,  1560,   1586; 

Kaysei ling,  '••  sch.  di  >  Ji  I.  59. 

To  the  same  family  belong  David  Gabbai,  who 
in  1422  leased  the  estate  of  Camarati  from  Nuno 
A I  van  s  Pereira,  one  ol  the  greatest  Portuguese  gen- 
erals ("Elucidario,"  i.  807);   and  Moses  Gabbai, 

who  was  related  by  marriage  to  Simeon  Duran.  and 
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who  lefl  Navarre  iu  1391,  and  went  to  Honein  (Sim- 
con  1  lunin.  Responsa,  i.  26b). 

Sarnuel  Gabbai :  Italian  physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurj  ;  father  of  Mordecai  Gabbai  and  a 
descendant  oi  the  Spaniard  Isaac  Gabbai.  During 
tin  plague  winch  raged  at  Rome  in  1656-57  Gabbai 
and  Ids  father  showed  extraordinary  self-sacrifice 
in  tending  i  he  afflicted. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.der  Juden  in 
Hi, in,  il  268,  288. 

M.  K. 
Shem-Tob  Gabbai :  A  rabbinical  author;  lived 
at  Jerusalem  in  themiddleof  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Hay  vim  ilni  Attar,  and  author 
of  a  collection  of  sermons  entitled  "Tob  wa  Hi  sed." 
Nissim  Gabbai,  also  a  rabbinical  author,  lived  at 
Jerusalem  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  him  is  attributed  a  volume  of  responsain  Hebrew 
entitled  "Peah  Negeb"  (Salonica,  1873). 

Bibliography:  Azul&U Shem lia-Gedolim,  pp.39, 93;  Uazan, 
Ha-Ma'alut  lirShelomoh,  p.  13. 
g.  M.  Fk. 

Solomon  ben  David  Gabbai  :  Turkish  scholar ; 
lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  sex  enteenth  century, 
lie  was  the  author  of  an  unpublished  philosophical 
work  entitled  "Ta'alumot  Hokmah,"  consisting  of 
six  treatises:  (1)  on  the  knowledge  of  God;  (2)  on 
abstract  id.  as;  (3)  on  tin-  spheres;  (4)  on  the  ele- 
ments; (5)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  (6) 
on  the  unity  of  God.  Joshua  Benvcnistc  in  his 
"Ozne  Yehoshua'"  quotes  Gabbai  frequently. 
Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  i.  312;  Benjacob,  Ofar  ho- 

S(   ''"  MM.    |i.    I.')1-. 

M.   Si.i.. 

GABBATHA  or  GAB ATHA  :  1.  Town  corre- 
spondingto  the  Biblical  "Gibeah,"  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagint  (IChron.  xii.  8),  in  Josephus("Ant."v.  1, 

i  29;  vi.  4,  ^^  'J,  Co,  and  in  the  "Onomastica  Sacra" 
of  Euseliius  and  of  Jerome.  In  the  last-named  it 
answers  to  -  ( }eba  "  and  " Gibbethon  "  also.  Both 
"Onomastica"  (ed.  La-aide,  128,  IT;  246,  53)  men- 
tion a  town  named  "  Gabbatha  "existing  in  their  time 
in  the  district  of  Sepphoris  near  Legeon  in  the  great 
plain.  They  also  refer  to  another  east  of  the  Daroma, 
and  to  a  third  about  twelve  miles  from  Eleutherop- 
olis, southwest  of  Judea  [ib.  lis,  32;  246,  67).  Near 
the  last-named  Gabbatha  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  used  to  be  pointed  out.  This,  according 
to  the  same  "Onomastica "(109,  19;  120,  15;  256,  3; 
270,  35),  was  situated  mar  Keilah — a  statement 
which  corresponds  with  the  foregoing  one,  consid- 
ering the  relative  positions  of  Eleutheropolis  and 
Keilah.  The  frontier  town  Gebath,  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  the  Talmud  in  connection  with  An- 
tipatris  (Sanh.  94b;  Yeb.  62b;  Yer.  Meg.  i.  70a; 
Kid.  57b),  is  probably  identical  with  Gabbatha  near 
Eleutheropolis. 

Bibliography:  rsuhi.  QeographU  des  .vim  PalUsUna,  p. 
199;  Boettger  Tbp.-Htet.  Lex.  zn  Josephus,  p.  130. 

2.  According  to. John  xix.  13,  the  Hebrew  (prop- 
erly tin  Aramaic  i  name  of  the  place  called  \t96arpo- 
iln  Pavement  "),  situated  in  front  of  the  pre- 
torium  in  Jerusalem,  where  Pilate  delivered  the 
final  judgment  upon  Jesus.  According  to  Philo 
("Legatio  ad  Caium,"  s  38,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  589  et 
neq.)  and  Josephus   ("B.  J."  ii.  14,  §8;  15,  §5), 


Herod's  palace  served  as  the  pretorium  for  the  pro- 
curator during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem.  "The  Pave- 
ment" was  perhaps  the  only  paved  place  in  the  city 

lit  was  constructed  under  Agrippa  II.  ;  see  Josephus, 
"Ant."  xx.  il.  ^  7),  and  may  have  received  its  name 
for  this  reason.  "Gabbatha."  however  —  derived 
either  from  nj/23  ("hill")  or  from  NJ123  ("back")— 
does  imt  correspond  to  the  Greek  name,  and  may 
have  designated  another  part  of  the  upper  city,  near 
the  royal  palace. 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  "ii  John  xix.  i:>;  Barnabt?, 
/,'  i'i,  inire  <l<  PilaU  . 

g.  A.  Bitch. 

GABES  TUNISIA.       See  Trxis. 

GABIROL,  SOLOMON  IBN.  See  Lbn  Gaui- 
ian.,  Solomon. 

GABISHON,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB: 
Algerian  physician  and  scholar;  descended  from  a 
Granada  family;  died  at  Tlemcen  in  1605.  He  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  physician  iu  1574  at  Algiers, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  practise.  Gabishon  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Proverbs,  entitled 
•"Omer  ha-Shikhah."  in  which  Meiri  and  Levi  ben 
Gershon  are  chiefly  quoted.  Well  versed  in  Arabic 
literature,  Gabishon  often  cites  Arabic  proverbs 
which  materially  elucidate  the  Biblical  text.  Ap- 
pended to  this  work  are  some  of  his  didactic  poems, 
annotated  by  his  son  Jacob,  and  some  poems  by  his 
grandson  Abraham.  Gabishon  is  very  highly 
praised  by  Solomon  ben  Zemah  Duran  in  the  ap- 
probation to  the  work.  It  was  published  at  Leg- 
horn in  1748  by  a  descendant  of  his  (also  named 
"Abraham"),  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in  1740 
on  the  death  of  his  two  sons  by  the  plague. 

Bibliography:  steinsctaneider.  Cat.  null.  No.  4326:  Zedner, 
Cot.  Hehr.  Bonks  Brit.  Mils.  p.  134;  Fuenn.  Keneset  Y1»- 
mil.  p.  IT;  Blocb.  Inscriptions  TumvXaires.  p.  1". 

G.  I.    BR. 

GABRIEL  (^X"-12J.  r,i3t„,,/,  "man  of  God"): 
"With  Michael,  Gabriel  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  where  he  explains  to  Daniel 
his  visions  (Dan.  viii.  16-26,  i.x.  21-27).  He  appears 
in  Zacharias.  and  announces  to  Mary  that  she  is 
about  to  have  a  son  whose  name  shall  be  "Jesus" 
(Luke  i.  19-31).  Gabriel  is  one  of  the  four  angels 
that  stand  at  the  four  sides  of  God's  throne  and 
serve  as  guardian  angels  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
globe  (Enoch,  ix.  1;  comp.  Kautzsch,  "Die  Apo- 
kryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments." ii.  210,  note).  The  four  angels.  Michael. 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael,  who  are  still  invoked 
in  the  evening  prayer,  are  often  mentioned  together 
(Enoch,  xl.  6,  liv.  6;  Sibyllines,  ii.  211  >t  x<>/.: 
"Legend  of  Zechariah,"  vi.  2-6,  iu  Li'iken,  "Mi- 
chael; Eine  Darsti  Hung  und  Vergleichung  der  Ji'i- 
dischen  und  Moigenlnndisch  Christlichen  Tradition 
vom  Erzengel  Michael,"  p.  122,  Gottiiigen,  1898). 
The  four  names  also  occur  on  a  golden  tablet  found 
in  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Emperor  Honoriua 
(Kopp,  "Palseographia  Critica,"  iii.,  ^  15N;  "Apo- 
eryphisehe  Fragen  des  Bai  tholo incus,"  in  Li'iken.  I.e. 
p.  114;  "Zauberpapyri,"  in  Li'iken.  /.<•.  p.  71).  In 
other  passages  seven  archangels  an-  mentioned, 
among  them  Gabriel  (Tobit  xii.  15,  and  else 
where).  But  he  is  most  often  mentioned  together 
with  Michael,  whom  he  follows  in  rank.  A  Gnostic 
gem  bears  the  inscription  in  Greek;    "Michael  the 
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highest,   Gabriel    the  mightiest"    (Kopp,  I.e.    iv., 
|  766).    The  three  angels  thai  appeared  to  Abraham 
Michael,  Gabriel    and   Raphael ; 
Mirii  i  est,  w  alked  in  i  he  middle,  «  ith 

riel  to  his  right  and  Raphael  to  Lis  left  <  S 
Michael  stands  at  the  i-i irli t  hand  of  God, 
Gabriel  at  His  lefl  (Jellinek,  "B,  EI."  v.  166). 
Throughout  Jewish  literature  Michael  appears  as 
an  angel  of  a  higher  degree,  as  maj  i"1  si  i  a  in  the 
[Ui  ited  below  .  i  labrii  1  lias  the  form  of  a 
man  (Dan.  viii.  15,  ix.  21  i,  and  is,  according  ti 
Talmud,  the  "man  clothed  with  linen"  mentioned 
in  Ezi  k.  ix.  3  and  \.  2  I  Yoma  '■  i 

Michael  is  snow,  Gabriel  is  fire  (Luken,  J.c.  j 
comp.  Yoma  21b,  bottom).     Nevertheless,  i:  is  the 
prince  of  Are   and  nol  the  prince  of 
Represents  ice   that   is  commissioned   to    resi  ue 
Fire.         Abraham  as  well  as  Hananiah,  Mish- 
ail.  and  A/ariali   from  the  fiery  fur- 
IVs.  lisa;  K\.  I{.  x viii.  and  parallel  pass 
In  a  single  passage  only  (Targ.  Job  kxv.  2),  Michael 
is  called  the  prince  of  fire,  and  Gabriel  the  prii 

wati  i      ka  i'!i if  fire  Gabriel  is  also  prince  of 

the  ripening  of  fruits  (Sanh.  95b  i.  As  an  angi  1 1 1 
senting  an  element  of  nature  he  is  also  connected 
with  the  metals:  Gabriel  is  gi  Id  (the  color  ol 
Michael   is  silver  (snow),   Oriel  is  copper  (Yalk.. 
Hadash  8.v.  "Gabriel, "No  75)     Gabriel,  girded  like 
a  mi  tal  worker,  shows  Moses  how  to  make  thecal 

-  Men.  29  1 1.     I  le  lias  wings,  like  all  the  angels, 
but  while  Michael  reaches  the  earth  in  one  flight, 

iel  requires  t\\  o  (Bi  r.  4b,  bottom). 

Michael  and  Gabriel  often  work  to  Pes. 

p,  86    note  1;         p     1 09    bottom; 

( irigen,  "<  lontraCelsum,"  \  iii.  13; and 

Activities    elsewhen  i,  but  while  Michael,  as  the 

and  guardian   angel    of    Israel   and    high 

dualities,     priesl  of  heaven,  is  more  occupied  in 

beavi  :i    i  (abrii  I  is  the  messi  i 

God,  who  executes  God  9  will  on  earth.     In  heaven 

iel  is  set  over  the  serpents,  and  over  paradise  and 

the  cherubim  (Enoch,  kx.).     Bach  of  the  four  divi 

sof  the  twi  of  Israel  had  its  guardian 

angel,  nam<  ■■ .  Mi I,  Gabriel,  Oriel,  and  Raphael 

res] tively  (Num.  Ii.  ii.  10).     Michael  and  Gabriel 

defend  Israel  against   its  accusers  (Yalk.,  Hadash, 
ind  pray  he  human  ra<  eand  fur 

Pauli," 
in  Lttki  ii.  I.e.  p.  86,  Dote  4;   Jellinek,  I 
They  defend  I  i  God  orders  the  Temple  to 

be  burned  (Talk,  ii.,  No.   L009       I    ibriel  destroys 
the  bastards  (Enoch,  \.  '.ii ;  with  the  <  arch- 

-  he  seizes  Semyaza  and  his  companions  and 
them  into  tl     Gn    l  He  will  l 

war  upon  the  leviathan  (B   B.  74b).      He  leads  the 
soul  into  the  bodj  of  the  pious  (Yalk.,  Hadash,  68b, 
65 
In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above,  Gabriel 
■  niK  acts  as  God's  instrument.     After  appeal 
in ir  to  Abraham  with  the  other  two 
Gabriel      angels,  he  went  to  destroj  Sodom 
in  Legend,   save  Lot  (B.  M.  86b).    Satan  (Samael), 
desiring  that  Tamai  mi   lit  be  burned 
and  that    David  might  not  be   her  descendant 
moved  the  signs  bj  means  of  which  she  afterward 
id    her   innocence    (Gen,    xxxviii.);      ( labriel 


having  restored  them  (So(ah  10b)      Gabriel  tai 
Joseph  the  seventy  languages  of  the  world  (ib.  36b); 
he  led  Jocbebed   to   Amram  (Yalk.,   Hadash 
-•j»s    No.  60);  when  the  handmaidens  ol  Phara 
i  to  dissuade  her  from  saving  Mi 
Gabriel  struck  them  down  i  :.  12b      When  Solomon 
married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  Gabriel 
thrust  a  reed  into  the  sea;  mud  gathered  around  it. 
and   Rome  was  built  on  that  site  (Shall   55b)      He 
closed  the  gate  behind  the  Sin  bna  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxii.  15  (Sanh.  26a),  ami  slew  Sennacherib 
Fortunately  for  Israel,  he  hindered  Nebuchadnezzar 
from  worshiping  God  (ib.  96a).     Taking  fire  from 
the  band  of  the  cherub,  he  threw  it  upon  the  Temple 
and  <  in  i  Yoma  77a).     He  put  an  ink-mark  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  pious,  and  one  of  blood  upon 
that  of  the  impious  (Shab.  55a;  comp.  Ezek.  ix.  4). 
He  prevented  Queen  Vasliti  from  appearing  before 
Ahasuerus,  and  rewrote  the  story  of  the  services  ren- 
i  by  Mordecai  to  the  king,  the  record  of  which 
Shims], ai  had  destroyed  (Meg.  12b,16a).     He  struck 

down  the  judges  who  refused  to  side  with  Sii i  b 

Shetah  against  King  Alexander  Jannai  (Sanh,  19b). 
The  foregoing  d<  scrip tion  of  Gabriel  shows  no  de- 
tails that  need  be  regarded  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  Parseeism  or  other  sources.  Gabriel  disputes 
like  a  scribe  with  Michael  as  to  the  stone  indicated 
by  "kadkod"  (Isa.  liv.  12;  B.  15.  75a;  comp.  Yalk., 
Hadash,  67a,  X".  27:  Michael  and  Gabriel  are  like 
the  Shammaitcs and  Hitlerites).  "  Pray  nol  to  Michael 
nor  to  Gabriel,  but  to  Me,  and  I  will  immediately 
answer"  (Yer.  Ber.  13a):  in  contrast  to  later  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism  entirely  forbade  the  worship  of 
angels,  though  this  view  was  modified  in  the  Middle 
Gabriel  also  plays  an  important  role  on 
Basilidian  gems,  in  the  magic  papyri,  among  the 

Christians,   and  among    the    Moha ledons.     "In 

Christianity,  as  in  Judaism,  Gabriel  stands  nearest  to 
.Michael,  but  dms  n.it  equal  him  in  rank"  (Lllken, 
"Michael,"  pp.  82  ill./  geg.).  Gabriel  still  lives  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and 
t in    Mohammi  dan  people. 

Bibliography:  Gideon  Brecber,  Dim  Transcendentale, Ma- 
.;.. .  etc.,  Vienna,  1850:   Uex.  Kobut,  Ueber  d U  JUdisclu    Iji 
gelologlt   und  Di  in    Ihrer  Abhangigkeit  votn 

Parstsmus.  Lelpstc,  1866;  Mux  Grfinbaum,  Gesammclt,  i  u) 
ndi .  ed.  t.  Perles,  Berlin, 
ltHii ;  Mnisi'  Scbwab,  Vocabulalr*  di  VAng&jologU,  Paris, 
Is'.i;  in  in. • ek-Latln  list  the  article  "GabrleP'  Is  miss- 
ing); A.  Hllgenfeld,  /"-  JUdisclu  Ipokaliiplih  In  Hirer 
i.-  ung,  Jena,  i-  i.      Qabriel   bei 

i  phraati  s,  In  Mi  '    Erwln  Preuscben, 

/...    Apnt  nstixchen  AdamsvcArtften,   etc.,   pp. 

,,  Glessen,  1900;  s,  Sycz,  '  M 

I  1. fell-. Nl    lilf-Mllill. 

1803;  W.  ii  Hsi  i;  Religion,  Din 

lung  u  nd   Qc»i  h  h  UUii        '  •  tc„  p.   55,    I 

ileycr,  Der  ■■■     mtU  lalti  rs,  p.  172, 

Pi  imitivi  Si  mittc  /.'.  ligion,  London, 
1902. 
s.  s.  L.  B. 

In  Arabic   Literature:    Gabriel,    under    the 

name  of  "Jibril  "  |  for  variants  in  ■  d  \  ocal- 

izations  see  Baidawil,  is  men  tinned  by  name  in  only 
two  passages  ol  the  Koran  sums  ii.  91,  92;  Ixvi  I. 
Bui  according  to  the  commentators,  he  is  alluded 
to  elsewhere  in  the  ^  ords  "  Huh  al  Kuds  "  ,  "Holy 
Spirit  "  (ii,  81,  254;  v.  109;  vi,  104);  in  "al  Kuh  al- 
Amin  "  -  "  Faithful  Spii  it  "  (  \  \  \  i  193);  in  "Sliadid 
al  K  u  w  wall"  "the  Terrible  in  Power  "(liii.  5);  and 
in  "  Kasul  Kai  iiu  "  =  "  Noble  Messenger  "(Ixxxi   19). 
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According  to  Baidawi,  the  name  signifies  "servant 
oi  God."  Gabriel  revealed  the  Koran  to  Mohammed, 
and,  according  to  Arabic  writers  (Bukliari.  Baidawi, 
Zamakhsliari),  was  therefore  considered  by  the  Jews 
to  be  their  enemy,  a  conception  resented  by  the 
Prophet  in  the  declaration  (ii.  91)  that  Gabriel's  ene- 
mies are  God's  enemies.  The  three  letters  "alef," 
"lam,"  "mini."  which  precede  many  of  the  suras,  are 
explained  by  Urn  'Abbas  (see  Baidawi  on  sura  ii.  1) 
as  indicating  that  Gabriel  is  the  medium  of  revelation 
between  God  and  Mohammed,  the  "alef"  standing 
for  "Allah,"  the  "lam"  for  "Gabriel,"  aud  the 
'•mini"  for  "Mohammed."  It  was  Gabriel  who 
brought  to  Mohammed  the  command  "Ikra"  (recite) 
as  recorded  in  sura  xcvi.  For  this  reason  the  angel 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  "keeper  of  the 
heavenly  treasures  [of  revelation]".  He  is  one  of 
the  "al-Mukarrabin,"  Hie  angels  thai  approach  God. 
With  three  other  angels,  he  will  survive  on  the  last 
day,  death  overtaking  all  other  creatures. 

As  "messenger  of  God  "  Gabriel  assisted  in   the 
creation  of  Adam  by  gathering  under  divine  orders 

all  the  kinds  of  clay  from  which  the 

Messenger   first  man's  body  was  fashioned.     After 

of  God.       their  expulsion  from  paradise,  it  was 

he  who  took  pity  on  Adam  and  Eve; 
bringing  to  them  a  small  sack  of  wheat,  he  taught 
them  how  to  sow  and  cultivate  the  grain.  He  also 
gave  Adam  an  ox  wherewith  to  plow  (see  21st  trea- 
tise of  Ikhwan  al-Safa  [ed.  Dieterici],  Tabari,  and 
Ibn  al-Athir).  Tabari  further  ascribes  to  him  the 
transmission  to  Adam  of  the  knowledge  of  making 
Are  by  striking  stone  and  iron  together.  When 
Abraham  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  fierce  fire  pre 
pared  for  him  by  Nimrod  (in  the  Mid  rash  it  is  a  hot 
furnace:  Gen.  R.  xxx viii.) Gabriel  intervened.  Abra- 
ham, who  was  shot  into  the  air  by  a  catapult  or  bal- 
lista,  would  have  fallen  into  the  Barnes  had  the  angel 
not  held  him  in  mid  air  (Zamakhsliari  and  Baidawi) 
A^  in  Jewish  accounts  (Midr.  Lekah  Tob,  ed. 
Buber.i.  82;  I!.  M.  86b),  Gabriel  is  in  Arabic  stories 
one  ..I  the  three  angels,  Gabriel.  Michael,  and  Isratil 
1 1 1 1.  Jewish  Uriel),  that  visited  Abraham  (comp.  the 
commentaries  to  sura  xi.  72).  Tabari  amplifies  the 
account      Asked  by  the  patriarch  why  they  would 

not  eat  of  thefood  placed  before  them, 

Visits        they  declared  that  they  must  first  be 

Abraham,    told  i  he  price  of  the  meal.     Abraham 

replied,  "  For  this  meal  the  price  con- 
in   your   praising    God."    whereupon    Gabriel 
I   approvingly,   saying,   "In   very   truth  this 
man  deserves  to  be  styled  the  friend  of  God."    Com- 
menting on  sura  xi.  83,  the  account  of  Lot  and  the 

that  came  lo   him   at    Sodom    to  announce  its 

Baidawi  and  Zamakhsliari  state  that 
el  struck  the  Sodomites  with  his  wing  (de 
ed  at  some  length  by  Zamakhsliari)  so  that  they 
losl  their  sight.  With  the  same  wing,  thej  report, 
n  ferring  to  the  next  verse  (xi.  84),  Gabriel  lifted  the 
whole  city  to  sue  b  a  height  toward  the  sky  that  the 
barking  of  the  I  the  crowing  of  the  cocks 

were  distinctly  heard  by  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  and 
thi  !i  turning  ii  upside  do\>  n,  dashed  it  to  the  earth. 
Abraham,  according  to  [bn  al-Athir,  had  begged 
Gabriel  to  save  the  city  if  but  ten  believers  (Moham- 
medans)  were  discovered  among  the  inhabitants. 


Gabriel  had  promised  Abraham  at  least  to  accom- 
plish the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  family  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  wife.  Bui  tindiugin  Lot's  admissions 
the  confirmation  of  God's  indictment  of  the  city  as 
corrupt  to  the  core  Gabriel  achieved  Sodom's  ruin  in 
the  manner  before  stated  (see  also  Ahulfeda,  "  His- 

toria  Ante-lslamitica,"  p.  24),  In  the  story  of  Moses' 
mission  to  Pharaoh  (sura  xxviii  )  Gabriel  is  assigned 
;m  important  part  by  Arabic  commentators.  Zamakh- 
sliari. reverting  to  the  tower  which  the  Egyptian 
king  had  built  to  ascend  to  the  God  of  Moses  (xxviii. 
38),  reports  that  Gabriel  struck  it  with  his  wing  aud 
split  it  into  three  parts,  one  falling  on  Pharaoh's 
army,  killing  one  thousand  times  one  thousand  men, 
another  sinking  in  the-  sea,  and  the  third  crashing 
to  earth  in  a  westerly  direction,  so  that  none  of  the 
builders  escaped  alive.  When  Pharaoh  was  about 
to  drown  he  would  have  professed  his  belief  in  the 
God  of  Moses,  but  Gabriel  took  a  handful  of  mud 
from  the  sea  and  stopped  his  mouth  (Tabari  and 
Ibn  al-Athir).  Gabriel  boasted  later  of  this  act  of 
his  while  talking  to  Mohammed,  alleging  us  his 
motive  his  fear  lest  God  might  have  been  moved  to 
have  pity  on  Pharaoh. 

In  suras  ii.  00,  87;  iv.  153;  and  vii.  170  God  is  said 
to  have  threatened  to  overturn  the  mountain  upon 
the  Israelites  if  they  did  not  accept  the  Law  (comp. 
'Ab.  Zarah  21);  Shall.  SSa).  The  Arabic  commen- 
tators expand  the  incident.  Israel  proved  refrac- 
tory, whereupon  Gabriel  was  hidden  to  lift  up  the 
mountain  and  hold  it  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  Gabriel  appeared  to  Moses  to  inform 
him  that  Og  the  giant  (see  Giants)  had  been  ren- 
dered helpless  by  being  caught  in  his  own  trap  (a 
huge  stone),  and  encouraged  him  to  slay  the  king 
(Tabari,  "Chroniques,"  transl.  Zotenberg,  i.  391). 
Gabriel  was  also  the  messenger  that  announced  to 
David,  who  would  not  be  consoled  on  account  of 
his  sin,  that  God  had  forgiven  him.  It  was  Gabriel 
who  gathered  all  the  demons  from  their  various 
haunts,  bringing  them  to  Solomon,  their  new  master 
(Kazwini,  i.  351  et  seg.). 

In  another  account  (Al-Kisa'i's  "Histories  of  the 
Prophets"  i  the  birds  are  assembled  l>\  Gabriel  to  do 
homage  to  Solomon.  It  was  he  who  brought  Solo 
mon's  magic  signet-ring  from  paradise,  with  the  in- 
scription "La  Allah  ilia  Allah  wa-Mubammad  Rasul 
Allah";  the  ring  had  once  belonged  to  Adam.  This 
event  took  place  on  a  Friday,  the 27th day  of  Muhar- 
ram.  Gabriel's  feats  are  also  preserved  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  Moriscos  (see  Griinbaum, 
"Gesammelte    Aufsfltze   zur    Sprach-   und  Sagen 

kunde").      Gabriel  acted   as  notary  at    the  wedding 

of  Adam  and  Eve  (comp.  Gen.  It.i.     He  induced 
Abraham  to  take  Elagar  to  wife.     He  substituted 
the  mm  for  Isaac  on  Moriah,  and  bade  Abraham  de- 
sist from  his  purpose  of  sacrificing  his  son.     He  an- 
nounced to  Sarah  the  birth  of  Isaac.      Joseph,  while 
in   prison,  was  instructed  by  Gabriel 
Intercedes    that  in  the  absence  of  water  he  might 
for  Isaac,     use  sand  to  perform   his  ritual  ablu- 
tions.   In  the  "  Legendas  de  .lose,  Hijo 
de  Jacob  "  ( isssi  Gabriel  is  mentioned  as  protecting 
Joseph  when  tempted  by  Potiphar's  wife,  the  angel 
assuming  tl»-  guise  of  Joseph's  father.    Thisoccura 
also  in  i  he  works  of  Arabic  authors  (Tabari,  Zamakh- 
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shari  i  Joseph  scoat,  aci  ording  to  Zamakhshari  aud 
Baidawi,  »;h  a  present  from  Gabriel,  who  had 
woven  it  of  celestial  silk  for  Abraham  when  lie  was 
about  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace;  Abraham  had 
given  it  in  Isaac;  Isaac  to  Jacob,  who  bound  it  like 
an  amulet  round  Joseph's  neck.  Gabriel  appeared 
before  Joseph,  unrolled  it.  and  clothed  him  with  it. 
Gabriel,  by  telling  a  little  child  in  a  cradle  to  arise 
anil  testify  in  Joseph's  favor,  established  the  1 it 
innocence  when  accused  by  Potiphar'swife.  Joseph 
was  i"  pi  ison  si  i  li  m  as  <  labrii  1  infoi  med 
him,  In-  had  pul  more  faith  in  men  than  in  God.  Ac- 
cording to  th imental  n  .  I  labriel  prevented  Jo- 
seph from  writing  to  his  father  because  Jacob  was  to 
be  punished  for  a  former  trifling  sin  (comp.B.E  50 

Bibliography :  Zamakbsbarl,  Al-Kashahaf,  I.  passim;  Tabarl, 
i  hrontouc*,  French  transl.  "f  Zotenberg,  I.  Il  <'  seq.i  11.29, 
.',•_',  824.  380;  Has'udI,  /-■..  PrairienaVOr,  ed  Barbli  rde  Mey- 
nard,  i  il,  74,  i ;  Iv.  23,  183,  149;  ri.  m;  vn.  52  55;  Abulfeda, 
Annate*,  ed.  J.  Retake,  I.  28,  Copenhagen.  1789;  D'Her- 
belot.  Biblinthequi  Oriental  ;  W.  Mini.  Lift  nj  Mo- 
hammed,  pp.  52.78,  London,  ls77:  Radfger,  in  Erscb  and 
Graber,  Encyt .  Bectlon  I.,  part 52,  p.  ?i»;  llui'iies.  Dictionary 
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GABRIEL,  B.  JUDAH    LOW. 

Q  U3RI1   I.    1.1  N    JUDAH   LBW. 

GABRIEL  BEN  JUDAH  OF  VITRY :  [tal- 
ian  physician ;  nourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  name  seems  to  indicate  thai  hewasanative  of 
Vitry,  France,  but  Gross  (" Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  197) 
tliinUs  that  "Vitry"  here  Btands  for  "Vittoria"  in 
Italy.  In  1580  he  lived  a1  Sienna,  in  1552-63  in 
Castro.  Gabriel  ben  Judah  translated  into  Hebrew 
several  medical  works.  The  "I.ikkute  Refu'ot," 
translated  bj  Gabriel  ben  Judah  of  Vitry(see  Ben- 
iacob,  "Ozar  ba-Sefarim,"  |i  266),  is  supposed  by 
chneider  ("Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  782)  to  be  ideu 
tii.il  \sitli  the  Bans*  N13D,  a  Bebrew  translation  of 
luld  of  Villanova's  "Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis," 
credited  (erroneously?)  to  Gabriel  of  Milhaud.  A 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Neubauer,  "  I  at. 
Bodl,  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  2816, 3)  contains  the  follow 
ingi  im  Gabriel's  translations  and  noti 

■  polishing  of  precious  stones;  (2)  299  from  the 

"Sefer  lia  Ehad"  of  Urn  Ezra;  (3 m  the  workof 

the   Roman    physician    Nicolao;  (4)  fi  im  the  book 
"Ya'ar  Hadash"  and  from  Bieronymus  Cardai 
mi  the  d    -  !       of  I  lie  inner  parts  of  the  body,  quo 
ting  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Al  Razi,  and  Ibn  Zuhr. 

BlBMOORAPnT:  Gross,  •  pp.   197,  345;  Bteln- 

Ider,  //■  br.  Uebt  rs.  pp.  i 

M    Sel. 

GABRIEL  OF  MILHAUD:  French  physician 
and  translate]  ;  flourished  in  the  second  balf  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Be  translated,  in  1588,  under 
the  title  "Mebo  Arnabat,"  Arnauld  of  Villam 

rtationon  Bippocratcs'  maxim  "Arslonga,  vita 
Neubauer,  "Cat  Bodl.  Bebr.  MSS."  No, 
2183,  ,  i  It  was  annotated  by  the  trail  latoi  extracts 
n  by  Steinschneider  in  tin- 
Munich  Catalogue  (p.  95)  Steinschneider  (Cat.  Mu- 
nich,  p.  206)  identifies  Gabriel  with  Gabriel  Cohen 
nf  l.uiii-1,  n  Im  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  work  i  Neu- 
bauer, Hi.  No  1285  at  identification  doubted  by 
Ni  nbaner  and  Gross. 

Bibliooraphy:  N'-iiii r.  lii  7.'.  F...I.  Ix.  218;  Steinschneider, 

In  \  in  in. -a  'a  .1 1 .  in.  il.  93, 97 ;  Idem,  Bebr.  Uebei     p.  782  ; 

ss,  QaUia  -I "-'" " '.-.  p,  844. 

I.  Bh. 


GABRIEL  B.  REUBEN  ISRAEL  HA- 
KOHEN.     See   Kims.   G  u;i:n  i. 

GABRILOVITCH,  OSSIP :  Russian  pian 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  Fi  b.  i  1878  Whi  nonly  four 
years  old  In-  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  lor  music, 
and  before  In-  bad  reached  the  age  nf  ten  he  entered 
the  Si  Petersburg  Conservatoriuin.  his  lirsi  master 
being  Anton  Rubinstein.  When  about  eleven  he 
played  n  Mozart  concerto  with  orchestral  accom 
paniraent,  and  at  sixteen  had  taken  all  the  Conser- 
vatm  in  in  prizes  for  which  he  was  eligible.  Be  then 
1894),  al  Rubinstein's  suggestion,  went  in  Vienna 
tostudyunder  Leschetizky,  withwhomhe  remained 
fur  two  years,  performing  at  concerts  in  Gratz, 
\  ii-iin.i,  ami  Berlin.  Later  he  stinlinl  composition 
under  Navratil. 

In  the  winter  ol  L900  01  Gabrilovitch  visited  the 
United  Stair-,  and  on  his  return  in  Europe  per- 
formed in  London  I  Richter concerts),  Germany,  Aus- 
tria (Vienna  Philharmonic  concerts),  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  lie  then  made  several  tours  in  Rus- 
sia,  and  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris, 
where  be  appeared  with  all  the  principal  orchestras. 
In  the  autumn  of  1902  he  again  went  to  the  United 
States,  inaugurating  his  tour  bj  a  performance  at 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  musical  festival. 

Gabrilovitch  possesses  a  line  technique,  ami  pro- 
duces a  t.mc  remarkable  fur  it-  breadth  and  volume. 

Bui  he  has  bis  powers  well  under  control ;  ami  while 

traces  of  the  influence  of  his  mentor,  Rubinstein,  are 

naturally  to  In-  found  in  his  playing,  he  renders  »  iih 
equal  ability  ami  feeling  such  widely  differing  com- 
positions as  Tschaikowski's  concerto  in  B  Hat  minor 
and  that  ol'  l.iszt  in  E  Hat.  Among  Gabrilovitch's 
compositions  are:  "Caprice-Burlesque";  a  gavot; 
•■  Petite  Serenade  " :  and  "  Melodic  Orientale.'' 
11.  r.  A.   P. 

GAD:  1.  The  seventh  of  Jacob's  sons,  the  first- 
born of  Zilpah,  himself  the  father  of  seven  sons  (Gen. 
xxx.  in.  11;  xlvi.    l'i;  Num.  xxvi.  15  etseq  '      The 
means  "  |  good  |  fortune." 

2.  Biblical  Data  :  Tribe  descended  from  Gad, 
the  seventh  son  of  Jacob,  [nthedeseri  it  wascred 
iie.l  with  40,000  imn  able  to  bear  arms  (Num.  \:i  1  it 
seq.,  ii.  15,  xxvi.  18).  Rich  in  flocks,  it  occupied,  with 
Keu  inn  ami  half  nf  Mauasseh,  the  district  I  i  t  i  if  the 
Jordan  once  belonging  to  the  kings  nf  Beshbon  ami 
Bashanand  partly  settled  by  Ammonites(Num.xxxii. 

I.  29,  :;::;  Deut.  iii.  12,  l*:  Josh.  xiii.  25).  Bence 
the  "  land  ol  I  lad  1 1  Sam.  xiii.  ;  i,  on  the  Jabbok 
(="  brook  of  Gad  " ;  11  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  see  Gilead) 

i.mong  its  cities  were  Ramoth,  Jaezer,  Aroer,  Dibon 
(Num.  \x\ii.  :'. I  et  seq. ;  Deut.  iv.  48;  Josh.  \\.  8) 

Cail  was  a  warlike  tribe,  ami   took   pari  in  tin-  con 

quest  nf  the  Iran    ,1 1 n i l.i nie  region    (Gen.  xlix.  19; 

I I,  ni  xxxiii.  20,  -'1 ;  Num.  \\\ii.  6  etseq.).  Among 
David's  men  at  Adullam,  Gad  was  well  represented 
1 1  eh. mi,  xii.  8;  I  Sam.  wii.  I.  2).  Though  Gad  at 
Brsl  n  maim  il  loj  ,il  in  I  sh  boshi  th,  it  lati  r  trans 
ferred  its  allegiance  to  David  ill  Sam.  ii.  8  etseq., 
w  ii  -.'  i  etseq  i  .I  roboam built  the  fortress  Penuel 
to  keep  the  men  nf  i  lad  in  check  1 1  Kings  xii. 
25),  Later,  under  I  zziah  and  Jotham,  Gad  was 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Judab  1 1  Chron.  v,  16; 
comp.  Schroder,   "K.   B."  ii    27)      The  Ammonites 
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to  have  ultimately  reconquered  the  territory  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xlix.  1).  h   ,rn' 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Gad  was  born  on 

the  tenth  of  Heshwan,  and  lived  L25  years(Ex.  R.  i. 
KEfel).  Hewascalled«Gad" after tlieman- 
na.  which  was  like  coriander  <M;  Ex. R. «.«.).  Be- 
cause of  his  great  strength  he  was  not  presented^ 
joZhtoPhfraoh.lestthelattershouldappomthim 
Pf\is  guards  (Gen.  R.xcv.  4).  Foreseeing  that 
to ^  child  -en  of  Gad  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  Jacob  ordered  that  in  carrying  his 
Wer  Gad  should  walk  on  the  southern  side,  whence 

■  c.ulle  the  beneficent  rains  and  fructifying  dew  (Num. 
STffi  12)  The  tribe  of  Gad  occupied  the  southern 
sideofthecampalso(Num.R.J.c.).  They  were  neigh- 
b^s  of  Korah  because,  like  him,  they  were  quar  el- 
some  Their  standard  was  of  red  and  black  with  a 
camp  painted  on  it  (Num.  R.  ii.  6)  According ,  o 
om  the  name  of  Gad  was  inscribed  on  the  agate  m 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  («  Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalah,"  p.  13),  according  to  others  on  the  ligure 
Samuel  Zarza,  "Mekor  Hayyim"  to  Ex.  xxv.n.), 
while  others  declare  it  to  have  been  cut  on  the  ame- 
thyst which  has  the  virtue  of  infusing  martial ir 

,„:,.,,.;,.  K   zxxviii.;BaliyabenAsher'scommen. 
tfry  adloc).    ThetribeofGadisblamedforhaving 
Sen  the  "other  side"  of  the  Jordan   the  verse 
-Rfches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt 
(Ecel    v    10)  being  applied  I  i  them  (Gen.  R  1.  11). 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Jordan  ami  saw  the  fer- 
ity of  the  land,  they  said :  "One  handful  of  en- 
ioyment  on  this  side  is  better  than  two  on  the  othe 
Lev.  R.  iii.  1).     However,  because  they  crossed  the 
iver  to  help  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine  just  as  Simeon  did  when  he  took  his  sword  and 
warred  against themen of  Shechem,  they  werefound 

worthy  to  follow  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  saenfices 
on  t.he  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle 
I  \um  R.  xiii.  19).  Moses  was  buried  in  the  territory 
,,,  Gad(Sotah  13b;  Yalkut,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  p 
961).  According  to  some,  Elijah  was£  descendant 
ofGad(Gen.R.lxxi.).  The  tribes  of  (fed  and  Reu- 
ben were  the  first  that  went  into  exile  (Lam.  K.  i.  0). 

I.  Bk. 

E.    G.    11. 


Critical  View:  The  inscription  on  the  Moabite 

Stone  1  10  reports  that "  the  man  of  Gad  had  dwell 
since  days  of  old  in  the  land  of  Ataroth;  then  the 
King  of  Israel  built  for  himself  Ataroth.  Accord 
in.,.  to  this,  the  Moabites  distinguished  between  Cad 
aifd  [srael,  regarding  the  former  as  old  inhabitants 
of  the  parts  easl  of  tin  .Ionian.  The  same  notion 
thai  Gadis  nol  of  pure  Israelitish  stock  underlies  the 
Biblical  genealogy  of  the  tribe's  eponym.  He  is 
the  son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid,  not  a  full 
brother  to   Reuben  and  the  other  northern  tribes. 

The  geographical  notes  on  Gad  are  for  the  sane' rea- 
son diverse  and  divergent.  The  city  of  Dibon  is 
designated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45  as  belonging  to  Gad 
,  ataroth  and  Aroer  in  Num.  xxxii.  Uetseg  I, 
bul  in  Josh.  xiii.  15  et  eeq-  this  same  territoiy,  north 
of  tie-  Unon.  belongs  to  Reuben.  The  boundaries 
of  Gad  in  Jos],,  xiii.  24-27  (P)  are  also  different. 
These  and  other  discrepancies  show  a  wide  lati- 
tude and  indeflniteness  in  the  use  of  "Gad  as  a 
territorial  designation      Gilead  sometimes  includes 


Gad  (among  other  passages  see  Judges  v.  17),  though 
at  times  it  denotes  a  country  north  of  Gad,  and  again 
a  country  south  of  Jaazer  (II  Sam.  xxiv .5 ;  Josh 
xiii  24  et  m  )■  These  Eact9  seem  to  indicate  that 
-Gad"  was  originally  the  name  of  a  nomadic  tnbe 
and  was  thenapplied  to  the  territory  which  this  tribe 

passed  over  and  settled  in.     The  gradua  ex  ens  on 
of  the  use  of  the  name  shows  on  the  whole  that  th« 

tribe  coming  from  the  south  pushed  on  steadily 
northward  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  comp.  I  Chron.  v.  n, 
in,  The  territory  was  never  secure  from  invasion 
and  attacks.  To  the  south  it  was  exposed  to  the 
Moabites,  to  the  north  to  the  Ammeans  from  Damas- 
cus and  later  to  the  Assyrians.  Tlglath-mleser  IH. 
annexed  this  region  about  733-732b.c.,  and  enslaved 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  (II  Kmgsxv.  80;  I  Chron. 
,26)  Ezekiel  assigns  to  Gad  the  southern  bound- 
ary in  his  territorial  scheme  (Ezek.  xlvm.  27  28). 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  name  of  the 
tribe  is  derived  from  Gad.  the  god  of  luck.  ^    & 

3  A  prophet,  "the  seer  of  David."  The  first 
appearance  of  Gad  occurred  when  David  took  ref_ 
uge  from  Saul  in  a  stronghold  in  Mizpeh  oi  Moab 
(I  Sam.  xxii.5).  Gad  advised  him  to  leave  it  for 
Ue  forest  of  Hareth.  He  reappeared  late  in  he 
life  of  David,  after  the  latter's  numbering  of  the 
, (,  giving  him  the  choice  of  one  of  three  punish- 
es, oneofwhich  God  wasabout  to  inflictupon  the 

jews (II  Sa.„.  xxiv.  It-It,  1  Chron.  xxi. 9-13).     At- 
tached to  the  royal  house,  Gad  was  called     David  s 

SPer"  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  I  Chron.  xxi.  9)      He  also 

wrote  a  1 k  of  the  acts  of  David  (ib.  xxix  29 )   and 

Listed  in  arranging  the  musical  service  of thehouse 
of  God  (II  Chron   xxix.  25).  M-  St-L. 

4.  Name  of  the  god  of  fortune,  found  in  Isa 
Kv  11,  along  with  Meni,  the  name  of  the  god  of 
destiny.      The  passage  refers  to  meals  or  leasts  held 

bY  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  in  honor  of  tnese  deities. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  Babylonian  divinity  of  the 
name  of  Gad.  but  Aramean  and  Arabic  equivalents 
show  that    the   same   god   was  honored   among  the 

other  leading  Semitic, pies,     The  root-verb  means 

«to  cut"  or  -to  divide."  Thence  comes  the  idea  of 
portioning  out,  which  is  also  present  in  the  word 
■•  Meni  "  the  name  of  the  kindred  deity. 

'••Cad"    is    perhaps    found  also  in  Gen.   XXX.    11. 

where  the  ketib  reading  means  "by  the  help  of 
,,„,,■-  the  exclamation  of  Leah  at  the  birth  of  Zil- 
,,,,,-sson.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  nar- 
rative arises  from  a  tradition  connecting  the  tribal 

:   i'^.e-lVit^llnu^if.     Ilowwid^sp-id 

the  cult  of  Gad,  or  Fortune,  was  m  the  old  Canaan 
itish  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  BaaL 
,!.,  -a  City  a.  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  a,  ,1 
«Migdal-gal"  in  the  territory  o^udah  Compare 
also  the  proper  names  "Gaddi"  and  "Gaddd  > 
totribesofManassehandZebulun(Num.x«ilO 
n)  A.t  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed  thai 
Gad  was  always  regaled  as  an  independent  deity. 
Tie  name  was  doubtless  originally  an  appellati  e 
meaning  "thepowerthat  allots."  Hence  any  of  the 
"eater   gods    supposed    to  favor  men   might    be 

fhoughtofasthegiverofg I  fort-u ne  *f  f?  w° £ 

si,i,., mI  under  thai  appellative.     It  is  possible  that 
Jujuer  may  have  been  the -Gad"  thus  honored. 
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Among  the   Arabs  tbe   planel  Jupiter  was  called 

"the  greater  Fortune,"  while  Venus  was  styled  "the 

lesser  Fortune."    if  the  same  usage  prevailed  in 

earlier  Semitic  'lavs  Meni  should  perhaps  also  be 

identified  with  Venus 

Qad,  the  god  ol  fortune,  is  frequently  invoked  in 

Talmudic  (magic)  formulas  of  g 1  will  and  wishi  - 

for  instance,  in   Shah   67b  ("Qad  eno  ella  leshon 

'abodat  kokabim  "  ;  comp.  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan  to 

Gen.  xx.  10,  11).     The  name  is  often  synonymous 

with  "luck"  (Yer.  Ned.  i\    38d;    Yer.  Shab.  xvi. 

15d).     Gad  is  the  patron  saint  « » l"  a  locality,  a  moun 

tain  (Hul.  40a),  of  an  idol  (Gen.  R.  lxiv.),  a  house, 

or  tin-  world  (Gen.  R.  lxxi.).     Hence  "luck"  may 

also  be  bad  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  26).     A  couch  or  bed  for 

this  jrod  of  fortune  is  iv f erred  to  in  Ned.  56a. 

Bibliography:  The  commentaries  ol  Delltzscb  and  Dulmann 
on  lea.lxv.  il;  Baetbgen,  Bettrflw  zur  Semitiachen  i;<h 
atonegesch.  pp.  76  et  ><</.;  Ejagarde.  Gtesammettc  AJbhand- 
iiiiiii-  a.  p.  16;  Idem,  Symmicta,  i.  *7:  Pinches,  in  Hastings, 
Diet.  BwU  :  Cbeyne,  In  Bncuc.  Bibl.  s.v.  Qad. 
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J.   F.    M.  C 


GADARA.-  Biblical  Data:  A  Hellenistic  city, 
sit  Main  I  southeast  of  the  Sea  oi  Qennesaret.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  and  afterward  given  to  Herod 
the  Great.  After  his  death  ii  became  a  free  city 
under  Roman  sovereignty  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  t, 
£4;  xv.  7,  §3;  xvii.  11,  §  4).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  liberation  the  Jews  attacked  the  heathen 
population,  which  act  was  goon  afterward  fiercely 
revenged  (Josephus,  "1$.  J."  ii.  18,  Ss  I,  5).  The 
site  of  this  city  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mukes, 
among  which  are  found  remains  of  theaters  and  a 
temple.  This  Gadara  is  often  identified  with  the 
Gadara  refined  to  by  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv.  7,  §  8) 
as  the  capital  of  Pi  rsea  Schlatter,  however,  is  right 
in  declaring  the  identification  unfounded,  and  refer- 
ring the  description  in  .1  use  phi  is  ("B.  J."  iv.  7,  §§  8 
<  i  teg.)  t"  the  southern  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Bibliography:  Schlatter^  Zur  Topographic  und  Qesch.  Pa- 
MM.  1883,  pp.  44  el  seo.;  SchOrer,  Qesch.  3d  ed.,11.  128  c( 

i    G.  n  F.  Bu. 

—  In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Talmudic 
equivalent  of  "Gadara"  is  "Qadar"  (TM);  situated 

<m  a  mountain,  it  was  oi f  the  stations  on  which 

Bres  were  lighted  to  announce  the  newi n.    At  its 

base  below  were  thermal  aprlngs.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  fortified  by  Joshua  ('Ar.  ix.  6),  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  important  school  (Ta'an.  20a). 
According  to  Midr.  Esth.  i.  2,  it  was  also  the  sent  of 
a  tribunal.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  certain  deci- 
sions im  the  Sabbath,  its  inhabitants  having  been 
permitted  to  walk  on  that  day  to  Hamtan  ("the 
springs")  and  to  return,  while  those  of  Hamtan 
wi  re  not  allowed  to  visit  Gadar  ('Er.  v.  7). 
Biblioqraphi  :  Neubauer,  O.  T.  pp.  848  et  tea. 

-  *■  V.   G.  II 

GADARENES  .  Inhabitants  of  Gadara,  known 
from  an  alleged  miracle  of  Jesus  i  Matt.  viii. ;  Mai  I. 

v.;    Luke  viii. )  in  which    he   transferred   the  demons 

afflicting  a  man  to  a  number  of  swine,  that  thereuj 

rushed  down  a  Bteep   hill   and    perished.      From    the 

readings  of  the  best  texts  and  from  the  unsuitabil 

ity  of  the  locality  around  Gadara  il  appears  thai  III 
proper  reading  slum  Id  lie  "  'ierasenes  "  and  the  pl.t.  e 

lot  aied  at  Karsa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi  So 
V.- 3.") 


mak.  mar  the  sea  ol  Galilee.     A  discussion  occui  red 

lulu, ,n    Professor   Huxley   and    Mr.  Gladsti in 

"The  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  1892 as  to  the  moral- 
ity of  the  act.  the  critical  questions  being  whether 
(1)  Gerasenes  were  .lews,  and  (2)  if  so.  was  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  keep  swine?  As  regards  the  first 
question,  it  would  appear  that  that  section  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  inhabit  id  by  pagans  in  the  first 
century,  and  Gerasa  is  at  any  rate  included  by 
SchOrer  among  the  Hellenistic  cities  ("Geschichte," 

ii.  141-1441.      As  lo  the  second  question,  there  is  no 

doubt  of  the  illegality,  from  a  ritual  point  of  view, 
of. lews  keeping  swine  (B.  1!  vii.  7).  The  Gemara 
on  the  passage  givesa  historical  foundation  for  the 
practise  in  the  times  of  Aristobulus. 

Bibliography:    Tin     Nineteenth   Century,    1892,   passim; 

eiiiviie.  Encye.  Bibl.  s.v.:    WGnscbe,  .v- "»    Beitrage  zur 

i:, hint,  i  mill  der  Evangelien  out  Talmud  ><"<t  Midraech. 

p.  119. 

E.    C.  J. 

GADEN,  STEPHAN  (DANIEL)  VON 
i  known  also  as  Danila  Yevlevich,  Danila  Ilyin, 
and  Danilo  Zhidovinov) :  Russian  physician  at  the 
court  of  Moscow  under  the  czars  Alexis  Mikhailovich 
and  Feodor  Aleksey  evich  ;  horn  in  Poland,  of  Jew- 
ish parents,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  :  killed  at  Moscow  during  the  first  uprising 
of  the  Stryeltzy  ("sharpshooters")  in  1682.  Von 
Gaden  was  sent  to  Moscow  from  Kiev  by  the  boyar 
Vassili  Vassilyevicli  Buturlin  in  1657.  Here  he  be- 
gan (1659)  his  career  as  a  barber-surgeon  ("feld- 

scher").     lie  was  s i  advanced  to  the  position  of 

surgeon,  with  a  salary  of  forty  rubles  per  annum  and 
a  monthly  allowance  of  live  rubles  for  board.  Ow- 
ing to  his  popularity  he  «as  appointed  by  the  czar 
as  assistant  physician  (April  I,  MOT),  and  as  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  (April  4,  1672).  Though  he  hud 
not  si  tidied  medicine  at  any  foreign  university,  he 
received  a  doctor's  diploma  from  the  czar,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  rubles 
per  annum  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  fifty  rubles. 

The  different  Dames  under  which  he  is  mentioned 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  repeatedly  changed 
his  religion — from  the  Jewish  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 

from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Lutheran,  finally 
entering  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

According  to  Kilburn,  Von  (laden  was  the  most 
popular  physician  at  the  court  of  Moscow:  "In 
Moscow  betinden  sicb  itziger  Zeil  5  Aerzteimd  Doc- 
tor Daniel  Jetlowitz,  dieser  wild  bci  Hole  am  meis- 

ten  gebraucht,  ist  ein  Jude  von  Qeburt,  wurde  her 
aach  Papistisch,  alsdann  (Svangelisch  und  itzo  ist  er 
Griechischer  Religion."  Besides  the  diploma,  Czar 
Alexis  granted  Von  Gaden  many  favors.  In  l(i(>9 
he  was  permitted  to  travel  to  Smolensk  (then  be- 
longing to  Poland)  to  see  his  mother,  a  privilege 
which  was  seldom  granted  to  foreigners.  (In  this 
occasion  the  czar    presented    him  with   sable   for  his 

wife      In   HiTti    his  brother-in-law,  Judah  (Egor 

Isayev).  arrived  in  Moscow,  and  in  1071  his  mother. 

Owing  to  Von  Gaden's  influence  the  number  of  Jews 

in  Moscow  increased  considerably.  They  settled  ill 
the  German  suburb.  Samuel  Collins,  another  phy- 
sician a  I  the  court  of  the  czar,  relates  that  "the  Jews 

have  for  some   lime  spread  very  rapidly  in  Moscow 

and  at  the  court,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  court 
phj  sician  of  Jewish  birth." 
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Among  Von  Gaden's  friends  was  the  boyar  Mai 
veyev  (the  only  enlightened  boyarof  thai  time,  with 
whom  Von  Gaden  used  to  read  books).  [1  was 
probably  owing  to  this  friendship  that  he  shared  the 
terrible  fate  of  his  protector.  After  the  death  of 
Czar  Feodor  Alekseyevich  (May  7.  1682)  the  Stry- 
eltzy  rose  against  the  boyars,  billing  among  others 
Naryshkin,  Yazykov,  and  Matveyev,  who  were  ac 
cused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  lifeof  the  czar, 
and  the  physicians  Von  Gaden  and  Gutmensch,  who 
were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  czar.  Both 
physicians  and  Gutmensch's  son  were  killed  in  a 
terrible  manner.  According  to  Sumarokov,  they 
were  taken  by  Hie  Stryeltzy  to  the  "Red  Place," 
spitted  on  lances,  and  hewed  to  pieces  with  axes. 
He  thinks  that  the  physicians  fell  victims  to  the 
haired  against  foreigners,  especially  Germans. 

Bibliography:  Rlchter,  Gesch.der  Medicin  in  Rumland.-ii. 
322-327,  and  supplement,  xlvli.  143 ;  Kilburger,  Kurzer  I  n- 
terricht-von  dem  Russischen  Handel,  etc.,  in  Buse-buurs 

\l,„i fiii-  ilic   Xeur   Historic  und  Geographic,  Ih.  Ml, 

Hamburg.' 1769;  Mayerbertt,  Vii|/«o<.'  c«  Mmcnyb,  p.  156, 
I.eyelen,  ltiss;  It,  is.  naeh  Nordt n.  p.  234.  Lelpsic,  1718;  Js- 
ttiriua  o  Yeinniiom  Zatochenii  Boyarina  Artamom  Mat- 
veueva  pp.  6-7,  St.  Petersburg.  1775;  Sumarokov.  Perm  i 
Qtavnu  Strueletzkt  Hunt.  p.  411.  St.  IVt.-rsbure.  17t;s:  \a.lr... 
Rossiskoi  IMorit,  I799,p.444;  Voltaire, Histoire *  I  Bmpm 
de  Russie  sous  Pierre-le-Grand,  p.  8a,  Amsterdam,  1761 
(VolUiire  writes  bv  mistake  "  VonRad,"  taking  Von  liaden  to 
be  a  Dutch  physician);  Ziegler,  TOulieher  Schauplatz  der 
Zeit.  1700,  p.  544 ;  Collins.  The  Present  State  oj  Russia. 
II.   R.  M'    R 

GADFLY:  Marginal  rendering  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Hebrew  ■•kerez "  (Jer  xlvi.  20), 
where  "destruction"  is  given  in  the  texts  of  both 
English  versions.  For  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
former  rendering,  now  generally  adopted,  see  the 
various  Hebrew  "lexicons  and  Bible  commentaries, 
and  Field,  "Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua?  Supersunt 
sive  Veterum  Interpret um  Gwecorum  in  Totum 
Vetns  Testanientum  Fragmeiita."  The  Septuagint 
has  o-timrnaua;  the  Vulgate  "stimulator."  Some, 
comparing  Micah  ii.  13,  have  suggested  " porez  " 
(invader)  instead  of  "kerez"  (Cheyne  and  Black, 
"Encyc.  Bibl."  ii.  1588),  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  a  textual  emendation. 

B.  G.   H.  "      " 

GAFFAREL    (GAFFARELLTJS),    JACOB: 

French  Christian  rabbinical  scholar;  born  at  Mannes, 
Provence,  1601;  died  at  Sigonce  1681.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  mysticism,  especially  of 
Hebrew  cabalistic-  works,  though  his  own  in  that 
field  are  unreliable.  He  wrote  "YomTHWH:  Hies 
Domini,  sive  de  Fine  Mundi  ex  Hebr.  Eliha  ben 
David  in  Lat.  Comers;  "  (1629);  and  "Index  Codi- 
cum  Cabhalisticorum  MSS.,  Quibus  Joann.  Pic. 
Mirandulauus  Comes Usus Est "  (1651).  During  one 
cif  his  numerous  journeys  he  met  at  Venice  (1633) 
Leon  Modena,  whose  "Historia  Dei  Riti  Ebraici," 
etc  ,  he  published  at  Paris  (1637),  without  the  con- 
si  ,,|  of  the  author,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  preface. 

Bi8i.ioon.Maiv:  Mlcbaud,  Btagraphte  UniverseUe,  tcf.sM.; 
snrn  ih  rKamtu  des  Rd6Mnf»mua.et<!.,p.l84,Breslau.,190B. 

D.  P.   B. 

GAGIN:  Rabbinical  family  of  Castilian  origin 
which  emigrated  to  Morocco  in  1 192,  and  in  the  eight 
eenth  century  to  Palestine.  Theoldcst  knownmem 
ber  of  this  family  is  Hayyim  Gagin,  who  about 
1492  left  Castile  and  settled  in  Morocco.  He  was 
the- author  of  "'E?  Havvim,"  in  which  work   he-  re- 


counts his  dissensions  from  his  rabbinical  contempo- 
raries. The  following  are  the  more  important  mean 
hers  living  in  the  nineteenth  and  present  centuries 

Abraham  Gagin:  Son  of  Solomon  Moses  llai 
Gagin;  now  living  in  Jerusalem.  With  his  brother 
Isaac  he  is  joinl  author  of  "El  Cuento  Maravilloso" 
(Jerusalem.  1SSC),  a  collection  of  moral  stories  in 
Jiickco  Spanish,  with  rabbinic  characters. 

Bibliography:  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'alnt  H-Shelomoh,  pp.32,  :tT ; 

KayserlinK,  Bilii.  Bsp.-Part.-Jud.  p.  4S. 


M.    PR, 

Hayyim  Abraham  Gagin:  Chief  rabbi  of 
Jerusalem;  died  in  that  city  May  10,  1848.  He 
wrote:  "Minhah  Tehorah,"  novelise  on  the  treatise 
Menahot  (Saloniea,  1825);  "I.lukke  Hayyim."  re- 
sponsa  (Jerusalem,  1842)  He  edited  and  wrote 
the  prefaces  to  "Sefer  ba-Takkanol  »  (ih  1842);  the- 
"Dibre  Shalom"  of  R.  A.  Mizrahi  {ib.  1843);  the 
"  Kedushat  Yom-Tob"  of  Yom-Tob  Algazi  I  si,  1843); 
■■  Kontres  Emet  me-Erez  Tizmah."  a  defense,  by  Z. 
II.  Lehren  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  Amsterdam  com 
mittee  at  Jerusalem  against  charges  of  mismanage 
mint  in  the  distribution  of  the  "halukkah"  (Am 
sterdam). 

Hayyim  Palagi  v.  rote  a  dirge  on  Gagin's  death 

Bibliography:   Luncz.  Jerusalem,  1.   LO;   Fuenn,   Keneset 

Yitmel.  p.  347:  A.  Havvim  Pala«i,  Arzot  ho-lhuniim.  hom- 
ily No.  5    Zedner.  fat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  263. 

M.   Ski.. 

Isaac  Gagin:  Son  of  Solomon  Moses  Hai  Gagin  ; 
now  residing  in  Jerusalem  Joint  author  with 
his  brother  Abraham  Gagin  of  "El  Cuento  Mara 
villoso." 

Solomon  Moses  Hai  Gagin  (known  also  under 
his  initials  n  p  t')  ■"  Son  of  Hayyim  Abraham  Gagin  . 
he  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  published  two  Hebrew  works  (1) 
"Yism'ah  Leb,"  rcsponsa.  and  (2)  "  Saniah  Libbi." 
sermons!  Hazan.  "  Ila-Ma'alot  li  Shelomoh,  p.  321. 

M.  F« 

GAGNIER,  JOHN:  French  Christian  Oriental 
ist;  born  at  Paris  about  1670;  died  at  Oxford  March 
2,  1740.  Gagnier devoted  himself  early  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages,  particularly  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic-.  For  a  short  time  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
communion,  he  later  embraced  Protestantism,  and 
wrote  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  the  title  "L'Eglise  Homainc  Convainc  ue  de 
Depravation,  d'Idolatrie  et  d'Antichristianisme " 
(The  Hague,  1706)  In  1717  Gagnier  became  pro 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  Among  his  writings  were:  a  paper  on 
Samaritan  medals,  in  "Journal  de  Trevaux,"  1705; 
a  Latin  translation  of  "  Vosippon,"  Oxford,  1706;  and 
tables  for  the  conjugation  of  Hebrew  verbs,  ib.  1710 
He  contributed  much  information  about  Bodleian 
Hebrew  manuscripts  to  Wolf  for  his  "Bibliothcca 

Hcbraa  " 

Bibliography  :   Larousse.    Dicttonnalre   Universel;  Stein- 
BCbnelder,  Cot.  Bodl.,  col.  896. 

,  M.  ski.. 

GAI,  SOLOMON:  Italian  scholar  and  Hebraist; 

born  at    Mantua  HiOO;  died  there  Aug..  1688.     Gai 
is   chiefly  known  as  the   correspondent  and  friend 
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of  Johannes  Biixtorl  thi  Younger.  In  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Buxtori  from  Mantua  (Nov.  6, 
Gai  declared  that,  owing  to  the  war,  he  had 
emigrated  to  Botzen  a  town  in  Tyrol,  where  lie  bad 
become  this  tutor  of  the  two  sons  of  a  rich  man  named 
Jacob  Mora  is  At  Botzen  he  studied  German,  and 
after  a  staj  of  five  y<  ars  and  a  half  returned  to  Man 
tua.  It  was  Buxtorf's  Latin  translation  of  the 
"Mnn-li"  which  won  Gai's  admiration.  Attribu- 
the  translation  to  Buxtorf  the  Elder,  Gai  wrote 
to  the  sons  Latin  letter  (Aug.  6,  1687)  full  of  ex 
pressions  ol  admiration  for  the  father.  Buxtorf  un 
deceived  Gai,  telling  him  thai  he  himself  was  the 
translator,  and  sent  him  his  dissertation  "Diatribe" 
as  a  present  <  lai  wrote  to  him  another  letter  in 
Latin,  with  a  Hebrew  introduction  (Noy  6,  1637) 
drawing  his  attention  t"  certain  works  which  had 
not  come  t<'  Buxtorf's  knowledge  Buxtorf  suhse 
atly  commissioned  <  lai  t"  purchase  Hebrew  books 

for  him.     Gai  insisted  particularly ibtaining  from 

Buxtorf  his  lexicons,  as  he  himself  contemplated 
writing  a  lexicon  in  collaboration  with  a  cleric  to 
whom  he  was  giving  Hebrew  lessons 

Bibliography  .  KayBerltng,  In  R.  /■.'. ./.  xiii.  381  et  seq. 

i     i  M    Ski.. 

GAILLAC  (Latin.  Galliacum) :  Small  town 
in  the  department  of  Tarn,  Frame;  mentioned  as 
p^Xj  in  the  Responsa  (No.  17) of  Nissimben  Reuben 
Gerundi.  .lews  were  living  there  as  early  as  the 
thirteen!  ha  ntury,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  both 
of  Count  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  and  of  the  Abbol  o) 
In  1266  i  dispute  arose  between  the  count 
and  the  abbot  regarding  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews, 
ibbot  as  seignior  claiming  a  part,  of  them.  On 
July  19,  1269,  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  renewed  the 
regulations  of  the  Lateran  Council,  under  which  the 
Jews  within  his  territory  were  obliged  1"  wear  the 
badge  (a  wheel)  on  the  outside  of  tlnir  garments. 
.  however,  could  purchase  exemption  there 
from.  In  1291  bting  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  the  Bum 
i<i  be  paid  by  each  of  the  prominent  Jews  in  the 
chal's  dominions  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers 
The  Jews  of  Gaillac,  "Abbraye  t  \  braham]  and  his 
brother,"  were  taxed  20  livres,  as  "the king's  Jews." 
The  community  of  Gaillac  was  wiped  oul  :ii  the 
time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Pastoureaux  I  bi'20). 

Bibmooraphv  :   solge    !  dv   Languedne,  pp.  22. 33, 

286;  Dom  Valsette,  HMotri  dv  Lanauedoc,  tv.  186 ;  R.E.J. 
111.216 

O.  S     K. 

GAJO.  MAESTRO  (ISAAC  BEN  MOR- 
DECAI) :  Physician  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  oi  Boni- 
fare  \'  1 11.  a  i  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur)  For 
him  Nathan  of  Cento  translated  into  Hebrew  an 
Arabic  work  by  'Ammar  ii>n  Ali  al  Mausili  on  the 
.I  diseases  of  the  eye.  Gajo  was  held  in  greal 
•  i  i  in  by  the  physicians  Zerahiah  ben  Bhealtiel 
Men  ami  Hillel  b.  Samuel  "i  Verona  The  latter 
wrote  t"  Gajo  two  long  letters  (see  "  Hemdah  Genu 
zah."  pp.  is  '.*'.')  mi  the  dispute  concerning  Maimon 
Ides'  doctrines,  which  Gajo  followed  with  interest 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Gr&tZ,  '.'.  ft  ft.  3d  ed  .  fit,  180,  185;  \  ■  ■  L'  i  - 1  >  I  •  1 1 1 
ii ii< l  Rleger,  <■•  >i  ft  di  I  Judi  n  In  Rom,  i   ::v:  284. 

i.  M.    Si  i 

GALANTE :  Jewish  family  which  flourished  at 
tin-  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in   Rome, 


and  tin-  head  "f  which,  Mordecai,  was  a  Spanish 
exile  of  the  Angel  family.  His  courteous  manners 
wiin  for  him  from  tin-  Roman  nobles  tin'  surname 
" Galantuomo "  (gentleman),  a  name  which  tin-  lam 
ily  retained.  About  this  time  the  tamih  settled 
in  Palestine,  where  ii  produced  authors  and  other 
celebrities.  M    Fr. 

The  Galante  pedigree  is  as  follows: 

St,  im> 

MordeiMl  i. ahum-  1 1540) 

I 
Moses  (15811  Abraham 


Jedldlab    11608    Abraham     Jonathan 

I 
Daupbter  On.  Solomon  Levy  m  Smyrna! 

Abraham  ben  Mordecai  Galante  (Ang'elo): 
Italian  cabalist;  born  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  died  1560.  Abraham,  like 
his  father  and  his  brother  \l"srs,  rabbi  of  Safed, 
is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
high  character  \\  ho  l<  d  a  holy  life  (romp.  "  Kab  ha 
Yashar."  ch.  w  i  He  was  tin-  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "Kin'at  Srtarim."  a  commentary  on 
Lamentations,  based  upon  the  Zohar;  itwasedited 
by  his  son  Samuel  in  the  collection  "KlolBokim" 
(Venice,  1589);  "Terah  Yakar,"  a  commentary  on 
tin-  Zohar,  the  hist  part  ol'  which  (Genesis)  was  ab- 
breviated by  Abraham  Azulai  and  included  in  his 
u  Zohore  Hammah " ;  "Zekul  Abot,"  a  commentary 
on  the  sayings  of  tin-  Fathers,  mentioned  by  liana 
niah  of  Monselice  in  his  commentary  on  the  "Phis'- 
Shirali  "  Galante  was  also  the  author  of  halakicde 
cisions,  which  arc  still  extant  in  manuscript  Being 
wealthy,  he  erected  a  splendid  mausoleum  over  tin 
tomb  nf  Simon  ben  Vohai  at  Moron,  which  is  siill 
admired 

BIBLIOORAPHT  !    A/lllal.    Slum    hn  I ,.  dol  mi .  B.V.;    Ml'hat'l,  Or 

hii-IJfiiniiin.  p. 89;  Orient.  Lit.  vi.  :;tr.  Vogelsteln  and  !!"■ 
ger,  Qesch.  >i<  i  Judi  n  in  Rom,  p.  86. 

k.  I     Br 

Mordecai  Galante:  Chief  rabbi  of  Damascus; 
died  in  1781;  author  of  "Qedullat  Mordekai, "  a 
collection  "I  sermons  preserved  in  manuscript 
at    Damascus  (Hazan,  "Ha-Ma'alot    li-Shelomoh," 

I'   50) 

M    Fn. 

Moaes  Galante  (the  Elder):  Son  of  Mordecai; 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ,  died 
at  Safed  1608.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Caro 
and  was  ordained  by  him  when  hut  twent]  two 
years  of  age.  He  wrote:  sermons  for  a  wedding, 
for  Passover,  and  for  a  thanksgiving  servii  e,  printed 
with  the  younger  Obadiah  Bertinoro's  commen 
tary  on  Esther  (Venice,  1585);    "Miftah  ha-Zohar," 

index  of   Biblical    passages    found    in    I  In-  Zohar  and 

additions  from  old  manusi  ripts  (so  1566) ;  "  lyhillai 
>  a'akob,"  cabalistic  commentary  on  Ecclcsiastes  [ib 
1577  78) ;  Responsa,  «  ith  additions  by  his  son  Jedi- 
diahi/'.    1608) 

Bin k  \ian  :  Btelnscbnelder,  Oat.  /('»».:  A/ulul.  8hi  m  hn 

OediiUm. 
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Moses  Galante  (tin-  Younger)  :  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  grandson  of  Moses  Galante  the  Elder;  born  1621; 
died  al  Jerusalem  Feb.  4.  1689.  He  wrote:  "Zebah 
hi  shclainini."  a  harmonization  of  contradictory  Bib 
lical  passages  and  of  Biblical  with  Talmudical  state 
in. nt s  (edited  by  his  grandson  .Muses  Hagis,  Am- 
sterdam, 1707-08),  and  "  Korban  Hagigah,"  balakic 
and  cabalistic  novelise  (Venice,  1 T 1 4  >.  He  was  called 
{JO  with  reference  to  the  initials  of  his  name.  Some 
.it  his  responsa  are  found  in  the  works  of  contem- 
poraries, and  a  volume  of  his  responsa  exists  under 
the  title  "  Kiel  ha-Magen,"  but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished,    lli/ckiah  da  Silva  was  among  his  dis<  iples. 

Bibliography  :  steinschneider,  Cat.  n<«ll.  s.v.:  Azulai,  Shi  m 
ha-Gedolim. 

D. 

Moses  Galante  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Damascus :  died 
L806:  son  of  Mordecai  Galante.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Berak  Mosheh,"  responsa,  Leghorn,  1789  (Ha- 
zan,  "  Ha-Ma  alot  li-Shelomoh  "). 

D.  M.  Fk. 

GALATIA :  An  inland  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
and.  after  25  B.C.,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  was  a  Jewish  settlement  there,  which  may  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  sent 
many  Jewish  families  to  Asia  Minor  as  colonists. 
A  proof  of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Galatia,  accord- 
ing to  many,  is  given  by  an  edict  of  Augustus, 
which,  according  to  Josephus  ("Ant."  xvi.  6,  §  2), 
was  published  in  Ancyra,  the  metropolis  of  Galatia. 
But  the  reading  of  the  word  "Ancyra"  is  doubtful. 
A  bitter  proof  may  be  had  from  some  inscriptions 
found  in  Galatia  relating  to  Jews  ("C.  I.  G."  No. 
4129;  "  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,"  vii. 
1883;  eomp.  "R.  E.  J."  x.  77).  R.  Akiba,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  great  traveler,  speaks  of  "  Galia  " 
(NvJ)i  which  is  generally  identified  with  "Galatia" 
(H.  H.  26a).  A  teacher  named  Menahem  is  said  to  have 
come  from  "Galia"  (Tosef.,  'Er.  viii. ;  Tosef.,  Ber. 
iv.  4;  Ket.  60a).  The  chief  proof,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  Jews  in  Galatia  is  the  fact Ihat  St.  Paul 
sent  thither  a  general  epistle  known  as  the  "Epistle 
to  the  Galatians."  There  is  a  strong  disagreement 
among  scholars  as  regards  the  parts  of  Galatia  where 
these  correspondents  of  St.  Paul  lived.  The  older 
opinion  was  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  north 
em  cities  of  Galatia.  but  recent  scholars,  especially 
Professor  Ramsay,  hold  that  they  lived  in  cities  of 
South  or  New  Galatia,  which  are  actually  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  progress  of  Chris 
tianity  in  Galatia.  however,  may  explain  the  fact 
that  the  .lews  of  this  province  are  never  heard  of  in 
■  later  history.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the 
"Galatians"  of  I  Mace.  viii.  2  anil  II  Marc.  viii.  20 
were  (hulls. 

Bibliography:  Cbeyne  and  Blink,  Encyc.  Bfl>Z.;  Neubauer, 
'.'.  T.  p.  317;  Schurer,  Oeech.  iil.  17;  I.ightfoot.  EpistU  t" 
QcUatiam,  [ntroduction ;    w.  m.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  "f  Pterygia,  i  ii»-.r .  I  gen. 
•'  M.  Sc. 

GALATZ.    See  Rumania. 

GALBANTJM.     See  INCENSE;  Si-ices. 

GAL'ED.      See  Gil, i   mi 

GALEN  (GALENUS  CLAUDIUS):  Greek 
physician    and     philosopher;     born    at    I'ergamus, 


Mysia,  about  131;  died  about  2011.  Eclipsed  by 
those  of  Aristotle,  Galen's  philosophical  works  were 
nut  held  in   high  esteem  by  the  .lews.      Maimonides 

eites  them  only  when  tiny  an-  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views,  as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
impossibility    of    proving    the   eternity    of    matter 
("  Moreh  Nebukim,"  ii.   15).      Once  lie  severely  criti- 
cizes Galen,  declaring  that  outside  the  field  of  med- 
icine he  is  no  authority  ("  Pirke  Mosheh,"  xxv. ),  this 
stricture   being    called   forth  by   the 
His  Phi-      following    utterance     by    Galen    con- 
losophy      corning  the  Mosaic  conception  of  the 
Criticized    omnipotence  of  God:    "The  difference 
by  Mai-      between  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
monides.      Moses   is   this:     In  order  that  matter 
may   be    put    in  order  it  suffices  for 
Moses  that  God  should  wish  matter  to  be  arranged. 
He  believes  that  everything  is  possible  with  God, 
even  the  conversion  of  ashes  into  a  horse  or  an  ox  ; 
while  we  believe  that  there  exist  things  with  which, 
being  naturally  impossible,  God  does  not  interfere ; 
He  chooses  only  the  best  between  possibilities  "  ("  De 
Substantia  Facultatis  Naturae,"  ed.  Kuhu.  iv.  760). 
Falaquera  also   shows   slight   respect   for   Galen's 
philosophy,  affirming   that   in   his   later  years  the 
great  physician  wrote  a  work  betraying  ignorance 
of  physics  ("  Mebakkesh."  p.  33). 

But  if  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  Galen's  au- 
thority was  contested,  he  reigned  supreme  in  the 
held  of  medicine.  Maimonides  himself  helped  largely 
to  propagate  Galen's  medical  works  by  publishing 
a  summary  of  sixteen  of  them,  which  were,  so  to 
speak,  canonized  by  the  Alexandrian  school  and  by 
the  Arabs.  Maimonides  was  followed  by  many 
other  Jewish  physicians  who  paraphrased  or  trans- 
lated Galen's  works  from  Arabic  versions  (chiefly 
made  by  Hunain  ibn  Ishak)  and  from  the  Latin. 
These  paraphrases  and  translations,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  various 
European  libraries,  are  as  follows: 

nxsp  n^an  ("Ars  Parva"),  with  a  commentary  by  Ali  ibn 
Ridwan,  translated,  according  lo  Paris  MS.  No.  1114,  by  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon  in  1 199.  The  same  work  was  translated  anonymously, 
under  the  title  rvc;n~H  ^aS  qDN-n,  between  1197  and  1199. 

D'lpcni  O'uSn.i,  a  paraphrase  by  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben 
Shealtiel  of  Home  (1277-91),  in  four  books:  (1)  on  the  diversity 
of  maladies:  (2)  on  their  causes;  (3)  on  the  variety  of  symp- 
toms: and  (4)  on  the  causes  of  the  symptoms. 

D'jJNar1,  three  treatises  on  the  compounded  medicaments  ac- 
cording to  their  species,  by  tin'  same. 

fNina'D.  on  the  crisis,  by  Solomon  Boniracof  Barcelona  (1300- 
1350). 

on  bleeding,  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus,  in  1308. 

JlVlpai  N:pna  ("  De  ClysterilB  et  Colica"),by  the  same. 

^iD3:n  "ijnn  r.H:na,  on  the  regimen  of  the  epileptic  boy. 

I^nr'i  ;:•;  yn'D  ("De  Malltia  Complexlonls  Diversse"),  by 
David  ben  Abraham  Caslari  (1280-1337). 

0""n:D2Nl"  a'Ximn,  summaries  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
by  Sanson  ben  Solomon.  These  summaries  contain  the  follow- 
ing treatises:  ntODin  rrtna,  on  the  medical 
Transla-  sects;  nxiD->n  naN^D  or  njqi  nDNi>:  ("Ars 
tions  of  His  Parva  "):  psna,  on  the  pulse;  jren  'D?  epic. 
Medical  chapters  from  the  treatise  en  the  urine;  pi^sn. 
Works.  on  marasmus:  y^-j^  |pV?JN  Sn,  on  .inline; 
pniDO,  on  the  elements  according  I"  Hippoc- 
rates; jtsa.  on  the  temperament;  rvyaon  mrtDa,  on  the  ac- 
uities of  nature ;  mnjn,  on  anatomy;  cif-m  lyjjin,  on  mala- 
dles  ami  their  symptoms :  O'aman  onann,  on  a  knowledge  ol 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs;  riin-ipn  vna,  on  the  various 
kinds  of  fevers:  INTnaa,  mi  crisis:  jNinan  >D'J,  on  critical 
days;  nxiD-n  nSanro,  on  the  art  of  healing;  PiN'ian  pjnjn, 
on  hygiene;  and  rninu'n  mra.  on  melancholy. 
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The  following  supposititious  works  of  Galen  were 
also  translated  i  n  i .  >  Hebrew  : 

:s-  'o,  on  the  uterus  ("gynsecaeas"). 

miap — iidn   D  eedylnte !nt,  byJudahal-I^arlzl. 

-•£;*  z.  on  the  soul,  bj  the  same. 

A  " ("  Prognosticum  de  Decubitu 

ax  Mathematloa  Sclentla"),  paraphrased  bj  Leon  Joseph. 

'""sjin'l't  ' "  Passionarli 

\  summar)  oi  various  maladies,  their  natures  and  symptoms, 
aod  the  remedies  for  them,  bj  Abraham  ben  Bhem-Tob. 

rvwimi  nv?UD  'Dip*1?,  a  collection  "f  remedies. 

1 1 1  Gali  n's  commentaries  to  the  works  of  Bippoi 
rates  the  following  were  translated   into   Hebrew: 
on  the  aphorisms,  by  Nathan  ha  Meati;   on  three 

treatises  of  the  Pr sties,  probably  by  the  same; 

nil  air,  water,  and  countries,  by  Solomon  ba  Meati 

In  the  twentj  sixth  chapter  of  the  "Healing  ol 
the  Soul,"  by  Joseph  ibn  Aknin  of  Barcelona  i  l'-'th 

cent  works  are  mentioned  as  forming  a 

pari  nt"  the  regular  school  curriculum  (Gudemann, 
••  Das  Judische  LTnterrichtswcsen,"(  tc.,p  100)      He 
is  also  cited  as  an  authority  on  ritual  response    - 
by  Isaac  b.  Abraham  La(if(13th  cent.;  see  "Sam- 
melband,"  i.  51,  58;  Mekize  Nirdamim,  lss.'n. 

Bibliography :  Stelnscbnelder,  Alfarabi.  pp.  31,34.  134,  143; 
Idem.  Cat.  /.''»».  col.  1918;  Idem,  (/.  hr.  LTebi  rs.  p.  BBO;  Idem, 
Oat.  Hamburg,  pp.  143,197, 308;  idem.  Cat.  Leyden,  pp.  335, 
:.;;-.  Idem,  in MunaUusclirift,  xxxviii.  177, 

I.  Bit. 

GALICIA,  Austria:  Province  of  Austria;  ac- 
quired  al  the  partition  of  Poland,  1772,  and  which, 
ex.ee]  me  small    territorial  changes    has  re 

mained  such  since  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1815. 

The  r.-nsiis  ..I   1900  showed   the  number  of  the 
Jews  i'!  Q  ill'  ia  to  I"-  81 1  871  in  a  total  of  i  315,989 
inhabitants,   or  about    11    per    cent. 
Statistics.    Notwithstanding    ueavy   emigration, 
their  number  has  increased  steadily  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population.     The  census  of 
1850  showed  811  327  Jews  among  1,734,427  inhabit 
ants,  in  is-j:  there  were  840,147  among  4,382,883 
ami  the  Bret  census  made  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment  in   l789showed   178,072  among  3,039,391  in- 
habitants.    Most  of  ill.-  Jews  live  in  cities,  and  in 
a  "I  these  tiny  form  tin'  majority  of  the  popu 
ii     in  Hi . 1. 1\ ,  about  three  quarters. 

While  the  great  masses  receive  i tin  r  education 

than  that  which  the  bederaffords,  the  number  of  Jews 
in  tin  bighscl Is,  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions is  In'  above  their  proportion  to  the  popula 
linn.  Thus  in  1890,  Jewish  scholars  in  the  gymna- 
siums aggregated  18  per  cent;  in  the  realschools, 
21  per  nnt.  Among  tin-  physicians  there  wi 
percent  Jews,  and  among  the  lawyers  18  per  cent 
Even  among  tin-  veterinary  sui 

bi  i-  ill'  Jews  is  -MiMiw  hat  above  their 

proportion  to  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 

hat  the  opportunity  to  practise  these  professions 

depends  largi  i>  on  governmental  appointments,  to 

which  comparatively  few  Jews  air  assigned. 

I  in  ni. list  histun  i.r  Galicia  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  ol  Poland,  ol  which  this 
provinci    h  n  mi  d  pai  i  up  to  its  occu 
History,      pation  bj    Austria  in  1772      I  pon  the 
anm  xat  ion   ol    Pi  iland,   I  be   empri  is 
Mm  i.i  Tin  resa  pui  sued  t  be  polii  j  ol  not  interfi 
x\  it  1 1  the  customs  and  ha  hi  is  ..f  the  population  in  or- 
der in  ir.  mi.  Hr  thin  to  the  iii  «  government.    This 


policy  was  followed  alsu  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews.     As  under  Polish  dominion,  the  Jews  formed 
a  separate  body  and  enjoyed  a  liberal  measure  of 
Qomy ;  the  congregations  formed  a  political  com 
munity,  and   were  combined   into  a  district,  over 
which  an  elder  (u  Kreisaeltcster  ")  presided;  the  elders 
of  the  six  districts  together  with  six  representativi  s 
at  large  t"  Landesaeltester "  i  formed  a  board  of  trus 
t. .  s  i  ■■  i  reneraldirektion  "),  over  which  the  chief  rabbi 
("  Oberlandesrabbiner  ")  presided.    The  last  was  se- 
lected by  the  empress  from  three  candidates  pre 
s. nt.  .1   by  the   trustees.      Maria    Theresa   selected 
Ezekiel  Landai    for  this  office,  but  he  declined  (see 
"Noda' bi-Yehudah,"  part  ii. ;  "  Orab  Hayyim,"  No 
36;  Buber,  "Ansbe  Shem,"  Cracow,  1895,  p.  \\i.i, 
whereupon  LObusb  Bernstein  of  Brody  was  selected 
in  his  place,  but  be  failed  to  make  his  office  effeel  ive 
The  office  was  abolished  t > \  Joseph  II..  and  Bern 
stein  died  in  retirement  in  IT*!*.     The  power  of  ex- 
communication was  vested  in  the  chief  rabbi,  who 
exercised  it  undei   the  supervision  of  the  govern 
mi'iit,  which  made  use  of  it  iii  punishing  evaders  of 
taxes,  smugglers,  or  deserters  from  military  service 
The  sch. ml  system  was  organized  in  three  grades 
along  traditional  lines :  in  the  lowest   grade  elemen- 
tary branches  and  Bible  were  taught;  in  the  sec.. ml 
the  Talmud  was  studied ;  while  in  the  third  or  high 
est  grade  rabbinical  instruction  was  given.     Maria 
Theresa  applied  paternal  government  in  its  most 
minute  details  In  the  internal  life  Of  the  Jews.      She 
devised  the  rules  for  bestowing  the  titles  of  baber 
and  iii.uiiiii  and  for  granting  the  licenses  for  the 
reader  and  the  shohet.     Different  from  the  practise 
pursued  in  the  older  provinces,  the  empress  dei  reed 
mi  limitation  to  the  Dumber  of  marriages,  except  in 
si.  far  as  affected  the  taxes  which  had  to  be  paid  be- 
fore a  mania  Lie  license  e.  ni  Id  he  issued.    Severe  penal 

ti.s  were  devised  for  persons  x\  in >  baptized  Jewish 

children   without    the   consent   of  their  parents,  but 

these  were  not  enforced,  as  the  canonical  law  which 
declared  such  a  baptism  valid  was  respected,  and 
children  baptized  against  the  will  of  their  parents 

were  taken  from  them  and  liand.il  Iii  some  Christian 

instil  u  i  inn  Inr  cust  i  i.ly  and  education.  A  serious  re 
striction  placed  on  Jewish  artisans  was  the  provision 
ni  Maria  Theresa's  "Judenorduung,"  h  bich  did  not 

permit  them  to  w.nk  foi  I  hristian  customers,  except 

in  places  where  no  Christian  was  working  at  the  same 
trade  This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  con 
stituiii.n  nf  tin  Galician  gilds  oi  Maj  9,  1778,  which 
contains  the  requirement  that  no  Christian  master 
ii,.  i  lianic  should  "aid  or  abet  any  charlatan  |"  Pfu- 
scher"],  disturber,  quack  or  -lew.  nor  Bhould  any 
in  h  charlatan  or  .lew  he  permitted  t..  work  at  any 
Hade,  except  that  Jews  might  work  for  Jews."  The 
ii\.s  were  originally  levied  according  to  the  tra 
ditional  Polish  sj  stem,  «  bich  demanded  a  per  capita 
ia\  of  two  florins,  Polish  (aboul  28  cents);  in  it  soon 
the  annexation  this  tax  was  increased  to  one 
ilniin  (" Conventionsmuenze ")  which  was  almost 
double  the  original  amount.  This  system  was 
changed  by  the  law  of  1776,  which  provided  that 
ever}  fainrh  should  paj  a  tax  of  four  florins  ($1  60 
inr  i  ight  ol  i.  sidin. ...  and  unother  lax  ..!  the 
same    am. unit    for   license    In    trade,   and   an    inc.. me 

tax.    for   the    payment  of   which   the   communitj 
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ivas  held  responsible.  Thus  the  community  as- 
sessed the  individual  congregations,  which  in  turn 
assessed  the  individual  members.  Aside  from  these 
taxes,  special  licenses  were  required  for  every  mar- 
riage, for  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue  or  the 
repairing  of  an  old  one,  for  holding  services  in  a 
private  house  and  for  similar  ceremonies. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  ideas  of  humaui- 
tarianism  found  their  way  into  tin- Austrian  empire; 

and  Joseph  II.,  imbued  with  a  corn- 
Joseph  II.    inendable  desire,  wished  to  establish 

in  his  domains  tin-  principle  of  the 
^equality  of  all  mankind.  As  he  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  id'  his  Jewish  subjects,  SO  he  pro- 
claimed for  the  Jews  id'  Galicia  a  policy  which  was  a 
departure  from  that  of  his  mother.  The  "Patent  " 
id'  May27,  1785,  and  the  "Judenordnung"  of  May  7, 
1789,  regulated  their  legal  condition  ("  Pillerische 
Sammlung  der  Pateute  und  Verordnungen  fuer  die 
Ivoenigreiehe  (ializieu  und  Lodomerien."  1785,  p.  89; 
and  IxoehTs  "  Systematischer  AuszugderGalizischen 
Gesetze  und  Verordnungen,"  ii.  391).  The  purpose 
id'  the  law-giver  is  clearly  defined  in  the  preamble 
to  the  "Judenordnung"  of  17N9.  which  says:  "It 
is  both  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  principlesof 
toleration  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  general  good 
to  abolish  the  discrimination  which  legislation  has 
hitherto  made  between  Jewish  and  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  to  grant  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
licia all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Christian 
subjects  enjoy."  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
these  general  laws  individual  laws  had  established 
the  principle  of  toleration.  A  law  of  Feb.  4,  1782, 
stated  that  Jewish  physicians  should  have  the  right 
of  practising  medicine  among  Christians,  and  on 
June  28  of  the  same  year  the  schools  were  declared 
to  he  open  to  Jewish  children  and  students.  The 
restriction  which  prohibited  Jewish  mechanics  from 
working  for  Christians  was  abolished  Sept.  16.  1784; 
and  in  order  to  encourage  manual  labor  Jews  who 
lived  exclusively  by  farming  were  exempted  from 
paying  taxes,  while  artisans  and  factory  employees 
enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
The  "Patent"  of  1785  had  abolished  the  "Gencral- 
direktion,"  so  that  the  Jews  should  not  form  a  sep- 
ii  ile  body  politic  ;  the  special  Jewish  checks  ("  Ma- 

meras";  sec  Mamkan)  were  declared  void;  rabbin 

ical  civil  law  was  abolished  1785;  early  burial  was 
prohibited  April  Id,  1  7S7  In  the  same  year  an  or- 
der was  issued  that  the  Jens  must  serve  in  the  army, 
and  thai  before  Jan.  1,  ITss,  ail  Jews  must  adopt 
fixed  and  hereditary  family  names.  Further,  in 
bookkeeping  they  win-  ordered  to  use  the  language 
<d  the  country;  books  kept  in  Yiddish  were  not  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  in  court  Joseph  II.  ruled  in 
thai  Spirit  of  paternalism  w  hieh  regulated  all  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  citizens.  Though  his  policy 
would  sometimes  clash  with  religious  practises, 
the  general  —  i « 1 1 it   of  his   legislation   was  benevo 

lent.      Once  he  prohibited  the  Stringing  Of  the  wires 

which  marked  the   Sabbath    boundary  ("Sabbath- 

schnure  "),  hid,    permitted    it  later  on   the  condition 

that  it  would  not  interfere  with  public  traffic  (see 
ERUB).      Hi    mil. nd  that    itinerant    preachers   and 

liaz/anim  should  lie  treated  as  vagabonds,  The 
pamphlet  "  Knah  llavvim"  (Brllnn,   ITS.",),  in  which 


the  driving  old    of  a  devil  is  minutely  described, 
afforded  the  emperor  an  opportunity  of  admonish 
ing  the  censor  and  of  directing  him  to  withhold  pel 
mission  to  publish   such    literature  as   '•  tended  only 
to  retard  the  enlightenment  of  the  .lews,  as  there 
were  enough  old  books  of  this  type  extant"  (Nov. 

2,  1785),  but  he  was  sufficiently  broad-minded  to 
declare  himself  opposed  to  any  alterations  in  the 
text  of  the  Talmud,  because  such  a  work  belonged 
to  literature,  and  should  he  kept  intact  for  the  sake 
Of  historical  study  (Sept,   19,  17*9). 

The  reign  of  Leopold  II  (1790-92)  was  of  too 
short  duration  to  have  had  any  intlueuce  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  affairs.  How- 
Benevolent  ever,  it  should  he  mentioned  that 
Despotism,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joseph  II. 
1790-  personal  service  in  the  army  was  abol- 
1848.  ished.  and  the  old  Polish  exemption- 
tax  ("  Hekrutengelder ")  was  intro 
duced  (Nov.  24,  1790);  but  with  the  provision  that 
it  should  never  he  reintroduced,  it  was  finally  re- 
pealed in  1796.  The  general  principle  of  Francis  II. 
(1792-1835)  and  of  'Ferdinand  I.  (1835-4S).  who 
ruled  through  Metteruich,  was  that  of  restricting  all 
liberal  thought;  hence  it  was  opposed  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews.  In  those  days  the  government 
hoped  that  by  closely  regulating  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Jews  it  would  succeed  in  assimilating  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  The  temper  of  tin- 
new  emperor  was  made  manifest  by  an  order  (Sept. 
7,  1792)  which  declared  that  the  right  of  the  Jews 
to  participate  in  municipal  elections  should  be  so 
regulated  that  they  would  not  inconvenience  the 
Christian  citizens  ("die  Christlicheu  Buerger  nicht 
heeintraeehtigeu  ").  This  law  decreed  that  only  such 
Jews  as  enjoyed  municipal  franchise  might  he  elect- 
ors. The  granting  of  the  franchise  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  council,  and  might  be  granted  only 
to  property-holders  and  master  mechanics.  From 
the  inner  city  of  Lemberg  the  Jews  were  excluded, 
with  the  exception  of  such  proprietors  of  large 
business  houses  as  could  prove  that  the  volume  of 
their  business  amounted  at  least  to  30,000  florins 
(812,000)  per  annum;  as  a  rule  strangers  were  not 
admitted,  and  even  the  residents  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  women  from  other  cities.  If  a  Jew 
from  another  city  wished  to  move  to  Lemberg,  he 
had  to  prove  that  he  had  induced  two  other  Jews  to 
leave  the  latter  city.  Foreign  Jew  scon  Id  come  to  Ga- 
licia for  only  a  limited  lime,  and  from  Juh  18,  1811, 
a  poll  tax  ("  Geleitzoll  ")  was  introduced  in  i  he  case  of 
.lew  scorning  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
amounted  to  4.45  florins  for  men,  3.15  florins  for 
women  and  servants,  and  1.45  florins  for  children. 
Jewish  importers  of  cattle  and  provisions  fared  bet- 
ter, having  to  pay  hut  1.06  florins.  It  must,  he  ad- 
mitted, however,  that,  this  reactionary  step  was  in- 
troduced only  as  a  reprisal  against  Saxony,  which 
levied  a  similar  poll-tax  on  Austrian  Jews,  while  those 
of  the  then  existing  dukedom  of  Warsaw  were  ex- 
empted from  paying  it.  This  strange  relic  of  medi- 
evalism survived  until  March  7,  1851,  when  it  was 
al  ml  ished  by  an  imperial  edict  The  business  of  drug- 
gist, like  the  medical  profession,  which  in  Polish 
limes  was  generally  followed  by  the  Jews,  was  pro- 
hibited to  them  under  Austrian  rule,  at  first  onlj   in 
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Weal   Galicia   (1803),    then   in   the  entire  province 
Tii..  strong    attachment   that    Fram  ia   II 
formed  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  re 
peated  orders  (1806,  1820)  that  Jews  must  nol  deal 
in  ec(  lesiasl  i ,  • , l  furniture,  crucifixes,  or  vestments. 
The  system  of  taxation  was  very  burdensome 
Joseph  II.,  while  filled  with  the  noblest  of  intentions 
and  desirous  of  carrying  the  principle  of  equal  ri 
into  practise,  was  hindered  by  financial  needs.     The 
alwa;  I  treasury  of  the  empire  made  ii  im 

possible  to  forego  the  income  derived  from  special 
Jewish  taxes  So,  while  in  civil  law  and  in  their 
municipal  affairs  Joseph  11  placed  the  .lews  on  a 
level  with  the  Christians,  he  retained  in  Galicia,  as 
well  as  in  the  older  provinces,  a  system  of  special 
Jewish  taxes  Besides  the  taxes  introduced  by  his 
mother,  which  he  retained  with  slight  changes,  he 
introduced  a  special  tax  on  kasher  meat,  which, 
when  additional  revenue  was  required,  was  often 
increased.  The  original  tax  of  l\  kreuzer  (a  little 
inure  than  a  cent)  <>n  every  pound  of  meat  w  as  later 
increased  to  3  kreuzer,  while  that  of  5  kreuzer  on  a 
[advanced  to  IT  kreuzer,  The  "Schutz 
i  "  of  four  florins  for  every  family,  to  which  one 
florin  was  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  ("Do 
mesticalsteuer  "),  was  abolished  in  1  T!» T .  because  it 
did  not  yield  the  expected  revenue  ami  also  because 
it  gave  the  authorities  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in 
dealing  with  the  numerous  delinquents.  In  its  place 
a  light  tax  was  introduced  «  hich  was  \e\  ied  oneverj 
light  burned  for  religious  purposes  (as  on  Sabbath 
and  holy  day-,,  on  ever)  oil  lamp  burned  at  the  an 
in  versa  iics  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  (sec  .1  \  ii  n/i  i  i 
on  every  candle  used  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Daj 
of  Atonement,  on  every  Hanukkah  light,  ami  on 
e\  ery  candle  lighted  at  a  wedding.     This  tax  ranged 

from  one  half  a  kreuzer  for  every  Ilanukkah  light 
to  one   florin    for  a    torch   at   a  wed. ling,  and  was  a 

great  source  of  annoyance.  As  a  tide,  it  was  fanned 
out  and  levied  with  absolute  indifference  to  tie 
hardship  which  it  caused      But  when  it    failed  to 

yield   the  expected   revenue,    a  direct    tax    was   im- 
posed   upon   all   the  Jews  of  the   province  in   order 
to   make   up    for   the  deficiency,  and    this  had  to  be 
paid  h\    tie-  congregations  as  a  body.       With  re- 
gard to  this,   it  must,  however,  he  admitted  that 
in  general  Francis  II    was  averse  to  taxing    relig 
ious  rites  and  ceremonies.      When  some  .h  «  s   ol 
I  to  pa]   150,000  florins  for  the  privilege  ol  col 
lecting  a  tax  on  every  Etkoq  used  on  the  festival  of 
Sukkot,  he  declared  himself  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
although  Maria  Theresa  had  <   tablished  a  precedent 
by  levying  4,000  florins  on  the  Jews  of  Moravia  foi 
the  pi  of  importing  t  hat   fruit  i "  <  teat.   W  o 

eh.  nsohrift."  I'.mh,  p,   727;  "Israel    Familienblatt," 
Hamburg,  Oct.  10,  1901).     While  on  the  one  hand 
a  gains!  t  lie  .lews  in  civil  and  politii  al 
affairs  was  frequent,  on  the  other  hand,  owing   to 

the  syste I  taxation,  the  traditional  policy  of  con 

stanl  interference  with  their  religious  practises  and 
other  internal  affairs  could  not  beavoided.  In  or 
der  to  maintain  the  revenue  of  the  treaaurj  ii  be 
came   necessary    to  ((impel  every    Jew    to   kindle 

lights  on  Sabbath  and  liolj  days  and  to  eat  t -  but 

kasher  meat  Paternalism,  however,  did  nol  stop 
here,     Aii  imp.  rial  ordei  of  I  tec    14,  1810,  decreed 


that  no  one  should  many  unless  he  had  passed  an 
examination    in    religion    based    on    Her/,  lloinl" 

chism  "Bene  Zion."  While  this  law  was  in 
fore.-  over  the  whole  monarchy,  it  was  particularly 
exasperating  for  Galicia,  where  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population  could  read  German,  and 
when  Uomberg,  whom  the  government  had  senl 
there  as  inspector  of  the  schools,  had  made  himself 
universally  hated  by  Ids  irreligious  conduit  and  by 
his  prom  ness  to  inform  against  the  Jews.  Theconse 
quences  were  that  the  educational  movement  inau 
gurated  by  Joseph  II   was  abandoned,  and  the  special 

.Jewish  school  fund,  formed  from  Jewish  taxes,  was 

merged   into  the   ge il   tax  fund  of  the  country. 

The  various  attempts  to  raise  the  status  of  the  rabbis 
fared  no  better,  and  the  government  decree  (ls3(ii 
that  after  ten  years  no  rabbi  should  be  appointed 
who  bad  not  taken  an  academic  course  at  a  univer- 
sity became  a  dead  letter.  The  nieddlesoineness  of 
the  government  was  noticeable  in  an  order  of  1812 
which  prohibited  the  collecting  of  gifts  for  the  poor 
in  Palestine     It   threatened  to  treat  as  a  vagabond 

a  solicitor  of  such  alius.        Inspired,  as  was  the  do 

n  land  for  a  higher  education  of  the  rah  his,  by  higher 
motives  was  an  attempt  to  encourage  secular  educa- 
tion and  the  assimilation  of  .lews  and  Christians 
by    privileges  offered   to  such   as   would   acquire 

school   education   and  would   discard    their   peculiar 

dress.  Since  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  repeated  laws 
prohibited  the  .lews  from  dealing  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  but  these  remained  ineffective,  chiefly  on 

account  Of  the  power  of  the  landowners,  who  pOS 
sessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  distilling,  and  w  ho, 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest,  sett  lenient  of  the  Jews 

in  Poland,  farmed  out   this  privilege  to  Jews  (see 

Solomon    l.uria's   Responsa,     No     :!!'       Finally,    on 

March  24,  L841,  the  government  promulgated  a  law 
which  permitted  such  .lews  as  would  abandon  their 
distinctive  dress,  and  who  would  acquire  an  ele- 
mentary-school education,  to  live  in  villages  and 
to  engage  in  the  liquor  traffic.  This  law  also  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  A  inw  order,  dated  Sept  9, 
1*17,  required  all  Jewish  liquor-dealers  to  qualify 
by  Jan.  I,  lxfT.     Even  this  law  did  not  have   the 

desired  e licet,  for  in  IN  17  the  trustees  of  the  congre- 
gation of  l.einlierg  were  asked   to  assist  the  govern 

mi  hi  in  its  attempt  t"  i  nfon  e  the  law  ,\  decided 
step  in  advance  was  the  abolition  of  tin    limitation 

of    marriages   in     Leinberg    (1846);    hut    the   general 

status. if  the  Jews  remained  unchanged  until  isis 
and  even  the  constitutions  of  1848  and  1849  did  not 
have  any  immediate  effect,  as  the  national  move 
ment  among  the  Poles,  who  considered  the  Jews  as 

strangers,  and  the  hostility  of  the  cities,  which  were 

unwilling  to  give  up  the  privileges  which  they  pos 

sessed  d  limiting  the  husiness  activity  of  the  .lew-, 
wcic  strong  factors  in  making  it  impossible  for  the 
■  lews  to  a  vail  tin  nisi  Ives  Of  the  privileges  w  hich  the 

new  order  of  things  conferred  upon  them, 
The  principle  of  full  equality,  introduced  bj  the 
itution  ol  1848,  was  not  long  enforced  Two 
.lews  from  Galicia,  Bi  rish  Meisel,  rabbi  of  Cracow, 
and  Abraham  Halpern,  a  merchant  of  Stanislau,were 
members  ol  the  Reichstag  of  Kremsier,  and  Isaac 
\  Maiuiheiiner.  a  Vienna  preacher,  was  elected  for 
Brody ;  hut  with  the  interruption  of  parliamentary 
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government  certain  restrictions  were  reintroduced, 
while  others  were  enforced  by  the  local  authorities 
contrary  to  law,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the  gov 
eminent.  The  only  permanent  improvement  was 
the  abolition,  March  7,  1851,  of  the 
Constitu-  poll-tax  levied  on  Jews  from  Russian 
tion  and  Poland  who  came  to  Galicia  on  Imsi- 
Reaction  cess,  but  a  number  of  other  disabilities 
Since  1848.  were  reenforced.  With  the  rest  of 
the  Austrian  .lews  those  of  Galicia 
lost  the  right  of  acquiring  land  by  the  law  of  Oct.  2, 
1853;  but  while  for  the  other  provinces  inhabited 
by  Jews  this  right  was  restored  by  the  imperial  order 
of  Feb.  18,  1860,  the  restrictions  were  enforced  in 
Galicia  and  in  the  Alpine  provinces  until  the  consti- 
tution of  Dee.  21,  isr>7.  was  proclaimed.  Jewish 
merchants  of  Lemberg  who  had  opened  stores  in  the 
inner  part,  of  the  city  were  forced  to  close  them 
within  two  months,  and  the  landlords  who  had  rent- 
ed stores  to  Jews  were  punished.  Tiie  same  regu- 
lation was  enforced  in  Sambor;  and  when  the  Jews 
appealed  to  the  provincial  government  against  these 
illegal  proceedings,  the  latter  referred  the  case  to 
the  district  authorities  (" Kreisamt "),  who  decided 
against  the  Jews.  As  late  as  1859  the  city  of  Tar- 
now  demanded  the  enforcement  of  a  decree  made  by 
the  King  of  Poland  in  1765  which  restricted  the  Jews 
to  a  ghetto.  The  law  which  prohibited  the  employ, 
merit  of  Christian  domestics  by  Jews,  while  never 
strictly  enforced,  was  used  from  time  to  time  as  a 
vexatious  measure,  even  where  a  Jewish  tenant  of 
farm-land  employed  Christian  laborers.  Under  this 
law  a  Jew  of  YVadowice  was  lined  on  Sept.  11.  1859. 
Afterward  the  Bishop  of  Przemysl  in  a  pastoral  let- 
ter of  Jan.  20,  1860.  declared  that  such  a  law,  con- 
flicting witli  that  of  the  Church,  and  could  never  be 
valid.  In  some  instances  the  police  arrested  Chris- 
tian domestics  who  served  in  Jewish  houses,  and 
brought  them  to  the  priest,  who  ordered  them  to 
leave  their  places  under  penalty  of  whipping.  The 
law  was  formally  abrogated  on  Nov.  21),  1860. 

Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  continued  to 
disregard  the  constitution.  In  drawing  up  the 
municipal!  statutes  (1863  and  1866),  the  city  council 
demanded  that  Jewish  members  should  be  limited  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  city  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Christians.  By  the  constitution  of  1867  Jews  were 
admitted  to  the  municipal  boards,  to  the  provincial 
diet,  and  i"  the  Parliament;  but  while  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  was  maintained,  the  local  laws  were 
often  framed  so  as  to  discriminate  against  the  Jews 
i"  fact  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  school 
law  of  iss:;.  which  declared  that  every  school  prin- 
cipal must  be  of  the  same  religion  which  the  ma- 
jority of  tin'  school-children  professed,  but  as  in 
that  case  a  great  number  of  Jewish  school  princi- 
pals   wool, I    have   to   be  appointed    for   Galicia,  the 

Galician  members  of  the  Reichsrath  insisted  on  the 

introduction  of  a  clause  which  made  an  exception  in 

the  case  of  Galicia,  Another  instance  which  proves 
that  the  laws  granting  the  Jews  full  civil  libertj  are 
merely  theoretical  isthecaseof  Michaline  Araten, 
who  was  taken  to  a  convent  Dec.  80,  1899,  all  efforts 

of  her  father  to  rescue  her  proving  futile.  Neither 
the  courts  nor  the  administrative  authorities  would 


render  a  verdict  against  the  convent  ;  a  mayor  who 
at  the  request  of  the  father  searched  the  convent 
was  punished  with  arrest  lor  breach  of  peace,  and 
even  tin  audience  which  the  lather  obtained  with 
the  emperor  proved  abortive.  Similar  instances  of 
the  abduction  of  Jewish  girls  into  convents  against 
the  will  of  their  parents,  and  their  retention  against 
their  own  will,  have  happened  quite  frequently,  al- 
though none  made  such  an  impression  as  that  oi 
Michaline  Araten  because  the  relatives  in  the  other 
eases  di.l  nut  have  the  means  to  exhaust  all  legal 
resources.  Another  instance  showing  how  the  law- 
is  often  a  dead  letter  in  Galicia  is  found  in  the  fait 
that  a  Jewish  government  official  who  in  1895  rented 
a  room  in  Baybusch  was  forced  to  quit  the  town 
because  the  municipal  authorities  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  a  governmental  decision  of  1809  that  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  tolerate  any  Jews  among 
them.  That  under  such  conditions  nothing  is  done 
by  the  government  to  alleviate  the  great  misery 
which  exists  among  the  Jewish  population,  espe 
dally  in  the  country  districts,  is  self-understood, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  recently  appointed 
governor,  Count  Potocki,  admitted  to  a  Jewish  com- 
mittee who  waited  on  him  that  it  was  necessary  that, 
something  be  done  ("Oest.  Wochenschrif t, "  1903,  p. 
434).  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  formed  from  a  leg 
acy  of  84,000,000,  and  the  Hilfsverein  for  the  Galician 
Jews  in  Vienna,  formed  1902,  are  making  noble  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  misery  and  to  encourage  education. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Galician  Jews,  espe 
cially  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  are 
still  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  western  Jews  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century:  their  education  is  limited  to  Hebrew 

and  the  Talmud.    From  the  time  when 

Intellec-      the  Jews  of  Poland  entered  into  the 

tual         field  of  Hebrew  literature  Galicia  has 

Culture.      been   a   seat  of   learning.     About  the 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Moses 
[sserles  spread  over  western  Europe  the  fame  of 
Polish  Talmudists.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  Lem- 
berg litis  been  the  scat  of  tin  important  yeshihah,  and 
many  of  its  rabbis  have  been  called  to  occupy  promi- 
nent rabbinical  positions  in  Germany.  When  that 
part  of  Poland  was  annexed  by  Austria  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  Jews  remained  unchanged.  Maria 
Theresa  made  no  attempts  to  improve  it,  and  the 

efforts  of  Joseph  II.  were  without  permanent  results, 

Ilerz  Homberg,  who  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Jewish  schools  in  Galicia,  1  Ts7,  w  as  recalled  in  17!»4. 
because  he  could  effect  no  improvement.  The  Gali- 
cian  Jews  constantly  petitioned  the  emperor  to  repeal 
the  law  of  compulsory  education,  and  they  w  i  it 
finally  successful,  so  that  even  now.  after  the  new 

school  law  for  Austria  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
tin  n  thirty  years,  it  is  still  a  dead  letter  for  the  Gali- 
cian Jews,  (On  the  Galician  school  question  see  Wolf 
in  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums, "  1887,  p. 

231.)  Galicia  produced  a  great  number  of  protni 
IK  lit  Talmudists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century.  (If  this  number 
may  be  mentioned  the  various  representatives  of  the 
Ettingerand  Orenstein  families,  who  furnished  Lem- 
berg with  the  rabbis  Jacob  (died  is:;7i  and  Hirsch 
Orenstein  (did   1888),  .Manns  Wolf  Ettinger  (died 
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1803  Isaac  Aaron  Ettinger  (died  iv,.ii  Solomon 
Eluegei  ol  Brody(died  L869),  A.  M.  Taubes  (at  the 
end  of  bis  life  rabbi  of  Jassy),  and  Joseph  Saul 
Nathansohn,  rabbi  of  Lembi  i  g  i  died 

A  more  mrsc  was  pursued  !>y  Birsch 

Bagis,  rabbi  of  Zolkiev  (died  1855),  who  contrib 
uted  to  scientific  periodicals  and  wrote  on  historical 
and  dogmatic  topics.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Mendelssohnian  movement  had  also 
taken  root  in  Galicia.  [ts  pi. 'inn-  was  Nachman 
Krochmal  (1785  l  ^  to .  who  gathered  about  bimseli 
a  circle  of  sympathizers,  among  whom  s  L.  Rapo- 
port(1790  1867  JosephPerl  (1777-1889),  Isaac  Er 
t it.  and  Isaac  Mieses  were  prominent.  The  younger 
Babkalajb  had  also  quite  a  number  of  prominent  rep 

ntatives,  ai ig  whom  may  be  mentioned  Osias 

II.  Schorr  (died  1895),  Billel  Kalian.-.  Alexander 
Langbank.Naphtali  Seller,  Bayyim  Nathan  Dembit- 
Joseph  Cohen  Zedek,  Solomon  Rubin,  and  tin- 
two  assiduous  workers  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  literature,  Solomon  11.  Balberstamm and  Solomon 
Buber.  The  ghetto  novel  lias  two  representatives 
from  Galicia,  Leo  Berzberg-Prilnkel  and  Karl  Emil 
Franzos.  In  connection  with  this  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.  a 
Christian,  drew  tin-  inspiration  for  his  1"  autiful  idyls 
of  Jewish  life  from  scenes  in  Galicia.  Numerous 
also  are  those  \\  ho  have  made  a  name  in  general  lit 
erature  and  in  among  whom  maj  be  men- 

tioned David  Beinrich  Mtlller,  the  Orientalist,  and 
Marcus  Landau,  the  essayist. 

Attempts  made  to  introduce  modern  ideas  into  the 
life  of  the  Jews  by  means  of  modern  schools  and  a  re- 
formed syi  service  have  been  successful  in 
onlj  a  small  measure.  The  greatest  merit  in  this  di 
on  belongs  to  Joseph  Perl,  who  established  the 
first  German  school  in  Tarnopol,  Galicia  (1815),and 
introduced  into  it  a  modern  synagogue  service. 
In  the  same  year  a  Jewish  high  school  was  i 
lished  in  Brody.  Very  slight  reforms  were  intro- 
duced in  Lemberg,  where  Abraham  Kou\  was 
d  rabbi  in  1848.  Be  fell  a  i  ictim  to  fanatics, 
who  poisoned  him  Sept.  6,  1848.  Reforms 
Btricted  to  a  certain  decorum  in  ritual  practises,  were 
introduced  in  Cracon  Thej  are  still  a  ran  phe 
tenon,  lor  the  Hasidim  have  gained  a  strong 
f..othoid  in  Galicia,  especially  since  the  immigration 
ol  Israel  of  Raisin,  who  fled  ia  in  1842 
ami  established  himself  in  Sadagora,  when  bis 
grandson  continues  to  gather  a  large  number  of  de- 
voted followers  around  him.  Billel  Lichtenstein, 
a  native  of  Bungary,  fostered  l.la-idi-m  through 
hi-  numerous  works  in  llelirew  and  Yiddish,  H  bill 
Moses  Teitelbaum,  a  native  ol  Galicia,  introduced 
Basidism  into  northern  Bungary. 

Bibliography  :  Von  Kortum,  I 
Nuremberg,  1793  ;  stoeger,  Qenetzllchc  Vei  r  Go 

,  haft.  I  eml  Bi  rnfeld,  Tht 

id  the  Jewlali 

GALICIA,  Spain:  An  ancient  province  in  the 
northwestern  pari  ol  Spain ;  a  barren,  mountainous 
on  where  Jews  settled  Bparsely  in  the  eleventh 
, .  ntui  v      1  bi  n    h  ere  Ji  imunities  at   Al 

lari/.  Cornha.  ( ir.  nsc,  Monfot  te,  Pontevedra,  Rivada 
via.  and  Rivadeo   besides  individual  Jews  scatl 


here  and  there.  I'  Meuendez  Gonzalez,  a  rich  and 
powerful  nobleman,  received  Jewish  merchants. 
probably  from  Allariz,  in  his  domain,  not  far  from 

Orense,    and    when     they    wire    attached    by    Alias 

Oduariz  in  lull,  be  led  an  armed  foro  against  the 
latter,  and  recovered  the  silks  and  other  goods  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Jews.  When  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  invaded  Spain  (1385) 
and  Rivadavia  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the 
English  soldiers  attacked  the. lew-,  w  ho  were  sup- 
posed to  in-  rich,  and  plundered  them,  killing  sev- 
eral.    The  ghetto,  however,  was  not  destroyed 

Eighteen  years  before  the  expulsion,  the  .lews  of 
Corufia,  Betanzos,  and  Rivadeo  paid  an  annual  tax 

of  1,80 aravedis,  and  those  of  Orense,  Monforte, 

and  Rivadavia  one  ol  2,000  maraved is.  A  rich  .lew 
of  Rompusa,  a  tawer,  was  baptized  in  111  I.  taking 
the  name  "Juan  Esteban  "  Bis  son-  obtained  seats 
in  the  Parliament. 

BrBLlOGRAPHT :    BoUtin  Acad.  Hist    I  /..xxii.171; 

Bios   Hist.  It.  330,  111.82,  198 

M.   K. 

GALILEE.  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical 
Data:  in  the  Greek  period  the  customary  name 
for  the  northern  division  of  western  Pale-tine. 
rhe  name  is  formed  from  "haGalil."  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Josh.  XX,  7.  x\i.  il'..  LXX.  :  1  Kin-six. 
11;  II  Kings  xv.  29;  I  Chron.  vi.  61),  or  from 
"Gelil  ha-Goyiin"  (circle of  the  heathens;  Isa.  viii. 
23;comp.  I  Mace  v.  15),  and  designates  the  moun 

tainous    country    which    rises    east    of    the    plain   of 

Jezreel,  and  extends  as  far  as  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon.  Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
Lower  or  South  Galilee,  and  Upper  or  North  Gali- 
lee, which  wen-  separated  by  the  plain  of  Raman 
(comp.  Josh.  xix.  86). 

Politicallj  a  Jewish  country  Galilee,  according  to 
Josephus  ("B.  J."iii.  8,  §  I),  was  bounded  north  and 
west  by  the  Tyrian  territory,  south  by  Samaria  and 
Scythopolis,  and  east  by  the  trans-Jordanic  country 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  Josephus  also  divides 
the  Galilean  mountain-range  into  two  sections, 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  which  division  com 
-ponds  to  the  natural  division  of  the  country  as  just 
staled.  According  to  tin- same  author.  Upper  Gal- 
ilee was  hounded  mi  the  south  by  Bersaba  (perhaps 
the  ruined  Abu  Sheba  south  from  the  plain  of 
Raman;  on  the  west  by  Meroth  til"  position  of 
which  can  not  be  positively  determined);  on  the 
north  bj  Baca  (also  unknown);  and  on  the  easl  bj 
Theiia  on  the  .Ionian.  Lower  Galilee  extended  in 
the  wesl  to  Chabulon  near  Ptolemais;  in  i he  south 
to  Exaloth,  thai  is.  Chisloth  (Josh.  xix.  12,  18) 
and  in  the  east  to  Tiberias.  Prom  other  passages 
in  Josephus  it  appeal's  that  the  Jewish  section  ol 
Galilee  did  notextend  far  north;  for  Kadesli  was 
already  in  Tyrian  possession  ("B.J  "  ii.  Is.  §  I  and 
often  elsewhere)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  boundar)  lines  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud (see  Bildesheimer,  "Beitrftge  zur  Geographic 
Palttstinas,"  1886),  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Galilee  extends  fartherwest  andnortlt  from 

Ptolemais  through  Ga'ton  (now  Ja'tun),  Bel  Zenita 
(Zuwenita)    Castra  de-Gelil  (Gelil)    Kur  (Al  Kura), 

\  alii  i  Ya  til  -i.  and  Tafnit  (Tihtiin)  to  Mat  j  '  A  J  mi. 

Galilei    a  bi  autiful  and   very  fertile  countrj  .  is 
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justly  praised  by  Joseplius  ("  B.  J."  iii.  3,  §  2).  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  it  included  a  number  of 
cities  and  many  villages,  the  smallest  of  which  bad 
not  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants.  This  is  doubt- 
less ail  exaggeration,  though  the  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  beyond  question.  As  early  as  Old  Testa- 
ment times  the  population  of  this  region  was  greatly 
mixed ;  and  it  became  more  so  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Ephraimitic  kingdom.  During  the  Maccabean 
struggle  the  Jews  of  Galilee  constituted  such  a  small 
number  that  they  could  all  be  brought  to  Jerusalem 
1 1  Mace.  v.  23).  " 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  when  Galilee  was  taken 
by  the  Maccabees,  but  Schilrer's  suggestion  ("Ge- 
schichte,"  3ded.,  i.  2~i^et  xcej.).  that  the  section  of  the 
Iturean  territory  which  Aristobulus  I.  conquered 
(Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  11,  §3)  was  Galilee,  is  prob- 
ably correct.  Undoubtedly  many  Jews  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  that  blessed  land,  so  that  the 
population  became  predominantly  Jewish,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus. 
Upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Galilee  was  ap- 
portioned to  Herod  Antipas;  and  after  liisdeposition 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  province  of  Syria,  a  part 
of  which  it  continued  to  form,  except  under  the 
short  rule  of  Agrippa  (40-44). 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  a  new  period 
of  prosperity  set  in  for  Galilee;  and  it  gradually  be- 
came the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine. 

b.  G.  h.  F.  Br. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Galilee  is  enumer- 
ated mainly  for  religio-legal  purposes  in  the  Talmud 
(B.  B.  iii.  2;  Ket,  .xiii.  9;  Tosef.,  Ket.,  end;  Sanh. 
lib;  etal.).  It  comprised  the  northern  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  river  constituted  the  frontier. 
Kefar  'Awtanai  (Git.  vii.  8)  was  at  its  southern 
boundary  (see  Josephus.  " B.  J. "  iii.  8,  §  1).  Accord- 
ing to  Sheb.  ix.  2,  Galilee  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  Upper  Galilee  (above  Kefar  llananyah,  where 
no  sycamores  are  found).  Lower  Galilee  (land  of  syca- 
mores), and  the  plain  (the  Tehum,  or  territory  of 
Tiberias).  In  the  letter  addressed  to  bis  "brethren  " 
of  Galilee  by  R,  Gamaliel  (Tosef.,  'Eduy.  ii.  ;  Sanh. 
ii.  ;  Hi.  ?7a)  the  plain  is  not  specified. 

This  province  is  praised  for  the  fertility  of  its 
tields  and  vineyards  (.Meg.  6a);  its  fruits  are  very 
sweet  (Ber.  44a).  Olive  oil  was  one  of  its  chief  prod- 
ucts (Sifre,  Deut.  33,  in  blessing  of  Asher).  "It  is 
easier  to  raise  a  legion  of  olive  trees  in  Galilee  than 
one  child  in  Palestine"  (Ber.  It.  x.x.).  Special  Gali- 
lean jars  were  manufactured  for  the  storing  of  oil 
(Kelim  ii.  2).  Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  scarce 
(Nazir  31b).      Linen  was  abundant,  and  the  Wl II 

were  famous  for  the  fineness  of  their  homespun  (B. 
K.  119). 

The  inhabitants,  partly  pagan,  partly  Jewish,  are 
said  to  have  been  quarrelsome  and  of  a  disobliging  dis- 
position (Ned.  4sa  ,  Tosef.,  Git.  vi.).  Still  one  excep- 
tion showing  delicate  appreciation  of 
Character-    the  true  implications  of  charity  is  men- 

istics  of  lioi ied  (Tosef.,  Peah,  viii.);  an  impov- 
Galileans.  erished  old  man  was  served  the  delica- 
cies he  had  indulged  in  in  his  prosper- 
ous days.  The  Galileans  were  more  solicitous  of 
their  honor  than  of  their  property  (Yer.  Ket.  iv.  14). 

Widows    Were    [rented    with    C(  >nsic  lel'at  ion    (Ket.    iv. 


14).  Young  married  people  were  not  permitted  to 
be  alone  immediately  after  the  nuptial  ceremony 
(Ket.  12a).  At  funerals  the  preacher  of  the  funeral 
oration  preceded  the  bier;  in  Judea  he  followed 
(Shale  158a).  It  is  said  in  the  Talmud  that  Jose  b. 
Joezer  of  Zeredah  and  Jose  b.  Johanan  of  Jerusalem 
declared  the  country  of  the  nations  ("  Ere?  ha-'Ani- 
mim")  unclean  (Sbab.  14b,  15a).  Rashi understands 
by  "Ere?  ha-'Ammim"  the  country  of  the  Gen- 
tiles— that  is,  the  country  outside  of  Palestine;  but 
Kaminka  concludes  thai  Galilee  is  meant,  the  name 
being  similar  to  the  Biblical  "Gelil  ba-Goyim." 
Thus  there  is  an  essential  difference  with  regard  to 
ritual  observance  of  cleanliness  between  Judea  and 
Galilee. 

On  the  whole,  the  Galileans  are  said  to  have  been 
strict  in  their  religious  observances  (M.  K.  23a; 
Pes.  50a;  Yer.  R.  II.  iv.  6;  Yer.  Sotah  ix.  10). 
Measures  and  weights  were  peculiar  in  Galilee:  1 
Judean  se'ah  =  5  Galilean  se'ah ;  5  Judean  sela  = 
10  Galilean  sela  (B.  B.  122b;  Hul.  13Tb).  The 
Galilean  Sicarii  were  dreaded  (Tosef.,  Git.  ii.). 
Study  of  the  traditions  was  not  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean virtues,  neither  was  their  dialectic  method 
very  flexible  ('Er.  53a).  But  it  is  for  their  faulty 
pronunciation  that  the  Galileans  are  especially  re- 
membered: 'ayin  and  alef,  and  the  gutturals  gen- 
erally, were  confounded,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  words  like  "'amar"  (=  "hamor,"  ass), 
"hamar"  (wine),  '"amar"  (a  garment),  "emar"(a 
lamb:  'Er.  53b);  therefore  Galileans  were  not  per- 
mitted to  act  as  readers  of  public  prayers  (Meg. 
24b).  Still,  according  to  Geiger  ("  Orient,"  iv.  432), 
to  the  Galileans  must  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
Haggadah.  Galilee  was  very  rich  in  towns  and 
hamlets  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  1),  among  which  were  Sep- 
phoris  (,_I1SS  or  PVDX),  Asha,  Shephar'am,  Bet- 
Shc'arim,  Tiberias,  Magdala,  Kefar  llananyah, 
'Akbara,  Acco,  Paueas,  Caesarea.  On  Galil,  a  place 
of  the  same  name  as  the  province,  see  Hildesheimer, 
"Beitrage  zur  Geographic  Palastinas,"  p.  80. 

Bibliography  :  Neubatier.  La  Geographic  du  Talmud,  Paris, 
1868;  Dalnian, Grammatili  desJUoisch-PoU&tinJdcJien  Ara- 
mdixch,  Leipsic,  1899;  Hirsch  Hiluesbeimer,  Beittiige  znr 
Geographic  Palttstinas,  p.  80;  Guerin,  Galilee,  1880; 
Merrill,  Galilee  in  Die  Time  of  Christ,  London,  1885 :  George 
Adam  Smith.  Tlie  Historical  Geography  of  tin  Holy  Land, 
Lnmlon,  1894:  A.  Kaminka,  Stuaien  zur  Geschichte  Gatv- 
Was,  Berlin,  1890. 
s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

GALINA,  MOSES  BEN  ELIJAH:  Greek 
scholar  and  translator;  lived  at  Candia  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  His  best  known  work  is  "Toledol 
Adam"  (Constantinople,  1515),  a  treatise  on  chiro- 
mancy and  physiognomy,  drawn  chiefly  from  'Ali 
ibn  'Abbas' "  Kamilal-Sina'ah  "and  the pseudo- Axis 
totelian  "Secrctum."  Galina's  work  was  abridged 
and  published  later  with  a  JudffiO-German  transla 
tion  as  "  Hokmat  ha-Yad."  The  author's  name  is 
erroneously  given  as  Elijah  ben  Moses  Galina.  Still. 
Joseph  ibn  Kaspi,  in  his  "That  Kesef,"  quotes  a 
work  entitled  "Dibre  Hakamim,"  a  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  stones,  as  by  "Elijah  lien  .Moses  Ga- 
lina." Moses  Galina  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew:  (1)  An  astronomical  treatise  by  Omar  ibn 
Mohammed  Mesuman,  "Sefer  Mezukkak";  (2)  an 
astrological  treatise,  "Mishpat  ha  Mabbatim  "  ;  (3) 
"Sefer  ha-Goralot,"  a  treatise  on  geomancy,  bearing 
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tin-  author's  name  as  Moses  Galiano,  identified  by 
Steinschueider  with  Hoses  Qalina. 

Bibliography:  Stelnschnelder,   Hebr.  Uebera.  pp.  353 
595,  '.«.;  I  0] 

D.  .  M      8l 

GALIPAPA,  ELIJAH:  Rabhi  of  Rhodes  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  probably 
born  in  Bulgaria.  He  emigrated  i"  Palestine,  but 
later  removed  i"  Rhodes  He  was  the  author  of 
"Tede  Eliyahu,"  a  work  on  the  rabbinical  institu- 
tions ("  takkanot "),  in  which  the  order  adopted  by 
H aimonides  is  followed  (Constantinople,  I  i 

Bibliography:  A/uIal.  Shem   Ua-Otdnlim;   Benjacoh 
ha-Si 

1). 

GAXIPAPA  (nol  Gallipapa  nor  Galeppa), 
HAYYIM:  Spanish  rabbi ;  son  of  Abraham  Gali- 
papa;  born  at  Monzon  about  1810;  died  about  1380. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Huesca,  and  later  at  Pamplona, 
where  In-  directed  a  Talmud  school.  Qalipapa  be- 
longed  to  the  liberal  school,  setting  aside  the  strictly 
orthodox  rabbinical  authorities,  and  following  even 
in  advanced  years  those  that  inclined  to  a  more  lax 
discipline.  He  permitted  the  combing  of  Lair  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  allowed  children  toaeeopl  cheese  limn 

Christians ;  he  also  introduced  s -  ritual  and  litur- 
gical changes  al  Pamplona.  In  some  of  his  view  s  he 
differed  from  the  opinions  then  current;  he  saw.  for 
instance,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  revelation  of  the 
crimes  of  Antiochua  Bpiphanes  Because  of  his 
reforms,  R.  Hasdai  ben  Solomon  'it'  Tudela  made 
mplaint  against  him  to  Isaac  ben  Sheshet, 
whereupon  the  latter  seriously  but  gently  reproved 
him.  urging  him  to  avoid  henceforth  all  cause  for 
offense  and  to  preserve  peai  i  1 1  aai  b  Sh  Bhet,  Re- 
sponsa,  Nob,  ;',!i-i  etseq.).  Galipapa  wrote  a  polem 
leal  treatise  "  Emek  Refa'im,"  in  which  the  mas 
of  the  Catalonian  Jews  of  1848  is  described; 
the  work  is  contained  in  biscommentary  on  Semahot, 
an  extract  of  which  is  given  in  Joseph  ha  Cohen's 

"'Emek  ha  Bakah  '     He  wrote  als mmentary 

on    'Abodah    Zarah  and   an   epistli    on  salvation 
quoted  bj  Joseph  A  Ibo  ("  Ikkarim,"  iv.  43) 

BIBI RAPBT:  De  Rossl-Hamberjrer,  Htet.  WOrterb.  p.  110; 

Btelnschnelder,  Jewish    Literature,    pp.   127,    876:    Grfttz, 

Qesch,  vlll.  31 ;  Kayserllng,  Oench.  der  Jua spanien, 

i.  s:. 

0.  M.   K 

GALIPAPA,   HAYYIM    MEBORAK  :     Bul- 
m  rabbi;  lived  and  taught  at  Sofia  about   1650 
( Sonfot  te,  "  K'oie  ha  Dorol  "  p   53a 

G.  \l      K. 

GALLAH  < n^J  =  "  the  shaved  one  ".  in  German 
often  printed  as  Gallach):   Epithet  originally  ap- 
plied to  Catholic  priests  on  account  of  their  tonsure. 
Later  the  same  epithet  was  extended  to  Greek  Ortho 
ilo\  priests,     "Gallab,"  with  its  plural  "gallabim," 
irs  very  often  in  Hebrew  medieval   literature 
Thus  It.  Tarn  saj  s:  "Do  not  !"■  hasty  in  thy  answer 
Kke  priests  ["gallabim"],  who  discuss  in  a  sophi 
way"("Sefer  ba-Yashar,"  81a,  col   b)      Latin  wri- 
ting was  some  times  called  "  the  writing  of  gallabim" 
C'Or  Zarua',"  ii    IS)      In  Russo-Jewish  folk  Ion-  it 
is  unlucky  to  meet  a  gallab .  '"  prevent  the  ill  luck 
various  expedients  are  n  i  ommended,  such  as  throw- 
ing Btraw  behind  the  back,  or  turning  the  back  and 
walking  away  four  pai  Polk-Lokb)     Apop 


alar  saying  is  that  "A  fat  rabbi  and  a  lean  gallab 

not  as  they  should  be;  the  one  does  not  apply 

bimself  sufficiently  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  the 

other  as   a    rule   is  a    fanatic''   (Tciidlaii.    "Spri'ich 

wiirter  undRedensarten,"  1  ^t;o.  p,  :;n, 
k.  M.  Sel. 

GALLEGO  (GALIGO;  sometimes  erroneously 
Galliago,  Galiago,  or  Galliano),  JOSEPH 
SHALOM  DE  SHALOM:  Neo-Hebraic  poet 
in  Palestine  Nov.  25,  1624.  He  was  the  first 
hazzau  of  the  first  synagogue  erected  in  Amster 
dam,  and  occupied  the  position  fourteen  years,  then 
removed  to  Palestine.  He  edited  the  work"Imre 
Xo'am."  containing  religious  poems,  hymns,  and 
elegies  (Amsterdam,  1638)  Several  of  his  Hebrew 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  collection 

"Kol  Tetillah  we-k'ol  Zimrah"  of  David  Franco 
Mcniles  GallegO  translated  from  Hebrew  into 
Spanish  the  ethical  writings  of  Jonah  de  Gerona, 
entitled  "Scudroe  [Sendt  ro]  de  Villas"  (j'J.  n.d.  ;  2d 
e.L.  ib.  1640). 

Bibliography:  D.  it.  ite*  'astro,  h<  Synagogt  der Pnrtugeeseh- 

Isiiifl.iifinetnti   !■   Amxtenlam,  p.  Iv.:  Kiirst,  liibl.  Jud.  I. 
816;  Stelnsctmelder,  Cat.  lit><n.  No.  0001;  Kayserllng,  Bibl. 
Port.-Jud,  p.  48. 

M.   K. 

GALLERY  :  An  elevated  tloor,  or  a  balcony,  in 
the  interior  of  a  church,  synagogue,  or  other  large 
building,  resting  on  columns,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.     In  the  Orthodox  synagogues  it   is 

reserved  for  women;  for  the  modern  usage  see 
Fit  \i  i  \si  nil.. 

The  Temple  had  galleries  in  the  shape  of  winged 
or  bay  chambers,  variously  described  as  "zela'." 
•■  gizrah"  or"attik"  (attic),  and  "  'aliyyah  "(I  Kings 
vi  5;  K/.ek.  xli.  18-15;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  But 
these,  it  appears,  were  either  private  chambers  or 
passages,  or  merely  architectural  ornamentation.  A 
gallery  used  for  public  gatherings  was  constructed 
in  the  women's  apartment  ("  'ezrat  nashim  ")  m  the 
Temple  for  the  libation  celebration  at  Snkkot. 

The  Mishnah  relates  that  "On  the  eve  following 

the  first  day  of  the  festival  they  went  down  fifteen 

Steps  to  the  Women's  'azarah,  anil  prepared   a  great 
improvement  "    (Suk,    v.   3),    which    R.  Elcazar  ex 
plains  was  the  gallery  erected  above  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  women,  enabling   them  to  witness 
the  men  below  celebrating  the  "water  libation"  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  song,  dances,  and  il 
iuminations.    The  Tosefta  says  there  wen-  galleries 
on   the  three  sides  of  the  'azarah,  so  that   women 
could    observe    the    celebration    separately    (Tosef 
Suk.  iv.   1).      "The  house  of   David   apart,  and  their 

wives  apart,"  is  quoted  against  the  mingling  of  sexes 
in  public  gatherings  (Zech.  xiii.  13;  see  Maimonides, 
-  \  ail."  Lulab,  viii.). 

In  the  Reform  synagogues  the  galleries  are  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  non-members  of   both 

sexes.      See  Ala  111 Ill      .ll   Vt  tsll  ;    Fl(  \  It  1NSC  1 1  [   I    . 

1 1  ii  -u  i  m  .  Reform  .  'IT  mtlk 

\.  I    l>    B. 

GALLICO,  ELISHA  BEN  GABRIEL:   Pal 
estinian  Talmudist ;  died  al  Safed  about  las;;      ][,. 
i   pupil  ..I  Joseph  Caro      After  the  death  of 
his  master.  Gallico  was  nominated  chief  of  the  yeshi 
bah  of  Safed,     lb-  is  frequently,  mentioned  in  the 
response  collection   "Abkat    Rokel,"   in  which  ro 
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sponsum  No.  B4  belongs  to  him.  Hayyim  Benvenisti 
quotes  Gallico's  responsa  in  his  "Keneset  ba 
Gedolah."  Gallico  wrote  homiletic-allegorical com- 
mentaries on  Ecclesiastes  (published  during  the  au- 
thor's lifetime,  Venice,  1577),  on  Esther  (Venice, 
1583),  and  on  Soul''  of  .Songs  (Venice,  L587). 

Bibliography  :  Michael.  <>r  ha-Hamrim,  p. 223,  No.  474 ;  Azu- 

lai.  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  >.  28,  No.  208;  Stelnscl ider,  Cat. 

BodJ.  col.  968;  Fuenn,  Kenesei  1'ism.l.  p.  186. 

K.  M.    Nil. 

GALLICO,  SAMUEL:  Italian  Talmudist  and 
cabalist;   lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  een- 

•  turies.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Moses  Cordovero  and  the 
teacher  oi  Menahem  Azariah  di  Fano.  Gallico  was 
the  compiler  of  "''Asis  Rimmonim,"  consisting  id' 
extracts  from  Cordovero's  "Pardes  Rimmonim," 
with  notes  by  Mordecai  Dato  (Venice,  1601).     This 

work  was  afterward  revised   by  Fano.  who  added  a 

commentary  entitled  "Pelah  ha-Rimmon,"  and  by 
Mordecai   b.  Jacob,  whose  commentary   is  entitled 
"  Pa'amon  we-Rimmon." 
Bibliography:  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.i.  ait;  Steinscl Ider,  Cat. 

Iln.ll.  ml.  2225. 

K.  M.    Si  i 

GALLIPOLI  (the  ancient  Callipolis) :  Seaport 
town  in  European  Turkey,  at  the  northeast  end  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  about  135  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople. It  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  of 
whom  1,200  are  Jews.  The  latter  probably  lived  in 
Gallipoli  from  the  first  centuries  of  Byzantine  rule. 
About  1162  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  in  the  town 
200  Jews,  who  had  a  yeshibah  under  the  care  of  R. 
Elia  Kapid  and  R.  Shabbethai  Zutra.  The  Ottoman 
Turks,  wdio  acquired  Gallipoli  in  1365,  protected 
the  community,  according  to  their  custom.  In  146!) 
there  lived  at  Gallipoli  a.  rabbi  named  Daniel  bar 
Hananiah,  whose  manuscript  of  the  Bible  commen- 
tary of  Levi  bin  Gershoni  has  been  preserved.  In 
1  1112  a  great  number  of  Spanish  exiles  found  refuge 
in  Gallipoli,  and  several  families  bearing  the  name  of 
'■  Saragoss  "  still  celebrate  a  "  Purim  of  Saragossa  "  in 
the  month  of  Heshwan.  The  Ben  Habib  family 
of  Portugal  is  said  to  have  furnished  Gallipoli  with 
eighteen  chief  rabbis,  the  most  prominent  of  them 
being  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  the  author  of  the  "'En  Ya'a 
kob."  In  1853  Hadji  Hasdai  Varon  represented 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  lie 
1'nited  Stales  as  consular  agent.  Gallipoli  has  two 
synagogues,  one  built  in  1721  and  rebuilt  in  1852; 
the  other  is  quite  recent.  It  has  also  a  Jewish 
school  containing  250  boys,  as  well  as  six  benevolent 
societies.     The  c imunity   is   administered    by   a 

council  of  ten;  its  revenue  comes  mostly  from  laves 
on  kasher  meat,  w  ines,  and  heads  of  families.      Hay 

vim  Franco,  a  native  of  Melas,  has  been  chief  rabbi 
since  Januarj .  1903 

Several  of  the  Jews  of  Gallipoli  arc  government 
employees.  The  Spanish  vice  consul  and  nearly  all 
the  dragomans  are  Jews,  who  are  also  represented 
in  Dearly  every  commercial  and  mechanical  pursuit. 
The  oative  costume  is  dow  giving  way  to  the  Euro- 
pean Among  the  antiquities  of  the  city  are  the  old 
cemetery,  a  marble  basin  set  up  in  1670  by  a  certain 
Johanan  Halio,  the  above-mentioned  copy  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  by  Levi  ben  Gershom,  the 
Megillab  of  Saragossa,  ami  many  old  manuscripts. 


There  are  many  Jewish  families  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gallipoli,  especially  at  Lampsacus,  on  the  oppo- 
site Asiatic  shore,  at  Charkeui,  ami  elsewhere. 

BlBl  ioi.k  u-uv  :  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Masna'ot :  Dezobry,  Die- 
tioniHiiri  d'Histoire  <t  di  Gtugraphie. 
d.  M.  Pk. 

GALLOWS:    A  framework  ((insisting  of  one  or 

more   upright    posls   supporting  a  cross  beam,    and 

used  for  executing  those  sentenced  to  death  by  hang- 
ing [n  the  Hebrew  Bible  J»JJ (=  "  tree  "i  is  the  word 
used  for  "  gallows  "  (Gen.  xl.  19;  Dent.  sxi.  22 ;  Josh. 
viii.  29,  x.  26;  Esth.  ii.  23,  v.  14,  vi.  4>.  The  "tree  "or 
gallows  erected  by  Hainan,  and  upon  which  he  him- 
self died,  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high  (Esth.  vii. 
'.I.  Kb  ;  probably  it  was  a  stake  on  which  the  culprit 
was  impaled  (see  Haley,  "Esther,"  pp.  122  et  seq.), 
corresponding  to  the  " zekifa  "  of  the  later  Hebrew 
(comp.  Meg.  Kib;  B.  M.  83b), which  was  certainly  a 

simple  slake.  In  Ihe  Mishuah  (Sanh.  vi.  :!)  the  gallows 
is  described  as  in  two  parts :  mip,  'he  upright,  which 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground;  and  VJ?,  the  trans- 
verse beam  (irv  J'OO  in  the  commentaries),  from 
which  the  condemned  was  suspended  by  the  hands. 
This  contrivance  was  not  employed  to  kill  by  stran- 
gulation. According  to  R.  Jose,  the  post  must  not 
be  fixed  in  the  ground,  but  must  be  rested  obliquely 
against  a  wall,  and  be  buried  immediately  with  the 
body  of  tike-  executed.     The  consensus  of  authorities 

does  not  favor  .lose's  interpretation  of  the  law,  but 
holds  that  the  gallows  may  rest  in  the  ground, 
though  it  must  not  be  permanently  fixed,  a  new  post 
being  creeled  on  each  occasion  (see  CRUCIFIXION). 

E.   G.    II. 

GALLUS,  CAIUS  CESTIUS  :  Consul  "suffect- 
us"in42c.K.  Pliny  ("Historia  Naturalis,"  wxiv. 
48)  calls  him  "consularis,"  i.e.,  "retired  consul."  Ac- 
cording loa  dubious  passage  in  Tacitus  ("Annates," 
xv.  25),  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Corbulo  as 
legate  of  Syria  (63);  but  his  coins  elate  only  from 
the  years  65  and  66  (Mionnet,  v.  169,  No.  189;  Sup- 
plement, Nos.  100.  191).  When  the  Jewish  war 
broke  out  in  the  twelfth  yearof  Emperor  Nero  (Oct., 
65-66 ;  see  Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  11.  ^  1  I,  Gallus  was 
already  governor  ("B.  J."  Preface,  §7;  ib.  ii.  14, 
Ss'  3,  4).  Gallus  appears  to  have  been  favorably  in- 
clined toward  the  Jews  ("B.  J."  ii.  14.  §  3). 

When  Florus  left  Jerusalem  and  his  troops  were 

defeated,  Gallus  (Josephus,  "Vita,"  s'  5),  the  officer 

holding  the  highest  military  command 

Actions       in    that    region,    had    to    take   action 
During  the  Opposing    ambassadors    from    Florus 
War.  and   from  the  Jews    had   already  ap- 

peared before  him.  Gallus,  however, 
did  not  at  once  intervene  with  arms,  but  sent 
his  tribune  Neapolitanus  to  Jerusalem,  who.  to 
gether  with  Agrippa  II  .  vainly  tried  to  quiet  the 
people  ("B  .l.'ii  16,  j  t).  When  hostilities  actu- 
ally commcnei  d  Gallus  advanced  from  Antioch  upon 

Palestine.     Along  theseacoast  heexecuted  a  hi ly 

vengeance  on  the  Jews,  burning  the  city  Chabulon 
io  the  ground,  killing  8,000  Jews  in  Jaffa,  and  ar- 
riving during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  al  I.vlda. 
which  was  almost  forsaken  by  iis  inhabitants,  lb' 
pitched  his  camp  in   Gabao  (Gibcon);    but  even  here 

he  was  violently  attacked  by  the. lews  from  Jerusa- 
lem   and   came  very  near  being  completely  defeated 
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«'/>.  ii.  19,  §2;  "Vita,"  §7).     Gallus  then  advanced 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  so-called  Scopus ;  oi 
cupied  and  burned  the  suburb  Bezetba,  which  was 
wholly  undefended  by  the  Jews  ("B.J."  ii.  19,  s  4  i : 
Btormed  the  inner  waH  forth  edaj  s;  and  had  already 
undermined  the  northern  wall  protecting  the  Tem- 
ple («6.  ?  6)  when  lie  withdrew  pursued  bj  the  Jews. 
The   latter  fell  upon  him  suddenly  at  G 
forced  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  his  valu 
able  war  materials  behind.     His  best  men,  whom  he 
had  left  as  a  cover,  were  cut  down  in  the  narrow 
pass  at    Beth-horon.     Nero,  who  was  at    Achaia, 
heard  of  the  defeat   ib.  ii.  20,  §  1  ;iii.  I,§1     and  Ga 
lus'  career  as  a  general  was  at  an  end.     He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  after  (Tacitus,  "  Hist.''  v.  10). 

Bibliography:  Gr&tz,  Oesch.  nti  ed.,  ill.  IBS;  Wellnausen,  /. 
./.   '..  mi  ed.,  p.   365,  Berlin,  1901:   Pauly-Wlssowa 
lii«!.">:  Prosopographia  imperii  Roniaiii, 
Scourer,  Qesch.  3d  ed.,  I.  an. 
O.  S    Kit. 

GALUT.      Bi  •■  Hi  \-i \:    Emi.k. 

GALVESTON:  Chief  commercial  city  of  the 
of  Texas;  on  Galveston  Baj  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  founded  in  ls:iti.  and  has  a  popu 
lation  (1903)  of  82,745.  Jews  settled  in  Galveston 
in  1840.  In  1852  the  Jewish  Cemetery  Association 
was  organized,  a  plot  of  ground  for  burial-pur 
poses  being  donated  by  the  late  Isadore  Dyer,.  In 
1856  the  first  Jew  ish  sen  ices  were  held  at  the  home 
of  Isadore  Dyer  in  a  room  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
In  1866  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Galves 
ton,  Texas,  was  organized  and  chartered.  A  burial- 
plot  was  purchased  in  1867,  and  another  in  1897. 
The  charter  members  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
were  J.  W.  Frank.  J.  Roseufield,  I.  ('.  Levy,  I. 
Pedder,  Isadore  Dyer,  Leon  Blum,  J.  Lieberman, 
and  L.  Block,  the  last  three  of  whom  are  still  1 1903) 
living. 

ition  B'nai  Israel  (Reform)  was  organized 
in  1868  and  chartered  in  1870.  The  temple  was 
dedicated  in  the  latter  year,  and  has  been  enlarged 
twice,  now  having  a  seating  capacity  of  Tii4  per- 
The  congregation  lias  bad  four  rabbis .  Alex 
andcr  Rosenspitz,  1868  71 ;  Abraham  Blum,  1^71  85; 
Joseph  Silverman,  L885  ";  Henry  Cohen,  isss 

'riir  Ladies'  Hebrew    Benevolent  Society  was  or 
ganized  in  is7o,  Mrs.  Caroline  Block  (d.  1902)  Ber\ 
ing  aspresidi  ol  for  thirty  years;  the  Harmony  Club 
was  organized   in  1870,   Zacharias   Frankel   Lodge 
I.  <).  B.   1!.  in   1874,  and  tin-  Ladies'  Auxiliary    8o 
cietj  in  |ss7 

In  1894.  under  tin-  title  of  ■■  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
A -social  ion''  tin-  Orthodox  Jews,  the  large  majority 
ot  whom  sett  id  i  there  alter  tin-  Russian  persecution 
of  i  soi,  established  a  congregation.  Orthodox  Berv 
ices  have  been  held  since  lss;  first  in  private 
houses  and  later  in  a  building  acquired  for  the 
purpose.     The  V.  M.  H.  A.  ha-  a  charitable  society 

— Bikttr  Choline  and  a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  (estab- 
lished 1903)  B'nai  /.ion  Lodge  (founded  1898)  rep- 
resents the  local  Zionists. 
Galveston  was  \  isited  bj  a  tei  rifle  storm  on  Sept . 
ioo  which  left  destitution,  wide-spread  misery, 
and  death  in  Its  wake.     The  dead  numbered  about 

s  mill,  and    property  to    the    value    of    many    million 
dollars  Was  -w  i-pt  away.      Forty  one  mem  hers  of  the 

Jewish  community  perished      Of  the  twenty-eight 


worship  in  the  city,  but  five  remained 
standing,  and  two  of  these  were  very  badly  damagi  d 
Of  the  other  three,  Temple  B'nai  Israel  was  one 
The  sum  ol  526,  127  33  was  contributed  by  Jewish 
oizations  and  individuals  for  distribution  among 
the  Jewish  sufferers,  and  was  disbursed  by  a  local 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 

imunal  institutions. 

The  .lews  of  Galveston  have  always  been  promi 
uent  in  en  ic  as  in  business  life.     A  number  of  them 

have  served   as  aldermen,  and  in  is.",:;  Michael   See- 

ligson  "a-  elected  mayor,  resigning  a  lew  months 
thereafter.  Upon  tin-  commission  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  citj  at  the  present  time  the  governor 
of  the  state  appointed  former  City 
Prominent  Treasurer  I.  11.  Kcmpner.  I.  Loven 
Citizens.       berg  has  been  a  tin  nilicr  of  Hie  Calves 

ton  school  hoard  for  seventeen  years, 

and    one  of    its    most    active    workers.      He    is    also 

president  of  the  Galveston  Orphans'  Home,  a  non- 
sectarian  institution,  and  for  fourteen  year-  was 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

Bibliography:  H.  Cohen,  Settlement  nftlu  Jews  in  v.iti.-.iu 
Puo.  Jew.  His.  Soc.  No.  8;  Idem,  Thi  Ji  ».<  in  Texas,  in 
Pub. Jew. Hist. Soc.  N".  4:  C.  Ouster,  Qatveston  In  1900, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Reports  Hebrew  it-  "<  ooh  "i  Society,  Galves- 
ton; Reports  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  Galveston. 

A.  II       C. 

GAMA,  GASPARD  DA:  German- Jewish  mar- 
iner of  the  fifteenth  century.     According  to  his  own 

story.  Gaspard  da  (lama  was  horn  in  Posen,  and 
while  still  young  had  to  leave  the  country  (1456)  on 
account  of  oppression.  lie  followed  his  family  to 
Jerusalem,  and  from  there  to  Alexandria.  He  trav 
eled  thence  to  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  was 
taken  captive,  and  -old  into  slaver} 

Winn  Yaseo  da  Gama  had  left  the  coast  of  Mula- 
liarand  was  returning  to  Europe  (1498)  he  Stopped 
at  the  little  island  of  Anchediva,  sixtj  miles  from 
Goa  During  his  stay  there  his  fleet  was  approached 
by  a  small  boat  containing  among  the  native  crew  a 
tall   European  with  a  flowing  white  heard.     This 

European  was  Gaspard  da  ( lama,  who  had  persuaded 

his  master  Sabayo,  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  to  treat  the 
Strangers  kindly,  and  who  was  now  bent  on  inducing 
them  to  land.     Gaspard  was  evidently  highly  es- 
teemed by  Sabayo,  for  the   latter  had  made  him  ad 
tuiral  f'capitao  mdt"i.     Approaching  the  Portu- 
-hips,  he  hailed  the  crew  in  Castilian,  who  were 
rejoiced  to  hear  a  familiar  speech  so  far  from  home 
Being  promised  by  the  Portuguese  complete  safety, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  aboard  Vasco  da 
Gama's  ship,  was  received  with  respect,  and  enter 
tained  the  crew  with  narrations  of  his  experiences 
Vasco  da  Gama  Buspected  treachery,  however,  and 
had  Gaspard  hound,  flogged,  and  tortured,  prolong 

ing  the  torture  until  the  vi.  tim  < sen  ted  to  become 

baptized,  and  to  pilot  the  Portuguese  ships  in  the 
Indian  waters.  Gaspard  told  Vasco  da  Gama  that 
the  viceroy  of  Goa  "as  a  generous  man.  who  had 

treated  him  with  great    kindness  and  whom    he  was 

loath  to  desert,  hut  -in  re  la-  found  himself  compelled 

I"  do  BO  in  order  to  save   his  life,  he  was  w  tiling   to 

serve  tin-  Portuguese  faithfully  The  name  Gas 
paid  da  Gama  was  given  to  him  in  baptism  after 
Vasco  da  (Jama,  who  had  acted  a-  hi-  godfather. 

All'  i  a  prolonged  voyage  in  the  Indian  water-  (la- 
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pard  accompanied  Vasco  da  Gama  to  Portugal,  In 
Lisbon  Gaspard  soon  became  a  favorite  with  King 
Emanuel,  who  made  him  many  valuable  gifts  and 
granted  him  a  charter  of  privileges,  and  had  him 
called  "  Gaspard  of  the  Indies." 

Gaspard  also  accompanied  Cabral  (1502)  on   his 
voyage  to  the  East,  ami  proved  of  great  value  to  him 
by  his  knowledge  of  this  region.    At  the  king's  de 
sire  Cabral  was  to  consult  with  Gaspard  on  all  im 
portant  matters. 

Having  visited  Melinde,  Calient,  and  Cochin, 
Cabral  started  on  his  return  voyage,  and  at  Cape 
.  Verde  met  the  fleet  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  which  was 
then  starting  for  the  exploration  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America.  Vespucci  hastened  to  avail  him- 
self of  Gaspard's  wide  knowledge,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  of  praise  as  "a  trustworthy  man  who 
speaks  many  languages  and  knows  the  names  of 
many  cities  and  provinces  .   .  ." 

Later,  Gaspard  accompanied  Vasco  da  Gama  to 
India  (1502)  and  found  his  wife  in  Cochin,  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Judaism.  On 
his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1503  the  title  "cavalleiro  de 
suacasa"  was  conferred  by  the  king  on  Gaspard 
for  his  valuable  service  to  the  country. 

Bibliography  :  Dauiiilo  de  Goes,  Chron.  de  D.  Manuel ;  K;iy- 
serting,  Chrietoph  Columbus  und  der  Anli  il  der  J  ml  en  an 
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GAMA,  VASCO   DA:    Portuguese  discoverer 

of  the  highway  to  India  by  sea.  Like  Columbus. 
he  was  materially  aided  in  his  voyage  by  Abraham 
Zacuto,  astrologer  to  King  D.  Manuel.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  destined  for  India,  he 
set  sail  from  Lisbon  July  8,  1497,  after  conferring 
with  and  taking  leave  of  Zacuto,  whom  he  esteemed 
highly,  in  presence  of  the  whole  crew.  See  also 
Gama,  Gaspard  i>.\ 

Bibliography:  Correa,   Lcndat  da  India,  in  Cottecaa  de 
Monumentne  Ineditoa  para  a  Histnria  das  Conquislas dm 
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lumbus, pp.  112 el  eeq.;  Allg.  Z<  it.  dee  Jud,  lxi.  ;UH  et  wij. 
G.  M.    K. 

GAMALA  :  City  in  Palestine,  opposite  Tariehcc, 
beyond  Lake  Tiberias.  It  had  an  unusually  strong 
position  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  with  a  protruding 
spur,  which  gave  it  its  name  (JODJ  =  "camel  ").  It 
was  accessible  only  from  the  south,  on  which  side. 
however,  a  transverse  moat  had  been  made.  There 
was  likewise  on  the  south  a  high  hill  which  served 
the  city  for  a  defense.  Within  the  wall  there  was 
a  well  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  iv.  1,  §  1).  Alexander 
Jannaais  captured  the  fort  from  a  certain  Demet- 
rius who  ruled  in  that  vicinity  (Josephus,  ih.  i.  4, 
£8;  "Ant."  xiii.  15,  §  S),  and  from  that  time  Ga 
mala  became  a  possession  of  the  Jews  (ib..  ed.  Niese, 
£4;  earlier  editions  have  "Caliala";  the  same  name 
occurs  in  "15.  J."  i.  8,  §  4).  Tin' region  surrounding 
Gamala.  called  Gamalitis  in  "Ant."  xviii  5.  §  1.  was 
a  territory  in  dispute  between  Herod  Antipas and  the 
Nabatsean  king  Aretas  Elsewhere  Josephus  calls 
the  district  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  "Oaulan- 
itis";  and  the  rebel  Judah,  who  was  born  in  Gamala, 
is  called  "the  Gaulanite"  ("Ant."  xviii    I,  §  1). 


When  the  great  war  broke  out  against  Rome,  Ga- 
mala  at  first  remained  true  to  the  Romans  (Josephus, 
"Vita,"  i  lli.  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Bathyra 
finding  refuge  'there  {ib.);  hut  later  il  also  revolted, 
and  was  fortified  by  Josephus("B.  .1"  ii.  20,  ;  16 
King  Agrippasent  Equiculus  Modi  us  thither  to  con- 
quer the  fortress,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  do  so 
("  Vita."  ^  24),  and  it  was  not  till  later  thai  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Joseph,  the  midwife's 
sou,  persuaded  the  inhabitants,  against  the  wiil  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  revolt  against  the  king  (ib.  §  87), 
and  Gamala  thus  became  a  support  of  the  Zealots. 
Vespasian  marched  against  it,  but  the  Romans, 
though  they  made  a  way  through  the  walls,  were 
finally  driven  back.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  Tishri, 
68c.E.,  the  Romans  again  entered  the  city,  con- 
quered it,  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants  ("B.  J."  iv. 
1,  §§  2-10,  Suetonius  ["Titus,"  §  4]  says  Titus  con- 
quered it). 

The  Mishnah  counts  Gamala  among  the  cities 
which  had  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  since  the  time 
of  Joshua  ('Ar.  ix.  6),  and  the  Talmud  (ib.  32a  I 
places  it  incorrectly  in  Galilee.  Josephus  states  its 
position  correctly  in  placing  it  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
from  which  district  it  obtained  its  name  YandhiTud) 
("B.  J."iii.  3,  S5;  4,  §  1 

Hitter  ("Erdkunde,"  xv.  349,  353)  identities  the 
city  with  the  present  Khan  al-Araba.  Furrer  ("Ta- 
richese  und  Gamala,"  in  "Z.  D.  P.  V."  xii.  145-151) 
opposes  those  wdio  incorrectly  find  it  in  Al-Husn. 
since  that  is  ancient  Hippos.  It.  should  rather  be 
identified  with  the  modern  village  of  Jamli  on  the 
River  Rukkad.  Schumacher,  who  suggests  Al-Ahsun 
("Northern  Ajliui,"  p.  110,  London.  1890),  objects 
to  its  identification  with  Jamli  on  the  ground  that 
the  form  of  the  mountain  ivas  caused  by  inundations 
of  the  Rukkad  ("Z.  D.  P  V  "  xv.  175);  but  this 
objection  does  not  seem  well  taken. 

Bibliography  :  Boettger,  Tapiiaraphisch-HisUirtechea  J.en- 
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GAMALIEL:    Name  which  occurs  in  the  Bible 
only  as  a  designation  of  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59;  x.  23).     In 
post-Biblical  limes  the  name  occurs  with  special  fre- 
quency in  the  family  of  Ilillel.     In  a  story  in  con 
neetion  with  a  proselyte  made  to  Judaism  by  Hillel, 
and  which  is  supported   by  reliable   tradition,  it  is 
said   that  the  proselyte  had  two  sons  born  to  him 
after  his  conversion,  whom  he  named  in  gratitude 
"  Billel  "  and  "  Gamaliel  "  (Ab.  R.  N.  xv.  [ed.  Schech- 
ter,    p.   02);    Midr.  ha-Cadol,   ed.    Schcchter,   to  Ex 
xxviii.  ;  see  note  ml  /,»■_).     Perhaps  Hillcl's  father 
was  called  "Gamaliel."  in  which  case  the  usual  cue 
torn  would  have  required  the  givingof  this  name  to 
Ilillel  s  first-born  son.     Besides  the  six  patriarchs  of 
the  name  of  Gamaliel,  tradition  knows  of  others  of 
the  same  name  who  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  who  are  reckoned  among 
the  Palestinian  amoraim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Frankel,  Metm  Yeruxhalmi,  pp.  71a-72b. 

s.  s.  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  I.:  Son  of  Simon  and  grandson 
of  Ilillel:  according  ton  tannaitic  tradition  (Shab. 
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15a),  lie  was  their  suo  nasi  ami   firsl    pres 

idenl  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  ol  Jerusalem.  Al- 
thougb  the  reliability  of  this  tradition,  especially  as 
rds  the  title  of  "nasi,"  lias  been  justly  dis 
puted,  ii  is  oevertholesa  a  fact  beyond  all  doubl 
that  in  the  second  third  of  the  firsl  century  Gamaliel 
(of  whose  father,  Simon,  nothing  beyond  his  name 
is  know  Hi  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  hi 
court,  the  great  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  thai 
member  of  thai  court,  he  received  the  cognomen 
"Ha-Zaken."  Like  his  grandfather,  Hillel,  he  "as 
the  originator  of  many  legal  ordinances  with  a  view 
to  the  "tikkun  ha-'olam"  (=  "improvement  of  the 

world ":  Git.  iv.  1-3 ;  ( ip   also  Yeb.  xvi.  7;  R   II 

Gamaliel  appears  as  the  head  of  the  legal- 
religious  body  in  the  three  epistles  w  bich  he  at  one 
time  dictated  to  the  secretary  Johanan  (account  of 
Judah  b.  'IUai:  Tosef.,  Sauh.  ii.  6.  Sanh.  lib;  Vn 
Sanh  inI,  5Ter.  M.ia-  Bh  56<  Two  of  these  let- 
ters wenl  in  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  of  the 
Darom  (southern  Palestine),  and  had  reference  to 

the  tithes;  the  third  letter  was  written 
His  Corre-  for  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  and  gave 
spondence.   notice  of  an  intercalary  month  whirl, 

i  lan.  die!  and  his  colleagues  had  de 
cided  upon.  That  part  of  the  Temple  territory — a 
"Stairway  of  the  Temple  mount." — where  Gamaliel 
diet ut  uil  these  letters  is  also  the  place  where  he  once 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  Targum  to  Job — the  oldest 
written  Targum  of  which  anything  is  known  (report 
ut  an  eye  witness  to  Gamaliel  II  ,  grandson  of  Ga 
maliel  [.:  Tosef.,  Shah.  xiii.  2;  Shab.  115a;  Yei 
Shah    15a 

Gamaliel  appears  also  as  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  account  given  in  Arts  (i    34 
.  t  eeg  },  n  here  he  is  called  a  "  Pharisee  "  and  a  "doc 
i or  of  tin-  law"  much  honored  by  the  people.     He  is 
there  made  to  speak   in  favor  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  who  wire  threatened  with  death  (v.  88  88 
•■  Fur  if  tins  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught    but  if  it  be  of  God,  pecan  nol  ovi  i 
throw  it."     He  is  also  shown  to  be  a  legal-religious 
authority  by  the  two  anecdotes  (Pes  *sb)  in  which 
"the  king  and  the  queen"  (Agrippa  I.  and  his  wife 
Kypris;  according  toBllchler,  "DasSynhedrion  in 
Jerusalem,"  p.  129,  Agrippa  II.  and  bis  sister  Bere 
nice)  go  to  him  with  questions  about  the  ritual 
Tradition  does  nol  represent  Gamaliel  as  learned  in 
the  Scriptures,  nor  as  a  teacher,  because  the  school 
of  Hillel,  whose  head  in-  undoubtedly  was,  always 
appears  collectively  in  its  controversies  with   the 

School  of  Shanunai,  ami  the   individual  scholars  anil 

tin  ir  opinions  are  not  mentioned.    Hence  Gamaliel  is 

omitted  in  the  chain  ol   tradition  us  given  in  the 

Mishnah  (Ahot  i.,  ii.).  while  .lo In. nan 

His  b.  Zakkai  is  mentioned  as  the  next  one 

Relative     who    continued    the    tradition    after 

Position.    Hillel  and  Shammai.    Gamaliel's  name 

is  seldom  mentioned  in  halakic  traili 

lion.     The  tradition  that  illustrates  the  importance 

of  Juliana  ii  1 1  Zakkai  with  the  words,  "  When  he  died 

the  glory  ol    wisdom  [scholarship]  ceased,"  charac 

teii/es  also  the  importance  of  Gamaliel   I   by  saj 

Iflg     "  When  he  died  the  honor  [outward  respect  ]  of 

theTorab  ceased,  and  purity  and  piety  became  ex 

tine!  "  iSotah  XV.  18). 


Gamaliel,  as  ii  appeals,  did  most  toward  establish- 
ing the  honor  in  which  the  house  of  Hilli  1  was  held, 
and  which  secured  to  it  a  preeminent  position  within 

Palestinian  Judaisms tafti  r  the  destruction  of  the 

Temple.  The  title  "Rabban,"  which,  in  the  learned 
hierarchy  until  post  Hadrianic  times,  was  borne  only 
by  presidents  of  the  highest  religious  council,  was 
first  prefixed  to  the  name  o  I  Gamaliel.  That  Gama 
liel  ever  taught  in  public  is  known,  curiously  enough, 
only  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  (xxii  3)  the 
le  Paul  prides  himself  on  having  sat  at  the  feel 
of  (Jama  liel.  That  the  latter  paid  especial  attention 
to  study  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  classification  of 
pupils  ascribed  to  him,  for  which  a  classification  ol 

the  fish  of  Palestine  formed  a  basis  (Ah 
His  R.  \    \1.  i.     In  this  arrangement  Ga 

Classifica-    maliel  enumerates  the  following  kinds 

tion  of       of  pupils:   (1)  a  son  of  | r  parents 

His  Pupils,  who  has  learned  everything  by  study, 

hut  who  has  no  understanding;  (2)  a 
son  of  rich  parents  who  has  learned  everything  and 

who  possesses  understanding;  (3)  a  pupil  who  has 
learned  everything,  but  does  nol  know  bow  to  rcplj  . 
i  a  pupil  who  has  learned  everything  and  knows 
also  how  to  reply.  These  correspond  lo  the  following 
varieties  of  fishes:  (1)  an  unclean,  i.e.  ritually  un- 
eatable fish;  (2)  a  clean  fish;  (8)  a  fish  from  the  Jor- 
dan; (4) a  fish  from  the  great  ocean  i  Mediterranean). 
Besides  this  dictum  of  Gamaliel's,  which  is  no 
longer  wholly  intelligible,  only  that  saying  has  been 
presen  ed  which  is  related  in  the  Mishnah  A I  ml  (i    L6) 

tinder  the  name  of  Gamaliel;  for,  in  spite  of  lloir 
mann's  objections  ("Die  Erste  Mischna,"p.  26),  it  is 

probably  right  to  hold  with  (jeiger  ("  Nachgelassene 

Schriiten."  iv.  808)thal  Gamaliel  I.  isintended.  The 
saying  is  in  three  parts,  and  the  first  clause  re 
pcais  what  Joshua  l>.  Perahyah  had  said  long  before 

(Abot  i.  5):    "Secure   a    teacher   for   thyself."     The 

otheriwo  parts  agree  very  well  with  the  impression 
which  the  above-mentioned  testimonial  gives  of 
Gamaliel  as  a  thoroughly  conscientious  ••  Pharisee  " 
"Hold  thyself  [in  religious  questions]  far  from 
doubt,  and  do  nol  often  give  a  tithe  according  to 
general  valuation."  Tradition  probably  contains 
many  sayings  of  Gamaliel  I.  which  are  erroneously 
ascribed  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name.    Besides 

his  son,  who  inherited  his  father's  distinction  and 
position,  and  who  was  one  of   the  leaders  in  the  up 

rising  against  Rome,  a  daughter  of  Gamaliel  is  also 
mentioned,  w  hose  daughter  he  married  to  the  priesl 

Simon  h.   Nathanael  (Tosel      "Ah    Zaiah.  iij     10) 

As  a  consequence  of  being  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  Gamaliel  has  income  a  subject  of  chris- 
tian legends  iSchurer,  " Qeschichte, "  ii  365  note 
47).    A.  German  monk  of  the  twelfth  century  calls  the 

Talnu id  a  "  con ntary  of  Gamaliel's 

Christian    on  the  Old  Testament  "    Gamaliel  is 

Legends,     here  plainly  the  representative  of  the 

old   Jewish   scribes  (Hacher.  "Ilic.lii- 

dische     Bibelexegese,"     in    Winter    and     Wunsche. 

"Judische  Literatur,"  ii  394)  Even  Galen  was 
Identified  with  the  Gamaliel  living  at  the  tin  c  of  the 
Second  Tcmpli   (Steinschneidcr,  "  Hebr   Uebers  "  p 

101  i       'I  his   ma\    be  due   to    the    lad     Ilia!    lie     last 

patriarch  bj  the  name  of  Gamaliel  was  also  known 

as  a  physician  (see  < '•  wi  u  ill    V  I    I 
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GAMALIEL  II.  (called  also  Gamaliel  of  Jab- 
neh, to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather,  Go 
maliel  I.):  The  recognized  head  of  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  first  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  continued 
with  [neat  energy  and  success  the  work  of  restora- 
tion begun  by  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.  The  tradition  of 
the  meeting  between  Johanan  and  Vespasian  (Git. 
56b)  relates  that  the  former  obtained  the  pardon  of 
Gamaliel's  family  from  the  Roman  emperor;  and 
this  part  of  the  story  may  test  on  a  historical  basis. 
Johanan  probably  retired  from  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  learned  assembly  at  Jabneh,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
office  was  given  to  Gamaliel,  under  whose  leadership 
even  those  pupils  of  Johanan  who  excelled  Gamaliel 
in  scholarship  willingly  placed  themselves.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  pupils,  Eliezer  b.  Ilyrcanus, 
married  Gamaliel's  sister,  Imma  Shalom  (Shab.  116a; 
B.  31.  59b).  Perhaps  it  was  Gamaliel  II.  to  whom 
the  title  of  "nasi"  (prince;  later  replaced  by  "patri- 
arch ")  was  first  given  to  raise  him  in  public  esti- 
mation and  to  revive  the  Biblical  designation  for 
the  head  of  the  nation.  This  title 
Appointed   later  became  hereditary  with  his  de- 

"Nasi."      scendants.     Gamaliel  was  officially  rec- 
ognized  by    the   Roman   authorities; 
and  he  journeyed  to  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  being 
confirmed  in  office  by  the  governor  (iyc/tuv;  'Eduy. 
vii.  7;  Sanh.  lib). 

The  guiding  principle  in  all  of  Gamaliel's  actions 
is  set  forth  in  the  words  which  he  spoke  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  quarrel  with  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  (B. 
M.  59b):  "Lord  of  the  world,  it  is  manifest  and 
known  to  Thee  that  I  have  not  done  it  for  my  own 
honor  nor  for  that  of  my  house,  but  for  Thy  honor, 
that  factions  may  not  increase  in  Israel."  The  ends 
which  Gamaliel  had  in  view  were  the  abolition  of 
old  dissensions,  the  prevention  of  new  quarrels, 
and  the  restoration  of  unity  within  Judaism.  To 
attain  these  objects  he  consistently  labored  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  assembly  at  Jabneh 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  seeking  his  own  glory.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  termination  of  the  opposition 
between  the  schools  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai,  which 
had  survived  even  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
In  Jabneh,  says  tradition  (Yer.  Her.  3b;  'Er.  13b),  a 
voice  from  heaven  ("  bat  kol  ")  was  heard,  which  de- 
clared that,  although  the  viewsof  both  schools  were 
justifiable  in  principle  (as  "words  of  the  living 
God")i  hi  practise  only  the  views  of  Hillel's  school 
should  be  authoritative. 

Gamaliel  took  care  that  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  assembly  under  his  presidency  should  be  recog- 
nized by  all;   and  be  used  the  instru- 
Con-         ment  of   the   ban  relentlessly  against 
troversies.    obstinate  op  posers  of  these  decisions. 
He  even    placed  his  own  brother-in- 
law,    Eliezer    b.    Ilyrcanus,    under    the  ban    (B.  M. 
69b).    Gamaliel  forced  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  another 
famous  pupil  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  to  recognize 


the  authority  of  the  president  in  a  most  humiliating 
way,  namely,  by  compelling  Joshua  to  appear  be- 
fore him  in  traveler's  garb  on  the  day  which,  accord 
ing  to  Joshua's  reckoning,  should  have  been  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  because  Gamaliel  would  sulTer 
no  contradiction  of  his  own  declaration  concern- 
ing the  new  moon  (  R.  H.  ii.  25a,  b).  Gamaliel, 
however,  showed  that,  with  him  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  principle,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
humiliating  Joshua;  for,  rising  and  kissing  him  on 
the  head,  he  greeted  him  with  the  words:  "Wei 
Come,  my  master  and  my  pupil:  my  master  in 
learning;  my  pupil  in  that  thou  submittest  to  my 
will."  A  story  which  is  characteristic  of  Gamaliel's 
modesty  is  told  of  a  feast  at  which,  standing,  he 
served  his  guests  himself  (Sifre  to  Dent.  38;  Kid. 
32b).  But  he  manifested  the  excellence  of  his  char 
acter  most  plainly  upon  the  day  on  which  he  harshly 
attacked  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  dispute  between  them,  and  thereby  so  aroused 
the  displeasure  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  position.  Instead  of  retiring  in  anger,  lie  con- 
tinued to  take  part,  as  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
in  the  deliberations  conducted  by  the  new  president, 
Eleazar  b.   Azariah.      He   was  soon   reinstated  in 

office,  however,   after  asking  pardon 

Shares        of  Joshua,  who  himself  brought  about 

the  Presi-    Gamaliel's  restoration  in  the  form  of 

dency.        a  joint  presidency,  in  which  Gamaliel 

and  Eleazar  shared  the  honors  (Ber. 
27b-28a ;  Yer.  Ber.  7c,  d). 

The  most  important  outwTard  event  in  Gamaliel's 
life  that  now  followed  was  the  journey  to  Rome, 
which  he  undertook  in  company  with  his  colleague 
Eleazar  and  the  two  leading  members  of  the  assem- 
bly in  Jabneh,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  Akiba. 
This  journey  was  probably  made  toward  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign  (95),  and  bad  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  a  danger  which  threatened  on  the  part  of 
the  cruel  emperor  (Griitz,  "Geschichte,"  3d  ed.,  iv. 
109).  This  journey,  together  with  the  stay  of  the 
scholars  in  Rome,  left  many  traces  in  both  halakic 
and  haggadic  tradition  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  i. 
84).  Especially  interesting  are  the  accounts  of  the 
debates  which  the  scholars  held  with  unbelievers  in 
Rome,  and  in  which  Gamaliel  was  the  chief  speaker 
in  behalf  of  Judaism  (ib.  p.  85).  Elsewhere  also 
Gamaliel  had  frequent  opportunities  to  answer  in  con- 
troversial conversations  the  questions  of  unbelievers 
and  to  explain  and  defend  the  teachings  of  the  Jewish 
religion  (ib.  p.  76).  At  times  Gamaliel  had  to  meet 
the  attacks  of  confessors  of  Christianity ;  one  of  these 
was  the  "  min,"  or  philosopher,  who  maliciously  con- 
cluded from  Hosea  v.  6  that  God  had  completely 

forsaken  Israel  (Yeb.  102b;  Midr.  Teh 

Con-         to  Ps.   x.,  end:  most  completely  re- 

troverts       produced  from  the  old  source  in  Midr. 

Christian-    ha-Gadol  to  Lev.  xxvi.  9,  in  Bacher, 

ity.  "  Ag.  Tan."  2d  ed.,  i.  83).     There  is  a 

satirical  point  in  a  story  in  which  Ga- 
maliel with  his  sister  brings  a  fictitious  suit  con- 
cerning an  inheritance  before  a  Christian  judge  and 
convicts  him  of  having  accepted  bribes;  whereupon 
Gamaliel  quotes  Jesus'  words  in  Matt,  v.  17  (Shalt. 
1 16a,  b).  The  sect  of  believers  in  Jesus,  which  was 
ever  separating  itself  more  distinctly  from  all  con- 
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Dection  with  Judaism,  and  which  with  other  heretics 

was  classed  under  the  oame  of  "minim,"  led  Gama- 

liel,  because  "t  its  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  unity 

of  J  mini -in.  to  introduce  anew  formol  prayi  r,  which 

he  requested  Samuel  ha  Katon  to  compose,  and  which 

inserted  in  tin-  chief  daily  prayer,  tin  eighteen 

dii  lions  i  Ber.  28b  ;  Meg    17b)      '1  his  praj  er  it 

tberwitb  theShema'  forms  the  mosl 

hn I »'!  i  ;t nt   part  of  the  Jewish  prayer  I k,  1  i U ■  ■  \\  i-. 

owes  its  final  revision  to  Gamaliel  (ib.  i  It  was  Gama- 
liel, also,  who  made  tin'  recitation  of  tin'  "eighteen 
prayers"  a  duty  to  be  performed  three  times  a  day 
by  every  Israelite  (see  "  Blonatsschrift,"  xlvi.  430 

Still  another  liturgical  institution  goes  back  to 
G  n  ilicl — that  of  tin'  memorial  celebration  which 
takes  th"  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  tin-  Passover  lamb 
.mi  the  firsl  evening  ol  Passovei  Gamaliel  insti 
tuted  tin-  celebration  (Pes,  .\.  5),  which  may  be  re- 
central  featun  of  the  Pi  .,ih  I  I.il  j.nlah, 
mi  an  occasion  when  In-  spent  tin-  first  Passovei 
night  u  iili  ot her 
scholars  at  Lyd 
da  in  conversing 
about  the  ' 
and   i'- 

Pes.  x. 
11.-  mem- 
ory nf  tin-  lost 
-  a  n  c  t  it  a  r  y. 
which  Hi. 
brat  imi  nf  I  In 
I'a--..'.  .i     i 

erved 
in     per  pi 
ate    was    espc 
dally    vivid    in 

heart.    Gamaliel 
and  bis  compan- 
ions wept  over  tin-  destruction  nf  Jerusalem  and  nf 
tin-  Temple  when  they  heard  the  noise  nf  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  at  another  time  when  thej  stood 
i.ii  the  Temple  ruins  (Sifre,    Deut     43;   Mak.,  end; 
i;   i    18). 
' .  imaliel's  appri .  iation  of  the  virtue  of  men 
well  illustrated  by  a  saying  nf  hi-  in  allusion  to 
1 1    .i    viii    18:  "  I. ei  this  i»'  a  token  unto  thee'    Bo 
long  as  thou  thyself  art  compassi itc  God  will 

shew     thee    mercy    ;    bill     if    tllllll     llll-t    DO  emu  1 1.1— i.  .11 , 

God  h  Hi  show  tl i ercj  "  (Tosef  .  B  K  i.\.  30; 

Y.  i    I;   l\  ci   hi.   Shab    151a       Gamaliel  was 

touehingly  attached  in  hi-  slave  Tabi  (Suk.  ii   I 
whose  death  he  accepted  condolences  a-  I'm'  ade 
parted  member  nf  the  family  (Ber.  ii.  7). 

In  hi-  intercourse  with  non-Jews  Gamaliel  was  un 
constrained,  for  which  he  was  sometimes  blamed.  A 
friendly  conversation  is  recorded  ('Er.  64b)  which 
he  had  with  a  heathen  on  the  waj  from  A.cn  to 
Ecdippai  \  eh/ili  i.  (in  the  Sabbath  be  sat  upon  the 
ol  heathen  merchants  (T  .set  III.  K!.  ii.  8) 
Various  details  have  been  handed  down  bj  tradition 
concerning  the  religious  practises  nf  Gamaliel  and 
bis  house  (see  the  following   rosefta  pas  ages    Dcm 

iii.   15;    Shall,  i.  22,  xii.  |xiii.|,  end;    Yum  Tnh  i    22 

ii,  io,  18,  II.  Hi'      In  Gamaliel's  bouse  it  was  not 
customarj    to  say  "Marpe'I"  (Recovery)  when  any 
V      86 
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one  sneezed,  because  that  was  a  heathenish  super 
stition  (Tosef.,  shah,  vii,  [viii.]  5;  corap   Ber  53a 
Two  concessions  were  made  to  Gamaliel's  household 
in  the  way  of  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  rules  set  up 
as  a  barrier  against  heathendom:    permission  to  use 

a    mirror   in  cutting  the  hair  nf    the  head   (Tosef., 

'Ah.  Zarah,  iii.  5;  comp.  i'er.  'Ab.  Zarah  41a),  and 
to  learn  Greek  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  8:  Sotah,  end).     In 

1   t..  the  latter,  Gamaliel's  son  Simon  relates 

.  49b)  that  many  children  were  instructed  in 
i.i-  father's  house  in  "Greek  wisdom 
Aside  from  his  official  position,  Gamaliel  stood  in 

ing  mi  an  equal  footing  with  the  legal  teachers 
..f  iii-  time.     Many  of  his  halakic  doctrinal  opinions 

been  banded  dow  a.  Somet  imes  the  united 
opinion  of  Gamaliel  and  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  is 
opposed  to  that  nf  .Joshua  b.  llaiianiah  iKel.  i.  6- 
9),  and  snni.  times  Gamaliel  holds  a  middle  position 

between  the  stricter  opinion  nf  theonc  and  the  mure 

it  view  of  the  other  (Sheb.  ix.  8;  Ti  r.  viii   - 

Gamaliel   as 

setited  to  certain 
principle-  ..I 
civil  law  which 
ha\  e  been  trans- 
mitt  ed  in  t  he 
name  of  Adtnoll, 

a  former  judge 
in    Jerusalem, 

and  which  be- 
came especially 
well  known  and 
w.ie    aullmrila 

live  fur  ensuing 
periods    (Ket. 

\i\ . ::  ,'n  Mam 
of      (lam  iliel's 

decisions  in  re- 
ligious law  are 
connected  with  his  stay  in  some  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  Ecdippa  the  archisynagogue  Scipio 
(]V3JK>)  asked  him  a  question  which  In-  answered 
i.\  letter  after  his  return  home  (Tosef.,  Ter.  ii  18 
There  are  also  records  nf  Gamaliel's  stay  in  Kafr 
I'lhiiai  l<;it.  i.  5;  Tosef.,  Git.  i.  Ii.  in  Kumiaus  1 1 1  ul, 
till.),  in  Lydda  (Tosef.,  Pes!  ii,  10,  v.  end),  in  Jer 
ii  bo  (Tosef  ,  Iter,  iv,  15),  in  Samaria  (Tosef.,  Dem. 
v.  24),  and  in  Tiberias  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xiii.  '-.') 

In  the  field  ..I  th.'  Haggadah  should  bi  especially 
mentioned  the  questions  relating  in  biblical  exegesis 
which  Gamaliel  liked  to  discuss  in  a  circle  nf  schol- 
ars, as  had  also  his  predecessor,  Johanan  b.  Zakkai. 

There  :n..  re Is  ..f  four  such  discussions  (on  Prov 

\i\,  84,  -.e  B.  B.  10b;  on  Gen,  xl.  10,  see  Hul.  92a; 

nil     Cell      \li\       I,    -ee     Shall     ."l."il  I  1     (HI     E-lll,      V        1.    see 

Meg    I'.'bi,  which  all  end  with  Gamaliel's  expressed 

desire  to  hear  t he  opinion  of  the  emi- 

Textual      oent  haggadist   Eleazar  of   Modi'im. 

Criticism.    A  part  of  Gamaliel's  textual  exegesis 

is  found  in  the  controversial  cum  ei 

-at  inns  men  ti..  in.  I  above      lie  portrays  the  distress 

ami  corruption  nf   the  limes  iii  a  remarkable  speech 

which  concludes  with  an  evident   reference  to  the 
empi  ror  Doinitian.     lie  says: 

"Sti                  .  Iges  have  the  npner  band,  lying  witnesses 
.in  ground;  sli vll*doers  have  Increased,  tni   bo 
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of  revenge  are  also  Increasing;  since  sbamelessness  has  aug- 
mented,  men  have  lost  their  dlgnitv  :  since  tin'  small  s.osie  the 
prreat,  'l  am  greater  than  thou,'  tin'  years ot  men  are  short- 
ened; Btnce  the  beloved  children  have  Angered  their  Father  in 
heaven,  lit-  has  placed  a  ruthless  king  over  them  [with  refer- 
ence to  Job  xxxiv.  20].  Such  a  king  was  Ahasuerus,  who  llrst 
killed  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  ami  then  his  friend  for 
the  sake  of  bis  wife"  (Introduction  t"  Midr.  Abba Gorion,  be- 
ginning; Esther  r,..  beginning). 

Gamaliel  uses  striking  comparisons  in  extolling 

tlie  value  of  handiwork  and  labor  (Tosef.,  Kid.  i. 
111.  and  in  expressing  his  opinion  on  tin-  proper 
training  of  the  mind  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxviii.).  The  lament 
over  his  favorite  pupil,  Samuel  ha-Kutoii,  which  he 
made  in  common  with  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  is  very 
touching:  "  It  is  lilting  to  weep  for  him;  it  is  fitting 
to  lament  for  him.  Kings  die  and  leave  their  crowns 
to  their  suns;  the  rich  die  and  leave  their  wealth  to 
their  sons;  but  Samuel  ha-Katon  has  taken  with  him 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world — his  wisdom — 
and  is  departed  "  (Sem.  8). 

The  Roman  yoke  borne  by  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine  weighed  heavily  upon  Gamaliel.  In 
one  speech  (Ab.  R.  N.  I.e.)  he  portrays  the  tyr- 
anny of  Rome  that  devours  the  property  of  its  sub- 
jects. He  reflects  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  describes  the  period  which  shall  precede  His 
appearance  as  one  of  the  deepest  moral  degrada- 
tion and  direst  distress  (Derek  Ere?  Zuta  x.).  But 
he  preaches  also  of  the  fruitfulness  and  blessing 
which  shall  at  sonic  time  distinguish  the  land  of 
Israel  (Shah.  30b).  Gamaliel  probably  lived  to  see 
the  beginning  of  the  great  movement  among  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  in  other  lands,  under  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  led  to  a  final  at- 
tempt under  Bar  Kokba  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Gamaliel's  death,  however,  occurred  in  a  time 
of  peace.  The  pious  proselyte  Aquila  honored  his 
obsequies  by  burning  valuables  to  the 
His  Death,  extent  of  seventy  minx,  according  to 
an  old  custom  observed  at  the  burial  of 
kings  (Tosef.,  Shab.  vii.  [viii.j  18;  'Ab.  Zarah  11a); 
and  Eliezerb.  Hyrcanus  and  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  the 
aged  teachers  of  the  Law,  arranged  tin' ceremonies 
for  his  funeral  (M.  K.  27a;  Yer.  M.  K.  82a).  Ga- 
maliel insured  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory  by  his 
order  t<>  lie  buried  in  simple  linen  garments,  for  the 
example  which  he  thus  set  put  an  end  to  the  heavy 
burial  ex  [icuses  which  had  come  to  be  almost  unbear- 
able; and  ii  subsequently  became  the  custom  to  de- 
vote to  the  memory  of  Gamaliel  one  of  the  goblets  of 
wine  ill  unk  in  the  house  of  1 1  en  lining  (  Kit.  8b). 

Of  Gamaliel's  children,  one  daughter  is  known, 
who  answered  in  a  very  intelligent  fashion  two  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her  father  by  an  unbeliever  (Sanh. 
34a,  90b)  Two  of  Gamaliel's  sons  are  mentioned  as 
returning  from  a  certain  feast  (Ber.  i.  2)  Of  these, 
Sine. n  was  called    long  after  the  death  of  Gamaliel 

t iii|i\  his  father's  position,  which  became  hen  d 

itary  in  his  house,     it  can  not  he  regarded  as  proved 

that   the  lanna    llaninah    lien   Gamaliel  was  a  BOD  of 

Gamaliel  II.  (BUchler,"Die  PriesterundderCultus," 
p.  14):  this  is  more  likely  to  he  true  of  Judah  ben 
Gamaliel,  who  reports  a  decision  in  the  name  of 
llaninah  hen  Gamaliel  (Tosef.,  'Ab  Zarah,  iv.  [v.] 
12;  'Al.  Zarah  391 
Bibliography:  Frankel.  Darhi  ha  Minhnah.  pp. 69  et  seq. ; 
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GAMALIEL  III.:    Son  of  Judah  I.,  who  before 
his  death  appointed  him  his  successor  as  nasi  (Ket. 

lU3a).  Scarcely  anything  has  been  handed  down 
concerning  ids  deeds  or  concerning  the  whole  period 
of  his  activity  (within  the  first  third  of  the  third 
century).  The  revision  of  the  Mishnah,  begun  by 
his  father,  was  without  doubt  concluded  under 
him.  Three  sayings  of  Gamaliel  III.  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Mishnah  (Abot  ii.  2-4).  The  first  deals 
with  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  with  devoting 
oneself  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  public.  The 
second  warns  against  the  selfishness  of  the  Roman 
rulers:  "Beware  of  the  government,  because  rulers 
attach  a  man  to  themselves  for  their  own  interests; 
they  seem  to  be  friends  when  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage, but  tiny  abandon  him  when  he  is  in  need 
The  third  saying  recommends  submission  to  the  will 
of  God:  "Make  His  will  thy  will,  so  that  He  may 
make  thy  will  like  His  own;  make  thy  will  of  no 
account  beside  His,  so  that  He  may  make  the  will 
of  others  of  no  account  before  thine."  The  Tosefta 
contains  but  one  saying  of  Gamaliel  (Sotah  vi.  8),  a 
paraphrase  of  Num.  xi.  'J'3,  in  which  Moses  com- 
plains of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  people's  wishes; 
a  baraita  (Men.  84b)  contains  a  halakic  exegesis  of 
Gamaliel.  Hoshaiahasks  Gamaliel's  son,  Judah  II., 
concerning  a  halakic  opinion  of  his  father's  (Yer. 
Ber.  60d).  Johanan  tells  of  a  question  which  Ga- 
maliel III.  answered  for  him  (Hul.  106a).  Samuel, 
the  Babylonian  amora,  tells  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  Gamaliel  and  other  scholars  (Niddah  63b; 
B.  B.  139b;  Yer.  B.  B.  lOd). 

Bibliography  :  Gr&tz,  Qesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  ~'ll ;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii. 
42;  Halevy.  Dnrnt  ha-Rialionim,  il.  SO  et  seq.;  Bacher,  Ag. 
Tan.  ii.  5i>4. 

W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  IV.  :  Sou  and  successor  of  the 
patriarch  Judah  II..  and  father  of  the  patriarch 
Judah  III.  The  period  of  activity  of  these  patri 
archs  can  not  be  determined.  Grfttz  puts  Gamaliel 
IY.  in  the  last  third  of  the  third  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Halevy.  In-  was  a  contemporary  ef  Iloshaiah, 
of  w  hum  it  is  related  that  he  prevented  Gamaliel 
from  introducing  into  Syria  an  ordinance  referring  to 
tithing  the  fruits  of  the  field  (Yer  Hal.  60a).  In  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  ('Ab.  Zarah  39b)  is  mentioned 
a  question  of  religious  law  addressed  to  Gamaliel 
by  Abbahu.  In  answering  it  the  teacher  describes 
himself  as  an  unimportant  person  and  of  little 
learning  ("adam  katon" )  in  comparison  with  Ah 
bahu. 

Bibliography  :  <;nuz,  Geteh.  3d  ed..  iv.  449;  Halevy,  li-,rni 
ha-Rtshon  tm,  ii.i"»7. 
-    -  W.   15 

GAMALIEL  V.:  Son  and  successor  of  the  pa 
triarch  Ilillcl  II. ;  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
perfecting  of  the  Jewish  calendar  in  359.  prom 
geonic  sources  ("Seder  Tanna'im  we-Amora'im") 
only  his  name  and  those  of  his  two  successors  are 
known.  But  in  a  letter  written  in  393,  Jerorm 
mentions  thai  the  emperor  Thcodosius  I.  (379 
had  condemned  to  death  the  former  consul  Esychius, 
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for  obtaining  by  fraud  important  papers  belonging 
in  tin-  patriarch  Gamaliel,  who  was  much  incensed 
against  the  rul|>rit. 

Bibliography:  GrS  3d  ed.,  tv.  358,  450. 

s.  -  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  VI.  :  The  last  patriarch.  Thede 
>t  the  emperors  Bonorius  and  Theodosius  II. 
(Oct.  IT.  115)  contains  interesting  data  concerning 
him.  Bj  this  decree  the  patriarch  was  deprived  of 
all  the  higher  honors  which  bad  been  given  him.  as 
will  as  nf  i  hi-  patriarchate,  because  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  disregard  the  exceptional  lawsagainst  the 
Jews,  had  built  new  synagogues,  and  bad  adjudged 
disputes  between  Jews  ami  Christians.  With  his 
death  the  patriarchal  office  ceased,  ami  an  imperial 
decree  (426)  diverted  the  patriarchs' tax  ("post  ex 
ivssuin  patriarchorum ")  into  the  imperial  treasury, 
iliel  VI.  appeal's  '"  have  been  a  physician. 
Marcellus,  a  medical  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
mentions  a  remedy  for  disease  of  the  spleen  which 
had  been  discovered  not  long  before  by  "Gamalielus 
Patriarcha 
mm  ioi.it  uan     Gratz,  Gescft.  3d  ed.,  iv.  380,  150. 

a  -  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  BEN  PEDAHZUE:    The  [.sen 
donym  nf  the  unknown  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  title  page  "1  which  reads    "The 
Book  of  Religion,  Ceremonies,  ami  Prayers  nf  the 
Jews  as  Practised  in  Their  Synagogues  and  Families 
•  a  All  <  (ccasions .  mi  Their  Sabbath  ami  t  Ither  Holy 
Days  Throughout  the  Year.  .  .  .  Translated  Imme 
diately  from  the  Hebrew,  London,  J.  Wilcox,  1788 
This  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  fi ret  English 
translation  of  the  Jewish  prayer-book  and  a  guide 
to  the  same,  an  elaborate  account  of  Jewish  cere 
monies  as  they  were  observed  by  strictly  orthodox 
Jews  in  formei  times      It  is  an  exceedingly  quaint 
compilation,  evidently  written  by  a  Jew,  but   the 
idi  nlity  of  the  author  has  never  been  discovered. 
.i  III 

GAMBLING:     Playing    at    games,    especially 
games  "t  chance,  forinonuy.     A.mong  the  ancient 
ites  no  mention  is  made  of  games  of  chance. 
ami  mi  provision  was  made  against  them  until  the 
id  of  the  Mishnah.    With  the  introduction  of  for 
i  ustoms  and  amusements  in  the  latter  period  ol 
the  Second  Temple,  playing  with  dice  ("kubya," 

I,  the  popular  ga E  antiquity,  was  adopted 

bytheJews     The  Rabbis  were  bitterly  opposed  to 

imported  fashions. and  looked  upon  them  with 

int  i  nse  a  version  (see  Midi  Teh  in  l's.  xxvi.  10,  which 

Speaks    Of    "those    that     I'lay    at    dice,    Who    calculate 

with  their  lefl  hand,  ami  press  with  their  right,  and 
roll   and  wrong   "lie   another").      The    Mishnah   dis 

c i mil i tied  the  gambler  from  testifying  before  a  court 
of  justice  (Sanh.  24b).  Since  robbery  was  defined  in 
Jewish  law  as  tin  act  of  violently  appropriating 
jomi  thin.'  t"  longing  to  another  against  his  will  (B 
K.T'.iln.  the  Rabbis  could  not  make  gambling  a 
capital  clinic  They  did.  however,  forbid  gambling 
of  any  kind,  and  considered  it  a  form  of  robberj  . 
hut  since  it  was  m.i  actual  robbery,  money  lost  in 
-  of  chance  could  not  !»■  col  lei  ted  through  the 

is  of  justice  iiiti    Bib;    Maimonides,  "Yad," 

Gezelah,  vi.  7-11,  Hi:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Misb 
inn    870 


The  games  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  in  connec- 
tion with  the  laws  of  witnesses  are  playing  at  dice 
and  betting  on  pigeons.     The  reason  fordenouncing 

men    who   engaged    in    either  of   these  games   was. 

according  to  some,  that  thej    were  guilty  of  rob- 
berj .    according   to  others,    that    they    wasted  their 
time  in  idleness  and  were  not  interested    in  the  w  el 
fare  of  hiiuiaiiiM    i--,.,.    BETTING).      The   Ihinara  in- 
cluded all   games  of  chance  under  these  two  head 
ings,  such  as  draughts  iD'DEDS.   Y'V<r"'<.').   races,    etc. 

(Sanh,  24b,  25b).     The  term  "kubya,"  used  in  this 

connection    to   signify    dice  (Shah     149b),  was   later 

applied  by  the  Rabbis  indiscriminately  to  any  kind 
of  gambling  game.  Dice,  lotteries,  betting,  cards, 
and  other  games  were  commonly  indulged  in  by  the 
Jews  of  medieval  Europe,  and  man}  decrees  ("tak 
kanot")  were  passed  in  the  various  communities 
against   them      So   wide-spread  were  this,,   games 

that  even  scholars  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  syn- 

agogue  were  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  passion 
for  them.  Leo  da  Modena  (an  eminent  scholar  who 
lived  in  Venice  at  tin'  close  ol  the  sixteenth  century) 

was  known  as  an  inveterate  card-player,  so  thai  the 

rabbis  ol   Venice,  fearing  the  pernicious  results  of 
such  an  example,  issued  a  decree  (1628)  excommu 
oicating  any   member   of    the   congregation   who 

should  play  cards  within  a  period  ol  si\  years  there 

from.     Such  communal  enactments  had  been  very 

frequent  in  Italy,  a  typical  instance  being  preserved 

in  a  decree  of  the  i inutility  of  Koili  dated  till!  (S. 

llalhcrslanini  in  "Gl'iltZ  Jubelschrif t "  |IIchr.  sec 
Hon],  p.  57). 

These  enactments  were  stringent,  ami  equally  so 
was  the  punishment  for  their  violation,  yet  they 
w.  re  not  always  heeded  hy  the  people.  The  eve  of 
Christinas  ("  N'iltai    N'achl").  when    the   students  of 

i he  Law  refrained  from  study,  was  considered  most 
favorable  for  card-playing.  The  restrictions  were 
also  disregarded  on  new  moons  and  the  week-days 

of  Passover  and  ol  th.    Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  Kt'i\ 
dinns,  on  Purim,  and  especially  on  Hantikkah,  when 
even    pious   and    scholarly    men    indulged    in  (aid 
play  in'.:        In  spile  of  the  strenuous  objections  Of  the 
Kahliis,    the  Custom  still   prevails  in   many   cities  ol 

eastern  Europe  of  playing  cards  on  Hantikkah  soon 
after  the  candles  are  lighted  ("Hawwol   Ya'ir,"  p, 
126) 
While  the  general  tendency  of  the  Rabbis  was  to 

forbid    all    manner   of   gambling    games,   tiny    were 

careful  to  distinguish  between  those  who  played  for 
pastime  and  t  hose  who  made  gambling  their  profes- 
sion (Sanh.  '.'Ih).  Games  for  pastime  were  allowed, 
especially  for  women  and  children,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Oral;  tlayyim,  888,  5, 
Isserlcs'  gloss).  The  complaint  that  games,  inclu 
ding  chess,  entailed  a  wasti  "i  lime  ("  Shebet  Musar," 

\  III  .  sec  I  lll.ssl.  failed  lo  illlluelice  the  people.  The 
Jews  of  all  lands  have  usually  followed    I  he  amuse 

mints  in  which  their  neighbors  indulge  SeeG  \mkk 
and  Sports,  and.  for  the  legal  aspect  of  gambling, 

ASMAKI   \. 

Bin aurin     Hamburger,  H   i:    r.8.1     Spiele:    Uirntmins, 

JewinhLtfi  \nllu   MiiidU  Aye*. xxlt.; lemann, Qesch. da 

I  >   U  himn*u  •  ■  "  -  inn/  <i,  i  i  mi  nr  ii>  r  JutU  n  iv<iln  i  n<i  ata 

Win.  lalti  •       i    BO    SO     ' 810;    Ml.   139,  Index  ;    LOW, 

In,    LeJwnmlter  In  ■'■  N   Literahtr,  pp.  323-837, 

Bzegedln,  lfCT. 
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GAMES  AND  SPORTS:  Playful  methods  of 
enjoying  leisure  moments.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
practised  target-shooting  with  arrows  (I  Sam.  xx. 
20;  Job  xvi.  12;  Lam.  iii.  12;  comp.  also  Bacher 
in  "It  E.  J."  \\\i.  63),  or  with  slings  and  Btones 
(Judges  -\\.   16;    I  Sam.    xvii.    40;    Zech.   i\.    15). 

Mention  is  also  made  of  lifting  heavy  st is  (Zech. 

xii.  3;  Jerome,  ad loe.),  foot-racing  (Ps.  xix.  6  [A.  V. 
5]),  and  jumping  (Ps.  xviii.  30  [A.  V.  29]).  As  these 
games  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  body  and 
make  the  participants  lit  fur  war,  so guessing-games 
(Judges  xiv.  14;  livings  x.  1-3;  Josephus," Ant." 
viii.  5,  5S  3;  6,  |  5;  comp.  Wiinsche,  "Die  Rathsel- 


of  wood  used  being  so  called;  see  Levy,  I.e..  s  ■  I, 
and  pigeon-racing  (the  participants  being  called 
D'JV  'ITTSD).  These  amusements,  however,  were 
considered  disreputable,  and  indulgence  in  them  dis- 
qualified a  person  as  a  witness  (Sanh.  iii.  3;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  v.  '2;  coin  p.  Tosef.,  Yom-Tob  to  Shall,  xxiii.  2). 
The  increasing  seriousness  of  the  conception  of 
life  banished  games  and  diversions,  only  those  being 
permitted  that  stimulated  thought,  as  riddles  and 
questioning  of  Bible  passages  ("ppiDS  v  plDD :  Hag. 
15a,  etc. ).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Jews  came 
into  more  frequent  contact  with  other  peoples,  they 
adopted  the  games  "f  the  latter,  especially  Chess, 


Games  played  on  Eve  of  Pukim. 

(From   Kirehner,  "Jodiscbea  Ceremooiel,"  L79S.) 


weisheit  i"i  den  Hebraern,"  Leipsic,  18S3)  were  in- 
tended  to  sharpen  the  intellect.  See  Riddi.es.  In 
the  Hellenic  period  Greek  games  were  introduced 
into  Judea  (II  Marc.  iv.  9  et  seq. :  I  Mace.  i.  1 1),  and 
were  cultivated  especially  by  the  Herodians  (Jose- 
phus, l.c  xv.  8,  §1;  9,  §6;  xvi.  5,§1;  xix.  7,  §  5; 
.';  idem,  "B.  J."  i.  21);  bul  tliey  were  offen- 
sive to  the  pious  (Levy,  "Neuhebr.  W"8rterb."  s.v. 
]"\~\CH'0  and  Dplp).  See  also  Athletes,  Athlet- 
ics, and   Fiki.h  SpoBTS;  ClRi  is;  GLADIATOR. 

The  Mishhah,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash  men- 
tion dice  tx'Slp.  <o  {"  :  Shab.  xxiii.  2),  checkers 
(DD'DB  the  stones  or  the  polished  pieces 


which   has  produced  an  extensive  literature  (Stein- 
schneider,  in  Van  der  Linde's  "Geschichte  und  Lit 
teratur  <lc^  Schachspiels,"  i.  155 et  seq.,  Berlin,  is;  i 
Other  games,  such  as  "straight  or  crooked"  and 
"hack  or  blade.''  were  acquired  in  the 
In  sameway.  The  Jewish  synods,  rabbin- 

the  Middle  ates,  and  magistrates,  like  the  Chris 
Ages.  tian  municipal  authorities,  issued  or- 
dinances against  the  increase  of  games 
of  hazard  (GUdemann,  "Geschichte  des  Erziehungs- 
wesens  der  Abendlandiscben  Juden,"  i.  259  et 
Halberstamm.in  "GrtttzJubelschrift,"  pp.  57-63;  Ro- 
senthal, "  Einiges  fiber  die  Dl'BTMpn."  in  "Monats- 
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Bchrift,"  1902,  p.  254).  Bee  Gambling.  They  were 
permitted  as  ;m  exception  on  the  intermediate  holi- 
daya  and  on  Hanukkah,  on  condition,  that  they  were 
not  played  for  money.  Ii  was  considered  wanton  to 
walk  on  stilts;  ball-  and  nut  games  (a  nut  being 

throw  n  against  a  pile 
of  nuts)  «  e  re  pe  r- 
mitted  to  boys  and 
«  omi  ii  Qildi  niann, 
I.e.  i.  60,  ii.  210etseg  , 
iii.  139  i '  seg. ).  (lames 
that  called  for  ingenu 
it}  and  incited  thought 
n  i  re  prefi  rred  ("  Se- 
fer  lia  Hasidim,"  N'o 
M44),  especially  the  so 
called  "  l.I  a  n  u  k  k  a  h 
ketowaus"  (Glide 
maim,  /  ,'.  iii.  K7,  88). 
in   (1.  rmaiiy.    Austria, 

.mil    Poland  "  trendel " 

from  the  German  "dre- 

lien  "  )  is  still  in  vogue, 

being  played  with  a  re- 

volvingdie,  mi  the  four 

sides  i if  which  the  let 

Ins   J   (=   "ganz"    = 

.  n(="halb"  = 

"hall  '),  J  (="nichts" 

=  "nothing  "),   and  t' 

i      "stell"    -  "put  "  or 

"add")  are  marked,  indicating  the  result,  of  each 

play.    See  also  Hanukkah;  I'iuim.  M.  <:. 

other  games  found  an g  the  Jews  at  an  early 

date  are  such  as  were  played  with  apples,  eggs, 
ami  marbl  •    11  as  "riemenstechen,"  "knight 

and  robbers,"  "shilach  shik,""pani  roizi,"  "quitt- 
la,  ii  "  -  robber  caravan,"  "  head  ami  eagle,"  "  Abra- 
ham's horse,"  "  1  >avid  ha  Malech,"  "  rime  counting," 
etc  (see  I'lrich,  "Juden  in  der  Schweiz,"  pp.  no. 

I  12).     In  dancing,  the  sexes  were  strictly  separated 

I I  his  was  a  rule  even  for  the  Children  ill  the  street); 

exceptions  were  made  only  in  the  case  "t  father  and 
daughter,  married  couples,  ami  brothers  ami  sisters. 
Every  large  community,  as  those  of  Eger,  Augsburg, 
Rothenburg,  and  Frankfort  on-the  Main,  had  its 
dance-house  ("  be)  hatanol  "),  used  also  for  weddings, 
the  dwelling-houses  being  too  small  fur  such  occa- 
sions. The  "'I'i  it  en  tan/  "  ami  "  Mr.  Faustus  "  are  ,,f 
non- Jewish  origin,  as  probably  also  the  "  fish-dance  " 
<if  the  Sephardim  in  Sarajevo.  Letter-games,  in 
which  corresponding  winds  or  phrases  are  found, 
the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  each  when  added 

being  equal  (see  Gematria),  are  as  old  as  Old  Testa 
ment  times.  Thus"baruk  Mordekai"  "arurHa 
man"  =  502.  In  another  game  one  child  cites  averse 
and  the  next  child  recites  a  second  one  that  begins 

With  the  letter  with    Which  the  lil'st    Velsc  closed.      Ill 

the  "sainek  and  pe  "  game,  one  child  chooses  samek 

and  the  other  pe  ;  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
then  opened,  and  according  as  there  are  more  sameks 
or  pes  on  the  page  the  child  who  has  so  chosen  wins. 
In  the  "  Moshe  "  game,  one  chooses  a  right  hand  page 
and  the  other  a  left-hand  page  of  a  Humash;  whoever 
is  the  first  to  liml  the  letters  "mem,  shin,  he"  in 
khis  sequence  anion"  the  four  cud  letters  of  a  page 


wins.  As  children  were  not  allowed  to  he  pun- 
ished in  the  period  between  the  17th  of  Tammuz  and 
the  9th  oi  Ah.  they  took  full  advantage  of  this  oppoi 
t  unity  to  moi  k  the  teacher;  hence  the  "rabbi  game." 
The  .lews  became  acquainted  with  cards  in  the 
fifteenth  centurj      Leon  da  Modena  was  ruined  by 

them.  It  w  as  a  Jewess  who  wrote  the  luosi  pointed 
pamphlet    against    cauls,   and  the   lieiiialria  "cards 

=  259  =    Satan"    was   intended   to    warn  against 

them.  Many  vowed  never  to  touch  cards  again,  or 
iii  least  to  play  only  for  harmless  stakes.  One  Jew 
w  as  e  \.n  w  il  ling  to  have  his  hand  cut  oft  as  punish- 
ment. Finally,  the  communities,  as  at  Hamburg, 
Forli,  and  Bologna,  took  up  the  matter  in  their  "  tak- 

kauot  "  (slat  in esi.      Nevertheless  cauls  were  allowed 

at  Christmas,  Purim,  rjol  ba-Moed,  Sukkpt,  on  the 
eve  of  Hanukkah,  and  in  the  lying  in  room. 

Bibliography :  I.  L.  SaalscbQtz,  Arch&olngU  der  Hebrtter ; 

W  .     M.      !..    lie     Welle.     I .,  It  I  I  mill     tltf     I  /,  Itlili.<,  li-.l  ihliscllill 

1 1  ,.',,,,,/,,,/,,  :  Zunz,  '/•■  '».:  Berliner,  Aus  dt  m  Tnru  n  n  L>- 
/,<  a  ilii.hhiiii  mi  Mill!  lulu  i  ;  I.i'iu,  l.i  Iii  nsaltt  r  iii  ill  r 
JUdischen  LitercUur',  GQdemann,  Qesch.  den  Erziehuno& 

ii  i  81  it*  Mini  ill  I  I  nil  ii  r  tiff  A  I  ii  nilUhiili.'i  In  it  .1  mli  it  ;  Abra- 
hams, .h  ,,  i>7,  i, ''•  in  fin  Mni'Ui  Ages,  Index. 

M.  Gu. 
GAN  -EDEN.     Sec  Eden,  <!  irden  of. 
GAN  SHA'ASHTJ'IM.     See  PERIODICALS 

GANGANELLI,    LORENZO.     See  Clement 
XIV 

GANS,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN 
SELIGMAN  :  German  historian  ;  astronomer;  horn 
at  Lippstadt,  Westphalia,  1541;  died  at  Prague 
Aug.  25,  1618.  After  having  acquired  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  rabbinical  literature  at  Bonn  and  Frankfort 
on-the  Main,  he  went  to  Cracow,  where  he  studied 
under  Moses    Isserles.      Later    he  attended    the  lee 

lures  of  the  brothers  L8we  ben  Bezalel  of  Prague 
and  of  U.  Sinai.  They  introduced  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy  into  the  circle  of  their 

studies,  and  from  them  Gans  received  the  impulse 
to  devote  himself  to  these  branches  of  science.  He 
lived  for  a  time  at  Xordheim  (where  he  studied 
Euclid),  passed  several  years  in  his,  native  city,  and 
about  1564  settled  at  Prague.  There  he  came  into 
contact  with  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brake,  and  look  part 
lor  three  consecutive  days  In  astronomical  observa- 
tions  at   the    Prague  observatory,      lie  also  carried 

on  a  scientific  correspondence  with  Johann  Midler 
( liegionionlnnns),  and  was  charged  by  Tycho  Brake 
with  the  translation  of   the  Alphonsine  Tables  from 

Hebrew  into  German. 

Among  (ians's  works  the  most  widely  known   is 

his  history  entitled  ■■/..mall  Mawid,"  published  first 

at  Prague,  in   1592.      It  is  divided  into 

His  t  h  o  parts,  the  first  containing  the  an- 

History,     mils  of  Jewish  history,  the  second  those 

of  general   history.      The  author  con- 
sulted for  the  second  part  of  his  win  k  the  Writings  of 

Spangenberg,  Laurentius  Faustus,  Hubertus  Holt- 
zius,  Georg  Cassino,  and  Martin  Borisk.    Though 

•  ians's  annals  are  very  dry  and  have  no  gnat  in- 
trinsic value  they  arc  memorable  as  the  Iii  si  w  oik  of 
this  kind  among  the  German  .lews,  who  at  that  time 

appreciated  historical  knowledge  but  slighlh  In 
deed,  ill  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  the  an 
tin. r  deemed  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  for  hav- 
ing dealt  with  so  profane  a  subject  as  the  annals  of 
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ral  Uistory, and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  thai 
it  was  permitted  to  read  history  on  Saturdays.  The 
"Zcinali  Dawid"  passed  through  many  editions. 
To  theeditionof  Frankfort-on-the-Main,1692,  David 
hen  Moses  Rheiudorf  added  a  third  part  containing 
the  annals  of  that  century,  which  addition  lias  been 
retained  in  later  editions  of  the  "Zcinah."  The  first 
part  of  Gans's  work,  and  extracts  from  the  second, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Wilhclm  Heinrich 
Vorst  (Leyden,  1044).  It  was  translated  also  into 
Judaeo-German  by  Solomon  Ilanau  (Frankfort-on- 
th,'  Main,  1692). 

Gans  was  also  the  author  of:  "Gelmlat  ha-Erez," 
a  work  on  cosmography,  which  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  the"Zurat 


University  to  study  jurisprudence,  continued  his 
studies  at  Gottingeu,  and  finally,  in  1H 18,  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence  under  Hegel  and  Thibaut,  the 
former  of  whom  was  to  have  so  important  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  life.  To  Thibaut's  "  Archiv  "  he 
Contributed  a  number  of  legal  essays,  and  published 
in  1819  a  pamphlet,  "Ueber  Romisches  Obligation 
enrecht."  In  the  following  year  he  became  docent 
at  Berlin  University,  soon  attracting  an  extraordi- 
narily large  number  of  hearers.  The  most  forceful 
manifestation  of  his  attitude  toward  the  historical 
school  of  jurisprudence  is  embodied  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  "Scholien  zumGajus,"  Berlin,  1821, 

Gans  was  also  a  leader 


ba-Erez,"   published   at 

Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  "David 
Abzi'TAuza"  =  NT11X 
=  "  Gans") ;  "  Magcn  Da- 
wid," an  astronomical 
treatise,  a  part  of  which 
is  included  in  the  "Neh- 
mad  we  Nairn,"  men- 
tioned below ;  the  mathe- 
matical works  "Ma'or 
ha  Katan,"  "  Migdal 
Dawid,"  and  "  Prozdor," 
which  are  no  longer  in 
existence;  "Nehmadwe- 
Na'iin,"  dealing  with 
astronomy  and  mathe- 
matical geography,  pub- 
lished with  additions  by 
Joel  ben  Jekuthiel  of 
Glogauat  Jessnitz,  1743. 
This  work  is  divided  into 
12  chapters  and  305  par- 
agraphs. In  the  intro- 
duction the  author  gives 
a  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  astron- 
omy and  mathematical 
geography  among  the 
nations.  Although  ac- 
quainted with  the  work 
of  Copernicus,  Gans  fol- 
lowed the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem, attributing  the  Co- 

pernican  system  to  the  Pythagoreans.  He  also 
ventuns  to  assert  that  the  prophet  Daniel  made  a 
mistake  in  computation.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
introduction,   and    a  resume  made    by   Ilcbenstieit, 

are  appended  to  the  "  Nehmad  we-Na'im." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Zunz,  (irmimnu  Hi'  Siluillin.i.  185;  D.  Cas- 
sel,  In  Ersoh  inn!  Gruber's  Encykltrpliaie.  JCJlli.  367 ;  Steln- 
sctmeider,  J<  w.  Ut.  p.  ;.'>',:.• ;  Mem,  Cot.  BodJ.col.  880;  Gratz, 
Oeach.  der  Jnden,  :ki  ed.,  i.\.  442;  Bock-Lleben,  Prober 
Qrdbxtein  Inschriftem  AUoemeim  Deutsche  Biographic, 
s.v.:  StOssel,  in  Low's  Ben  Chananja,  \iii.  801;  BrDIL  lb. 
p.  710. 

•i.  i.   Bit. 

GANS,    EDUAED :     German    jurist;    born  at 
Berlin  March  82,  17!IS;  died  there  May  5,  1889.     He 

was  the  son  of  the  banker  Abraham  Cans,  ami 
received  his  early  education  at  tin  ( iymnasiiini  zum 
Grauen    Kloster:      in    1816    hi-    entered    the     Berlin 


Gravestone  of  David  (iaus  at  Prague. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


in  another  movement, 
Even  the  scholars  in  Ger- 
many at  that  time  were 
accustomed  to  revile  the 
Jews,  and  accordingly 
Jews  with  aspirations  to- 
ward preferment  in  so 
eial  and  professional  life 
sought  the  panacea  of 
baptism.  To  combat 
these  evils,  three  young 
nun  founded,  Nov.  27, 
1819,  the  Verein  fi'ir 
Kultur  und  Wissen- 
schaft  der  Juden,  the 
three  being  Gans,  Zunz, 
and  Moses  Moser,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Hein 
rich  Heine,  who  himself 
later  on  became  a  zeal 
ous  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  society  's 
chief  purpose  was  to 
prevent  the  wholesale 
conversion  of  Jews  to 
Christianity  and  to  pro- 
mote among  them  the 
cultivation  of  agricul- 
ture, trade,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts.  To  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  pur 
poses  of  the  society  Cans 
founded  a  scientific  in- 
stitute, in  which  lectures 
were  delivered  by  the  members,  lie  discussed,  in  a 
cycle  of  lectures.  "  the  laws  concerning  the  Jews  in 
Home  as  derived  from  ancient  Roman  law  "  ;  lie  de 
livered  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  the  Slavonic  countries,  and 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic -Tal 
mudic  hereditary  law,  which  constituted  a  chapter 
of  his  volume  on  "Erbrecht."  All  these  treatises 
appeared  in  a  periodical  entitled  "Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums "  (vol.  i  .  1822),  pub- 
lished by  the  society  and  edited  by  Zunz. 

But  this  movement  met  with  little  appreciation, 
and  Gans  among  others  was  sorely  disappointed 
With  a  treatise  on  the  suspension  of  the  "kahals  " 
(the  communal  boards)  in  Poland  through  an  impe- 
rial ukase  of  Jan.  1,  1822,  the  society's  periodical  was 
discontinued  ;  and  the  society  itself  soon  went  out  of 
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existence  in  consequence  of  lack  of  interest  on  the 
pat  t  of  its  members. 

In  1825,  despite  the  crusade  which  be  himself  had 
inaugurated  against  religious  disloyalty,  (Jans  adopt- 
ed Christianity  He  was  shortly  thereafter  (1820) 
appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  juridical 
faculty  of  the  Berlin 
Universitj  ;  in  1828  be 
became  professor.  He 
was  a  singularly  attract 
ive  teacher.  The  lar- 
gest lecture-hall  in  the 
university  «as  noi  ca- 
pacious enough  to  ac- 
commodate  the  number 

of  his  bearers,  particu- 
larly at  his  lei  lures  on 
modi  i  ii  history,  which 
«  ere  delh  ered  in  such 
a  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  government  authori- 
Eduard Gans.  ties  frequently  sup- 

pressed them.  They 
were,  however,  as  often  resumed  on  the  representa- 
tions of  Kultiisminister  von  Altenstein. 

Gans's  principal  works  are :  "  DasErbrecht  in  Wei  i 
geschichtlicher  Entwickelung"  (vols,  i.-i v.,  1824-35); 
"System  des  Romischen  Zivilrechts,"  1827;  "Bei- 
zur  Revision  der  Preussischen  Gezctzgebung," 
1880  82;  "Vermischte  Bchriften  Juristischen,  His- 
toriscben,  Btaatswissenschaftlichen,  und  Aestbe- 
tiscben  luhalts."  1834,  2  vols.;  "  Vorlesuugen  tlbcr 
die  Geschichle  der  Letzten  50.  Jahre,"  in  "  His- 
loris.  hes  Taschenbuch  " (1838  84);  "  RUckblicke  auf 
Personen  und  Zustande,"  1886;  "Ueber  die  Grund- 
lage  des  Besitzes,"  1889.     Be  was  one  of  the  found- 

1  he  ".lahrliiicher  fiir  Wissensehafl  liche  Kritik," 
and  editor  of  Hegel's  "  Vorlesuugen  fiber  die  Phi- 
losophic der  Geschichte, "  1887. 

Bibliography:  Breza-Spazler,  QaXUrL  da  lusqezcichneteten 
/.I,,,/,/,,,,  I835;8teffenhajzen,  in  aii>i- "<<>'<■  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphic,  vlU.  861  362;  Martaetneke,  Hedt  amQrabi  dee  Prof, 
i, .o,...  Berlin,  1889:  HcdUechi  Jahrbttchei  f«i  Deutsche 
in...,  nschaft  »„,/  Kunst,  1839,  N".  182,  pp.  206-207;  1840,  No. 
118;  dllg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1839.  pp.  294  295,807  308;  St.  Maro- 
Glrardln,  Notice  tur  hi  Vie  etfes  Ouwaate  de  Qcvne,  Intro- 
duction t<»  the  Kn-nrii  translation  of  the  Erbrecht  bj  De 
Lomenle;  Btrodtmann,  Beinei    Leben   »»,/    fTerke.  i.  847 

■  i  >,>/.;  I..  Qejger,  Zeitschrift  fur  ,',,   QeechichU  den  ./»- 

■  i,i,  w,   Deutucliland,  v.  91  el  teq.\  Grata,  Qesch.ii.4M  et 
teq. 

M    Co. 

GANS,  SOLOMON  PHILIP;  German  jurist; 
horn  17HH;  lived  at  Cell,.  Banover.  He  was  the 
author  of:  "Das  Erbrecht  des  Napoleonischen  Ge 
jetzbuchesfUrWestphalen," Hanover,  1810;  "Ueber 
die  Verarmung  der  Btadte  und  des  Landmannes," 
Brunswick,  1881;  "Entwurf  einer  Criminal  Process 

ordnung,"    Gottingen.     1886.       He   also    edited    the 

"Zeitschrift  fur  die  Civil  und  Criminalrechtspflege 
im  Konigreicli  Hanover,"  of  which  only  four  num- 
bers appeared 

Bibliography  :  tin. t,  BQMotheea  Judatca. 
s.  L.  La 

GANZFRIED,  SOLOMON:  Hungarian  rabbi 
and  author:  horn  at  1'ngvar  aboul  1800;  died  there 
July  30,  188C.     He  frequented  the  yeshibah  of  Hirscb 


Heller  at  Bonyhad  (sec  Jew.  Km  to.  i.  472),  and  en- 
tered upon  a  business  career  first  at  Homona,  then 
at  (Jngvar;   but  being  unsuccessful  in  business,  he 

aeeepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  lire/.ovica  (IHiSO), 
which  he  held  until  1849.  when  he  became  dayyan 
in  his  native  citj  ;  he  remained  in  that  office  until  his 
death.  In  i860  he  wasa  delegate  to  the  Jewish  con- 
gress al    Budapest. 

Ganzfried  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
in  the  domain  of  ritual  law;  his  abridged  Shulhan 
'Aruk  became  wry  popular,  being  frequently  re- 
printed in  Hebrew  and  in  Yiddish.      His  works  are: 

"Pene  Shelomoh,"  novella Baba  liana,  Zolkiev, 

1846;  "Torat  Zebah,"  on  the  laws  of  sbehitah,  Lem- 
berg,  184S;  fjngvar,  1869;  "Appiryon,"  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch.  Ungvar,  1864  and  1877;  "  Keset 
ha  Sofer,"  on  the  laws  of  writing  scrolls,  tefillin,  and 
niezu/.ot,  1'ngvar,  1^71;  "Ki/zur  Shulhan  'Aruk," 
Warsaw,  1870 (republished  fourteen  limes);  "Ohole 
Shem,"  on  the  orthography  of  Jewish  names  in  bills 
of  divorce,  Dngvar,  1878;  "Lehem  we-Simlah,"  on 
menstruation  and  the  ritual  bath  ;  a  prayer  book,  also 
many  times  reprinted,  lie  left  in  manuscript  no 
velhc  on  various  Talmudic  treatises,  notes  on  Abra- 
ham ben  Jehiel  Danzig's  "  Hayye  Adam,"  and  re- 
sponsa.     Beinrich  Brody  isa  grandson  of  Ganzfried. 

Bibliography:  Brody,  Sfekor  IJatiyim,  in  Grfiber'a  Ozar  ha- 
Siirut,  vol.  iii.,  part  i.  pp.  v>  a  eeg.,  Cracow,  lssu-90. ' 

D. 

GAON:  An  influential  Jewish  family  in  Vitoria, 
Spain. 

Don  Gaon  :  Chief  fanner  of  taxes  under  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  whose  suite  be  accompanied  through 
the  Basque  territory  on  the  way  to  S.  Juan  de 
Buz  on  the  Spanish  French  frontier.  During  bis 
stay  in  Fuenterrabia,  the  king  sent  Gaon  to  Gui- 
puzcoa  to  collect  the  tribute.  The  hidalgos  of 
GuipuZCOa  regarded  this  demand  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  old  statutory  rights,  and  murdered 
Gaon  on  his  arrival  in  Tolosa  (May  6,  1468).  The 
king  at  Once  proceeded  with  his  troop  of  cavalry 
to  take  revenge.  In  the  first  outburst  of  his  anger  he 
desired  to  destroy  the  city.  The  house  in  which  the 
Jew  had  been  murdered  was  already  torn  down, 
when  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  appeared 
before  the  king,  and  resigned  the  old  privileges 
which  they  had  dearly  bought  with  life  and  blood. 
This  appeased  the  king,  anil  he  desisted  from  further 

punishment  for  Gaon 'a  murder. 

Eliezer  Gaon:  .Merchant  in  Yiloria;  son  of  the 
preceding.  In  1482,  together  with  Eliezer  Tello  and 
Moses  Balid,  he  held  the  office  of  lax  -collector  in 
Vitoria. 

Samuel  Benjamin  Gaon:  Member  of  the  depu- 
tation which,  toward  the  end  of  June.  1492.  in  the 
niiiie  of  the  Jewish  community,  made  an  irrevoca- 
ble present  of  Ihe  Jewish  cemetery,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  the  City  of  Vitoria. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Oetch.  der  Jttden  In  Spanlen,  t. 

121  el  -,</..  128  , '  Beg.,  21 1  ■  i  sea. 
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GAON  (plural,  Geonim).-In  Babylon:  The 
title  of  "gaon,"  probably  an  abbreviation  of  ]1N3 
2pV  'I's.  xlvii.  5),  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  two 

Babylonian    academies   of    Sura   and    Pumbedita, 

though  It  did  noi  displace  the  title  of"  rosh  yeshibah  " 
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(Aramaic,  "resh  metibta"),  which  properly  desig 
oated  the  office  of  head  of  the  academy,  and  re 
mained  to  the  end  the  official  designation  for  that 
position.  There  are  no  data  whatever  to  show  w  hen 
the  title  "gaon  "  originated  (see  Jew.Encyc.  i.  1  16). 
Sin  rira.  who  is  the  source  for  the  exact  sequence  of 
the  Geonim,  apparently  considers  "gaon"  an  ancient 
title  of  the  head  of  the  academy,  for  he  says  (ed. 
Neubauer,  i.  84)  that  the  amora  Aslii  was  gaon  at 
Mata  Mehasya  (Sura).  But  Sherira  himself  begins 
to  use  the  title  consistently  only  toward  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  "at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
rule."  when  the  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita 
resumed  their  parallel  activity  after  a  period  of 
interruption.  One  is  justified,  therefore,  in  assign- 
ing to  that  date  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
the  Geonim — all  the  more  so  as  the  period  of  the 
Saboraim  can  not  be  extended  down  to  the  year689, 
as  Abraham  ibn  Daud  assumes  in  his  historical  work, 
"Sefer  ha  Kabbalah."  According  to  an  old,  well- 
authenticated  statement,  'Ena  and  Simuna,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  third  of  the  sixth  century, 
were  the  last  saboraim.  The  interval  between  this 
date  and  that  of  the  reopening  of  the  schools  re- 
ferred to  above,  may  be  included  in  the  period  of 
the  Saboraim,  and  the  period  of  the  Geonim  may  be 
sail  I  to  begin  with  the  year  589,  when  Mar  Rab 
Hauan  of  Iskiya  became  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  The 
first  gaon  of  Sura,  according  to  Sherira,  was  Mar 
Rab  Mar,  who  assumed  office  in  609.  The  last  gaon 
of  Sura  was  Samuel  b.  Hofni,  who  died  in  1034;  the 
last  gaon  of  Pumbedita  was  Hai,  who  died  in  1038; 
hence  the  activity  of  the  Geonim  covers  a  period  of 
nearly  450  years. 

The  Geonim  officiated,  in  the  first  place,  as  direct- 
ors of  the  academies,  continuing  as  such  the  edu- 
cational activity  of  the  Amoraim  and 
Their         Saboraim.     For  while  the  Amoraim, 
Functions,    through  their   interpretation    of    the 
Mishnah,  gave  rise  to  the  Talmud,  and 
while  the  Saboraim  definitively  edited  it,  the  Geo- 
nitn's  task  was  to  interpret  it;  for  them  it  became 
the  subject  of  study  and  instruction,  and  they  gave 
religio  legal  decisions  in  agreement  with  its  teach- 
ings. 

As  the  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita  were 
also  invested  with  judicial  authority,  the  gaon  offi- 
ciated at  the  same  time  as  supreme  judge.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Babylonian  academies  recalled  the 
ancient  sanhedrin.  In  many  responsa  of  the  Geo- 
nim. members  of  the  schools  are  mentioned  who  be- 
longed to  the  "great  sanhedrin,"  and  others  who 
belonged  to  the  "  small  sanhedrin."  As  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  statements  of  Nathan  ha-Babli  (tenth 
century  i,  and  from  various  references  in  the  geonic 
responsa,  the  following  customs  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  academies  were  observed  in  the 
two  "  kalian  "  months,  Adar  and  Elul.  during  which 
'as  in  tin-  time  of  the  Amoraim)  foreign  students  as- 
sembled in  the  academy  for  common  study.  In 
front  of  the  presiding  gaon  and  facing  him  were 
seated  seventy  members  of  the  academy  in  seven 
rows  of  ten  persons  each,  each  person  in  the  seat 
assigned  to  him.  and  the  whole  forming,  with  the 
gfton,  the  so-called  "gnat  sanhedrin."  Gaon  Amram 
calls  them  in  a  responsum  ("  Responsa  der  Geonim," 


ed.  Lyck,  No.  05)  the  "ordained  scholars  who  take 
the  place  of  the  great  sanhedrin."  A  regular  ordina- 
tion ("semikah")  is  of  course  not  implied  here;  that 
did  not  exist  in  Babylonia,  only  a  solemn  nomination 
taking  place.  Gaon  Zemah  refers  in  a  responsum 
(see  "Jeschurun."  v.  137)  to  "  the  ancient  scholars  of 
the  first  row,  who  take  the  place  of  the  great  san- 
hedrin." The  masters,  or  "allutim"  {i.e.,  the  seven 
la-ads  of  the  college  of  teachers  ["resh  kallah"]), 
and  the  "haberim,"  the  three  most  prominent  among 
the  other  members  of  the  college,  sat  in  the  first  of 
the  seven  rows.  Nine  sanhedrists  were  subordinated 
to  each  of  the  seven  allutim,  who  probably  super- 
vised the  instruction  given  during  the  entire  year 
by  their  subordinates.  Not  withstanding  the  assump- 
tion of  GratZ  ("Geschichte  derjuden,"  v.  148,  480) 
ami  Ilalevy  ("  Dorotha-Kishonim."  iv.  217),  it  appears 
from  the  text  of  Nathan  ha-Babli  (ed.  Neubauer.  ii. 
87),  if  read  rightly,  and  from  other  sources,  that  only 
the  seven  kallah  heads  were  called  ''allutim."  and 
not  all  the  70  members  of  the  college.  The  two 
geonim  Amram  and  Zemah  designate  in  their  re- 
sponsa. mentioned  above,  the  resh  kallah  and  the 
allutim  as  heads  of  the  college.  A 
The  Kallah.  scholar  by  the  name  of  Eleazar,  who 
went  from  Lucena  in  Spain  to  Babylon 
in  the  ninth  century,  is  designated  both  as  "alluf" 
and  as  "resh  kallah"  (see  Harkavy,  "Reap,  der 
Geonim,"  pp.  201,  376).  A  correspondent  of  Hai 
Gaon,  Judah  b.  Joseph  of  Kairwan,  is  called  on  one 
occasion  "alluf,"  on  another  "resh  kallah,"  and  on  a 
third  "resh  sidra"  (Harkavy,  I.e.  pp.  359.  383). 

The  members  of  the  academy  who  were  not  or- 
dained sat  behind  the  seven  rows  of  sanhedrists. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  kallah  month 
the  scholars  seated  in  the  first  row  reported  on  the 
Talmud  treatise  assigned  for  study  during  the  pre 
ceding  months;  in  the  fourth  week  the  other  scholars 
and  also  some  of  the  pupils  were  called  upon. 
Discussions  followed,  and  difficult  passages  were 
laid  before  the  gaon,  who  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates,  and  freely  reproved  any  mem 
her  of  the  college  who  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  scholarship.  At  the  end  of  the  kallah  month 
the  gaon  designated  the  Talmudic  treatise  which 
the  members  of  the  assembly  were  obliged  to  study 
in  the  months  intervening  till  the  next  kallah  should 
begin.  The  students  who  were  not  given  seats  were 
exempt  from  this  task,  being  free  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject for  study  according  to  their  needs. 

During  the  kallah  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Adar  the  gaon  laid  before  the  assembly  every  day 
a  certain  number  of  the  questions  that  had  been 
sent  in  during  the  year  from  all  pa  its  of  the  Diaspora. 
The  requisite  answers  were  discussed,  and  were 
finally  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  the  academy  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  gaon.  At  the  end 
of  tin-  kallah  month  the  questions,  together  with  the 
answers,  were  read  to  the  assembly,  and  the  answers 
were  signed  by  the  gaon.  A  large  number  of  the 
geonic  responsa  originated  in  this  way  ;  but  many  of 
them  were  written  by  the  respective  geonim  with- 
out consulting  the  kallah  assemblies  convened  in  the 
spring. 

Nathan  ha-Babli'saccount,  from  which  the  forego- 
ing statements  have  been  taken,  refers  only  to  the 
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kallab  months.  The  remaining  months  of  the  year 
passed  more  quietly  al  the  academies.  Many  of  the 
members,  including  those  oft!  designated 

as  "sanhedrin,"  lived  scattered  in  the  different  prov 

inces,  and  appeared  before  the  gaon 

Its         only  at  the  time  of  the  kallah.    Nathan 

Members,    designates  the  permanent  students  of 

the  academy  by  the  Talmudic  b  rm 
"bene  be-rab"  (sons of  the  schoolhouse),  in  contradis- 
tinction i"  the  "other  Btudents"  that  gathered  al  the 
kallah.  These  two  classes  of  students  numbered  to- 
gether about  -too  at  the  time  when  Nathan  wrote  his 
account  (tenth  century  |.  When  a  resh  kallah  or  any 
other  member  of  the  college  died  and  left  a  son  w  bo 
was  worthy  to  occupy  his  father's  seat,  the  son  inher- 
ited it.  Thestudi  ntsi  oming  to theacademy  during 
the  kallah  months  received  support  from  a  fund 
which  was  maintained  i>y  gifts  sent  to  theacademy 
during  the  year,  and  which  was  in  charge  of  a  trust 
worthy  man.  The  members  sitting  in  the  front 
rows  seem  to  have  drawn  a  salary. 

A  descripti f  the  organization  of  the  geonic 

academies  differing  in  important  details  from  Na- 
than's account  is  found  in  an  interesting  genizah 
fragment  edited  bySchechter("J.  (}  R."  xiii.  865). 
This  fragment,  however,  most  probably  refers  to 
the  Palestinian  academy  of  the  eleventh  century 
"J.  Q.  R."  xv.  83,  and  also  Gaon  in  Palestin]  i 

Two  courts  well-  connected  with  each  of  the  two 

Babj  Ionian  academies.  The  higher  court  (  "  liel  ilin 
gadol " )  was  presided  over  by  the  gaon  (see  liar 
kavy,  I.e.  p.  88J      It  appointed  the  judges  for  the 

districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tin-  respective 
academies  (comp.  the  letter  of  appointment  in  Ara 
maic  in  Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  80)    and  was  empowered  to 

aside  the  verdicts  of  tin-  several  judgesand  to 

render  now  ones  The  other  court  belonging  to  the 
academj  was  under  tin'  direction  of  the  ah  hit  din, 
anil  judged  minor  cases. 

The    geonim  occasionally   transcended  the  Tal- 
mudic law  s  and  issued  in  w  di  crees.      At  the  time  of 
the  gaons  Mar  R   Huna  at  Sura  and  Mar  R.  Rabba 
at  Pumbedita  (c.  670),  for  instance,  the 

Judicial      measures  taken  in  relation  to  a  refrac- 

Functions.    tory  wife    were   different   from  those 

pre*  riiied  in  the  Talmud  (Kit.  62b) 

Toward  T*"i  tlie  geonim  decreed   that  debts  and  the 

ketubah  might   be  levied  on  the  movable  property 

of  orphans.      Decrees  of  this  kind  were  issued  jointly 

by  both  academies,    and  tiny  also  made  common 

cause  in    the  controversy  with  lien    McTr  n  irari lin Lr 

a  uniform  Jew  ish  i  alendar  (see  "  K.  E.  ,1."  \lii  [92, 
201). 

The  gaon  was  gem  rally  elected  by  the  academy, 
although  be  was  occasionally  appointed  by  the  ex 
ilarch;  the  geonim  Mar  R  Samuel  and  K  Yehuda! 
of  Sura  and  K  Nat  mi  Kahana  of  Pumbedita,  for 
instance,  wen-  appointed  by  the  exi larch  Solomon 
b.  Ilisdai  (eighth  centurj  |      The  exilarch   David  b. 

1  in  l;i  h  appointed  R  [saac  b  Ilanani.ah  gaon  of  Pum 
hid  it. a  in  888.  But  w  hen  I  lie  exilarch  David  b  Z  ak 
kai  appointed  R.  Kohen  Zedek  gaon  of  Pumbedita, 
the  academy  itself  elected  Rab  Mebasser  The 
schism  arising  thereby  was  Anally  adjusted  peace 
ably,  the  geonim  officiating  together  down  to  Me 
basser's  death  (026)     after  which    Kohen    Zedek   re 


mained  as  the  sole  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  David  b. 
Zakkai  also  appointed  a  counter-gaon  to  Saadia  al 

Sura,  whom  he  himself  had  called  to  that  office,  this 

being  a  well  known  incident  in  the  historj  of  the 
eontroversj  between  Saadia  and  David  b.  Zakkai. 
Sherira  cites  still  other  examples  to  show  that  two  ge- 
onim officiated  at  the  same  time  at  Pumbedita.  For 
instance,  during  the  controversy  between  Daniel  and 
silarcb  David  b.  Judah  the  ab  bet  din  Joseph 
b.  i.Iiyya  was  appointed  gaon  of  Pumbedita  side  by 
side  with  the  gaon  Abraham  b.  sherira ;  .lose  ph.  how- 
ever, recognized  the  superiority  of  Abraham.  Once 
when  both  were  present  at  Bagdad  in  the  synagogue 

Of  liar  Nasla  on  the  occasion  of  the  kallah  at  which 
homage  was  paid  to  the  gaon,  the  leader  in  prayer 
called  out  .    "Listen   to  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of 

the  Academy  of  Pumbedita."  The  congregation 
there ii pon  began  to  weep  because  of  the  schism  in- 
dicated by  the  plurality  Of  heads,  and  Mar. Joseph, 
deeply  moved,  rose  and  said:  "I  herewith  volun- 
tarily renounce  the  office  of  gaon,  and  resume  that 
Of  all  bet  din."  Gaon  Abraham  then  blessed  him 
and  said:  "  May  God  grant  you  to  partake  of  His 
blessedness  in  the  world  to  come"  (Sherira.  ed. 
Xeiihaiier.  i.  ;{St.      When  Abraham  died   Joseph  In 

came  his  successor  (828).  Joseph  b.  Hiyya's  son 
Meiiaheni.  who  became  gaon  in  859,  also  had  a 
counter-gaon  in  the  person  of  K.  Mattithiah,  who 
succeeded  to  the  office  on  Menahem's  death  a  year 
and  a  half  lit.  i 

The    gaon   was  entirely    independent    of   the  e.x- 
Uarch,    although    the     geonim    of    both    academies, 
together  with  their  prominent  members,  went  every 
year    to    render    homage    to    the    ex 
Relations     ilarch  (see  Nathan  ba-Babli,  ed.  Neil 
with  bauer,  ii.  78).     The  assembly  at  which 

Exilarch.     this   homage    took    place    was    called 
the   "great    kallah."     In  the   contro- 
versy   between    the    academies    and    Ben    Meir    the 
exilarch  sided  with   the  two  geonim  (see  "  |{.  E.  J." 
xlii      '.Ml).       The    signature    and     seal    of     the    ex 
ilarch,  together  with  the  signatures  of  both  tin1  v. 
onim.   were  affixed   to  certain   especially   important 
decices  i-ee  "Ttiur,"  ei I    Lemberg,   i.  44a).     The 
Geonim  were  empowered  to  examine  documents  and 
decisions  originating  in  t  he  court  of  theexilan  h  (see 
Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  276). 
The  gaon  of  Sura  ranked  above  the  gaon  of  Pum- 

beilila.  and  a  sort  of  court  etiquette  was  developed 

in  which  this  fact  found  expression  i-ee  tie  account 

taken  from  the  first  edition  of  "  Vuhasin."  in  Neii- 
baiier.  ii,  7  7  ,  I  ft q  i       The  gaon   of   Sura   sat    at    the 

right  hand  of  the  exilarch,  while  the  gaon  of  Pum 
bedita  sat  at  the  left.  When  both  were  present  at 
a  banquet,  the  former  pronounced  the  blessing  be 

fore  and  after  the  meal.  The  gaon  of  Sura  always 
had  precedence,  even  if  he  was  much  younger  than 
bis  colleague    and,    in    writing    a   letter  to   him,    did 

not  refer  to  him  as  gaon,  but  addressed  merely  "the 
Scholars  of  Pumbedita  "    tin  gaon  of  Pumbedita,  on 

the  other  hand,  aildr -sscd   his  letters  to  "the  Gaon 

and  the  Scholars  of  Sura  "     During  the  solemn  in 

stallation    of    the    exilarch    the    gaon    of  Sura    read 

the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  sections  which  bad 

been   read  by  il xilarch.     (in  the  death  of  the 

exilarch  the   gaon   of  Sura   had  the   exclusive  claim 
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in  his  official  income  until  the  election  of  a  new 
exilarch. 

The  gaon  of  Sura  evidently  owed  his  superior 

rank  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  academy  over 

which  he  presided;  for  Sura  had  been  the  leading 

academy  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  during  the  period 

of  the  Amoraim,  lirst  under  its  founder 

Geonim      Hub  and  his  pupil  Iluna  (third  cen- 

of  Sura.  fury),  and  then  under  Ashi  (d.  427). 
In  the  geonic  period  also  the  more 
prominent  scholars  taught  at  Sura;  this  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  geonic  responsa  that 
ha  ve  been  preserved  originated  at  Sura.  The  liturgic 
order  of  prayers  and  rules  was  formulated  by  geonim 
of  Sura,  such  as  Kohen  Zedek,  Sar  Shalom,  Natronai, 
and  Amram.  R.  Yehudai  Gaon's  "  Halakot  Pesukot ': 
and  the  "  Halakot  Gcdolot "  of  Simeon  Kayyara  (who 
was,  however,  no  gaon)  were  written  at  Sura  (see 
Epstein,  "Ha-Goren,"  iii.  53,  57).  The  Midrash 
Esfa,  which  was  edited  by  the  gaon  Ilaninai  (769- 
777),  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
earlv  literary  work  of  the  academy  there  (see  Talk. 
i.  736). 

But  it  was  Saadia's  activity  that  lent  to  this  acad- 
emy unusual  luster  and  an  epoch-making  impor- 
tance for  Jewish  science  and  its  literature.  Then, 
after  a  long  period  of  decadence,  another  worthy 
occupant  of  the  office  arose  in  the  person  of  Samuel 
b.  Hofni,  the  last  gaon  of  Sura.  Among  the  earlier 
geonim  of  Pumbedita  only  Zemah  (872-890)  achieved 
a  literary  reputation,  as  author  of  a  Talmudic  dic- 
tionary entitled  "  'Aruk  ";  but  Aha(Ahai)  the  author 
of  "She'iltot "  (middle  of  the  eighth  century),  also 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Academy  of  Pum- 
bedita. This  academy,  however,  as  if  eager  to 
make  up  for  the  delay  of  ages,  furnished  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  last  two  heads,  the  geonim  Sherira  and 
Hai  (father  and  son),  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  who 
displayed  great  literary  activity  and  inaugurated  a 
final  significant  epoch  for  the  gaonate,  which  came 
to  an  end  on  Hai's  death. 

The  importance  of  the  Geonim  in  Jewish  history 
is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  centuries  they  occupied  a  unique 

Signifi-  position  as  the  heads  of  their  respect- 
cance.  ive  schools  and  as  the  recognized 
authorities  of  Judaism.  Their  in- 
fluence probably  extended  chiefly  to  the  Moham- 
medan countries,  especially  northern  Africa  anil 
Spain;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  Jews  of  Chris 
tian  Europe  also  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  schools.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  basis  for  religio-legal  decisions  throughout 
Jewry  and  as  the  principal  object  of  study.  Even 
the  facilities  offered  fur  such  study  to  the  Diaspora 
were  due  to  the  Geonim,  since  the  geonic  exposi- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to  both  text  and 
contents,  was  directly  or  indirectly  the  chief  aid  in 
comprehending  the  Talmud.  The  importance  of  the 
period  of  the  Ceonim  for  the  history  of  Judaism  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Jewish 
science,  which  steadily  developed  side  by  side  with 
Talmudic  studies,  was  created  by  a  gaon,  and  that 
I  lie  same  gaon,  Saadia,  effectively  opposed  the 
disintegrating  influences  "f  Kardism.     The  activity 


of  the  Geonim  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  their  re 
sponsa,  in  which  they  appear  as  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  Diaspora,  covering  in  their  religio-legal  deci- 
sions a  wide  field  of  instruction. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
even  before  the  Babylonian  schools  ceased  with  the 
death  of  the  last  gaon,  other  centers  arose  in  the 
West  from  which  went  forth  the  teachings  and  de 
cisions  which  superseded  those  of  the  Geonim.  The 
fixed  gifts  which  the  Jews  of  Spain,  the  Mograb, 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  had  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  Babylonian  schools  were  dis- 
continued long  before,  as  Abraham  ibn  Daud  reports 
(Neubauer,  ii.  67) ;  and  the  decadence  of  these  schools 
was  hastened  thereby  as  much  as  by  the  internal  con- 
flicts to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  historic 
importance  of  the  Geonim  and  their  schools  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  even  before  the  institutions 
themselves  were  dissolved  on  the  death  of  Gaon  Hai. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  sad  end  of  the  gaonate  that 
after  Hai's  death  (1038)  the  exilarch  Hezekiah  was 
the  only  person  found  worthy  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sole  remaining  Academy  of  Pumbedita; 
and  with  his  forcible  deposition  and  imprisonment 
as  a  result  of  calumnious  charges  brought  against 
him  two  years  later  the  office  of  exilarch  also  ceased. 

An  authentic  account  of  the  names,   sequence, 

and  terms  of  office  of  the  geonim  of  both  academies, 

taken  from  their  records,  has  been  left  by  Shenra, 

the  last  gaon  but  one  of  Pumbedita, 

Sources.  in  a  long  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  scholars  of  Kaitwan,  and  in  which 
he  recites  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  academies. 
Abraham  ibn  Daud's  "  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  "  is  in  com- 
parison merely  of  secondary  importance.  For  the 
period  down  to  about  800  the  latter  uses  another 
source,  probably  Samuel  ha-Nagid's  "Mcbo  ha-Tal- 
mud  "  (see  Bapoport's  biography  of  Nathan,  note  24, 
and  biography  of  Hai,  note  2);  his  list  of  the 
Geonim,  moreover,  is  very  confused,  geonim  of  Sura 
being  assigned  to  Pumbedita,  and  vice  versa.  Be- 
ginning with  the  geonim  and  Isaiah  ha-Levi,  he 
draws  upon  Sherira's  letter,  from  which  he  fre- 
quently copies  verbatim. 

The  list  of  the  geonim  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita, 
which  is  given  on  the  following  page,  is  based  en- 
tirely on  Sherira's  account.  The  dates,  which  She- 
rira noted  according  to  the  Seleucidan  era,  have  been 
reduced  to  their  equivalents  in  the  common  era. 
The  date  given  is  that  of  the  gaon's  entering  upon 
office;  some  of  thedatesare  missing  in  the  account  of 
Sherira,  who  says  in  reference  to  the  geonim  of  Sura 
that  down  to  1000  Seleucidan  (08!)  c.e.)  even  those 
that  he  does  give  are  not  indisputable.  His  dates 
referring  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  geonim  of  Sura 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 
time  of  Saadia  need  revision,  for,  as  given  by  She 
rira,  the  sum  of  years  during  which  the  geonim 
of  Sura  officiated,  from  the  time  of  Mar  R.  Hilai 
(792)  down  to  Saadia  (928),  is  153  years  instead  of 
131).  The  difference  of  17  years  has  been  adjusted 
in  the  following  list  by  reducing  the  terms  of  ollice 
of  some  of  the  geonim.  The  dates  of  the  last 
geonim,  Sherira,  Hai,  and  Samuel  b.  Hofni,  an 
taken  from  Abraham  ibn  Daud's  historical  work 
'•  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah.'- 
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Bynchronistti     List  of   thk    Geonim    ot    Sdra 

AND    I'l  Mlil.lHTA. 


B 

=; 

Sura. 

PCMB1  Dl  1  a 

> 

- 

Mar  b.  R.  Hal 



bt» 

Mar  K.    Mm    b.    Mar   H. 

Mar  It.  Man    b.  Mar  K. 

009 

Ilimi 

609 

tfar  it   Banina  (time  ol 

Hobammed  i 

Mar  It.  liana. . 

Mar  it.  Isaac    Flruz  >im- 

bui  i  

soo 

Mai    R.  M una 

Mar  It.  Rabbab 

Mai    It.   Sbeabua 

Mar  It.  Bosal 

also     m-  9bai  slit  jra     b. 

Tahllfai 

Mar   11.    Hamuli   Ot  Nchar 

Mar    It.     Mima    Mall    b. 

Pekod  

689 

m.ii    it.   Josepb    1  l'««l 
Seleucldan) 

689 

Mar  it.  Nebilai  ol  Naresb 

687 

It.  Ilivva  ol  Mi'sban 

R.  Jacob  ot  Neliar  Peki  u 

.,., 

Mar  It.  Itabya 

Mar  it.  Na{ronal  b.  Mar 
Nebe in  (called  Mar 

It.    Vankiu 

7111 

Mar  H.  Samuel  (descend- 

J33 

It.  Jllilah 

Mar  it.  Josepb  (called 

nw 

it     Samuel    b.   Mar   R. 

74S 

Mar  It.  Marl  ba-Koben  "f 

751 

Mai     1!      Alia               

T.V.I 

It      Nali. a     Kahalia    b. 
Mar   Abnal    (ol  Bag- 
iiaii:  contemporary  of 
Aba <ii  Sbabbs 

Mar   it.  Abraham    Ka- 

R.   Ye.budal    b.    Mai    it. 

Nali:                      Rhmt«! 

760 

Dodalb   M.u  It.  Nat- 

man    (brother   of    R. 

7H1 

R     Wiulial   kaliana  b.  Mai 

Papa  ivar.  Buna) 

784 

It.   Manama   b.  It.   Me- 

7li7 

Mai  It.  llalilnal  Katialia  b. 

lt.  Malka  b.  Mai  It.  Aha. 

771 

bba  b    R   Dodal 

(am  •  Btoi    -if   Sberlra 

77t) 

it.  Shlnwal  

i!  Man  ba-Levl  b.  it.  Me- 

sharshcva 

777 

11.    Bel                1            '      Mai 

it.  Abbaot  Nebar  Pekod. 

781 

It.  Hanmal  Kaliana  (son 

of    vl.ialiam    kaliana. 

tin'  gaon) 

iss 

Mar    It.     Mima    b.    Mar 

ba-I,fvi    li.  Mai    (saac 

785 

It.   Manassili   b.  Mar  It. 

Josepb  

788 

Mar    K.    llllal    I..    Mar   K. 

Marl 

792 

Mar  It.    Ivalab    ba-Levl 

b.  Mm  K    ibb  i 

796 

Mai     It      ll  ■•  |:!>    b.   Mai 

R.  Sblln        

m 

it  Jacob  ba-Kohen  i .  uai 

Kill 

Mar   It.    Kaliana.  SOD  ol 

Hit 

Mar  it.  Aiiinii.ii  brotber 

uf  Hanmal  Gaon 

-III 

Mar   It.   Joaepb   1'.   Mar 

It.  Abba 

Ml 

R.  Aiiiiiiai.  brotbej  ol  Mar 

It.  Monlecal 

815 

Mm   R     vhrahatii  li.  Mai 

n.  Sberlra.  . 

-IH 

Mar  11.  Zadok  b.  Mar  It. 

\-hl 

Mar    1!.    llllal    b.    Mar    R. 

Ilanalilall 

-r. 

it     loa  |.i.    ■■    U  i    i 

1 1 1 via 

tm 

It.   KI1M..1  U.   Mai    It     Ash, 

829 

it.  Hoses     far.   Uesbar- 

i      Kaliana    b.    Mar 
Jarob 


Ni    L'llull 

It.    Ki.lii-n    Zeilek    b.   Mar 

Alilmal  i. ami  

Mar   It.    (San   Shalom  b. 

Mar  It.  I'.na/ 

R    National    b.    Mar   It. 

Ilhai   Gaon    h.    Mar    R. 

Mall 

Mai  It.  Amraiii  b.  Mar  It. 

Sbesbna  (author  uf  the 

Slddur) 


it.  NaJbsbon  b.  Mar  R.  Za- 

dok. 

It.  Zeinab  b.  Mar  It.  Hay- 
vim  

Mar  It.  It.  Malka 

It.  Hal  b.  Mar  It.  Nab-lum 

It.  Hilal  b.  Natrona!  Gaon. 


It.  Shalom  b.  Mar  It.  Mish- 
ael 

It.  Jaei  ib  b.  Mar  It.  Natro- 
na!  

It.    Yom-Tob    Kahana    li. 
Mar  It.  Jacob 

It.  Saadla  b.  Mar  Joseph 
(ol  Faym) 

It.  Joseph  b.  It.  Jacob 


It.  Samuel    ba-Kobeu    b. 
Hofnl.  died 


1843 

1844] 

845 
849 

B53 

BS6 


b74 

B82 
B87 
889 

B96 


904 


911 


924 


928 


942 


UW 


PCMBEDI  l  v 


Mar  It.  Isaac  b.  Uai  it. 

Hananlah    (var.   Hlv- 

ya) 

It.    Josepb    b.    Mar    It. 

(.bba  

R.    I'altoi    b.     Mar    It. 

Abaye 


Mar  It.  Ahai  Kahana  b. 

Mar  it.  Mar 

It.  Menaheiu  li.  Mar   It 

Josepb  Gaon  b.  Biyya. 
It.  Mallillnall  li.  Mai  It. 

Rabbi 

It.   Abba  b.  Mar  It.  Am- 

ml 

Mar  It.  Zemab  b.   Mar 

raiim  Gaon    (autbor 

ol  the  first  'Aruki 


It.  Hal  b.  It.  Mar  David. 


Iin  It.  Kiiiioi  b.  R.  Allal 
Gaon 


Yehuda!  b.  >lar  It.  Sam- 
uel Resb  Kallah 


It.  Meliasser  Kahana  b. 
Mar  It.  Kimm  Gaon. . 


it.  KobenZedek  Kaliana 
b.  Mar  It.  Josepb 

It.   Zemab   b.    Mar   it. 

hain.ii  (var.  Pappai). 
Mar  It.  Ilaiiiinluli  b.  Mar 

it.  Yebudal  Gaon. 

It.  A  hat  mi  ti.  Mar  It.  Jo- 
seph ba-Knllell  '  Aha- 
ron b.  Sargado) 

it.  Nebemlab  b.  Mar  it. 
Konen  £edek 

R.  Sberlra....'. 

It.  Hal    

died       


I  Bezeklah,    descendant 

.if  David  b.  Zakkal. 
exilarcb  ami  mini]  up 
in  1040.] 


839 
842 


858 

-  V.I 
Mil 


92U 


935 

i«8 


in:) 

91 1 1 
968 
998 
1038 


Bibliography,  i  Sberlra  Ga Epistle,  >i    Neubauer,  Id  ited. 

Jew.  i  In, ,ii.  I.  I  4ii;  Abraham  Urn  liau.l.  Sejer  lia-l>.uu- 
balah,  Ib.  47ki;  Glitz,  Qesch.  vol,  v.i  Barkavy,  Re- 
eponeen  iter  Ottmim,  Berlin,  1887:  UOller,  Einleitung  in 
ait  Retporutn  *in  Babylrmischi  n  Qtonen,  Berlin,  1891. 


E.  C. 


A.  E.— W.  IS 


In  Palestine:  In  the  century  following  the 
deatb  of  Uai,  the  laal  Babylonian  gaon,  there  was  an 
a r.ul i  tin  iii  Palestine,  the  head  of  which  assumed  the 
same  titles  as  had  the  Babylonian  geonim  "gaon" 
and  "rush  yeshibatgeon  YValfob."  The yeshibali in 


Gaon 
Gartner 
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Palestine  existed  already  during  Ilai's  life,  for  in 
1031  Josiah  the  "haber"  was  ordained  at  tin*  " holy 
yeshibahof  Palestine"  (see  "J.  Q.  R."xiv.223).    A 

postscript  to  a  small  chronicle  dating  from  the  year 
1046 says  that  Solomon  b.  Judah  was  then  the  "head 
of  the  Academy  of  Jerusalem"  (Neubauer,  i.  178). 
Three  generations  of  the  descendants  of  tliis  Solo 
mon  b.  Judah  were  heads  of  the  Palestinian  academy, 
and  bore  the  title  of  "gaon."  A  work  of  one  of 
these  geonim  of  Palestine,  the  "Megillat  Abiathar" 

("J.  Q,  K."  xiv.  4V.)d  seg.),  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered by  Schechterin  the  getiizah  of  Cairo,  ami  gives 

a'  very  clear  account  of  this  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  learned  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Academy  of  Pales- 
tine that,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  ab  bet  din.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  ranked  next  to  the  gaon,  ami  that 
another  member  of  the  college,  called  "the  third" 
("ha-shelishi  "),  held  the  third  highest  office.  In  an- 
other document  from  the  genizah,  which  Schechter 
has  published  under  the  title"The  Oldest  Collection 
of  Bible  Difficulties"  ("J.  Q.  R."  xiii.  345  et  seg.),  the 
ab  bet  din  is  described  as  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  gaon,  and  •'the  third"at  the  left  (see"J.  Q.  P.." 
xv.  83).  A  letter  in  the  " Mittheilungen  aus  dor 
Sarnmlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer"is  ad- 
dressed to  Solomon  b.  Judah,  "the  first  gaon  of  Pal- 
estine" ("R.  E.  J."  xxv.  272).  This  letter  clearly 
shows  the  same  close  connection  between  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  and  those  of  Palestine  as  is  indicated  in 
the  "Megillat  Abiathar."  Solomon  b.  Judah  was 
succeeded  at  his  death  by  his  son  Joseph  Gaon,  his 
other  son,  Elijah,  becoming  ab  bet  din.  When 
Joseph  died  in  1054,  David  b.  Azariah,  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  exilarchs  who  had  gone  from  Babylon  to 
Palestine,  and  had  formerly  done  much  injury  to 
the  brothers,  was  elected  gaon,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Elijah,  who  remained  ab  bet  din.  David  b.  Azariah 
died  in  10G2  after  a  long  and  serious  illness,  which 
he  himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  to  be  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  ill  treatment  of  his  predecessors. 
Elijah  now  became  gaon,  filliug  the  office  down  to 
1084.  In  1071,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
army  of  the  Seljuk  prince  Malik  Shah,  the  gaonate 
was  removed  from  Jerusalem,  apparently  to  Tyre. 
In  1082  Gaon  Elijah  called  a  large  convocation  at 
Tyre,  and  on  this  occasion  he  designated  his  son 
Abiathar  as  his  successor  in  the  gaonate,  and  his 
other  son,  Solomon,  as  ab  bet  din.  Elijah  died  two 
years  later,  and  was  buried  in  Galilee,  near  the  old 
tannaite  tombs,  a  large  concourse  of  people  attend- 
ing the  burial.  Shortly  after  Abiathar  entered  upon 
Ins  office  David  b.  Daniel,  a  descendant  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exilarchs,  was  proclaimed  exilarch  in  Egypt  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  having  his  authority  recognized 
also  by  the  communities  along  the  Palestinian  and 
Phenician  coasts,  Tyre  alone  retaining  its  independ- 
ence for  a  time.  Hut  when  this  city  again  came  un- 
der Egyptian  rule  in  1089,  the  Egyptian  exilarch 
subjected  its  community  also,  forcing  Abiathar  to 
leave  the  academy.  The  academy  itself,  however, 
resisted  the  exilarch,  declaring  his  claims  to  be  in- 
valid, and  pointing  out  his  godlessness  and  tyranny 
while  in  office.  Fast-day  services  were  held  (1093), 
and  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  exilarch  was  soon 
ended.     The   nagid   Meborak,  to  whom   David  b. 


Daniel  owed  his  elevation,  called  a  large  assembly, 
which  deposed  David  b.  Daniel  and  reinstated 
Abiathar  as  gaon  (Iyyar,  1094).  Abiathar  wrote  llis 
"  Megillah "  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  A 
few  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  community  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  communication  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered ("J.  Q.  R."  ix.  28).  It  is  dated  from  Tripo- 
1  is  in  Phenicia,  to  which  the  academy  may  have 
been  removed.  Abiathar  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Solomon.  An  anonymous  letter,  unfortu- 
nately without  date,  dwells  on  the  controversies 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  academy  had  to  con- 
tend ("J.  Q.  R."  xiv.  4S1  ,i  seg.).  The  next  gen- 
eration of  Solomon  b.  Judah's  descendants  dwelt 
in  Egypt.  In  1031  Mazliah,  a  son  of  Solomon  b. 
Elijah,  addressed  from  the  "gate  of  the  Academy 
of  Fostat "  a  letter  to  a  certain  Abraham,  in  which 
he  gives  his  whole  genealogy,  adding  the  full  title 
of  "gaon,  rosh  yeshibat  geon  Ya'akob,"  to  the  names 
of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather. 
The  Academy  of  Palestine  had  probably  ceased  to 
exist,  before  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  its  head,  the  gaon  -Mazliah,  went  to  Fos- 
tat, where  there  was  an  academy  that  had  seceded 
from  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  academy  at 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  exilarch  David  b.  Daniel 
("J.  Q.  R."  xv.  92  et  seg.).  It  is  not  known  what 
office  Mazliah  occupied  at  Fostat,  although  he  re- 
tained his  title  of  gaon.  A  daughter  of  Mazliah  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  a  book  by  Samuel  ben  Hofui 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather,  the 
gaon  Solomon  b.  Elijah.  In  1112  the  "Mushtamil." 
the  philological  work  of  the  Karaite  scholar  Abu  al- 
Faraj  Harun,  was  copied  for  Elijah,  a  son  of  the 
gaon  Abiathar,  "grandson  of  a  gaon  and  gnat- 
grandson  of  a  gaon  "  ("  R.  E.  J."  xxx.  235).  In  1111 
the  same  Elijah  purchased  at  Fostat  R.  Hananel's 
commentary  to  Joshua,  which  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  cousin,  the  gaon  Mazliah  ("J.  Q.  1!.'' 
xiv.  486).  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  geonic 
family  of  Palestine  was  of  Aaronite  origin  and  that 
Abiathar  claimed  Ezra  as  his  ancestor.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  gaonate  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived at  Damascus,  for  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (e.  1170) 
says  that  the  teachers  of  Damascus  were  considered 
as  the  scholastic  heads  of  Israel  ("rashe  yeshibot 
shel  ere?  Yisrael  "). 

Bibi.iocrapht:  W.  Earlier,  Kin  Neuerschlom  nesCapitt  /''''>' 
JUdischen  Oesch.:  Das  Gaonat  in  PcUUstina  und  'inn 
Exilarchat  in  Aeaypten,  In  Jem.  Quart.  Rev.  xv.  79-96; 

s,  hcihter,  Smidyana,  Cambridge,  1903. 

e.  c.  W.  B 

GAP.     See   Datjfhine. 

GARCIA,      BERNARDO      (BENJAMIN?) 
NTJitfEZ  :  Spanish  poet;  lived  in  Amsterdam  about 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  little 
burlesques  and  occasional  poems  are  extant  in  man- 
uscript. Among  them  are  an  epithalamium,  written 
in  the  year  1735  for  the  wedding  celebration  of  Don 
Isaac  ile  Abraham  Curiel  and  Donna  Ester  Alvares; 
" Entremes  del  PintorCornelio";  and  "Entremesdi  I 
Ilurto  de  los  Muertos." 

Btbliograpiiv:  Stetnsclmelder,  He&r.  Bill.  iii.  90;  Kayser- 
ling,  llilil.  Bsp.-Port.-Jvd.  pp.  48  et  n  q 
a.  M.  K. 

GARDEN.    See  Horticulture. 
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Gartner 


GARLIC.    Sei  Botany. 

GARMENTS.     See  Costumb. 

GARMISON,  SAMUEL:    Palestinian  rabbi  of 

the  seTenteentli  cenyiry.     He  was  a  nativi    oi  Sa 

lonica,  and  settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  became 

ralibi.     Of  his  numerous  works  only  two,  and  these 

in  manuscript,  arc  extant:    "Imre  Binah,"  novella? 

.  almudic  treatises,  and  "Imre  No 'am,"  liomilies; 

the  second  pari  ol  the  latter  is  in  the  p — ession  oi 

II  ikam  Bashi  Al  Yasbar  in  Jerusalem.     In  the  lal 

ter  work   the   author  quotes  three  others:    "Imre 

i'osher,"  "Imre  Emet,"  and  a  commentary  on  Tur 

Hoshen  Mishpat. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  &art  ha-Dnrot,  p.  19b,  Berlin,  1816; 
Azulal,  Shem  hOrGctlolim;  Beojacob  [rfm,p. 

4';. 
i>.  L    Giti). 

GARMON,  NEHORAI:  Rabbiof Tunis;  poet; 
born  at  Tripoli  aboul  1682;  died  at  Tunis  1760 
nion  went  to  Tunis  ai  twenty,  and  studied  Talmud 
under  Isaac  Lombroso,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
rabbinate.  He  was  the  author  of  "Teter  ha-Baz," 
ii  ivelhe  on  the  Talmud  and  on  Maimonides'  "  Yad." 
printed  with  which  are  eleven  poems  of  the  author 
(only  one  in  mi  tei  I,  and  the  novelise  of  his  son,  Hay- 
yim  Gannon  (d,  1781),  entitled  "Zedakah  le-Hay- 
yim"  (Leghorn,  1787)  The  father  mentions  in  his 
preface  thai  he  losl  a  large  pari  of  his  u  ritings  in  an 
..  mi  the  Jewish  quarter. 

BY:   Azulal,  Shem  ha-Qedolim,  i.;   Ffirst,    B«W. 
- :  J>.  Cazes,  ZVofi  ■  hiques,  pp.  '- ' 

Tunis, 
i'  M.  Sei 

GARMU,  BET:   A.  family  of  skilled  bakers  em 

ployed  in  the  Temple  al  Jerusalem  as  bakers  of  the 

show  bread  (Ex.  xxv.  80).     They  kepi  secrel  their 

method  of  baking.     Fearing  the  familj   might  die 

ret  perish  with  them,  the  chiefs  of  the 

Tern]  d  them  with  experts  fr Alexandria, 

but  these  could  not  compete  with  the  Garmuites 
The  sages  therefore  summoned  the  latter  back  to 
their  office;  they,  however,  would  aot  return  until 
their  original  salary  had  been  doubled,  and  for  this 
they  were  ever  after  censured.  When  asked  why 
they  would  not  revi  .1  the  secrets  of  their  art,  thi 
replied,  "Our  forebears  communicated  to  us  their 
premonition  that  the  Temple  would  eventuall)  be 
destroyed;  should  we  instruct  others  in  our  art,  ii 
might  come  to  pass  that  our  pupils  would  exercise  the 
art  in  the  servio  oi  omi  idolatrous  temple."  Tin 
Garmuites  are  often  mentioned  with  reverenci  i 
models  of  scrupulous  honesty  (Toma  iii.  11.  S8a; 
Tosef    yoma,  ii  ."i,  and  parallels;  see  Baki 

i     i  S.  M. 

GARNISHMENT:      In    law,  the    i a    by 

which  A  collects  his  demand  from  his  debtoi ,  B,  bj 
attai  hii  %  money  owing  to  B  from  a  third  pi 
hence  called  "Dritl  Arrest"  in  German  law.     The 
pnu  er  of  a  court  to  i  il  against  I? 

by  collecting  the  debt  of  C  to  I!  and  paying  ii  to  A, 
the  judgment  creditor,  is  asserted  in  n  baraitn  I  Kel 
19a)  by  R.  Nathan,  who  rather  quaintl)  derives  the 
from  Num.  v.  7.  This  rule  is  found  in  the  codes 
I"  Yad."  Malweh,  ii  6;  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  86  I  I  The  process,  however,  is  i 
!«■  resorted  to  until  the  court  has  found  that  l>  has 


nomoi  ;,  or  lands  from  which  to  satisfy  the 

debt,  just  as  in  tin-  law  of  ni"St  American  states  the 
garnishment  process  is  used  only  alter  a  return  of 
"  mi  property." 

According  to  later  opinions,  first  found  in  the 
Arba'  Turim  and  in  Hoshen  Mishpat.  101,  5,  a 
shorter  process  is  allowed  when  the  debtor  holds 
a  hull. I  of  a  thiol  person  The  court  may  have  it 
appraised,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
third  person's  degree  of  solvency,  but  a  No  ins  char- 
acter (as  a  stubborn  litigant  or  otherwise),  and  may 
turn  the  bond  over  to  the  creditor  after  the  appraise 
incut.  The  commentary  "Be'er  ha-Golah"  on 
Hoshen  Mishpat  expresses  disapprobation  ol'  this 
course  oi'  procedure,  hut  admits  that  it  is  well  es- 
tablish, d  in  practise. 

Bibliography :  Moses Blocb, £>i.  Inungnach 

Wnnaist  ft-Rabbi  ii.   p.  96. 

s.  s  J,.   N    |) 

GART,  JOSEPH:  Provencal  liturgical  poet  and 
commentator;  probably  lived  at  Aix  in  the  fifteenth 
century  The  surname  is,  according  to  Neubauer, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "Shimroni,"  home  by 

Gard  family  of  A.vign to  which  Joseph  he 

longed)  in  addition  to  their  Provencal  surname. 
"Garl  "  Two  library  productions  of  Garl  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript,  a  liturgical  poem  for  New- 
Year's  Daj  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  No.  893), 
in  id  a  commentary  on  the  liturgies  for  the  Four  Sab 

baths. 

Bibi  lei.iniiiv  :  /.'.  /•;.  ./.  ix.  215,  x.  SI  ;  Renan-Neubauer,  /.is 
Ecrfvaim  Juifi  FVoncats,  p.  319. 

.1.  I.     I'.K 

GARTNER,    GUSTAV:     A-UStrian    physician; 

born  ;■!    Pardubitz,  Bohemia,  Sept.  28,  1855.     He 

received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Conig- 

■  and  the  University  of  Vienna,  obtaining  the 

t  doctor  of  medicine  in  1879.     In  the  same 

yeai  le    became  j unior  assistant  at  the  general  hos 

pital  at  Vienna,  and   in  1882  assistant    to  Professor 

Strieker  in  experimental  pathology,  occupying  the 

latter  position  until   1891.     He  was  admitted  to  the 

medical  faculty  of  his  alma  mat.  r  in  1886  as  privat 

t.   and    in   1890  was  appointed   assistant    pro 

which  position  he  now  holds. 

Gartner  has  paid  particular  at  tent  ion  to  the  USeot 

.  Ii .  tricky  in  medicine,  ami  has  invented  several  in- 
struments: the  "clektrisches  /, wci /el leiibad  "  (elec 
trical  bath  with  two  cells);  the  kaolin  rheostat; 
ihe  tonometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  blood;  the  ergostat,  etc  lie  has 
contributed  many  essays  to  the  medical  journals 
among  which  maj   be  mentioned:   "Ueber  die  Be 

zichung  Zwischen  Ni.  i rkrankungen  und  Oedoa 

men,"  in  "Wiener  Mcdizinischi  Zeitung,"  1888; 
"Das  Hleeirisch.s  Zwei/ellenbad."  in  "Wiener  Kli 
nische  Wochenschrift,"  issn.  No.  44;  "Der  Kaolin 
Rheostat,"  ib.  1890,  No,  6;  with  F.  Romer,  "  l 
die  Einwirkung  von  Tuberkulin  und  Andern  Bak 
t,  lien  Extrai  ten  aufden  Lymphstrom,"  ib.  1892,  No 
2;  with  A.  Beck,  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  [ntrave 
Kochsalzeinspritzung  aui  die  Resorption  von 
Flttssigki  ii.ii."  ib.  1898,  No  81  .  "  Ueber  ein  Neues 
Instrument   zur  [ntensitlltsmessung  des   A.uskt 

lions),  lii'iiiomeii.  "  ib    1894,  No    I  I  .  "  Cebei  Elect  i 

Mi  i:  in  ilbttdi  1895,  Nos  88  and  84;   with  J. 
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Wagner,  "Die  Lehre  vom  Hirnkreislauf,"  ib.  1899, 
No.  26;  "VJeber  Intra  venose  Sauerstoffingestionen." 
ib.  1902,  Xos.  27.  28. 
Bibliography:  Page],  BingraphUKhes  Lexikon, 

F.  T.  H. 

GASCON,  ABRAHAM:    Scholar  of   the    six- 
teenth  century,     Gascon  had  in  his  possession  Samuel 
of  Sarsah's  "Miklal  You,"  to  which  he  added  mar- 
ginal notes,  and  the  index  of  which  he  completed. 
Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  -V.n'S.  No.  1296. 

B.  M.  Sel. 

GASTEB,  MOSES  :  Ilaham  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregation,  London;  born  in  Bucha- 
rest Sept.  16,  1856.  Having  taken  a  degree  in  his  na- 
tive city  (1874),  he  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  seminary 
at  Breslau,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1878  and  the  "  Hattarat  Hora'ah  "  in  1881.  His  his- 
tory of  Rumanian  popular  literature  was  published 
at  Bucharest  in  1883.  Gaster's  magnum  opus,  on 
which  in-  was  engaged  for  ten  years,  is  a  Rumanian 
chrestomathy  and  glossary  covering  the  period  from 
the  dawn  of  Rumanian  literature  down  to  1830.  He 
was  lecturer  on  the  Rumanian  language  and  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Bucharest  (1881-85),  in- 
spector-general of  schools,  and  a  member  of  the 
council  for  examining  teachers  in  Rumania.  He 
also  lectured  on  the  Rumanian  apocrypha,  the  whole 
of  which  he  had  discovered  in  manuscript. 

Gaster  wrote  various  text  books  for  the  Jewish 
community  of  Rumania,  made  a  Rumanian  transla- 
tion of  the  prayer-book,  and  compiled  a  short  Scrip- 
t  ure  history. 

Having  been  expelled  from  Rumania  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1885,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  Ilchester  lecturer  in  Slavonic  literature  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  his  lectures  being  pub 
lished  afterward  as  "Greco-Slavonic  Literatim.' 
London,  1886.  He  had  not  been  in  England  many 
years  before  the  Rumanian  government  canceled 
the  decree  of  expulsion,  presented  him  with  the 
Rumanian  Ordre  pour  le  Merite  of  the  first  class 
(1891),  and  invited  him  to  return;  but  he  declined 
the  invitation.  In  1895,  at  the  request  of  the  Ru- 
manian government,  he  wrote  a  report  on  the  Brit- 
ish system  of  education,  which  was  printed  as  a 
"green  book"  and  accepted  as  a  basis  of  education 
in  Rumania. 

In  1887  Gaster  was  appointed  haham  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  congregation  in  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  presided  over  the  bicentenary  of 
Bevis  Marks  Synagogue.  He  was  also  principal  of 
Judith  Montetiore  College.  Ramsgate,  from  1891  to 
1896,  .mil  wrote  valuable  essays  accompanying  the 
yearly  reports  of  that  institution.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  councils  of  the  Folk-Lore,  Biblical,  Archeo- 
il  .iii.l  lioyal  Asiatic  societies,  and  lias  written 
many   papers  in  the   transactions  of   these   bodies. 

Ai i'   Gaster's  works  are  tin- following:  "Jewish 

Foil,  Lore  in  the  Middle  a.ges  "  (London;  1887);  "The 
Sword  'if  Muses."  from  an  ancient  manuscript  book 
"I  magic,  with  introduction,  translation,  and  index 
(i>:  1896);  '-The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel"  (»&.  1899); 
"Historj  !■!'  the  Anci. hi  Synagogue  of  the  Spanish 
ami  Portuguese  Jews,"  a  memorial  volume  in  cele- 
bration "I  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
inauguration  (ti   1901)      The  following  are  among 


his  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  literature: 
"Reitnige  z.ur  Vergleiehendon  Sagen  und  Marcken- 
kunde,"  in  "Monatsschrift,"  xxix.  35  etseq.;  "Ein 
Targum  der  Amidah,"  in  il>.  xxxix.  79  et  seg. ;  "The 
Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  from  the  Roman  Text,"  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  ix. 
195;  "The  Unknown  Hebrew  Versions  of  the  Tobit 
Legend,"  in  ib.  1897,  p.  27;  "The  Oldest  Version  of 
MidrashMeghillah,"in  "  Kohut  Memorial  Volume"; 
"Hebrew  Text  of  One  of  the  Testaments  of  tin 
Twelve  Patriarchs,"  in  the  "Proceedings  of  (lie 
Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,"  xvi.  33  et  %eq 
"Contributions  to  the  History  of  Ahikar  and  N.i- 
dam,"  in  the  "Transactions  of  tin-  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety," 1900,  p.  301. 

Gaster  is  among  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
Zionist  movement  in  England;  and  even  while  in 
Rumania  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  first  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine,  lie  was  vice  president  of  the 
first  Basel  Congress,  and  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  each  succeeding  congress 

Bibliography:  Founfl  tsraeU  1898:  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew. 
World.  1SST:  Jewish  Tear  Book,  1900-01,  pp.  870-271. 

J.  G.  L. 

GASTFRETJND,  ISAAC  :  Galician  rabbinical 
scholar,  born  about  1845;  died  in  Vienna  after  1880. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Toledot  Rabbi  'Akibah,"  a 
biography  of  the  tanna  Akiba  b.  Joseph  (Lemberg, 
1871  ;  see  "Ha-Shahar,"  ii.  399-400),  and  of  the  Ger- 
man work  " Mohamed  nach  Talmud  und  Midrash" 
(issued  in  parts,  Berlin,  1875;  Vienna,  1877-80;  see 
Sprengcriu  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxix  654-659).  He  also 
wrote  in  Hebrew  a  biography  of  the  Konigswartcr 
family  entitled  "Toledot  Bet  Kftnigswarter" (Vienna, 
1877) ;  "  AnsheShem,"  biographies  of  Jonathan  Eybe 
schutzand  Solomon  Munk  (Lyck,  1879);  and  "Tole 
dot  Yellinek."  a  biography  of  Adolph  Jellinek 
(Brody,  1880) 

Bibliography  :  Lippe,  Bihliooraphisches  Lexicon,  i.  129,  600. 
Vienna.  1881;  Zeitlin.  BOA. Post-Mi  ndeU.p.  107;  M.Sihwab. 
Repertoire.  Paris.  1900;  Hi.  Supplement,  1908. 
E.   C.  P.   Wt 

GATE  (Hebrew. -|j?B«:  Aramaic,  jnn ;  more  prop- 
erly "  gateway  "j :  This  denotes  not  so  much  a  contri- 
vance like  a  door  (Dpi)  for  barring  ingress  and 
egress,  as  the  passageway  and  the  group  of  buildings 
designed  for  ornament  or  defense  (I  Mace.  xiii.  33), 
together  with  the  open  space  adjoining  to  or  enclosed 
by  them,  at  the  entrance  to  a  palace,  a  temple,  or  a 
city.  The  most  elaborate  description  in  the  Bibleof 
such  a  gate  is  that  of  the  eastern  structure  in  the  outer 
Temple  court  (Ezek.  xl.  6-16).  Sups  led  up  to  it . 
it  had  two  thresholds,  a  number  of  lodges  or  guard 
chambers  five  cubits  apart,  and  porches  and  posts. 
with  an  open  space  ten  cubits  wide,  while  from  the 

roof  Of  ■  lodge  to  that  opposite  was  a  hreadi  a  ol 

twenty-five  cubits ;  the  whole  enclosed  a  court,  the 
walls  being  broken  by  windows  and  the  openings 
spanned  by  arches. 

Probably  not  quite  SO  elaborate,  the  common  gates 
were  provided  \\  it  h  doors  consisting  of  stout  wings 
or  leaves  of  wood  fastened  with  brass  or  iron  bolts 
("beriah  ")  oi  barred  with  heavy  wooden  beams  cov- 
ered with  brass  or  iron  ("mural").  These  were 
closed  at  nightfall  and  on  the  Sabbath  (Josh.  ii.  5,  7: 
Neb.  xiii.  19).  The  entrance  led  underneath  an  up- 
per chamber,  and  sometime-  through  a  small  court 
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(II  Sam.  xviii.  34,  33)  to  an  inner  building.  The 
roof  over  these  buildings  was  flat;  and  on  this,  or  on 
a  tower  connected  with  it,  the  gatekeeper  ("sko'er") 
was  stationed,  giving  notice  either  by  loud  calls  or 
by  blasts  upon  a  horn  when  any  one  approai  hi  I 
(II  Sain.  xxiv.  14,  II  Kings  ix.  7;  Jer.  vi,  l7;Ezek, 
xxxiii.  1  etseq.;  comp.  II  Cbron.  xwi.  9).  Guards 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  gatekeeper  are 
also  mentioned  (II  Kings  vii.  10-11;  Neh.  \iii.  19; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  13),  for  whose  accommodation  the 
lodges  or  guard -chambers  were  intended.  Close 
by  the  city  and  Temple  gates  were  larger  or  smaller 
open  squares  ("  rchobot  "),  winch  were  public  resorts 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Judges  \i\  15  et  leg.  ;  II  Sain.  xix. 
8 ;  I  Kings  xxii.  10). 

As  the  gate   protected  the  whole  city,  the   word 
came  to  he  used  for  the  city  itself  I  [sa.  xiv.  31 ;  Ex. 
xx.    1(1;    Dent.   xvi.  5;    Ruth   iii.    11).     The   I. 
court  is   also  designated  as  the  "gate"    (Esth.    iii. 

2;   Dan    ii.  4!>;  c p.   Ksth.  ii.  1!)  it  m:q.).     The  gate 

and  the  adjoining  open  area  constituted  i  he  market- 
place (Neh.  viii.  10.  xiii.  Ii);  Job  xxix.  7;  II  Kings 
vii.  1);  hence  such  names  as  "fish  gate,"  "sheep- 
(Neh.  iii.  1.  ;;.  32;  xii.  89;  Zeph.  i.  10)  The 
gales  offered  the  main  opportunity  for  social  inter- 
course. The  wells  were  sometimes  situated  here 
ill  Sam.  xxiii.  15-10).  Here  news  from  the  outside 
was  sure  to  be  announced  tirst  (1  Sam.  iv.  18); 
private    grief   or   public  calamity    found    "at    the 

ready  sympathizers  among  (he   assembled 

throng  of  idlers  (comp.  II  Mace.  iii. 19; 

The  Gen.    xix.    1:  PS.    Ixix.  12  [A.V.  18]; 

Popular        Prov.  xxxi.  31 ) ;  matters  of  public  COD 

Center.      cern  were  discussed  (I  Kings  xxii    10; 

Jer.    xxxviii.   7;  at   the    gates   of  the 

Temple.  Ezek.  xi.   1;  Jer.  x.wi.   lit  ,t  aeq.),  public 

announcements  were  made    (Jer.   xvii.   19  •'  leg.; 

Prov.  i.  21,  viii.  3),  and  court   and  council  sessions 

held  here  (Job  xxix.  7,  xxxi.  21;   Prov.  xxxi. 

23;    Lam.  v.   II;   Dent    xvi.  Is,  xxi.   19  etteq.,  xxii. 

15   Hi;  Josh.  xx.  4). 

The  Levite,  tin  stranger,  the  widow  that  is  "  with- 
in thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  14,  et  cU.)  have  a  legal 

and    claim    to    kindly    consideration    (comp. 

Amos  v.  12,  l"ii     'I  he  head,  of  slain  enemies  were 

probably  exhibited  in  the  gates  (1  Sam.  XVii.  51,  5  I  ; 

p    II  Kings  x.   8).     Criminals  wire   punished 
outside  the  gates  (I   Kings  xxi.   18),  but   mar  bj 
while  lepers  were  sent  out  from  the  gates  (Lev.  xiii. 
16;  II  Kings  vii  ;  assigned  a  settlement   hi 

j 1 1  he  e  it  \  limit,  leu  not  i,  o  far  from  the  citj  wall. 

Gates  and  doors  were  marked  with  inscriptions 

1 1  lent.  vi.  9,  xi.  '.'(I;  see  1 1,  n:      Mi  /i  /Mil      Camps. 

too,   had   gates  (Ex.    xxxii.  28-27).     The '-"ate  of 
hea  v  in  "—an  old  mythological  expression — is  men 
tioned  (<  len.  xxviii.  17),  w  bile  the  Tempi 
an-  paraphrased   as  "gates   of   righteousness"   or 
"gate  of  the  Lord,"  through  which  the  righteous 

-hall    enter   1 1'-.    cxviii     l!l  20).      "Gates  of  death" 

and  "gates of  thick  darkness "  occur  in  poetic pb 
ology,  in  main  cases  with  a  tinge  of  mythological 
coloring  (iv.  i\.   1 1    [A.V.   18];    Job    xxxviii    17, 
llehr  i.     for  the  -ale-,  of  Jerusalem  see  Jerusa 
i.i.m  ;   for  the  gates  of  the  Temple  see  Ti  m  err; 

"(late"  is  used  allegoricallj  in  rabbinical  idioms, 
as  the  "gates  ofrepentanci     ■  mvjn  njlCi  Pesilj  . 


ed    Hub,  i,  xxv.  157a),  the  "gates  of  tears,"  and  the 
"gate-  of  prayei  "  (Ber   321);  I!.  M.  59a),  which  are 
said  to  be  "open  " ;  i.e.,  repentance  or  prayer  isac 
cepted.     Hence  the  petition  in  (he  Xe'ilah  service 

of  (he  Day  of  Atonement  :   "Open  unto  us  the  gate 

at  the  time  the  gate  [of  the  day]  is  closing."    God 

is  called  the  "Opener  of  thi  (of  day,  for  the 

sun  to  rise)  in  the  prayer  on  Sabbath  eve.  "  Sha'ar  " 
=  "gale."  or  its  Aramaic  synonym.  "  baba,"  i-  used 
in  later  Hebrew  literature  to  designate  "chapter  "  or 
"section  "  in  a  book  (<.'/."  Baba  Batra,"etc.  ;  "Sha'ar 
ha-Vihud,"  in  Iiahva's  "Hobot  ha  Lebabot  "). 


Bibliography:  Rlehm,  Handuifirtero. 

turns,  :M  ed.,  s.v.   linns,  sttnlt.  Z7w 

der  It'l'rtiisi-lnn    .ImJiii.iI.hii-'.  i.    \\i 

I     ire;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible; 

.  -.v.  IPhor. 


/,-.-■  Rlblischen  Alti  r- 
;  Nowack,  /.'  hi  /■'"  /' 

;   Winer.  It    R.3d  c,l.. 
I,  lit  tie,  KiirZeS  Ililnl- 


E.  G.   II. 

GATH:  One  of  the  live  principal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  I  Sam.  vi.  17).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  El  Amarna  tablets  as  "Oimta," 
"Gimti,"  "Ginti";  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as 
"  Kutu."  Goliath  came  from  this  city  (I  Sam  xvii.). 
David  took  refuge  with  King  Achish  of  Gath  (I 
Sam  xxi.  ID.  x.xvii.  2).  According  to  II  Chron.  xi. 
8,  Rehoboam  fortified  the  city,  which,  however, 
must  have  fallen  into  (he  hands  of  the  Philistines 
again,  for  Dzziah  conquered  it  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  6). 
Previous  to  that  Gath  was  taken  by  the  Syrian  king 
Hazael  (II  Kings  xii.  18).  According  to  an  Assyr- 
ian inscription.  Sargon  took  Gath  among  other 
Philistine  cities  (comp.  Amos  vi.  2;  Micah  i   lli 

e.  (;.  ii  F.  Bd. 

GATIGNO  (Portuguese,  Gatinho  ;    Levantine 
Gattegno)  :    Name  (Spanish)  of  a  family  known  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  nourishing  in  Tur- 
key; it  is  probably  derived  from  the  former  French 
di-i  i  ii-t  of  Gatlnes 

Abraham  Gatigno:  Rabbi;  born  in  Salonica: 
grandson  of  Abraham  ben  Benveniste  Gatigno; 
chosen  hakam  ba-hi  of  Salonica  (Jan.  1(1,  1875)  in 
succession  lo  Raphael  Asher  Oovo  (d.  Dee  20.  1*7 1  > 
Abraham  Gatigno  founded  the  first  modern  Jewish 
school  in  Salonica  He  is  the  author  of  "  Zel  ha- 
Kesef"  (Salonica.   1S72). 

BiBLioonAPKT :  Pranco,  Hietoiri   des  IsraMitesdt  VEmpirt 
,  Ittoman,  p 

M.   K 
Abraham  ben  Benveniste  Gatigno:  Turkish 

rabbi;    died    at     Salonica    May.     1730.       He    wrote 

"Ti'ai  Kesef,"  homiletic  commentary  on  (he  Penta 
teuch,  Salonica,   1736;    "?eror  ha-Kesef,"  responsa 

and  bomilies,  With  many  additions  by  bis  son.  Hen 

veniste  Gatigno,  ii  1756. 

Bibliography:  Kazan,   Ha-Ma'alot    li-Shetonwh,  p.    4b; 

Hn-t,    11,1,1.  .i,i,l.  i.  318;    Vim  Struulen,  Cat.   II, I, r. 
lint.  Mil-,  p 

M.  Sel. 

Eliakim  ben  Isaac  Gatigno :    Turkish  rabbi ; 

lived  at   Smyrna  in  the  eighteenth  century.      He 

"To'afol    Re'em,"    commentary   on    Elijah 

Mi/i  aid's  "  I'eru-h  Ka-hi."  Smyrna,  1766;  "Agurah 

be-Oholeka,"   responsa,    Salonica.    1781;    "Yi/.hak 
Ferannen,"  novella;  on  Maimonides,  Hi.  178.5.     Ben 

Jacob  ("( l/ar  ha  Sel  a  rim."  p   228)  attributes  the  last- 
named  work  io  Isaac  b    Eliakim  Gatigno. 
Biblioqrapiii     ini-i.  mi,!.  ,lu,i.  i.  819;  Zedner, Cat.  Hebr. 

IU  ,1      1//;-     p.  265, 

M.  Set.. 
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Ezra  ben  Solomon  ibn  Gatigno  (Astruc 
Solomon):  Commentator;  pupil  oi  Joseph  b. 
Joshua  ibnVives;  lived  in  Saragossa  and  Agremonte 
(1356-72)  He  is  the  author  of  a  supercommentary 
to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch Following  the  example  of  Joseph lbnCaspi, 
he  separated  the  exegetical  from  the  mystical  por- 
tion of  the  commentary.  The  former,  which  was 
finished  in  Agremonte  on  the  18th  of  Elul,  5132 
(=Aug  IS  1372),  is  entitled  "Sefer  ha-Zikronot " ; 
to  the  latter  he  gave  the  title"  Sod  Adonai  Lire'a  < 
Manuscript  copies  of  both  arc  extant  in  Oxford; 
copies  oi  the  mystical  portion  in  the  Munich  ami 
other  libraries. 

idem!  Cat.  MuSiofi,  2 1..  p.   7;    Jellinek,    ?on(res   ho- 

Mcakir,  2d  ed.,  pp.  23  el  ^     g 

Isaac  ben  Eliakim  Gatigno :  Turkish  rabbi; 
lived  al  Salonica  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote  "Bet  Yizhak,"  a  critical  commentary  on 
Maimonides'  "Tad,"  Salonica,  1792;  "Bet  Mo'ed, 
novella!  and  homilies,  ib.  1839.  See  Eliakim  ben 
[saac  Gatigmo. 
Bibliography:  Fiirst,  BOA.  Jua.  i.  319;  Zedner,  Cat.  ffebr. 

Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  265.  ^    gKL 

Solomon  Astruc  Gatigno  ("the  Martyr"):  A 
Bible  commentator,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury He  wrote  expository  notes  to  Messianic  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  suchaslsa.  lii.  13  and  Ps.  cxxxix  ; 
also  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
"Midrash  ha-Torah,"  a  manuscript  copy  oi  which 
work  «as  seen  by  Azulai.  His  commentaries  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Oxford. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  in  Erscb  and  Gruber,  Bncyc 
BSoniirpart27,p.357:Azulai,Shemha-Gedonm,i.l6i. 

M.    K. 

GAU,  JACOB  IBN.     See  Ibn  Jatj,  Jacob. 

GAULONITIS:  Section  of  country  cast  of  the 
.Ionian  and  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  so  called  particu- 
larly in  the  first  century  c.E.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
in  the  same  general  region  as  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
and  Batanea.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  "Golan,"  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(T)cut  iv  43;  Josh.  XX.  8)  located  in  Basban,  m  the 
territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  also  on,' 
of  the  Levitical  cities  assigned  to  the  children  ot 
Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  I  Chron.  vi.  56).  Themod- 
ern  equivalent  of  "Golan  "  is  "  Jaulan,"  described  by 
Schumacher  in  his  '-Across  the  Jordan"  (p.  3): 

••  This  district  of  Jaulan  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  theSharf'at 
el  Menadireh,  and  on  the  north  extends  totlie.lisrs  <,ir  Bridges! 
of  -Allan  and  Rukkad,  or  even  as  far  as  GhadSr  el  Bustan.  On 
the  east  It  Is  bounded  by  the  gorge  of  the  Nabrel  Allan  (Hau- 
ranl  BI1d  on  the  west  by  the  still  more  precipitous  Nahr  er 
Rukkad.  Its  highest  elevation,  at  Ghadlr  el  Bustan,  reaches 
L912feet;  while  us  lowest  inhabited  village,  not  counting  the 
Bedawin  huts  at  Kuweyyeh,  is  El  Ekselr,  at  1.145  feet;  but  its 
averagehelght  maj  beputat  1.500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 

Sea.  ' 


This  plateau  is  but  little  cultivated  excepl  near 

the  villagi  -       It  is  dotted  with    volcanic  mounds  of 

basaltic  formation,  and  makes  fine  pasturage  during 

the  earlier  spring.      Sehumachei  (pp.  91-98),  on  the 

authority  of  thepn  sent  inhabitants,  mentions  Sahem 


al-Jaulan,    the  best-buill    village  in  all   .Jaulan,  as 
probably  the  ancient  capital  of  this  district. 

E.  G.  11.  ' 

GATJNSE    (Gaunz,    Ganse,    Gans),    JO- 
ACHIM   (Jeochim,   Jocbim)  :    German    mining 
expert  whoflgures  in  the  English  state  papers  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,    lie  was  born  at  Prague,  and  was 
therefore  in  all  probability  a  connection  of  David 
Qans,    who    settled    there     in    1564;    he   certainly 
shared    his   scientific  interests.      He   is   first  men- 
tioned   in  his   professional    capacity   at     Keswick, 
Cumberland,  in  1581,  and  he  remained  in  England 
till  the  end  of  1589.     He  introduced  a  new  pro,  ess 
forthe"makeing  of  Copper,  vitriall,  and  Coppns 
and  smeltinge  of  Copper  and  leade  ures.       A  full 
description   of  his  operations  is  preserved  m  the 
English  state   papers  (Domestic  Scries,  Elizabeth, 
vol   152   No  88).     Foreign  miners  were  very  active 
in  England  about   this  period.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  England  owed  much  to  such  immigrants  in  the 
mining  industries  (see  Cunningham,  "Alien  Immi- 
grants," p.  123).  .  . 

In  Sept . .  158!),  in  the  presence  of  a  minister,  Kicli- 
ard  Curteys,  at  Bristol,  Gaunse,  speaking  "in  the 
Hebrue  tonge,"  proclaimed  himself  a  Jew,  and  as  a 
result  was  arrested  and  scut  in  custody  to  the  privy 
council  in  London  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth,  vol. 
226  No  46)  The  council  seems  to  have  taken  no 
hostile  action,  however.  Walsingham,  whowasthen 
secretary  of  slate,  was  an  old  employer  of  Gaunse, 
and  oilier  members  of  the  council  also  knew  him. 

Bibliography:  I.  Abrahams,  Joachim   Gaunse,  a  -"'"''"0 
rncWentin  t  leB  ton  o)  Qua  en  Elizabeth,  in  Tramactiima 

!.,  ./,  ,,"'h  h/1'Ji  Society  o/  England,  iv..  where  all  the 
documents  are  published. 

GAVISON,  MEIB:  Egyptian  scholar;  nour- 
ished in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
lie  was  one  of  the  rabbis  at  Cairo  at  the  time  of  R. 
Jacob  Castro,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
„.,,,.„  Talmudist.  One  volume  of  his  responsa  was 
seen  in  Egypt  by  Azulai.  His  responsa  are  also 
mentioned  by  Abraham  ha-Levi  in  his  Ginnat 
Weradim,"  part  lii.,  No.  1. 
bibliography:  Azulai,  Sftem  ha-Gedolira. 

GAYA:    Town  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Mo- 
ravia     In   official    records  .lews  at  Gaya  arc  first 
mentioned  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury but  there  can  b«-  no  doubt  that  a  Jewish  com- 
munity existed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  an  inscription  on  the  ceiling  ol 
the  old  svnairogue.  torn  down   in  1851,  showed  the 
date    1507.    In   1688    the    .lews  had  only  twelve 
houses      in  1696  the  inhabitants  petitioned  Emperor 
1  eopoid     1     "to  free  them   from  the   troublesome 
Jews  who  are  encroaching  upon  all  branches  of  m- 
dustrj  "but  their  request  was  refused.    In  1727,  un- 
der Charles  VI.,  the  .lews  of  Gaya  were  organized 
as  an  independent  municipality,  which  still  exists 
In  1848  the  number  of  members  contributing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Jewish  community  was  94;  m  1M- 
it  was  121;  and  al  present  (1903)  there  are  160  tax- 
payers      The    .Tews   number   about   900   in   a   total 
population  of  about  3,800.     Gaya  has  a  synagogue, 
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dedicated  in  Is"''.'.  an  old  and  a  new  cemetery;  and 
:i  school  building  with  four  classrooms. 

The  "  Memorbuch  "  contains  the  names  of  twenty 
rabbis  among  whom  are  Isaac  of  Janow,  author  of 
"IYiic  Yi/.hak  Zuta,"  Amsterdam,  1731;  Josef 
Weisse;  and  Moritz  Duschak.  Winn  the  last-named 
was  called  to  Cracow  in  1872  the  rabbinate  remained 
vacant  till  1902,  when  the  present  incumbent, 
Moritz  Bauer,  was  called.  The  Gaya  community 
includes  the  former  communities  of  Kosteletz  and 
Koritschan. 

d.  M.  Ba. 

GAZA  (niy):  Palestinian  city  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  B5  kilometers  southeast  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  early  times  it  was  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  trade  route  from  South  Arabia,  as  well  as  from 
Petra  and  Palmyra.    Gaza  was  condemned  by  Amos 


took  Gaza  and  left  a  garrison  there.  The  city  later 
capitulated  to  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  who  destroyed 
the  suburbs  bj  Are.  The  Jewish  king  Alexander 
Jannasus  destroyed  Gaza  after  a  siege  of  a  year  (96 
B.C.);  itwaswrested  from  the  Jews  bj  Pompey.and 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Roman  general 
Gabinius  in  57.  In  30  it  was  given  by  Augustus  to 
Herod ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war 
it  was  completely  destroyed.  Jerome,  bowever, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  large  city  in  his  time.  In  the 
Talmudic  period  residence  there  was  permitted  to 
.lews  though  its  inhabitants  were  pagans.  The 
Araks  under  Amr  took  it  in  li-14.  but  it  was  restored 
by  the  Christians  under  Baldwin  III.  In  1152  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Templars.  In  1187 
Saladih  recaptured  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  changes  ol  rulership, 
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(i.  (it  for  trafficking  in  slave-,  with  Edom  (>n 
account  of  its  position  its  possession  was  bitterly 
contested  by  the  Pharaohs  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the 
third  and  the  second.  The  history  of  Gaza 
back  to  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen, 
x.  19  as  the  boundary  of  Canaan      Conq I   bj 

the   tribe   of  Judah    (Judges    i.    Is.   where    I ,  X  \     in 

trod i tees  "not,"  probably  having  later  conditions  In 
mind)  and  retaken  by  the  Philistines,  it  was  the 
scene  of  Samson's  prowess;  be  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  two  gates  of  the  city  up  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain, and  to  have  perished  subsequently  in  overturn- 
ing the  temple  of  Dugon  (Judges  xvi.).  [t  wa 
counted  one  of  the  Ave  chief  Philistine  cities  (Josh. 
xiii.  3),  and  at  the  time  ol  Solomon  was  the  southern 
limit  of  the  kingdom  <\  Kings  \  k  Bebr  I  When 
Alexander  the  Great  went  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  he 
V.— 87 


i  ireely  anything  is  known  of  the  .lews  of  Gaza 
Meshullam  of  Volterra  (1481)  found   sixty  Jewish 
householders  there  and  four  Samaritans.     The  wine 
of  the  place  was  all  grown  by  the  Jews  (Luncz, 

'Jerusalem,"  i.  198)     Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (1488) 
mentions  as  rabbi  of  Gaza  when  he  was  there  a  cei 
tain  Moses  of  Prague,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem 
("Zwei  Briefe,"  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  19)    The  Karaite 
Samuel  b.  David  found  a  Rabbinite  synagogue  I  here 

in   1641  I'd     (Jutland,  p.    11).      It    may,  however,  be 

assumed  thata  Jewish  community  existed  at  Gaza 
ai   the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 

Najjara  family  supplied  some  of  the  rabbis  of  the 
plaee.    Israel  Najjara,  boh  of  the  Damascene  rabbi 

Moses    Najjara.   the   author  of   the  SOngS  "Zemirot 

Yisrael."  was  chief  rabbi  of  G&za  and  president  of 
the  tribunal  in  tin' middle  ol   the  seventeenth  cen 
tury.     In  1666  the  pseudo  Messiah  Shabbethai  Zebi 
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found  there  his  most  devoted  follower,  Nathan  of 
Gaza,  son-in-law  of  a  rich  and  pious  Jew  of  that 
community.  A  certain  R.  Zedakah  of  Gaza  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Bodleian  manuscript  (Steinschneider, 
"Cat.  Bodl."  col.  579,  No.  1658).  There  were  Jews 
at  Gaza  as  late  as  1799,  but  they  fled  in  numbers  be- 
fore Napoleon's  army:  and  Volney,  who  accom- 
panied the  latter,  ami  who  describes  Gaza  in  detail, 
does  not  allude  in  any  way  to  the  Jews.  About 
[880  a  group  of  them  settled  in  the  town,  in  which 
at  present  there  are  about  ninety. 

Bibliography:  S.  Munk.  Palestine,  p.  C3,  Paris,  1S45:  M. 
Franco,  Histoire des  Israelites de  V Empire  Ottoman;  Nai- 

■  jura.  Zemirot  Yisrael,  Preface;  BSttser,  Lexicon  zu  den 
Schriften  den  Flavins  Josephus.  p.  l-'7 ;  NVuliauer,  Geogra- 
phic du  Talmud,  p.  67;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geography  of 
me  Hutu  Land.  pp.  181  et  seq. 

M.  Fr.-G. 

GAZARA  or  GAZERA  (Vd^apa ;  comp.  I  Mace. 
iv.  15,  vii.  45):  Fortified  city  in  Palestine;  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Azotus,  not  far  from  Ernmaus-Nicopo- 
lis  on  the  west.  Gazara  has  been  proved  by  Schilrer 
("Geschichte,"  i.  245)  to  be  identical  with  the 
"Gezer"of  the  Bible  (Josh.  xvi.  10). 

e.  g.  n.  M.  Sel. 

GAZELLE.     See  Roebuck. 

GEBA  (])2i  ;  pausal  form,  GaV>a)  :  A  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, among  the  group  of  towns  lying  along  the 
northern  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Geba  and  its 
suburbs  were  allotted  to  the  priests  (ib.  xxi.  17; 
I  Chron.  vi.  60).  It  is  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xxiii. 
8  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
in  opposition  to  Beer-sheba,  the  southern ;  it  is 
spoken  of  in  II  Sam.  v.  25  as  the  eastern  limit,  in 
opposition  to  Gazer,  the  western.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  I  Chron.  xiv.  16,  the  name  is  changed  to 
"Gibeon."  "Geba"  is  sometimes  used  where 
"Gibeah"  is  meant,  and  vice  versa,  as  in  I  Sam. 
xiv.  2,  16.  See  Gibeah.  In  the  time  of  Saul, 
Geba  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  (ib.  xiii. 
3).  The  latter,  ejected  by  Jonathan,  made  a  furious 
onslaught,  the  armies  being  arrayed  .on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ravine  which  was  between  Geba  on  the 
south  and  Michmash  on  the  north  (ib.  xiv.  4,  5). 
This  description  of  the  topography  of  Geba  tallies 
with  that  given  in  Isa.  x.  28,  29.  Geba  is  identified 
with  a  village  called  "  Jeba',"  situated  on  a  hill,  op- 
posite which  there  is  a  village  railed  "  Mukhmas,"  the 
Biblical  "Michmash"  (see  Robinson,  "Researches," 
ii.  113  etseq.;  Buhl,  "Geographie  des  Alten  Paliis- 
tinas,"  pp.  172-176). 

e.  g.  h.  M,  Sel. 

GEBAL :  A  later  designation  for  the  northern 
pari  of  the  Edomite  mountain,  called  "Gebalene" 
by  the  Greeks;  it  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  8  (A.  V. 
7),  and,  according  to  Winckler,  also  in  Obad.  v.  6. 
The  Arabic  word  "Jibal,"  from  which  the  name 
has  been  derived,  is  still  applied  to  this  district. 

E.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 

GEBALENA.     See  Palestine. 

GEBER:  1.  Son  of  Geber;  mentioned  (I  Kings 
iv.  13)  asoneof  Solomon's  district  commissariat  offi- 
cers  who  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Rainoth  gilead 
and  had  charge  of  Havoth-jair  and  the  district  of 
Argob. 


2.  Son  of  Uri;  district  commissariat  officer  of 
"the  land  of  Gilead,"  a  territory  south  of  Argob 
and  originally  possessed  by  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites.  and  by  Og,  King  of  Bashan  (I  Kings  iv. 
19).  The  text  is  rather  obscure.  The  English  ver- 
sions read:  "and  he  was  the  only  officer  which 
was  in  the  land."  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  in 
Israel  (I  Kings  iv.  7).  The  text  admits  "and  i  ne 
officer  who  [was]  in  the  land,"  as  an  alternative  to 
"and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the  land." 

e.  g.  h.  B.  P. 

GEBIHA  OF  ARGIZAH:  Babylonian  scholar 
of  the  fifth  century;  contemporary  of  Ashi,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Babylonian  Gemara  compilation.  Huna 
b.  Nathan  once  reported  to  Ashi  a  homiletic  inter- 
pretation by  Gebiha  (Git.  7a;  Yalk.  to  Josh.  xv. 
22,  §  17).  In  "Seder  Tanna'im  we-Amora'im " 
(ed.  Taussig,  in  "  Neweh  Shalom,"  p.  5;  Mahzor 
Yitry,  p.  483,  Berlin,  1893)  he  is  erroneously  reck- 
oned among  the  Saboraim,  though  he  flourished 
about  a  century  before  them  (see  Briill's  "  Jahrb."  ii. 
25).  As  to  "  Argizah,"see  Jastrow,  "Diet."  p.  115a; 
Kohut.  "Aruch  Completum,"  i.  271a;  Neubauer, 
"G.  T."  p.  388;  Rapoport,  "  'ErekMillin,"  p.  192. 

s.  8.  S.  M. 

GEBIHA  OF  BE-KATIL:  Babylonian  hala- 
kist  of  the  fifth  century;  junior  of  Aha  b.  Jacob, 
Abaye,  and  Raba;  from  all  of  these  he  learned 
halakot,  which  he  eventually  reported  to  Ashi, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (Yeb.  60a;  B.  B.  83a;  'Ab.  Zarah 
32a:  Hul.  26b,  64b).  Once  he  lectured  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exilarch,  and  Amemar  reported  the 
substance  of  the  lecture  to  Ashi  (Bezah  23a).  During 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  (419-433)  he  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita,  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  Aha  b.  Raba. 

Bibliography:  Sherira,  Tggeret;  Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  Iv. 
379;  Halevy,  Dorot  ha-Rishonim,  ill.  41b. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBIHA  B.  PESISA.  See  Alexander  the 
Great. 

GEBINI  (from  Lat.  "Gabinius"):  Officer  of  the 
Second  Temple,  whose  duty  was  at  certain  times  of 
each  day  to  announce  the  rite  to  be  performed,  and 
to  remind  the  appointees  of  their  respective  parts 
in  the  performance  of  that  rite.  Thus  he  would 
cry  out:  "Priests,  attend  to  the  sacrifice;  Levites, 
attune  the  hymn  ;  Israelites,  take  your  places  "  (Shek. 
v.  1 ;  Yer.  Shek.  v.  48c).  Gebini's  voice  is  said  to 
have  been  once  heard  by  A  grip  pa  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  whereupon  the  king  richly  rewarded 
him  (Shek.  I.e.).  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  his  proc- 
lamations in  the  Temple  were  often  heard  at  Jer- 
icho, a  distance  of  ten  miles  (Tamid  iii.  8;  Yoma 
20b;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  55b,  incorrectly^).  It  is  be- 
lieved that  "Gebini"  became  an  eponym  for  all 
successors  in  the  office  of  Temple  crier  (see  com- 
mentaries to  Shek.  I.e.). 

8.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBINI  B.  HARSON:  A  Jewish  Croesus, 
cited  as  a  realistic  illustration  of  Eecl.  iv.  8.  The 
Midrash  thus  dissects  the  verse:  "There  is  one 
alone"-    that    means   Gebini   b.  Harson,  to   whom 
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"there  was  no  second,"  he  being  without  an  equal. 
"Ilr  hath  neither  child  nor  brother";   be  was  his 

mother's  only  son;  and  "there  is  -ml   to  Ids 

labor,"  that  is,  the  laboriously  accumulated  wealth 

which  his  lather  bequeathed  to  him.  "Neither  is 
his  eye  satisfied  with  riches,''  because  he  was  blind 
in  one  eye.     "  For  whom  do  I  labor,  and  hereave  my 

soul  of  good?"      It   is  related  that,  alter  his  lather's 

death,  la'  requested  his  mother,  "Show  me  all  the 
silver  and  the  gold  which  my  father  has  left  me." 

She  showed  hi  in  a  leap  of  ilenars  the  bulk  of  which 

was  such  as  to  prei  cut  their  seeing  each  other  when 

they  st 1  on  opposite  sides   thereof       "  And,"  adds 

R.  Levi  in  the  name  of  Resh  Lavish,  "the  very  day 
when  Gebini  b.  liaison  died,  Belshazzar,  afterward 

001     Oi     Babylonia,    was    born,    and    he   subse- 
quently   carried    oil    all   that   wealth''    (Eccl.    R.   ml 
3ee  "  Mattenot  Kchunnah  "  ml  /...    ), 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBWEILER:  Town  of  Alsace,  in  theconsis- 
torial  district  of  Colmarand  rabbinate  of  Sulz.     The 

liisi  document  referring  to  its  Jewish  community 

dates    from    1270,  and    is    now    in    the    archives    of 

tar  1 1.  16,  6).  The  synagogue  is  first  mentioned 
in  1388.  The  .lew  s  of  Gebweiler  suffered  in  the  per- 
secutions of   1348  i"  I!.  E.  J."iv,  27),  and  no  Jews 

to  have  lived   there  during  the  next  few  ecu 
tunes;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  throe 
Jewish  families  received  permission  to  settle  tempo- 
rarily   in   the   town   on   payment  of  20  rciohst  haler 
perweek,  theopen  country  being  unsafe.     In  Hi7l 

riel  Bloch  was  admitted  on  payment  oi  11 
pfennigs  protection-money  and  board  for  one  horse 
for  tin-  town.  When  Wolf  Wechsler,  who  signs 
himself  in  certain  documents  JlE^n  p%J3.  sought 
permission  from  the  government  to  settle  at  Geb- 
weiler, thi  abbot,  who  did  "  not  wish  to  force  the  Jew 
upon  the  town"  left  the  matter  to  the  magistrate 
for  decision  In  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Wechsler  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 

bishopric   and    to   the   tow  n,  and   ought  the  re  I  me  to 

be  ;nln lit  ted      Wechsler  was  director  of  the  Jews  of 

the   upper   free  district  (.1.  Weiss.  "  Ceschichte  und 

Recbtlicbc  Stellung  der  Juden  im  Bistum  Stras- 
'  p.  I :; 
In  1706  four  Jewish  families  were  living  at  Geb- 
weiler, and   in  1711  ten    families;    but    in  1784   there 
wire  only    seven    families.  aggregating   40   persons. 

In  1903  there  were  88  families  at  Gebweiler,  including 

the  suburb  of  Lauterbach,     The  congregation  has 

three    charitable    societies       lis    present    s\  na te 

was  built    in    1870  71;    its   dead  are    buried    in    tie 

cemetery  of  Jungholz. 
d.  M.  Gi. 

GECKO.    Sic  Febhet;  Lizabd. 

GEDALIAH:  Son  of  Ahikain,  through  whose 
Influence  Jeremiah  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob, and  grandson  of  Shaphan  the  scribe (Jer.  \  \  vi. 
'.'I.    II   Kings  wii. ;    II  Chron.  xxxiv.);    probably 

cousin  el  Miehaiah,  son  of  (hmariah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
II  Gedaliah    was    thus    a  scion   of  a    noble    and 

pious  family.  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  bim  gov- 
ernor of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  of  tin-  la  ml,  and 
entrusted  Jeremiah  to  his  care  (Jer,  xxxiv   I4,xl  5) 

Gedaliah  made  Mizpah  his  capital    where  the  scat- 


tered remnants  of  the  nation  soon  gathered  round 
him.  Not  only  the  poor  peasants  and  laborers,  but 
also  the  generals  and  military  men  came  hack  from 
their  hiding  places  among  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  settled  in  the  deserted  towns  of  Palestine.  Ge- 
daliah exhorted  them  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers,  and  to  \-\\  down  their  arms  and  be- 
take themselves  to  agriculture  and  to  the  rebuilding 

of  their  razed  cities.  He  permitted  them  to  gather 
the  crops  on  lands  which  had  no  owner. 

Baalis,   king  of  the  Ammonites,  envious  of  the 

Jewish  colony's  prosperity,  or  jealous  of  the  might 

of  the  Babylonian  king,  instigated  [sh- 

His  Death,  mael.  son  of  Nathaniel,  "of  the  royal 

Seed,"  lo  make  an   end  of   the  .ludean 

rule  in    Palestine.      Islnnael,  being  an    unscrupulous 

character,  permitted  bimself  to  become  the  tool  of 
i  in  Immonite  king  in  order  to  realize  his  own  ambi- 
tion to  become  tin-  ruler  of  the  deserted  land.  Infor- 
mation of  this  conspiracy  reached  Gedaliah  through 
Johahan,  son  of  Kareah,  and  Johanan  undertook  to 

slay  Islnnael  before  he  had  had  time  to  carry  out  his 
evil  design  ;  but  the  governor  disbelieved  the  report, 

and  forbade  Johanan  to  lay  bands  upon  the  conspir- 
ator, Islnnael  and  his  ten  companions  were  royally 
entertained  at  Gedaliah's  table.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivities  Islnnael  slew  the  unsuspecting  Gedaliah, 
the  Chaldean  garrison  stationed  in  Mizpah.  and  all 
the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  casting  their  bodies 
into  the  pit  of  Asa  (Josephus,  "Ant  "  x.  9,  g  4). 
The  Rabbis  condemn  the  overconfidence  of  Gedaliah, 

holding  him  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  followers 

(Niddah  61aj  comp.  Jer.  .\li.  9).     Eshmael  captured 

many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mizpah,  as  well  as  "  the 

daughters  of  i  he  king  "  entrusted  to  Gedaliah's  care 

by  the  Babylonian  general,  and  lied  to  Amnion. 
Johanan  and  his  followers,  however,  on  receiving 
the  sad  tidings,  immediately  pursued  the  murderers, 

overtaking  them  at  the  lake  of  Gibeon.  The  cap- 
ti\  es  were  rescued,  but  Islnnael  and  eight  of  his  men 
escaped  to  the  land  of  Amnion.  The  plan  of  Baalis 
thus  succeeded,  for  the  Jew  ish  refugees,  fearing  lest 
the  Babylonian  king  should  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  murder,  never  returned  to  then-native  land.  In 
spite  of  the  exhortations  of  Jeremiah  thej  tied  to 
Egypt,  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  that  had 

survived,  together  with  Jeremiah  and  Barucli  (Jer. 
xliii.  (!).     The  rule  of  Gedaliah  lasted,  according  to 

tradition,  only  two  months,  although  (Iriltz  argues 
that  it.  continued  more  than  four  years. 

The  Biblical  records  place  the  death  of  Gedaliah 

in  the  seventh  month  (Tishri)  without  specifying  the 
day.      The  t radii  ional  view  is  that  it  occurred  OH  the 

third  day  of  Tishri,  which  was  therefore  subse- 
quently established  as  a  fast-day  in  commemoration 
of  the  sad  event  (Zech.  vii.  5,  viii  in,  R,  11.  18b). 
Later  authorities  accepted  the  view  that  the  assassin 

atioii    occurred    on    New    JTear'S   Kay,   and    the   fast 

was  postponed  to  the  week-da}  following  it — the 
third   of  the  month  iShulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Ilayyim. 

549,   I ;  T""'  Zahab  ad  /»<■>.     It  is 

Fast  of      not.  however,  regarded  as  a  postponed 

Gedaliah.     fast  day.     If  it   falls  on  the  Sabbath, 

the  fast  must  be  observed  on  the  I'm  I 
lowing  day.      The  ritual  of   the  day   is   the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  fast  day.  with  I  lie  add  i  I  ion  of  those 


Gedaliah 

Gehazi 
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prayers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  penitential  days 
Bee  Fasting  and  East-Days. 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  Ii.  B.  T. ;  Hastings.  Diet.  Bilik  ; 
Graetz,  Hint.  i.  31T-32IS.  I'liiladelphia,   ism  :    Va'bcz.   Tohdot 
rtsrael,  ii.,  Wilna,  1898. 
E.  G.  ii.  J.   H.   G. 

GEDALIAH  CORDOVERO.  See  Cor- 
dovero,  Gedaliah. 

GEDALIAH,  JTJDAH,  DON:  Portuguese 
printer;  born  iu  Lisbon,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
foreman  in  the  printing-house  of  Eliezer  Toledauo. 
Driven  out  of  Portugal  at  an  advanced  age,  he  set- 
tled in  Salonica,  and  about  1515  set  up  the  first 
Hebrew  printing  press  established  in  that  city,  using 
in  part  the  type  which  he  had  taken  with  him  from 
Lisbon.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  was  the  "'En 
Ta'akob"  of  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  whom  Gedaliah  es- 
teemed highly.  In  1523  he  printed  Isaac  Animas 
'■'Ake.lat  Yi'zhak."  Gedaliah  died  about  1526  in 
Salonica.  His  press  was  continued  by  his  sons,  and 
altogether  produced  about  thirty  works. 

Bibliography:  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  'En  Ta'akob,  Introduction  ; 
Jurtab  Nehama,  Miktebe  Dodim,  p.   168;  Erseh  and  Gruber, 
Enci/e.  section  ii..  part  28,  p.  40. 
J.  M.   K. 

GEDALIAH  (GADILIA),  JTJDAH  BEN 
MOSES:  Turkish  rabbi:  lived  at  Salonica  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  (1)  "  Maso- 
ret  Talmud  Yerushalmi,"  an  index  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Constantinople,  1573);  (2)  a  commentary  to 
Midrash  Rabbah  (published  in  the  edition  of  Salo- 
nica. 1595);  and  (3)  notes  to  the  Zoliar  (Salonica, 
1596-97). 

Bibliography  :  Conlorte,  {Core  ha-DnroU  p.  41a  :  Steinschnei- 
d.i.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1326;  Fiirst.  BOA.  Jud.  i.  324. 

d.  M.  Sel. 

GEDALIAH  IBN  YAHYA.     See  Ibn  Yahta. 

GEDILIAH  (nViJ),  ABRAHAM  BEN 
SAMUEL:  Rabbi  and  Talmudist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  came  originally  from  Jerusalem, 
traveled  in  Italy,  and  lived  in  Leghorn;  he  was  also 
rabbi  iu  Verona.  He  corresponded  with  Samuel 
Aboab  and  Moses  Zaeuto,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  them  as  a  Talmudist.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Yalkut  entitled  "Berit  Abraham,"  which  was 
printed  at  Leghorn  together  with  the  Yalkut  (part 
i.  in  1650,  part  ii.  in  1060;  the  part  on  the  Penta- 
teuch was  reprinted  in  1713).  In  addition  to  careful 
explanations,  his  work  contains  much  matter  from 
manuscripts  of  old  midrashim  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Yalkut.  Gediliah  has  also  done  an  important 
service  iu  preserving  the  correct  text  of  the  Yalkut, 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Aboab,  Resprmm,  No. '?:  Nepi-Ghl- 

roiull,  Tuledot  (liilnh    Yixrarl,  pp.  34,85;  Mortuni,  Indict, 
p.T.. 

D.  I      E. 

GEDOR:  1.  BonofJehiel,  father  of  Gibeon  and 
ancestor  of  Saul  1 1  <  Ihron.  viii.  31.  is.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Penuel  1 1  Chron.  iv.  h. 

3.  Son  of  Jered  {ib.  iv.  18). 

4.  City  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv.  58),  not  far  from  He- 
bron.     Ii  is  now  called  "Jadur." 

5.  A  place  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(I  Chron.  iv.  39).  The  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is 
Yipapa  =  "Gi  rai 

6.  Town  from  which  came  Jeroham,  whose  sons 


were  among  the  mighty  men  of  Benjamin  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  7). 

E.  G.   II.  B.    P. 

GEGENWART,  DIE.     See  Periodicals. 

GE-HARASHIM    (D'trtn   Wi  [A.V.  and  R.V. 

■'Valley  of  Cliarashim  ''J  I,  or  GE  HA-HARA- 
SHIM  (D'L'Hnn 'J) :  1.  Town— the  name  of  which 
means  "  the  valley  of  craftsmen" — founded  by  Joab, 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  14). 

2.  Town  inhabited   by   Benjamites  (Neh.  xi.  35 
In  this  passage  Ge  Harashhnis  mentioned  with  Lod 
and  Ouo,  which  form,  according  to  Yer.  Meg.  i.  1, 
a  part  of  Ge-Harashim    or    "the   valley  of  crafts- 
men." 

e.  o.  h.  M.  Sel. 

GEHAZI  (lit.  "valley  of  vision":  LXX.  Tie&; 
Vulgate.  "Giezi"):  Elisha's  servant  (II  Kings  iv. 
12  et  *■(/. ;  v.  20,  21,  25;  viii.  4-5).— Biblical  Data: 
Gehazi  is  mentioned  first  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  woman  from  Shunem.  He  explains  to 
the  prophet  her  desire  to  have  a  son  {ib.  iv.  14). 
Later,  when  she  visits  Elisha  at  Carmel.  beseeching 
his  aid  in  behalf  of  the  child  that  has  died.  Gehazi 
would  rudely  thrust  her  aside.  Elisha.  however, 
charges  him  to  hurry  to  Shunem,  saluting  none  on 
the  way,  and  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on  the  child's 
face  (ib.  iv.  27-29).  Though  he  docs  as  he  is  bidden. 
he  fails  to  recall  the  child  to  life. 

Gehazi  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of  Naa- 
maii.  .Moved  by  covetousness,  he  runs  after  the 
Syrian  general  to  secure  for  himself  a  share  of  the 
presents  refused  by  his  master  (II  Kings  v.  20). 
Inventing  a  story  about  an  unexpected  visit  of  two 
sons  of  prophets  in  need  of  garments,  he  asks  for 
"a  talent  of  silver  and  two  changes  of  garments," 
putting  the  request  as  though  it  were  from  Elisha. 
He  receives  enough  to  burden  two  servants,  who 
carry  the  gifts  to  the  "'ophel"  (hill),  where  he  bides 
them.  Upon  his  return  to  his  master  he  denies 
having  run  after  the  foreign  general.  But  the 
prophet  unmasks  the  hypocrite,  and  smites  him 
with  the  leprosy  of  Xaaman.  Gehazi,  having  be- 
come "a  leper  as  white  as  snow,"  leaves  the  pres- 
ence of  Elisha   (II  Kings  v.  21-27). 

Gehazi  appears  again,  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  King  Jehoram  (II  Kings  viii.  1-6)  concerning 
Elisha's  restoration  of  the  Shunamniile  woman's  son 
to  life;  but  his  recital  of  Elisha's  miracles  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  the  woman  herself  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  her  house  and 
land,  abandoned  by  her  iu  the  recent  famine.  This 
last  narrative  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  and  should 
apparently  precede  II  Kings  v.  (see  Elisha:  Criti- 
cal View  i. 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Gehazi  is  oneol 
those  who,  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
have  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  but  share  the 
doom  of  Balaam,  Doeg,  and  Ahithophel  (Sanh.  90a). 
It  was  while  on  the  way  to  Shunem  with  Elisha's 
staff  that  Gehazi  proved  himself  to  be  a  skeptic  con 
corning  the  resurrection.  He  considered  the  wholi 
procedure  a  joke(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii  ).  and  instead  of 
obeying  the  order  not  to  address  even  one  word  to 
any  passer-by.  nor  return  any  salutation,  he  asked 
derisively  of  those  he  met  whether  they  believed  the 
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-tall  had  the  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.     For 
this  reason  he  failed. 

la  other  ways,  too,  Gehazi  displayed  a  mean  char- 
acter, as,  for  instance,  in  his  behavior  to  the  Shu- 
iiammite  woman  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii. ;  Ber.  10b; 
Lei  K.  xxiv. ;  Yer.  Y'eb.  ii.:  Sanh.  xi.):  he  drove 
away  Elisha's  disciples  (Sanh.  1 1 1 7 1  > > ;  he  possessed  a 
magnet  by  which  lie  lifted  up  the  idol  made  by  Jero- 
boam, so  that  it  was  seen  between  heaven  and  earth  ; 
he  bad  "  Ynwu  "  engraved  on  it,  and  in  consequence 
the  idol  (a  call)  pronounced  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Decalogue  (ib. ).  When  Naaman  went  to  Elisha,  the 
latter  was  studying  the  passage  concerning  the  eight 
unclean  "sherazim"  (creeping  things;  comp.  Shah, 
xiv.  1).  Therefore  when  Gehazi  returned  after  in- 
ducing Xaaman  to  give  him  presents,  Elisha,  in  his 
rebuke,  enumerated  eight  precious  things  which 
Gehazi  had  taken,  and  told  him  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  take  the  punishment  prescribed  for  one 
who  catches  any  of  the  eight  sherazim,  the  pun- 
ishment being  in  his  case  leprosy.  The  four 
lepers  at  the  gate  announcing  Sennacherib's  defeat 
were  Gehazi  and  his  three  sons  (Sotah  47a).  Never- 
theless, Elisha  is  censured  for  having  been  ton 
severe.  He  "  thrust  him  away  with  both  hands  "  in- 
stead of  using  one  for  that  purpi.se  and  the  other 
for  drawing  him  toward  himself  (Yer.  Sanh.  29b). 
Elisha  went  to  Damascus  to  induce  Gehazi  to  re- 
pent, but  Gehazi  refused,  quoting  his  master's  own 
teachings  to  the  effect  that  a  sinner  who  had  led 
others  into  sin  had  no  hope  (Sanh.  10Tb;  Sotah  47a). 

Gehazi  was  interrupted  in  his  conversation  with 
the  king  because  the  praises  of  a  holy  man  should 
not  be  sung  by  a  sinner  (Lev.  R.  xvi.  4).  He  had 
been  disrespectful  to  his  teacher,  calling  him  by 
name  (Sanh.  100a).  His  character  is  said  to  have 
been  that  of  a  man  who.  though  learned,  was 
jealous  and  avaricious,  unchaste  and  a  cynic  (Yer. 
Sanh.  xi.  i. 

E.  G.  H. 

GEHENNA  (Hebr.  MiTJ;  Greek,  ttawa):  The 
place  where  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  god 
Moloch  was  originally  in  the  "valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom."  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8, 
passim;  II  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  ii.  23;  vii.  31-32; 
xix.  6,  13-14).  For  this  reason  the  valley  was 
deemed  to  be  accursed,  and  "Gehenna"  therefore 
soon  became  a  figurative  equivalent  for  "hell." 
Hell,  like  paradise,  was  created  by  God  (Sotah  22a); 
according  to  Gen.  R.  ix.  !t.  the  words  "very  good" 
in  (leu.  i.  :!1  refer  to  hell ;  hence  the  latter  must  have 
been  created  on  the  sixth  day.  Yet  opinions  on 
this  point  vary.  According  to  some 
Nature  and  sources,  it  was  created  on  the  second 
Situation,  day;  according  to  others,  even  before 
the  world,  only  its  fire  being  created 
on  the  second  day  (Gen.  R.  iv.,  end;  Pes.  54a).  The 
"fiery  furnace"  thai  Abraham  saw  (Gen.  xv.  17, 
Hebr.)  was  Gehenna  (Mek.  xx.  18b,  71b;  comp. 
Enoch,  Kcviii.  3.  ciii.  8;  Matt.  xiii.  42,  50;  'Er.  10a, 
where  the  "  Aery  furnace"  is  also  identified  with  the 
gate  of  I  H'henna).  <  'pinions  also  vary  as  to  the  Situ- 
ation, extent,  and  nature  of  hell.  The  statement 
that  Gehenna  is  situated  in  tlie  valley  of  Hinnom 
near  Jerusalem,  in  the  ''accursed  valley"  (Enoch, 
xxvii.  1   ,t  seq.),   means   simply    that    it    has  a   gate 


there.  It  was  in  Zion.  and  had  a  gate  in  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  xxxi.  9).  It  had  three  gates,  one  in  the 
wilderness,  one  in  the  sea,  and  one  in  Jerusalem 
('Er.  19a).  The  gate  lies  between  two  palm-trees 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  which  smoke  is 
continually  rising  (ii.).  The  mouth  is  narrow,  im- 
peding the  smoke,  but  below  Gehenna  extends  in- 
definitely (lieu.  99b).  According  to  one  opinion,  it 
is  above  the  firmament,  and  according  to  another, 
behind  the  dark  mountains  (Ta'an.  32b).  An  Ara- 
bian pointed  out  to  a  scholar  the  spot  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  the  earth  swallowed  the  sons  of  Koran 
(Num.  xvi.  31-32),  who  descended  into  Gehenna 
(Sanh.  110b).  It  is  situated  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
and  is  immeasurably  large.  "The  earth  is  one-six- 
tieth of  the  garden,  the  garden  one  sixtieth  of  Eden 
[paradise],  Eden  one-sixtieth  of  Gehenna;  hence  the 
whole  world  is  like  a  lid  for  Gehenna.  Some  say 
that  Gehenna  can  not  be  measured  "  (Pes.  94a).  It 
is  divided  into  seven  compartments  (Sotah  10b); 
a  similar  view  was  held  by  the  Babylonians  (Jere- 
mias,  "Ili'ille  und  Paradies  bei  den  Babyloniern." 
pp.  lQetseg.,  Leipsic,  1901;  Guthe,  "Kurzes  Bibel- 
wi'irterb."  p.  272,  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1903). 

Because  of  the  extent  of  Gehenna  the  sun,  on  set- 
ting in  the  evening,  passes  by  it,  and  receives  from 
it  its  own  fire  (evening  glow ;  B.  B.  84a).  A  fiery 
stream  ("dinar")  falls  upon  the  head  of  the  sinner  in 
Gehenna  (Hag.  13b).  This  is  "  the  fire  of  the  West, 
which  every  setting  sun  receives.  I  came  to  a  fiery 
river,  whose  lire  Hows  like  water,  and  which  empties 
into  a  large  sea  in  the  West  "(Enoch,  xvii.  4-fi).  Hell 
here  is  described  exactly  as  in  the  Talmud.  The 
Persians  believed  that  glowing  molten  metal  flowed 
under  the  feet  of  sinners  (Schwally,  "  Das  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode,"  p.  145,  Giessen,  1892).  The  waters 
of  the  warm  springs  of  Tiberias  are  heated  while 
flowing  past  Gehenna  (Shab.  39a).  The  fire  of  Ge- 
henna never  goes  out  (Tosef.,  Ber.  6,  7;  Mark  ix. 
43etseq.;  Malt,  xviii.  8,  xxv.  41;  comp.  Schwally, 
I.e.  p.  176);  there  is  always  plenty  of  wood  there 
(Men.  100a).  This  fire  is  sixty  times  as  hot  as  any 
earthly  fire  (Ber.  57b).  There  is  a  smell  of  sulfur  in 
Gehenna  (Enoch,  lxvii.  0).  This  agrees  with  the 
Greek  idea  of  hell  (Lucian.  'A//;V:ic  'loropiai,  i.  29.  in 
Dietrich.  "  Abraxas,"  p.  30).  The  sulfurous  smell  of 
the  Tiberian  medicinal  springs  was  ascribed  to  their 
connection  with  Gehenna.  In  Isa.  lxvi.  16,  24  it  is 
said  that  God  judges  by  means  of  fire.  Gehenna  is 
dark  in  spite  of  the  immense  musses  of  fire;  it  is 
like  night  (Teh.  109b;  comp.  Job  x.  22).  The  same 
idea  also  occurs  in  Enoch,  x.  4,  lxxxii.  2;  Matt.  viii. 
12,  xxii.  13,  xxv.  30  (comp.  Schwally,  I.e.  p.  176) 

It  is  assumed  that  there  is  an  angel-prince  in 
charge  of  Gehenna.  He  says  to  God:  "  Put  every- 
thing into  my  sea;  nourish  me  with  the  seed  of  Seth  ; 
1  am  hungry."  But  God  refuses  his  request,  tell- 
ing him  to  take  the  heathen  peoples  (Shab.  104) 
God  says  to  the  angel-prince:  "I  punish  the  slan- 
derers from  above,  and  I  also  punish  them  from 
below  with  glowing  coals  "  (Ar.  15b).  Thesoulsof 
the  sons  of  Korah  were  burned,  and  the  angel-prince 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  them  on  account  of  their  flat- 
tery id'  Korah  (Sauh.  52a).  Gehenna  cries:  "Give 
me  the  heretic--  and  the  sinful  [Roman]  power" 
i'.VIi.  Zarah  17a). 
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It  is  assumed  in  general  that  sinners  goto  lull  im- 
mediately after  their  death.     The  famous  teacher 
Johanan   b.  Zakkai   wept    before   his 
Judgment,   death  because  be  did  Dot  know  whether 
inld  goto  para  Use  orto  hell  (Kit. 
pious  go  to  paradise,  am!  sinners  to  hell 
(B.  M.  88b).     To  r\  ery  individual  isapportioned  two 
slums,  mi.'  in  hell  and  one  in  paradise.     At  death, 
however,  the  righteous  man's  portion  in  bell  is  ex- 
changed, so  that  In-  has  two  in  heaven,  while  the 
rse  is  true  in  the  case  of  sinners  (Hag.   15a). 
Hence  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  latter  not 
to  have  lived  at  all  (Yeb.  G3b).     They  are  cast  into 


•  I:   II.  17a;  comp.  Shab.  33b).    All  that  descend  into 

Gehenna  shall  come  up  again,  with  the  exception  of 
three  classes  of  men  ;  those  who  have  committed  adul- 
tery, or  shamed  their  neighbors,  or  \  ilifled  them  (B. 
M.  58b).  The  felicitj  oi  the  pi. mis  in  paradise  ex- 
cites the  wrath  of  the  sinners  who  behold  it  when 
they  come  from  bell  (Lev.  R.  xxxii.).  The  Hook 
of  Enoch  (xxvii.  3.  xlviii.  it.  lxii.  12)  paraphrases 
this  thought  by  saying  that  the  pi. .us  rejoice  in 
the  pains  of  hell  suffered  by  the  sinners.  Abra- 
ham takes  tin-  damned  to  his  bosom  ('Er.  19a;  comp. 
Luke  xvi.  1!)-:J1).  The  tire  of  Gehenna  'Iocs  not 
touch  the  Jewish  sinners  because  they  confess  their 


Valley  ok  Gs-HlNNOlf. 

(F'oro  *  |>hoto|fri)>h  *»>'  BonliU.) 


Qehenna  to  a  depth  commensurate  with  their  sin- 
fulness. They  say:  "Lord  of  the  World,  Thou  hast 
done  well;  Paradise  for  the  pious,  Gehenna  lor  the 
wicked"  (Er.  l'.i 

There  arc   tin..    ,   ,  ,|    men;    the  wholly 

pi. his  and  the  arch-sinner-,  are  not  purified,  but  onlj 
tln.se  between  these  two  classes  (Ab.  R.  N.  II).  A 
similar  \  iew  is  expressed  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
which  a. Ms  that  those  who  have  sinned  themselves 
but  have  not  led  others  into  sin  remain  fortwelve 
months  in  Qehenna;  "alter  twelve  months  their  i»..l 
lee  are  destroyed,  their  souls  are  burned  arid  the  wind 
strews  the  ashes  under  the  feet  oi  the  pious  B 
regards  the  heretics,  etc.,  and  Jeroboam,  Nebat'sson, 

hell  shall  pass  away,  but  they  shall  not  pass  away" 


sins    before    the    gates    of  hell  anil    return    to    Coil 

('Er.  19a).  As  mentioned  above,  heretics  ami  the 
Roman  oppressors  ^"  t"  Gehenna,  and  the  same 
tat.-  awaits  the  Persians,  the  oppressors  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  (Ber.  8b).  When  Nebuchadnez- 
zar descended  int..  hell,  all  its  inhabitants  were 
afraid  that  he  was  coming  to  rule  over  them  (Shab. 
149a;  comp.  (sa.  \i\.  9-10).    The  Book  "t  Enoch 

also   says    that    it    is    chiefly    the    heathen    who  ore 

t..  be  cast  Into  the  flerj   pool  on  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment i\.  i'..   \.  i.  '.'.  •'   al  i.     ■■The   Lord,  the   Al- 
mighty, will   punish  them  ..ii  the  Daj    of  Judg- 
by  putting  tire  ami  worms  into  their  flesh, 

so   that    they  cry  out  with   pain   unto  all  eternity" 

(Judith  wi.  IT. 


Ge-Hinnom 
Geiger,  Abraham 
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The  sinners  in  Gehenna  will  be  filled  with  pain 
when  God  puts  back  the  souls  into  the  dead  bodies 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  according  to  Isa.  xxxiii. 
11  (Sanh.  108b).  Enoch  also  holds  (xlviii.  9)  that 
i nncrs  will  disappear  like  chaff  before  the  faces 
oftheelect.  Therewil]  be  no  Gehenna  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  however,  for  God  will  take  the  sun  out 
of  its  case,  audit  will  heal  the  pious  with  its  lays 
and  will  punish  the  sinners  (Ned.  8b). 

It  is  frequently  said  that  certain  sins  will  lead  man 
into  Gehenna.     The  name  " Gehenna "  itself  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  that  unchastity  will  lead  to  Gehenna 
(Bjn  =  D3H;  'Er.    19a);  so  also  will  adultery,  idola- 
try, pride,  mockery,  hypocrisy,  anger, 
Sin  etc.  (Sotah  -lb,  41b;  fa  an.  5a;  B.  B. 

and  Merit.  10b.  78b;  'Ab.  Zarah  18b;  Ned.  22a). 
Hell  awaits  one  who  indulges  in 
unseemly  speech  (Shah.  33a;  Enoch,  xxvii.l:  who 
always  follows  the  advice  of  his  wife  (B.  M.  59a); 
who  instructs  an  unworthy  pupil  (Hul.  133b);  who 
turns  away  from  theTorah  (B.  B.  79a;  comp.  Yoma 
72b).  For  further  details  see  'Er.  18b,  101a;  Sanh. 
109b:  Kid.  Ma;  Ned.  39b;  B.  M.  19a. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  merits  that  preserve 
man  from  going  to  hell;  e.g.,  philanthropy,  fasting, 
visiting  the  sick,  reading  the  Shema'  and  Hallel. 
and  eating  the  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath  (Git.  7a;  B. 
B.  10a;  B.  M.  85a;  Ned.  40a;  Ber.  15b;  Pes.  118a; 
Shab.  118a).  Israelites  in  general  are  less  endangered 
(Ber.  Ida)  than  heretics,  or,  according  to  B.  B.  10a, 
than  the  heathen.  Scholars  (Hag.  27a;  comp.  Men. 
99b  and  Yoma  87a),  the  poor,  and  the  pious  (Teb. 
102b)are  especially  protected.  Three  classes  of  men 
donotsee  the  face  of  hell :  those  that  live  in  penury, 
those  suffering  with  intestinal  catarrh,  and  those  that 
are  pressed  by  their  creditors  (' Er.  41b).  It  would 
seem  that  the  expressions  "  doomed  to  hell  "  and  "  to 
be  saved  from  hell  "  must  be  interpreted  hyperbolic 
ally.  A  bad  woman  is  compared  to  Gehenna  in 
Yeb.  63b.  On  the  names  of  Gehenna  see  'Er.  19a; 
B.  B    79a;  Sanh.  111b;  et  •<!. 

Bibliography:  Winer,  11.  /.'.  i.  191;  Hamburger,  It.  B.  T.i. 
527-530:  Hastings,  Did  Bible,  ii.  313-346 ;  H.  Guttae,  Kurzea 
Bibelwqrterb.  pp.  l'T  1  -^74.  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1903;  G. 
Brecher,  Dan  Transcendentale,  etr  pp.  69-73,  Vienna,  1850: 
A.  Hllgenfeld,  Jildtuchi  Avocalyptik,  index,  Jena,  1857;  F. 
Weber,  JWische  Thailngte,  pp.3»',ef  «■</.;  E.  Stave,  Der  Ein- 
fliif/i  dex  Ptirxismiis  nut  'In*  Judenthum,  pp.  153-192  ( '  S€Q., 
Haarlem,  1898 ;  James.  Traditional  Aspecte  of  Hell,  London, 
190?. 

k.  L.  B. 

GE-HINNOM,  or  GE  BEN-(BENE-)HIN- 
NOM  :  Name  qf  the  valley  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  10;  Neh.  xi. 
30;  II  Kings  wiii.  10;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  C;  Jer.  vii. 
81  it  seg.,  xix.  2,  xwii.  35).  Its  modern  name  is 
"Wadi  al-Rababah."  The  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  valley,  came  to  lie  known  as 
"the  gate  of  die  valley.''  The  \  alley  was  notorious 
for  the  worship  of  Moloch  carried  on  there  (comp. 
Jer.  ii.  23).  According  to  Jer.  \ii.  31  et  teg.,  xix. 
6etaeq.,H  was  to  be  turned  into  a  place  of  burial; 
hence  "  the  accursed  valley  Ge-hinnom  "("Gehenna  " 

in  the  N.  T.)ca to  be  synonymous  with  a  place 

of  punishment,  and  thus  with  hell  (comp.  Isa.  lxvi. 
24;  Enoch,  xxvi.  etseq.;  and  the  rabbinical  Hebrew 

equivalent  i.      See  GEHENNA;    PARADISE. 

i    n.  n  F.  Bu. 


GEIGER,  ABRAHAM:  German  rabbi  and 
scholar;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  May  24. 
1810;  died  at  Berlin  Oct.  23,  1874;  son  of  Rabbi 
Michael  Lazarus  Geiger  (born  1755;  died  April,  1823) 
and  Roeschen  Wallau  (born  1768;  died  Aug.,  1856.) 
Geiger  was  one  of  the  most  important  exponents  of 
Reform  Judaism;  as  author,  historian,  and  critic, 
one  of  the  pathfinders  of  the  science  of  Judaism 
i"  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  ").  He  was  editor  of 
Jewish  scientific  reviews,  and  teacher  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  (now  Lehranstalt)  fur  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums. 

Geiger's  early  life  and  education,  because  typical 
of  the  experience  of  the  great  rabbis  of  the  German 
Reform  movement,  deserve  to  be  told  in  some  detail. 
When  a  mere  infant  of  three  years,  he  mastered  the 
Hebrew  and  German  alphabets.  Making  rapid  prog 
ress in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  he  took  up  at  four  the  study 
of  the  Mislmah.  At  six  his  father  inducted  him 
into  the  Talmud.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  at  a 
Talmud  school  "doing  nothing"  (his  own  statement 
in  " Nachgelassene  Schriften,"  iii.  4,  Berlin,  1875). 
This  induced  his  parents  to  take  him  home,  where 
until  his  thirteenth  year  he  studied  Talmud  under 
iiis  father,  in  the  meantime  also  acquiring  in  a 
desultory  way  a  knowledge  of  history,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  His  father  died  soon  after  his  "bar  miz- 
wah,"  oil  which  occasion  he  delivered,  in  addition  to 
a  Hebrew  "derashah,"  a  German  address,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  some  of  his  pious  relatives.  Under 
his  brothers  and  others  he  continued  both  his  Tal- 
mudical  and  secular  studies;  his  religious  views, 
however,  underwent  a  great  change,  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  his  reading,  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
intercourse  with  other  young  men;  so  that  w  hen  the 
Choice  of  his  profession  was  considered  he  was  in- 
clined to  disregard  the  wishes  of  his  family,  who  had 
predestined  him  to  theology,  and  to  decide  in  favor 
of  Oriental  philology.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  en- 
tered in  the  summer  of  1829  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  remained  one  semester,  devoting 
his  time  to  courses  in  the  classics,  while  privately 
mastering  Syriac.  He  also  continued  working  on  a 
grammar  and  glossary  of  the  Mislmah  which  he  had 
begun  two  years  earlier.  The  next  winter  he  re- 
paired to  Bonn  to  study  Arabic  under  Freytag.  Here 
he  met  and  became  intimate  with  such  men  as  S. 
Scheyer,  editor  and  translator  of  the  "  Moreh  Nebu- 
kim";  S.  R.  Hirsch,  his  subsequent  colleague  and 
opponent,  who  influenced  him  in  many  directions 
(Geiger,  "Nachgel.  Schriften."  iii.  18,  19);  Ullmann, 
translati  irof  the  Koran ;  and  Hess,  a  rabbi  in  Eisenach. 
With  them  he  founded  a  society  for  the  practise  of 
preaching,  of  which  later  Frensdorff  (the  editor  of 
Masoretic  works)  and  Rosenfeld  also 
Early         became  members.     It  was  to  this  so- 

Studies.  ciety  that  Geiger  preached  his  first 
sermon  (Jan.  2,  1830).  Later  the  ex- 
ercises consisted  of  regular  divine  services.  Geiger 
confesses  that  the  lectures  of  his  professors  had 
a  far  less  stimulating  influence  on  him  than  the 
association  with  fellow  students.  His  studies,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  very  ambitious  scope,  embra 
cing  the  classics  and  history  as  well  as  logic  and 
philosophy.  While  a  student  at  Bonn,  mainly  en- 
couraged by  Professor   Freytag,    he   prepared   his 
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essay  on  tbe  Jewish  elements  in  the  Koran,  in  com- 
petition for  a  pi  red  by  the  faculty.  Written 
originally  in  Latin,  this  essay,  after  receiving  the 
prize,  was  also  published  in  German  under  the  title 
""WasHal  Mohammed  aus  dem Judentume Aufge- 
Dommen?"  (Bonn,  1834)  Toward  the  close  of  his 
Btudent  days  al  Bonn  Geiger  became  intimate  with 
GrQnbauin  (later  rabbi  a)  Landau)  and  Joseph 
Derenbourg. 

On  .In in-  in,  is: ■,•>.  oHiirr  preached  al  Banau  as  a 
candidate  for  its  vacant  pulpit.  Redid  aot  sue 
■I  being  eli  i  ted, 
h  two  months 
later  the  faculty  at 
Bonn  awarded  him 
the  prize  for  his  dis 
sertation  on  Moham- 
med. On  Nov.  21, 
1832.  be  was  called 
as  rabbi  to  Wies- 
baden.     Soon   after 

Hani   In-  becai ii 

■  1  to  Emi  lie 
Oppenheim  I  Maj  6, 
1833  .  but  the  wed- 
ding did  nut  take 
place  until  seven 
years  later  (July  1, 
1840). 

Geiger  remained  in 
Wiesbaden  until 
1838,  devoting  much 
time  in  the  prepare 
tion  of  his  Bermpns  as 
well  as  in  tin-  other 
duties  of   his   o 

asti  aching.  Be 
introduced  certain 
changes  in  the  sj  d- 
icoa  with 
a  \  iew  t.i  heightening 
their  impressh  i 
and  ili'l  liis  utmost  to 
induce  t  he  ,Lr"\  em 
menl  to  amend  the 
laws  affecting  the 
.lews'  Btanding,  espe 
iiali\  those  bearing 
mi  the  form  <if  the 
Jews'  oath.  A  plan 
tu  publish  u  Jewish 
theological      review 

soon  took  root  in  Geiger's  mind.     If  was  carried  into 
effect  in   1885,  and   three   volumes  and  two    parts 
of  the   fourth   (1885  88)  appeared  as 
The         "WissenschaftlicheZeitschrift  fttrJO 
"  Wissen-   dische  Theologie" ;  the  remaining  parts 
schaftliche  of  iv.,  ns  well  as  v.  and  vi.  1,  appeared 
Zeit-         lain-   while  Geiger    "as  in    Breslau 
schrif't  fur    Through  this  periodical  lie  was  brought 
Judische     into  closer  relations  with  Zunz  and  Ra 
Theo-        poport.    It  contained  in  the  main arti 
log-ie."       eles  from  liis  ofl  n  pen.     Their  contents 
are  remarkable  both  for  thoroughness 
of  treatment  and  for  variety  of  Bubjects,  comprising 
learned  investigations,  penetrating  criticisms,  poll  m 
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ies  in  defense  of  Judaism  and  against  high-stationed 

.Jew-baiters,  anil  proposals  for  reformim:  .lewish  life 

and  liturgy.     In   1  >~: :  i   the  University  of  Marburg 
conferred  on  Geiger  the  degrei  of  doctor  oi  phil 
phy.     Among  the  articles  published  in  the   "Zeit 

selirift  "    (ii,     1    it    »//. )     that     entitled    "  liber    die 

Errichtung  eincr  JDdisch  Theologischen  Pakultal  " 
merits  Bpecial  mention.  It  pleads  for  a  recognition 
of  the  science  "I  Judaism  and  the  placing  of  the 

study  of  theology  on  an  equality  with  other  sciences 

in  method  and  freedom.     This  dream  of  bis  younger 

day  - 1  feigei  was  priv- 
ileged to  see  realized 

only  in  part  and  in 
t  lie  declining  \  ears  of 
his  life  (Berlin,  1872) 
While  in  Wiesbaden 
he  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  a 
number  of  rabbis  (in 
18;iT)  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  meas 
ores  of  vital  concern 
in  Judaism.  Never- 
theless, he  found 
Wiesbaden  too  lim- 
ited a  sphere.  As 
early  us  1S35  friends 
had  tried  to  secure 
for  him  a  call  to  Go- 
thenburg, in  which 
they  were  not  suc- 
cessful because  ima- 
ger's orthodoxy  was 
suspected.  Three 
years  later  (July  2, 
1838)  lie  resigned  his 
office,      his      parting 

word  as  ii  were,  a 
sort  of  "apologia  pro 
vita  sua."  and  a  pro- 
gram of  his  further 
intentions,  being  his 
essay  "  Her  Sehrift- 
steller  iind  der  Hab- 
biner  "  ("  Nachgelas- 
aene  Schriften,"  i. 
492-501 1  Shortly 
bi  fore,  one  of  the  po- 
sitions in  the  rabbin- 
ate of  Breslau  had  bi 

come  vacant,  and 
i ;.  iger  was  induced  in  visit  this  important  center ot 
Jewish  activity.  Be  was  asked  to  preach  on  Sabbath, 
July  21.  1888.  Rabbi  S.  A.  Tiktin,  in  order  to  forestall 
this,  invoked  the  intervention  of  the  police  on  the  plea 

that  the  king  had  inhibited  German   sermons   in   the 

synagogue.  The  chief  of  police,  Beineke,  was  a  man 
of  liberal  idea--  To  gain  time  he  referred  the  matter 
to  a  higher  authority.  The  decision,  which  favored 
Tiktin,  arrived  on  the  very  day  sci  for  Geiger's 
sir n ;  bui  Beineko  went  to  the  synagogue  him- 
self, leaving  the  d i  of  his  superior  officers  un- 
opened on  his  desk  until  his  return  from  the  serv- 
ices. Geiger's  sermon  (published  In  "Nachgel. 
Schriften,"  i.  356  869)  led  to  his  election  (Julj   35), 
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iii-  tin-  peculiar  manner  of  appointing  the  fifty- 
seven  delegates  who  had  tin-  power  to  nominate  the 
rabbi.  Geiger  was  chosen  "  Rabbinatsassessor  "  and 
second  rabbi.  But  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  be- 
i  ome  naturalized  in  Prussia,  a  chance  arose  to  circum- 
vent the  confirmation  by  the  Prussian  government.  A 
heated  controversy  ensued,  lasting  eighteen  months. 
1  luring  must  of  this  time  Geiger  stayed 
Rabbi  at  in  Berlin  (Sept.,  1838-Dec,  1839),  iu- 
Breslau.  terviewiug  the  authoritiesand  enlisting 
in  his  behalf  the  good  offices  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt.  On  Dec.  6,  1839,  Geiger  was 
naturalized,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1840,  he  was  installed  at 
Bn  Man.  The  first  years  in  his  new  field  of  activity 
were  disturbed  by  agitations  against  him  on  the  part 
of  S.  A.  Tiktin  and  his  partizans  (see  "  Nachgel. 
Schriften,"  i.  52-112),  who  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  induce  the  government  to  depose  Geiger. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  a  number  of  "Gut- 
achten  "  (expert  opinions)  by  other  (Reform)  rabbis 
in  defense  of  Geiger  ("  Rabbiuiscne  Gutachten  iiber 
die  Ycttiaglichkeit  der  Freien  Forschuug  init  dem 
Rabbineramte,"  Breslau,  1842  and  1843).  Tiktin 
died  March  20,  184:i,  and  Geiger  paid  him  a  glow- 
ing but  just  tribute  ("  Der  Israelit,"  1843,  p.  G4). 
Geiger  now  became  the  first  rabbi;  H.  B.  Fassel, 
elected  as  the  second,  would  not  accept  the  elec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  conditions  in  the  congre- 
gation continued  on  a  war-footing  until  1849,  when 
two  congregations  ("  Kultusverbitnde  ")  were  con- 
stituted, one  with  Geiger  as  rabbi,  the  other  with 
G.  Tiktin  (first  with  the  title  "Landrabbiner  in 
Sclilt-sien,"and  finally,  in  1856.  when  this  second  con- 
gregation became  again  a  part  of  the  Breslau  con- 
gregation, with  the  same  title  as  Geiger's) — an  ar- 
rangement that  at  last  overcame  all  friction.  Geiger's 
congregation  wiHingly  sustained  their  leader  in  his 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  ritual  on  a  modern  basis. 
In  1854  his  prayer-book  ("  Israelitisches  Gebetbuch." 
Breslau,  1854),  carrying  out  his  "Grundziige  und 
Plan  zu  einem  Neuen  Gebetbuche,"  formulated  in 
in  tu  i "  Nachgel.  Schriften,"  i.  203-229),  wasadopted. 
The  program  of  the  Frankfurt  Reform  Yerein  had 
in  the  meantime  stirred  up  all  German  Jewry  (see 
"Israelit  des  19ten  Jahrh."  1843,  pp.  170-182). 
While  endeavoring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  lead- 
ii-  and  to  interest  others  in  the  cause,  Geiger  did 
doI  sympathize  with  the  means  proposed  nor  alto- 
gether with  the  demands  contained  in  that  pronun- 
ciamento.  He  pleaded,  as  a  historian  naturally 
would,  for  a  gradual  evolution;  this  brought  upon 
him  tin- 1  list  rust  of  the  extremists  (for  instance,  Hess, 
in  the  "  israelit  ").  This  "historical  temper"  marks 
Geiger's  attitude  also  in  the  three  rabbinical  Con- 
fereni  es,  in  the  discussions  at  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  (Brunswick,  1844;  Frankfort,  1845; 
Breslau.  1*40).  It  also  decided  his  relations  to  the 
Berlin  Reformgenossenschaft,  whose  rabbi  he  other- 
wise would  have  become  (" Nachgel.  Schriften,"  iii. 
117).  Ih- would  not.  be  the  preacher  of  merely  one 
part  of  the  congregation,  but  the  rabbi  of  the  whole 
legation.  Yet  in  his  theories  he  was  consist- 
ently the  exponent  of  the  principles  underlying  tin- 
most  radical  Reform.  Judaism  for  him  was  not  a 
given  quantity,  not  a  national  law.  It  was  a  proc- 
ess -till  in  flux;  tradition  itself  was  the  result  of 


this  continuous  process  of  growth.  He  was  less  in- 
clined than  Einhoru  and  others  to  emphasize  the"  elec- 
tion of  Israel."  He  met  Frankel's  ar- 
His  Views  raignment  of  the  conference  in  a  way 
of  Judaism,  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  all  the  vital  questions.  He 
vehemently  opposed  the  policy  of  the  "  via  media  "  so 
characteristic  of  the  school  of  Frankel.  He  brooked 
no  limitations  to  criticism.  The  Torah  as  well  as 
the  Talmud,  he  demanded,  should  be  studied  crit- 
ically and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian, 
that  of  evolution,  development.  These  views  he  took 
occasion  often  to  emphasize  in  his  later  "Jiidische 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,"  the  edito- 
rials in  which  are  for  the  most  part  dedicated  to  the 
exposition  of  Reform  principles.  As  froa  1844  to 
1846  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  "Rab- 
binerversammluugen,"  so  later  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Lei  psic  (1869)  and  Augsburg  (1872 )  syn<  ids, 
and  in  the  preliminary  gathering  at  Cassel  (1868). 

During  his  stay  at  Breslau  his  "Zeitschrift"  was 
continued.  His  "Lehr-  und  Lesebuch  zur  Sprache 
der  Mischnah  "  appeared  there  in  1S45.  The  hisi  i  iry 
of  Jewish  medieval  literature  likewise  engaged  his 
attention  ("Nit'e  Na'amanim,"  1847).  In  1850  he 
published  a  monograph  on  Maimonides.  Among 
other  fruits  of  his  investigations  were  contributions 
on  the  Kimhis,  etc.,  in  Hebrew  periodicals;  a  life  "f 
Judah  ha-Levi,  with  metrical  German  translations 
of  some  of  his  poems;  similar  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Jewish  poets;  studies  in  the 
history  of  exegesis  ("Parschandatha,"  etc.,  Leipsic, 
1855),  the  history  of  Jewish  apologetics  (e.g.,  Isaac 
Troki),  and  that  of  Jewish  philosophy  ("Leo  da 
Modena;  Rabbiner  zu  Venedig,"  Breslau,  1856).  Ik- 
was  also  a  faithful  contributor  to  the 
His  Publi-  "Zeitschrift.   der  Deutschen  Morgen 

cations,  landischen  Gesellschaft."  Besides,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
young  students  of  theology,  before  whom  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  Hebrew  philology,  Jewish  history, 
and  comparative  studies  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity. He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  being  called 
to  the  directorship  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sen) 
inary,  to  which  he  had  induced  Jonas  Frankel  to 
leave  his  fortune. 

His  greatest  work  is  his  epoch-making  "L'rschrift 
und  Uebersetzuugcn  der  Bibel "  (Breslau,  1857), 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  author's  intention  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Karaites.  Thus  he  came  to 
take  up  the  controversies  between  the  Sadduceesand 
Pharisees ;  and  this  led  him  still  further  back  to  those 
between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Judeans.  In  this 
work  he  shows  that  the  growing  Jewish  religious 
consciousness  is  reflected  in  the  readings  of  the  Bib- 
lical text,  the  Masoretic  being  as  little  exempt  from 
intentional  changes  as  any  other  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. He  also  proves  the  absolute  falsity  of  the 
notions  concerning  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The 
former  were  the  nationalists,  the  latter  sacerdotalists 
(Zadokites);  the  former  the  "people"  and  an  aris- 
tocracy of  learning  and  piety,  the  progressists,  the 
latter  the  aristocrats  by  birth,  the  literalists.  In  the 
older  Halakah  as  distinct  from  the  younger,  is  re- 
flected a  divergence  of  opinions  within  Phariseiism 
itself,  and  it  is  this  distinction  which  throws  light  on 
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the  old  literature  of  the  post-Biblical  schools  (Mi 
kilta.  Sifra,  Sifre).  The  "  I  rschrifl  "  led  Geiger  tobi  - 
the  publication  of  another  magazine,  "Jiidischc 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenscbaft  und  Leben" :  in  its  eleven 
vol umi's  (from  1862 to  1874) are i  ontained  many  stud- 
ies supplemental  to  his  chief  work.  The  death  of  his 
wife  (Dec.  6,  I860)  was  the  re  run!.-  cause  of  Geiger's 
removal  from  Breslau  to  Frankfort-on-the  Main 
(1863).  His  hope  of  finding  in  Frankfort  nun  and 
means  in  realize  liis  project  of  founding  a  genuinely 

BCientific   .Jewish    theological    faculty   was   il. il 

to  disappointment.  His  lectures  on  Judaism  ami 
its  history  ("  I  >as  Judenthum  und  Seine  Qeschichte," 
2d  cil.  of  vol.  i..  1864;  3d  vol.,  1869-71)  were 
in  the  nature  of  "university  extension"  courses. 
Brilliantly  presented,  his  virus  lust  Done  of  their 
scholarly  thoroughness.  His  introductory  lecture, 
giving  his  views  on  revelation,  is  especially  worthy 

of  note:  "the  genius  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  the 
Vehicle   of   revelation"  — a  view  at  once   liberal  ami 

loyal,  though  hopelessly  in  opposition  to  the  mecban 

ical    theory  of    revelation   held   to  lie  orthodox.    In 

these  lectures,  too,  Geiger  gave  without  reserve  the 
results  of  his  studies  on  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
while  in  connection  with  the  second  series  he  pre 
pared  a  biography  of  Ibn  Gabirol  (Leipsic,  1867). 
t  to  Berlin,  he  preached  his  inaugural  sermon 
Jan.  22,  1870.  The  opening  of  the  Hochschule  (1872) 
finally  gave  him.  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  prayed  and 
I  iliai  led  so  long.  lie  lei  tmeil  on  "Biblical  [ntroduc 
tion,"  and  "Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Judaism," 
inspiring  liis  students  with  his  own  fervor  for  truth 
and  research.  Heath  came  without  premonition,  al- 
most literally  taking  tin-  pen  oat  of  his  hand, 
[n  stature  Geiger  was  small.     His  lead,  framed  by 

loni_r.  Bowing  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  was  leonine. 
His  eyes,  shielded  by  very  stroi  on  account 

of  myopia,  shone  witha  rare  Luster  even  behind  the 
double  windows,  As  a  preacher  Geigei  was  im- 
pressive.    Hemoved  his  auditors  by  both  thebeauty 

of  his  diction   and    the   profundity    oi    his   thought 
Among  Others  the   following   may  claim   the  honor 

nt    having   been  his  pupils:  Immanuel  Ldw  (chief 
rabbi   at    Szegedin),   Klein  (at  Stockholm),  Loewy 
I  hi.    Rickter  (Filehne),   Fi  li\    Adler  |  New 

York),  Sale  (St.  Louis),  Schreiber  and  E  G,  Hirsch 
(Chicago)  Geiger  left  two  daughters  and  two 
Prof.  Ludwig  Geiger  of  Berlin,  and  Dr. 
Keith, ,1.1  C,  i  er,  attorney  at  law,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mo  in 

Bidlioorapht  :  I..  Geiger,  A.  Qeiger :  Leben  und  Brief c  In 

,\e.  |  -<hnrr.it.  rol.  \.:  Meyers  K<mver8awm&- 

LexOtnn;  E.  Schreiber,  Abraham  Qed/er  aU  Reformator 
,r.  i  Judt  nthumn.  Ism  . 

E.  G.   H. 

GEIGER,  LAZARUS  (ELIEZER  SOLO- 
MON; generally  known  as  Lazar  Geig-er) :  Ger- 
man philologist .  born  at  Frankfort  on-the-Main  May 
21,1829;  died  then  \u a  29,  1870.  Hisfatberwae  Sol 
omon  Michael  Geiger,  the  eldest  brother  of  Abraham 
Geiger.     Eliezer  Geigi  t  began  the  study  of  Hebrew 

at  a  very  early  age,  Under  the  guidance  Of  his  father. 

Not  originally  devoted  to  a  literarj  career,  he  spent 
Be veral  years  as  a   bookseller's  apprentice  at   Ma 
yi  me   but   soon  showed  a  great  dislike  for  business 
life.    His  thirst  for  knowledge  overcame  all  obstacles, 


He  returned  to  Frankfort,  graduated  from  the  gym- 
nasium, and  then  went  to  the  universities  of  Mar 
burg,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn  to  study  classical  pin. 
lology.  In  1851  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode 
in  his  native  town,  and  devoted  himself  principally 
to  linguistic  and  philosophic  studies.  His  first  pub 
lication  hears  the  title  "TJeberTJmfang  und  Quelle 
der  Erfahrungsfreien  Erkenntniss"  (Frankfort-on- 
the  Main,  1865),     But  as  early  as  1S.7J  he  had  begun 

his  chief  work,  to  which  his  whole  life  was  devoted : 
"Ursprung  und  Entwickelung  der  Menschlichen 
Sprache  and  Vernunft"  (vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1868). 

Geiger  commenced  to  publish  the  principal  results 
of  his  studies  in  the  more  popularly  written  "Der 
Ursprung  der  Sprache  "(Stuttgart,  1869, 2d  ed.  1878). 
Before  he  was  able  to  finish  his  ureal  work,  however, 

a  suddenly  developed  affection  of  the  heart  ended 
his  life.  The  second  volume  was  published  in  a 
fragmentary-  condition  by  his  brother  Alfred  Geiger 
(ib.  187-2;  2d  ed.,  1899).  The  papershe  bad  read  on 
different  occasions  were  also  published  by  Alfred 
Geiger  under    the    title    "Zur    Entwickelungsge- 

sehiehte  der  Mensehheit.  "  (ib.  1871;  2.1  ed , ,  1878), 
and    were    translated     into    English     by     D.    Asher 

("  History  of  the  Development  of  tin1  Human  Race," 
London,  1880).  Even  before  I>ar\\  in's  publications, 
I.,  ,t  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  evolution 
reigned  in  all  nature.  He,  at  all  events,  was  the  first 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  reason  and  language. 

According  to  Geiger,  language  is  not  degenera- 
tion, but  evolution ;   it  begins  with  the  most  insig- 

nitieant  and  trilling  expression  (a  mere 
His  Views,    cry,     which     Geiger    calls    "Sprach- 

SChrei").  It.  is  the  source  of  reason 
In  it  and  from  it,  according  to  the  universal  law  of 
causality,  reason  has  developed  itself,  being  the 
offspring,  not  of  sound  and  the  ear,  but  of  light 
and  the  eye.  The  sound  of  the  word  and  its 
meaning  have,  without  purpose  or  consciousness, 
for  a  long  time  varied  and  differentiated  until 
they  have  become  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
Man's  growing  familiarity  with  the  world,  and 
his  heightened  sensibility  to  pain,  have  by  de 
grees  sharpened  his  faculty  of  distinction  anil  coin 
I  i  liension.  The  history  of  that  evolution  leads 
with  certainty  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
man,  as  yet,  did  not  think.  At  one  time  the  race 
must  have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
animals  speechless,  helpless,  wit  bout  religion,  art, 
and  morals. 

Geiger  was  a  stanch  opponent  of  religious  reforms, 

and  fought  valiantly  on  many  occasions  against   the 

lea, I, 'is  ,,i  rationalism,  When  the  venerable  and  an- 
cient synagogue  of  Frankfort  was  sacrificed  in  favor 
of  a  more  modern  building  with  an  organ.  Geiger 

published  a  pamphlet.  "  Ter/.incii  beim  Fall  der 
Synagoge  ZU  Frankfurt  am  Main  "  (Frankfort,  1854  ). 
iii  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  grief.     From  1861 

he   occupied    a  position    as    teacher  in    the   Jewish 

high    scl 1    i I'hilani hiopin i    of    Frankfort;    his 

pamphlet,     "reber     Dents,  he       S,  1, 1  i  f  t  sp  I  I,  hi  •      und 

Grammatik,  Dlit   Besom  Icier  RUckricht  auf  Deutsche 

Schulen"  (ib.   is70),  contains  his  views  ot  certain 

pedagogical  questions,     His  bust  has  b,  en  placed  in 

the  entrance  ball  of  the  public  library  of  his  native 

town 
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Bibliography  :  Peschler,  Lazarus  <;<  to  r,  Sein  Lehen  und 
Wirhi  ii.  1H71 ;  Risentnal,  Z,<izan<8  Geiger,  1884. 
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GEIGER,    LUDWIG:    German   literary  histo- 
rian; son  of  Abraham  Qeiger;  bom  at  Breslau  June 
5,  1848.     After  having  been  educated   for  the  rab- 
binate under  paternal  supervision,  Geiger  entered 
Heidelberg  University,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
ill,  study  of  history:  later  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
siu  of  Gottingen  (1865),  and  devoted  some  time  to 
Oriental  studies.     In   1868  he  graduated  as  doctor 
of   philosophy    from   Gottingen  University,   where 
he  resumed  the  study  of  history  and  took  up  that 
of   literature,    both    of    which   he    continued    some 
years  later  in  Paris.     From  1870  to  1873   he  held 
various  positions  as  instructor  in  different  Jewish 
schools;  in  1873  he  became  privat-docent  of  Ger- 
man   literature   at    the   University   of  Berlin,  and 
in   1880  assistant  professor   at  the    same    institu- 
tion.    The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  mainly  Ger- 
man literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  French   literature  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.     Geiger  has  published 
the   following  works:     "Das  Studium  der  HebrS 
ischen  Spraelie  in  Dcutschland  vom  Ende  des  15. 
biszur  Mitte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts"  (Breslau,  1870); 
"Nikolaus  Elleubog,    ein   Humanist  und   Theolog 
des    16.    Jahrhunderts"    (Vienna,    1870);    "Johann 
Reuchlin,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Werke"  (Leipsic, 
1871);  "Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Berlin"  (2  parts, 
Berlin,  1871) ;  "  Petrarca  "  (Leipsic,  1874) ;  "  Deutsche 
Satiriker    des    16.    Jahrhunderts"    (Berlin,    1878); 
"Abraham  Geiger"  (1878);  " Renaissance  und  Hu- 
manismus  in  Italien   und   Dcutschland "  (in  Onck- 
en's  "Allgemeine   Geschichte  in   Einzeldarstellun- 
gen,"  ib.  1882,  2d  ed.  1901);  "Firlifimini  und  Andre 
Kuriosa"  (ib.  1885) ; "  VortrSge  und  Versuche  "  (Dres- 
den, 1890);  "Geschichte   des   Geistigen  Lebens  der 
Preussischen  Hauptstndt"  (Berlin,   1892-94);  "Au- 
gustin,  Petrarca,    Rousseau"  (ib.  1893);   "Berlin's 
Geistiges  Leben"  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1894-96).     He  also 
published   the   correspondence   of  Johann    Reuch- 
lin (Stuttgart,  1876).     From  1880  to  1903  Geigerwas 
editorof  the  "Goethe-Jahrbuch  "  ;  from  1885  to  1886 
he  edited  the  "  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Kultur  und 
Litteratur  der  Renaissance";   from  1887  to  1891  he 
edited  together   with  M.  Koch  the  " Zeitschrif t  fi'ir 
Vergleichcnde    Litteraturgeschiehte     und    Renais- 
sance Litteratur";    fn.m    1886   to   1891,  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fi'ir  die   Geschichte   der  Juden  in  Deutseh- 
land"    (5    vols.,    Brunswick).     Lately   Geiger   has 
published   biographies  and   the  correspondence  of 
numerous  eminent  German  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Bibliography  :  Meyers  KonversatUms-Lexikon,  1897. 

S, 
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DER.    s  e  Periodic  u.s. 

GELDERN,  SIMON  VON  :  Traveler  and  au- 
thor: born  1720;  died  1774.  lie  was  t lie  great-uncle 
of  Heine,  who  describes  him  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  as  an 
adventurer  and  Utopian  dreamer.     The  appellation 

"Oriental  "  was  given  him  because  of  his  long  jour 
ne\  x  in  ( Iriental  countries,  lie  spent  many  years  in 
the  maritime  cities  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  the 


Moroccan   states,   there    learning   the    trade   of  ar- 
morer, which  he  carried  on  with  success. 

Von  Geldcrn  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
during  an  ecstasy  of  prayer,  while  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  he  had  a  vision.  Subsequently  he  was 
chosen  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Bedouins  on  one 
of  the  oases  of  the  North-African  desert  as  their 
leader  or  sheik,  and  thus  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  marauders.  He  next  visited  the  European 
courts,  and  subsequently  took  refuge  in  England  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  his  too 
gallant  relations  with  a  lady  of  high  birth.  lie  pre 
tended  to  have  a  secret  knowledge  of  the  Cabala,  and 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  French  verse  entitled  "Motse 
Stir  Mont  Horeb,"  probably  having  reference  to  the 
above-mentioned  vision. 

Bibliography:  Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Heine,  ed.  Evans. raj. 
167-172;  Kaufmann,  Aus  Heinrich  Heine's  Ahnensaat,  USB. 
J.  G.  L 

GELIL  HA-GOYIM.     See  Gat.ii.ee. 

GELILAH  ("theact  of  rolling  up  ") :  The  wrap- 
ping of  the  scroll  of  the  Law  in  its  vestments  alter 
thelesson  has  been  read  from  it.  In  the  German 
ritual  it  follows  the  "hagbahah"  (lifting  up),  and 
its  performance  is  deemed  a  lesser  honor  than  that  of 
the  latter;  in  the  Bephardic  ritual  the  gelilah  is  not 
connected  with  the  hagbahah,  which  takes  place  be- 
fore the  reading.  According  to  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
rJayyim,  147,  the  most  honored  man  among  those 
called  to  the  desk  should  perform  the  gelilah,  though 
among  the  Sephardim  it  is  usually  done  by  small 
boys.  There  are  minute  rules  with  regard  to  roll- 
ing up  the  scroll  with  proper  respect:  among  the 
Sephardim  it  is  deemed  improper  to  touch  the  bare 
parchment;  hence  they  put  a  linen  or  silken  cloth 
("mappa")  next  to  the  scroll. 

Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  treatise  Soferim  men- 
tions the  gelilah  as  a  ceremony  ;  Soferim  (xiii.  8) rules 
that  each  man  called  to  the  desk,  alter  reading  his 
own  subsection  and  before  the  closing  benediction, 
shall  roll  up  the  scroll;  he  does  this  by  simply 
bringing  the  part  on  his  right  and  that  on  his  left 
close  together,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  writing  can 
be  seen. 

a.  L.  N.   D. 

GELLER,  PETER  ISAACOVICH:  Russian 
painter;  born  at  Shklov  Dec.  10,  1862.  He  studied 
at  the  Odessa  School  of  Design,  and  entered  (1878) 
the  St.  Petersburg  Art  Academy,  where  he  won 
(1881-83)  twosilver  medals,  and  I  issro  a  gold  medal 
lor  his  painting  "St,  Irene  Cures  St.  Sebastian."  In 
1887  Geller  won  the  title  of  "artist  of  the  firs!  de- 
gree" for  his  painting  "Ivan  the  Terrible  Taking 
Orders  Before  His  Death  from  the  Metropolitan." 
on  his  graduation  in  1887  Geller  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  served  in  the  army  for  several  months. 
In  1889  he  exhibited  at  theSt.  Petersburg  Academy 
his  painting  "The  Jewish  Conscripts  Taking  Their 
Oath,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  academy. 

Bibliography:    Bolshaza   Entziklapedia,  vl.;    N.Sol 

Si  '■  rha-sliiuiah.  pp.  81-87,  Warsaw,  1901. 

u.  b,  J-  G.  L. 

GEMARA.     See  Talmud. 

GEMARA  NIGGTJN  :  The  chant  used  by  Stu- 
dents in  reading  the  Talmud      See  Cantillattok. 
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GEMAKIAH  (nnw) :  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the 
It  was  in  Gemariah's  chamber  that  Baruch 
read  to  the  people  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xx.wi.  1U- 12).  Gemariah  was  one  of  the  princes 
who  entreated  King  Jehoiakim  nol  to  destroy  the 
roll  taken  from  Baruch  (Jer.  wwi.  10-12,  25) 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  hearing  al  the  same  time  a  letter  from  Jere- 
miah to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  .\.\ix.  1,3). 

E.  G.  II.  M.    Sel. 

GEMATRIA:  A  cryptograph  which  gives,  in- 
stead of  the  intended  word,  its  numerical  value,  or 
a  cipher  produced  by  the  permutation  of  letters. 
The  term  first  occurs  in  literature  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  thirty  two  bermeneutic  rules  of  R. 
Eliezcr  b.  I!  Jose,  tin-  Galilean  (c  200)  In  some 
texts  the  rule  for  perrautative  gematria  is  counted  as 
a  separate  regulation — the  thirtieth  (comp.  Konigs- 
er's  edition  ol  the  rule-  in  bis  " Monatsblfttter 
fur  Vergangenheil  und  Gegenwart  des  Juden 
thums").  Waldberg  ("Haiku  ha-Shinnuyim "), 
who  gives  a  list  of  147casesof  gematria  occurring 
in  traditional  literature,  includes  in  this  number 
of  symbolical  numbers,  which  properly  belong 
to  the  twenty-seventh  rule  (■'ke-neged'1.i.  The 
reader  is  referred  for  the  Bubject  of  permutative 
gematria  and  symbolical  numbers  to  the  articles 
Anagram  and  Numbers  and  Numerals;  the 
present  article  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  gematria 
in  the  later  meaning  of  the  term,  namely,  numerical 
gematria,  and  trials  therefore  only  of  the  numer- 
ical values  of  »  ords. 

In  iis  form  gematria  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
equation;  i  .<.  .  n*:v  I  188)=  BfUD (=  188)  The 
computation  of  the  numerical  i  i  ol  b  word,  with 
the  inference    drawn  therefrom,  is  called  N'ICD'J 

Knooj,  pnoD'j  |b6,  ppnBD'j  pe>i> 

Terms.       (comp.  Krauss,  "Lehnworter,"ii.  i 

The  plural  is  nitriDD'J,  mxnoo'j 
(Krauss  I.e.,  *.».),  rn"03M  (Ibn  Ezra;  see  "Kerem 
1 1  -  mi  d,"  iii.  174  .  and  m'lDDJ  (see  Kohut,  •'Studies 
in  Yemen-Hebrew  Literature."  ii  68).  The  numer- 
ical value  itself  is  called  NJXjnr,  (Ned.  32a),  pagTl 
pjo  Num.  R.  xiii.  L5,  16  .  nann  paBTt  (<*.), 
nvrv.sn  pots  (Tan.,  ed  Buber,  p.  i  bl 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.    Some 

identify  it  with  the  Greek  yeu/urpia  in  the  sense  of 

-">/,  (Krauss,  I.e.,  ».«.);   others  consider  it  to 

transposition  of  a  supposed  s'cdij  =  * 

and  a  derivative  of  either  ypa/i/ia  ("  letter  ")  or 

<   •  -ei  ibe      .    I  l.i'  In  l     "  I  >ie  Aellesle  'I'erilli- 

nologie  der  Jtldischen  Bchriftauslegung,"  p.  127; 
COnigsberger,  "  Monatsblatter,"  p.  94).  Thederiva- 
tion  from  ,  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  the 

i  the  term  ryrnix.  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
N. -._..-..  (Sanh.  88a      ■>  oma  65a) 

I.  In  Biblical  Literature :  In  the  Bible  itself 
there  is  no  reference  to  numerical  gematria,  or  the 
symbolical  use  of  numbers,  and  their  existence  can 
not  lie  positively  demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering that  examples  of  permutative  gematria  are 
found  in  Biblical  literature  ("|{$>({>  ^33.  Jer.  xxv 
'-';  "2P  3p  =  DHB>3,  ib.  Ii.  1).  there  is  great  proba- 
bility that  at  least  some  of  the  claims  made  by 
later  writers  in  having  found  also  numerical   ge 


niairioi  are  justified.  The  following  three  may  be 
considered    as   verj     probabli  Gen.   xiv.    14. 

where  the  number  318  is  the  equivalent  of  "Eliezer" 

(Ned    32a),  the  only  name  known   to  tradition    from 

among  thosi  of  Abraham's  servants;  (2)  Deut. 
xxxii.  1-6,  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  giving  the 
number  845,  the  value  of  the  name  of  Muses  (Tan. 
adloe.),  and  the  abnormal  form  of  the  first  letter  of 
verse  6  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  crypto 
graphic  acrostic;  (8)  Ezek.  v.  2,  where  "nXDfl  'O'. 

omitting  1  and  n.  =  3!IU,    the  number  given    in    , 

iv.  ii  (comp.  Berthelot's  commentary  atl  /or.). 

II.  In  Traditional  Literature:  The  following 
forms  of  gematria  occur:  (1)  A  number  in  the  text 

points  to  a  person  or  object,  as  the  number  318  to 
Eliezer  (see  above).  (2)  A  word  in  the  text  points 
to  a  number,  a  person,  ur  an  object.  Under  this  head 
fall  the  following  kinds: 

The  woid  may  be  taken  in  its  normal  numeri- 
cal value  (comp,  ?  111.  E  1.  below):  e.g.,  S]D3n.  the 
money  (Esth.  iii.  11)  promised  Hainan,  foreshadows 

Vyn,  the   gallows  on    which    he    was    In    be    hanged 

(Esth.  K.  vi.),  since  each =165. 

(b)  The  word  may  be  taken  in  its  minor  value 
(see!  IH.,  E  2,  below)  ;e.g.,  njlp  (5  +5  +  6  +  1)  = 

min  (.-.+  2+6+4,  see  Esth.  ii.  i.). 

(c)  Instead  of  taking  the  word  as  it  is.  all  or  some 

of  its  letters  may  be  first  changed  by  permutation; 
< '..'/  .  mup  refers  to  the  618  commandments  contained 
in  the  Torali.  when  the  first  letter  p  is  changed  by 
the  permutation  BQTIK  into  a  *i,  giving  (400+200  + 
9  +  4)  =  613  (Num.  R.  xiii.  15,  16) 

(d)  Homorganic  letters  may  be  interchanged  in 
the  computation ;  e.g.,  n?N  =  39  when  n  is  substi- 
tuted  for  n  I  Yer.  Shab.  vii.  2). 

(e)  The  vowel  letters  'lnx  may  be  disregarded 
when  written,  or  supplied  when  not  in  the  text  .e.g., 
rDDO  =  120  (Ex.  R.  xiii.  8),  the  n  being  disregarded  ; 
pVJMKa.  V.  '.')  606  (Tan.,  section  <fo\),  the  spell- 
ing pTTJ'  he  ing  assumed. 

(f)  A  portion  of  the  word  may  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, or  may  be  explained  by  notarikon;  e.y., 
D'l'L'n  'XM|  Ps.  iii  8)  -liOi.Meg.  15b),  counting  only 
the  last  letter  of  the  lirst  word  and  the  last  two  let- 
ters of  the  second  word  (40 +10 +10).  This  is  done 
because  if  the  text  had  nothing  to  include  which  is 
not  distinctly  said   In    the  Scriptures,  it   would  have 

had  the  singular  j,'l""i  J^'-  The  expression  "3JX 
shows  that  God,  the  One  (Deut.  \i.  1), has  chosen 

■  nit  of  70  (3J)  cations  Israel  i ' ;  comp.  Waldberg,  /.<•. 
p.  81b,  not,-  160 

(g)  The  word  is  first  changed  by  the  rule  of  "al 
tikre";  i  g.,  for  no  read  flND  (Men.  48b). 

(h)  One  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may  be 
a  compound;  i  g.,  niXJHD  (Prov.  xxii.  20)  =606, 
and  together  with  the  7  Noachian  commandments 
gives  the  Dumber  618  (Tan.  I.e.). 

(i)  'I'o  one  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may 
be  added  the  external  number  (comp.  §111.  E  l<).  be- 
low) of  the  words  whose  numerical  value  is  taken. 
For  an  example  see  the  next  paragraph  (j). 

(j)  Of  two  identical  numbers  one'  may  be  disre 
garded.  ppnfl  ;lI|d  ntO'  each  amount  to  611;  add 
to  this  sum  2,  the  external  number  of  both  words, 
and  the  total  becomes  618  (Num    R.  sviii.  21). 

(k)  One  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may  be  a 
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multiple  of  the  other  (coinp.  g  III.  E  12,  below); 
IT  (Ex.  xv.  16)  refers  to  the  twenty-six  genera- 
tions that  passed  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (Tan.,  section  NB>J). 

(1)  Integration  (comp.  III.  D  e,  below)  may  be  used 
(comp.  Waldberg,  I.e.  77b,  note  87,  and  88a,  note  90). 

(m)  The  grammatical  form  of  the  word  may 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  numbers;  e.g.,  n^N 
D,-I3"in  (Ex.  xxxv.  1)  amount  to  39  in  the  following 
way  :  n?X  =  36 ;  the  additional  3  are  gained  from 
D'ira  in  one  of  two  ways.  R.  Jose  b.  Hanina 
says:  -m  is  1,  n31  is  2,  D'-QT  is  3;  R.  Hanina 
of  Sepphoris,  in  the  name  of  R.  Abahu,  explains: 
-m  is  1,  D'-m  is  2  (Yer.  Shab.  v.  2),  D,-mn 
is  3  (anonymously  in  Num.  R.  xviii.  21). 

The  gematria  method,  developed  largely  in  the 
-Mil Idle  Ages,  became  a  very  popular  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, entire  treatises  being  devoted  to  this  branch 
(see  Beujacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  96,  Nos.  119, 
12o.  123;  p.  479,  No.  737). 

III.  In  the  Cabala :  In  cabalistic  literature  the 
use  of  gematria  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  its 
forms  have  been  developed  in  many  directions.  The 
principle  on  which  gematria  rests  is  not  stated  in 
traditional  literature;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Cabala,  though  in  the  latter  it  has  been  developed 
along  the  lines  of  cosmogonic  theories. 

A.  Theoretic  Basis  :  All  creation  has  developed 
through  emanation  from  the  En  Sof.  The  first  de- 
grees of  that  evolution  are  the  ten  Sefirot,  from  the 
last  of  which.  Kingdom,  developed  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Through  the  lat- 
ter the  whole  finite  world  has  come  into  existence. 
These  letters  are  dynamic  powers.  Since  these 
powers  are  numbers,  everything  that  has  sprung 
from  them  is  number.  Number  is  the  essence  of 
things,  whose  local  and  temporal  relations  ultimately 
depend  on  numerical  proportions.  Everything  has 
its  prototype  in  the  world  of  spirit,  that  spiritual 
prototype  being  the  germ  from  which  the  thing 
has  been  developed.  As  the  essence  of  things  is 
number,  the  identity  of  things  in  number  demon- 
trates  their  identity  in  essence. 

B.  Degrees  of  Identity :  While  all  of  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  coordinate  powers, 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  ramifications  of  a  letter 
like  "i.  fur  example,  whose  numerical  value  is  4,  can 
not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  letter  n,  whose 
numerical  value  is  400.  It  is,  moreover,  equally 
apparent  that  two  equal  sums  will  not  be  absolutely 
identical  in  their  contents,  if  the  factors  in  each 
arc  different.     The  identity,  therefore,  implied  in  a 

iirical  equation  admits  of  a  practically  unlimited 
number  of  degrees.  It  is  only  for  the  highest 
three  degrees  that  the  cabalists  have  coined  the 
following  terms: 

(a)  PPu'DH  p^n  ("degree  of  cquibalance "),  the 
highest  degree,  which  denotes  an  equation  with  an 
equal    number    of    letters   in    both    members;    e.g., 

Dmaa  (40  +  r>  +  200  +  2  + 1)  =  ^n  (30  + 1  + 10 

+  7  +  200)  =  24* ;  each  member  having  5  letters. 

do  -innn  p^n  or  Tirrn  pi>n  ("degree  at  addi- 
tion." or  "degree  Of  consolidation");  e.g.,  when 
D3fl  =  D"n.  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  «  and  obtain 


a  3  — both  having  the  value  of  20  — to  make  the 
equation  identical. 
_  (c)  TTlDn  pbn  or  pyjnn  p^n  ("degree  of  separa- 
tion," or  "degree  of  division"),  when  one  letter 
is  resolved  into  smaller  values,  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding. 

C.  Objects  :    The  objects  dealt  with  by  gematria 
may  be: 

(a)  Letters,  persons,  things,  and  conceptions  eon 
sidered  under  the  aspect  of  number;  e.g.,  2  is  2;  the 
t lilies   are  12;  the  genus  of  anything  is  1. 

(b)  Things  may  be  fancied  to  resemble  lei 
The  nose  and  the  eyes,  for  instance,  are  fancied  to 
resemble  the  group  of  letters  'V.  A  dot  and  a  line 
are  fancied  to  resemble  '  and  1  respectively.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  vowel-signs  consisting  of  one  dol 
amount  to  10;  patah,  being  a  line  (-),  is6;  tin 
kamez,  composed  of  a  line  and  a  dot  ('),  is  10.  etc, 

(c)  Letters  may  be  dissolved  to  form  groups  of 
things  or  of  other  letters;  e.g.,  the  letter  ■>  is  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  three  dots  or  strokes  ("  nkzin"), 
and  therefore  amounting  to3.  The  letter  1  amounts 
to  10  in  the  following  way:  its  head  is  '  =  3;  its 
body  is  a  line  =6;  its  tail  is  a  point  =  1 ;  sum  10. 
The  N  is  dissolved  into  <r  or  ll\  the  middle  stroke 
being  v  In  the  first  case  it  may  amount  to  (10  +  6 
+  10)  =  26,  or,  since  1  may  amount  to  10,  to  30. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  equal  20  or  24.  By  a  simi- 
lar process  might  be  obtained  the  equation  x  = 
D  =  *?  =  26 ;  namely,  N  =  T,  t3  =  13,  h  =  "1  (comp. 
D":iDT  CDJ?,  56a,  60b). 

D.  Principles  and  Methods:  The  world  is  conceived 
as  a  pyramid  whose  apex  is  the  En  Sof  and  whose 
base  consists  of  the  lowest  creations.  The  latter  are 
but  gradual  ramifications  of  the  former.  The  lower 
is  entirely  contained  in  the  immediately  higher,  and 
the  higher  is  partly  found  in  the  lower.  From  this 
idea  has  developed  the  principle  of  involution,  which 
branches  out  in  various  forms.  The  following  modes 
of  procedure  are  to  be  noticed  as  occurring  in  many 
of  the  cabalistic  gematrical  operations: 

(a)  Decadal  Involution:  The  ten  sefirot  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  degree,  not  in  essence.  Every 
sefirah,  therefore,  not  being  subject  to  limitations  in 
space,  contains  all  the  other  sefirot.  Hence,  each 
sefirah  is  made  up  of  10  sefirot,  each  of  which  again 
includes  10.  One  sefirah,  therefore,  includes  100. 
All  the  sefirot  thus  contain  1,000.  Similarly,  any 
number  may  be  dccadally  involved.  This  involu- 
tion is  called  nmfe  or  mWo.  The  number  1.  for 
instance,  involved  to  the  first  decade  (111^33 
"CT  mfea)  will  amount  to  10;  when  involved  to 

the  second  decade  (nifen  711^33),  to 
Gematria     100.     Thus,  the   four  supramundanc 

of         worlds,  m^vN.  n«"i3.  rrvvv  nWi 

the  Sefirot.  are  the  310  worlds  promised  to  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come  (comp. 
Sanh.  100a).  As  each  of  these  four  worlds  contains 
10  sefirot,  the  three  worlds,  y"'3.  raised  to  the  firsl 
decade  give  the  amount  300;  the  world  of  rnf"VN 
counts  only  as  10,  because,  being  on  its  upper  side 
endless,  the  more  it  contained  the  nearer  it  would 
approach  unity.  Decadal  involution  usually  affects 
the  word  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Geometric  Involution :    According  to  the  same 
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principle,  a  number  may  be  raised  to  tbc  second  or 
the  third  power  Here  the  sum  of  the  whole  word 
may  be  so  deal)  with,  or  each  of  its  Letters  maj  be 
raised  separately  and  the  sums  then  added  (comp. 
s;  ill.  E  5  ami  6,  below 

(c)  Comprehension:  Creation  is  but.  an  unbroken 
chain  ol  causeand  effect.  The  latter  is  potentially 
contained  in  the  former,  and  the  former  partly  in  the 
latter  (comp.  §  111.  D,  above).  Every  effect,  i.e., 
everything  that  ran  be  subsumed  under  a  higher 
term,  is  the  species  (one);  every  cause  is  the  genus 
(i'i'D).  comprehending  the  species.  The  Universal 
Comprehender  (^>13)  is  God;  the  General  Compre 
bender,  the  1  '•»,.  Thealphabel  isthe  comprehender 
of  the  whole  Torah;  the N,  that  of  the  whole  alpha- 
,.,  of  all  numbers.  The  numerical  value  of  a 
word  is  the  comprehender  of  its  c :eptional  con- 
tents. In  short,  any  generic  concept  may  be  counted 
and  added  to  the  equation. 

To  elucidate  the  principle  involved  the  following 
example  may  lie  taken:   [(a+b+c)  +  (d  +  e)  +  (f 
-f-  g- -f- ii>]  =  (i  +  j  +k)  =  8.     Let  a,  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  equation,  consist  of  3  words, 
Genus  and   or  of  *  letters,  and  8,  the  second  mem- 
Species,      ber,  of  1  word,  or  8  letters.     Lei  S  be 
the  numerical  value  of  each  member. 
Suppose  that  a  actually  amounts  only  to  (5—1), 
(>  -  2),  etc.     To  make   up   the  deficiency,  if  it  is 

(8—  1).  there  is  added  the  c prehender  of  a,  -  1 

the  comprehender  of  (N—  li,  which  is  1.  Thiswould 
beexpressed  by  bVon  DJ?-  If  "  =  (8—2),  then 
must  he  added  the  comprehender  of  a +  that  ol 
D*^13  UL"  Dy  Ifa  =  (S  — 8),  the  comprehendera 
l+(o+/3),  W>131^>131  D'S6i3  'itPDy,  may 
betaken,  Or  there  may  be  added  to  a  its  :!  words. 
ni?Dn  Dl'  If  o  =  (S— 8),  one  may  add  the  8  letters 
nvnixn  ny.    lf«  =  (S— 14),  the  8  comprehendera 

lie  '■'>  words  +  the  8  letters,  etc.,  may  be  added. 
Instead  of  addition,  subtraction  may  be  used;  e.g., 

"ITS  =  113.      Tin-   Divine   Name.  by  double  inti 

Hon  (comp,  §  III.  D e,  below),  yields  84  letters,  de- 
duct   li this  number  the  4  letters  of  the  integral 

+  the  comprehendera  of  both  terms,  and  the  result 
will  he  38.    The  ^13  has  a  different  value  inthefol 

lowing  example:  ^>po  =  the  letters  pjj  in  the 

2py.  which  are  the  essential  parts  of  that  name, 

corres] i i  1 1  Lr  to  the  comprehendera  of  epv  and 

nn;  namely,  py  =  170,  -in  *\ov  =  170      Thi   ab 

-lint  noun  Of  W  isni^Oi  Of  fe  it  is  fll^S. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  Division.    Oni  of  the  terms 
maybe  a  multiple  of  the  other;    for  an  example 

, ip.  §   II.   2  k.  above.       Multiplication    may     be 

used  also  in  man]  other  forms;  e.g.,  a  term  may  be 
multiplied  bj  it-  letter-,  as  mrv  =  (5  X  6  x  5  x  10)= 

1,500.  Similarly,  one  of  the  U  rms  may  be  a  quo 
tient  of  the  other;  e.g.,  the  world  was  created  by 
means  of  DDK  ("truth"),  these  being  the  final  lettei 

of  nX  DTlSx  N"0<Gen.  i.  1).  The  end  of  all  crea- 
tion is  DIN  ("  man  "  i ;  for  the  latter  is  a  tit  he  of  the 
former:   D        ,'„  XI.  T —  ,',,  D,  X  la  indivisible. 

id  Integration:   Just  as  in  the  seflrot  all  things 

are  contained    in  a   latent    state,  potentially,  BO   in  a 

number  there  are  latent  ramifications.    The  letter  b. 

for  instance,  amounts  on  the  lace  of  it  to  30;    but    it 

contains  also  Itsalphabetic  name  -|>+.  and  therefon 


really  amounts  to  74.  The  word  yj,  on  the  face  ol 
it  amounting  to  32,  may  be  integrated  (SponJ1  to 
rV31D7,  ;i"'l  would  then  amount  to  486.  This  in- 
tegral (xit3)  may  again  be  integral  to  n?T  DO  TO? 
ID  "IV  JV2.  and  this  double  integration  Pl^On  'IPC 
or  »3B>  »l^D)  would  raise  the  value  of  2b  to  1,43(3. 
In  the  aiio\  e  example  3^>  is  the  integral  iL"fJ'.  tpy, 

dtps,   nbu,   "nd,  rvnaw  nvnix.   nvtritr    is. 

nun  IK),  n'  TO  the  integrant  (D?V3.  D?J>n),  the 
doubly  integrated  number  N^OT  N?0.  the  processof 
integration  vpo.  The  numerical  value  of  the  in- 
tegral is  the  ^3,  that  of  the  Integrant  the  tits. 

Sonic  of  the  names  of  the  letters  may  be  spilled 

in  various  ways,  so  as  to  affect  the  numerical  value 
of  the  word.  Hence,  one  and  the  same  word  may, 
when  integrated,  yield  several  values.  TheTetra 
grammaton  mn\  for  example,  may  be  integrated 
in  many  forms,  but  the  following  four  arc  the  usual 
ones:  t'l )  Nn  1X1  XH  IV  =  45;  (2)  HH  11  nrt  "IV  =  52; 
(3)  VI  1X1  VI  "IV  =  03 ;  (4)  \-|  VI  VI IV  =  72. 

(f)  Quaternion:  The  quaternary  term  iym,  re- 
0  10  =  (1+2  + 3 +  4)  shows  than  =  10,  as  4 

includes  all  the  preceding  lower  numbers.  If  the 
above  equation,  4  =  10,  be  put  in  the  form  (1  +  1 
+1+1)=[1+(1+1)+(1+1+1)+(1+1+1+1)]  it  be 

comes  evident  why  a  word  like  ni,T.  for  instance,  is 
equivalent  to  r  -fVv  +  vv  +  nirV)  =  72.  This  proc- 
ess is  called  yu-|,  D'linS  11D;  the  term  itself, 
yU"l.  yatO-  The  simple  form  ni!T  is  the  D'JS 
C'face"i;  the  quaternated  form  D'tinx.  tins 
("back").  Quaternation  may  be  combined  with  in- 
tegration, and  the  process  is  extended  to  words  hav- 
ing mote  or  less  than  lour  letters. 

(g)  Spatiality:  A  word  may  also  be  considered 
under  the  aspect  of  dimension  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  spatiality.  Thus,  niiV  in  terms  of  space 
would  have  a  2m  ("width'')  of  4.  and  a  H3J  or 
fflOlp  (" height ")  Of  10;    the  height  being  the  extent 

of  the  integral  (comp.  §111.  De,  above) 

E.  Numerical  Values  ;  From  the  above  explanation 
it  is  clear  that  one  word  may  yield  a  variety  of 
values.  The  early  cabalists  have,  for  gome  mystical 
reason,  decided  arbitrarily  the  number  of  these 
values  to  be  nine,  cither  because  nine  is  the  high- 
est number  Of  units  and  contains  all  the  lesser  mini 
hers,  or  because  of  the  nine  psychic  powers  of  man 
which  arc  the    cause  Of    the    Whole    organism — viz., 

intellect,  understanding,  consciousness,  the  five 
senses,  and  the  practical  will — since  man. the  micro- 
cosm, reflects  I  lie  world,  the  macrocosm.  However 
that  may  be,  below  isgiven  an  enumeration  of  the 
cabalists' nine  values  (  Nos  I  '.Hand  of  all  the  other 
values  actually  used 

1.  Normal  Value,  VTOn  1DDD,  nt30  D.  count- 
ing x      13  as  units, '      y  as  tens,  p  —  n  as  hundreds, 

The  5  final  letters  have  here  the  same  values  as  their 
respective  initial  forms. 

2.  Oyclical    or     Minor  Value,    'bbl    ^Jyo   "1DDO. 

IDp  O.  where  the  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  are 
reduced  to  units;  e.g.,  D1X  =  TON,  i •<  ■  (40  +  4+1) 
—  (400  +  40  + lv    This  procedure  is  also  called  mtPI 

bibin   ("return  of  the  cycle  ").    since  with   1,000  the 

alphabet  must  he  begun  anew, symbolizing  that  the 

beginning  is  connected  with  the  end  (121D  pjH 
mL,nn2i.     This  value  is  assigned   to  Enoch,  who  is 
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identified  with  Mattatron  (a differentiation  of  Meta- 
tron),  who,  like  the  gnostic  demiurge,  lias  neither 
know  ledge  of  nor  understanding  for  involution,  the 
pneumatic  nature  of  things 

3.  Inclusive  Valve,  'tyip  1SDO.  a  development  of 
the  quaternion,  where  each  number  includes  all  the 
other  numbers  that  precede  it  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet;,  ...  n  =  (5  +  4  +  3  +  2  +  l)=15;  3  =  (20 
+10  +  9  +  8  +  7  +  0  +  54-4  +  3  +  2+1)  =  75. 

4.  Additory  Value,  'EDID  "ISDD,  when  the  exter- 
nal number  of  words  or  of  letters  is  added  (comp. 
§  III.  D  c,  above). 

5.  Squari  Value  of  the  Word,  '^3  jmD  nSDD- 
The  numerical  value  of  the  word  is  successively 
multiplied  by  the  value  of  each  letter,  and  the  prod - 
uctsareadded;  e.g.,  in  =  [(14  x  4) +  (14  x  0)+  (14 
X  4)]  =  196,  or,  in  short,  14s.  The  reason  for  such 
a  procedure  is  thai  inasmuch  as  14  branches  are  con- 
tained in  3  powers,  each  power  must  be  contained  in 
the  other  two. 

6.  Square    Valueof  the  Letter,  "U12  jn"iD  ISDD; 

«.^.,nn  =  (4s4624-4';)  =  68. 

7.  Nominal  Value,  ,DL"  "ISDD.  taking  the  alpha- 
betical name  of  the  letter  for  the  letter  itself  (comp. 
§  III.  De.  above). 

8.  Numeral  Valve,  '"IDDD  "ISDD.  substituting  the 
numeral  noun  for  the  number;  e.g.,  ">pD  =  D'WIN 
trtrta  flKO  =  (40 +  10 +  300 +  30 +  300 +  5  +  1  + 
40  +  40+  10 +70  + 2 +200+1)  =  1,049.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 

9.  Major  Numeral  Value,  pnjn  ,~I2DD,  the  pre- 
ceding combined  with  integration;  e.g.,  »  =  Tp  = 
CX'y  =  620. 

10.  External  Value,  'Jiyri  1EDD.  when  the  con 
tents  are  disregarded,  every  letter  counting  for  1. 
The  Tetragrammaton  can  not  be  taken  in  this  value 
("Asis  Rimmonim,"  36b). 

11.  Major  Value,  ^nj  "ISDD-  In  this  value  the 
final  letters  count  as  hundreds  (-]  Di'JOT  ^11 J  "IBDDK 
In  contradistinction  to  the  minor  or  cyclical  value 

III.  E  3,  above),  the  values  10—  400Jsee  g  III. 
E  1,  above)  also  belong  under  this  head. 

12.  Multiple  Value,  ^123  "ISDD  (comp.  §  III.  Dd). 

13.  Quotient  Value,  'p^mSDD (comp.  g  III.  Dd). 

14.  Uubi     Value  of  the    Word,    ^3  3PJJD  "I2DD. 

15.  Cube  Valui  oj  tin  Letter,  'D12  3P1'D  ISDD 
(comp.  ■' lla\  \at,"  in  "Minhat  Yehudi  "  iii.). 

16.  "First  /he, i, lie  Involution  Milne.  riw3  "IBDD 
IC'V  (comp.  g  III.  I)  a,  above). 

17.  Second  Deeadic  Involution  Value,  HOTO  "I2DD 

rv&on. 

18.  Double  Integration  Value,  'JC  <Dt?  "IBDD- 

19.  Permutation  Value,  "lion  "ISDD.  when  the 
values  of  the  [lermutated  letters  are  taken  (comp.  §11. 
2  c,  abi 

20-2-2.  Quaternion  Values,  jnm  "IBDD,  either  of 
tin  simple  word  or  of  the  singly  and  doubly  inte- 
grated forms  (comp.  g  III.  D  f ,  above). 

Considering  thai  the  procedures  and  values  ex- 
plained above  may  be  used  in  various  combinations, 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  word  may  be  made  to 
yield  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  values. 

F.  Scientific  Value  :  What  scientific  value  the 
Talmudists  placed  on  gematria  is  difficult  to  tell 


\\  ith  certainty.  Although  one  legal  enactment,  thai 
the  duration  of  the  Nazaritic  vow  be  30  da}  s,  is  osten- 
sibly founded  on  gematria,  it  will  perhaps  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  assume  that  they  considered  it  merely 
as  an  "asmakta,"  a  mnemonic  aid,  and  that,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  that  law  had  another  basis. 

In  later  literature,  outside  of  cabalistic  circles,  and 
beginning  with  Ibn  Ezra  (comp.  "  Monatsschrift," 
xliii.  84),  the  value  of  gematria  is  spoken  of  more 
or  lessderogatorily,  especially  by  Joel  Sarkes  fn  3  to 
Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  24,  63),  Leo  di  Modena  ("  Ari  No- 
hem,"  ch.  xiv),  Milsahagi  (n'^Nl  15c  el  seq.),  and 
Zweifelc  Kerem  Hemed,"  i\.  SO  et  seq.). 

Bibliography:  Waldberg, Darke  ha-Shinnuyim  ;  Cordovero, 
Pardee  Rimmonim,  xxx.s;  C.Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jew- 
ish Father*,  p.  62,  note  4ii :   Katzenellenbogen,  in  Netibnt 

'nlam.   S  ~tt ;  Friedmann,  in  Bet-'j'alinuil,  i.;  M.  Hartinann, 
Si  null,  nu  I'  -'<  Ham. 

s.  s.  c.  L. 

GEMEINDEBTJND,  DEUTSCH  -  ISRAE- 
LITISCHER  ("Union  of  Judaeo-German  Congre 
gat  ions"  i  An  association  of  Jewish  corporations  in 
Germany,  founded  July  3,  1869,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jewish  synod  at  Leipsic,  and  incorporated 
Feb.  13,  1899.  The  federation  has  for  its  object  tin- 
exchange  of  experiences  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, and  especially  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests  of  German  Jews,  excluding,  however,  from 
its  sphere  of  activity  all  matters  relating  to  ritual.  It 
directs  its  attention  chiefly  to  education  and  charity. 
It  grants  subsidies  for  religious  instruction  to  tin- 
smaller  communities,  and  helps  the  needy  by  assist- 
ing them  to  take  up  agricultural  and  technical  pur- 
suits. At  the  same  time  it  provides  fortlie  training 
of  religious  teachers  and  cantors,  and  for  pensions  to 
aged  officials  of  the  congregations  or  to  their  fami- 
lies, contends  against  the  evil  of  strolling  beggars, 
anil  furnishes  aid  for  released  convicts.  These  ob- 
jects are  enumerated  in  section  two  of  its  constitu- 
tion of  Nov.  15,  1898. 

At  the  head  of  the  federation,  which  at  present 
includes  two  legally  established  boards  (in  Baden 
and  Wurttemberg),  ten  provincial  and  district  con- 
gregational associations  ("  Verbunde"),  and  730  con- 
gregations, are  a  president  and  a  board 
Con-  of  thirty -six  members.  This  board  ap- 
stitution.  points  delegates  in  the  various  commu- 
nities (numbering  118  in  1903)  to  watch 
the  interests  of  the  federation.  The  first  two  presi- 
dents were  Jacob  NaCHOD  and  Moritz  Kohner,  in 
Leipsic.  When  the  society  moved  from  Leipsic  to 
Berlin  in  1882  Dr.  S.  Eristeller  became  president  ; 
in  1896  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office 
to  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  .Martin  Philippson. 
formerly  professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels 
A  regular  meeting  of  delegates  is  held  every  four 
years.  The  business  of  this  meeting  comprises  tin- 
hearing  of  the  report  of  the  board,  as  well  as  thai 
of  the  treasurer,  etc.  The  last  meeting,  the  ninth 
since  the  existence  of  the  federation,  was  held  in 
Berlin  Feb.  23-24,  1902. 

The  charitable  funds  and  institutions  under  the 
administration  of  the  federation  are  as  follows: 

ii'TMiun-.It'wish  Loan-Fond  fur  Women  and  Girls  :  established 
1875;  administration  in  Leipsic. 

Mendelssohn  House  in  Dessau,  Bought  1879,  on  the  160th  anni- 
versary "f  m.im's  Mendelssohn's  birthday.  The  rear  part  "f  the 
house  in  which  Muses  Mendelssohn  was  bom  has  been  left  in  lis 
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original  condition,  while  the  front  pari  baa  been  remodeled. 
It  was  planned  a--  a  borne  for  retired  Jewish  scholars,  ami  was 
opened  In  1886 

Samuel  KristeUer  Fund;  founded  May 28,  1890.  Its  object  Is 
to  assist  young  Jews  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  and  to  help  de- 
serving  Jewish  mechanics  In  settling  themselves. 

Honteflore  Fund;  founded  [900.    11  BStobecom- 

peted  for  by  teachers  of  mechanical  trades  and  of  gardening. 

Jewish  Worklngmen's  Colon]  at  VTelssensee,  near  Berlin,  its 
object  is  to  provide  work,  food,  and  sia-iter  for  unemployed 
Jewish  men.  It  was  started  in  1908,  and  numbers  about  60  In- 
mat  -. 

rish  Reformatory  (Israelltlsche  Fursorge-Erzlehungsan- 
stalti  for  Boys  (the  Bugeneand  amalle  rtosenstlei  foundation  I  at 
Repzin  and  s.  bivelbein  :  opened  1901  with  twenty-five  Inmates. 

Jewish  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Pldtzensee,  neai  Berlin; 
opened  1902. 

Commission  for  the  maintenance  of  Indigent  congregations  by 

means  of  contributions  to  the  salaries  of  rellj is  teacbersand 

to  the  expenses  of  school  buildings.  It  at  present  (1903)  sub- 
sidizes about  150  needy  congregations. 

Frledrich-Wllhelm-Victoria  Fund;  founded  (1883)  under  the 
rtorate  of  the  crown  prima- ami  princess  (Emperor  Fred- 
erick III.  ami  Empress  Vict  nai.    It  maintains  the  life-insur- 
ance policies  "f  1,000  community  officials. 

Phlilppson  Fund;  founded  ls7.'>.  It  affoi (is  temporary  relief 
to  needy  congregational  officials. 

Hencbeimer  Fund;   founded  September  26,  ls77.    Fnables 
Ish  students  to  attend  normal  schools  In  Germany. 

The  following  institutions  are  for  the  promotion 
oi  .1.  v.  i-ii  si  ience: 

Zimz  Fund:  subsidizes  eminent  sclentiflc  works. 

Historical  C nlaston  for  Investigating  the  History  of  the 

Jews  In  Germany :  founded  18S5.  It  has  published  "  Zeltscbrlfl 
fur  die  Gesch.  'ii-r.liitl.-n  in  Deutschland  "  (Brunswick, S  vols.); 
Aronlus,  "  Regesten  znr  Gesch.  der  Juden  Im  Franklscnen  und 
Deutachen  Relche  bis  /am  .lain-  1273";  Honiger-Stern,  lkDas 
Judenschreinsburh  der  Laurenzpfarre  in  Koln";  Neubauer- 
Stern-Baer,  "Berlchte  flbei  die  Judenverfolgungen  w&brend 
der  Kreuzzuge  " ;  Salfeld,  "DasHartyrologlumdes  NQmberger 
irbucbes." 

Educational  Department  'for  discussing  pedagogical  ques- 
tlons). 

The  Qemeindebund  Mas  published  a  auniber  of 

popular  tracts,  the  besl    known   bciuir  "Orundsat/.c 

dor  JDdischen  Bittenlehre, "  by  Dr.  S.  Kristeller,  ap- 
pro^ c  d  bj  '  lie  mosl  influential  rabbis  and  Jew  ish  no- 
tables. It  publishes  a  statistical  year-book  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Germany  (fifteen  have  so  far 
appeared),  and  from  time  to  time  the  "  Mittheilun- 
gen  t.  ..iii  Dcutsch-Israelitischen  Qemeindebund" 
(sixty  numbers).  The  decisions  of  courts  and  author- 
ities ("BehOrdliche  Entscheidungen  und  Verord- 
Dungen ")  appended  to  the  year-book  give  it  addi- 
tional value. 

The  assets  of  the  union  are  valued  at  about  650,- 
000  marks  Ii  has  a  library  of  about  5,000  books, 
mostly  Judaica 

Bibliography:   MUthcUungcn   oom   Deutoch-Imulttiachen 
Qemeindebund,  Nos.   I  60;   Statisttachet  Jahrbuch  of  ine 

Berlin,  uku. 
D  S.  Sa. 

GEMMINGEN,  URIEL  VON.   See  Rl  I  I  HLIN, 

.1..IIN. 

GEMS:  Precious  stones,  usually  cut  or  polished 
for  ornamental  or  other  uses.  (Jems  were  uot  in 
digenous  to  Palestine;  they  were  imported,  under 
Solomon,  in  ships  from  Ophir  il  dings  s.  11;  II 
Chron.  i\  Mi),  or  brought  by  wandering  merchants 
from  Arabia  ami  Phenicia  (Ezvk.  \\\ii  22).  Pri 
cious  stones  wen-  among  the  Queen  of  shell's  gifts 
1 1  Kings  \    -.  10),  as  well  as  among  the  riches  for 

which     lle/.eUiah     provided     treasuries    ill     Chron. 

xxxii.  '27 1     Together  with  gold,  the}  were  esteemed 
V.-   88 


the  most  cosily  and  rare  possessions  (Job  xxviii. 
lo<r«y.;  I'rov.  xvii.  8,  xxvi.  8;  Wisdom  vii.  9). 
Therefore  the  restored  city  of  Zion  (Isa.  liv.  11,  13) 
will  la-  founded  ami  beautified  with  precious  stones 
(eomp.  Rev.  xxi.  18  i /lit/.)-,  even  the  vision  of  God's 
glory  recalls  the  glow  of  gems  (Ezek.  i.  '.Mi.  27) 
They  were  iu  use  as  ornaments  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  (iu  the  crown  of  the  Ammonite  mon- 
arch: II  Sam.  xii.  30;  on  robes  and  canopies:  Ezek. 
xxviii.  18;  Apocr,  Esther  iv.  6;  on  golden  vessels 
Keelus.  [Sirach]  1.  9-10).  They  were  especially  em- 
ployed for  signet-rings  and  seals,  cylinders  and  cones 
(see  Em;  it  a  \  ing;  Seals;  also  Benzinger,"Arch."«  o. 
"  Siegel " ;  Cant,  v.  11;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxii.  7  et 
wq.\  Greek,  xxxv.  5  ct  seq.\  Greek,  x.xxviii.  27). 
David  is  said  to  have  gathered  gems  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  Solomon  is 
credited  with  having  studded  its  interior  walls  with 
lie  in  1 1  Chron.  \\i\    '.'.  8;  II  Chron.  iii.  6). 

loins  are  designated  as  nip''  pK  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
13;  I  Kings  X.  2, 11;  Assyrian,  "ahnu  akartn  "  =  px 
;n:  Prov.  xvii.  S;  ••£n  »J3N:  Isa.  liv.  10;  Ecclus 
[Sirach]  xlv.  11  ;  D'S^D  \53K:  Ex.  xxv.  7;  112  'J3N 
1  Chron,  \\i\.  2;  Talmudic,  mic  px;  B.  B.  10b; 
also  in   the  plural  111310  D'33X-  in  the  frequent  ex- 


jemsand  pearls"). 


pression  nv^issi  nmo  D'jax : 

In  addition  to  a  lew  other  specific  references,  the 
twelve  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 

ami  the  1  wo  in  bis  ephod  are  specifically  enumerated 

(Ex.  .xxviii.  9,  17-20;  xxxix.  \<\,/  *,>/  i,  from  which 

lists  that   given  by  Ezekiel  in   the  description  of 

Tyre's  glory  i  "cherub  ")  (Ezek.  xxviii. 

In    High      13;  (  omp.Kev.  xxi.  9-11)  isinidl  prob- 

Priest's       ability   an  adaptation:  sonic   extreme 

Breastplate  critics  have  even  assumed  the  reverse 

and  Ephod.  relation  between  Ezekiel  and  Exodus 

(see  <  1  utile.  "Knr/.es  BibelwOrterb. " 

8.®.  " Edelsteine "),    The  exact  determination  of  the 

value  of  the  names  given  is  extremely  difficult,  in 

Some    cases    impossible.      It    has  rightly    been    held 

(Plinders-Petrie,  in  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible";  and 
J.  L.  Myres,  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl." 

both  8.V,    "Stones,    Precious")   thai    the  Septuagint 

represents  the  Greek  knowledge  on  the  subject  in 
the  Alexandrian  period  as  summed  upin  Theophras- 

tus'  treatise  (Ilepi  SJBuv),  while  Kev    X\i,  !l    1  I  rellects 

Pliny's  views  ("Historia  Naturalis,"  xxxvii.).  The 
Targumim  throw  light  on  tin-  views  traditionally 
held  in  their  time  by  the  .lews,  but   there  is  qo  rea 

son  to  believe  that  they  preserve  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  stones  in  use  before  their  day.  Jose- 
phus'  description  ("Ant."  iii.  7.  i  5;  "B.  .)."  v.  5, 
s  7)  is  valuable  only  as  giving  his  personal  interpre 

taiioti.     Mo,  i,  in  veis 9,  as  far  as  the;  do  not  follow 

the  Septuagint,  result  to  equivalents  based  on  the 
practise  of  their  day.    It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connec- 
tion thai  Sirach  contents  himself  « ith  a  general  de- 
scription without  details  (Ecclus,  [Sirach]  xlv.  11). 
On  tin-  well-grounded  supposition  that   the  He 

brews  could  not  have  been  familiar  with  slums  nil 
know  n  io  i  in-  peoples  with  whom  the]  came  in  eon 

tact  and  from  whom  ileydieu    their  slock  of  u'eins. 

Mvres  has  compiled  a  table  of  stones  in  actual  use 
among  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  etc.,  at  various  pe 
riods      In    the   following,  Myres'  compilation   has 
been  consulted.     l>hidinLr  the  twelve  stones  into 
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four  vows  of  three  each.  Exodus  (xxviii.    17-20) 
enumerates  them  tlius: 

«... '■■  -.;;■.; "ft"  Z&SSgiSJSSE* , 

Num.  It.  vi.  r,  was  of  red  '"  '"•  '"  \     .,      ^w  ,„  identify 

Sard  stones  in  antiquity.    Petrie  holds  it  "       '  ' 

S  opaque  l-red  jasper,  which  was  valued  as 

.  .harm  against  Stag,  and '  was  'ndeed  -mmoa  tojg  * 


Bacher  in      B.  h.  ■>■     ™'  ""■    v       ,     , 

,,u„,  was  engraved  •  »*««£?£*   and  R.  v.  "topaz" 

toes  Wee'  to  identifying  the  "pltdah"  with  the  ■■  topaz"  (for 

priBBV.   »W     '  3^  Bacher,in"R.E.J."xxix. 

or  Topaz.  colon  ny^  .,  Mplndu;,  a  ••  nasulng  stone. 
Thus  the  pltdah  could  scarce*  '^S^^IS* 
m"  KS  s^g^ter^bE  the  modern  chrysolite 
SC*"  pSJStoS.  vitreous,  transparent  or  translucent 

Siculus,  iii.  39)  ahont  the  topaz  island  in  the  Red  sea. 

-;!;;  JSSSSSSSk^-.  — <■  -v.  -car. 

J ','m, ;nm  retains' a£p«v««.  but  the  Masoretie  text  has  "  ya- 
„« ',  '    '  \s    h Hebrew  name  etymological  Indicates,  this 

-        '"tla'hi  i  I  rlll1a.it"  stone.    Its  Identification,  however. 

s'o.uhtful  Ac  ■,.,.11,,.'  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  Greek  «»a- 
oav««  (Lews  "I  Me  Semitischen  Fremdworter."  p.  57)  was  a 
p„v6oS  (Lewy,      »»«  foun(l  ln  lmmense  |.(,lumns  was 

■Rock-         of  intense  brilliancy.    This  would  apply  to  the 

Crystal.      rock™  stal    and  the  beryl.    In  favor  of  the 

CryS  former'  see   Rev.    Iv   3,   and   Petrie  to  Has- 

.■    ,    -iii,.,   Riwe'MIc)     m  Egypt  colorless,  brilliant  rock- 

,,,.,-  Babylonia  time  onward  in  Mesopotamia  Olyiesi.  hen. 

:,,"„„  „i.,,is,.,a.  the  Biblical  —3  ni.,-^"^-"; 
The  reading  in  Exodus  Rabbab  expresses  the  Greek  »««►»« 
V*  M-ia  of uev.xxl.Li.,.  Thta  would  make  It  a  stone  of  the  color 
of  Z  l.sa.m.i,.  or  the  Jacinth,  one  of  the  many  varieties ol 
,,,,,„  t  is  mentioned  in  Revelations,  but  not  ntt»°W  res- 
,i..,„  PHny  </.,'.  xxxvii.  11  el  seq.)  names  Ethiopia  as  the 
",.(,,< -,,,,.lv.    ^  mbbim^l  literature  it  is  fr^uenuy 

nam. ien.  U.  ixxix  ;  Talk,  to  Deut.  854; Yal*.  to  Gen.  V34^ 

Mahzor  Vitrv.  pp  312,886;  eorap.  "R.  E.  J.     xxix.84).     lhls 
stone  was  engraved  with  Levi's  name  , 

(4,  is::  A.  V.  and  II.  V.  -'emerald  :  R  \  ..  margin,  ear 
buncle  "  ;  Septuaglnl  and  Josepnug,  »''«p°f :  Targ.  I  ink.  ;-n  -'«• 
5S,  ^TOt'lH  v,-r.  „.  K*aroi  Ex.  It.  pima  l-'"6'"°?  - 
"TOby"  "rose-stone",.  The  Hel.rew  name  has  the  appear- 
ance of  heme  a  loan-word.  W.  M.  MOller  ("Orient,  Lit  11. 
„,e,„,n,,u  with  Egyptian  "M-f-k-t,"  and  thus  in  turn  with 


,w.  '•  i,„,T,ku  "  stone  of  the  El-Amarna  tabletsCsee  Muss-Arnolt. 

2    ,„ ,  ,         d  "TwiW.    This,  however,  is  doubted  by  Knud, 

•        v  Beitrage"iv  324).    It  must  have  belonged  to  the 

son  I    Assyr-  Beitr&ge,    n^  ^  ^  ^^  pentasulaand 

Emerald  or  Fnilistia  have  furnished  it  toquant ties  Mty 
rvarnet  ol  these  stones  were  part  of  the  tributi  seni 
°a  ? on,  Ashkalon,  just  asthe  "nofek"  was  among 

the  goods  sent  from  Syria  < Masoretie  text  =-m:  or.  'readings 
-Tv  from  Edom)  enumerated  In  Ezek.  xxvii.16.  Onkelos  and 
Tare™ r  1  support  this  value  of  nofek  as  a  green  stone  (em- 

xxx.x.n-isa.nvn    ,,,,,,.: ; -.;-;;•  ■■--- 

empSto^Kgi^tote  vul, ,,.  -** 
(comp.Lewy,l.c.p.56J;Targ.Onk.iW-ieri ;1«"'»T*£ 
w,I,,bDd,  Exodus  Kabbah  pj^DCD  ("sapph.re    ).    Tl,     sba. 
pobaby  represented  in  Biblical  usage  the  opaque  blue  U 
Lit,  according  to  W.  M.  Muller  the     uknu    ., f   h ^  E .1  An  anra 
tablets  (see  Rev.  XXI.  1!.,  H.  v ..  margini.     II  ™» 

^e;r^B^^^^S=5 

sapphire,  the  blue  corundum  (hence  Onkel,  s.    shabziz   1,  tnougn 

Tl 5 sa P  lore  ,  probably  the  true  one)  occurs  in  rabbinical ^boota 
Txan  Ki  Tissa'.  29:  Eccl.  R.X.  20:  yelamdenu  to  Ex.  xxxuU 
[quoted  in  the  'Aruk);  Ex.  R.  vUl.  3  t  ant.  U.  x.  U.  ami  Fre- 
quently; see  Krauss,  " Lehnworter,"  PP-  398-399).  On 
st„new^enrved;,ssacharr  ^  "diamond"  or  "sardo- 
nyx!MseeNol2..  The  rendering  of  the  old  versions^  in  douM. 
L  ow  M  to  transpositions,  the  Septuaglnl  .«r«.  an d I  La  In  as- 
rf."  (EX  xxviii.  1«.  xxxix.  11)  may  correspond  to  anoth.  r  II 
Z«  torn"  4sbefeh  "  according  to  Petrie  and  Myres)     T, 

conftrsTon  c^n^D  "onkllos  might  suggest  "yabalom/  M 
™e  Sn^  "fcadkod."  $^^X  thRr  va!:: 
T^rM^erfheGU^fisltoguiSllytheequlv. 
alent  o t  theTebre w  "  ySfeh."  which,  according  to  Benfey. 

— d-  ^^^t^r^.'va:,,,,^ 

opaque  .tone.  ^nera"'  ^  .•       ,    „,,r  ^  an  InlWire  vmWJ 

Sohgreencolor.    on  it  was  engraved  the  name    Zebulun. 

r,f7)Br^.nu:   septuaglnt.    A.W^  (so  also    Josephus)  - -11- 

•     "•  *   v  ■•iiLoire"- u  V.  "Jacinth."  margin    ambei    . 

gunus     ;  A.  \ .     UBure    ,  iv.         j  nSn> 

norance  concerning  the  true  value  of  the  He- 
Amber  or     brew  word.    The  only  fact  made  Prominent  to 
t    SJth         hat  the  stone  was  brilliant  and  of  an  intense 
jacinth,      tbatme stone^  ^ 

whltetin-llk •«-"-|H?^^«S^i»SM. 

Onkelosand  Ver.i.  nameil  bj  the  Greek  «yxp  ....    ,s 

grains".,  which  also  Is  the  Synac  equivalent.    Rased  on  I  liny 
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description  of  the  Ugiire  (Lc.  v  Hi.  BT,  n.ksui.  11  13),  II  has  been 

Identified  with  tin-  amber,  while  tbe  bet  that  In  the  aj alyptlc 

eratlon  IRev.  xxi.)  tbe  hyacinth  appears  in  Itsstead  has 
suggested  tbe  rendering  "jacinth."    i  be  oulj  con*  lusion  war- 
:  Is  that  the  "  leshem1*  was  a  lustrous  gold-colored  stone. 
it  is  the  stone  of  Dan  (comp.  Bommel,  "  AlUsraelitiscbe  t  ebei 
Ueferung,1'  p 

-  »ae>  :  Septuaginl  and  JosepbUS,  i,v«iit ;  Tun.'.  ( ink.  K"p"vs ! 
Yer.  l.prva:  rer.  11.  j'Siva ;  Ex.B.  0<sk3K;  A  .V.  and  R.  V. 
"agate.11  Tradition  conilrms  tbe  modern  Identification  wltb  tbe 
agate,  one  "f  the  cryptocrystalllrje  varieties  ol  quartz,  accoi 
to  haiia  of  one  class,  therefore,  with  chalcedony,  carnelian, 
isper.  It  is  found  In  many  varieties,  some  banded, 
or  in  clouds,  otbers  with  hues  due  t"  Impurities.  Its  use  Is  well 
tied  for  Egypt  and  Assyria,  tbe  Hebrew  nameeven  appear- 
ing t"  be  borrowed  from  tbe  latter,  if  it  is  no)  a  place-name 
(•wtfiw).     Exodus  Rabbabvs  reading  is  either  a  coi 

a  variant  of  D'ONJN  I "  ft.  E.  J."  xxix.  K   :  tbe 

Agate.        peculiar 3  of  yer.  U.  consists  ol  aserli 

of  successive  corruptions  of  pSi"va  =  pyt~a 

=  |roii  wbicb  Is  ;i-:t:  and  thus  rer,  ii.  agrees  wltb  tbe 

i  <  f  K.x.  xxwn.  19,  xxxix.  13,  meaning  under  this  names 

variety  of  the  agate.    The  pp-i;-  of  yer.  i.  must  be  corrected 

Into B      s"---j  of  Onkelos.    This  la  the  Thraclan  stone,  the 

"turkis"  or  turquoise  (Gen.  B.  ill.  13;  Hahzor  Vftry,  "tur- 
klza"  [p.  163];  Yer.Ber. 2c [according to Serillo];  notasBacher 
El.  E.  J.11  xxlx.  87]  bas  it.  the  "anthrakion11=** carbuncle11; 
see  Crauas,  "LehnwSrter,11  pp.  278  -'  seq.).  According  to  this 
rendering  a  sky-blue  Btone  would  be  meant.  The  agate- 
Naphtali's  stone  was  regarded  as  potent  In  procuring  divine 
aid  (Schwab,  "  vocabulaire  de  I'ADgeTologie,"  p.  53). 

(9)  nt-ns:  R.  v.  and  A.  V. "  amethyst";  Septuaginl  and 
JosepbUS,  iiiitvant;  Tart;,  (ink.,  yer.  1.,  and  Yer.  ii.  s-r;  ;  >J) ; 
Ex.  u.  jvdic*.t,  which  is  a  misreading  for  "  amethyst,"  and  not 
"the  bloodstone11  Isee  " Monatsscbrtft,"  lss~,  p.  385;  "E.  E. 
J."  xxix.  87),  For  tbe  meaning  of  tin-  "calf's  eve  "  •  .f  the  Tar- 
gumlm  see  above.  The  amethyst,  which  name  is  connected 
with  tbi  ipposed  power  to  quench  inordinate  thirst  for 
strong  drink.  Is  a  variety  of  quartz,  of  a  clear  purple  or  bluish* 

violet  color,  and  was  extensively  known  and 
Amethyst,   used  by  tbe  Egyptians;  man]  specimens  wltb 

engravings  are  among  the  Unas  from  the  coast 
of  Syria,  Ithasbeeu  suggested  that  the  Hebrew  name  points 
la  Borne  folk-lore  connection  between  the  "ahlamab"  and 
dreams '"  luiiuui  "/.  Theetymologj  seemstolmplj  theidaaof 
being  strong  (Hal^vy,  In  "Journal  Asiatlque,11  ',iii  series,  x. 
120),  or  it  ma>  belndicative  of  tbe  place  (Abiamu)  when-  tbe 
stone  was  found  isee  Gesenlus,  "Thesaurus,"  s.p.).  Targun. 
yer.  ii.  gives  to  "  yahalom  "  (No.  6)  tbe  same  rendering  as  it, 
together  with  tbe  tw  lothei  tramaic  paraphrases,  gives  t"  "ab- 
'"  i  - ..  '"the  calTs  eye."  that  is,  "  yacciuiuni  "  or  hya- 
cinili.  But  Onkelos'  translation  for  the  sixih  stone  (aiSn:).") 
must  be  "amethyst.11  Its  flrstsyUable  certainly  refers  to  "strong 
drinking1*  (from  too.  "to  drink  to  excess,"  whatever  the  second 
in-  perhaps  ovVn  blti=  "strong"),  recalling  thus  tbe  super- 
stition Implied  also  in  the  Greek  term.    This  was  Gad's  stone. 

(10)  -j-.j-s- :  ,\.  v.  "beryl";  it.  v.  "beryl"  or  "chalced- 
ony"; fpuffiAiflo*  (alaojosephufl  ,  "chrysollthus11  (Ezek.x.9! 

vBpai     "carbuncle,1'  but  Vulgate  "chrysoll- 

11, u-  "  i;  Targ.  i  ink.  and  Ver.  II.  KB'   ;i"":'  ;   yer,  i.  the  same  with 

the  addition  Of  K3l:£x.   R.  pavscrv.    This  must  have  been  a 

stom  believed  to  be  Imported  tiom  larshlsh.    It  has  been  varl- 

i      identified  wun  the  beryl  'it.  v.i,  with 

Beryl.        amber,  with  the  modern  pale  green  topaz  (see 

No,  :.'i.    To   a  green  stone,  not  to  ambor.  the 

rendering  of  the  Targumim  "  of  the  color  of  the  sea1' 

i  kruuss.  "  I.elinworbT,"  p.  297  ;  com  p.  Iter,  lib;  Cant,  ft,  I,  14; 
to  Estb.  mil  US;  Sachs, " Beltrage,"  11.41).  The  word  of 
Exodus  Kabbah  Is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xpvaoiiSo*.  what 
may  be  meant  by  the  Greek  term  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  best 
rendering  is  that  or  the  Septuaginl  i  to  Kzok.  1.8;  Cant.  1 .  1 1  i 
"Tarshish "  stone,  without  attempt  at  greater  dellnileness. 
This  st on,  was  reserved  for  Asber.9  name. 

(ID  KW  ;  A.  V.,"  onyx  "  ;  ft, V. "onyx "or  "  beryl";  0-)piiA- 
Amv (josephus gives  "beryl "for  No.  12),  "onycbuius";  Targ. 
link  n--';:  Ver.  i.  nVi  mvWa  ;  Vet.  Ii.  xn-i-t-i  ;  Ex.  R. 
■•-,-N-r  Thl.  J,.,  ..,  tradition  Identities  ibis  stone  with  the 
beryl,  Ver  n.  being  the  exception,  naming  the  "  bedolah  '  1 1  len 
11  12),  usually  an  aromatic  plant,  bin  here  and  In  Syriacan  In- 
dian crystal  (Lagarde,  "Gesammelte  Abbandlungen."  xx.  '-V-' ; 

• ntuiiii  "  ii.  ii;  i. en.  it    mi. i.    The  beryl, ol  which  the 

readings  in  Ver.  I.  and  Exodus  Rabbab  give  tbe  name  In  corrupt 
form,  is  also  i,1.  latei  Ji  '  ish  commentators  said  to  be  the  Biblical 
"sbobam"  (see  Slmbl, s.i>.  ;-:•■.    The  Septuaginl  translates 


the  word  in  other  passages  by  "onyx"  isee  Josephus,  "l(.  J." 
v. 8,87),  by  "emerald  "  'i:.x.  xxvlli.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xxxix. 6).  In 
Gen.  II.  12  by  "  the  leek-green  stone."  by"sard"  (Ex.  xxxix. 
9),  while  in  Chron.  v.  1  the  Hebrew  is  simply  transliterated. 

This  shoham-si is  frequently  mentlonedjn 

Malachite.     Biblical  writings.    Huvilah  is  its  bom " 

ii.  Hi.    Two  such  stones  w  ith  six  in bul  names 
engraved  on  each  were  fastened  to  the  epbod  (Ex.  .wun  91 
This  stone  is  described  in  Jobxxvill.  16  as  verj  precious,    if  it 
was  tbe  beryl.  It  must  have  been  that  variety  distinguished  by  the 

i  in  mineralogists  from  the  beryl  proper  (wblcta  is  of  a  bright 

emerald-green  >,  namely,  tbe  chrysophras  (leek-green  golden). 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  word  "sboham"was  u  generic  term 
covering  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  different  colors,  which 
fact  may  account  for  the  wide  range  in  theiireek  equivalents  for 
it.  Mvres'  Identification  of  it  with  the  malachite  seems  to  meet 
every  implication  of  the  various  traditional  equivalents  ("green 
d,"  "cloudy  beryl,"  and  "opaque  "and  "striped  "  enough 

lo  be  dl  -or I  bod  as  an  onyx).     Tilts  was  Joseph's  stone. 

(12)  is'j'-  (bul  sis-  No.  6;  "yahalom  " should  replace  "ya- 
shefeh"):  in  septuaginl  "  beryl,11  but  more  frequently,  "onyx11; 

Vulgate  "beryl."  probably,  as  m  JosepbUS,  due  to  a  trans- 
position of  11  and  12;  Targ.  Onk.  npJDi  Ver.  i.  tin-  same, 
preceded  by  ""j:**-:  ;  just  as  in  Ver.  ii.;  Ex.  K.  Dvj-***-o;  ;  on- 
kelos' "panther-stone,11  a  "yellow,  light-flecked  stone,"  may  ren- 
der the  "yashefeb  "  (faair«,  jaspcri.  hut  the  other  Targumim 
use  the  word  which  frequently  denotes  pearls  and  precious 
stones  in  general.  "Yahalom11  might  very  properly  be  trans- 
lated by  a  general  term,  as  its  Identification 
Ring-Stone,  was  involved  in  doubt.  The  diamond,  because 
"the  hard  stone  '  ivahalom.  from  -;-<--,  "tobe 
bard,"  "to  hammer11),  has  been  suggested,  but  the  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  is  of  a  much  laterdate,  and  the  list  of  stones  In  use 

among  the  ancients  fails  to  name  ,t.     Nor  does  onj  x ur  early 

enough  to  look  for  its  being  known  among  the  Hebrews  of  Ex. 

xxvili.  All  that  may  be  safely  said  is  that  tills  was  a  hard  stone, 
probably  used  in  the  making  of  whole  rings  ("onyx"  =  Assyr- 
ian "unku"  "ring"),  according  to  If yres;  therefore  the  As- 
syrian "eimeshu,"  tbe  "ring-stone."    This  is  Benjamin's  stone. 

Of  other  stimes  mentioned  flit'  "kadkod  "  (A.  V 
"agate,"  R.  V.  "ruby,"  in  [sa.  liv.  12  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  1G:  the  Septuaginl  cives  'mc-k;  in  Isa.  liv. 
12)  undoubtedly  was  the  "karkedon"  stone  quoted 
by  flic  Rabbis  (Pesik.  136a;  Talk.  Shimeoni  to  Isa. 
g  ;i;i'.i  ,i  passim),  the  (Carthaginian)  carbuncle.  The 
"  shamir  "  in  Ezek.  iii.  9,  said  to  in- "  liarder  than  flint" 
(R  V.  ami  A  \'.  "adamant"),  was  nut  a  precious 
stone,  and  the  traditional  identification,  "diamond," 
should  be  abandoned  (Locw,  "Graph.  Requisites," 
i.  181).     The  legendary  character  given  the  shainii 

by  the  Rabbis  (Sotah  ix.  10,  48b;  Yer.  Sot/ah  i.\. 
84b;  Git.  68a)  indicates  thai  the  exact  determina- 
tion   Of   its    value    had    been    lost.      Kl  vinulogicall  v 

it  is  related  to  the  Egyptian  "asmer,"  which  passed, 
probably  through  Semitic  channels,  into  the  Greek 
(Lewy.    "  Fretndwi'irler,"   p.    59),    and    signi- 
fies "emery  "  or  "corundum";  possibly  "diamond' 

dust  "  Ii  is  the  Targumic  W2L".  identified  (see 
above)  with  the  vsd  in  (ink.  to  Ex.  xxviii,  is. 
xxxix.  11  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Nuin.  ii.  Id,  Ezek,  xxviii 
18,  -loli  xxviii.  0,  16,  Lam.  iv.  7,  and  Cant,  v.  14); 
the  Araliic  "siinliadai  "  r  "einei  \  '  (KraiISS,  l-t  ]> 
579).      tthasbeen  noticed  thai  of  all  the  stones  used 

for  engraving  among  the  ancients,  the  turquoise 
alone  is  red  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  enumerations 

As  show  n  above,  Targ.  ( Ink.  to  Ex,  xxviii    19(C0mp. 

Targ  E'er  to  Num.  ii  l^i  evidences  thai  in  post- 
Biblical  limes  this  stone  was  known  to  the  .lews. 

To  recapitulate,  according   to  the  above  the  fol 
lowing  wen-  the  order  and  character  of  the  stones 

on  the  high  priest's  breastplate' 

I.  Sardonj  x  or  said,  red. 
[ops     pali  yellow  Ish  green. 
Rock-crystal   brilliant  white  [coloi  less 
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II.   Emerald,  green. 

Lapis  lazuli,  blue  with  gold  (yellow-reddish  i  dots. 
Fashefeh,  rich  green. 

III.  Leshem,  lustrous  gold. 

Agate,  sky-blue. 
Amethyst,  bluish  yiolet. 

IV.  Tarshish  stone. 
Malachite,  bright  green. 
Yabalom,  yellow  ish  to  dark  blue. 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  correspond  to  the 
colur  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  reports  (see  31  filler, 
in  "Orient,  Lit."  ii.  39).  In  post-Biblical  writings 
the  following  gems  appear:  amethyst:  amiantus  (a 
green  stone,  a  fibrous  kind  of  chrysolite);  ruby; 
agate;  beryl,  chalcedony;  sapphire;  sardonyx;  em- 
erald: topaz;  jacinth;  chrysolite;  turquoise;  "  pan- 
ther -stone"  (for  "yashefeh"  in  Targ.  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13):  diamond,  probably  designated  by  N^JID  and 
D'C^TID:  crystal,  p'^UDDp  (Abba  Gorion  i.  1; 
see  also  Perles,  "Thron  unil  Circus,"  p.  13;  comp. 
Acts  iv.  Ii.  x\.  1).  The  mp  (Ezek.  i.  22)  may  pos- 
sibly denote  a  crystal;  ti"2J  (Job  xxviii.  18)  cer- 
tainly does  (Lagarde,  "Reliquise  Juris  Ecclesiastic] 
Syriaci,"  xxii.,  Leipsic,  18.56).  The  art  of  fabri- 
cating false  gems  seems  to  have  been  known  (Tan., 
Bemidbar,  23;  Num.  H.  iv.  2;  see  Krauss,  "Lchn- 
worter,"  p.  132). 

Bibliography:  L<iw.  in  Krauss,  LehnwOrter,  Berlin,  1899; 
Winer.  IS.  R.  s.v.  Etklstt  ini  ;  Itielmi.  HandwOrterb.  s.v. 
Edelste  i lie  ;  Schenkel,  BUx  ll,  Eicon, s.v.  Edebsteine  :  Myres, 
In  cheyne  and  Black.  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  Stones,  Precious; 
Petrie.  in  Hastings,  I  net .  Bible,  s.v.  Stones,  Precious  :  Lewy, 
In,  Semitischen  Fremdwdrtkr  im  Orieehischen,  pp.  53- 
62.  Berlin.  1895;  Nowaek.  Hebr.  An-hii>>U>gi<\  i.  130  et  seq.; 
Kluge,  Handbuch  der  Edelstetnkunde,  Leipsic,  I860. 

E.  G.  H. 
GENAPPE.     See  Holland 

GENAZZANO,  ELIJAH  HAYYIM  BEN 
BENJAMIN  OF  :  Italian  physician,  theologian, 
and  cabal ist;  nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  had  a  religious  controversy 
with  Fra  Francisco  da  Acquapendente,  in  which  he 
bitterly  attacked  Christianity  for  its  dogma  of  origi- 
nal sin.  for  its  claim  of  salvation  exclusively  for  its 
own  adherents,  and  for  its  hatred  of  Judaism,  the  re- 
ligion which  furnished  it  with  the  kernel  of  its 
teaching,  and  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Church, 
attributes  a  share  in  the  future  world  to  the  right- 
eous of  all  nations.  This  disputation  he  described 
in  a  Hebrew  pamphlet  entitled  "  Wikkuah."  existing 
in  manuscript  (Cod.  .Munich,  No.  312,  and  Cod.  Vi- 
enna. No.  16).  He  wrote  also  under  the  title  "Ig- 
geret  Hamudot"  (Neubauer,  "Cat.Bodl.Hebr.MSS." 
No.  1927;  Cod.  .Munich.  No.  112;  et  al.)  a  strong 
apology  of  cabalistic  doctrines,  which,  although 
not  printed,  became  well  known  in  the.  sixteenth 
century  In  this  pamphlet  he  attacked  the  religious 
philosophers  in  an  undignified  and  offensive  manner, 
especially  Isaac  Abravanel,  the  author  of  "'Ateret 
Zekenim  "  ;  ami  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  spread  the 
fable  that  Maimonides  had  retracted  his  anti-Tal- 
mudic and anti  cabalistic  sentences  (Leon  deModena, 
"AriNobem,"  pp  I  33  35  To.  Ibn  Yahya,  "  Shal- 
shelel  ua-?abbalah,"  p  60).  The  name' of  Elijah 
Hay  vim  of  Genazzano  often  occurs  as"  Elijah  Mag- 
istrate,"  or  as  "Markianz,"  etc.  (Steinschneider). 
There  exists  in  manuscript  a  poem  by  "Elia  I  ieuaz 
zano"  (published  by  Neubauer  in  "Letterbode,"  x. 
104)  which  contains  an  attack  on   woman,  and  in 


which  Biblical  personages  arc  treated  in  a  very  irrev- 
erent manner.     It  is  perhaps  a  work  of  this  author. 

Bibliography:  Mortara.  Indicc,  p.  27;  Kuenn,  Keneset  Yis- 
rael,  p.  liU  ;  steinschneider,  Helir.  Bibl.  x.  104;  idem.  Dit 
SebrUischen  Handschriften  in  der  Milnchener  HofbibW 
othek,  pp.  53,  136:  idem.  PoUmische  inul  Apobooetische 
Lit ti  rutin:  (i.  379;  Gudemann.  Gesch.des  Erziehungswesens 
undderCvUurderJuden  in  ltalivn,  p.  233, 
K.  I.    BER. 

GENEALOGY.— Biblical  Data:  A  list,  in  the 
order  of  succession,  of  ancestors  ami  their  descend, 
ants.  The  Pentateuchal  equivalent  for  "genealo 
gies"  is  "tolcdot"  (generations),  the  verb  being  "|p< 
in  the  "kal"  and  " hit"  il  "  forms.  The  later  form 
is  CTT1  (Neh.  vii.  5),  and  the  verb  "hityahes"  (to 
enroll  oneself  or  be  enrolled  by  genealogy).  In  later 
Hebrew,  as  in  Aramaic,  the  term  DIT  and  its  de- 
rivatives "yihus"  and  "yuhasin"  recur  with  the 
implication  of  legitimacy  or  nobility  of  birth. 

The  following  genealogical  lists  are  given  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  canon 

1.  Adamites  (with  historical  glosses):  Adam;  fain;  Enoch; 
Irad ;  Mehujael :  Methusael;  Lantech— seven  generations,  lie- 
coming,  with  the  eighth,  two  parallel  streams,  (1)  Jabal  and  his 
brother  Jubal,  (2)  their  half-brother  Tubal-cain  and  bis  sister 
Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  1-24:  Canutes). 

2.  Adamites  (with  chronological  details):  Adam:  Seth;  Enos; 
Cainan ;  Mahalaleel;  Jared :  Enoch;  Methuselah;  Lantech; 
Noah— ten  generations,  the  eleventh  comprising  (1)  Shem,  (2) 
Ham,  (3)  Japbetb  (Sethites). 

3.  The  Xoahites,  divided  into  (11  Shemites.  (2)  Hamltes,  (3) 
Japhethites— the  "ethnic  table," or  "list ol  nations"  (Gen.  x. 
1-31). 

4.  Abraham's  pedigree,  from  Shem  downward,  enumerating 
ten  generations  (Gen.  xi.  10-26). 

5.  Rebekah's  pedigree,  fn  mi  Nalmr  through  Mileah,  with  men- 
tion of  collateral  line  through  his  father's  concubine  Iteumah 
(Gen.  xxii.  20  24 1. 

6.  Abrahamites  through  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-t). 

7.  Abrahamites  through  the  line  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  x.xv.  12-18: 
Ishmaelites). 

8.  Abrahamites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  =  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
1-43). 

9.  Jacob's  (=  Israel's)  descendants  (Gen.  xxxv.  23-27,  xlvi. 
8-28 :  seventy  souls). 

10.  The  pedigree  of  Moses,  enumerating  the  "  heads  of  their 
Fathers'  houses  "  of  the  sons  of  Reuben,  the  sons  of  Simeon,  the 
sons  of  Levi:  (1)  Gershon.  (2)  Kohath.  (3)  Merari.  Out  of  Ko- 
hat.h  came  Amram.  from  whom  came  (a)  Moses  and  (b)  Aaron; 
the  pedigree  continues  the  chain  of  descent,  after  mentioning 
side  lines,  through  Aaron's  son  Eleazar  to  Pbinebas  (Ex.  vi. 
14-2-".). 

11.  A  register  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation- in  which  Levi, 
however,  is  omitted— grouped  under  the  beads  :  "  generations  " 
l-l-i^i-),  "family"  or  "elan"  (nrtBtfC),  ami  "fathers'  bouse" 
(DUM  rv»2  :  Num.  I.  1-47).  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  census- 
roll. 

12.  The  tribal  list  (Num.  ii.  1-33),  also  a  census-roll. 

13.  The  genealogy  of  die  Aaronites  (Num.  in-  l  5). 

14.  The  genealogy  of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  17-39),  with  data 
concerning  their  respective  assignments  to  service  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

15.  A  list  uf  the  Israelites,  with  reference  to  division  and  oc- 
cupation of  territory  (Num.  xxvi.  1-61). 

16.  The  families  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxvi.  57-61),  with  de- 
tails concerning  the  births  of  Aaron,  Muses,  and  Miriam,  anil 
the  names  and  fate  of  Aaron's  sons. 

17.  The  " genealogy  ol  those  that  went  up  with  me  {y./a~j\ 
from  Babylon"  (Ezra  Till.  1-14;  the  list  of  "  the  children  of  the 
province  that  went  up  out  of  the  Captivity"  [Ezraii.  I  et  seq.] 
is  in  reality  nut  a  genealogy,  but  is  uf  importance  as  bearing 
upon  the  standing  "f  their  descendants  In  the  congregation  of 
Israel.) 

18.  Ezra's  own  pedigree  (Ezra  vii.  1-6). 

It).  A  list  with  genealogical  notes  concerning  priests  that  bail 
taken  strange  wives,  and  of  Levites,  and.  moreover,  of  Israelites 
(Ezra  x.  18  el  seq.). 

20.  Genealogies  of  certain  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Neh.  xi.  4  et  seq.). 
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a.  List  of  priests  and  Levltes  (Neh.  xll.  1-26). 

22.  The  pedigree  of  Adamites  from  Idam  to  Noah  (I  Cbron. 
1. 1  3),  contlDued  through  the  Noahltes,  with  details of  the  genea- 
logical descent  i>r  the  Hamltes  and  Japbethltes  (2  23),  and  aon- 

[Usb  Sbemltes  down  t"  tin-  kings  of  Edom  *'S->  .i 

23.  Genealogy  of  the1  sons  "f  horael  'l  Chron.  ii.  1  33)  down 
rahmeel,  continued  (1)  In  the  pan  Egyptian  line  ol  Bbesban 

Ihiough  bis  daughter's  marriage  to  Jarba  the  Egyptian  (31  11); 
and (2 J  in  the  (amllj  ol  Caleb  (42  55),  coming  down  i"  David. 

24.  David's  pedigree  (Hutb  lv.  18  22). 

i  ii.'  descendants  "f    David    'II   Sam.   in.  :!  5,   v.   II  16; 
I  Cbron.  ni.  I  '.';  compare  xlv.  4  7),  ol  Solomon,  ol  Jebolakhn 
ol   tbesonsol  Jeconlah,  ol  Pedalah,  of  ZerubbabeL 
and  of  Hananlab  '1  Cbron.  in.  10  21). 

ij  .i  udah  and  Simeon  u  <  in. .a.  lv.). 

27.  Genealogyol  Reuben,  Gad.and  tin-  haftf-trlbe  Uanasseh 
I  '  hi. .ii.  \... 

28.  iii.-  genealogy  .-f  the  Levltes,  according  to  families 
'1  Cbron.  vi.),  •  •!  [ssachar,  Benjamin,  Naphtall,  afanasseb, 
Ephralm.  ishei  (vll.),  and  of  the  Benja  rtll.)  and  the 
Inhabitants  •  ■(  Jerusalem  (tx.). 

B.  <;.  ii. 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Rabbinical  sources 
show  that  with  the  dominance  of  Ezra's  intluence 
mill  ideas  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  genealo 
gies.  Ezra  would  not  leave  Babylon  until  In-  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  genealogical  relations  ol 
tin-  new  Israel  to  a  degree  of  fineness  resembling  thai 
of  tin-  finesl  flower  (Kid  89b)  His  own  pedigree 
too  I"  had  been  careful  to  verify  (B.  B.  15a)  Chroni- 
cles and  Ezra-Nehemiah  uric  in  fact  regarded  h-oed 

D'Drrrn  ("scrolls  ol  i    logies  "i.  as  »3TO  ni^'JD 

Dn-n  (B   B.  L5a;  Pes  62).     Thai  the  Exile  and  the 

quent  \ i>  issitudes  had  heavily  impaired  tribal 

and  racial  purity  was  nevertheless  recognized  (see 

the  discussion  between  I!  Joshua  and  R.  Gamaliel: 

Yit   Kill   iv.  1 1.     Um  for  the  priests  purity  oi  de 

scent  was  indispensable.     Hence  their 

Geneal-       genealogies    were   scrupulously    kepi 

ogles  of     and,  when  necessary,  minutely  invest) 

Priests.      gated.    A  special  officer  seems  to  have 

been  entrusted  with  these  records,  and 

:i  I- 1  i.t  inquiry  is  mentioned  as  having  been  insii 

tuted  in  Jerusalem  (Kid.  76b)  The  testimony  (if  Jo- 
sephus  corroborates  the  fact  that  a  record  of  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  priests  was  kept  (Josephus,  "Contra  Ap." 
1 1  A.  priest  was  bound  to  demonstrate 
the  purity  of  the  pedigree  of  the  priestly  maiden 
he  desired  towed,  even  as  far  back  ash  r  greal  great- 
grandfather and  great-great-grandmother  In  the 
case  "i  marriage  with  ;i  daughter  of  Levi  or  of  Israel 
his  scrutiny  bad  in  extend  a  degree  further(Kid 
iv   i      Exemptions  depending  upon  the  presumption 

.  .|  in  favor  ol  credibility  and  I trableness  by 

general  reputation  or  public  service,  were  admitted 
(Kid  iv.  ."h.  Tin-  very  division  of  Israel  into 
"houses"  presupposes  among  them  tin-  existence 
of  well-authenticated  genealogies,     Such   divisions 

nir  mentioned   in   c ection  with  the  furnishing 

of  wood  (Ta'an.   iv.   .V  "house  of   Arak,   tribe  of 

Judah";  c p    Ezra  ii   5;  Neb    vii,  10;  "house  of 

David,  tribe  of  Judah  " ;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  2;  "men  of 
unknown  pedigrei  "an  also  named  |  Hillel's  pedi- 
"ii  is  quoted  (Yer.  Ta'an  iv  68a,  bottom).  Ben 
'Azzai  also  speaks  of  a  ;'Dnv  npJD  (" genealogical 
record";   Feb,  49b). 

It  is  assumed  thai  under  Herod  I  all  genealogical 
mils  kepi  in  tin1  Temple  were  destroyed  (Sachs, 
■•  Bi  itrfige,"  ii  i -~> T  i  The  loss  of  official  genealogies 
was  deeply  deplored  as  a  calamity,  more  especially 


because  of  their  importance  for  the  understanding  of 

thel ks  of  Chronicles  (Pes  62b;B.B.  L09).  Hovi  pro 

li ti<-  these  Biblical  books  were  in  pro- 
Loss  of      voking  genealogical  conceits  is  shows 
Gen-        by  the  statement  that  900  camel  loadsol 
ealogies.     commentary  existed  on  I  Chron.  viii. 
:S7  toix.  ili'lv-  62b)      Much  mischief 
must  have  been  done  by  this  speculation  on  family 
originsand  pedigrees ;  al  least  the  provision  requiring 
caution  in  instruction  in  genealogy  and  limiting  the 
hours  for  it  i  Pes.  76)  «  ould  seem  to  indicate  as  much. 
Family  pride  is  rebuked  also  in  the  familiar  saying 
thai  a  "mamzer"  (bastard),  it   learned  in  the  Law, 
outranked  an  ignoranl  high  priest  (Hor.  1 1 1 ;  in  Tact, 
the  priestly  insistence  upon  purity  "l   pedigree  was 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  demand  for  knowledge, 
which,  through  Phariseeisra  (nobility  of  learning)  as 
<i|i|iiiscil  in  Sadduceeism  (priestly  nobility),  gradu- 
ally succeeded  in  developing'a  new  aristocracy,  thai 
of  the  mind,  in  the  place  of  the  old  one  (Zadokite) 

of  hi 1.     .Many  stories  preserve  the  memory  of  the 

struggle  for  recognition  of  the  one  or  the  other  claim 
to  distinction  which  agitated  learned  and  unlearned 
Israel  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  (Kid.  70a. 
71a,  b). 

Of  spurious  genealogies,  specimens  of  which 
Sprenger  ("  Has  Leben  und  die  Lehre  Mohammad  "•) 
adduces,  Jewish  literature  has  a  goodly  number  to 
show  (Seder  'Olam  Zuta:  Zunz,  "G.  V."  2d  ed  . 
1892,  pp.  HZetseg.;  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  Asber's  ed.,  \i.6etseg.).  Yet  this  is  not  prool 
that  all  I  he  pedigrees  current  among  .lews  were  ol 
this  class  (Zunz,  "Analekten,"  No  L5,  p.  46).  The 
tribes  ot    Reuben,  Simeon    ami  Levi,  according  to 

.Midi'.    R.    to  Num.    xiii..  preserved   while   in    Egypt 

tkeir"yihus"  (genealogy)  to  prove  the  purity  and 
legitimacy  of  their  descent.   Upon  this  yitrus  the  Jews 

have  always  laid  great  stress,  as  have  also  the  Gen- 
tiles  i  Vih.  62a;  Yer.  Yeb.  ii.  4a).  Marriage  was  in- 
valid;! led  it  any  deception  regarding  one  s  yihus  was 
discovered,  even  if  the  actual  rank  was  higher  than 

the    assumed     (Yer.     Kid.    ii.    62c).      Silence     when 

taunted  with  low  origin  creates  the  presumption 
that  the  person  taunted  is  of  high  stock  (Kid  Tib). 
I'Onv  JITJC'T'L".  the  "chain  ol'  genealogies,"  is  spoken 
of  (Gen.  I!  Ixxxii.),  and  the  word  pDPTV  has  passed 
into  literature  to  designate  historical  annals. 

BlBLIOORAPHT :  Iliiinhiii ger,  B.  It.  V.  ii. 

E.  G    II 

Critical  View:  The  genealogical  lists  of  Gen 

esis,  as  w  ell  as  1  hose  I  hat  are  meant  to  account  for  the 

origin  and  subdivisions  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  are 

similar  In  the  tallies  which  Were  current,  first    orally 

and  then  in  written  form, among  the  Arabs     These 

lisls  illustrate  the  theory  obtaining  in  early  Semitic 

civilization,  according  to  h  hich  the  tribe    the  central 

Unit  of  every   institution-  was  looked    upon  as    the 

progeny  of  one  common  ancestor,  assumed,  in  many 
cases,  as  theeponym.  Historical,  geographical,  and 
ethnological  data  and  reminiscences  are  spontaneous 
lvdiot  artificially  or  Intentionally)  expressed  in  the 
i.  mis  of  this  theory.  Geographical  or  racial  propin- 
quity is  indicated  by  the  degree  of  relationship  as 
cribed  to  the  component  elements,    Political  suprem 

ac\  and  dependence  ale  reflected  in  llie  assuin  pi  ion  of 
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descent  on  the  one  hand  in  direct  line  from  the  first- 
born, on  the  other  in  a  collateral  line,  sometimes 
traced  through  a  concubine  or  a  second  wife,  perhaps 
the  bondmaid  of  the  ancestor's  legitimate  spouse. 

Septs  and  subdivisions  are  ranked  in  the  tribal 
tree  according   to    their  numbers    or  importance, 
either  as  branches  or  as  continuing  the  main  trunk. 
Conversely,  the  descendants  of  groups 
Tribal       originally  not  connected  with  the  tribe. 
Relations    but  in  course  of  time  incorporated 
Indicated,    into  it,  are  characterized  as  offshoots, 
the    issue    of    illegitimate    conjugal 
unions  (comp.  W.  R.  Smith,  "  Marriage  and  Kinship 
in  Early  Arabia."  passim;   Wellhausen,   "Die  Ehe 
bei  den  Arabern";    see  also  Government).     Con- 
crete illustrations  of  the  foregoing  view  may  be  seen 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  aud  clans 
e.g.,  Benjamin.  Dan.  and  Esau. 

The  many  discrepancies  among  the  various  gene- 
alogies are  not  due  exclusively  to  imperfections  of 
memory  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  tradition  is 
always  exposed.  Changes  in  geographical  and 
political  relations,  as  well  as  in  religious  views,  are 
often  reflected  in  these  variations,  the  subject  of  the 
genealogy  or  a  component  part  of  it  appearing  at 
one  time  as  the  son  or  descendant  of  one  person, 
while  at  another  he  is  named  as  a  member  of  some 
other  family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
genealogies  are  not  all  of  one  age.  The  institution 
of  the  blood  covenant,  by  which  are  established  re 
lationships  as  close  as  natural  ones  (see  Brother), 
may  also  underlie  these  variants  and  discrepancies. 

In  some  of  the  genealogies  of  Genesis,  however, 
intentional  readjustments  of  the  traditional  mate- 
rial come  clearly  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  twofold 
genealogy  of  Noah.  He  is  a  Cainite  in  one;  a 
Sethite  in  the  other.  To  the  Cainites  later  historiog- 
raphy and  theology  ascribe  the  corruption  of  the 
pie  Noachian  race  (see  Enoch;  Fall  op  Angels; 
Flood,  in  Rabbinical  Literature).  This  mid- 
rashic  aud  pseudepigraphic  view  rep- 

Geneal-  resents  an  ancient  popular  tradition 
og'ies  probably  antedating  by  centuries  the 
in  Genesis,  written  form  in  the  Apocrypha  or  the 
Haggadah.  To  the  desire  to  disconnect 
Noah  from  Cain's  seed,  the  second  genealogy  with 
its  but  thinly  disguised  duplications  of  the  first  owes 
its  origin.  The  so-called  "List  of  Nations"  (Gen. 
x).  while  showing  in  what  degree  the  peoples  of 
which  the  ancient  Hebrews  bad  knowledge  were  re- 
garded as  related  to  the  Israelites,  reflects  geograph. 
ical  and  not.  ethnological  data,  the  nations  being 
ranged  in  the  main  under  three  great  geographical 
zones  As  now  preserved,  the  chapter  is  not  free 
from  indications  of  being  a  composite  of  several 
ethnic  geographic  lists. 

That  place-names  and  districts  figure  in  many  of 
the  genealogies  as  individuals  is  beyond  dispute: 
even  arts  and  musical  accomplishments  come  neai 
being  represented  as  "sons"  (Gen.  iv.  21).  The  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  accurate  genealogical  lists  in 
pre-exilic  Israel  is  not  apparent.  Neither  for  the 
regulation  of  the  royal  Succession  nor  for  the  division 

of  inherited  property  w.i-  proof  of  legitimate  descent 
imperatively  needed.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  genealogiesof  individuals  occur  in  the  post  exilic 


books:  elsewhere  individual  genealogies  rarely  go 
back  further  than  oueor  two  generations.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  officer  appointed  to  keep  the 
records.  Nor  was  pre-exilic  Israel  jealous  of  racial 
purity  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.);  sacerdotal  preoccu- 
pation in  this  regard  is  post-exilic  (Ezraic).  The 
genealogies  of  Genesis  exhibit  a  strong  realization 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  while  framed  to 
assign  to  Israel  a  distinct  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  family.  From  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob  a  continuous  process  of  selection  is  posited 
in  the  scheme.  This  is  the  ethical  aspect  and  value 
of  these  genealogies. 

The  Exile  stimulated  genealogical  zeal  (Ezek.  xiii. 
9).  The  old  tribal  organization  had  passed  away. 
A  spiritual  factor  took  its  place  as  the  uniting  and 
differentiating  energy,  the  congregation  gradually 
but  steadily  adjusting  itself  to  the  tripartite  scheme: 

priest  (Zadokite),  Levite,  and  Israel. 

The  with    Israel    as  a  "holy  seed."    To 

Influence    this  new  attitude  must  be  ascribed  in 

of  the  exilic  and  early  post-exilic  congre- 

the  Exile,    gation  the  rise  of  many  Levitical  aud 

other  genealogies,  constructed  on  data 
such  as  memory  could  supply  and  skill  could  mar- 
shal to  good  effect,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
at  the  basis  of  the  genealogical  lists  in  E/.ra-Nehe- 
miah  and  Chronicles.  These  first  attempts  were 
not  very  complex  in  plan  (see.  for  instance,  Ezra  ii. 
40,  iii.  9;  Neh.  ix.  4;  Num.  xxvi.  58;  see  also  Levi). 
But  as  the  Ezraic  construction  of  Israel's  past  and 
part  came  to  triumph,  the  "Levitizing"  purpose 
asserted  itself  in  ever  greater  measure ;  and  the  lists 
of  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  display  the  over- 
ruling passion.  That  of  the  high  priests  (I  Chron. 
vi.  3-15,  v.  29^11)  is  altogether  typical  of  the  sacer- 
dotal view-point,  in  which  the  Zadokites  are  exalted. 
Moreover,  it  is  virtually  a  duplicate  of  Ezra's  gen- 
ealogv  (Ezra  vii.  1 ;  comp.  I  Esd.  viii.  2  and  II  Esd. 
i.  7). 

Bibliography:  W.  R.  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,  Cambridge,  1885;  Stade,  Qesch.  des  I 
Israel,  1887,  vol.  i. ;  Gutbe,  Oesch.  ties  VoUtes  Israel,  1899; 
Sellin.  Studien  :ur  Bnstehunaeaesch.  der  JUdischen  Qt- 
meinde  nach  dem  Bdbylomschi  n  Exil,  lit'!  :  Eduan] 
Heyer,  THe  Entstehung  des  Juaenthums,  1896 ;  Wellhausen, 
IsraeUtlsche  und  Jildische  Gesch.  5tn  ed.,  1S!W;  idem.  /»< 
i,,  ntilms  ,1  Familiis  quCB  in  I  Chron.  ii.  U  F.nu in,  rontiir, 
1870;  amend.  Die  List*  n  der  Bttcher  Ezra  und  Xrhrmiah, 
1881  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  and  Cheyne  and  Black,  Enciie. 
Bibl.  s.v.  Qenealogies, 

E.  G.  II. 

GENERATION:  This  many-sided  word,  like 
its  equivalents  in  the  modern  versions  of  the  Bible, 
is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  " dor  "  and  * tole- 
dab"  (the  latter  found  only  in  the  plural).  The 
primary  meaning  of  "dor"  is  "  period  "  ;  the  second- 
ary, the  period  bounded  by  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a 
single  family.  Thus  "dor  "  signifies  generations,  or 
ages,  of  men  in  the  past  or  future;  it  also  designates 
the  men  who  live  in  any  special  period  oi 
especially  Ps.  cxlv.  -1;  Eccl.  i.  4).  From  this  idea 
of  men  regarded  as  a  group  bound  together  by  re 
lationship  a  transition  is  made  to  men  of  any  partic- 
ular time  taken  asa  class  connected  only  by  contem- 
poraneousness. Thus  in  "a  generation  that  curseth 
its  father"  (Prov.  xxx.  Ill  the  class  character  i- 
so  strong  that  the  persons  described  are  spoken  of 
throughout  as  a  single  unit. 
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In  "  toll-dot,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  ol 
scent  by  birth  and  family  relationship  gives  its  spe 
cial  force  to  th<-  translating  term.  Thus  "genera- 
tions "  in  Qen.  \.  82  means  o  genealogical  succession 
of  families;  in  Num.  i.  20,  genealogical  divisions 
by  parentage.  A  secondary  and  very  important 
usagi    ma  rhere  "  generations "  means  the 

history  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  account  oi 
any  set  of  people  along  with  their  descendants 
(Gen  v.  I),  All  early  history  began  with  gene 
alogical  lists,  and  even  the  process  of  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  viewed  in  Qen.  ii.  1  as  a 
[logical  history.  The  word  "toledot"  is  found 
mostly  iu  the  Bexateuch,  and  there  only  in  the 
Priestly  Code. 

i.   o.  ii.  J.  F.  McC. 

GENERATION,  LENGTH  OF  :  The  number 

of  years  that  elapse  lie  I  ore  I  he  children  of  one  si  I  of 

human  beings  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age.  This 
number  has  tx  en  defined  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
male  age  at  marriage,  plus  one  year  before  child- 
bearing  begins,  plus  half  the  average  number  of 
\  ears  during  w  bich  fecundity  lasts.  A.S  a  rule,  .lews 
many  much  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  male  popu- 
lation among -which  they  dwell,  probably  owiiin  to 
the  rabbinic  requirement  that  a  man  should  marry 
before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  (?id.  29b).  On 
the  other  hand,  their  fecundity  is  greater;  therefore 
the  time  of  fertility  of  the  female  is  longer;  but 
exact  figures  concerning  this  detail  are  not  available. 
Prom  such  data  as  ate  obtainable  it  appears  that 
Jews  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  as  compared 
with  twenty  nine  lor  the  rest  of  the  population 
(Mayo  Smith,  "Science of  Stat i -tics,"  i.  108);  while 

fertility  lasts,  on  an  avi  rage,  for  fourteen  war-  after 

marriage,  as  com  pa  nil  with  twelve  among  non-Jew  a 
(Hi.  US).  This  would  give  the  length  of  a  generation 
among  Jews  as  thirty  years,  a- compared  with  thirty  - 
six  In  the  remaining  population.  The  difference  doi 
not  appear  to  !»■  large,  but  its  effect  on  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  cumulative  and  Increases  in 
aetrical  progression,  the  modulus  being  1.2, 
causing  tin-  Jewish  population  in  four  generations 
to  become  double  that  of  the  unit  rate.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  less  length  of  generations  among  Jews 
is  the  proportionately  larger  number  living  simul- 
taneously, ami,  as  a  result,  the  greater  opportunity 
for,  and  superior  strength  of,  tradition  among  them. 

Bibliography:  ROmelln,  Reden,  i.  Tubingen,  is?.",;  v.  Gal- 
ton,  Human  Faculty,  App.  t'..  London,  \i 
B.  C.  J. 

GENESIS,      THE      BOOK      OF. —Biblical 
Data  :   §  1     The  lirsl  book  of  the  Torah,  and  there 

fori  oi  the  u  hole  Bible,  Is  called  by  the  Jen  - 
"Beresbit,"  after  the  initial  won  I ;  by  the  Septuagint 
and  by  Philo  it  is  called  I  now)   =  "origin" 

(oi    the  world)    after  the  contents,  and    hence  "ion 

esis"  has  become  the  usual  non  Hebrew  designs 
tion  for  it.  According  to  the  Masorah,  it  is  di\  Ided 
into  ninety  one  sections (" parashiyyol "),  forty  three 

Of   which    have   open    or    broken    lines  (" petuhot "), 

ami  forty-eight  closed  lines  ("setumot");  or  Into 
forty-three  chapters  ("sedarim")  and  twenty-nine 

sections  i ■  ••  pis knt  "i .  for  reading  on  the  Sabbath,  into 
twelve  lessons;  according  to  the  division  adopted 


from  the  Vulgate,   into  fifty  chapters  with   1,543 

#  2.  i ; sis  isa  historical  work.    Beginning  with 

the  creation  of  the  world,  it  recounts  the  primal  his 
tory  of  humanity  and  the  early  history 

Nature  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  exemplified 
and  Plan,  in  the  lives  of  its  patriarchs,  Abraham. 
I-  on  ,  and  Jacob,  and  their  families. 
It  contains  the  historical  presupposition  and  basis  of 
the  national  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  Israel, 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  toils  history  and  leg 
islation.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well  executed 
composition  of  a  single  Writer,  who  has  recounted 
the  traditions  of  hi-  people  with  masterly  skill. 
combining  them  into  a  uniform  work,  without  con- 
tradictions  or  useless  repetitions,  but  preserving 
the  text  mil  and  formal  peculiarities  incident  to  their 
difference  in  origin  and  mode  of  transmission. 

§3.  The  author  has  treated  the  story  as  a  series 
of  ten  "generations"  ("toledot");   namely,  (1)  of 

heaven  and  earth,  ell.  ii.  4-iv.  ;  (2)  of  Adam,  v.-vi. 
8;  (3)  of  Nbah,  vi.  9-ix.  ;  (4)  of  Noah's  sons,  x.-xi.  9; 

(5)  of  Shem,  xi.  10-26;  (6)ofTerah,  xi.  27-xxv.  11. 
(7)of  Ishmael.  x.xv.  12-18;  (8)  of  Isaac,  xxv.  19- 
xxxv.;  (9)of  F.sau,  xxxvi.  ;  (10)of  Jacob,  xxxvii.-l. 

8  4.  In  the  bi-pinntng  God  created  heaven  ana  earth  (1.  1), 
an«l  set  them  in  order  In  six  days.     He  spoke,  ami  mi  the  first 
day  there  appeared  the  litfht ;   mi  tlie  second, the  muniment 
nf   heaven;    mi    the  thud,  the  separation  be 
Contents,    tween  water  and  land, with  vegetation  upon  the 
latter  ;  en  ttle  fourth,  sun,  moon,  and  stais ; 
on  the  fifth,  the  marine  animals  and  hints:  mi  the  sixtti.  tin- 
land  animals  ;  and,  finally,  God  Created  man  in  iti>  Image,  man 
ami  woman  together,  blessing  them  and  giving  them  dominion 

over  all  Ileum's.     (In  ttle  seventh  day  God  rested,  and   blessed 

and  sanctified  the  day  (1.2  11.3).  As  regards  the  creatlonand 
subsequent  story  ot  man  (Adam),  God  forms  him  out  of  earth 
i"aii;uiia  "i,  ami  breathes  Into  him  the  breath  oi  life.  Then  He 
sets  him  in  a  pleasure-garden  [Eden), to  cultivate  and  watch 

nor  it.      Adam    is   allowed    t"  eat  of   all   the  fruit  therein  except 

that  of  tin-  "tr f  the  knowledge  org I  and  evil."    God  then 

lames  all  the  animals  tn  Adam,  to  serve  as  company  fur  and  to 
receive  names  from  him.    When  Adam  can  And  no  being  like 

himself    a g  all    ttlese  creatine-.  Lint    puts   him  niln   a    deep 

Sleep,   lakes  a    nli  from   Ins  side,   and  feruis  a   woman  (called 

later  "Eve"),  to  in-  a  companion  to  him.  The  woman  Is  se- 
duced l>v  the  artful  serpent  t<>  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
man  also  partakes  of  the  same,    as  punishment  they  an-  driven 

mit  nf  Eden  (ii.  I  til.).     Adam  and  Eve  have  hi,    -mi-,  Cain  and 

Abel.  Cain  grows  envious  ot  the  tavorfound  by  in-  brother 
before  God,  ami  slays  blm  ;  he  then  wandersover  u and  as  a 

fugitive,    and    llliallv    settles    ill    the    land    of    Null.      Knorh,  one 

ofhissons,  bulldsthe  first  city,  and  Lamech  takes  two  wives, 
whose  sons  are  the  flrst  dwellers  in  tents  and  ownersof  herds 

and  ti ariiest  inventors  ot  musical  Instruments  and  workers 

in  brass  ami  iron.  Cain'-  descendants  know  nothing  about 
God  IV, i.  Another  son,  Setb,  has  in  tin-  meantimebeen  born 
in  Adam  ami  Eve  in  place  el  the  -lain  Abel,  Seth's  descendants 
nevei  lose  thought  of  God.  'the  tenth  in  regular  descent  i-  the 
pious  Noah  'v.i. 
s  5.  As  mankind  ha-  become  wicked,  Indulging  In  cruelties 

and  excesses, 1  determines  to  destroy  It  entirely.    Koahonly, 

on  account  oi  in-  piety,  will  escape  the  general  ruin;  ami i 

commands  blm  to  build  a  large  ark,  since  the  work  of  destruction 
i-t,i  be  accomplished  by  mean-  of  a  meat  Qood.  Noab  obeys 
ti iiiiiand,  entering  the  ark  together  with  in-  wire,  bis 

three  sous,  Shem .  I  tn  ii  I,  and  Japheth,  I  hell  Wives,  and.  hv  GOd'fl 

Instruct s,  with  one  couple  of  each  kind  of  animal  on  ti arth. 

Then  the  ti t  comes,  destroying  ail  living  beings  save  those  in 

the  ark.  When  it  has  subsided, the  latter  leave  theark.and 
God  enters  tutu  a  oovenanl  with  Noah  ami  in-  descendants. 
Noah  begins  to  cultivate  tin*  Held  that  has  been  cursed  during, 

Adam's  llfi  tin  t    111.11   19        »)  ami  plants  a  v yard  (lx.SO). 

when,  in  a  ttt  nf  Intoxication,  Noah  Is  shamelessly  treated  bj  bis 

smi  Ham,  he  .in -<■-  the  lal the  person  Of  II  am'- si  in  ('1111111111. 

while  the  reverential  -hem  ami  japhetb  are  blessed  (lx.  '.'I  87). 

i  In  X,  ii  int BQ  review  of  tlie  peoples  Hint  ill  c  descended  from 
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Japhetb,  Ham,  and  Shem  (down  to  the  chief  branch  of  the  last- 
named),  and  are  living  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth.  The 
dispersion  was  due  to  the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  which  God 
brought  about  when  men  attempted  to  build  a  tower  that  should 
reach  up  to  heaven  ixi.  1-9).  A  genealogy  is  given  of  Shem's 
descendants  In  regular  line,  the  tenth  generation  of  whom  is 
represented  by  Terah  (xi.  10-35). 

ft  6.  Terah,  who  lives  at  Ur  of  the Chaldees,  has  threesons, 
Abram,  Nabor,  and  Haran.  Haran's  sou  is  Lot,  Nahoris  mar- 
ried to  Miliah,  and  Abram  t«>  Sarai,  who  has  no  children  (xi. 
36  38).  God  directs  Abram  to  leave  his  home  and  kindred  be- 
eause  He  intends  to  bless  him.  Abram  obeys,  emigrating  with 
his  entire  household  and  Lot.  his  brother's  son,  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Here  God  appears  to  him  and  promises  that  the  land 
shall  become  the  property  of  his  descendants.  Abram  is  forced 
i>\  a  ramine  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  Egypt.  The  King 
of  Egypt  takes  possession  of  the  beautiful  Sarai  (whom  Abram 
has  represented  as  his  sister),  but,  smitten  by  God,  is  compelled  to 
restore  her  (xii.).  Abram  returns  to  Canaan,  and  separates 
from  Lot  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  about  pasturage, 
leaving  to  Lot  the  beautiful  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
near  Sodom.  God  thereupon  again  appears  to  Abram,  and 
again  promises  him  the  whole  country  ( xiii.) .  Lot  is  taken 
prisoner  during  a  war  between  Amraphel,  King  of  sliinar,  and 
Bera,  King  of  Sodom,  with  their  respective  allies,  whereupon 
Abram  pursues  the  victors  with  his  armed  servants,  liberates 
Lot,  and  seizes  the  booty,  refusing  his  share  of  the  same  (xiv.i. 
After  this  exploit  God  again  appears  to  Abram  and  promises  him 
protection,  a  rich  reward,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Abram 
Still  has  no  children,  a  numerous  progeny.  These  descendants 
must  pass  four  hundred  years  in  servitude  in  a  strange  land; 
but  after  God  has  judged  their  oppressors  they,  in  the  possession 
of  great  wraith,  shall  leave  the  land  of  their  affliction,  and  the 
fourth  generation  shall  return  to  the  same  land  (xv.). 

Sarai  being  still  childless,  Abram  gets  a  son,  Ishmael,  by  her 
Egyptian  handmaid,  Hagar  (xvi.).  God  again  appears  to  Abram, 
and  enters  into  a  personal  covenant  with  him  securing  A brain's 
future:  God  promises  him  a  numerous  progeny,  changes  Ins 
name  to  "  Abraham  M  and  that  of  Sarai  to  "  Sarah,"  and  insti- 
tutes the  circumcision  of  all  males  as  an  eternal  sign  of  the 
covenant.  Abraham,  together  with  his  whole  house,  immediately 
fulfils  the  rite  (xvii.).  God  once  more  appears  to  Abraham  in 
the  person  of  three  messengers,  whom  Abraham  receives  hospi- 
tably, and  who  announce  to  him  that  he  will  have  a  son  within 
a  year,  although  he  and  his  wife  are  already  very  old.  Abraham 
also  bears  that  God's  messengers  intend  to  execute  judgment 
upon  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where- 
upon he  intercedes  for  the  sinners,  and  endeavors  to  have  their 
fate  set  aside  txviii.).  Two  of  the  messengers  go  to  Sodom, 
where  they  are  hospitably  received  by  Lot.  The  men  of  the 
city  wish  to  lay  shameless  bands  upon  them,  and,  having  thus 
shown  that  they  have  deserved  their  fate,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
are  destroyed  by  Are  and  brimstone,  only  Lot  and  his  two 
daughters  being  saved.  The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Am- 
nion and  Moab  are  set  forth  (xix.t.  Abraham  journeys  to  Gerar, 
the  country  of  Abfmelecb.  Here  also  he  represents  Sarah  as  his 
sister,  and  Abimelecb  plans  to  gain  possession  of  her,  but  de- 
sists  on  b.-ing  warned  by  (eul  'xx.i. 

At  last  the  long-expected  son  is  born,  and  receives  the  name 
of  "  Isaac."  At  the  instance  of  Sarah,  the  boy  Ishmael,  together 
with  his  mother,  Hagar,  is  driven  out  Of  the  house,  but  they  also 
have  a  great  future  promised  to  them.  Abraham,  during  the 
banquet  that  he  gives  in  honor  of  Isaac's  birth,  enters  into  a 
covenanl  with  Abimelecb,  who  confirms  his  right  to  the  well 
Beer-sheba  ixxi.i. 

Now  thai  Abraham  seems  to  have  all  his  desires  fulfilled, 
having  even  provided  for  the  future  of  his  son,  God  subjects 
him  to  the  greatest  trial  of  his  faith  by  demanding  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice.  Abraham  obeys ;  but,  as  he  is  about  to  lay  the  knife 
upon  his  son,  God  restrains  him,  promising  him  numberless 
descendants,  on  the  death  of  Sarah  Abraham  acquires  Mach- 
pelah  for  a  family  tomb  (xxiil.).  Then  he  sends  his  servant  to 
Mesopotamia,  labor's  home,  to  Mud  among  his  relations  a  wife 
for  Isaac;  and  Rebekah,  Nahor's  granddaughter,  is  chosen 
ixxiv.'.  Other  Children  are  born  to  Abraham  by  another  wife, 
Keturah,  among  whose  descendants  are  the  Midlanites;  and  he 
dies  in  a  prosperous  old  age  (xxv.  1-18). 

g  7.  After  being  married  for  twenty  years  Rebekah  has  twins 

h\  Isaac;  Esau,  who  i omes  a  hunter,  and  Jacob,  who  becomes 

a  herdsman.  Jacob  persuades  Esau  to  sell  him  his  birthright, 
for  which  the  latter  does  ti. .t  care  (xxv.  1H-34);  notwithstanding 
tin-  bargain,  God  appears  to  Isaac  and  repeats  the  promises 
given  to  Abraham.  His  wife,  whom  he  represents  as  his  sister, 
i- endangered  in  tht untry  of  the  Philistines,  but  King  Abime- 
lecb himself  averts  disaster.     In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Ahime- 


lech's  people,  Isaac  is  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings  in  that 
country,  especially  in  digging  wells.  God  appears  to  him  at 
Iteer-sbeba,  encourages  him,  and  promises  him  blessings  and 
numerous  descendants:  and  Abimelecb  enters  into  a  cove- 
nant with  him  at  the  same  place.  Esau  marries  Canaanlte 
women,  to  the  regret  of  his  parents  (xxvi.).  Rebekah  per- 
suades Jacob  to  dress  himself  as  Esau,  and  thus  obtain  from 
Ins  senile  father  the  blessing  intended  for  Esau  ixxvii.).  To 
escape  bis  brother's  vengeance,  Jacob  is  sent  to  relations  In 
Haran,  being  charged  by  Isaac  to  find  a  wife  there.  On  the 
way  God  appears  to  him  at  night,  promising  protection  and  aid 
for  himself  and  the  land  for  his  numerous  descendants  (xxviii.i. 
Arrived  at  Haran,  Jacob  hires  himself  to  Laban,  his  mother's 
brother,  on  condition  that,  after  having  served  for  seven  years 
as  herdsman,  he  shall  have  for  wife  the  younger  daughter, 
Rachel,  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
Laban  gives  him  the  elder  daughter,  Leah;  Jacob  therefore 
serves  another  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  after  that  six  years 
more  for  cattle.  In  the  meantime  Leah  bears  him  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah;  by  Rachel's  maid  Bilhab  he  has  Dan 
and  Naphtali ;  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  Gad  and  Asher;  then, 
by  Leah  again,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah ;  and  finally,  by 
Rachel,  Joseph.  He  also  acquires  much  wealth  in  flocks  (xxix.- 
xxx.). 

Iu  fear  of  Laban,  Jacob  flees  with  his  family  and  all  his  posses- 
sions, but  becomes  reconciled  with  Laban,  who  overtakes  him 
(xxxi.).  On  approaching  his  home  he  is  in  fear  of  Esau,  to 
whom  he  sends  presents ;  and  with  the  worst  apprehensions  he 
turns  at  night  to  God  in  prayer.  An  angel  of  God  appears  to 
Jacob,  is  vanquished  in  wrestling,  and  announces  to  him  that 
he  shall  bear  the  name  "Israel,"  /.< .,  "the  combatant  of 
God"  (xxxii.).  The  meeting  with  Esau  proves  a  friendly  one, 
and  the  brothers  separate  reconciled.  Jacob  settles  at  Shalem 
(xxxiii.).  His  sons  Simeon  and  Levi  take  bloody  vengeance 
on  the  city  of  Shechem,  whose  prince  has  dishonored  their  sister 
Dinab  (xxxiv.).  Jacob  moves  to  Beth-el,  where  God  bestows 
upon  him  the  promised  name  of  "  Israel,"  and  repeats  His  other 
promises.  On  the  road  from  Beth-el  Rachel  gives  birth  to  a 
son, Benjamin,  and  dies  (xxxv.).  A  genealogy  of  Esau  and  the 
Inhabitants  and  rulers  of  his  country,  Edom,  is  given  in  ch.xxxvi. 

8  8.  Joseph,  Jacob's  favorite,  is  hated  by  his  brothers  on  ac- 
count of  his  dreams  prognosticating  his  future  dominion,  and 
on  the  advice  of  Judah  is  secretly  sold  to  a  caravan  of  Ishmael- 
itic  merchants  going  to  Egypt.  His  brothel's  tell  their  father 
that  a  wild  animal  has  devoured  Joseph  (xxxvii.l.  Joseph,  car- 
ried to  Egypt,  is  there  sold  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  one  of  Pharaoh's 
officials.  He  gains  his  master's  confidence ;  but  when  the  hitter's 
wife,  unable  to  seduce  him,  accuses  him  falsely,  he  is  cast  into 
prison  (xxxix.).  Here  he  correctly  interprets  the  dreams  of 
two  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  the  king's  butler  and  baker  txl.i. 
When  Pharaoh  is  troubled  by  dreams  that  no  one  is  able  to  in- 
terpret, the  butler  draws  attention  to  Joseph.  The  latter  is 
thereupon  brought  before  Pharaoh,  whose  dreams  he  interprets 
to  mean  that  seven  years  of  abundance  will  be  followed  hv 
seven  years  of  famine.  He  advises  Hie  king  to  make  provision 
accordingly,  and  is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  being 
appointed  second  In  the  kingdom.  Joseph  marries  Asenath,  the 
daughterof  the  priest  I'oti-pherah,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Kphraim  (xli.). 

When  the  famine  comes  it  is  felt  even  in  Canaan  ;  and  Jacob 
sends  his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  The  brothers  appear  he- 
fore  Joseph,  who  recognizes  them,  but  does  not  discover  him- 
self. After  having  proved  themon  this  and  on  a  second  journey, 
and  they  having  shown  themselves  so  fearful  and  penitent  that 
Judah  even  offers  himself  as  slave,  Joseph  reveals  his  identity, 
forgives  his  brothers  the  wrong  they  did  him,  and  promises 
to  settle  in  Egypt  both  them  and  his  father  (xlh.-xlv.).  Jacob 
brings  his  whole  family,  numbering  6C  persons,  to  Egypt. 
this  making,  inclusive  of  Joseph  and  his  sons  and  himself,  70 
persons.  Pharaoh  receives  them  amicably  and  assigns  to  them 
the  laud  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  xlvil.).  When  Jacob  feels  the  ap- 
proach of  death  he  sends  for  Joseph  and  his  sons,  and  receives 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  among  his  own  sons  (xlviii.).  Then  he 
calls  his  sons  to  his  bedside  and  reveals  their  future  U>  them 
(xlix).  Jacobdies,  and  is  solemnly  interred  in  the  family  tomb 
at  Machpelah.  Joseph  lives  to  see  his  great-grandchildren,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  if  God  should  remem- 
ber them  and  lead  them  out  of  the  country,  to  take  bis  bones 
with  them  (1.). 

§  9.  In  the  choice,  connection,  and  presentation 
of  his  material  the  narrator  has  followed  certain 
principles  incident  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  his 
work.      Although   he  adopts   the   universal  view- 
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point  of  history,  beginning  with  the  Creation  and 
giving  a  review  of  the  entire  human  race,  he  yet  in- 
tends to  deal  particularly  with  Israel. 
Aim  the   people   subsequently   chosen  by 

of  Work.  God,  and  to  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin and  of  its  election,  which  is  based  on 
its  religious  and  moral  character.  His  chief  point  of 
view,  therefore,  is  that  of  narrator  of  tribal  and 
religious  history;  and  only  the  details  that  bear  on 
this  history  are  reported. 

§  10.  It  is  his  primary  intention  to  show  that  the 
people  of  Israel  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Adam,  the  first  man  created  by  God,  through  legiti- 
mate marriages  in  conformity  with  Israelitish  moral 
ideals,  i.e.,  monandric  marriages.  Offshoots  branch 
from  this  main  line  at  central  points  represented 
by  Adam,  Noah,  Shem,  Eber,  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
though  their  subsequent  legitimacy  can  not  be  guar- 
anteed. Linguistically  the  descent  from  the  main 
line  is  always  indicated  by  the  word  TPIfl,  vouching 
for  the  paternity;  while  descent  in  a  branch  line  is 
indicated  by  "p\  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  in- 
terchange of  these  two  words,  a  phenomenon  which 
has  never  yet  been  correctly  interpreted.  The  line 
branching  off  at  any  one  central  point  is  always  fully 
treated  before  the  next  member  of  the  main  line  is 
mentioned.  Only  such  matters  are  related  in  regard 
to  the  branch  lines  as  are  important  for  the  history  of 
humanity  or  that  of  Israel.  No  fact  is  ever  introduced 
merely  on  account  of  its  historical  or  antiquarian 
value.  In  the  main  line  the  interest  is  concentrated 
upon  the  promised,  long-expected  generations  of 
Isiac— Jacob,  his  sons  and  grandsons — who  safely 
pass  through  all  dangers  and  tribulations,  emphasis 
being  laid  on  their  religious  and  moral  character. 

§  11.  The  events  are  related  in  definite  chrono- 
logical order,  the  chief  dates  being  as  follows: 


Event. 

Year  of  Creation. 

-  930 

Noah  Is  born,  the    llrst   birth  after  Adam's 

1056 

1656 

1948 

"mi.-. 

2023 

2034 

Iieutli  "f  Terah  at  theatre  of  2(15 

2048 
21 K! 
2085 

L'iiss 
2108 

Death  .if  sh.-ii i  at  the  age  of  600 

212:! 
2158 
2171 

Death  ef  Eber  at  the  age  of  464 

21S1 

2192 

Birth  at  Joseph 

2199 
2216 

Death  of  Isaac  at  the  age  of  180 

2228 

Death  of  Jacob  at  the  age  "t  H7 

2238 
2255 

Death  of  Joseph  at  the  age  of  tin 

2309 

The  year  of  the  Creation  Is  the  year  3949  before  the  common 
era. 

The  ten  generations  before  the  Flood  attain  to 
ages  varying  between  777  years  (Lantech)  and  969 
years  (Methuselah),  with  the  exception  of  Enoch  (305 
years).  Those  of  the  ten  generations  after  the  Flood 
vary  between  000  m;h-  (Shem)  and  148  (Nahor). 
All  the  reasons  for  t  he  details  of  this  chronology  have 


not  yet  been  discovered.  Oppert  has  declared  (in 
"R.  E.  J."  1895,  and  in  Chronology)  that  the  figures 
are  connected  with  ancient  Babylonian  chronolog- 
ical systems.  The  variations  found  in  the  Seplua- 
giut  and  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  intro- 
duced for  certain  purposes  (see  Jacob  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
xii.  4e!-t  t n  seq.).  The  correctness  of  the  Masoretic 
figures,  however,  is  evident  from  the  context. 

§  12.  Anachronisms  such  as  various  critics  al 
lege  are  found  in  Genesis  do  not  in  reality  ex- 
ist ;  and  their  assumption  is  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  historiographic  principles  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  history  of  a  generation  no  longei 
importance  is  closed  and  the  death  of  its  last  mem- 
ber noted,  although  it  may  not  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  next  succeeding  generation,  to  which  the 
attention  is  then  exclusively  directed.  This  view 
explains  the  apparent  contradictions  between  xi  33 
and  xi.  20,  xii.  4;  also  between  xxv.  7  and  xxv.  SO; 
xxi.  5  and  xxv.  20:  xxxv.  28  (Jacob  was  at  that 
time  120  years  old)  and  xlvii.  9;  xxxvii.  2,  xii.  46; 
etc.  In  ch.  xxxiv.  Dinah  is  not  six  to  seven  years 
old,  nor  Simeon  and  Levi  eleven  and  ten  respect- 
ively, but  (xxxv.  27,  xxxvii.  1  et  seq.,  xxxiii.  17) 
each  is  ten  years  older.  The  events  in  ch.  xxxviii. 
do  not  cover  twenty-three  years — from  the  sale  of 
Joseph  in  his  seventeenth  year  to  the  arrival  of 
Judah's  grandsons  in  Egypt  (xlvi.  12)  in  Joseph's 
fortieth  year — but  thirty-three  years,  as  the  words 
K'fin  J"lin  'ill  (elsewhere  only  in  xxi.  22  and  I  Kings 
xi.  29)  refer  back  in  this  case  to  xxxiii.  17.  The 
story  is  introduced  at  this  point  to  provide  a  pause 
after  ch.  xxxvii. 

§  13.  Norare  there  any  repetitions  or  unnecessary 
doublets.  If  ch.  ii.  were  an  account  of  the  Creation 
differing  from  that  found  in  ch.  i.,  nearly  all  the 
events  would  have  been  omitted;  it  is,  however, 
the  story  in  detail  of  the  creation  of  man,  introduced 
by  a  summary  of  what  preceded.  Neither  are  there 
two  accounts  of  the  Flood  inch,  vi.-ix.,  in  which 
no  detail  is  superfluous.  The  three  accounts  of  the 
danger  of  Sarah  and  Rebekah,  ch.  xii.,  xx.,  and 
xxvi.,  are  not  repetitions,  as  the  circumstances  are 
different  iu  each  case;  and  ch.  xxvi.  refers  expressly 
to  ch.  xx.  The  account  in  xix.  29  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rescue  of  Lot, 
is  but  a  summary  introducing  the  story  that  follows, 
which  would  not  be  comprehensible  without  xix. 
14,  23,  28.  Repeated  references  to  the  same  place 
(Beth-el,  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  15),  or  renewed  attempts 
to  explain  the  same  name  (Beer-sheba,  xxi.  31,  xxvi. 
33;  comp.  xxx.  20  if  seq.),  or  several  names  for  tin- 
same  person  (xxvi.  34,  xxvii.  46-xxxvi.  2  for 
Esau's  wives)  are  not  contradictions.  The  change 
of  Jacob's  name  into  that  of  "  Israel  "  is  not  narrated 
twice,  for  xxxii.  29  contains  only  the  announce- 
ment by  the  messenger  of  God.  Apparently  no 
exegete  has  noted  that  lOX'  is  a  parenthesis  often 
found  in  prophetic  speeches  ("  Not  Jacob — thus  it 
will  be  said  [i.e.,  in  xxxv.  10] — shall  be  thyname"); 
DCJ'  "TON  is  an  impossible  construction  in  Hebrew; 
xxxii.  4  et  seq.  and  xxxiii.  1  et  seq.  do  not  prove,  con- 
trary to  xxxvi.  6-7,  that  Esau  was  living  at  Seir  he- 
fore  Jacob's  return.  The  account  of  the  sale  of  Joseph 
as  found  in  xxxvii.  1-25,  28,  29-36;  xl.  1  et  seq. 
does  not  contradict  xxxvii.  25-27,  28;  xxxix. ;  for 
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the  Midianites  were  the  middlemen  between  the 
brothers  and  the  Ishmaelites,  on  the  one  band,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Potiphar,  on  the  other. 
Potiphar  is  a  different  person  from  the  overseer  of 
the  prison;  and  Joseph  could  very  well  say  that  he 
had  been  stolen,  i.e.,  that  he  had  been  put  ou1  of 
the  way  i  x 

§  14.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book,  on  its  relig- 
ious as  well  as  its  historic  side,  to  portray  tberela 
tion  of  Qod  to  humanity  and  the  behavior  of  the 
latter  toward  Him;  His  gracious  guidance  of  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  promises  given  to 
them;  their  faith  in  Him  in  spite  of  all  dangers,  trib- 
ulations, and  temptations;  and.  finally,  the  religious 

and    moral   contrasts    with    llamitie   (Egyptian   and 

Canaanite)  behavior. 

$  15.  Being  a  historical  narrative,  no  formal  ex- 
planations of  its  religious  views  are  found  in  Gene 
sis;  hut  the  stories  it  contains  arc  founded  on  such 
views,  and  the  author  furthermore  looks  uponhistory 

■in  an- id'  teaching    religion.      lie  is  a   historian 
only  in  virtue  of  being  a  thee 
Religion  of  He  inculcates  religious  doctrines  in  tin 
Genesis,      form  of  stories.     Instead  of  propound- 
ing a  system  he  describes  the  religious 
life.    The  book  therefore  contains  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  ideas.    The  most  important  among  these,  re 
garding  God,  the  Creation,   humanity,  and  Israel's 
Patriarchs,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

§  16.  There  is  only  one  God,  who  has  created 
heaven  and  earth  (thai  is.  the  world),  and  has  called 
all  objects  and  living  beings  into  existence  by  Mis 
word.  The-  most  important  point  of  the  theology 
of    lenesis,  after  this  fundamental  fact,  is  the  inten 

tional  variation  in  the  name  of  Cod       It  is  the  most 

striking  point  of  the  book  that  the  same  God  is  now 
I  lohim"  and  now  "Yhwh."    In  this  varia- 
tion is  found  the  key  to  tiie  whole  book  and  even 

I"  I  lie  whole  Pentateuch.  It  is  not  accidental;  nor 
are    the    names    used   indifferently    by    the    author, 

though  tie-  principle  he  follows  can  not  he  reduced 

to   a    simple    formula,    nor  the   special    intention   in 
-   Ige  he  made  evident. 

§  17.  "  Yiiwm  "is  the  proper  name  of  God  (=  "the 
Almighty  "  .  seeEx.iii,  iZetoeq.,  vi. 2),  used  wherever 
the  personality  of  God  is  to  be  emphasized  Hence 
only  such  expressions  are  \>^i\  in  connection  with 
"  Yhwh  "  as  convey  the  impression  of  personality, 
.i  thropomorphisms.  Eye-,  ear-,  nose,  mouth, 
band,  heart  are  ascribed  only  to"  Yhwh,"  never 
to  ••  Einhiin."  These  anthropomorphisms  are  used 
merely  to  suggest  the  personal  life  and  activity  of 
God,  and  are  not  literal  personifications,  as  is  conclu 
sively  proved  by  the  fact  that  phrases  which  would  be 
actual  anthropomorphisms — e.g.,  "God  sees  with  His 
eyes";  "He  hears  with  His  ears";  "one  sees  God's 
face  "("head,""  body,"  etc.) — never  occur.  The  ex- 
pression" Yhwh's  eyes"  indicates  divine  knowledge 

of  what  may  be  seen  I  hrOUgh  personal  apperception  ; 
"Ytiwu's    ears,"    what    may    be    heard;     HliT  t]N  = 

"God's  anger"  indicate-,  the  reaction  of  God's  moral 

nature    again8t    evil;     "YhWH'S    month"    indie.it.  s 

tin- utterances  of  the  God  who  speaks  personally; 
"Yhwh's  face"  indicates  immediate  personal  in- 
tercourse   with    the  <c"l    who   is   felt    to  he   present; 

"Yhwh's  hand"  Indicates  Hi-  sensible  manifesta- 


tions ,.f    power;    "Yhwh's  heart"    indicates  His 
thoughts  and  designs.    The  phrase  "Yhwh,  a  pet 
sonal  God  "  characterizes  fully  the  use  of  t  hi-  name. 
A  person  or  a  nation  can  have  personal  relations  with 
the  personal  Yhwh  only;  and  only  He  can  plan  and 

guide   the    fate   of  cither   with    a   personal    inl' 
~i  HWH  is  the  I  -oil  o]  historj   and  of  the  education  of 
the  human  lace.      Only  Yuutt   can   exact   a  positive 
attitude  toward   Himself,  and    make  demands  upon 

man  that  are  adequate,  i.e.,  moral:  Yiiwh  is  the 
•  hid  of  positive  morality.  A  personal,  inner  life 
Ion  gin":  for  expression  can  be  organized  into  definite 
form  and  find  response  only  if  Yhwh  be  a  personal, 
living  God.  Yhwh  is  the  Cod  of  ritual,  worship. 
aspiration,  and  love. 

§  18.  "  Klohim  "  is  an  appellative,  and  tin  gen 
ei.d  name  for  the  divinity,  the  superhuman,  extra- 
mundane  ileitis,  whose  existence  is  felt  by  all  men 
— a  being  that  possesses  intelligence  and  will,  exists 
in  the  world  and  beyond  human  power,  and  is  the 
final  cause  of  all  that  exists  and  happens.  "  Yhwh  " 
is  concrete;  "  Klohim  "  is  abstract.  "  Yhwh  "  is  t  in- 
special,"  Klohim  "  tin-  general,  God.  "  Yiiwn  "  is  pei 
sonal;  "  Elohim  "  impersonal.  Yet  there  is  no  other 
Elohim  hut  Yhwh,  who  is  "ha  Elohim"  (tlir  Elo- 
him). 

The  following  points  may  he  observed  in  particu- 
lar:   (a  I  "  Klohim,"  as  genitive  of  a  person,  indicates 

that  tin-  latter  has  superhuman  relations  (xxiii.  ii: 
similarly  of  an  object,  xxviii.  17,  22 1.  (J)  [t  also  in- 
dii  at es  ideal  humanity  (xxxiii.  10;  com]),  xxxii.  29). 

(c)  "Elohim"  expresses  the  fate  imposed  by  a 
higher  power.  The  statement  "A  person  is  pros- 
perous" is  paraphrased  by  "'Klohim  is  with  him," 
which  is  distinctly  different  from  "Yhwh  is  with 
him,"  While  the  former  indicates  objectively  a 
person's  prosperity  with  regard  to  a  single  event, 
the  latter  expresses  the  higher  intentions  and  consec- 
utive plans  of  tin-  personal  (!od  in  regard  to  the  per- 
son in  question.  Abimelechsays  t"  Abraham,  "Elo- 
him is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest "  (xxi  82), 
while  he  says  to  Isaac,  "Yhwh  is  with  thee,"  and 

"  1 1 o  hi  ail  now  the  blessed  of  YnWH  "  (xxvi.  28,  '.'II). 

For  Abimelech  had  at  first  tried  in  vain  to  injure 

Isaac;    hut    later   he    convinced   himself    (lyjo  !fcO) 

that  evidently  (nny)  it  was  the  Yhwh  worshiped  bj 
[saac  that  designedly  protected  and  blessed  the 
latter.     Again,  in  xxi.  20:   "And   Elohim  was  with 

tin-  lad";    for  Ishmael  did  not    belong  to  the  chosen 

line,  concerning    which    God    had    special    plans. 
Yhwh,  howi  ver,  is  always  with  Israel  and  its  heroes 
(xxvi.  8,  28;  xxviii.  15  [xxxii.  10?  18];  xlvi.  4;   K\ 
iii.  12;  Num.  xxiii.  21  .  Deut,  ii.  T;  w.  I  ;  xxxi.  8  28; 
Josh.  i.  5,  9,  IT:  iii.  7;  Judges  ii.  18;  vi.  12,  Pi.    1 

Son     iii.    Ill;    \\i.    IS;   xviii.    1'.'.    11;    .\\.    18;    II  Sam 

vii.  8,  v.  Hi;  I  Kings  i.  87;  II  Kings  xviii.  7).     Par 
ticularly  instructive  i-  Jacob's   vow,  xxviii.  20  it 

Beq.,  "11    Elohim    will    he    with    me  .    .    .    then   shall 

Yhwh  he  my  Elohim."  Adverse  fate  especially  is, 
out  of  i.ai.  euphemistically  ascribed  to  the  general 

Elohim,  the  impersonal  God,  rather  than  to  Yiiwn 
xlii.  28) 

(d)  A- "  Klohim  "  designates  the  universal  ruler  of 

the  world,  that  term  is  used  in  ch.  i.  in  the  story  of 

t  in-  <  nation :  hut  in  order  to  designate  this  Elohim 

as  the  true  God  the  word  "  Ynw  u  "  is  always  added 
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in  the  following  chapters  (ii.,  iii.).  («)  In  so  far  as 
man  feels  himself  dependent  upon  Elohim,  whom 
he  nerds,  the  latter  becomes  his  Elohim.  As  the 
term  "  Elohim  "  includes  the  idea  of  beneficent  power, 
this  relation  becomes,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  of 
the  omnipotent  patron,  and,  on  the  part  of  man, 
thai  of  the  protege,  the  one  who  needs  protection 
and  offers  respect  and  obedience  i  xvii.  7,  xxviii.  22). 
The  same  interpretation  applies  to  "Elohim"  fol 
lowed  by  the  genitive  of  a  person.  (/)  Elohim  is 
the  religious  meeting-ground  between  the  believer 
in  Yhwii  and  persons  of  a  different  faith  (xiv.  22; 
xx.  13;  xxi.  23-;  xxxix.  9;  xli.  16,  25,  28,  32,  38). 
i>  i  "  Elohim  "  is  the  appellation  of  God  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  person  who  is  inclined  toward 
Yhwii.  but  whose  faith  is  not  yet  fully  developed ; 
for  the  one  who  is  on  the  way  to  religion,  as  Melchi- 
zedek  (ch.  xiv.)  and  Abraham's  servant  (eh.  xxiv.  ; 
comp.  Jetliro  in  Exodus  and  Balaam  in  Numbers; 
see  |§  28,  31).  ih)  "Elohim"  represents  Cod  for 
those  whose  moral  perception  has  been  blunted  by 
sin  (iii.  3,  5);  from  the  mouths  of  the  serpent  and 
the  woman  instead  of  "Jahweh"  is  heard  "Elo- 
him"; they  desire  to  change  the  idea  of  a  living 
God,  who  says.  "Thoushalt,"  into  a  blurred  con- 
cept of  an  impersonal  and  indefinite  God.  But  the 
God  who  pronounces  judgment  is  Yhwii  (ch.  ii.,  iii. ; 
on  Cain,  ch.  iv.  ;  in  connection  with  the  Flood,  vi. 
3-8;  the  tower  of  Babel,  xi.  5  et  seq. ;  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  xviii.  19;  Er  and  Onan,  xxxviii.  7,  10). 
(*)  Although  the  personality  of  Elohim  is  indistinct, 
he  yet  is  felt  to  be  a  moral  power  making  moral  de- 
mands. The  moral  obligation  toward  him  is  the 
negative  virtue  of  the  "fear  of  God,"  the  fear  of 
murder  (xx.  11),  unchaatity  (xxxix.  9),  injustice 
(xlii.  18),  and  renunciation  (xxii.  12).  [k)  "  Elo 
him"  also  means  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  and 
hence  may  be  synonymous  with  "mal'ak."  It  may 
also  designate  an  object  of  the  ritual  representing 
or  symbolizing  the  Deity  (xxxv.  2). 

§  19.  "Elohim"  is  more  explicitly  defined  by  the 
article;  "lia-Elohim."  i.e..  "the  Elohim"  or  "of  the 
Elohim."  is  sometimes  used  to  identify  an  "Elohim" 
previously  mentioned  (xvii.  18;  comp.  verse  17; 
xx.  6,  17;  comp.  verse  3).  The  single,  definite, 
previously  mentioned  appearance  of  an  Elohim  is 
called  "ha-Elohim,"  being  as  such  synonymous  with 
"  .Mal'ak  Yhwii  "  iwii  1,  3,  '.).  11,  15),  both  speaking 
for  Yhwii  (verse  16;  comp.  xlviii.  15).  "Ha-Elo- 
him," when  derived  from  "Elohim."  is  a  prepara 
tion  for"  Yhwii  "  ;  when  derived  from  "  Yhwii  "  it  is 
a  weakening  of  the  idea  of  God  (see  £§  31  et  seq.). 
Although  these  examples  do  not  exhaust  the  differ- 
ent uses  of  these  two  names,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  author's  intentions. 

$20.  A  rare  term  for  "God"  is"  El  Shaddai"  (xvii 
1.  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xliii.  13.  xlviii.  13;  "Shad- 
dai"  in  xlix.  25).  The  usual  translation  and  inter- 
pretation, "Almighty,"  is  entirely  unsupported. 
The  term,  when  closely  examined,  means  "the  God 
of  faith."  i.e.,  the  God  who  faithfully  fulfils  His 
promises  Perhaps  it  also  means  a  God  of  love  who 
is  inclined  In  show  abundant  love. 

§  21.  God  asa  personal  being  is  not  only  referred 
to  in  anthropomorphistic  and  anthropopathic  terms, 
but  He  also  appears  to  man  and  speaks  with  him. 


Thus  lie  speaks  with  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Hagar,  Abimeleeh,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Laban.  But  He  appears  only  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  in  different  ways.  An  Elohim  "ap- 
pears" to  Abimeleeh  and  Laban  in  a  dream  at  night 
(xx.  3,  xxxi.  24);  a  mal'ak  Yhwii  appears  to  Hagar 
(xvi.  7  et  seq.),  being  called  in  verse  13  simply 
"  Yhwii."  Yhwii  appears  to  Abram  (xii.  7.  xv.  l); 
in  a  vision  (xii.  1,  7)  apparently  accompanied  by  dark- 
ness, a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  fire;  in  xvii.  Yhwii.  who 
issubsequently  called  "  Elohim  "  i  verses  9.  15,  19),  ap- 
pears, and  then  ascends  ( verse  22) ;  in  xviii.  Ynwn 
appears  in  the  form  of  three  men  who  visit  Abraham, 
but  these  speakasone  Yhwii  in  verses  13. 17,  20,  26, 
and  33,  who  then  leaves,  while  the  two  messengers 
goto  Sodom.  Yaw'H  appears  to  Isaac  on  a  certain 
day  (xxvi.  2),  and  again  that  night  (verse  24).  Jacob 
is  addressed  in  a  dream  by  Yhwii  (xxviii.  12  ,  t  m  g.  . 
In  xxxi.  3  Yhwii  speaks  to  Jacob;  Jacob  says  (verse 
111  that  a  mal'ak  of  Elohim  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream.  In  xxxv.  9  Elohim  again  appears  to  him. 
in  reference  to  the  nocturnal  encounter  with  a  "  man" 
(xxxii.  14  et  seq.),  and  ascends  (xxxv.  13).  In  xlvi.  2 
Elohim  speaks  to  him  in  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Hence,  the  appearance  of  God  means  either  a 
dream-vision,  or  the  appearance  of  a  messenger  sent 
by  God,  who  speaks  in  His  name,  and  may  there- 
fore himself  be  called  "Elohim  of  Yiiwh." 

§  22.  "  Mal'ak  of  God  "  signifies,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fortunate  disposition  of  circumstances  (xxiv.  T. 
40;  comp.  xlviii.  16),  in  which  case  it  is  parallel 
to  "ha-Elohim."  the  divine  guidance  of  human  life; 
more  often,  however,  it  denotes  the  "angi 
(" mal'akim "),  messengers  of  God  in  human  shape 
who  carry  His  behests  to  men  and  who  seem  to  enter 
and  leave  heaven  through  a  gate  (xxviii.  Hi;  e.g., 
"Yiiwii's  messenger"  (xvi.  7,  11;  xxii.  11,  15); 
" Elohim 's messenger"  (xxi.  17;  in  the  plural,  xix. 
1,15;  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  2);  or" lia-Elohim's  messen- 
ger" (xxxi.  11).  The  "man"  who  wrestled  with 
Jacob  likewise  seems  to  have  been  a  mal'ak  i  xxxii. 
25,  29,  31),  and  the  men  whom  Abraham  entertained 
and  who  saved  Lot  were  also  mai'akim  (xviii.,  xix.). 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  disastrous  to 
meet  them  (xvi.  13,  xxxii.  31).  On  this  point,  more 
than  on  any  other,  the  author  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed popular  ideas. 

$}  23.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  I  he  cou- 
ception  of  God  found  in  Genesis  is  throughout  a 
practical,  religious  one.  God  is  treated  exclusively 
with  reference  to  His  dealings  with  the  world  and 
with  man.  and  to  the  interest  that  He  takes  in  man's 
fate  and  behavior.  He  guides,  educates,  and  pun- 
ishes lie  assigns  to  the  first  of  mankind  a  habitation 
in  Eden,  sets  them  a  task,  and  commands  them  not  to 
do  a  certain  thing.  When  they  break  this  com- 
mand He  punishes  them;  but  even  after  that  lb 
cares  for  them.  Although  punishing  the  murderei 
Cain.  He  affords  him  protection;  the  cruelties  and 
unnatural  sins  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood  ai 
His  sorrow  and  anger;  He  humiliates  the  pride  oi 
the  men  who  are  planning  to  build  a  tower  thai 
shall  reach  to  heaven;  He  utterly  destroys  with  fire 
and  brimstone  the  sinful  generation  of  Sodom  and 
( loroorrah.  The  punishments  are  either  the  natural 
consequences   of   sin — the    first  of  mankind    have 
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robbed  the  earth,  which  had  willingly  offered  the 
fruit  of  its  tnes.  hence  it  is  cursed  and  paralyzed,  and 
can  no  longer  give  its  fruil  freely,  so  long  as  Adam  is 
living;  Eve  has  succumbed  to  desire,  hence  she  lias 
become  the  slave  of  desire;  Cain  has  defiled  the  earth 
ii\  murder,  In-nee  he  has  deprived  ii  of  its  strength — 
or  they  corres] 1  exactly  to  the  sins;  i  g    men  build 

a  tower  in   order   to   remain    united,  hence   thej  are 

dispersed  ;  Jacob  wishes  to  rule  bis  brother,  t  here  fore 
lie  must  humiliate  himself  before  that  brother;  be 
deceives,  ami  is  deceived  in  return  ;  he  dresses  up  in 
a  goatskin  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing  fraudulent- 
ly, therefore  he  is  terribly  deceived  and  plunged  in 
sorrow  through  a  goatskin ;  Judah  advises  tin- sale 
of  Joseph  as  a  slave,  therefore  he  himself  is  forced 
to  olfer  himself  as  a  slave. 

God,  "ii  the  other  hand,  is  pleased  with  the  pious, 

with  Enoch  and  Xoali.  and  especially  with  Abra- 
ham's unshakable  faith  i\\.  6);  his  righteousness 
and  justice,  which  he  recommends  to  his  children 
and  household  (xviii.  19);  his  implicit  obedience, 
which  is  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  (xxii. 

1'-'.  Hi,.      For  Abraham's  sake  God   saves   Lot  (xix. 

pi  .  Mioses  Abraham's  son  Isaac  (xxvi.  5),  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children's  children;  protects  them 
through  all  dangers;  prevents  others  from  doing  evil 
to  them  (xii.  IT,  xiv.,  xv.,  xx.  8,  xxvi.,  xxxi  84); 
and  leads  them  in  a  marvelous  manner.     He  gives 

commands  to  men,  and  hinds  them  to  Himself  by 
Covenants  and  promises.  Tiny  are  the  objects  "I 
His  designs,  as  they  are  His  work. 

§24.  The  entire  universe   is   the   work   of   Cod; 
this  proposition  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 

idea  of  C.d  as  found  in  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  whole  Bible  generally.      From   this  arises 

doubtless  the  author's  belief  thai  Qod  created  the 

world   out    of  nothing.      He  does   not    say  how  this 
primal    act     of    creation    was    an     i:, 

The  plished.     In  the  beginning  the  earth 

Creation,      was  a  desolate   watery  chaos    ("tollU 

wa-bohu"),  over  which  the  spirit  of 

Co.i  in led.  and  w  hi.  h  God  divided  into  heaven  and 

earth  and  arranged  and  peopled  in  six  days.  The 
living  beings  are  created  in  an  orderly  sequence,  pro 
ceeding  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the 
incomplete  to  the  complete,  man  being  the  crown, 
in  the  beginning  foul  creates  light  together  with 
time  and  the  day.  The  outer  firmament  separates 
the  waters  above  and  below  it ;  then  when  the  lower 

water-  recede  the  land  appears;    the  earth  produces 

grass  and  trees;  and  plant-  and  animals  are  created, 
eai  1 1  "after  its  kind,"  ami  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  propagating  within  their  kind  in  their  respective 
elements.  Every  organic  being,  therefore,  is  en- 
dowed with  a  nature  of  its  own,  which  the  Creator 
intend-  it  to  keep  by  pairing  only  with  its  own  kind 
The   lights  that  Cod  has  fixed  in  the   firmament 

-i  rve  to  Si  palate  the  day  from  the  night  ;   they  shall 

be  for  "  signs,  periods,  seasons,  and  years,"  and  shall 
give  light  to  the  earth.    The  sun  Is  the  greater  ii  t  hi 

thai  nil.-  the  day  ;  the  moon  is  the  lesser  light,  that 

tide-   1  he    IliLillt 

5S  25.   The  ('lent ion    is.  in    the  judgment  Of   Cod, 

good  in  particular,  and  very  good  in  general,  i.< 
lit  for  life,  commensurate  to  its  purpose,  salutary. 
harmonic,  and   pleasing      The   book  expresses  an 


optimistic  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  world,  a 
lively  veneration  for  Cod's  arrangements  and  the 

peculiar  dignity  Of  each  being  as  determined  by 
Cod.  The  simplicity,  sublimity,  depth,  and  moral 
grandeur  Of  this  Story  of  the  Creation  and  its  superi- 
ority to  every  other  story  dealing  with  the  Bubji  I  I 
are  universally  recognized.   • 

§26.  .Man,  tin'  crown  id'  Creation,  as  a  pair  inclu- 
ding man  and  woman,  has  been  made  in  God's  image. 
Coil     forms    the    first     man.    Adam,    out   of   earth 

("adamah").  This  indicates  his  rela- 
Humanity.  tion  to  it  in  a  manner  that  is  funda 

mental  for  many  later  laws.  Man 
is  a  child  of  the  earth,  from  which  he  has  been 
taken,  and  to  which  he  shall  return.  It  possesses 
for  him  a  certain  moral  grandeur:  he  serves  it; 
it  does  not  serve  him.  lie  must  include  foul's 
creatures  in  the  respect  that  it  demands  in  policial, 
by   not    exploiting    them    for   his   own   selfish    uses. 

Unlawful  robbery  of  its  gifts  (as  in  paradise),  mur- 
der, and  unchastity  anger  it,  paralyze  its  power 
and    delight    in    producing,    and    defile     it.      God 

breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  man, 
whom  He  formed  out  of  earth.  Therefore  thai 
pail  of  him  that  is  contrasted  with  his  corporeal 
nature  or  supplements  it — his  life,  soul,  spirit,  and 
reason — is  not.  as  with  the  animals,  of  earthly  origin. 
existing  in  consequence  of  the  body,  but  isof  divine, 
heavenly  origin.  Man  is  "  toledot"  (ii.  4)  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

The  creation  of  man  also  is  good,  in  the  judgment 
of  Co.l ;  the  book,  therefore,  is  cognizant  of  nothing 
that  is  naturally  evil,  within  man  or  outside  of  him. 
After  God  has  created  man.  Be  say  s:  "It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  make  him  an 
help  meet  for  him"  (ii.  18).  In  order  that  man 
may  convince  himself  that  there  is  no  being  similar 
to  him  among  all  the  creatures  that  have  been  made. 
Cod  brings  all  the  animals  unto  Adam,  that  lie  may 
name  them,  i.e.,  make  (dear  to  himself  their  differ- 
ent characteristics.      Hence  man.  looking  for  a  Ileitis 

like  unto  himself  among  the  animals,  finds  language. 
God  thereupon  creates  woman  out  of  the  rib  of 
man,  who  gladly  recognizes  her  as  bone  of  his  bone 
and  tlesh  of  his  Mesh.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  Ills 
wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  tlesh  " ;  meaning  that 
the  mature  man  may  and  shall  leave  the  paternal 
house,  n  here  he  has  been  merely  a  dependent  mem 
ber  of  the  family,  and,  urged  by  I  he  longing  for  a 
sympathetic  being  that  will  supplement  him,  shall 

live  with  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  found  with 
her  a  family  of  his  own,  w  here  t  he  t  wo  shall  he  com- 
bined in  an  actual   and   a   spiritual    unity.      In    this 

passage  the  rc  I  at  ion  between  man  and  woman  is  ex 

pressed,  and  also  the  nature  of  marriage,  which  is  a 
life  partnership  in  which  one  helps  and  supplements 

the  other.  Procreation  is  not  its  purpose,  but  its 
consequence,  God  has  given  to  man,  as  to  all  living 
beings,  the  faculty  of  multiplying. 

{$  27.  God  gives  to  maii  dominion  over  the  earth 
and   over  all    living   beings.     The   food  of  the  first 

man  consists  solely  of  the  fruits  of  the  field,  that 

Of   the  animals   being   grass  (I    39).      His  occupation 

is  to  cultivate  ami  watch  over  the  Garden  of  Eden 
tii.  15),  the  only  restriction  placed  upon  its  enjoj 
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tnent  being  that  he  shall  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the  Gar- 
.l(ii  of  Eden  men  go  naked  and  know  no  shame; 
this  feeling  is  aroused  only  after  they  have  broken 
God's  command,  and  then  He  makes  them  garments 
of  skins  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

§  28.  All  men  on  earth  are  descended  from  the 
first  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  are  therefore  also  of 
the  image  of  God.  This  statement  expresses  the 
unity  of  the  whole  human  race.  Man  is  a  created 
being,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  all  men  are 
related:  these  doctrines  are  among  the  most  funda- 
mental and  weighty  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  branch  descended  from  Cain,  the  fratricide, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  pair,  is  the  founder  of  civic 
and  nomadic  culture.  The  branch  descended  from 
S  th  develops  along  religious  lines:  from  Elohitn 
(Seth,  iniv.  2">)  through  ha-Elohim  (Enoch,  in  v.  22) 
to  Yawn  (Noah,  iu  vi.  8).  But  punishment  has 
been  made  necessary  on  account  of  Adam's  sin;  the 
human  race  must  be  destroyed  on  account  of  its 
cruelties  and  excesses.  A  new  race  begins  with 
Noah  and  his  sons,  and  God  promises  that  He  will 
neither  curse  the  earth  again,  nor  destroy  all  liv- 
ing beings,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  "seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease "  (viii. 
22 1.  lie  blesses  Noah  and  his  family,  that  they 
may  multiply  and  till  the  earth  and  be  spiritually 
above  the  animals.  He  permits  men  to  cat  meat, 
but  forbids  them  to  eat  blood,  or  meat  with  the 
blood  thereof.  God  will  demand  the  blood  (life)  of 
every  man  or  animal  that  spills  it.  "Whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  " 
(ix.  6).  God  enters  into  a  covenant  with  Noah  and 
his  descendants,  promising  them  that  He  will  not 
again  send  a  general  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  in- 
stituting the  rainbow  as  a  token  thereof  (ch.  ix.). 
The  God  whom  all  the  Noaehkhe  worship  is  Elohiui 
(ix.  1,  7,  8,  12,  16,  17),  Yhwh  being  worshiped  by 
Shemand  liis  descendants.  All  the  peoples  dispersed 
over  the  earth  are  grouped  as  descendant's  of  Shem. 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  genealogy  of  these  peoples 
which  the  author  draws  up  in  ch.  x.  according  to  the 
ethnographic  knowledge  of  his  time,  finds  no  par- 
allel in  its  universality,  which  includes  all  men  in 
one  bond  of  brotherhood.  In  this  way  have  origi- 
nated the  peoples  that  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham. 

§  29.  Tcrah,  the  descendant  of  Shorn  and  Ebcr. 
has  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Abraham,  is  destined 
by  God  for  momentous  events.  He  shall  leave  his 
home;  and  Cod  says  to  him:  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
gn  at  nation,  and  I  will  Mess  thee  and  make  thy  name 
great;    anil   thou  shalt  be  a  blessing : 

Israel's  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee, 
Patriarchs,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee;  and 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed  "  (xii.  2-3).  God  often  repeats  the  prom- 
i-'  thai  Abraham's  descendants  shall  be  as  numerous 
as  the  stars  in  heaven  and  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore 
(xv.  5,  xxii.  17):  that  He  will  make  him  a  father  of 
many  nations,  and  cause  him  to  be  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful; that  kings  and  nations  shall  be  descendants  of 
him  and  Sarah  (xvii.  ").  (1,  16);  that  he  shall  become 
a  -real  people;  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him  (xviii.  is,  xxii.  18):  and  that  his  de- 


scendants shall  receive  the  entire  land  of  Canaan  as 
a  hereditary  possession  (xiii.  14  et  seq.,  xv.  7,  xvii. 
18).  But  before  all  this  comes  to  pass  Israel  shall 
be  sorely  oppressed  for  four  hundred  years  as  serv- 
ants in  a  strange  land,  after  which  they  Shall  go 
out  with  rich  possessions,  and  God  shall  judge  their 
oppressors  (xv.  13  , 1  seq.  i.  In  confirmation  of  these 
promises  God  enters  twice  into  a  covenanl  with 
Abraham:  the  first  time  (xv.  18  et  seq.)  as  an  assur- 
ance that  his  descendants  shall  possess  Canaan; 
and  the  second  time,  before  Isaac's  birth,  as  a  sign 
that  He  will  be  their  God.  In  token  thereof  God 
changes  Abram'sand  Sarai's  names  into  "Abraham" 
and  "  Sarah  "  !D-l3N-Q[n]n3N  ;  ,|")Er[n]-|B>),  combining 
His  own  name  with  theirs,  and  institutes  the  circum- 
cision of  all  the  men  of  Abraham's  household  and  their 
male  descendants  as  an  eternal  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  Himself  and  Abraham.  Abraham  acknowl- 
edges Yhwh  (xiv.22),  buildsaltars  to  Him  (xii.  7.  8; 
xiii.  IS);  calls  upon  His  name  (xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  x.xi.  33); 
shows  an  invincible  faith  in  His  promises,  what- 
ever present  circumstances  may  be;  is  ready  for  the 
greatest  sacrifice;  and  proves  himself,  by  his  human 
virtues — his  helpfulness,  unselfishness,  hospitality, 
humanity,  uprightness,  dignity,  and  love  of  peace — 
worthy  of  divine  guidance. 

§  30.  Of  Abraham's  two  sons  Isbmael  shall  be 
blessed,  and  become  the  father  of  twelve  princes  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  great  people  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  20.  xxi. 
18).  Ishmael  himself  becomes  an  archer,  lives  in  the 
wilderness,  and  marries  an  Egyptian  woman  (xxi, 
20  etseq.).  But  the  one  to  inherit  the  promises  and 
the  land  is  Isaac  (xvii.  21,  xxi.  12),  Sarah's  son. 
Therefore  his  father  chooses  for  him  a  wife  from 
among  his  own  relations  (ch.  xxiv.).  God  renews 
to  him  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  (xxvi.  3,  24). 
Isaac  is  truly  the  son  of  his  great  father,  though  he 
has  a  somewhat  passive  nature.  He  also  builds  an 
altar  to  Yhwh,  and  calls  upon  His  name  (xxvi.  2). 

§  31.  Isaac's  sons  are  twins;  Esau,  the  elder, 
scorns  the  rights  of  the  first-born,  leaving  them  to 
Jacob  (xxv.  34).  Esau  is  a  hunter,  whose  fate  it  is 
to  live  by  the  sword  and  be  subject  to  his  brother, 
though  in  time  be  will  throw  oil'  his  yoke(xxvii.  40). 
He  is  also  called  "Edom,"and  subsequently  lives 
in  the  laud  of  that  name  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Seir.  He  is  loved  by  his  father,  but  Rehekah 
loves  Jacob;  and  when  Esau  marries  a  Canaanite 
woman,  Isaac,  deceived  by  a  trick,  blesses  Jacob, 
who,  before  besets  out  for  Ilaran,  receives  from  his 
father  Abraham's  blessing  also  (xxviii.  4).  Jacob  at- 
tains to  right  relations  with  God  only  after  mistake  s, 
trials,  ami  struggles.  He  knows  Yhwh,  whose  hand 
he  lias  seen  in  his  father's  life  (xxvii.  20) ;  he  n 
nixes  Him  in  the  divine  appearance  <xx\  iii.  16);  but 
he  has  not  experienced  God  in  bis  own  life'.  God  has 
not  yet  become  his  God ;  hence  he  avoids  the  name 
of  Yhwh  so  long  as  lie  is  in  a  strange  country  i  \xx. 
2;  xxxi.  7,  0,  42,  53;  xxxii.  ;i);  but  the  narrator 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  "  Yhwh  "  (xxix.  :S1 :  xxxi.  3; 
XXXViii.  7,  10),  that  name  being  also  known  to  I.aban 

(xxx.  27,  Mil)  and  his  daughters  (xxix.  32  >t  seq.,  xxx. 

24).  Not  until  a  time  eef  dire  distress  deees  Jacob 
find  Yhwh,  who  becomes  for  him  Elohim  when 
the  vow  turns  to  a  prayer.  He  has  overcome'  Elo 
him,  and  himself  receives  another  name  after  hi'  has 
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amended  his  wa  baa  gained  another  God), 

namely,  "Israel,"  <'.<.,  "warrior  of  God."  God 
now  gives  him  the  same  promises  thai  were  given 
to  Abraham  and  Isaac  (xxxv.  11  et  seq.),  and  Jacob 
builds  an  altar  to  God  (" El "),  on  which  be  poms 
a  drink-offering.  Similarly  he  brings  offerings  i"  the 
God  of  his  father  when  he  leaves  Canaan  to  go  with 
his  family  to  Egypt,  God  promising  to  accompany 
him  and  to  lead  his  descendants  back  in  due  time. 
Jacob  finds  the  name  of  Ynwn  again  only  on  his 
death  bed  (xlix.  18). 

§  32.  With  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons  the  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  is  closed;  for  the  seventy  persons 
with  whom  Jacob  enters  Egypt  are  the  origin 
of  the  future  people  of  Israel.  God  does  nol 
appear  to  Jacob's  sons,  nor  dues  he  address  them. 
Joseph  designedly  avoids  1  he  appellation  "  Ynw  n  " 
he  uses  "Elohim"  (xxxix.  9;  xl.  8;  xli.  16,  51,  53; 
xlv.  .">.  9;  xlviii.  9;  1.  25;  "ha-Elohim,"  xli.  25,  28, 
32;  xlii.  18[xliv.  Hi);  xlv.  !t;  and  theMElohim  of 
his  father."  xliii.  23).  The  narrator,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  reason  [or avoiding  the  word  "  Ynwn." 
which  lie  uses  intentionally  (xxxix.  '2.  ?..  5).  Ynwn 
takes  a    secondary   place   in   the  consciousness  of 

Israel  while  in    Kgypt,    but    becomes   all  important 

in  the  theophany  of  the  burning  bush 
The- book  prescribes  no  regulations  for  the  religious 
life.  The  Patriarchs  are  represented  in  their  family 
relations.  Their  historj  is  a  family  history.  The 
relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  brothel  and  sister,  are  displayed  in  pic- 
tures of  typical  truthfulness,  psychologic  delicacy, 
inimitable  grace  and  loveliness,  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  of  edifying  and  instructive  scenes. 

5$  33.  Since  the  ti mi- of  Astruc(175S)  modern  crit- 
icism  has   held    that   (Jem-sis  is  not  a  uniform  work 

by  one-  author,  but  was  combined  by  successive  edi- 

ral  sources  that  are  themselves  parti} 

composite,  and  has  received  its  present  form  onlj 

in  the  course  of  centuries;  its  composition  from  vari- 


ous sources  being  proved  by  its  repetitions,  contradic 
lions,  and  differences  in  conception,  representation, 

and  language.      According   to  this  view,  three  chid 

sources  must  lie  distinguished,  namely,  J,  K.  and  V. 

(1)  .1.    the  Jahvist,    is  so  ealied  because 

Scientific     he  speaks  of  God  as  "Yhwh."    In  his 

Criticism,     work  (chiefly  in  the  primal  history,  eh. 

i.-xi..  as  has  been  asserted  since  Budde) 

several  strata  must  be  distinguished,  J  ..I-.. I  .etc    (2) 

E.  the  Elohist.  is  so  named  because  down  to  Ex.  iii. 

he  calls  God  "Elohim."    A.  redactor  (RJE)  at  an  early 

unbilled  and  fused  J  and  E.  so  that  these  two 
sources  call  not  always  be  definitely  Separated  ;  and 

the  eri lies  therefore  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  tin'  de 
tails  of  this  question.  (8)P,  or  tin'  Priestly  Codex,  is 
so  called  on  account  oft  he  priestly  manner  and  i 

encies  of  the  author,  who  also  calls  Cod  "  Elohim." 
Here  again  several    strata   must    be    distinguished, 

l'\  I'  .  I'  .  etc..  though  i.niy  ]'•  is  found  in  Genesis 
After  another  redactor.  D,  had  combined  Deuteron 
omy  with  JE,  the  work  so  composed  was  united  with 

I'  b\  a  final  redactor,  who  then  enlarged   the  whole 

ih.  sequence  .1.  E.  I),  P  is.  however,  not  gener- 
al!} accepted).     Hence  the  present  Book  of  Genesis 

is  the  work  of  this   last    redactor,  and  was  Compiled 

more  than  ..in-  hundred  years  after  Ezra.     The  w  orks 

of  J.  E,  and  I'  furnished  mat.  rial  for  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch (and  later  books),  on  whose  origin,  scope,  time, 
and  place  of  composition  Bee  Pentateuch. 

As  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  an  ac- 
count   of   all    the    attempts    made    to    separate    the 

sources,  the  analysis  of  only  the  last  commentator, 

namely,  of  Ilolzingcr,  who  has  made  a  special  study 

of  this  question,  will  be  noted.     In  his  "Einleitung 

ziini  llexaleuch  "  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
labors  .if  his  predecessors,  presenting  in  the  "Tabel- 
len "  to  his  work  the  separation  into  sources  laid 
down  by  Dillmann,  Wellhausen.  Kueneii.  Budde, 
and  Cornill.  The  commentary  by  Gunkel  (1901)  is 
not  original  as  regards  the  sources. 


§  34.    Ax  w.Ysis  OF  THE  Sol  Kl  i  s 

"a"  and  "b"  denote  respectively  theflratand  second  half  of  the  verse;  «,  fl,  y.  etc.,  the  smaller  parts:  '      "worked  over";  " 
added  to  a  tetter  means  timt  tin-  matter  contains  elements  belonging  to  RorJorEor  to  tin-  latter  two;  "t"    "and  the  fol- 
lowing Verse  "  or  "  Vers.-" 


p>. 

.1. 

E. 

Redaction,  Secondary  Bounces,  and  Glosses. 

HI.  3. 

J1. 

n.-lh  9ba,15bB?, 
in.  17*.  18  25. 

in.  1  I'.i....  L7. 
18a,  19, 21, 28a. 

J-. 

ll.4ii  gloss  or  11.  In  II.  unit  iii.  ;-n-s  Rg,  |], 
6  transposed,  I7aa*.  amplifications  i  11. 
'.U.S.  in- 14.  l.iab«.  -rn  ii-ej  in  in.  then  iii. 
I5b8,  18b,  20?,  22,  ill..  24. 

Iv.    1*1,   2     IBs 

u.    1-  -,    17b  7, 

iv.  1T.    IllllltJ. 

lT.i.l.i.?.  18  24. 

l\  26. 

v.   1  ;t\  4  19,  80  24*.  25  -'T. 

Ill  v.  M  ;j. 

1'  •-'4'. 

2s  without  is,  30 

vi. '.i  22 

vi.  1  :ia.  4a*. 

■,  i  :. 

vl.  8b,  ;d  -ins  BJl  in  In.  11.  gloss,  ;•  (17*?), 
llif.' 

vll.it.  11.  13  11 

vll.  If..  8b  5.  . 

Mi.  Salt,  7  in*.  16b  transposed,  17a*.  :.".'.  t.« 

1.  in.  :,* 
16b,    12,   17b, 
22tt\» 

S4B?). 

Mil.  la.  ■"                          If.,  13a, 

mii 6a,  2b, 

mil  I  .;.  order o(  t;  (3bR  ?),21aSIU. 

11  111. 

8a 6b  12, 

[81 20, 

Ix.  1  3, 

IV      |s;,.    111. 

i\.  i  TPs,  10b*.  Isi.uj. 

x.  la,  2  7. 20, 22f.,  811. 

V.     IIU.     (8,      i» 

18  15, 
18b.  19, 21. 26- 

.'it; 

U,  to  26,27,  81,82. 

xl.  1-fl. 

XI.  .  .  , 

Genesis 
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p2. 


.xii     ...  41).  .">. 

Kill.  Oaha.   llli.   12abn. 


xvi.  la,  3,  15,  16. 
xvii.  1  27. 


xix.  39. 

xxi.  lb,  2b-5. 

ixili. 

xw.  7   11a.  12-17,  IS,  30, 

26b. 
x.xvi.  34,  35. 


xxviii.  1-9. 

xxix.  24.  28b.  39.  .  .  . 

xxx.   laa  (?),  4a,  (?),  9b?, 


xxxi.  lHaPv'h  (from  ^d-pn 
i'ii  i. 


xxxlii.  18a. 


xxxv.  «a.  9-13a*.  15,  22b-29 

xx.xvi.  6  s  (basis 9-14,  29?). 

40-43. 
xxxvii,  1. 


xll.  36?,  46ab.<.  47  r. 


xii.  M;i.  .  .  .  6-8,  114-30. 

xiii.  If.,5.6b8,7-lla,  12b/3.i:i. 18. 


xlvi.  6f.  's  27?). 

xlvii.  5b,  6a,  7-11,  27b,  28. 

xlvill.  3-6. 

xlix.  la,  2800-32,  :siaab. 

1.  12J. 


xv.  1*  2b,  3b,  4,  6,  :.  9a. 

I2a«  (b?). 
xvi.  lb.  2,  4-s,  11-14. 

xviii.   1-15.  Hi,  20,  21,  . 

33b. 
six.  1-28,  30,38. 

xxi.  la,  2a*.  7,  6b,  33*. 
Xiii.  21  ib/3-24. 

xxiv. 

xxv.  1-4,  5.  lib,  18. 


xxvi.  laab.2ao.3aa,  6,7-14.  16f., 

19-33:  xxv.  21-2lia,  27-34. 
xxvii.  1-4*.  5-10, 14f..  17. 18a,  19?, 

20,  34-27.  3Kb,  29ay6b,   30aa, 

3llb-33.  35-38*  39a,  10,  41-15*. 
xxviii.  10.  13-16  (*?),  19a. 
xxix.    2-14a.   141),    15a?,  36    in 

part.  31-35. 
xxx.    (lno?,  4a??),  3b/3?.   4b? 

1 7b*  ?  I .  II  13,  14-16.  31  ta0.  20b,  ? 

27.  32li/3. 24b,  35  ?.  37.  29  43*. 
xxxi.  lb.  3,  31b.  25,  27   (44b  ?i, 

46,  48,  51,  52.  53a. 
xxxii.  4-14a,  23,  25-29.  33h. 

xxxiii.  1-10*,  lib,  15. 16  V,  17a/5b, 

Isb?. 

xxxiv.  1*.  3a  to  'inn*.  2b  with- 
out  nnw  2^2").  3ahB,  5aayb, 
7a  (b?).  11, 12, 13a**,  19, 25a**. 
26*,  290-31. 


LOa,  11.  xv.  1*.  3a, 2b, 5,  12ai3. 


xx.  1-17. 

xxi.  6a,  8-21,  22-32. 

xxii.  1-13. 14aa?./3b*?).  19. 


Redaction,  Secondary  Sources,  and  Glosses. 


XXXV.  17,  21,  33a. 

xxxvi.  15-19,  31-39. 

xxxvii.  3f.,  12-18,  in  part  21, 23b|S. 
25-27,  28ay,  32*,  33*,  35. 


xxxviii.  1-30  (J1), 
xx.xix.  1*.  2-6a*.  Ta/3-23*. 

xl.    laflb.    3    from  Sn    on,  5h 

(traces),  1403.  15b. 
xii.:  numerous  traces. 

xlii.  2a,  4b.  5.  6  in  part,  7,  11a, 
37,  28  to  vns.  38. 

xliii.  1-13.  15-23&,  24-34. 
xllv,  1-34. 

xlv.  la.  2a.  3ba,  or  2b3,  4b.  5aay. 
7*.  lOaa,  I3f.,  28. 


xlvi.  laa,  28-34. 

xlvll.  14.  5a,  6b,  13-36.  in  part 

27aa*/5, 29-31*. 
xlvill.    2b  18a?),  9b,  10a,  13f., 

trace  in  15b,  17-19,  30  in  pan. 

xlix.  2-27.  33aB. 


1.  1-11*,  14*,  traces  in  18,  21. 


xxvii.  lhSy.  4b.  11-13.  16, 

18b,     19?,    21  33.    28a, 

29aa£,  30afl.  33f.*.  39b. 
xxviii.  llf..  17f„  20-22. 
xxix.  1,  14b.  15a?.  150-3:1. 

25,  36*.  27.  28a,  30. 
xxx.  lafl-8*,   17,   is*,  19, 

31  laa.  30b?,  32ha,23.  24a. 

26?,  28,  traces  in  29  43. 
xxxi.  la,  2,  4-16*.  17,  lsaa, 

19-21a,  22-24,  26. 
xxxii    1-3.  14b-22,  24,  30- 

33a . 
xxxiii.:  traces  in  1-10,  11a, 

13-14,  16?,  17aa?,  I8b?, 

19,  20. 
xxxiv.  1*,  2a  to  iinn*,  in 

3b  nns  D3B»1,  3b0.  4. 

6*.  8*.  9, 10aba|3,  13a**. 

14*,  15aba  (-(-equivalent 

for  b/3),   16-lSa,    20  24, 

25a**b.  27a(a)S,  88,  29a. 
xxxv.  1-5,60.7.  s.  14*,  16, 

lsf.  ?,  311. 


xxxvii.  5a,  6-8a,  9-11,  12- 
18,inpartl9f.,22,23aba, 

24.  28aaSl),  29f„  31.  34. 
36. 

xxxix.:  traces  in  2-5.  0b 

xl.  laa,  2,  3  beginning.  4, 

5a,  6-23*. 
xii.  1-3'.*,  37-45*.  47-57*. 

xlii.  1,  2b.  3.  4a,  6,  in  part 
8  in,  llb-26.  rest  or  28, 
29-37. 

xliii.  14,  23b. 

xlv.  lb,  2bfl.  or  3b...  la, 
5aSl>,  6,  7»,  Sf..  lOa/Syh 
13.  15-18,  31  in  part.  22 
37. 

xlvi.  lb-5a*. 

xlvii.  13.  13-26  in  part. 

xlvill.  1,2a.  s  (a)b,9a,  10b, 

lit.,    I5ab*.    16.    30    In 
part.  211. 


xii.  ARje. 

xiii.  3(.Rje,  14-17Rje.  with  tbe  use  of  cer- 
tain elements  from  J  ?. 

xiv.  verv  late  (narrative  worked  over  bv 
K  ?.-..' 

xv.  9b,  HibR  .-.  in  120  i::'n,  13-16jes.  18b/3y 
(from  "\nio  oni  Rn,  I9-21JES. 

xvi.  '.If. U.IK. 

xvii.  10*. 

xviii.  17-19JES,  22b-33aJs. 

xix.  4*.  9*.  23-26*,  34*. 

xx.  If.*.  18  gloss. 

xxi.  3a*,  33*  (also  transposed),  :urje. 

xxii.  14,  15-18,  JF.s,  aOao,  IIK.1. 

xxiv.  If.*.  61f.* 

xxv.  5,  lib  transposed.  6  redactions!.    In 

xxv.  .IK  is  transposed  bv  R. 
xxv    21*.  25a*  127*.'..  .xxvi.laSy.2a0b,  1".. 

18RJE,  3aS-5Ro. 
xxvii.  33  abbreviated  by  Rje,  36alt.i. 


xxviii.  190  gloss. 

In  xxx.  14b  DP"-,  in  7  sm  rr\sn;  in  10.  12 
ns:-1  rnoc  glosses  bv  It.  v.  is*  (innDB»)i 
traces  of  E  in  29-43 ;  comp.  32f..  35,  39f. 

xxxi.  10-12.  fragments  from  the  Elohistic 
parallel  to  xxx.  32-42.  47  gloss. 

xxxii.  10-13JS?,  23f.*,  25-32*  35  gloss. 

xxxiii.  1-1":  traces  of  E  in  4.  5b,  10;  in  19 

Zy"  »3N  is  a  gloss. 

xxxiv.:  diaskeuasis  in  pan.  especially  LOby, 
13b,  lobS.-ItJK:  lsb.  20  29b. 


xxxv.  10-13  abbreviated  by  R  and  trans- 
posed, 13b  ilittographv  from  14. 

xx.xvi.  1-5.  I!  9-14,  It  based  upon  P.  20-36  R 
120-28  from  .1  ?,  39  from  P  ?.  21b  gloss). 31*. 

In  xxxvii.  2  ipj  mm  source  ?  ShyhRjE  :  12- 
18 adapted  by  Rje  from  .1  and  E. 


xxxix.  in  DTVJOn -)S>  ny-ia  O'lD  -id'Sid.  als 
7aUJE.  glosses:  8b,  lObS,  20ap,  23(a?)b. 


xli.:traeesof  laterdiaskeuasis  (;-is:  yiN  in 
part.. 

xlii.:  in  27i|ic  Rjk.  Traces  of  later  diaskeu- 
asis (j;m:  j-vn,  5,  7.  13,  19,  321. 

xliii.:  diaskeuasis  in  14?. 

xlv.  lor.,  21  in  part,  secondary  reeast. 


xlvi.  laSRjE,  lb-5a*.  secondary  3bP.  5b,  8- 

27Ps(?). 
xlvii.  13-36,   adapted  from  J  and  K,   with 

traces  of  secondary  recast  30ayR. 
xlvnii. 


1.:  traces  in  3.  inf.. 
14.  15  26*. 


xlix.  ORj  or  Rje.  ;--■-!  P'inND  interpola- 
tion, single  Interpolations  to  3-37  do.  18?, 

'.'Mi.  ■isabaR. 

I.  230  secondary,  24b*.  tracesof  thediaskeu- 

;i^l-. 


§  35.  Serious  objection  may  lie  brought  to  this 
analysis  ..I  sources  od  the  following  grounds:  d) 
It  is  unsupported  by  any  externa!  proof  whatever; 
there  is  no  authentic  information  showing  thai  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Genesis  in  particular,  was  compiled 
from  various  sources,    much    less   have   any   such 


sources  been  preserved  in  their  original  form.  (2) 
Hence  the  critics  must  rely  solely  upon  so-called  in- 
ternal evidence.  But  the  subjective  state  of  mind 
with  which  the  tioal  decision  rests  is  unstable  and 

deceptive.  It  is  hazardous  to  apply  modern  cri- 
teria and  rules  of  composition  and  style  to  such  an 
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ancient  and  peculiar  work,  whose  origin  is  entirely 
unknown.  (3)  Even  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  Gen- 
esis lias  been  compiled  from  various 
Objections,  sources,  yet  the  attempt  to  trace  the 
origin  of  each  verse  and  of  each  part 
of  a  verse  will  never  meel  with  Buccess;  the  crit 
Ics  themselves  confess  that  the  process  of  com 
bination  was  a  most  complicated  one.  (4)  If  the 
contradictions  and  repetitions  said  to  be  found  in 
the  book  really  existed,  this  would  not  necessarily 
prove  that  there  had  been  more  than  one  author; 
for  the  literatures  of  the  world  furnish  numerous 
similar  examples.  The  existence  of  such  repetitions 
and  contradictions,  however,  has  never  been  demon- 
strated. 

(5)  The  theory  of  sources  is  at  lust  a  hypothesis 
that  is  not  even  necessary  ;  for  it  is  based  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  dominant  ideas,  tendencies,  and 
plan  of  the  book.  Its  upholders  have  totally  miscon- 
ceived the  theology  of  Genesis;  transforming  the 
interchange  oi  the  name  of  Cod.  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  bonk,  into  an  external  criterion  for  distin- 
guishing the  different  authors.     They  have  not  un- 

derst 1  the  reason  for  the  variation  in  the  use  of 

*1^>'  and  T^in,  which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  uniform 
composition ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  missed  a  sec- 
ond fundamental  idea,  namely,  that  implied  in  the 
dogies  and  their  intimate  relation  in  the  Israel 
it  ie  concept  of  the  family.  In  criticizing  the  unequal 
treatment  <•(  the  various  portions  of  the  material, 
the  theory  misconceives  tie'  diSerent  degrees  of  their 
importance  for  the  author.  Difference  in  treatment 
is  proof,  not  of  different  authors,  but  of  different  sub 
and  "i  the  different  points  of  view  in  one 
author.  (i">>  This  would  also  explain  the  variations 
in  the  language  of  different  passages.  But  criticism 
on  this  point  tuns  in  a  circle,  diversity  of  sources 
being  proved  by  differences  of  language,  and  vice 
I  lii    eparation  into  sources  in  particular 

is  based  i imberless  exegetic  errors,  often  of  the 

most  obvious  kind,  showing  not  only  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  BCOpe  and   spii  it  of  the  1 k,  and  of  its 

mode  of  narration,  but  evenol  the  laws  of  language; 
and  this  separation  is  in  itself  the  greatest  barrier 
to  a  correct  insight  into  the  book,  in  that  it  en- 
courages the  student  to  analyze  difficult  pa-  a  i 
into  i  heir  sources  instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
their  meaning. 

§  36.  Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  how- 
ever, it  can  not   be  denied  that  various  portions  of 

is  palpably  convey  the  impressii f  differenci 

in  origin  and  a  tiding  difference  in  concep 

tion;  but  as  the  impression  that  the  work  gives  of 
having  been  uniformly  planned  in  every  detail  is 
still  stronger,  the  explanation  given  in  ?  2  is  here 
repeated;  namely,  Genesis  has  doI  been  compiled 
from  several  sources  by  one  redactor  or  by  several 

redactors,  but  is  tin-   work   of  one  author,  who   has 
de.l  the  traditions  of  his   people  with  due  rev- 
erence but   independently  and  act ling  to  a  uni- 
form plan.    Genesis  was  not  compiled  from  various 

books. 

§37.  The  historicity  of  the   Book  of  Genesis  N 

more  or  less  denied,  except  by  the  representatives  of 

a  strict  inspiration  theory.    Genesis  recounts  myths 
and   legends.      It   is   generally   admitted    that    the 
V.— 39 


primal  story  is  not  historical  (ch.  i.-xi.l:  but  crit- 
ics vary  in  ascribing  to  the  storii  a  of 
Historical    the  Patriarchs  more  or  less  of  a  his- 
Criticism.     torical   foundation.      For  details  see 
tin-    articles     under    their     respective 
names;  here  only  a  summary  can  be  given: 

(a)  The  story  of  the  Creation  can  not  be  historic- 
ally true,  for  the  reasons  ili  that  there  can  he  no 
human  traditions  of  these  events:  (2)  its  assumption 
of  a  creation  in  six  days,  with  the  sequence  of  events 
as  recounted,  contradicts  the  theories  of  modern 
science  regarding  the  formation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  during  vast  periods  of  time,  especially  that 
of  the  earth,  its  organisms,  and  its  position  in  the 
universe.  The  popular  view  of  Genesis  can  not  be 
reconciled  with  modern  science.  The  story  is  a 
reliuio  scientific  speculation  on  the  origin  of  the 
world,  analogous  to  the  creation-myths  found  among 
many  peoples.  The  similarities  to  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  are  most  numerous  and  most  striking. 
The  extent,  of  its  dependence  on  other  myths,  the 
mode  of  transmission,  and  the  age  and  history  of 
the  tradition  and  its  adaptation  are  still  matters  of 
dispute. 

(b)  The  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (eh.  ii.,  iii.) 
is  a  myth,  invented  in  order  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions of  religion,  philosophy,  and  cultural  history. 
Its  origin  can  not  be  ascertained,  as  no  parallel  to  it 
has  so  far  been  found. 

(c)  The  stories  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  CainiteS  and  Sethites  are  reminiscences  of 
legends,  the  historical  basis  for  which  can  no  longer 
be  ascertained.  Their  historical  truth  is  excluded 
by  the  great  age  assigned  to  the  Sethites.  which  ciin- 
tradictsall  human  experience.  A  parallel  is  found  in 
the  ten  antediluvian  primal  kings  of  Babylonian 
chronology,  where  the  figures  are  considerably 
greater. 

(d)  The  story  of  the  Flood  isa  legend  that  is  found 
among  many  peoples.  It  is  traced  hack  to  a  Baby- 
lonian prototype, still  extant.     It  is  perhaps  founded 

on  reminiscences  of  a  great  seismic  cyclonic  event 
that  actually  occurred,  but  could  have  been  only 
partial,  as  a  general  Hood  of  the  whole  earth,  cover- 
ing even  the  highest  mountains,  is  not  conceivable. 
ie)  The  genealogy  of  peoples  is  a  learned  attempt 
to  determine  genealogically  the  relation  of  peoples 

known  to  the  author,  but  by  no  means  including 
the  entile  human  race;  this  point  of  view  was  cur- 
rent in  antiquity,  although  it  docs  not  correspond 

to  the  actual  facts. 

if)  The  stories  of   the    Patriarchs  arc    national 

I.  gi  nds.      Abraham,    Isaac,  and  Jacob  ami    his  sons 

are  idealized  personifications  of  the  people,  its  tribes, 

and    families;    and    it    can    not    now    be  ascertained 

whether  or  not  these  aiv  based  on  more  or  less 
obscure  reminiscences  of  real  personages.  In  any 
case,  these  legends  furnish  no  historically  definite 
or  even  valuable  information  regarding  the  primal 

history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  The  u  hole  concep- 
tion of  the  descent  of  '   people   from  one  family 

and  one  ancestor  is  unhistorieal ;  for  a  people  origi- 
nates through  the  combination  of  different  families. 

It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  stories  of  the 
Patriarchs  arc  pale  idled  ions  of  mythology  or  na- 
ture mj  ths 
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B.  J. 

Critical  View :     Genesis    forms  part  of    the 

Hexateueh.  As  such  it  is  regarded  by  the  critical 
schools  as  a  composite  work,  containing  data  from  I' 
and  .IE,  the  latter  a  history  which,  itself  a  combina- 
tion of  two  distinct  compilations — one,  northern  or 
Israelitish,  E  ;  the  oilier,  southern  or  Judean,  .1 — tells 
in  detail  anil  in  popular  style  the  story  of  Israel  from 
the  beginning  of  things  to  the  completed  conquest 
of  Canaan.  In  addition  to  these  elements,  some 
independent  material  is  distinguished  from  that 
ascribed  to  the  sources  named;  and  editorial  com- 
ments (R)  and  changes  have  been  separated  in  the 
critical  analysis.  There  is  practical  unanimity 
among  critics  with  regard  to  the  character  of  P  anil 
what  must  I"'  o  isigned  to  him. 

The  P  elements  in  Genesis  consist,  of  a  scries  of 
interconnected  genealogies,  uniform  in  plan,  and 
always  prefaced  by  the  introductory  phrase  "These 
are  the  generations  of."     Connected  with  them  is  a 


scheme  of  Chronology  around  which  a  few  histor- 
ical glosses  are  grouped.  In  fuller  detail  the  stories 
of  Abraham's  covenant  anil  his  purchase  of  a  burial- 
place  at.  Hebron  are  elaborated.  The  accounts  of 
( Ireation  (see  Cosmogony  )  and  of  the  Flood  are  also 
given  fuller  treatment.  It  would  thus 
Elements,  seem  that  P  presupposes  acquaintance 
with  and  the  existence  of  a  history  or 
histories  of  the  Patriarchsand  of  the  times  preci  ding 
theirs.  Pis  thus  a  work  of  a  student  aiming  to 
present  certain  ideas  and  emphasizing  certain  con- 
clusions. He  traces  the  origin  of  Israel  and  his  do 
scendants  as  the  one  family  chosen  from  among  all 
lie  children  of  Adam.  He  lays  particular  stress  on 
tiie  religious  institutions;  e.g.,  the  Sabbath  ordained 
by  God  Himself  at  the  completion  of  the  week  of 
( ireation  :  the  command  to  abstain  from  partaking  of 
blood;  the  covenant  of  circumcision ;  and  the  purity 
of  the  Israelitish  stock  (contrast  Esau's  marriages 
with  Jacob's). 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  P  is  based  on 
J,  his  story  of  Creation  presupposing  the  use  of 
historical  and  traditional  material  collected  in  J. 
On  the  whole,  this  may  be  admitted;  but  it  is  also 
plain  that  for  the  P  account  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Flood  Babylonian  sources  and  information  were 
drawn  upon.  The  theology  of  P  is  of  a  high  order. 
God  is  One;  He  is  supramundane.  Creation  is  a 
transcendental,  free  act  of  the  Absolute  Creator 
(hence  JTO).  In  history  are  revealed  a  divine  plan 
and  purpose.  God  communicates  His  decrees  di- 
rectly without  the  intervention  of  angels  or  dreams, 
and  without  recourse  to  theophanies.  He  is  Elohim 
lor  Noah,  El  Shaddai  for  Abraham,  and  Yiiwii  for 
Israel.  Anthropomorphisms  are  few  and  inoffensive. 
This  theology  reveals  the  convictions  and  reflections 
of  a  late  epoch  in  Israel's  religious  and  historical 
development. 

JE,  after  the  elimination  of  P,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  narrative.  In  the  earlier  chapters  J  all  me 
has  been  incorporated;  E  begins  abruptly  in  Cen. 
xx.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  E  contained  origi- 
nally a  primeval  history  parallel  to  that  now  pre- 
served in  Genesis  from  J.  That  of  the  latter,  as  in- 
corporated in  the  pre-Abrahamic  chapters,  is  not 
consistent  throughout;  especially  do  the  account  of 
the  Flood,  the  fragments  of  a  genealogy  of  Set h, 
and  other  portions  suggest  the  use  of  traditions, 
probably  Babylonian,  which  did  not  originally  form 
part  of  J. 

JE,  as  far  as  Genesis  is  concerned,  must  be  re- 
garded as  compilations  of  stories  which  long  before 
their  reduction  to  written  form  had  been  current 
orally  among  the  people.  Thesestories  in  part  were 
not  of  Canaanitisli-IIebrew  origin.     They  represent 

Semitic  and  perhaps  other  cycles  of 
Legends,      popular  and  religious  tales  ("  Sagen  '') 

which  antedate  the  differentiation  of 
the  Semitic  family  into  Hebrews,  Arabs,  etc.,  or, 
migrating  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  Semitic  groups 
after  their  separation,  came  to  the  Hebrews  from  non- 
Semitic  peoples;  hence  the  traces  of  Babylonian, 
Egyptian.  1'heiiician,  Aramaic,  and  Ishmaeiilish  in- 
lluence.  Some  of  the  narratives  preserve  ancient 
local  traditions,  centered  in  an  ancient  religious  sanc- 
tuary;   others   reflect    the   temper  and   exhibit  the 
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coloring  of  folk-tales,  stories  in  which  the  ris 
development  of  civilization  and  the  transition 
pastoral  to  agricultural  life  are  represented  as  the 
.ili  and  development  of  individuals.  Others, 
again,  personify  and  typify  the  great  migratory 
iiim\  ements  of  i  lans  and  tribi  s,  «  hile  ^i  i  1 1  others  are 
tin-  precipitate  of  great  religious  changi  ..hu- 

man sacrifices  are  supplanted  by  animal  ones).  Tlio 
relations  and  interrelations  of  the  tribes,  septs,  and 
families,  based  upon  racial  kinship  or  geographical 
position,  and  sometimes  expressive  of  racial  and 
tribal  animosities  and  antipathies,  are  also  concreted 
in  individual  events.     In  all  this  there  is  not  the 

test  trace  of  artificiality.    This  pro©  --. 
spontaneous   assertion    of    the    folk  soul    c'Volks- 
"  i.     These  traditions  are  the  spontaneous  crea 
tion  of  popular  interpret  at  ion  of  natural  anil  historical 
sentiments  and  recollections  of  remote  happenings. 
The  historical  and  theological  interpretations  of  life. 
law,  custom,  and  religion  in  its  institutions  have 
among  all  men  at  one  time  taken  this  form.     The 
mythopeic  tendency  and  faculty  are  universal.     Tie- 
ex  plana t  ions  of  names  which  exhibit  signs  of  bi 
the  result  of  intentional  reflection,   aie.  perhaps, 
alone  artificial. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  these 

traditions  were  modified  in  keeping  with  the  altered 

com  lit  ions  and  religious  convictions  of  the  narrators. 

Compiled  at  a  time  when  literary  skill  had  only 

begun  to  assert,  itself,  many  cycles  of  patriarchal 

histories   must   have  been  current    in 

Compila-      written   form   prior  to  the  collections 

tion.         now  distinguished  by  critics  as  E  and 

J.     Criticism   has   to  a  great   extent 

overlooked   the  character  of  both  of  these  sources  as 

compilations.      It  has  been  too  tree  in  looking  upon 

them  as  works  of  a  discriminating  litterateur  and 

historian.     P  may  be  of  this  nature,  hut  not  .1  and  E. 

Hence  any  theory  on   the  literary  method  and  char 

acter  of  either  is  forced  to  admit  so  many  exceptions 

tis   to  vitiate    the   fundamental   assumption.     In   E 

an-   found  traits  (elaborations,  personal  sentiment) 

ascribed  exclusively  to  .1 ;   while  J,  in  turn,  is  not 

free  from  the  idii isyncrasies  ol  E. 

Nor  did  R  (the  editor,  editors,  or  diaskeuasts)  pro- 
ceed met  hanically,  though  the  purely  literary  dis 
section  on  anatomical  lines  affected  hy  the  higher 

criticism  would  lead  i to  believe  he  did.     lie.  to,,. 

had  as,, ni  Be  recast  bis  material  in  the  molds  of 
his  own  religious  convictions.  The  Midrashic 
met  ho,  i  antedates  the  rabbinical  age.  This  injection 
of  life  into  old  traditional  material  unified  the  ,  om 
pilation.  P's  method,  rightly  regarded  as  under 
theological  intent  ion  ("Tendenz"),  was  also  that  of 
R.  Hence  Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  compil 
character  of  its  sources,  the  man}  repetitions  ami 
divergent  versions  of  one  and  the  same  event,  the 

duplications  and   digressions,    makes  on    the   whole 

the  impression  of  a  coherent  work,  aiming  at  the 
presentation  of  a  well-defined  view  of  history,  viz., 
the  selection  of  the  sons  of  Israel  as  tin-  represents 

live  exponents  of  Ynwu's   relations   to   tin-  SOUS  of 

Adam,  a  selection  gradually  brought  about  by  the 

elimination  of  side  lines  descended,  like  Israel,  from 
the  common  progenitor  Adam,  the  line  running  from 
Adam  1,,  Noah — to  Abraham — to  Jacob  =  Israel. 


(  liaptei   xiv.  has  been  held  to  be  a  later  addition. 

unhistorical  and  belonging  to  none  ol  the  souj 
"i,i  the  story  contains  old  historical  material.     The 
information  must  be  based  on  Baby - 
Later  Ad-    Ionian  accounts  (Hommel,  "Alt  [srae 

ditions.  litische  Uebi  rlieferung,"  p.  153,  speaks 
of  an  old  Jerusalem  tradition,  and  Dill- 
tnann.  in  hiscommi  ntary,  of  a  Canaanitish  tradition ; 
set  in.-,  i;  the  literary  style  is  exact,  giving  ac 
curate  chronological  data,  as  would  a  professional 
historian.  The  purpose  of  the  account  is  to  glorify 
Abraham.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  this  chap- 
ter bi  traj  s  the  spirit  of  the  later  Judaism. 

Chapter  slix.,  the  blessing  by  Jacob,  is  also  an 
addition;  but  it  dales  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  of  tin-  Judges  (K.  Eohler,  "Der  Segen 
Jacob's "  i. 

The  theory  that  the  Patriarchs  especially,  and  the 
other  personages  of  Genesis,  represent  old.  astral 
deities,  though  again  advanced  in  a  very  learned 
exposition  by  Shaken  ("Astral  Mythen"),  has  now 
been  g<  oerally  abandoned. 

E  <;.  ii. 

GENEVA:  Capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Same  name;  situated  at  the  southwest  end  of  Lake 
Geneva;  population  (1900)  about  80.000.  of  whom 
1,070  are  Jews,     Jews  lived   there,  as  well  as  in 


-'.  i.:,",  ■■■■!,-    ill    la-lli-VII.    SW  itZITlunit. 
e,|,h.) 

other  towns  along  the  lake,  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1848  those  living  along  Lake 
Geneva,  which  then  belonged  to  Savoy,  were  ac- 
cused  of  poisoning  the  wells:  many  of  them  were 
■  I  and  burned.     In  Geneva,  where  they  lived 

in  a  separate  street,  the  Christian  merchants  fre- 
quently attacked  them,  and  in  MHO  drove  them 
out  of  tin-  eit\.  Thereafter  every  Jew  who  pass,,] 
through  Geneva  had  to  paj  a  toll  of  four  denarii;  a 
pregnant  Jewess, eight  denarii  A  legendary  report 
sa.\  s  that  in  1582,  German  Jews  proposed  to  the 
aut boi iii's  of  Qeni  a  to  allow  them  to  come  in 
d umbers  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  and  build  an  entire 
city  in  tin-  vicinity  of  St.  Victor,  for  which  privi- 
lege   1 1 1 1 ■  >    Offered    to    pa\   a   considerable   tribute   as 

well  as  to  perform  military  service     In  1682  Nicolas 
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Ant. .inc.  a  young  Protestant  pastor  who  had  been 
converted  to  Judaism,  was  publicly  burned. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Geneva  community 
begins  with  the  year  1783,  when  a  number  of  Lor- 
raine Jews  settled  in  the  suburb  Carouge,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  until  he  ceded 
it  to  Geneva  in  1816.  Under  French  domination 
several  Jews  settled  in  Geneva,  enjoying  com- 
plete freedom  until  1*15,  when  French  rule  ceased. 
The  law  of  Nov.  14,  1816,  forbade  theirowning  laud 
in  the  canton.  Not  until  1841  did  they  again  receive 
civic  equality.  In  1843  the  first  Jews  were  natural- 
ized, and  were  granted  full  religious  liberty.  For 
several  decades  the  few  Jews  who  lived  in  Geneva 
worshiped  in  Carouge,  where  the  old  synagogue 
still  exists.  In  1857  the  law  of  Nov.  14,  1816, 
was  repealed,  and  all  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Carouge 
were,  without  charge,  enfranchised.  The  Jews  in 
Geneva,  numbering  about  200,  thereupon  proceeded 
to  build  a  temple  on  a  piece  of  land  given  them  by 
the  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  in  1859.  and 
in  the  same  year  Joseph  Wertheimer,  a  pupil  of 
the  rabbinical  school  of  Metz,  was  chosen  rabbi. 
The  old  cemetery  at  Carouge  has  been  extended  by 
the  community. 

Several  Jews  have  been,  and  are,  professors  at  the 
Geneva  University,  among  them  being  the  rabbi 
Joseph  Wertheimer  and  M.  Schiff.  The  Jews  of 
Geneva  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  clock-making  in- 
dustry and  in  commerce. 

Bibliography:  Ulrich.  SanvmJung  JUdischt  r  Qeschiehten  in 
tli  r  SehWi  iz,  p.  228.  Basel,  1780;  uriitz,  Qesch.  vii.  3S7 :  Josi, 
New  ii  Gesch.  ii.  37. 
D.  M.   K. 

GENIZAH  (lit.  "hiding"  or  "hiding-place"): 
The  storeroom  or  depository  in  a  synagogue;  a 
cemetery  in  which  worn-out  and  heretical  or  dis- 
graced Hebrew  books  or  papers  tire  placed.  A  geni- 
zah serves  therefore  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
serving good  things  from  harm  and  bad  things  from 
harming.  Shab.  115a  directs  that  holy  writings  in 
other  than  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  require 
"genizah,"  that  is,  preservation.  In  Pes.  118b  "bet 
genizah  "  =  "  treasury. "  In  Pes.  56a  Hezekiah  hides 
("ganaz")a  medical  work;  in  Shab.  115a  R.  Gama- 
liel orders  that  the  Targum  to  Job  should  be  bidden 
i  ■•  j  igganez  ")  under  the  "  nidbak  "  (layer  of  stones). 
In  Shab.  80b  the  sages  sought,  to  hide  ("  lignoz  ")  as 
heretical  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  Shab.  13b  in  regard  to  tin- 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  Pes.  03  in  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Genealogies. 

In  medieval  times  such  Hebrew  scraps  and  papers 
as  were  relegated  to  the  genizah  were  known  as 
"shemot"  (names),  because  their  sanctity  and  con- 
sequent claim  to  preservation  were  held  to  depend 
on  their  containing  the  " names "  of  God.  In  addi- 
tion to  papers,  articles  connected  with  the  ritual, 
such  as  zi/it,  lulabim,  and  sprigs  of  myrtle,  are  sim- 
ilarly stored  (comp.  Shab.  63;  Yoma  16,  as  to  the 
stones  of  the  altar) 

The  discovery  by  Solomon  Sc  hechtcr.  on  May  13, 
1896,  of  a  fragment  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  drew  so  much  attention  to  the  genizah 
whence  it  (ante  that  the  term  "genizah"  is  now  ap- 
plied  almost    exclusively  to   the  hoard  at  the  old 


synagogue  of  Fostat  near  Cairo.  This  was  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  until  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Chosroes  in  616,  when  it  became  a 
The  Cairo  synagogue.  To  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
Genizah.  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  appeared 
"  very  ancient."  Simon  van  Geldern 
(c.  1750),  Heine's  ancestor,  tells  in  his  diary  how 
much  impressed  he  was  by  the  wealth  of  possi- 
bility that  lay  hidden  amid  the  rubbish  of  the  geni- 
zot  there.  In  1864  Jacob  Satir  visited  it,  and  his 
"  Kben  Sappir"  describes  how  he  spent  two  days 
ferreting  among  the  ancient  books  and  leaves  till  the 
dust  and  ashes  sickened  him  of  the  task;  but  "who 
knows  what  may  yet  be  beneath  1 "  In  1888  E.  N. 
Adler  visited  the  synagogue,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
seeing  more  than  a  recess  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  wall  containing  the  scroll  of  Ezra  and  a  few 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  He  was  informed  that 
all  shemot  were  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at 
Basatin.  Shortly  afterward  the  synagogue  was  re- 
paired by  the  Caireue  community,  and  during  its 
renovation  the  old  receptacle  seems  to  have  been  re- 
discovered. It  is  a  secret  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  east  end,  and  is  approached  from  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  gallery  by  climbing  a  ladder  and 
entering  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

When  Sayce  visited  the  synagogue  many  of  the 
contents  of  the  genizah  had  been  thrown  out  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  through  a  part  of  which  a 
road  was  subsequently  cut.  This  would  account  for 
the  evident  exposure  to  dampness  which  some  of 
the  oldest  fragments  have  undergone  and  for  their 
earthy  odor.  Sayce  acquired  many  fragments  from 
the  caretakers  of  the  synagogue,  which  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Other  libraries  and  collectors, 
especially  Archduke  Rainer,  made  similar  acquisi- 
tions. E.  N.  Adler  revisited  the  synagogue  on  Jan. 
3,  1896,  under  the  escort  of  the  chief  rabbi,  Rafai'l  ben 
Shimon  ha-Kohen,  and  was  allowed  to  take  away  with 
him  a  sack  containing  all  the  parchment  and  paper 
fragments  they  had  been  able  to  gather  in  about  four 
hours.  Some  of  these  t  timed  out  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  were  published  shortly  afterward.  It 
was  the  identification  of  a  Ben  Sira  text  among  the 
Bodleian  fragments  in  May  of  that  year  which  in- 
duced Schechter  to  proceed  to  Cairo  in  the  au- 
tumn and  bring  back  with  him  practi- 
Taylor-  tally  the  entire  written  contents  of  the 
Schechter  genizah.  These  now  constitute  the 
Collection,  bulk  of  the  Taylor-Schechter  collec- 
tion at  the  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary. About  the  same  time -Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs, 
Gibson,  two  learned  sisters,  known  by  their  discov- 
eries in  the  Mount  Sinai  Monastery,  visited  Cairo, 
and  returned  to  Cambridge,  England,  with  a  large 
number  of  fragments,  which  they  placed  at  Professor 
Schechter's disposal  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 
Visits  to  the  genizah  in  October,  1898,  April,  1901, 
and  February.  1903,  merely  brought  to  light  printed 
matter;  but  if  this  be  found  to  include  title-pages 
and  colophons,  some  of  it  may  prove  to  have  bibli- 
ographical value.  Cyrus  Adler  of  Washington  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Cairo  in  the  year  1891  secured  about 
fort}'  pieces  from  a  dealer;  doubtless  large  quan- 
tities of  fragments  from  the  same  genizah  remain  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  in  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  else- 
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where;  and  an  aally  brought    t"   Europe 

and  to  America  and  offered  for  sale.     Among  the 
various  buyers  bom  the  dealers  may  lie  mentioned 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs  Gibson  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Neu 
kimr,  the  late  Professoi  Kaufmann  of  Budapest,  the 
trustees  of  the  British  M  i»  um,  Dr  Gasti  r,  Pn   ■ 
Gottheil  of  Columbia  University,  Judge  Sulzberger 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Amram,  also  o(   Philadelphia, 
and  E.  N.  Adler. 

Most  ancient  syna  I  id  genizot.     That  of 

Feodosia  in  the  Crimea  is  an  alcove  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  ark,  approachable  from  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  a  hole  so  small  as  only  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  a  very  small  boy.     Search 
there  proved  fruitless,  asit  had  been  cleared  a  genera- 
tion   previously   by    Firkovitch.     At 
Other        Bokhara   the  genizah  is  in  the  roof, 
Genizot.     but  disused  copies  of  scrolls  of  the  Lav 
are  walled  up  by  stucco  in  arched  al- 
coves surrounding  the  interior  of  the  building.     At 
Teheran  it    is    in  an  underground  cellar,  so  damp 
tiiat   papers  turn  to  pulp  in  a  few  weeks;  a  ketu- 
bah   or  two  were  all  that  resulted   from  a  search  in 
1896.     La  a  secret  chamber  in  the  eaves  of  the  rooi 
of  line  of  the  (impels  of  the  ancient  synagogue  ai 

Aleppo  (4th  cent  '.I  is  the  genizah  of  that  famous 
city.  In  1898  this  was  as  full  of  dust  as  the  one  at 
Cairo,  but  it  is  much  less  interesting  and  ancient. 
Its  contents  are  periodically  removed,  and  are  taken 
solemnly  to  the  Jewish  cemetery.  Their  burial  is 
locally  supposed  to  induce  a  downfall  of  rain.     At 

Rustchuk  burials  of  "shemot"  take  place- every  ten 
Mais,  when  a  Sermon  is  delivered,  followed  by  a 
banquet,  and  the  right  of  burying  each  sack  is  Bold 
as  a  "  mi/. wall  ";  one  month  later  a  stone  is  laid  ovi  i 
the  place  of  burial,  and  inscribed   as  the  genizah  of 

the  year  in  question. 

In  Prague  the  genizah  is  also  in  the  roof,  over  the 
historic  banner  which  records  tie-  bravery  of  the 
Bohemian  Jews.     The  genizah  is  protected  fn. ni  the 

designs  of  the  desecrator  or  collector  by  a  legend, 
devoutly  believed,  that  it  is  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  a  "  golem." 

In   the  (nil  nt  generally,   shemot  are  from  time 
to  time  deposited  temporarily  in  some  comer  or  cup- 
board <»f  the  synagogue,  often  below 
Practise  in  the  ark  or  "almemar."     When  the  col- 
Che  Orient,  lection  grows  too  big,  or  when  some 

special     OCCasi irises,     such     as    a 

drought,  the  papers  are  solemnly  gathered  up  and 
ried  off  to  the  "bet  hay  vim  "  and  buried  there  with 
some  ceremony.     With  this  custom  isassoi  iated  the 
far  older  practi  e  of  burying  a  great  or  good  man 

with  a  "  sel'er  "  which  has  become  "  pa -ul  "  I  unlit  for 

use  through  illegibility  or  old  agi        ti    Moroo 

's.  in  Turkey,  and  even  in  Egypt,  SUI  b  | 

Interments  continually  occur,  and  not  the  hast  im- 
portant pari  of  the  Taylor  S.  hechti  i  t  olli  ctioi 
come  from  the  graveyard. 

It  was  reported  1 1898)  thai  the  genizah  at  Rosi  tta 
had  been  transported  from  the  cemetery  there  and 
reburied  at  Alexandria  by  a  pious  Jew,  the  last  of 
the  community  to  leave  the  Delta  city.     The  spade 
work  of  anight  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  seme 

interesting  material — aiiearU  "RIP,"  a  <  retail  ke- 
tubah,   and   part  of  a  Nahmanides   printed  in    Tor 


tugal.  The  contents  of  all  these  genizot  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  some,  indeed,  of  en- 
trancing interest.  Autographs  oi  Saadia  and  Mai- 
monides,  of  resh  gola  and  nagid,  ofgaon  and  here- 
tic, the  last  mentioned  sometimes  recalcitrant  and 
sometimes  apologetic,  an  constantly  to  be  met  with. 
A  vivid  description  of  such  contents  is  given  by 

Schechter  in  his  "  Board  of  Hebrew  .Manuscripts" — 

an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  "Times  "  (Lon- 
don) of  Aug.  3,  1891 

Bibliography :  Kaofmann,  Heine's  Ahm  nmai.  Breslau, 
l-:«>;  Idem, In  Ha-Shlloah,  u..  189!  ;  Jacob  SaOr.  Eben  n<i/i- 
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E.  N.   A 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF.— Biblical  Data: 
A  lake  which  takes  its  name  ("  Gennesaret  "  or  "  Gen- 
nesar";  1  Man'.  xi.iiT;  Luke  v.  1;  and  in  Josephus) 

from  the  small  fruitful  plain  which  lies  on  its  west- 
ern side  (Matt.  xiv.  84;  .Mark  vi.  53),  the  present 
Al-Ghuwair.  It  was  also  called  the  "Sea  of  Gali- 
lee" (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  comp.  John  vi.  1). 
In  the  Old  Testament  its  name  is"  Vain  Kinnereth  " 
(or  "  Kinncroth  "  ;  Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
27).  The  lake  is  traversed  by  the  .Ionian,  and  is 
situated  in  a  deep  depression,  its  surface  being  682 
feet  below  sea  level.  It  is  20  kilometers  long  and 
about  9  kilometers  wide,  with  which  the  statements 
of  Josephus  I  140  Stades  long,  40  wide)  nearly  agr<  e 

Its  greatest  known  depth  is  141  feet.  It  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  edible  fish.  At  the  time  of  the  <  Sospi  Is 
and  of  Josephus  it  was  covered  with  countless  tish- 

ing-boats  and  ships,  which  at  times  were  in  serious 
danger  on  account  of  the  violent  winds  to  which 
the  lake  was  subject.  The  surrounding  mountains 
closel]  invested  it,  though  opening  in  some  places. 
in  one  to  admit  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  in  another  the  plain  of  Hatihah,  on 
the  northern  side.  On  its  western  shore  was  the 
beautifully  situated  Tiberias,  afterward  a  principal 
seat  of  Jewish  learning.  At  that  time  then' was  a 
chain  of  villages  and  towns  around  the  lake,  though 

now  Only  a  few  ruins  are  to  be  seen 

e.  o    a.  F.  Bu. 

In   Rabbinical    Literature:      The     Biblical 

" Kinneret "  or  " Kinnerot "  is  rendered  in  the  Tar- 

giimiin   of    Pseudo-Jonathan    (Num.    \\iv     111   and 

I  ithan  (Josh.  xi.  2)  by  "the  Sea  of  Genusar" 
("Yannnu  di-Genusar ").     The  same  appellation  is 

ti  ally  met   with  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 

where  the  lake  is  also  called  "  the  Sea  of  Tiberias " 
(Gen.  R,  scviii.  22),  and  is  referred  to  as  abounding 
with  fish.  The  Lake  of  Gennesaret  having  fallen  to 
the  lol  of  Naphtali  Joshua  imposed  on  that  tribe  the 

obligation  of  letting  every  one  fish  there  with  a  fish- 
ing rod  who  so  desired  (B   K    81a)      The  fish  of  Gen- 

nesarel  differed  in  tast<  from  those  of  tl thei  lakes 

in  Palestine  (Gen  I;  iii.).  The  valley  washed  by  the 
lake  i-  called  "the  vallej  of  Gennesaret"  ("bik'at 
Genusar"),  and  is  renowned  for  its  fertility.  Hence 
the  words  "God's  blessing  "  (Deut  \  \  \iii.  23)  arc  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  the  valley  of  Gennesaret  i  Si f re. 
Num.  855;  folk.,  Num.962).     "Win  are  therein. 
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fruits  of  Genusar  at  Jerusalem?  "  asks  R.  Abin.  "It 
is  in  order  that  people  may  nol  say  that  we  go  to 

Jerusalem  only  for  the  sake  of  those  fruits" (Pes. 
8b).  The  fertility  of  the  valley  is,  according  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  origin  of  both  the  Biblical  and 
the  Talmudic  names:  it  is  called  "Kinneret"  be- 
cause its  fruit  is  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  a  harp 
("kinnor";  Meg.  6a);  aud  "Genusar"  because  it  is 
"the  gardens  of  princes"  ("ganne  sar";  Gen.  P.. 
xcviii.  22). 

Kinneret  was  one  of  the  five  fortified  cities  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Naphtali(Josh.  xix.  3.5).  It  is  men- 
tioned after  Rakkath,  which  is  identified  in  the  Tal- 
mud with  Tiberias  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  1).  Genusar  as  an 
inhabited  place  is  also  mentioned  in  Yer.  Ma'as.  i.  2 
and  in  Tosef. ,  Kelim,  B.  B.  v.  6;  but,  as  it  appears 
from  another  Talmudic  passage,  the  ancient  town 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  Talmudic  times,  and 
the  name  "Genusar"  was  applied  to  the  forts  Bet- 
Yerah  and  Sinnabri,  which  had  protected  it:  on  ac- 
count of  this  the  plural  "  Kinnerot "  is  met  with 
(Yer.  Meg.  i.  1;  Gen.  R.  I.e.). 

Bibuooraphv:  A.  Kohut,  Aruch,  s.v.  -idjj  ;  Neubauer,  (/'.  T. 
pp.  S>,  45,  215-216. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

GENOA  (rOU'J):  An  important  Italian  seaport 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  also  a  former  republic  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  very  probable  that  even  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  Jews  from 
Rome  settled  in  Genoa  and  took  part  in  its  com- 
merce. The  first  authentic  record  of  Jews  in  Genoa, 
however,  is  contained  in  two  letters  of  the  emperor 
Theodoric  (fifth  century)  given  by  Cassiodorus,  and 
referring  to  a  synagogue  and  to  previous  grants. 
The  Jews  in  Genoa  suffered,  although  not  as  much 
as  their  coreligionists  in  northern  lands,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  found  the  large  seaport  a 
convenient  gathering-place.  In  1134  a  special  tax 
was  levied  upon  the  Genoese  Jews  to  provide  oil 
for  the  altars  of  Christian  churches.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  were  either  driven  out  or  else  emigrated 
voluntarily  in  consequence  of  organized  persecu- 
tions.    Benjamin   of  Tudela,  who  passed  through 

Genoa  about  1165,  found  only  two 
Middle  .lews  residing  there.  It  is  certain  that. 
Ages.         later,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  remain 

longer  than  three  days  in  Genoa.  This 
prohibition  still  existed  in  1492.  At  that  time  many 
exiles  from  Spain  landed  at  the  port  and  begged  per- 
mission to  stay  long  enough  to  repair  their  ships, 
which  had  suffered  heavy  damage,  and  to  recuperate 
from  the  voyage.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  pre 
senteda  pitiful  appearance.  "And  while  they  were 
making  their  preparations  to  journey  farther,  win- 
ter ,  ame  on,  and  many  died  on  the  wharves."  Such 
was  the  account  given  by  Eartolomeo  Senarega, 
seen  tar)  to  the  republic,  and  his  report  confirms 
a  description  given  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen  in  his 
'"Emekha-Baka"  (ed.  Letteris,  p.  85).  The  Gen- 
oese doubtless  felt  pity  for  the  persecuted  exiles, 

but    commercial   jealousy  and   religious   fanaticism, 

increased  by  the  sermons  of  Bernardino  da  Peltre, 
causi  d  the  repeal  of  the  permission  for  a  temporary 
stay  in  the  harbor,  which  had  been  obtained  with 
such  difficulty  in  1492,  In  the  hope  of  convert- 
ing them  the  Jews  were  later  granted  shelter  and 


support  again,  but  only  one  single  ease  of  conver- 
sion resulted.  Twenty-one  of  the  families  which 
landed  in  Genoa  wen'  allowed  to  settle  in  I-'enaia. 

The  number  of  Jews  that  came  to  Genoa  in- 
creased with  the  spread  of  persecutions  in  Portugal, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
speeial  office  was  established  in  Genoa,  "Ufficio  per 
gli  Ebni."  The  wearing  of  a  badge  was  ordered,  and 
the  prohibition  to  reside  in  Genoa  was  renewed  under 
penalty  of  a  large  fine,  of  imprisonment,  and  even 
of  being  sold  into  slavery.  Only  wholesale  mer- 
chants and  physicians  holding  papal  permits  were 
exempt  from  these  acts  of  oppression,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  even  them  from  settling 
in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  petitions  for  permission 
to  settle  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  in 
1550  a  number  of  Jews  obtained  the  right  of  free 
residence  and  of  free  commerce  for  several  years; 
(Mil  the  wealing  of  the  badge  and  the  seclusion  in 
a  ghetto  were  abolished.  Such  privileges  were  re- 
newed in  1578,  1582,  and  1586,  but  only  for  a  few 
years.  In  1587  the  wearing  of  the  yellow  badge 
was  restored,  but  at  the  petition  of  the  Jews  again 
abolished. 

The  combined  hostility  of  the  clergy  aud  of  the  In- 
quisition brought  about  a  new  decree  of  banishment 
Jan.  8,  1598;  but  individual  Jews  still 
Banished    remained  in  the  city.    They  were  coin- 
in   1598.      pelled  to  wear  the  Jewish  badge,  but 
by  paying  a  certain  sum  could  buy 
the  privilege  of  discarding  it.     Commercial  consid- 
erations in  general   demanded  a  milder  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  and  iu  the'  free  harbor  law  of  1648  and 
1658  the  Jews  were  again  recognized,  and  special 
regulations  were  made  for  importing  their  goods. 
The  Inquisition  considered  this  treatment   too  le- 
nient, and  called  forth  a  similar  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome.     Although  the  repub- 
lic at  first  refused  to  listen  to  these  complaints,  it 
was  nevertheless  compelled  in  1659  to  make  new  and 
oppressive   regulations  concerning   the  Jews,   and 
their  right  of  residence  was  limited  to  ten  years. 
The  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal  were  glad  to  be 
received  anywhere  under  any  conditions,  and  hence 
new  arrivals  submitted  to  the  new  regulations.  Land 
for  a  ghetto  was  granted  in  1660,  and 
The  there    a   synagogue  was  built.      The 

Ghetto.  ghetto  had  two  iron  gates,  which  re- 
mained closed  from  sunset  until  morn- 
ing. The  number  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  amounted 
to  about  700;  among  them  were  many  prosperous 
merchants,  who,  owing  to  thy  importance  of  their 
business,  received  better  treatment  and  were  allowed 
lo  live  outside  the  ghetto.  All  Jews,  however,  were 
obliged  to  attend  Christian  sermons  during  Lent, 
a  compulsion  which  was  felt  to  be  the  deepest  hu- 
miliation; on  these  occasions,  besides  being  reviled 
by  the-  preacher,  they  met  with  insults  and  even 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  mob. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  (1669)  an  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  the  .bus  out  again,  under  all  sorts  of 
pretexts.  The  Senate  opposed  this,  and  in  1674  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  the  right  of  residence  for  ten 

years  more,  under  a  new  charter  and  in  a  different 
put  of  the  city.  But  the  rules  were  too  severe,  and 
especially  the  attendance  at  the  sermons  was  felt  to 
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be  so  degrading  that  the  Jews  rebelled,  and  in  1679 
were  all  driven  from  the  city.  As  before,  Jews  were 
later  allowed  in  settle  there  again  singly  and  onlj 
for  a  limited  time  Even  that  privilege  was  abol- 
ished by  a  decree  oi  banishment  in  1752.    How* 

affected  by  the  decree ;  the  rich 
remained  and  were  even  favorably  regarded  on  ac 
count  of  their  acknowledged  importance  for  the 
commerce  of  the  republic.    Through  their  influence 

.  charter  was  drawn  up  in  17">'3  upon  fairly  lib- 
eral terms,  and  the  opposition  of  Pope  Benedict 
NIV.  remained  without  effect.  The  Senateat  that 
time  was  very  friendly  to  the  Jews;  it  recognized  the 
advanta  ■•■  -  they  might  bring  to  the  city,  the  more 

-  ii  saw  with  regret  how  the  neighboring  port 
of  Li  ghorn,  where  Jewsenjoyed  the  most  extensive 
liberties,  was  flourishing  and  injuring  the  commerce 
of  Qenoa.  The  Jews,  however,  had  recognized  the 
Indecisive  natureof  this  favor  and  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Genoa.     Not  until  toward  the  end  of  the 

eenth  century  did  they  establish  large  commer- 
cial houses  there.  Their  legal  status  remained  pre- 
carious and  rested  upon  the  personal  tolerance  of  the 
mercantile  class,  not,  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  law; 
and  it  was  not  until  1848,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  promulgated,  that  the 
Jews  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  there 

Still  exists  among  tin1  population  a   feeling  of  ani 

mosity  against  them,  which  is  due  to  clerical  leaning. 

Since  1848  the  community  has  steadily 

Emanci-     increased;  in  1901  it  numbered  about 

pation.  l.uoo  souls.  The  Jews  have  taken 
a  Lit  u ■•  slian-  in  the  flourishing  com 
mm  c  of  ( li'iioa,  while  the  commerce  of  Leghorn  lias 
almost  ceased,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  Jewish 
community  has  emigrated  to  the  former  city.  In 
lequence  of  this  influx  from  Leghorn  the  ritual 
of  the  Sephardim  has  been  introduced  into  the  only 
synagogue  of  Genoa.    The  community  possesses  a 

school  for  religious  instruction,  a  g 1  library,  and 

a  very  good  charitable  organization,  There  is  little 
to  be  said  concerning  the  scholars  and  rabbis  who 

lived  and  labored  in  G a,  for  their  number  was 

small  and  their  existence  precarious.  Judah  Abra- 
vanel  i  Leo  Hebrteus)  practised  medicine  there.  The 
historian  Joseph  ba-Kohen  lived  then-  with  his  par 
ents  and  family  from  1501  until  1547,  when  he  was 
exiled  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  his  patients. 
Two  rabbis  are  mentioned  as  residing  in  the  city  in 
1680,  Ahiiiir  Abba  Mari  and  Abraham  Zarfaii.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Felit  e  Pinzi 
was  the  rabbi  of  the  community;  since  his  death  the 
post  has  been  \  acant, 

In  1516  the  " Psalterium  Octaplum  "  was  printed 
In  Genoa  at  thepressof  Nicolaus  Giustiniani;  this 
Is  celebrated  because  it  contains  the  history  of  Co 
lumbus'  discovery  of  America  in  the  scholia  to 
Psalm  six. 

Bibliography  :  Mansa'ol  ol  Benjamin  ol  Tudela  :  Joseph  na- 
Kniieii.  'Emelf  ha  Baka,  paeslm;  m.  Stagllero,  Dealt  Ehrei 
H  Qenoa,  in  Qtornal*  LUnuittco  di Archenlngia,  Storia e 
11:11,  .ti/ 1.  1878;  Perreau,  InVamilU)  Israelttteo,  1881,  xmx. 
on  Oh*  rabbis  Bee  Blortara,  Indice,  fl.v.;  on  the  Psalfet 
LuzzattO,  Oheb  Uer,  Appendix;  stelnsehncliler.  Cat.  ilmll. 

i 
D.  I.    E. 

GENTILE:  A  word  of  Latin  origin  (from 
"gens " ;  " gentilis "),  designating  a  people  not  Jew- 


ish,   commonly    applied     to    QOD-Jews.       The    term 

is  said  (but  falsely  so)  to  imply  inferiority  and  to 
express  contempt.     If  used  at  all  byjewsof  modern 

times — many  of  them  avoiding  it  altogether,  pre- 
ferring to  speak  of  "non-Jews"-  this  construction 
of  its  implications  must  certainly  be  abandoned  as 
contrary  to  truth.     The  word  "  Gentile  "  corresponds 

to  the  late  Hebrew  "goi,"  a  sy lym  for  "nokri,-" 

signifying  "stranger,"  "non-Jew."  In  the  Hebrew 
ol  the  Bible  " goi "  and  its  plural  "goyyim"  origi- 
nally meant  "nation."  and  were  applied   both  to 

Israelites  and  to i  Israelites  (Gen.  .xii.  2,  xvii.  20; 

Ex.  xiii.  :s.  \\\ii.  10;  Dent.  iv.  7;  viii.  9,  14;  Num. 
xiv.  12;  Isa.  i.  4.  Ix.  22;  Jer.  vii.  28).  "Goi"  and 
yim,"  however,  are  employed  in  many  pas- 
sages lo  designate  nations  that  are  politically  dis- 
tinct from  Israel  (Kent.  xv.  6;  xxviii.  12,  oil;  Josh, 
xxiii.  4).  From  this  use  is  derived  the  meaning 
"stranger"  (Deut.  xxix.  24;  comp.  II  Chron.  \i  :i'.' 
="'amme  ha-'are?").    As  the  non-Israelite  and  the 

nokri   were    "heathens,"    "goi"    came 

Meaning      to  denote  a  "heathen,"  like  the  later 

of  the       "'akkum,"  which,  in  strict  construe- 

Term.        tion,  is  not  applicable  to    Christians 

or  Mohammedans  (see  below).     In  its 

most  comprehensive  sense  "goi  "  corresponds  to  the 

other  late  term,  "ummot  ha-'olain  "  (the  peoples  of 

the  world). 

Toward  idolatry  and  the  immoralities  therewith 
connected,  the  Biblical  writings  display  passionate 
intolerance.     As  the  aboriginal  population  of  (a 

naan  was  the  stumbling  block  for  Israel,  constantly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  contaminated  by  Ca- 

naanilish  idolatrous  practises,  the  seven  "goyyim," 
i.e.,  nations  ( I  lint.  vii.  1,  xii.  2),  were  tube  treated 
with  but  little  mercy;  and,  more  especially,  mar- 
riages with  them  weic  not  to  bo  tolerated  (Deut.  vii. 
ii;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  Hi).  Notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  mention  is  made  of  marriages  with  non- 
l  lei  new  s  of  "  i  her  stock  than  the  seven  nations  enu- 
merated (Ruth  i.  4;  II  Sam.  iii.  8;  1  Kings  vii.  14, 
xiv.  21  ;  I  Chron.  ii.  ill),  and  even  of  marriages  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  prohibitive  law  (Judges 
iii.  0;   II  Sam.  xi.  :i ;    I   Kings  xi.  1  el  set/.,  xvi  81) 

This  proves  that  the  animosity  against  non  Hebrews, 
or  "goyyim,"  assumed  to  have  been  dominant  in 
Biblical  timesamong  the  Hebrews,  was  by  no  means 
intense.  The  caution  against  adopting  the  "hukkot 
ha-goyyim  "  (Lev.  xviii.  2),  and  the  aversion  to  the 
•  'i  1 1 mis  of  "the  nations,"  rest  on  the  recognition  of 
the  morally  pernicious  character  of  the  rites  indulged 
in  by  the  Canaanitish  heathens. 

The  "stranger,"  whether  merely  a  visitor  ("  ger  ") 
or  a  resident  ("ger  toshab"),  was  placed  under  the 
l a  oi ( i  tion  of  the  Law,  though  possibly  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  transient  and  the  permanent 
stranger;    from    the    former,  for  instance    interest 

could  be  taken  and  a  debt  was  collectable  even  in 
the  Year  of  I h  lease.  I'.u I  God  "as  said  to  love  the 
stranger  (Deut.  x.  18;  Pa  cxlvi.  9).  The  native- 
born  vsas  required  to  love  him  (Lev.  xi\  38  :i 
Recourse  to  the  courts  "as  open  to  him  (Ex.  \\ii. 
21,  xxiii,  9;  Kent  \\i\  IT.  xwii.  19).  "due  law 
and  one  statute"  was  to  apply  to  native  and  stranger 
alike  (Lev  xxiv,  22;  Num  ix,  I!;  xv.  Hi,  29;  Ex. 
xii.  49).     But  of  the  stranger  it  was  expected  that 
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he  would  forego  the  worship  of  idols  (Lev.  xx.  'J: 

Ezek.  xiv.  7)  aud  the  practise  of  sorcery,  incest,  or 

other  abominations  (Lev.  xviii.  36),  and 

The  that  lie  would  refrain  from  eating  blood 

"  Stran-  (Lev.  xvii.  10),  from  working  on  San- 
ger.'' bath  (Ex.  xx.  10.  xxiii.  12),  from  eat- 
ing leavened  bread  on  Pesah  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  and  from  violating  Yom  ha-Kippurim  (Lev.  xvi- 
29).  For  other  provisions  concerning  the  stranger, 
or  non-Jew  ("goi"),  see  Lev.  xvii.  8;  xxiv.  1G,  22; 
Num.  xv.  14.  xxxv.  15;  Deut.  xiv.  21  ;xvi.  11,  14). 

Restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the  reception  of 
strangers  (see  Proselyte  and  Proselytism)  were 
made  in  the  case  of  (1)  Edomites  and  Egyptians. 
who  were  entitled  to  acceptance  only  in  the  fourth 
generation,  i.e.,  the  third  from  the  original  immi- 
grant; and  (2)  Ammonites  aud  Moabites.  These 
latter  two  were  put  on  a  level  with  persons  of  ille- 
gitimate birth,  and  were  therefore  excluded  from 
"the  congregation  of  the  Lord  forever"  (Deut. 
xxiii.  et  seg. ;  compare  the  American  anti-Chinese 
legislation). 

The  strangers,  i.e. ,  the  goyyim,  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  of  the  poor-laws  (see  Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
11;  comp.  Job  i.  7);  aud  the  Prophets  frequently 
enjoin  kiudness  towaid  the  non-Israelite  (Jer.  vii. 
6,  xxii.  3;  Ezek.  xxii.  7;  Zeeh.  vii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  5; 
comp.  Ps.  xciv.  6). 

Non-Israelites  figure  in  the  Bible  as  exemplars  of 
fidelity  (see  Eliezek),  devotion  (Ruth),  and  piety 
(Job);  and  Deutero-Isaiah's  welcome  and  promise 
to  the  "sons  of  the  stranger"  (Isa.  lvi.  3-6;  comp. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  22)  likewise  betoken  the  very  opposite  of 
the  spirit  of  haughty  exclusiveness  and  contempt 
for  the  non-Israelite  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Jew  and  of  Judaism. 

Under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  is  true,  rigorous 
measures  were  proposed  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
holy  seed  of  Abraham  (Xeh.  ix.  2:  xiii.  3,  23;  Ezra 
ix.  2  etseg.,  x.  3);  but  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
justified  the  narrower  policy  in  this  case. 

In  pre-exilic  times  the  intercourse  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  (non-Canaanites)  was  not  very 
active  or  extensive,  and  non-Israelites  (Egyptians, 
Assyrians.  Babylonians)  always  appeared  as  enemies. 
But  the  Exile  brought  Israel  into  closer  contact  with 
non-Israel.  If  the  conclusions  of  the  critical  schools 
are  accepted,  according  to  which  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  date  from  this  period,  the  fact  that 
Israel  posits  at  the  beginning  of  history  the  unity  of 
all  humanity  should  give  pause  tn  the 

Judaism  ascription  to  Judaism  of  hostility  to- 
Not  ward  the  Gentile  majority  of  human- 

Hostile  to    ity.    The  books  of  Ruth  and  Jonah  are 

Gentiles,  also  documentary  proof  that  the  He- 
brew racialism  of  Ezra  met  with  Btren- 
ui.us  opposition.  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  the 
peoples  with  whom  post-exilic  Israel  bad  incisive 
relations,  were  not  animated  by  a  spirit  apt  to  en- 
gender in  the  Jew  a  responsive  sentiment  of  regard. 
Nor  were  their  morals  ("hukkot  ha  goyyim")  such 
as  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  faithful  Jew-  as  to 
the  probable  results  (,r  contact.  The  Maccabean 
revolution,  the  Btruggle  against  Hellenism,  the 
rise  against  Home  under  both  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
are  the  historical  background  to  the  opinions  ex- 


pressed concerning  non-Jews  and  the  euactments 
adopted  against  them.  Yet  withal,  both  relatively 
— by  comparison  with  the  attitude  of  the  Greek 
world  toward  the  non-Greek  (barbarian),  or  with  the 
Roman  treatment  of  the  non-Romans  (the  "pagani  ") 
—and  absolutely,  the  sentiments  of  the  Jew  toward 
the  non-Jew  were  superior  to  the  general  moral  and 
mental  atmosphere.  The  Essenes  certainly  repre- 
sent the  cosmopolitan  and  broadly  humanitarian 
tendencies  of  Judaism;  and  as  for  the  Pharisees, 
their  contempt  for  the  Gentile  was  not  deeper  than 
their  contempt  for  the  Jewish  'Am  ha-Arez  (the 
unlearned,  suspected  always  of  laxity  in  religious 
duty).  The  golden  rule  is  Pharisaic  doctrine  (comp. 
Ab.  R.  N.,  Recension  B,  xxvi.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxiii). 

In  judging  the  halakic  enactments  one  must  keep 
in  mind  not  merely  the  situation  of  the  Jews — en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  struggle  for  self-preservation  and 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  treachery  and  suffering  from 
persecution — but  also  the  distinction  between  law 
and  equity.  The  law  can  not  and  does  not  recog- 
nize the  right  of  demented  persons,  minors,  or 
aliens  to  hold  property.  Even  modern  statutes  are 
based  on  this  principle;  e.g.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
U.  S.  A.,  an  alien  can  not  inherit  real  estate.  But 
what  the  law  denies,  equity  confers.  The  Talmudic 
phrase  " mi-pene darke  shalom"  ("on account  of  the 
ways  of  peace  "  ;  see  below)  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
modern  "in  equity." 

How  the  views  of  the  Tannaim  concerning  Gen- 
tiles were  influenced  largely  by  their  own  personal 
temper  and  the  conditions  of  their  age,  is  apparent 
from  an  analysis  of  the  discussion  on  the  meaning 
of  Prov.  xiv.  34,  of  which  two  ver- 
Tannaitic  sions  are  found:  one  in  Pesik.  12b; 
Views  of  the  other  in  a  baraita  in  B.  B.  10b. 
Gentiles.  According  to  the  former,  Eliezer, 
Joshua,  and  Eleazar  b.  "Aral;,  under 
their  master  Johanan  ben  Zakkai;  aud  Gamaliel,  a 
certain  Abin  b.  Judah,  and  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kana 
are  the  participants.  In  the  latter  version.  Eliezer, 
Joshua,  Gamaliel,  Eleazar  of  Modi'im,  and  Nehunya 
ben  ha-Kana  are  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  two 
distinct  discussions,  one  under  Johanan  lien  Zakkai 
and  the  other  under  Gamaliel,  were  combined,  and 
the  names  and  opinions  confounded  (see  Bacher, 
"Ag.  Tau."  i.  38.  note).  This,  however,  is  imma- 
terial, in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  men  quoted 
gives  a  different  interpretation;  the  truly  humane 
one  by  Nehunya  (in  the  Pesikta,  by  Eleazar  lien 
'Arak) alone  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  mas- 
ter. According  to  R.  Eliezer,  the  maxim  "  Love,  be- 
nevolence ["hesed"]  exalteth  a  nation''  refers  to 
Israel ;  while  whatever  charity  the  Gentiles  prai  ti86 
is  really  sinful,  the  motive  being  self-glorification. 
Joshua  is  of  the  same  opinion,  alleging  that  whatever 
charitable  action  the  Gentiles  do  is  done  to  extend 
their  kingdom.  Gamaliel  also  expresses  himself  to 
the  same  effect,  adding  that  the  (1  en  tiles,  by  their  im- 
pure motive,  incur  the  penalty  of  Gehenna.  Elea- 
zar of  .Modi'im  sides  with  him,  saying  that "  the  Gen- 
tiles practise  benevolence  merely  to  taunt  Israel." 
Hut  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kana  (in  the  Pesikta,  Eleazar 
ben  Arak)  interprets  the  maxim  as  follows:  "Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation;  for  benevolence  both  for 
Israel  and  for  the  Gentiles  is  a  sin-offering."    The 
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master,  approving  this  construction,  explains  that, 
in  his  view,  the  passage  teaches  thai  as  the  sin-offer 
ing  works  atonement  for  [srai  I,  so  does  benevolence 
for  the  <  ri  hi  ilea 

The  follow  ing  anthology  of  baggadicobsen  ations 
<m  nc  ui  [srai  lites  or  Gentiles  is  arranged  chronologic- 
ally,  as  ii  is  essential  that  the  time-element  be 
kepi  in  view  and  thai  the  opinions  of  one  tanna  be 
not  taken  as  those  of  tin-  Talmud. 

Of  Gamaliel  n.  is  recorded  ;i  conversation  with  two  pseudo- 
proselyte  generals,  who,  being  seel  to  Investigate  Jewish  prac- 
tises, lake  exception  onls  to  the  provision  per- 
Gamaliel  II.   mittlng  to  a  Jew  tbe  use  nf  property  stolen 

from  a  non-Jew  (Slfre, Deut.  344;  it.  K.itsu 
the  law  which.  In  regard  to  thedamage  done  bs  agoringox, 
□ot  put  Jew  and  GentUe  on  an  equal  footing).    fnYer.  B. 
K.  4b  they  censure  also  the  prohibition  "f  Jewish  women  from 

attending -Jewish w nasmidwivesand  nurses.    Gai 

i~  reported  t"  have  repealed  the  obnoxious  law. in  tneuseof 
Btolen  property  (s ratzln  "Monatsschrift,"188L,p.  493). 

Ellezer  b.  Hyrcanus  is  less  tolerant.  According  to  blm,  the 
mind  of  even  non-Jew  is  always  intent  upon  Idolatry  CG1J.  16b). 
The  cattle  of  a  heathen  Is  unlit  for  sacrifices  ("Ab.  Zarah  23b). 
Explaining  Prov.  xiv.  34,  he  maintains  that  the  non-Jews  only 
practise  charity  In  order  t"  make  for  themselves  s  nana'  (B.  ii 
10b;  Pesfk.  12b ;  Gamaliel  Is  credited  with  the  same  opinion  in 
it.  it.  I  nn -.  The  persecutions  which,  at  the  instigation  of  JudsBO- 
Cbrtetlans,  Ellezer  hail  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  may 
explain  his  attitude,  as  well  as  his  opinion  thai  the  Gentiles  have 
in-  share  In  the  life  t"  come  (Tosef.,  Banb.  xlll.  2;  Banh.  106a). 

He  nevertheless  cites  tl xample  of  a  non-Jew,  Damab.  Nettna, 

as  Illustrative  ol  the  command  to  honor  father  ami  mother  <Kid. 
81a;  '.\ii.  Zarah  23b;  comp.  Yer.  Peah  15c;  Kid.  61b;  Peslk. 
It.  xxiii.). 

Joshua  b.Hananiah,  contrary  to  Ellezer  b.  Hyrcanus,  contends 

thai  there  are  righteous n  among  the  Gentiles, and  that  these 

will  enter  the  world  i ne  (Tosef.,  Sanb.  xlll.  2),  though  as  a 

rule  Gentiles  cling  n>  vain  things  and  are  rejected  i  Prov.  xxi  Hi. 
19;  Gen.  R.  lxxxll.).  He  excludes  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
from  the  Messianic  kingdom  -  sifr, -.  Deut.  310;  Mek.,  Yitro,  57a)  ; 
while  all  other  Gentiles  will  adopt  monotheism  ('Ab.  Zarah  24a; 
comp.  Peslk.  28b).  He  is  •-!  the  decided  opinion  thai  Gentiles 
(heathen)  may  lea.  la  righteous  llfeand  thus  escape  Gehenna  bi  e 
Znnz,  "ii.  v."  p.  269,  noted;  Bai  her,  "Ag.  Tan."  1.159).  Ii  Is 
also  reported  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  thai  In  a  dialogue  «  Ith  t  h<- 
emperor  Hadrian  who  Insisted  that,  as  God's  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  those  parts  of  the  Decalogue  addressed  i"  all  men. 
the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  Israel  being  threatened  with  greater 
punishments  he  controverted  thai  monarch's  conclusions  bs 
means  of  an  Illustration  not  verv  complimentary  to  the  i.  en  tiles 
Hi    Ik.  it.  xxl.). 

Eleazarof  Modilm,  In  refereni  e  to  Mlcah  Iv.  •"•.  explains  thai 

Israel,  though  guilty  of  the  sa Bins  as  the  Gentiles,  will  not 

enter  hell,  while  tbe  Gentiles  will  (Cant.  R.  II.  1).  In  another 
ni  his  bomllles,  however,  he  speaks  ol  the  Joy  with  which  the 
Gentiles  blessed  Israel  for  having  accepted  the  Decalogue  (Zeb. 

116a).    On  the  whole,  he  Is  very  bitter  In  his  c lemnatlons  ef 

the-  heathen.    "They  proBl  bs  their  d Is  of  love  and  benevo- 

lenceto  el "  (referring  to  Jer.  xi.  3 ;  B.B.lOa). 

iii  i  rlab  maintains,  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxl.  1,  that 

a  Jini ered  bya  non-Jewish  (Roman)  court  is  no! 

valid  for  b  Jew  (Mek.,  Mlshpattm).    There  is  also  recoi 
high  tribute  which  he  paid  to  a  heathen  servant,  Tabl,  who  wits 
s  i  worthy  tbal  i  leazar  declares  he  fell  that  i«-  himself  ought  to 
be  the  servant  I  Mldr.  Mlshle  to  Prov.  Ix,  2). 

tabmael  ben  Ellsha  used  to  replyto  the  heathen's  benedictions 
ami  Imprecations:  "The  word  befitting  you  has  long  Bine  i  been 
uttered."    Asked  for  an  explanation,  hi  toGen.xxvll. 

29  nieiir  i:  "Those  tbal  nurse  thee  Bhall  be  cursed :  those  tbat 
bless  thee  shall  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  ft.  Ixvl.).  In  eider  to  pro- 
tect Jews  he  would  decide  In  theli  favor,  using  the  non-Jewish 

"i  the  Jewish  code  as  suited  thi caslon  (Slfre,  Deut.  16;  In  B. 

K.  113a  this  is  given  as  a  prescription  "t  ins  for  others  n>  follow, 
against  wblcb  Aklba,  r gnlzlng  thai  this  would  be  a  profana- 
tion of  God's  name,  protests  "  mi  pene  klddush  ha-Sbem"). 

Aklba,  like  Hillel,  declared  the  command  to  love  one's  neigh- 
bor as  oneself  (Lev.  xlx.  18)  i"  i".  the  fundamental  proposition 
of  religion   (Slfra,   Sedoshlm,   ed.  Weiss,   p. 
Akiba.       sua:  y.t.  Med.  He;  Gen.  R.  xxlv.;  comp    kb. 
ill.  14;  Al>.  It.  N.  xxxlx.).    Robbers  ol   which 
a  GentUe  Is  the  victim  Is  robbers  '■  B   L13a      I  irblsoplnlon 
of  the  non-Jewish  peoples,  tbe  "Dialogue  Between  Israel  ami 


the  Gentiles"  Is  characteristic  'M.-k..  Besbauah,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  44b;  Slfre,  Deut.  343;  Cant.  R.  1. 8,  v.  9.  vl.  1).  In  another 
dialogue,  Israel's  monotheism  is  shown  to  be  far  Buperlor  to 
the  ever-changing  bellel  of  the  Gentiles  iM.-k..  ntro,  x.).  ills 
contempt  for  the  folly  ot  Idolatry  as  practised  bs  the  Romans  Is 

apparenl  In  ins  conversal with  itnfns.  in  which  be  compares 

the  gods  i"  dogs  'Tan.  Terumab,  ed.  Btettin,  p.  139;  comp, 
"Gescb  "  lv.  n;  i. 

Among  Akiba's  disciples  Tarphon  is  noted  for  ins  antipathy  v> 
the  Judaeo-Christlans,  whose  I Ks  he  would  burn  witboul  re- 
gard for  the  name  , -f  God  occurring  therein,  preferring  tht 
temple  nf  Idolaters  to  them    9hab.  116a). 

Jose  the  Galilean  rebukes  Israel  for  Its  Inconstancy,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  Ddellty  shewn  by  the  Gentiles  to  theh  an- 
cestral beliefs  (Slfre,  Deut.  Si  i.    The  g i  done  by  Gentiles  is 

rewarded  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  6 ;  Bifra.  Abare  Mot,  85b). 

Judah  ben  Baba  holds  thai  by  the  customs  of  the  heathen 
forbidden  In  Lev.  xvill.  :i  were  meant  the  cosmetic  arts  isifra, 
86a;  s >« ntary  of  Abraham  ben  David  ad  toe.;  comp. 

TOSef.,  Milah.  XV.  '.'  ;  shah.  62b). 

tin'   warning  against  the  practises  of  the  heathen  In  Lev. 

xviil.  :i  is  Interpr d  by  K.  Melr  isifra,  85b)  to  refer  to  the 

superstitions  "of  the  Amorites"  (enumerated  In  shah.  67a; 
comp.  Mtsbnab  \i..  last  section).    He  would  not  permit  Jews 

to  visa  the  theaters  (arenas)  of  the  Gentiles,  because  bl i  is 

spilled  and  idols  are  worshiped  there  (Tosef.,  'Ab.  Zarah,  ii.  5; 
'Aii.  Zarah  18b;  Vei.  Banh.  40a  ;  Ah.  it.  .\.  xxi.i.  Intolerant  of 
Idolatry  ('Ab. Zarah  1.5, 8;  11. 2,  4;  in.  1;  Blumentbal,  "  ltahlil 
Melr,"  pp.  82 e(  seg.),  ii  yyas  Melr  who  insisted  that  m  Lev.  .will. 
6  the  word  "man. "not  "priest,"  "Levin-."  or  "  Israelite,"  oc- 
curs, and  thus  claimed  thai  a  non-.iew  versed  iii  the  Torab  equals 
In  rank  the  high  prlesl  i  n.  K.  38a;  Banh.  59a;  Bifra,  86b,  where 
II  sam.  vii.  19  ["ha-adam"];  Isa  x.wi.  2,  "golzaddik" ;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  1,  "zaddikim."  and  exxv.  1,  "  It-tohhu,"  are  similarly 
applied  to  Gentile  and  Jew  alike).  He  was  on 
B.  MeTr.  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  tin-  Gentile  philoso- 
pher Euonymos  of  Gadara  (Gratz,  I.e.  Iv.  469). 
In  an  anecdote,  slgnlQcanl  as  Indlcatli  it  the  freedom  ,»f  inter- 
eonrse  hetween  .lew  and  (ientile,  Men  illustrates  the  cynic  ma- 
terialism of  a  rich  heathen  who,  angry  at  the  lack  of  a  trifle  al  Ins 
banquet,  which  offered  "whatever  wascreatedln  six  days,"  broke 
a  rich  plate;  pleading  that,  as  tin-  world  to  come  was  for  Israel, 

he  had  to  took  lo  this  World  fur  Ins  pleasures  i  1'esik.  59b;  Num. 

it.  xxi.).  Melr  has  a  conversation  wnii  a  "hegemon,"  whoex- 
presses  his  contempt  "f  Israel,  calling  the  Israelites  siaw-s; 
whereupon  Melr  shows  tbal  Israel  Is  a  wayward  son,  always 
finding,  if  ready  in  repent,  the  father's  house  open  (Jelllnek, 
"  li.  ll."  i.  _'l i.  Tins  anecdote,  also,  is  significant  as  showing 
i  he  sentiments  of  the  Gentiles  toward  the  Jews. 

Simon  benYobal  is  preeminently  the  anti-Gentile  teacher. 
In  a  collection  ot  three  sayings  of  ins.  beginning  with  the  key- 
word 31B  (Yer.  Kid.  66c;  Massek.  Soferim  xv.  in;  Mek.,  Besbal- 
lah,  27a  ;  Ian.,  Wayera.  ed.  Buber,  20),  is  found  the  expression, 
often  quoted  by  anti-Semites,  "Tob  shebe-goyylm  harog™ 
in-  best  among  the  Gentiles  deservesto  ne  killed  ").     This 

utterance  has  1 n  felt  by  Jews  to  be  due  to  an  exaggerated 

antipathy  on  the  part  of  a  fanatic  whose  life  experiences  may 
furnish  an  explanation  for  bis  animosity;  hence  in  the  various 
versions  the  reading  has  been  altered,  "The  best  amongthe 
Egyptians  "  being  generally  substituted.  In  the  connection  in 
which  ii  stands,  the  Import  of  this  observation  is  similar  i"  that 
■  ii  the  two  others:  "The  must  pious  woman  Is  addicted  to 
sorcery";  "The  best  of  snakes  ought  tobavelts  head  crushed" 
lyln  "  Scratch  a  Russian  ami  you  will  Dud  a 
Tartar"). 

mi  He'  basis  nf   Hah.  iii    li      ,n.    n    Ii    \  ehal  iii" I  that,  of  nil 

the  nations,  Israel  al was  worths  to  receive  the  Law  (Lev. 

R.  xlll.).  The  Gentiles,  according  to  him,  would  nol  observe 
the  seven  laws  given  to  the  Noachldm  (Tosef .,  So(ab,  vlll.  7 ; 
Botah  35b  .  though  tbe  i.aw  was  written  on  the  altar  (Deut. 
x.wi.  si  in  me  seventy  languages.    Hence,  while  Israel  is  like 

the  patient  asS.  the  Gentiles  resemble  u asy-golng, selfish 

dog  (Lev.  it.  xlll.;  Slfre,  Deut,  Wezol  ha-Berakah,  343).    Vet 

Sit ispeak8ofthe  friendly recepl given  in  Gentiles  (Slfre, 

Deul   1 1.    The  i,ii. is  were  called  "  ellllm  "  to  Indicate  tbal  "wo 

I  --si  is  them  tbat  worship  them"  (Jelllnek,  Lev.  78).  si n 

b.  \  obal  uisms  upon  the  destruction  -if  Idols,  but  In  a  dm'  out 

i net   from  tbat  proposed  bs  others  ('Ab,  Zarah  III.  8;  'Ab, 

Zarah  43b).  Heextends  to  Gentiles  the  prohibition  against  Borcery 
in  Deut.  xvlll.  10  1 1  >■<!   i  fosef.,  'Ab.  Zarah,  mi.  6;  Sanb.65b). 

Judah  ben  'Illal  recommends  tbe  dally  recital  of  tbebenedlc 
tlon.   "Blessed  be  Thou  .  .  .  who  hast  not  made  me  a  golM 

rosef.,  Her.  \  n.  18:  Men.  13b,  sometimes  ascribed  t"  Men  ;  see 

Weiss,  "  Dor,"  ii.  I -IT).   Judah  lsc lent  that  tbe  heathen d 

tiles)  will  ultimately  come  to  una Isa.  Ixvl.  5;  B.  M.  83b). 
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The  Gentiles  took  copies  of  the  Torah,  and  yet  did  not  accept  it 

(SEnehz*,btue  son  of  Jose  the  Galilean,  calls  the  Gentiles  pool 
"goyylm  dawlm,"  because  they  would  not  accept  the  rorah 
(Mek    Vim.  88a),  referring  to  Hab.  iii.  6  and  1's.  exhrii.20. 

Joshua  ben  Karha  is  re ted  to  have  answered  the  aocusa- 

Hon-stiU  repeated  In  modern  anti-Semitic  literature  that 
Israel  refuses  I Lebrate  the  festivals  ot  the  Gentiles-by  snow- 
ing that  nature's  bounties  bring  joy  to  all  men  alike  (Gen.  If 

"simon  ben  Gamaliel  II.  is  the  author  of  the  saying  that  strut 
justice  shall  he  done  the  Gentile,  who  shall  elect  whether  he 
shall  be  tried  according  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile  code  (Sifre, 

Josiah  holds  that  every  idolatrous  heathen  is  an  enemy  of 
Israel  (Mek„  Mishpatim,  99a). 

Jonathan  insists  that  eclipses  are  of  bad  augury  for  Gentiles 
only,  according  to  Jer.x.  2  (Mek.,  Bo,  19b). 

According  toHananiah  b.  Akahia  the  word  inyi  (Ex.  xxl.  II 
may  perhaps  exclude  the  Gentile :  but  the  shedding  of  the  blond 
of  non-Israelites,  while  not  cognizable  by  human  courts,  will  be 
punished  by  the  heavenly  tribunal  (Mek..  Mishpatim,  80b). 

Whv  Gentile  circuses  and  theaters  continued  while  the  Tem- 
pi,, was  in  ruins,  was  a  perplexing  problem  for  many  a  pious 
Jew  Nehorai  learns  from  Elijah  that  this  is  the  cause  of  earth- 
nuakes  (Yer.  Ber.  13c  ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xviii.  8). 

Jacob  the  grandson  of  Elisha  ben  Abuya,  reports  having  seen 
a  heathen  hind  his  father  and  throw  him  to  his  dog  as  food 
(Sifre.  Deut.  81).  .... 

Simon  ben  Eleazar  does  not  favor  the  social  amenities  (c.</., 
invitations  to  wedding-feasts)  between  Gentiles  and  Jews 
(Tosef.,  'Ab.Zarah,iv.6;  Ab.  B.  N.xxvi.;  'Ab.  Zarah8a),  re- 
ferring to  Ex.  xxxiv.  16.  . 

According  to  Judah  ha-Nasl,  the  word  "  goyyim  designates 
the  nations  that  subjected  Israel,  while  "  uinmim  denotes 
those  that  did  not.  Both  must  praise  the  God  of  Israel  (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  cxvii.  1). 

Phinehas  ben  Jair  prohibits  the  appropriation  of  an  object  lost 
by  a  non-Jew,  as  this  is  tantamount  to  desecrating  God"s  name 

Simon  hen  Jose  likens  Israel  to  a  stone,  and  the  Gentiles  to 
a  potsherd  (Isa.  xxx.  H),  applying  the  proverb:  "If  the  stone 
falls  on  the  pot,  wo  to  the  pot:  if  the  pot  falls  on  the  stone 
wo  to  the  pot."  This  he  offered  as  a  consolation  to  persecuted 
Israel  (Esther  B.  iii.  6). 

Antigonus  complains  of  the  cruelty  of  the  non-Jews  toward 
Israel  ( Mek..  Beshallah,  2Ta :  but  see  Bacher, '  Ag. Tan.  n.  331, 
note  2).  .    . 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Palestinian 
amoraim  toward  Gentiles  the  following  facts  may 
be  stated : 

That  antipathy  was  due  to  idolatry  itself  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  idolaters  were  of  non-Jewish  stock,  appeal's  from  ljanma 
bar  Hama's  discussion  with  Jonathan  b.  Eleazar  of  the  question 
whether  one  should  take  a  road  passing  bj  a 
Views  of      temple  of  idols  or  one  passing  through  a  dis- 
the  reputable  district,  in  which  the  decision  was 

Amoraim.  given  in  favor  of  the  latter  ('Ab.  Zarah  17a,  in. 
It  was  also  this  amora  who  ascribed  moral 
sanctity  to  the  marriages  of  non-Jews  (Noachidffi;  Yer.  Sanh. 
58c)  though  he  himself  witnessed  gross  Immoralities  perpe- 
trated bynon-Jews  CAb.  Zarah  22b).  ret  he  Is  credited  with 
the  opinion  that  during  the  Messianic  time  only  the  heathen 
will  be  subject  to  death  (Gen.  li.  xxvl.). 

Hezeklah  b.  Iliwa  deduces  from  II  Kings  xx.  is  that  he  who 
shows  hospitality  to  a  heathen  brings  the  penalty  of  exile  upon 
his  own  children  (Sanh.  I04a>. 

Som the  parables  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  illustrate  strikingly 

the  reciprocal  feelings  entertained  in  his  day  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.    The  latter  accused  the  former  of  being  descended 

fr Illegitimate  i pulsory  connection  between  their  female 

ancestors  and  the  Egyptians  (Pesik.  82b);  the  Jews,  in  turn. 
likened  the  Romans  to  dogs  (referring  to  Isa.  M.  11;  Midr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  iv.  8;  eomp.  Matt.  xv.  28;  Mark  vli.  27:  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Pal  Amor."  1.  L46  147).  That  Joshua  had  objections  only  to 
the  Jews  following  the  evil  practises  of  the  Gentiles,  is  evidenced 
by  his  comments  on  Ezek   v.  7.  xi.  13  (Sanh.  89W,  in  which  he 

points  out  thai  Israel,  deserved  ■ensure  for  rejecting  the  g I 

customs  as  well  as  for  adopting  the  evil  ones  of  the  nations 
CYe  have  not  done  according  to  the  approved  among  them 
["  ke-metukkanlm  she-bahem  "],  but  we  have  done  according  to 
tii rruptones  ["ke- kulkalim  she-bahem"]").  His  liber- 
ality is  also  attested  In  his  legendary  visits  to  paradise  and  hell 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  non-Jews  were  to  lie 
found  in  the  former  Uellinek,  I.e.  II.  48-51). 

.lohaiian  bar  Nappaha  complains  of  the  insults  and  injuries 
offered  by  Gentiles  to  his  people  (referring  to  Lam.  iii.  :.'l ;  Peg. 
139b-  Cant.  It.  ii.  14;  Ex.  R.  xxi.i.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
thai  God  offered  the  Law  to  all  nations,  who  refused  to  accept 
it  ('Ab.  Zarah  2b);  therefore  while  the  virus  of  hist  thai  the 
serpent  Injected  into  Eve  was  neutralized  In  Israel,  the  "na- 
tions of  the  world"  still  have  it  in  their  bl 1  (Shah.  145b; 

Yeb.  108b;  'Ab.  Zarah  22b).  "The  wise  among  the  heathen 
is  called  and  must  be  honored  as  a  wise  man 
Johanan.  (Meg.  16a),  is  one  of  Johanan's  sayings,  though 
he  is  also  the  author  of  another  which  holds 
that  as  the  Torah  vvas  given  as  a  heritage  to  Israel,  a  non-Israelite 
deserves  death  if  he  studies  it  (Sanh.  59a).  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  be  maintains  that  Gentiles  outside  of  Palestine  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  idolaters,  but  as  observers  of  their  ancestral 
customs  (Hul.  13b).  Significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  (, entiles 
toward  the  Jews  in  his  day  is  Ids  observation  that  when  a  Gen- 
tile touches  the  pot  placed  on  the  common  hearth  by  a  Jew,  the 
latter  does  not  deem  it  rendered  unclean:  but  that  as  soon  as  a 
Jew  touches  the  pot  of  the  Gentile,  the  latter  shouts  "  Unclean  . 
(Esther  K.  ii.  3).  Under  certain  circumstances,  Johanan  per- 
mitted the  eating  of  food  prepared  by  Gentiles  (Yeb.  46a).  His 
also  is  the  maxim,  "Whosoever  abandons  idolatry  is  called 
•Jew'"  (Meg.  13a).  ...,..., 

Resh  Lakish  prohibited  the  use  of  water  which  had  been  re- 
vered by  heathens;  but  he  had  to  recall  his  decision  CAb. 
Zarah  58b:  eomp.  Yer.  Sheb.  38b,  c,  concerning  a  public  bath 
in  which  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite). 

Eleazar  ben  Pedat  observes  that  the  suggestion  of  mter- 
marriage  always  comes  from  the  Gentile  side:  "Never  does  an 
Israelite  put  his  linger  into  the  mouth  of  a  non-Israelite,  unless 
the  latter  has  first  put  his  into  the  mouth  of  the  Israelite"  (Gen. 
R  Ixxx  i.  According  to  Eleazar.  the  Jew  and  not  the  heathen 
is  bound  to  sanctify  God's  name  (Yer.  Sheb.  85a).  Murders 
committed  by  Gentiles  are  recorded  by  God  on  His  own  cloak  in 
order  that  He  may  have  authentic  proof  of  their  atrocities  ( Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  ix.  13). 

Ibbahu  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 

Israel  were  offered  the  Torah  (Peslk,  200a;  Tan.,  Berakah,  3). 

He  complains  also  of  the  insults  to  which  Jews 

Abbahu.       are  exposed  in  the  theaters  of  the  Gentiles 

(Proem  1"  to  Lam.  R.)  by  Gentile  actors  and 

attendants.     He  indorsed  the  law  (B.  K.  iv.   3)  according  to 

which  a  Gentile  whose  ox  had  been  gored  by  the  ox  of  a  Jew 

was  not  entitled  to  damages  (B.  K.  32ai. 

Assi  is  the  author  of  the  injunction  not  to  instruct  the  Geutde 
in  the  Torah  (Hag.  13a). 

Isaac  Nappaha  is  the  author  of  some  parables  in  which  Israel 
is  exalted  to  offset  the  slanders  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  contumely  (Bacher,  "Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  ii.  291).  . 

Levi  enumerates  six  commandments  (prohibitions  of  polythe- 
ism and  of  blasphemy,  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice ;  pro- 
hibitions of  shedding  of  blood,  of  incest,  and  of  robbery!  which 
are  binding  upon  all  men  (Gen.  R.  xvi.:  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  1. 10; 
the  "  Torat  Adonai "  is  said  to  consist  of  these  universal  laws ; 
so  that  to  be  the  "happy"  man  of  whom  the  psalm  speaks  one 

n,,,l  not  ,, arily  beaJeyvl.    Levi  is.  however,  very  severe  in 

his  reflections  on  the  morality  of  the  Gentiles  (Cant.  R.  to  vi.  B; 
seeBaeher  I.e.  p.  329.  note  7).  Levi  claims  that  the  injunction 
not  to  take  revenge  (Lev.  xix.  18)  docs  not  apply  to  Gentiles 
(Eccl.  II.  viii.  4). 

Abba  I).  Kahana  protests,  in  an  explanation  of  Ruth  lv.  10, 
against  racial  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Israel  (Ruth  R.  viii.). 

Jonah  and  .lose  permitted  the  baking  of  bread  for  the  Roman 

soldiers  on  Sabbath-day  (Yer.  Sheb.  35a ;  rer.Sanh.21b;  eomp. 

Yer  liezah  60c).    Yet  they  would  not  permit  the  use  of  a  scroll 

partially  burned  in  a  conflagration  caused  bythesesamesoldiers. 

ludan  applies  the  proverb,  "A  fat  animal  becomes  lean;  but 

a  lean  has  to  give  up  the  ghost."  to  Israel's  maltreatment 

on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  (Lam.  li.  Hi.  20). 

phinehas  h   llama  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  Israel  on  SUk- 

kot  offered  seventy  heifers  for  all  the  nations,  and  prayed  for 

the ipplying  the  verse  (Ps.  clx.  4),  "On  account  or  my  love 

they  attack  me"  (Pes.  193b).  other  stories  of  his  bring  out  the 
fact  that  in  his  day  the  Jews  were  not  liked  by  their  Gentile 
neighbors  (Yer.  Peah  16d;  Lam.  R.  1.  11 :  eomp.  Josephus,  B. 
i  m  j ji  2  g  ;», 

Abin  testifies  thai  Israel  yvas  called  by  others  " stubborn  "  and 
"stiff-necked"  (Ex.  it.  xiii.:  "p?  rwp  Sv>  now). 

Tanhuma  enjoins  that  if  one  is  greeted  by  a  Gentile  with  the 
salutation  of  peace  ora  blessing,  one  should  answer  "Amen I 
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(JDM  vmw  rup  »u  -i-T2  ON;  v,.,.  Ber.  18c;  Yer.  suk.  54a: 
Yer.  Men.  72a),  tbougb  in-  likens  the  nations  to  wolves  and 
Israel  to  a  lamb  (Pestk:.  R.  lx.  [ed.  Frtedmann,  p.  32a] 

The  Babylonian  Amoraim  advert  bul  rarelj  to  the 
relations  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Gentiles ;  and,  while 
on  tin-  whole  their  h:i lt l::»< ii< ■  interpretations  are  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Palestinian  schools,  the 
paucity  of  their  comments  on  Gentiles  is  noteworthy 
a-  illustrative  of  tin-  Ian  thai  the  typical  Gei 
against  whom  rabbinical  animosity  was  directed 
was  the  depraved  Roman.  According  to  Rab,  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  Calends  originated  with  Adam, 
ami  were  based  on  purely  human  sentiments  ('Ab. 
Zarah8a;  Ter.  'Ab.  Zarah  89c),  a  view  certain]}  bi 
tokening  tolerance  for  pagan  customs.  Similarly 
does  Rab  recognize  the  chastity  of  non-Jewish 
women,  as  is  shown  by  his  story  of  the  Gentile 
woman  who  when  siik  was  willing  in  serve  any  idol 
in  order  to  be  cured,  but  who  upon  coming  to  the 
temple  of  Baal-peor  preferred  to  remain  sick  rather 
than  to  take  part  in  the  worship  of 

Views  of     that  god  (Sanh.  64a).     It  is  the  immo- 
Babylonian  rality  of  idolatry  that  more  especially 

Amoraim.    strikes   him  (Sanh.   tiHb).     The  moral 

purpose    of    the    Tin  ah    fur    all    men 

Oman   n«  JTI3  Ppxi>;   Lev.  R.  xiii.)  is  one  of  his 

themes.      Jlis  ethical  maxims  are  addressed  as  a  rule 

to  man  and  not  to  the  .lew    (Sanh.  107a). 

Cruelty  to  one's  fellow  men  marks  one  a  non- 
Ahrahamile  (I'.e/.ah  88b).  Hospitality  like  Abra- 
ham's— i.e.,  to  all  men  —  Rab  commends  highly 
(Shab.  I27aj  Shebu.  85b;  B  M  -'''in.  For  him  the 
Persian  empire  represented  the  typical  antipode  of 
piety  and  justice.     Hence  his  saying  (in  opposition 

In  Samuel),  "Guilty  of  death  is  he  that  learns  any- 
thing from  a  Magian  [Persian]  "  (Shab.  116b);  and 
the  following:  "Rather  under  the  Romans  than  un- 
der the  Persians"  (/A.  11a). 

War  'Ukba,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  Koine  as 
one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Hell  (Prov.  xxx.  15), 
tin  ni her  being  Apostasy  or  Heresy  ('Ab. Zarah  17a) 

Samuel,  fur  whom  the  only  distinction  of  the  Mes 
sianie  age  is  the  absence  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel 
by  Gentile  powers,  makes  no  difference  between 

brae!  and   the  nations  as  far  as  God's  judgment  is 

•  oncerned  (Yer.  I!    II   57a) 

Judah's  benediction  ol  the  trees  in  springtide  is 
characteristic  of  his  broad  spirit,  since  he  praises 
Qod  for  thus  delighting  the  "sons  of  man."  not  the 

Israelite  alone  (Bl  I      18b      I!    II.   11a) 

Nab  man  bar  Jacob,  Anally,  forbidsevery  kind  of 
Ironj  ami  taunt  except  Buch  as  are  directed  again  I 
the  idolatry  of  the  non-Ji  ws  pri  vailing  in  hi 
(Meg.  28b;  Sanh.  68b). 

Bibliography:   Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.;  Idem,  Au.   Bob. 
.1  mor. :  Idem,  -In-  ran. 
i    .  E.  G.   II. 

In  Kelation  to  Jews  :    In  rabbinic  literature, 

owing  to  the  censor's  overvigilance  and  ignoranci 
the  term  "Gentile"  is  often  erroneously  identified 

with  "  Kuti  "  (—  "Samaritan  "  ),  "  Egyptian,"  "  Ama- 
lek."  etc.,    and    in   rate  instances    is    misplaced    for 

"  No/ii "  —  "Christian."  Thus  the  censor's  zeal  )■• 
protect  "tie-  faith"  had  the  effeel  ol  characterizing 

the  Christian  as  a  heathen,  which  was  far  from  tin 
authuis    intention  (see  "Pahad  Yizhak,"  *U    p     '■  • 


As  a  rule  the  Talmud,  especially  the  MHmah. 
speaks  of  the  Gentiles  n  Uo  dwelt  in  Palestine  under 

the  Jewish  government,  cither  as  idolaters  or  as 
domiciled  aliens  ("ger  toshab "),  bound  in  observe 
■M-n  moral  commandments  given  to  Noah's 
ndants:  namely,  against  1 1 1  idolatry.  (2)  inci  ^t. 
(3)  bomicide,  (4)  robbery,  (5)  eating  limbs  of  live 
animals,  (6)  castration,  and  i  '•  i  the  mixing  "I  breeds 
(Sanh.  56b);  and  having  their  own  judges  in  every 
district  and  town  like  the  Israelites  (*"&.),  the  Gentiles 
outside  of  Palestine  were  not  considered  strict  idol- 
aters, but  blind  followers  in  the  path  of  their  an- 
cestors il.lul.  Kill). 

The  seven  nations  in  the  Holy  Land  were  to  bo 
exterminated  for  fear  they  might  teach  tin-  Israelite 
conquerors  idolatry  and  immoral  pracl  ises  i  Deut.  vii. 
1  (i.  xviii.  9-14,  XX.  Ki-18);  but  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  Oi  Joshua  and  other  leaders  the 
Israelites  could  not  drive  them  out  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Josh.  xiii.  1-6).  Having  in  view  the  curbing 
of  assimilation  and  the  protection  of  the  Jewish 
state  and  society,  the   legislators,  men  of  the  Great 

Assembly,  adopted  stringent  measures  against  these 

(entiles.  These  laws  were  collected  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Mislinah,  and  were  interpreted  in  the  Ge- 
mara  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds.  The 
restrictive  regulations  may  be  classified  as  having 

been  enacted    for  the  following   reasons:   il)  to  exalt 

monotheism,  ami  Israel  as  a  nation;  (2)  to  combat  and 

outlaw  barbarism;  lib  to  overcome  the  unreliability 
of  the  Gentile;  and  (4)  to  counteract  Gentile  laws 
not  in  harmony  with  the  humanitarian   laws  of  the 

.lew  s 

1.  The  Pharisees,  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the 
Law,  and  acting  under  the  elastic  rule  that  "  there 
is  a  time  to  serve  the  Lord  by  relaxing  his  law  "  (Ps. 
CXix.  120,  Ilebr.  ;  Yuma  69a),  permitted  the  desecra 
lion    of    the    Sabbath    in    besieging    a    Gentile    city 

"until  it  be  subdued"  (Deut.  x\.  20).  in  accordance 
with  Shainmai's  interpretation  (Shall.  19a).  This 
definition  was  not  new,  as  already  the  Maccabeans 
had  taken  advantage  of  it  in  fighting  the  enemy 
Unceasingly,  putting  aside  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath for  the  sake  of  Cod  and  of  their  national  exist- 
ence ( I  Mace.  ii.  48,  -111.  Probably  for  the  same  lea 
son  (to  facilitate  war  with  the  Gentile  enemy),  the 
Rabbis  modified  the  laws  of  purification  so  as  not  to 

apply  when  one  conies  in  contact  with 

Rabbinical  a  corpse  or  human  bones,  or  when  one 

Modifica-     enters  an  enclosure  containing  a  dead 

tion  of      body.    With  regard  to  the  text  "This 

Laws.       is  the  law  when  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent " 

i  N  Mm.    xix.    14),   liny   held   that   only 
Israelites  an-  ,,„  ,:.  quoting  the  prophet,  "Ye  my 

thick,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are  men  "  ( E/.ek. 
xwiv.  81);   Gentiles  they  classed  not  a-  nun  but  as 

barbarians  (B.  M.  L08b).  The  Talmudic  maxim  is, 
"  Whoever  has  no  purification  laws  can  not  contam- 
inate" (Naz.  61b).  Another  reason  assigned  is  Ihat 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  otherwise  to 
communicate  with  Gentiles,  especially  in  the  post- 
exilic  times  (Rabinovitz,  "Mebo  ha  -Talmud,"  p.  5, 
Wilna,  1894),  Patriotism  and  a  desire  to  regain  a 
settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  induced  the  Rabbis,  in 
order  not  to  delay  i  lie  consummation  of  a  transfer  of 
property  in  Palestine  from  a  Gentile  to  a  Jew,  to 
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permit  the  deed  to  be  written  on  the  Sabbath,  an  act 
otherwise  prohibited  (B.  K.  80b). 

2.  The  barbarian  Gentiles  who  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  observe  law  and  order  were  not  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Jewish  civil  laws,  framed  to 
regulate  a  stable  and  orderly  society,  and  based  .m 
reciprocity.  The  passage  in  Moses'  farewell  ad- 
dress :  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  unto  them;  heshined  forth  from  Mount  Paran  " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  indicates  that  the  Almighty  offered 
the  Torah  to  the  Gentile  nations  also,  but,  since  they 
refused  to  accept  it,  He  withdrew  His  "shining" 
legal  protection  from  them,  and  transferred  their 
property  rights  to  Israel,  who  observed  His  Law. 
A  passage  of  Habakkuk  is  quoted  as  confirming 
this  claim:  "God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  Mount  Paran.  ...  He  stood,  and  meas- 
ured the  earth;  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  ["lfW 
=  "let  loose,"  "outlawed"]  the  nations"  (Hab.  iii. 
3-6) ;  the  Talmud  adds  that  He  had  observed  how 
the' Gentile  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  obey  the 
seven  moral  Noachiau  precepts,  and  hence  had  de- 
cided to  outlaw  them  (B.  K.  38a). 

It  follows  that  the  Gentiles  were  excepted  from 
the  general  civil  laws  of  Moses.  For  example,  the 
Law  provides  that  if  a  man's  ox  gores  and  kills  a 
neighbor's  ox,  the  carcass  and  the  surviving  ox  shall 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  between  the  re- 
spective owners  (half-damages).  If,  however,  the 
goring  ox  has  been  known  to  be  dangerous  and  its 
owner  has  not  kept  watch  over  it,  he  shall  pay  full 
damages  for  the  dead  ox  and  take  the  carcass  (Ex. 
xxi.  35-36,  Hebr.).  Here  the  Gentile  is  excepted, 
as  he  is  not  a  "neighbor"  in  the  sense  of  reciproca- 
ting and  being  responsible  for  damages  caused  by  his 
negligence;  nor  does  he  keep  watch  over  his  cattle. 
Even  the  best  Gentile  laws  were  too  crude  to  admit 
of  reciprocity.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi  provide : 
"  If  the  ox  has  pushed  a  man,  and  by  pushing  has 
made  known  his  vice,  and  the  owner  has  not  blunted 
Ins  horn,  has  not  shut  up  his  ox,  and  that  ox  has 
gored  a  man  of  gentle  birth  and  caused~him  to  die, 
the  owner  shall  pay  half  a  mina  of  silver"  (Johns, 
"Oldest  Code  of  Laws."  §  251,  Edin- 

Laws  of     burgh,  1903).     This  price  of  a  half- 
Ham-        mina  of  silver  was  also  the  fixed  fine  for 

murabi.  cutting  down  a  tree  (Hi.  §  59).  It  ap- 
pears that  only  a  nominal  sum  was  paid 
u  hen  a  man  not  of  gentle  birth  was  killed,  ami  even 
less  when  a  neighbor's  ox  was  gored.  The  Mishnah, 
bearing  such  facts  in  mind,  therefore  declares  that 
if  a  Gentile  sue  an  Israelite,  the  verdict  is  for  the 
defendant  ;  it  the  Israelite  is  the  plaintiff,  he  obtains 
full  damages  1 15.  K.  iv.  3).  It  should  lie  noted  that 
in  the-'-  tori  eases  public  <>r  sacred  property  (L'Tpni 
was  also  an  exception,  for  the  reason  that  both  are 
wanting  in  individual  responsibility  and  in  proper 
care.  The  principle  was  that  the  public  could  not 
hi'  lined  since  it  could  not  collect  in  turn.  The 
Gemara's  reliani  e  on  the  technical  term  "neighbor" 
(injn)in  the  text  as  jis  justification  for  excluding 
both  the  Gentile  and  the  public,  is  merely  tentative. 
The  Talmud  relates  in  this  connection  that  the 
Roman  government  once  commissioned  two  officers 
to  question  the  Rabbis  and  obtain  information  re- 
garding the  Jewish   laws.      After  a  careful  study, 


I  hey  said:  "We  have  scrutinized  your  laws  and 
found  them  just,  save  the  clause  relating  to  a  Gen- 
tile's ox,  which  we  can  not  comprehend.  If,  as  you 
say,  you  are  justified  by  the  term  'neighbor,'  the 
Gentile  should  be  quit  when  defendant  as  well  as 
when  plaintiff."  The  Rabbis,  however,  feared  to 
disclose  the  true  reason  for  outlawing  the  Gentiles 
as  barbarians,  and  rested  on  the  textual  technicality 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
had  authority  to  act  in  all  cases  coming  within  their 
jurisdiction  (B.  K.  38a). 

The  Mosaic  law  provides  for  the  restoration  of  a 
lost  article  to  its  owner  if  a  "brother"  and  "neigh- 
bor" (Deut.  xxii.  1-3),  but  not  if  a  Gentile  (B.  K. 
113b),  not  only  because  the  latter  would  not  recip- 
rocate, but  also  because  such  restoration  would  be  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi 
made  certain  acts  connected  with  "articles  lost 
and  found "  a  ground  of  capital  punishment. 
"  If  the  owner  of  the  lost  property  has  not  brought 
witnesses  identifying  his  lost  property ;  if  he  has 
lied,  or  has  stirred  up  strife,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death"  (Johns,  I.e.  %  11).  The  loser,  the  tinder, 
or  an  intermediate  person  was  put  to  death  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  search  for  the  missing  article  (ib. 
i.%  9-13).  The  Persian  law  commanded  the  surren- 
der of  all  finds  to  the  king  (B.  K.  28b).  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Gentile  law  and  of  Jewish  magnanim- 
ity, the  following  is  related  in  the  Talmud:  "Queen 
Helen  lost  her  jewelry,  and  R.  Samuel,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Rome,  found  it.  A  proclamation 
was  posted  throughout  the  city  offering  a  certain 
sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  the 
jewels  within  thirty  days.  If  restored  after  thirty 
days,  the  finder  was  to  lose  his  head.  Samuel  waited 
anil  restored  the  jewels  after  thirty  days.  Said  the 
queen:  '  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  the  proclamation?' 
'  Yes,'  answered  Samuel,  'but  I  would  show  that  I 
fear  not  thee.  I  fear  only  the  Merciful. '  Then  she 
blessed  the  God  of  the  Jews"  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  5). 

Similarly,  the  mandate  concerning  the  oppression 
of  or  withholding  wages  from  a  hireling  brother  or 
neighbor,  or  a  domiciled  alien  (Deut.  xxiv.  14-15) 
who  observes  the  Xoachian  laws,  is  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  a  Gentile.  That  is  to  say,  a  Gentile  may 
be  employed  at  reduced  wages,  which  need  not  he 
paid  promptly  on  the  same  day,  but  may  !«'  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  place.  The 
question  arose  whether  a  Jew  might  share  in  the 
spoils  gained  by  a  Gentile  through  robbery.  One 
Talmudic  authority  reasoned  that  the  Gentile  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  the  ill-gotten  property  much  less 
than  in  earning  his  wages,  to  which  the  Mosaic  law  is 
not  applicable;  hence  property  seized  by  a  Gentile, 
if  otherwise  unclaimed,  is  public  property  and  may 
be  used  by  any  person.  Another  authority  decided 
that  a  Jew  might  not  profit  by  it  (B.  51.  11  Hit. 

R.  Ashi  decided  that  a  Jew  who  sells  a  Gentile 
landed  property  bordering  on  the  land  of  another 
Jew  shall  lie  excommunicated, not  only 
Ashi's  on  the  ground  that  the  Gentile  laws 
Decisions,  do  not  provide  for  "  neighbors'  bound- 
ary privileges"  (}riVD~0),  but  also  be- 
cause the  Jewish  neighbor  may  claim  "thou  hast 
caused  a  lion  to  lie  on  my  border."  The  ban  shall 
not  be  raised  unless  the  seller  stipulates  to  keep  the 
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.lew  free  from  all  possible  damage  arising  from  any 
act  of  the  Gentile  1 1'..  K.  114a)  The  Bame  A-hi  an 
ticed  in  u  vineyard  a  broken  vine  branch  bearing 
a  bunch  of  crapes,  and  instructed  his  attendant, 
if  lie  found  that  it  belonged  t<>  a  Gentile,  to  fetch  it ; 
if  to  a. lew.  to  leave  it.  The  Gentile  owner  over 
beard  the  order,  and  asked:  "  [s  it  right  to  take  from 
ate  utile."  Ashi  replied:  "Yes,  because  a  Gentile 
would  demand  money,  hut  a  .lew  would  not 
11310.  This  was  an  adroit  and  sarcastic  answer.  In 
truth,  Ashi  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thority Btated  a  hove;  namely,  that,  as  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  Gentile  obtained  possession  by  sei/. 
nre,  the  property  is  considered  public  property,  like 
unclaimed  land  in  the  deserl  il!.  B.  54b).  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  however,  was  against  this  author 
it y.  R.  Simeon  the  Pious  quotes  to  show  that  legal 
possession  was  required  even  in  dealing  with  the 
Seven  Nations:  "  Ami  thou  shalt  consume  [rvioNl  = 

"eat  I  he  spoils  "|  all  the  people  which  the   Lord  thy 

God  shall  deliver  thee"  (Deut.  vii.  (i,  Hebr.),  mean- 
ing that  Israel  could  claim  the  laud  only  as  conquer- 
ors, not  otherwise  ill.  K.  118b). 

In  one  instance  a  Gentile  had  the  benefit  of  the 
technical  term  "neighbor,"  and  it  was  declared 
that  bis  property  was  private.  The  Law  provides 
that  an  Israelite  employed  in  his  neighbor's  vine- 
yard or  grain-field  is  allowed  to  pick  there  as 
much  as  he  can  cat  while  working  (Deut.  xxiii. 
35  26).  But  since  the  employer  in  this  case  was  a 
Gentile  (i.e.,  not  a  "neighbor"),  the  Israelite  was 
forbidden  to  cat  anything  without  permission  (B. 
M  87b).  As  regards  the  propertj  of  this  Gentile 
perhaps  his  title  to  it  was  not  disputed,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  just  as  sacred  us  that  of  a  Jew. 

Discriminations  against  Gentiles,  while  strictly  in 
to  ordance  with  the  just,  law  of  reciprocity  and  re 
taliation,  having  for  their  object  to  civilize  tie- 
heathen  and  compel  them  to  adopt  the  civil  laws 
of  Noah,  were  nevertheless  seldom  practised.  The 
principal  drawback  was  the  bar  id'  "profaning  the 
Holy  Name"  (DL'TI  W>"n).  Consequently  it,  was 
necessary    to  overlook  legal  quibbles  which  might 

appear  unjust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  which 

would  reflect  on  the  good  name  and  integrity  of  the 

.leu  ish  nation  and  its  religion.  Another  point  to  be 
considered    was   the   preservation,  "for  the   sake  of 

peace "("  mi-pene  darke  shalom")    of  the  friendly 

relations  between  .lew  and  Gentile,  and  the  a I 

ance  of  enmity  (rQ'tt  \JBD;  'Ah.  /.ami.  26a;  15.  K. 
118b). 

Not  only  was  the  principle  of  retaliation  directed 
against  the  heathen  Gentile,  but  it  also  operated 
against  tin'  lawless  Jewish  herdsmen  of  sheep  and 
other  small  cattle,  who  trespassed  mi  private  prop- 
erty ill  Palestine  contrary  toil rdinance  forbidding 

them  to  raise  their  herds  inland  (Tosef.,  I!.  K  viii, 
[ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  862] ;  comp.  Sanh  57a)  All 
retaliation  or  measures  of  reprisal  are  based  on  the 

Jew  ish  heal  maxim  of  eminent  domain.  "The  judi 

iial  authority  can  annul  the  right  to  the  possession 
"f  property  and  declare  such  property  ownerless " 
(-ipsm'a'-ipan.  B.  B.  9a). 

8.    Another  reason  for  discrimination  was  the  vile 

and  vicious  character  of  the  Gentiles :  "I  will  pro 
voke  them  to  auger  with  a  foolish  nation"  t^2j 


"  vile,"  "contemptible";  Deut.  xxxii.  21).     TbeTal- 
mud   says   that    the   passage   riders  to    the   Gentiles 
of  l!ai  bary  and  Mauretania,  who  walked  nude  in  the 
streets  (Yeb.  68b),  and  to  similar  Gentiles,  "whose 
flesh  is  as  the  llesh  of  asses  and  whose  issue  is  like 
tie    issue  of  horses"  (Ezek.  xxiii.  20);  who  can  not 
claim  ti  father  (Yeb.  98a).     The  Gen- 
Discrimi-     tiles  were  so  Btrongly  suspected  of  un- 
nation        natural   (times  that   it    was  necessary 
Against     to  prohibit  the  stabling  of  a  cow  in 
Gentiles,      their  stalls   i'Ah.    Zarah    ii.    1).     As- 
saults on  women  were  most  frequent, 
especially   at    invasions  and   after  sieges  ( Ket.  3b), 
the  Kabbis  declaring  that  in  ease  of  rape  by  a  Geu- 
tile the  issue  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  a  Jew  ish 
woman's  relation  to  her  husband.      "The  Torah  out- 
lawed  the   issue  of   a   Gentile    as  that  of   a  beast" 
(Mik.  viii.  4,  referring  to  Ezek.  I.e.). 

Excepting  the  Creeks,  no  Gentiles,  not   even  the 
Persians,  were   particular  in   Shedding  blood  (15.  K. 

117a).  "Meeting  a  Gentile  on  the  road  armed  with 
a  sword  [on  his  left  ].  the  Jew  shall  let  him  walk  on 
his  right   [being  thus  ready  to  wrench  away  the 

weapon  if  threatened  with  it].  If  the  ({entile  car- 
ries a  cane  |  in  his  right  hand],  the  Jew  shall  let  him 
walk  at  his  left  |  so  that  he  may  seize  the  cane  if 
raised  against,  him].  In  ascending  or  descending 
the  Jew  shall  always  be  above,  and  shall  not  sloop 
down  for  fear  of  assassination.  If  the  Gentile  ask 
to  be  shown  the  w  ay,  the  Jew  shall  extend  his  own 
journey  a  point  farther  and  shall  not  tarry  on  reach- 
ing the  stranger's  destination  "  ('Ab.  Zarah  25b). 

Taking  these  conditions  into  consideration,  the 
precautions  against  the  employment  of  Gentile  mid 
wives  can  be  easily  understood.  A.  Gentile  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  sueklea  Jewish  babe,  save  in  the 
presence  of  Jews.  Even  so  it  was  feared  that,  the 
({entile  nurse  might  poison  the  child  (ti.  25a).  As 
a  retaliative  measure,  or  for  fear  of  .accusation,  the 
Rabbis  forbade  Jew  ish  midwives  and  nurses  to  en- 
\i  ■,  themselves  in  ({entile  families,  unless  offered  a 
fee  for  the  service  or  to  avoid  enmity  (ib.).  The  same 
rule  applied  to  physicians  (Maimonides,  "Tad," 
'Akkum,  i\.  16).  The  Roman  laws  ordained  that 
physicians  should  be  punished  for  neglect  or  un- 
skilfulness.  and  for  these  causes  man}  were  put 
to  death  (Montesquieu,  "L'Espril  des  Lois."  xxix. 

.'  III.  In  a  place  w  lute  no  Jew  ish  physician  could 
be  found  to  perforin  the  rile  of  circumcision  the 
question  arose  whether  a  Gentile  or  a  Samaritan 
mohel  might  be  chosen  to  operate.  If  the  Gentile 
is  "an  expert  physician  patronized  by  the  public, 

lie  may-  be  employed,  as  it  is  presumed  he  would  not 

jeopardize  his  reputation  by  purposely  injuring  a 
Jewish  patient  "  ('Ab.  Zarah 27a). 

With  such  a  character  as  that  depleted  above,  it 
would  naturally  be  quite  unsafe  to  trust  a  Gentile  as 

a  witness,  either  in  a  Criminal  case  or 
TJnreliabil-  in  a  civil  suit,     lb-  could  not  be  de 
ity  of         pended    upon  to   keep    his   promise  or 

Gentiles,  word  of  honor  like  a  Jew  (Belt.  18b). 
The  Talmud  comments  on  the  untruth- 
fulness of  Gentiles  ("a  band  of  sltance  children 
whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand 
|  in  raising  it  to  take  an  oath]  is  a  right  band  of 
falsehood  "  [I's.  cxliv.  1 1]),  and  cotit rasls  it  with  t he 
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reputation  of  a  Jew;  " The  remnant  of  Israel  shall 
not  do  iniquity  nor  speak  lies:  neither  shall  a  deceit- 
ful tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth"  (Zeph.  iii.  13). 
Also  excluded  as  a  "neighbor"  was  the  Gentile 
in  whose  trust  property  was  left  with  all  prescribed 
provisions  (Ex.  xxii.  6-14).  The  Torah  docs  not 
discriminate  against  the  testimony  of  a  Gentile,  save 
when  lie  is  held  to  be  a  robber;  when  it  is  thought 
that  he  lias  no  intention  of  perjuring  himself  he  is 
believed  (Mordecai,  Annotations  to  Rosh  Git.  10). 
I  fence  documents  and  deeds  prepared  by  Gentile  no- 
taries in  their  courts  are  admitted  as  valid  evidence 
(Git.  i.  4).  R.  Simeon  even  validates  a  Jewish  writ 
of  divorce  signed  by  a  Gentile  notary  (ib.).  In  diet- 
ary cases,  where  a  Gentile  is  disinterested  his  evi- 
dence is  accepted  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah, 
86,  1).  A  Gentile's  testimony  to  a  man's  death,  in- 
cidentally related  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  being  un- 
aware that  his  evidence  is  wanted,  is  held  sufficient 
to  release  a  woman  from  her  marriage  bond  and  to 
permit  her  to  marry  again  (Git.  28b ;  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Eben  ha-'Ezer,  17.14;  see  'Agunah). 

4.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  condition 
of  the  Gentiles  in  general  was  somewhat  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  Roman  courts  of  justice ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  latter,  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
and  modified  by  feudalism,  never  attained  the  high 
standard  of  Jewish  jurisprudence.  Even  under  the 
Roman  supremacy  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  de- 
cide their  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  accordance  with 
their  own  code  of  laws,  just  as  in  countries  like 
Turkey,  China,  and  Morocco  extra- 
As  Suitors  territorial  rights  are  granted  by 
in  treaty  to  the  consular  courts  of  for- 

Civil  Cases,  eign  nations.  In  a  mixed  trial  where 
the  suitors  were  respectively  Jew  and 
Gentile,  the  Jew  had  to  abide  by  the  harsh  and  il- 
logical laws  of  the  Gentiles;  and  for  this  the  Jew- 
retaliated  whenever  occasion  arose. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Gentile,  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  Jewish  laws,  sum- 
moned his  Jewish  opponent  to  a  Jewish  court.  In 
such  cases  the  Gentile  would  gain  little  benefit,  as 
he  would  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Jew- 
ish or  the  Gentile  law,  as  might  be  least  advanta- 
geous to  him.  The  judge  would  say :  "  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  law"  or  "with  your  law," as  the 
case  might  be.  If  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Gentile,  legal  quibbles  and  circumventions  might  be 
employed  against  him.  R.  Akiba,  however,  would 
not  permit  such  proceedings,  which  tended  to  pro- 
fan,-  the  Holy  Name  (B.  K.  113a). 

The  differences  between  their  laws  were  the  main 
barriers  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  Talmud 
would  excommunicate  a  Jew  who  without  a  sum- 
mons testified  in  a  petty  Gentile  court  as  a  single 
witness  against  a  Jew,  for  the  Jewish  law  required 
at  least  two  witnesses.  But  in  the  supreme  court  a 
single  Jewish  witness  might  testify,  as  the  Gentile 
judge  would  administer  the  oath  to  the  defendant, 
which  proceeding  was  similar  to  that  prescribed  by 

Jew  ish  law 

The  Jewish  mode  of  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  deed  or  by  three  years' undisputed  possession  did 

not  apply  to  Gentiles  (Kid.  14b),  who  as  a  rule  ac- 
quired their  property  by  seizure.     The  Persian  laws 


leased  property  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  so  that 
three  years'  occupation  would  not  amount  to  a  pre- 
sumption of  purchase  (B.  B.  55a).  In  ease  of  transfer 
of  chattels,  a  money  payment  was  sufficient,  without 
delivery  or  removal,  which  the  Jewish  law  required 
(B.  K.  13a).  Part  payment  or  a  consideration  was 
not  valid  (B.  B.  54b).  ' 

Acquisition  by  a  consideration  was  an  old  estab- 
lished Jewish  law:  "This  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things;  a  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor"  (Ruth  iv. 
7).  The  article  of  consideration  in  "former  times" 
was  changed  in  later  times  to  a  kerchief  miD  pp). 
The  Gentiles  did  not  admit  acquisition  by  a  con- 
sideration. Transfers  of  their  property  were  effected 
only  for  ready  money  to  the  full  amount  (Kid.  8a). 
The  Persians  bound  themselves  by  an  exchange  of 
presents,  which  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  word 
of  honor,  but  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  con- 
sideration ('Ab.  Zarah  71a), 

The  Persian  law  ordered  the  guarantor  to  pay 
immediately  on  the  default  of  the  debtor;  while  the 
Jewish  law  required  the  creditor  first  to  proceed 
against  the  debtor,  and  that  then,  if  the  debt  were  not 
paid,  he  should  sue  the  guarantor  (B.  B.  173b.  174a). 

The  Jewish  law  against  overcharging  one-sixth  or 
more  above  the  current  price  of  marketable  mer- 
chandise— a  violation  of  which  affected  the  validity 
of  the  sale — applied  only  to  a  Jew  or  domiciled  alien, 
not  to  a  Gentile.  "If  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neigh- 
bor, orbuyest  ought  of  thy  neighbor's  hand,  ye  shall 
not  oppress  [overcharge]  one  another  "  (Hebr.  =  "  his 
brother  " ;  Lev.  xxv.  14),  was  contrary  to  the  Gen- 
tile legal  maxim,  "A  bargain  is  a  bargain."  For 
this  the  Gentile  was  paid  in  his  own  coin,  so  to  speak. 
Samuel  declared  legal  a  transaction  in  which  an  error 
has  been  made  by  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a 
Gentile.  Following  out  his  theory,  Samuel  was  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  purchase  from  a  Gentile  a  gold 
bar  for  four  zuz,  which  was  the  price  of  an  iron 
bar;  he  even  beat  down  the  price  one  zuz.  Such 
transactions,  while  regarded  as  perfectly  proper  and 
legitimate  among  the  Gentiles,  were  not  tolerated 
among  the  Jews  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  man}-  examples  of 
cases  in  which  Jews  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
errors.  A  rabbi  once  purchased  wheat  from  a  Gen- 
tile agent,  and,  finding  therein  a  purseful  of  money, 
restored  it  to  the  agent,  who  blessed  "the  God  of 
the  Jews."  Simeon  b.  Shatah  restored  a  vain 
pearl  he  had  found  on  a  donkey  to  the  Gentile  of 
whom  he  had  purchased  the  beast  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  5). 
In  cases  of  wilful  murder,  an  alien  Gentile  who  ob- 
served the  Noachian  laws  which  forbid  murder  was 
treated  like  a  Jew.  "  <  (ne  law  and  one  manner  [judg- 
ment] shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  so- 
journeth  with  you"  (Num.  xv.  10) — that  is,  pro- 
vided he  abides  by  the  same  law.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  there  is  a  difference  between  a  domiciled 
alien  (3L"1D"13).  one  who  abandoned  idolatry  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Palestine,  and  a  true  alien 
(p"IV  ~ij),  who  voluntarily  and  conscientiously  ob- 
served the  Noachian  laws  (see  Proselyte  ami  Pros- 
elytism).  In  regard  to  manslaughter  (unpremedi- 
tated homicide),   for  which  the  culprit  was  exiled 
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to  acity  of  refuge  (Num.  x\w.  n     tb<    Mishnah 
••  All  wire  exiled  for  the-  manslaughter  "I  an 
Israelite;  and  an  Israelite  was  exiled  for  the  man 
slaughter  ol   others    save  8  domiciled  alien.     The 
latter  was  exiled  for  the.  manslaughter  of  another 
domiciled  alien "(Mak.  ii   8).     This  wits  in  accord 
with  the  general  rule  that  a  man  could  not  bi 
tenced  to  death  with,  mi  a  previous  warning  (ntnnfi; 
Banh.  57a);  and  since  such  forewarning  was neces 
smily  lacking  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  the  Israelite 
guilty  thereof  was  simply  exiled,  iliis  step  bi  ing 
taken  to  forestall  the  avenger  of  blood.     The  Ge- 
mara  to  the  Mishnah  cited  above  (Mak.  Bb)  holds 
that  an  alien  was  not  entitled  to  the  forewarning, 
and  hence  should  be  executed. 

Fur  robbery  or  defaulting  in  a   trust  the  guilty 
person  was  required  to  repay  the  principal  and  to 
pay  one-fifth  in  addition  (Lev.  v.  21-24  [A.  V.  vi. 
2-  i|i;  in  other  cases  tines,  ranging  from  doubli    to 
four  and  five  limes  the  original  amount  for  theft, 
were  imposed  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4).  Where  the  stolen  prop- 
erty belonged  to  a  Gentile  or  to  the 
Gentile       public,    however,    the  guilty  was   re- 
Property     quired  to  pay  only  the  principal,  with- 
Exempt      out  the  additional   lines  (  Maimonides, 
from  "  Yad,"  (Jc/elah.  i.  7|.     As  the  tine  was 

Fines.  a  personal  compensation,  the  public, 
lacking  Individuality,  could  not  re 
ceive  it;  nor  could  a  Gentile,  since  his  own  laws 
were  at  variance  wiih  reason  and  justice.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Twelve  Tallies  ordained  that  a  thief  he 
whipped  with  tods  and  condemned  to  slavery;  and 

the  Greeks  inflicted  capital  punishment  lor  stealing 

even  a  trifle. 

The  prohibition  of  usury,  or  rather  of  taking  any 
amount  over  and  above  that  of  the  original  loan. 
specifies  of  "a  poor  brother"  anda  stranger  (alien) 
"that  he  may  live  with  thee"(Ex.  wii  '-'■">:  Lev. 
xxv.  :S."i-:i7).    ••  Unto  a  stranger  [  >oj      "  foreigner"], 

how  cm  r,  thou  may  est  lend  upon  usury"  (Deut,  xxiii. 

■jiii    This  was  a  purely  economic  measure,  encourag- 
ing a   tax  on  loans  to  foreigners,  and   cautioning 
D-t  impoverishing  the  domestic  producer.     The 
Gentile  was  considered  a  foreigner  whom  an  Israel  id' 

need  not  support,  and  his  own  laws  did  not   prohibit 

usury.    The  Jewish  prohibition  extended  to  the  alien 

("  ger "),  as  the  text  plainly  indicates,   bill  I  here   is  a 

question  whether  it  included  a  domiciled  alien  i"  ger 
toshab  " :  B.  M.  71a).    Nevertheless  the  Mishnah  saj  a 

the  Gentile  i r  shall  be  supported  to- 

Gentile  gether  with  the  Jewish  poor,  for  the 
Poor  to  Be  sake  of  peace  (Gil  61a).  TheTalmud 
Supported,  also  say  a  thai  a  piousJew  shall  not  take 

inter  -i  I  rom  a  I  (entile,  and  quotes  Ps 
xv.  5:  "  lie  i  hat  put  let  Ii  not  out  his  mone)  to  usury" 
i  Mil.  34b)  In  fact,  tin-  Talmud  did  not  tolerate 
the  charging  of  interest  to  Gentiles  (1!.  M.  71a). 
Bee  l  sort. 

The  relation  of  the  .lews  to  the  ruling  government 
was  fixed  by  Samuel's  maxim.  "The  law  of  the 
land  is  binding,"  thus  validating  all  enactments  of 
tin'  land  not  in  conflict  with  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  rendering  unto  Caesar  his  dm-  a-  regards  taxes 
and  imposts,  which  no  one  might  evade  provided, 
however,  that  the  taxes  weir  authorized  ill.  K 
U8a).     liabiieiiu  Tarn,  defining  this  maxim,  adds: 


"  pro\  ided  the  king's  edicts  are  uniform,  and  apply- 
to  all  his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions."  R.EIie- 
zer  of  Mei/  says:  "provided  the  king  taxes  his  own 

subjects  and    settlers;    but  he  can   not  extort  money 

from   journeymen    passing    through   his   dominion 

without  having  any  intention  to  remain  then1.    ( llher- 

wise,  it  is  not  law.  but  robbery  "  (Mordecai  in  B.  ]£■ 
x.  §215;  Annotations  to  Rosh  Ned.  iii.  1 1 1. 

Inasmuch    as    the    Jews    had    their    own    distinct 

jurisdiction,  it  would   have  been  unwise  to  reveal 
i  heir  laws  to  the  Gentiles,  for  such  knowledge  might 
operated  against  the  Jews  in  their 
Gentiles     opponents'  courts.    Hence  the  Talmud 
May  Not    prohibited  the  teaching  to  a  Gentile 
Be  Taught  of  the  Torah,  "  the  inheritance  of  the 
the  Torah.    congregation  of. Jacob"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
Ii,    R. Johanan  says  of  one  bo  teach- 
ing; "Such  a  person  deserves  death  "  (an  idiom  used 
to  express  indignation).     "It  is  like  placing  an  oh 
stacle  before  the  blind  "  (Sank.  59a;   Hag.  18a).     And 
yet  if  a  Gentile  Study  the  Law  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  moral   laws  of   Noah,  R.  MeTr  says  lie 
is  as  good  as  a  high  priest,  and  quotes:   "  Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments, 

which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  "  (  Lev.  xviii. 
5).  The  text  does  noi  specify  an  Israelite  or  a 
Lcvite   or   a    priest,    but    simply  "a   man" — even   a 

Gentile  ('Ab.  Zarah  26a). 

Resh  Lakish  (d.  378)  said,  "A  Gentile  observing 
the  Sabbath  deserves  death "  (Banh.  58b).  This  re- 
fers to  a  Gentile  who  accepted  the  seven  laws  of  the 

Noackidffi,  inasmuch  as  "the  Sabbath   is  a  sign  In 
t  ween  God  and  Israel  alone."  and  it  was  probably  ili- 
rected  against  the  Christian  Jews,  who  disregarded 

the  Mosaic  laws  and  yet  at   that   time   kept   up  the 

observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     Rabbina,  who 

lived  about,  150  years  after  the  Christians  had 
changed  the  day  of  rest  to  Sunday,  could  not  quite 
understand  the  principle  underlying  Resh  Lakish's 

law,  and,  commenting  upon  it,  added  :   "  not  even  on 

Mondays  [is  the  Gentile  allowed  to  rest]  ";  intimating 
that  the  mandate  given  to  the  Noachidie  that  "day 
and  night  shall  not  cease"  OrDE^  K?  =  "have  no 
rest ")  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  (Gen.  viii.  22) 

— probably  to  discourage  general  idleness  (ib.  liashi), 
or  for  the  more  plausible  reason  advanced  by  .Mai 
inonides,  who  says:  "The  principle  is.  one  is  not 
permitted    to    make    innovations    in    religion    or    to 

cnate  new  commandments.  He  has  the  privilege  to 
become  a  true  proselyte  by  accepting  the  whole 
Lav,  "  i"  Yad,"  Melakim.  v  9).  R.  Emden  i]'  3jr>.  iii 
i  remarkable  apology  for  Christianity  contained  in 
his  appendix  to  "  Seder  '<  Ham  "  (pp.  82h  84b,  I  lam 
burg,  iTa'.'i.  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  original 
intention  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of  Paul,  was  to 

convert  only  the  Gentiles  to  the  seven  moral  law  9  "I 

Noah  and  to  lei  the  Jews  follow  the  Mosaic  law — 

which   explains   I  he  apparent    contradictions   in  the 

New  Testament  regarding  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Sabbath. 
With  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  to  Christianity 

or  to  Islam,  the  heathen  and  pagan  of  the  civilized 
or  semi  <i\  ili/ed  world  has  become  almost  extinct, 
ami  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  ancient  Qentil 
not  applicable  to  the  Gentile  ol  the  present  day,  ex 

1  ept  in    SO  I. ir  as  lo  consider  him  a  Noacliiaii  oliserv 
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ing  all  moral  laws,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jew, 
who  as  one  of  the  chosen  people  observes  in  addition 
the  Mosaic  laws.  That  the  laws  against  the  Gentile 
as  a  barbarian  were  not  entirely  expunged  from 
the  rabbinic  literature  after  the  ad- 
Present  vent  of  Christianity,  was  due  to  the 
Status  of  persecutions  and  the  barbaric  treat- 
the  Gentile,  ment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  gradual  decrease  of  animosity 
may,  however,  be  noted  by  comparing  the  various 
codes  and  collections  of  responsa.  For  example, 
that  a  Jewish  physician  should  be  forbidden  to  offer 
his  services  to  a  Gentile  was  contrary  to  the  general 
practise  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Maimon- 
idea  himself  became  the  physician  of  Sultan  Saladin 
in  Egypt.  The  prohibition  against  the  employment 
of  a  Gentile  nurse  or  midwife  "except  a  Jewess 
stands  by  her  "  was  modified  by  an  eminent  author- 
ity with  "so  long  as  there  is  a  Jew  living  in  that 
town  who  is  liable  to  come  into  the  house  "  (Moses 
of  Coucy,  "Selling."  s  45).  That  no  such  distinc- 
tion exists  anywhere  nowadays  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  proving  conclusively  that  the  Rabbis 
regulate  their  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

The  special  Jewish  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  is 
still  maintained  in  the  Orient,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  iuAmerica,  where  the  bet  din  ad- 
ministers the  law.  mostly  by  arbitration,  effecting  a 
compromise  between  the  litigants  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  "law's  delay  "  and  of  saving  the  ex- 
penses of  trial  in  the  secular  courts.  See  also 
Aliens;  Idolatry  and  Idols;  Xoaciiian  Laws; 
Proselytes  and  Proselytism;  Usury. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article. 
Levensohn.  Zerubbdbel,  Warsaw,  1875;  Ben  Jndnh,  i.,  §§  71- 
73,  Warsaw,  1878;  Zweifel,  Sanegor,  pp.  263-308,  ».  1885; 
Bloch,  Oegen  die  Anti-San.  Vienna,  1882;  Baum,  Kin 
Wichttoes  Kapitel  liber  der  YOlhtr,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  1884;  Hriman,  Qeseteaammlung  ilex  Jitdenspiegels^ 
Jassy,  lss~,.  Anti-Jewish  :  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judt  n- 
thuin.  Kouigsbenr.  1711:  Cbiarini,  Theorie  du  Juda^sme, 
1.  322-359,  Paris,  1830;  McCaul.  The  Old  I'aih  of  Modern 
Judaism,  i.  -7-47.  London,  1847;  Robling,  Talmud-.l  ini> . 
Leipsic;  Etohling, Meine Antwori  ctndieRablHner,  Prague, 
1883.  For  Talmud  references  compare  the  expurgations  by 
the  censor  in  the  various  editions  of  D'-*"1  runDn,  of  which 
the  Cracow  ed.,  1SU4,  is  the  more  complete. 
E.  G.  il.  J.    D.    E. 

From    the    Post-Talmudic   Period   to   the 

Present  Time  :  The  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  noted 
and  authoritative  scholars  are  here  cited  to  show  the 
favorable  Change  which  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  to- 
ward the  Gentiles  underwent  in  post-Talmudic  times. 

R.  Sherira  Gaon,  president  of  the  college  in  Pura- 
bedita  in  the  tenth  century,  permitted  Jews  to  bring 
suit  in  a  Gentile  court  on  the  defendant's  refusal 
to  have  the  case  ad  indicated  by  a  Jewish  tribunal. 
"Even  if  the  Jew  be  the  robber  and  the  Gentile  the 
one  robbed,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  it  to  so 
testify  before  the  justice"  (quoted  in  "Be'er  ha- 
Golah  "  toShulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat;  see  also 
ib.  426,  5) 

Maimonides  (twelfth  century),  in  his  code  written 
in  Egypt,  says:  "It  is  forbidden  to  defraud  or  de- 
ceive any  person  in  business.  .lew  and  non-Jew  are 
to  be  treated  alike.  If  the  vendor  knows  that  his 
merchandise  i-  defective,  he  must  so  inform  the  pur- 
chaser. It  is  wrong  to  deceive  any  person  in  words, 
even  without  causing  him  a  pecuniary  loss  ("  Yad," 


Mekirah,  xviii.  1).  In  his  Mishnaic  commentary 
Maimonides  remarks:  "What  some  people  imagine, 
that  it  is  permissible  to  cheat  a  Gentile,  is  an  error, 
and  based  on  ignorance.  The  Almighty — praised 
be  His  Name! — instructed  us  that  in  redeeming  a 
Hebrew  servant  from  the  services  of  a  Gentile  owner 
'  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him  '  "  (Lev. 
xxvi.  50),  meaning  to  be  careful  in  his  calculation 
not  to  cheat  the  Gentile.  This  was  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Jews  had  the  upper  hand  over  the  Gen- 
tiles. How  much  more  should  the  law  be  observed 
at  the  present  time,  when  they  have  no  sovereignty 
over  the  Gentiles.  Moreover,  neglect  of  the  precept 
would  cause  the  desecration  of  His  Name,  which  is  a 
great  sin.  Deception,  duplicity,  cheating,  and  cir- 
cumvention toward  a  Gentile  are  despicable  to  the 
Almighty,  as  "  all  that  do  unrighteously  are  an  abom- 
ination unto  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Dent.  xxv.  16; 
commentary  to  Kelim  xii.  7). 

Moses  de  Coucy  (thirteenth  century)  writes:  "I 
have  been  preaching  before  those  exiled  to  Spain 
and  to  other  Gentile  countries,  that,  just  because 
our  exile  is  so  prolonged,  it  behooves  Israel  to  sep- 
arate from  worldly  vanities  and  to  cleave  to  the  seal 
of  the  Holy  One,  which  is  Truth,  and  not  to  lie,  either 
to  Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  deceive  them  in  the  least 
thing;  to  consecrate  themselves  above  others,  as 
'  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity  nor  speak 
lies.'  .  .  .  Behold,  the  visitation  of  the  Flood  for  the 
violence  done  to  the  wicked  Gentiles!"  ("Semag," 
§74). 

About  the  same  period  R.  Judah  of  Ratisbon, 
compilerof  the  "Sefer  Hasidim,"  quotes:  "It  is  for- 
bidden to  deceive  any  person,  even  a  Gentile.  Those 
who  purposely  misconstrue  the  greeting  to  a  Gen- 
tile are  sinners.  There  can  be  no  greater  deception 
than  this"  ("Sefer  Hasidim."  ^  51,  Frankfort -on-the- 
Main,  lsiT).  "If  either  a  Jew  or  Gen- 
Opinions  of  tile  should  request  a  loan,  he  should 

Jewish  get  a  frank  answer.  Do  not  say,  '  I 
Scholars,  have  no  money. '  when  the  reason  is  the 
fear  to  trust  "  (ib.  §  426).  "  One  shall 
not  act  in  bad  faith  even  to  Gentiles.  Such  acts 
often  bring  down  a  person  from  his  rank;  and  there 
is  no  luck  in  his  undertaking.  If  perchance  he 
succeeds,  punishment  is  visited  on  his  children"  (ib. 
§  1074). 

In  the  fifteenth  century  R  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  who 
lived  in  North  Africa,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  re- 
garding the  status  of  a  non-Jew,  quotes  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  nowadays  are  not  ultra- 
idolaters,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  the 
Talmudic  restrictions  mentioned  above.  He  further 
says:  "  We  must  not  presume  that  such  restrictions 
were  fixed  rabbinical  ordinances,  not  to  be  changed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  made  originally  to  meet 
only  the  conditions  of  the  generations,  places,  and 
times "  (Responsa,  No.  119). 

Caro  (sixteenth  century),  the  author  of  the  Shul- 
han  'Aruk,  decides  that  "the  modern  Gentiles  arc 
not  reckoned  as  heathen  with  reference  to  the  res- 
toration of  lost  articles  and  other  matters"  (Bet 
Joseph  to  Tur  Hoshen  Mishpat,  £  266;  see  also  Tur 
Yoreh  De'ah,  s;  14s,  ed.  Venice,  1551). 

R  Benjamin  (seventeenth  century),  replying  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  an  error  of  a  Gentile  in  overpay- 
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ing  eighteen  ducats,  says:   "Fur  the  sake  ol  consi 
crating  the  Holy  Name,  a  Jew  shall  correel  and  make 

g 1  the  error  of  a  Gentile racob  charged  his 

sons  to  return  to  the  governor  ol  Egypt  the  silver 
put,  perhaps  by  oversight .  in  the  sacks  oi  corn  pur 
chased  by  them  from  him.     One  must  nol  lal 
vantage  ol  an  error  made  either  by  a  Mohammedan 
<>r  by  a  Christian.     Otherwise,  tin-  nations  would 
rightly  reproach  the  chosen  people  as  thieve 
cheats,     [myself  had  occasion  to  restore  to  a  Gen- 
tile money  receh  ed  through  error"  (Benjamin  Bei  i 
Ri  sponsa,  No.  109,  Vi  nice,  1539). 

Bliezer  of  Mayence  writes:   "The  commandmenl 
ibiting  theft,  like  those  agaiusl    murder  and 
adultery,  applies  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  "  ('  3 
Ra'aban,"  §  91,  Prague,  1010). 

Ezekiel  Landau  (i  ighteenth  centurj  |,  in  the  intro- 
duction in  his  responsa  "Noda'  iii  Yehudah" 
1776),  Baj  s:  "I  emphatically  declare  thai  in  all  laws 
contained  in  tin-  Jewish  writings  concerning  theft. 
fraud,  etc.,  no  distinction  is  made  between  Jew  and 
(Jen tile;  that  the  titles  '  goi, '  "akkum,'  etc.,  in  no 
w  is,-  apply  t"  the  people  among  whom  we  live." 

Senior  Zalmon  (d.  1813),  the  representative  author- 
ity of  the  modern  Hasidim,  in  his  version  of  the 
Shulhan  'Anik  (vi.  27b,  Stettin,  I864),says:  "It  is 
forbidden  to  rob  or  steal,  even  a  trifle,  from  either  a 
.lew  or  Gentile,  adull  or  minor;  even  if  the  Gentile 
grieved  the  Jew,  or  even  it'  the  matter  devolved  is 
nol  worth  a  peruta  [mile],  except  a  tiling  that  no 
body  would  care  about,  such  as  abstracting  for  use  as 
a  toothpick  a  splinter  from  a  bundle  of  wood  or 
from  a  fence.     Piety  forbids  even  this," 

Israel  Lipschutz  (nineteenth  cenl  ury),  in  his  com- 
mentary t"  the  Mishnah,  says:  "A  duty  devolves 
upon  us  toward  our  brethren  of  other  nations  who 
£  ni/e  the  unity  of  God  and  honor  His  Scrip- 
tures, being  observers  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah. 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  Gentiles  protect  us,  but  thej 
an-  charitably  inclined  to  our  i r.  To  act  other- 
wise toward  these  Gentiles  would  !«■  a  mi  ap] i 

Hon  of  their  kindness.  One  should  say  with  Joseph : 
'  Hovi  can  1  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God?'"   ("Tif'eret  lisrael  "  to  B.  K.  iv.  1). 

OQRAPin  :  Hamburger,  in  Hebrew  Bevtcw,  i.  US  nil. 
,  i...  Innatl,  1880. 
I     B.  II.  .1      1).    E. 

Attitude  of  Modern  Judaism  :    Modern  .In 

dai  ni,  as  inculcated  in  the  catechisms  and  explain*  d 
in  the  declarations  of  the  various  rabbinical  confer- 
ences, and  as  interpreted  in  the  sermons  of  i 1 

ci  ii  rabbis,  i  -  founded  on  the  red  ig  nitionol  I  be  unity 
ot  the  human  raci  ,  the  law  of  righteousness  ami 
truth  being  supreme  over  all  men,  without  distinc- 
tion of  raie  or  creed,  and  its  fullilmeui  being  | 
ble  for  all.  Righteousness  is  nol  conditioned  by 
birth.     The  <  (entiles  may  attain  unto  a 

teousness  as  the  Jews.  Heme  the  old  Jewish 
doctrine,  "The  righteous  among  tic  Gentil  -  arc 
sharers  [in  the  felicity]  of  the  world  to  (nun" 
if.,  Sanli.  xiii.),  is  reaffirmed  by  the  modern 
Synagogui  "  Ni  ighbor,"  in  the  com  maud,  "Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  like  thyself"  (Lev.  six.), 
signifies  every  human  being. 

.Modern  Judaism  does  not  accept  the  rabbinical 
maxim,  "  rjiddushin  en  lahem,  abal  be'ilal 
V-  in 


lahem."  to  the  effect  that  coition  but  not  marriage 
obtains  among  the  Gentiles.     This  reflection  on  the 

Is  ol  tin  non-Jewish  world  arose  out  of  thecoi 
ditions  oi   Roman  civilization;  but,  in  view  of  the 
in  civilized  countries  ol  the  Biblical  laws 
of  marriage,  the  modern  -  -   acknowledges 

without  quibble  the  sanctity  o)  matrimony  con- 
tracted under  the  sanction  ol  the  civil  law  or  of  the 
(lunch.  Where  the  civil  law  is  in  conflict  with  tin 
Jewish  law,  the  civil  law  in  general  takes  precedence ; 
where  degrees  i  if  i  onsang  uinity  are 
On  permitted  in  the Mosaiclaw,  but  forbid- 

Marriage.    den  in  the  civil  law,  the  latter  is  rci 

ni/cd  by  the  Synagogue.  But  where 
the  civil  law  permits  marriages  within  certain  de 
greesol  consanguinity  forbidden  in  the  .Mosaic  code, 
the  Jew  id*  law  i-  n  spected. 

The  jurisdiction   of   the   Gentile  tribunals  is  also 

recognized  in  civil  suits,  whether  the  parties  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  In  these  cases  the  maxim  of  Sam 
uel,  "The  law  of  the  land  is  law  "  ("  Dina  de-malkuta 
dina  ";  Gil   6b),  is  applied  in  its  broadest  sense.    The 

term  "hukkot,  ha-goyyim,"  after  rabbinical  prece- 
dent (see  above,  undei  l>.  Mem.  is  applied,  if  at  all, 

only  to  such  customs  as  conflict  With  Ihc  implica- 
tions of  ethical  monotheism  (sorcery,  superstition: 
see  Pes.  Ilia),  and  to  the  introduction  into  the  syn- 
agOgal  service  of  litis  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
monotheistic  Judaism,  The  rabbinical  injunction 
against  placing  animals  in  the  stable  of  a  Gentile 
(Git  16b),  as  \\  'II  as  the  provisions  freeing  the  slave 
sold  io  a  non. lew,  had  itsroot  in  the  horrid  indul 
gencesof  the  Roman-Greek  world.  Slavery,  whether 
of  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
Judaism.  The  caution  against  being  found  alone 
with  a  Gentile  ami  against  leaving  a  woman  ah 

with   one  (All.  Zarah   ii.  It,    has    lost    what    reason 

ableness  it  had  in  the  days  of  Roman  depravity  (sec 
Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  9).  The  Jewish  religion  teaches 
the  very  contrary  of  the  assumption  basic  to  these 

injunctions.      The  Christian,  whose  molality  is  fun 

damentally  Jewish,  never  fell  under  the  designation 
used  in  these  rabbinical  warnings. 
Jewish  philanthropy  draws  no  distinction  between 

Gentile  and  Jew.      The  provision    for  the  relief  and 

care  of  (hntile  dependents  ami  the  burial  of  their 

dead    (Qi{.    61a)    is    in    full    authority,    not    merely 

"  mi  pene  darke  shalom  "  (see  above), 

Impartial-    1ml  as  grounded  in  the  very  essence  of 

ity  of  Jew-  Jewish    benevolence.     The  examples 

ish  Philan-  of  the  old  rabbis,  quoted  in  part  above, 

thropy.      in  extending  the  law  of  reverence  for 

old  age  (Maimonides,  "  Yad."  Talmud 

Toi  ih.  vi.  !h  to  Ihc    red  among   the  Gentiles  I  K  ill, 

in  giving  ihc  salutation  of  peai  e  to  the  non- 
Jew  (Ber.  17a;  GH-  61,  62);  in  gladdening  the  hearts 

ol  I iles  on  their  holidays  ('Ab.  Zarah  12a,  6 

an-  recalled  iii  modern  catechisms  and  treatises  of 

Jewish  ethics,  lo  teach  that  the  same  regard   for  I  he 

dignity  of  man  shall  he  extended  to  ever)  one 
created  in  God's  image.  The  Mishnaic  interdiction 
of  celebrating  the  holidays  of  the  heathen  bj    in 

ii  rcourse  »  ii h  i hem  on  tl laj      ■  '■   i    1)   reason 

allien gh  when  idolatry  was  supreme,  has  been 

superseded  by  the  Injunction  to  have  due  and  rev- 
erent regard  for  the  religious  usages  of  non-Jews, 
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and  to  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  such  common 
celebrations  as  have  no  bearing  on  the  positive  mono- 
theistic tenets  of  Judaism. 

The  oath  before  a  Gentile  magistrate  is  inviolable, 
though  Judaism  discourages  the  practise  of  taking 
an  oath,  believing  that  "one'syes  should  be  yes,  and 
one's  no  should  be  no"  (B.  M.  49a;  Sheb.  36a). 
Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  insisted  on  in  all  deal- 
ings, whether  with  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile.  The  Rabbis 
insisted  that  the  sin  known  as  "genebat  da'at "  (the 
stealing  of  another's  good  opinion  by  false  represen- 
tations or  by  the  pretense  of  friendship  and  the  like) 
be  avoided  in  one's  intercourse  even  with  a  heathen 
(Hul.  94a).  In  view  of  the  virulent  aspersions  on 
Jewish  morality,  it  should  be  noted  that  modern 
Judaism,  like  rabbinical  Judaism,  makes  false  deal- 
ings, usury,  theft,  and  the  like  of  which  a  Gentile  is 
the  victim,  a  "hillul  ha-shem"  on  the  part  of  the 
Je"w,  the  one  sin  for  which  only  death  may  bring 
atonement  (Lev.  R.  xxii. ;  Yer.  Ned.  38b;  Ab.  iv.  4). 
The  modern  prayer-books  (e.g.,  the  English  edition 
of  Einhorn's  "  'Olat  Tamid,"  Chicago,  1896)  have 
substituted  in  the  prayer  for  peace  in  the  "Shemo- 
nch  'Esreh  "  the  words  "all  nations"  and  "all  the 
sons  of  man,  thy  children,"  for  the  old  reading  "  thy 
people  Israel." 

Intermarriage  is  not  countenanced  by  modern 
Judaism ;  but  this  is  not  due  to  contempt  for  the 
Gentiles,  but  to  the  conviction  that  unity  of  religion 
is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  home. 

e.  c.  E.  G.  H. 

GENTILI  (]'sn)  :  Italian  family  of  Gorizia,  sev- 
eral members  of  which  were  eminent  rabbis  and 
Talmudic  authorities.  Of  these  the  most  important 
■were : 

Azriel  Gentili :  Cabalist ;  lived  at  Gorizia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  is  quoted  by  Issachar  Bar 
in  "Be'er  Sheba'  "  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  connection 
with  the  explanation  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  23. 

Gershon  ben  Kalonymus  Gentili  :  Talmudist ; 
lived,  probably  at  Venice,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  Menahem  Porto,  to  whose 
work  on  mathematics  entitled  " 'Ober  la-Soher"  he 
wrote  a  preface. 

Gershon  ben  Moses  Gentili:  Italian  scholar; 
born  at  Gorizia  1683;  died  there  1700.  Although 
but  seventeen  years  old  at  his  death,  he  had  become 
a  recognized  scholar ;  and  his  riming  dictionary  en- 
titled "  Yad  Haruzim"  obtained  the  approbation  of 
his  elder  contemporaries.  The  book  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  father  (Venice,  1700>,  who 
wrote  a  preface  containing  a  biography  of  the  au- 
thor. Appended  to  the  work  are  a  funeral  sermon 
by  Gershon,  and  a  poem  by  Isaiah  Nizza  containing 
tin  613  commandments.  A  second  edition  with 
some  additions  was  published  by  Simon  Calimani, 
Venice.  1740  (?).  I.   Bn. 

Jacob  Hai  Gentili  :  Talmudist;  lived  at  Gori- 
zia in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  cited  by 
Samuel  Aboab  in  his  responsa  "Debar  Shemuel" 
(p.  299). 

Jacob  Hai  b.  Manasseb  Gentili :  Grandson  of 
Jacob  Hai  Gentili.  Rabbi  at  Gorizia;  died  in  1749. 
He  was  prominent  as  preacher,  poet,  and  Talmudist. 
He  wrote  several  responsa,  some  of  which,  on  the 
levying  of  taxes  in  tin  communities,  were  reprinted 


in  the  now  very  rare  "  Hilkot  Missim,"  published  at 
Venice  in  1709.  His  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
by  Isaac  Lampronti,  who  spoke  of  Gentili's  gnat 
scholarship.  Menahem  Novara,  author  of  the"  Pene 
Yizhak,"  was  his  pupil. 

Bibliography:    Nepi-Gtilrondi,   Toledot  Qedole   Yitrael.  p. 

HIT;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.    535;  Mortara,  ZthI 

p.  27. 

I.   E. 

Manasseb  ben  Jacob  Gentili :  Head  of  the 
rabbinical  school  of  Verona  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. An  approbation  of  his  on  a  halakic  decision 
by  the  rabbis  of  Ancona  is  given  by  Samson  Mor- 
purgo  in  his  "Shemesh  Zedakah  "  (iii.  25).  Manas- 
seh  was  one  of  the  four  rabbis  who  were  active  in 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Reggio  on  those  of  Mantua  who  visited  the  fair 
at  the  former  town.  I.  Br. 

Moses  b.  Gershon  Gentili :  Italian  writer;  born 
at  Triest  in  1663;  died  in  1711  at  Venice,  where  he 
had  lived  for  many  years  as  teacher  of  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash.  He  was  noted  for  his  scholarship,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  philosophic, 
mathematical,  and  scientific  subjects.  He  wrote: 
"Meleket  Mahshabot,"  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, printed  at  Venice  in  1710  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  reprinted  with 
notes  under  the  title  "Mahashebet  Hosheb,"  by 
Judah  Lob  b.  Eliezer  Lipman  Jafe,  Konigsberg, 
1860;  "Hanukkat  ha-Bayit,"  a  treatise  on  the 
Second  Temple,  with  a  map,  Venice,  1696.  His 
works  were  praised  by  the  foremost  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  Solomon  Nizza,  Jacob  Aboab,  and  David 
Altaras. 
Bibliography:   Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole   Yisrael,  p. 

239;  Mortara,  Imlicc,  p.  27. 

Seligman  (Isaac)  b.  Gershon  Gentili :  Italian 
Talmudist;  director  of  the  Talmudic  academy  at 
Cremona  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Oetling  in  1583. 
Some  of  his  halakic  decisions  are  included  in  the  re- 
sponsa collection  "Nahalat  Ya'akob,"  Padua,  1023. 
Bibliography:  Ha-Asif,  iii.  2211;  Mortara,  Indies,  p.  27. 

g.  I-  E. 

GENTJBATH  (H3JJ) :  Son  of  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  20). 

e.  G.  ii  M.  Sel. 

GENUFLEXION.     See  Adoration. 

GEOGRAPHERS :  Persons  proficient  in  de- 
scribing the  surface  of  the  earth.  Jews  have  con- 
tributed in  different  ways  to  the  advancement  of 
geographical  science.  In  Biblical  times  geograph- 
ical information  was  mainly  given  in  the  form  of 
genealogies,  as  in  the  table  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  x. 
Jewish  influence  on  the  progress  of  geography  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  mainly  indirect,  thechief  point. 
being  the  tendency  to  place  Jerusalem  in  the  mid- 
dle of  medieval  maps,  due  to  the  literal  adoption  of 
the  passage  in  Ezek.  v.  5. 

Besides  this,  several  individuals  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  surface  by  actual  discovery 
or  learned  investigation.  The  chief  Jewish  traveler 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  to 
whomisowed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Levant 
in  the  twelfth  century.     Anotherof  i  he  same  period. 
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Pi'lhaliiah  of  Regeusburg,  traveled  througb  Poland, 
tin:  Crimea,  and  Mesopotamia.  For  others  see 
Travelers. 

The dern  history  of  geography  begins  with  the 

establishment  of  an  observatory  at  Bagres,  in  south 
western  Portugal,  by  Prince  Henrj  the  Navigator. 
He  appointed  as  the  chief  director  of  this  . 
bailment  Jafuda Cresques,  son  of  Abraham  Cresques 
of  Palma,  capital  of  Mallorca  in  the  Balearic  Is- 
lands (see  CRESQUES   LO  .1 1  mi  i       As  the  author  of 
the  Catalan  map.  Cresques  was  in  a  measure  the 
founder  of  modern  chartography,  having  made  use 
for  the  first  time  of  the  results  of  the  recent  di  a 
eries  of  Marco  Polo  in  Farther  Asia. 

.lews  were  especially  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  America,  and  almost  equally 
so  iii  the  attempt  to  reach  India  by  the  eastern 
route,  when  Pedro  de  Covilhao  was  sent  to  discover 
the  country  of  Prester  John.  He  was  followed 
later  by  Abraham  de  Heja  and  Joseph  Zapateiro  of 
Lamego,  both  Jews,  who  brought  hack  information 
ird  to  Covilhao's  settlement  in  India. 

Apart,  however,  from  descriptions  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  there  is  little  evidence  Of  inde- 
pendent interest  in  geography,  except  MeirAldabi's 
"Shebile  Emunah,"  the  writings  of  Abraham  Faris- 
sol,  and  David  Onus's  "Gebulot  ha  An  z."  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  there  have  been  a  larger 
number  of  works  on  travels  and  geography  bj  .bus, 
among  them  Julius  Lowenberg's  "Qeschichte  der 
Geographie,"  Berlin.  1840;  G.  S.  Pollack's  "Descrip- 
tion of  New  Zealand";  N.Isaacs'  "Zululand,"  1884. 
W,  G.  Palgrave  was  almost  the  first  European  to 
visit  the  Nejd,  while  Joseph  Wolf  ventured  into  Bo- 
khara, and  Joseph  F,  Stern  and  J.  Halevy  into 
Abyssinia.  Iiesscls  unite  cm  a  north-pole  expedi 
tiun.  and  was  followed  by  Angelo  lleilprin.  Cap 
tain  Binger  discovered  and  described  the  bend  of 
the  Niger;  while  Captain  Foa  traversed  the  whole 
of  South  Africa  from  south  to  north,  losing  his  life 

as  a  result. 

Bibliography:  m.  Kayserllng,  Christopher  Columbia  and 
u<<  Jewn\  .1.  Jacobs,  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery; 
Zunz,  On  the  Geographical  Literature  o)  ""  Jews,  in  Ast- 
er's Travels  0/  Vcnjamin  0]  Tudela,  App.  11.  London,  1841. 

J. 
GEOMANCY  (Sinn  tllJ)  :  Divination  by  means 

of  points  made  in  sand,  or  by   means  of  pebbles  Or 

as  of  sand  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Borne  Mos 
letn  writers  attribute  the  science  of  georoancj  In 
Enoch,  others  to  Daniel.  It  originated  in  northern 
Africa  aii-ui  the  ninth  century,  and  from  there  ii 
penetrated  into  Jewish  literature.  It  i  referred  to 
by  Maimonides  in  his  commentary  to  the  Mishnab 
i'AIi.  Zarah  iv.),  by  Nahmanides  in  tin-  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  Nissim 
li  Moses  ("Hi  1 1  il './ . "  vii.  124 1.  Aan  m  b  Ji  iseph, 
the  Karaite  Biblical  commentator,  gives  "yidde'oni " 
(Deut,  xviii,  11,  et  al.)  the  meaning  of  "he  who  easts 
lots  by  means  of  points. "  Joseph  Albo,  too,  speaks 
of  geomancy  ("'Ikkarim,"  iv.  I),  calling  it  "gora! 
ha  hoi "  (the  lot  b}  sand  1  or  "hokmat  lia  nekuddol 
(the  science  of  points).  According  to  Jacob  Coppel 
mann  in  "Ohel  Ynakoli."  his  commentary  on  the 
"  'Ikkarim,"  "  hokmat  ha  in  kuddol  "  is  used  because 

tin-  geomancer  takes  a  handful  of  sand  and  makes 
points  in  it.     Albo  (i.e.)  calls  the  upper  point  nil"} 


•j'Xt  and  the  lower  one  two  ^DB>.    There  an 

eral   works    entitled    "Sefer   ha-Qoralot"  which    are 

treatises  on  the  casting  oi  lots  as  based  on  geomancy. 
One  is  attributed  to  Ahithophel  ba-Giloni,  one  to 

Saadia   Gaon,  another    to    Abraham    bin    Ezra,    and 

there  are  several  anonymous  treatises.  Although  in 
all  these  works  answers  to  questions  are  obtained 
by  means  of  calculation,  the  calculation   itself  is 

based  on  the  principle  of  ge ancy,     There  is  also 

an  anonymous  (realise  entitled  "Goralot  ha-IIol." 
which  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  Geonim.  It  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  seven  planets,  and  is  based  on  Shab. 
I  29b. 

Bibliography:  Stelnscnnelder,  Hcor.   Peters,  pp.  865-867; 
Idem,  Bebr.  Btbl.  xvii.  128,  six,  mi;  Idem,  In  Z.  1).  M.  (1. 
Mil.  762;  Monatsschrift,  1888,  p.  186. 
J.  Iff.   Ski,. 

GEOMETRY  IN  THE  TALMUD.  See 
Mathematics. 

GEORGIA:  One  of  the  thirteen  original  slates 
of  the  United  Stales,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ; 

settled  by  a  chartered  c pan\  of  English  colonists 

under  James  Oglethorpe  in  June,  1?:;;!.  Its  Jewish 
settlement  dates  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the 
colony. 

Savannah  :  The  second  vessel  which  reached  the 
colony  arrived  in  Savannah  from  England  on  July 
11,  1733,  and  bad  among  its  passengers  the  follow- 
ing Jews:  Hr.  Samuel  Nunc/,  Ribiero  (also  known 
asl>r.  Nunez)  and  Sipra  Nunez  Ribiero, his  mother ; 
Moses  Nunez  Ribiero,  Daniel  Nunez  Ribiero,  Sbem 

Noah,  Isaac    Nunez    lhnriipics,    his    wile   and    son; 

Raphael  Bornal  ami  wife;  David  de  Olivera  and 
wife;  Jacob  Lopez  de  olivera,  wife,  and  children; 
David,  Isaac,  and  Leah  de  Olivera ;  Aaron  Sepivea, 

Benjamin  Gid 1,  Jacob  Lopez  deCrasto;  David 

Lopez  de  Pas  and  wife;  Vene  Real  (probably  Villa- 
real).  Molena,  David  Moranda,  Jacob  Moranda; 
David  Cohen  del  Monte  and  wife,  together  with  their 
son  Isaac  Cohen,  and  daughters  Abigail.  Hannah, 
ami  Grace;  Abraham  Minis  and  wife,  with  their 
daughters    Leah  and    Esther;  Simeon  Minis.  Jacob 

Vowel,  Benjamin  Bheftall  and  wife;  and  Abraham 
de  Lyon.  These  first  settlers  brought  over  with 
them  a  BeferTorah  with  t  wo  cloaks,  a  circumcision- 
box,  and  an  ark  of  I  he  law. 

Prior  to  tin-  settlement  of  Georgia  commissions 
wen-  Issued  (Sept.  21,  1732)  to  Anthonj  da  Costa, 
Francis  Salvador,  and  Alvaro  Lopez  Suaso  of  Lon 
|.!i  "to  lake  subscriptions  and  collect  money  for 
the  pui  poses  of  1  In-  charter."  As  early  as  January. 
17:1:1.  ami  therefore  before  the  actual  settlement  of 
Georgia,  the  trustees,  baving  apparently  learned 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  Jews  of  London, 

to  settle  si. I  lie  Jews  ill   I  he  colon  \  ,  directed  I  heir    II  1 

rctary  to  «aii  upon  Da  Costa  and  his  colleagues 
ami  require  them  to  surrender  their  commissions. 
This  action  was  repeated  in  I7:s:!,  the  complaint 
being  made  thai  "certain  Jews  have  been  sent  to 
i.i  ontrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  trustees 

ami  Which  may   he  of  ill  colisei  plcnee  In  t  lie  colony . " 

Various  other  resolutions  ami  correspondence  upon 
this  point  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees, 
from  which  extracts  are  given  by  the  Rev.  George 
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White  in  his  "Historical  Collections  of  Georgia" 
(New  York,  1854). 

It  has  been  assumed  by  Stephen  ("History  of 
Georgia  "),  by  Charles  C.  Jones  ("  Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6),  by  Dah  ("Settle 
incut  of  tin--  Jews  in  North  America,"  ]>.  00).  ami  by 
practically  all  writers  on  the  history  of  Georgia, 
thai  tin-  protests  of  the  trustees  related  to  this  flrsl 
settlement  of  .lews.  Recently,  however  (" Publica- 
tions Am.  .lew.  Hist.  Soc.  "  No.  10),  Leon  Hilhner 
asserted  that  there  were  two  sets  of  Jewish  settlers 
who  wen)  to  Georgia — Portuguese  and  German. 
The  Portuguese  were  those  whose  names  are  given 
above,  many  of  whom  were  refugees  from  the  In- 
quisition and  had  independent  means;  while  the 
Germans  were  dependent  upon  charity,  and  con- 
sisted of  about  twelve  families  sent  over  by  a  com 
mittee  of  the  London  congregation.  The  evidence 
for  this  statement  is  derived  from  the  journal  of  the 
Rev.  3Ir.  Bolzius,  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  ar- 
rived in  the  colony  in  17:14  with  a  number  of  Prot- 
estant refugees  from  Salzburg.  He  speaks  of  the 
.lews  as  understanding  the  German  language,  and 
later  on  says  explicitly  that  some  of  the  Jews  "call 
themselves  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  others  call 
themselves  German  Jews.  The  latter  speak  High 
German."  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  was 
against  these  latter,  for  whom  the  London  committee 
used  the  funds  collected,  that  the  protest  of  the 
trustees  was  directed.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Oglethorpe  disregarded  the  attitude 
First  Con-  of  the  trustees  and  permitted  all  the 
gregation  Jews  to  stay  in  the  colony.  During 
Organized,  the  very  month  of  their  arrival  a  con- 
gregation was  organized  tinder  the 
name  of  "Mickve  Israel,"  which  occupied  a  small 
house  near  the  present  Market  Building  on  Market 

street,  the  services  being  i lucted   in  turn  by  the 

members  of  the  congregation.  In  1737  Benjamin 
Mendes  of  London  sent  the  congregation  a.  Sefer 
Torah,  a  Hanukkah  lamp,  and  some  books. 

A  few  months  after  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  Jews  three  others  arrived,  Isaac 
ili'  Val,  .Moses  le  Desma,  and  Abraham  Nunez  Monte 
Santo.  The  deed  continuing  the  original  allotments 
of  land  includes  the  record  of  ground  secured  by  the 

Jews  and  probably  paid  for,  as  several  received 
larger  allotments  than  did  Christian  colonists.  This 
deed  contains  these  names  and  a  number  of  others. 
Nunez  had  six  farms:  Henriques,  seven;  and  Le 
Desma.   ten.      One  of  the  colonists,  Abraham  de 

Lyon,  had    been    for  years  prior    to    his   settlement 

i  I  [corgia  a  "  vineron  "  in  Portugal,  and  a  detailed 
aci  ount  of  his  American  vineyard,  the  first  planted 
within  the  liniiis  of  Georgia,  is  contained  in  a  mem- 
orandum of  Col.  William  Si.  phens,  the  agent  of 
the  trustees,  under  dale  of  Dee.  6,  1731  [ib.  No  1 
p.  11).     The growth   and   manufacture  of    silk    were 

also  an  industry  followed  by  the  Jewish  seniors,  to 
which  they  added  general  agriculture  and  commer- 
cial pursuits.  According  in  the  diary  of  Benjamin 
Shef tall,  one  of  the  original  s. -tilers,  the  Jews  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  colony's  existence  constil  nod 
one-third  of  the  entire  population.  The  first  white 
male  i  bild  born  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia  (July 
7, 1784)  was  Philip  Minis,  the  son  of  Abraham  .Minis. 


In  1740-41.  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  trustees  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  a  considerable 
number  of  colonists,  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  left 
Savannah  and  went  to  South  Carolina.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  left  in  Savannah  being  insufficient  to 
Support  the  congregation,  the  latter  was  dissolved. 
About  17o0  a  number  of  the  Jews  returned  to 
Georgia,  and  in  1751  the  trustees  sent  over  Joseph 
Ottolenghi,  a  Jew  by  birth,  to  superintend  the  silk 
industry  in  the  colony.  Ottolenghi  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  colony;  in 
17111  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
retained  his  seat,  until   1  765 

In  1750  there  was  founded  in  Savannah  the 
Union  Society,  having forits  object  the  education  of 
orphan  children  ;   the  live  founders  were  of  different 

religious  del dilations.     Thenamesof  hut  three  of 

these  have  been  preserved  ;  the  Jew,  Benjamin  Shef- 
tall;  Peter  Tondee,  a  Catholic;  and  Richard  Mil 
ledge,  an  Episcopalian.  The  society  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  it  is  regarded  as  the  representative 
charitable  organization  of  Savannah. 

That  the  Jews  participated  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  Revolution  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  list  of  persons  disqualified  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust,  etc.,  in  the  province,  because  of  a  "most 
audacious,  wicked,  and  unprovoked  rebellion,"  there 
occur  the  names  of  Mordecai  Sheftall,  "chairman 
rebel  committee,"  Levy  Shef  tall,  Philip  Jacob  Cohen, 
Sheftall  Sheftall,  "rebel  officer,"  and  Philip  Minis. 
Mordecai  Sheftall  was  deputy  commissary-general 
id'  issue,  and  on  Sept.  2!),  1778,  he  was  captured 
with  his  son  by  a  body  of  Highlanders  and  placed 
on  board  a  prison-ship  (see  Simon  Wolf,  "The  Amer- 
ican Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,"  p  40). 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  and  his  family  returned 
to  Savannah:  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Jew- 
ish community  was  increased  by  the  following  addi- 
tional arrivals  Lyon  Henry  and  wife,  with  their 
son  Jacob  Henry  ;  David  Cardozo,  David  Levi,  Cush- 
man  Pollock,  Levy  Abrahams,  Abraham  Isaack, 
Moses  Simons,  Emanuel  de  la  Motta,  Abraham  da 
Costa,  Samuel  Mordecai  and  family,  and  Isaac 
Pollock. 

On  July  7.  17S7.  the  Jews  of  Savannah  reestab- 
lished the  congregation  Mickve  Israel,  hiring  suita- 
ble houses  in  the  rear  of  St.  James  square.  Mor- 
decai sheftall  having  deeded  a  piece  of  land  to  be 

used  by  the  Savannah  Jews  as  a  cemetery,  the 
benevolent  society  Meshehet  Nefesh  on  July  81, 
1787,  laid  the  foundation-stones  of  the  enclosing 
wall.  The  burial  ground  is  at  present  (1903)  under 
1  he  care  of  a  board  of   trustees  appointed    li the 

congregation  by  the  Superior   Court 

Incorpora-   of  Savannah.     OnNov.30,  1700,  Gov. 

tion  of  Con-   Edward  Telfair  granted  to  Levy  Shef- 

gregation    tall,  Cushman  Pollock,  Joseph  Abra- 

Mickva       hams,  Mordecai  Sheftall,  Abraham  de 

Israel.        Pas,  Emanuel  de  la  Motta,  and  their 

successors  a  charter  of  incorporation 
wherein  they  were  declared  to  be  "a  body  incorpo- 
rate by  the  name  ami  style  of  the  '  Parnass  and  Ad- 
juntas  of  the  Mickve  Israel  at  Savannah.'"  This 
charier  is  slid  in  1  he  hands  of  the  congregation,  as 

are  also  the  minutes  and  records  of  all  congregational 
transactions  from  the  year  1790  lo  the  present  time. 
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Under  date  of  May  6,  1789,  Levy  Sheftall,  in  behalf 
of  the  Hebrew  ci  Savannah,  presented 

an  address  t"  General  Washington  on  thi 
of  his  election  to  thi   pri  sidency,  to  which  Washing 
ton  made  a  gracious  replj  (see  "  Publications  Am, 
Jew.  Hist    So<   "  No  8   |  p   B8   89 

From  17117  until  1820  there  was  quite  an  exodus 

from  Savannah.     In  the  last  mentioned  year,  how- 

the  Jewish  community  began  to  increase.     A 

building  committee  for  Hie  erecti f  a  synaj 

was  appointed ;  and  the  city  of  Savannah  granted  to 
tin-  congregation  a  plol  of  ground  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Whitaker  streets.  <>n  July 
31,  1820,  the  new  building  was  consecrated  by  the 
honorary  hazzan,  Dr.  Jacob  de  la  Motta,  who  di 
livcred  an  address.  This  address  was  published, 
and  ii  i^  one  of  the  earliest  prints  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  America :  a  copj  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Lei  ser  Library,  Philadelphia.  Copies 
were  sent  by  !>'■  la  Motta  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  from  both  of  wl (sympathetic  re- 
plies were  received.  <>n  Dec.  4.  L829,  the  syna- 
ie  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  scrolls  ol 
the  Law  and  the  Ark  were  saved  uninjured.  In 
1*3*  tin-  eivciiiiii  of  a  brick  structure  upon  the  old 
site  was  commenced,  and  it  was  consecrated  Feb. 
24,  1841,  by  [saac  Leeser.  In  1876,  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation having  increased  considerably,  the  congre- 
gation purchased  two  large  building  lots  fronting 
,m  Bull  strict;  on  March  12,  187(5,  the  corner  stone 
of  a  new  synagogue  was  laid  ;  and  on  April  12, 1878. 
the  old  synagogue  was  closed  with  religious  exer 
.  the  new  building  being  consecrated  the  same 
day. 

Many  offices  of  trust  in  the  citj  have  bet  d  held  bj 
Jews  (see  Sheftall  ;  Minis;  Lew,  Sami  el  Fates). 
Solon Cohen,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  was  post- 
master at  Savannah;  he  established  the  first  Jewish 
Sunday  school  in  Georgia  (1838)  Octavus  Cohen 
(1814-77),  merchant,  was  quartermaster  of  state 
troops  during  the  Civil  war.  The  Jews  of  Georgia 
contributed  about  140  men  in  that  war  (see  Wolf, 
I.e.  pp.  129  et  seg  I,  and  a  considerable  number  were 
enrolled  in  <  leorgian  companies  during  the  Spanish- 
American  contest  (see  Cyrus  A.dler,  in  "American 
Jewish  Year-Book,"  5661,  pp,  552  558;  Atlanta; 
A  i  ii  -i  \  |. 

Albany  has  a  congregation,  B'nai  Yisrael,  organ 
ized  in   1STU     The  Bon.  Charles  Wessolowsl 

that    town    was    for    some    years  the  editor  of    the 

"Jewish  South,"  published  in  New  Orleans.  He 
also  served  as  a  mi  mber  of  the  state  legislature. 

Athens  has  a  congregation,  Children  ol    I 
founded  in  1872     The  University  of  the  Stati    oi 

ria  is  located  In  Athens;  and  many  young  .lews 

from  adjacent  cities  are  Btudents  of  that  institution, 

Jews  have  taken  some  of  the  highest  h rs  of  the 

university,  and  have  gained  prominence  in  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  commero  The  first  Jew 
to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  I  i  n 
P.  Mendes  of  Savannah  (1899), 

Brunswick  has  a  congregation,  Beth  Tefllah, 
organized  In  l^v">.  The  temple  was  built  about  two 
years  later,  and  was  consecrated  bj  Isaac  M.  Wise. 
a  Bundaj  -el 1  was  established  about  iv<  by  Mrs 

Arnold  Kaiser,  a  former  resident  of  Savannah,   and 


for  many  years  one  of  tie  i  f  the  Mickve 

hool. 
Columbus  has  a  congregation,  Benai  Israel, 
founded  about  1854.  The  town  has  the  honor  of 
having  given  to  Georgia  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  worthy  Jews,  Raphael  J.  Moses.  At  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  member  of  General  I 
street  'sstatf.    Simon  Wolf  [I.e.  p.  115)  pays  eloquent 

tribute  to  his  honesty  and  w  orth.      His  rebuke  to  his 

opponent,  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Tuggle,  who  during  his 
congressional  campaign  of  is^7  taunted  Moses  with 
1  oi  n  lt  a  Jew,  has  become  a  pari  of  the  history  of  the 
of  Georgia.  Moses  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature. 

Macon  has  b  congregation,  Beth  Israel,  founded 
in  1859     Theexact  date  of  the  first  settlement  of 

in  Macon    is   not    known.      About    1850  a  few 

Hebrew  families  were  living  there,  most  of  whom 
had  emigrati  d  from  German] 

Rome  has  a  congregation,  Rodef  Sholem,  founded 
in  Wi,     The  Jewish  community  has  always  been 

very  small,  and  the  long  regal  ion  has  had  no  regular 
minister.      Max    Meu  ihardt.  a  learned   jurist  and  a 

stanch  Jew,  has  for  many  years  conducted  the  serv 

iees  and   superintended  and  instructed  the  Sunday 

school      He  is  grand  master  for  the  state  of  Georgia 

of  the  order  of  Flee  and  Accepted  Masons. 

All  these  congregations  possess  cemeteries,  Sun- 
day-schools, benevolent,  educational,  and  orphan- 
aid  societies,  besides  associations  for  repairing  and 

beautifying  the  places  of  worship.      The  Council  of 

Jewish  Women  has  sections  in  Savannah.  Augusta, 
and  Atlanta.  Junior  circles  have  also  been  formed 
in  Savannah  and  Atlanta.  The  Independent  Order 
B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Kosher  Shel  Barzel  have  sub 
ordinate  lodges  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  state 
For  the  Hi  brew  Orphans'  Home  see  Ati.avi  \. 

There  are  about  7, nun  .lews  in  the  entire  state,  in 
a  total  population  of  2,216,831. 

Bibliography  :  in  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  arti- 
cle, Wlliard  Preston,  in  Records  o/  UnUm  Society ;  R.  Mack- 
enzie, i  »"  i  tea  .1  History;  extracts  from  tbe  Sheftall  diary 
In  Occident,  1.;  HQhner.  In  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soe.  Punt,  x.;  Tlu 
Morning  B  i  ws.  Savannah.  Ga.,  April  12,  1878;  I7i<  Recorder, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  April  12,  1878;  I  harti  ston  Wi  intpaper,  July 
II.  1797:  Aflnufe-Bon/i  "'  Conprenutfon  Mickvi  Israel, 
iniiiih.  i,ii..  1790  1891;  Thi  Times,  Columbus,  Ga.,  L887; 
Adelaide  Wilson,  Historical  and  Picturesgui  Savannah. 
a  1     I'.  M. 

GER.    See  Proselyte  ami  Prosi  lytism. 

GERA(xu):  1-  Fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21)  lie  is  not  mentioned  in  tie  lisl  of  Benja- 
min's sons  given  in  Num.  xxvi.88-40.     In  I  Chron. 

viii.  I!  Cera  is  given  as  the  son  of   I'.ela.  the   first  son 

of  Benjamin. 

2.  Father  of  Fluid  the  Benjamite,  who  judged 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab 

Judgi  B  iii     15)       In  I  Chron.  viii.  7    Cera   is  said  lo 
have  bi  •  i'  the  son  of  Fluid. 

3.  Father  of  Shimci,  also  a  Benjamite,  n  ho  cursed 

David  when  he  lied  from  before  his  son  Absalom  (II 

Sam.   \\  i    5 

K.  i..   II.  M     Si  I 

GERAH.     See  Wi  ii. in-   i\n   Mi  \-i  RES 

GERAR:  Seat  of  a  Philistine  prince  (Gen  x.  10, 
w    I  el  teg.,  xxvi.  20;  [  Chron.  iv.  89  [LXX.];   II 

Chron.  xiv.   l'.'  <t  seq  i      Following  the  statement 
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in  Gun.  xx.  1  ("between  Kadesh  and  Slmr"),  Trum- 
bull ("Kadesh  Barnea,"  pp.  255,  631)  tries  to  find  it 
in  the  Wadi  Jarifr,  southwest  of  Kadesh.  But  the 
statements  in  Gen.  xxi.  21,  xxvi.  22  it  seq.  do  not 
agree  with  this;  neither  do  they  suggest  that  Gerar 
may  have  been  a  city.  Since  Eusebius  mentions  a 
city  "Gcrara"  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  since 
there  is  an  Umui  Jarar  south  of  Gaza,  Gerar  is 
doubtless  to  lie  sought  there,  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded with  Gunkel  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  ac- 
count in  Gen.  xx.  1. 

e.  g.  n.  F.  Bit. 

GERASI,  DANIEL  BEN  ELIJAH  :  Turkish 
Talmudist  and  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
lived  at  Salonica,  where  he  died  about  1705.  He 
was  I  lie  author  of  "  ( >deh  Adonai,"  sermons  (Venice, 
1681-82).     Some  Talmudic  sentences  of  his  are  re- 


Fanatiker, "  ib.  1816.   The  latter  work  passed  through 
two  editions. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst.  Iiihl.  Jwl.  j.  303;  Ally.  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphie,  vn.  389  >  t  seq. 
d.  A.  M.  F. 

GERIZIM,  MOUNT  (DVU  in).— Biblical 
Data :  Mountain  south  of  the  valley  in  which 
Shechem  was  situated ;  the  present  Jahal  al-Tur 
(Dent.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  12;  Josh.  viii.  33;  Judges  ix. 
7).  It  is  2,849  feet  high,  declines  sharply  to  the 
north,  and  is  sparsely  covered  at  the  top  with 
shrubbery.  After  their  separation  from  the  Jews 
the  Samaritans  built  a  temple  on  it,  which  was 
destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus.  But  the  mountain 
continued  to  be  (John  iv.  20),  as  it  is  to-day,  the  holy 
place  of  the  Samaritans,  reverenced  by  them  as 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  as  the  site  of 


Mount  Gerizim,  from  Nablcs. 

(From  n  photograph  by  Bootils.) 


ferred  to  by  Hayyim  Benveniste  ("Ba'i  Hayye, 
Toreh  De'ah,"120;  "?oshen  Mishpafc"  154,  155; 
"  Keneset  ha-(  ledolah,"  second  part.  Id). 

Bibliography:  Steinscnnelder,  Cot.  Budl.  col.  853;  Mictiael, 
i  ir  harBlayyim,  No,  rSO. 
D.  I.    BEIS. 

GERESH.    See  Accents  in  Hebrew. 
GERGESITES.     See  Girsashites. 

GERHARD,  FRIEDRICH :  German  Christian 
writer  against  the  Jews;  born  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  Jan.  2.  1779;  did  there  Oct.  30,  1862.  He 
was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Frankfort  and  a  wri- 
ter on  theological  subjects.  For  a  time  he  edited 
"Der Protestant,"  :i  religious  periodical.  lie  was  the 
author  of  the  follow  ing  works,  directed  against  Jews 
and  Jewish  influences:  ''Das  Judenthuin  in  der 
Freimaurerei,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1816;  "  Kin 
Wortzur  Beherzigung  fur  Wahrheitsfreunde  Gegen 


their  temple,  and  upon  which  they  still  celebrate 
the  Passover.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications (eomp.  II  Mace.  v.  23),  which  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  6,  § 
2;  xviii.  4,  §1;  "B.  J."  iii.  7,  §  32).  After  Chris- 
tianity had  secured  a  foothold  in  Shechem,  there  were 
frequent  disturbances  among  the  Samaritans,  on  ac- 
count of  which  Justinian  in  529  built  a  wall  round 
tlie  church  which  had  been  erected  on  Gerizim,  to 
protect  it;  the  line  of  this  wall  is  probably  to  be 
seen  in  the  extensive  ruins  still  existing  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  Among  others  there  are  some 
ruins  called  "Lozah,"  the  "Luza"  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (" Onomasticon,"  214,  135),  nine  (Hierony- 
mus  says  three)  Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Bibliography:  Robinson,  Research**.  Hi.  318-321;  Fni.  F.r- 
I'hir.  Fund,  No.  -'.  pp.  187  ct  seq.;   Gael,  AltisraeliHsche 

Kultstiltteu,  pp.  103  ct  seq. 

E.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 
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In  Rabbinical  Literature:    Mount  Gcri/im. 

though  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  Jordan,  was 
miraculously  reached  by  the  Israelites  od  the  same 

day  that    tiny  crossed   that  river.      They  proa 

at  once  to  perform  the  solemn  ceremony  enacted 

there.      Six  tribes  ascended  to  the   summit   of   Geri 

zitu.  and  the  remainder  placed  themselves  "ii  the  top 
of  Mount  Ebal;  while  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 

clustering    round    the  Ark,  took   their   stand    in    the 

valley   between  the  two  mountains.     On  turning 
their  faces  to  Gerizim  the  Levites  pronounced  a  bi 
ediction;   on  turning  to  Ebal,  a  curse  (Sntah  85a, 

Mount  Gerizim  was  one  of  the  foremost 
division  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Samaritans, 
the  latter  of  whom,  regarding  it  as  the  holy  plai  < 
chosen  by  God,  built  their  temple  there.  This  temple 
was  destroyed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tebet  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  by  Simeon  the  Just,  to  whom  that 
monarch  had  given  permission  to  destroy  it  (Yoma 
00a;  comp.,  however,  Josephus,  "Ant."  .xiii.3,  §4; 
"Yuhasin,"  p.  138;  Karme  Shomron,"  p.  12 

The  Samaritans  are  charged  with  ha\  ing  changed 
the  words  "in  mount  Ebal  "  (l)eut.  xxvii.  4)  to  "in 
mount  Gerizim  "  (,"  Kanne  Shomron."  p.  37).  In  the 
Samaritan  Bible  the  words  DT"I3  "ID  arc  always 
written  tis  one,  and  irty  "IL"X  Dpna  is  always 
changed  into  inn  vj'Xi/'u.  According  to  Simeon 
ben  Eliezer,  the  wines  id'  the  Samaritans  wen     for 

bidden  because  the  latter  used  them  in  the  worship  of 
an  image  of  a  dove  erected  on  the  summit  ol  Mount 
Gerizim  (Qui.  6a).  According  to  a  midrash,  this 
image  was  the  idol  that  was  buried  by  Jacob  under 
the  oak  at  Bhechem  ((Jen.  xxxv.  4;   Tosafot   llul. 

,.'•.).     The  first   I litioti  a  Samaritan   has   to   fulfil 

to  be  admitted  into  the  fold  of  Judaism  is  to  re- 
nounce the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  Mount  Gerizim 
I  M.tsseket  Kutim,  end). 
J.  I.  Bb. 

GERMANUS,  MOSES.     See  Srii/ru,    Moses 
GERMANY:  Country  of  central  Europe.     The 

date  of   the   first    settlement    of  Jews    in    then 

called  by  the  Romans  " Germania  Buperior,"  "Get 
mania  Inferior,  "and  "Germania  Magna,"  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  included  in  the  present  German 

empire,  is  not  known.  The  tirst  authentic  docu- 
ment relating  to  a  large  and  well-organized  Jewish 

community  in  these  regions,  dales  from  821,  and 
refers   to   Cologne   on    the    Rhine;    it,   indicates  that 

the  legal  status  of  the  Jews  there  was  the  same  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Roman  empire  They  enjoyed  full 
civic  liberty,  being  restricted  only  in  regard  to 
the  diss,. initiation  of  their  faith,  the  keeping  of 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  holding  of  office  under 
'iiimetit.  Bui  they  were  otherwise  free  to 
follow  any  occupation  open  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  were  eng  iged  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  indus 
try.  and   only  gradually  took   up  money-lending. 

These  conditions  at   first   i tinued  in  the  Bubse 

quently  established  Germanic  kingdoms  under  the 
undians  and  Franks,  for  ecclesiasticism  took 

root      here     but     slowly,    and     the     Jews     lived     as 

peaceably  with  their  new  German  lords  as  they  had 
done  formerly  with  the  Roman  provincials.  The 
Merovingian  rulers,  also,  who  succeeded  to  the  Bui 


gundian  empire,  were  devoid   of   fanaticism,  and 

gave  scant  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to 
restrict  the  civic  and  social  status  of  the  Jews. 

Neither  was  Charlemagne,  who  readily  made  use 

of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  coherence 

into  the  loosely  joined  parts  of  his  ex - 

Under        tensive  empire,  by  any  means  a  blind 

Charle-       tool   of  the  canonical  law.     He  made 

magne.       use  of  the  Jews  so  far  as  suited  his 

diplomacy,    sending,    for    instance,    a 

Jew*  as  interpreter  and  guide  with   his  embassy  to 

llarun  al-Kashid.      Vet  even  then  a  gradual  change 

came  into  the  lifeof  the  Jews.     Unlike  the  Germans, 

who  were  liable  to  be  called  to  arms  at  any  moment  in 

those  troublous  times,  the  Jews  were  exempt  from 
military  service  ;  hence  trade  and  commerce  were  left 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  secured  the 
remunerative  monopoly  of  money  lending  when  the 
Church  forbade  Christians  to  take  usury.  This  de- 
cree caused  the  Jews  to  be  everywhere  sought  as 
well  as  avoided,  for  their  capital  was  Indispensable 
while  I  her  business  was  viewed  as  disreputable. 
This  curiouscombination  of  circumstances  increased 
their  influence.  They  went  about  the  country  freely, 
settling  also  in  the  eastern  portions.  Aside  from 
Cologne,  the  earliest  communities  seem  to  have  been 
established  at  Worms  and  Mayence. 

The  status  of  the  Jews  remained  unchanged  under 

Charlemagne's  weak  successor,  Ludwig  the  Pious. 

They  wen-  unrestricted   in   their  com- 

Up  to  the    meice,    merely   paying   into    the    Btate 

Crusades,    treasury  a  somewhat   higher  tax   than 

did  the  Christians.    A  special  officer,  I  he 

"  Judennieister."  was  appointed  by  the  government 
to  protect  their  privileges.  The  later  Carolingians, 
however,  fell  more  and  more  in  with  the  demands  of 
the  Church.  The  bishops,  wdio  were  continually 
harping  at  the  synods  on  the  anti-Semitic  decrees  of 
the  canonical  law.  finally  brought,  itabout  that  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  populace  was  tilled  with 
hatred  against  the  unbelievers.  This  feeling,  among 
both  princes  and  people,  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  attacks  on  the  civic  equality  of  the  Jews.  Be- 
ginning with  the  tenth  century.  Holy  Week  became 

more  ami  re  a  period  of  persecution   for  them. 

Vet  the  Saxon  empi  rorsdid  not  treat  the  Jews  badly, 
exacting  from  them  merely  the  taxes  levied  upon 

all  other  merchants.  Although  they  were  as  igno- 
rant tis  their  contemporaries  as  regards  bi  cular  stud- 
ies,  yet  they  could  read  and  understand  the  Hebrew 
prayers, and  the  Bible  in  the  original  text.     Halakic 

studies  began  to  tlourish  about  1000.      At,  that  lime 

I;    Gershom   b.  Judab  was  teaching  at    Metz  ami 

Mayence,  gathi  ring al t  him  pupils  from  far  and 

He  is  described  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  humil- 

tnd  piety,  and  is  praised  bj  all  as  a  "lamp  of  the 

Exile "  in^jmiND).    He  first  stimulated  the  German 

Jews  to  study  the  treasures  of  their  national  lit'  ra 

iiue.  This  continuous  study  of  the  Torah  and  the 
Talmud  produced  such  a  devotion  to  their  faith  that 
the  Jews  considered  life  without  their  religion  not, 
worth  living;   but  they  did  not  realize  this  clearly 

until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  they  weii'  ol  tin 

compelled  to  choose  between  life  ami  faith. 
The  wild  excitement  to  which  the  Germans  had 

driven    by   exhortations  to    take    I  he  cross  tirst 
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broke  upon  the  .lews,  the  aearesl  representatives  of 
an  execrated  opposition  faith.  Entire  communities, 
like  those  of  Treves,  Speyer,  Worms, 
After  the  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  were  slain.  ex- 
Crusades,  cept  where  the  slayers  were  antici- 
pated by  the  deliberate  sclf-destruc- 
tion  of  their  intended  victims.  About  12.000  Jews 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Rhenish  cities  alone 
between  May  and  July,  1096  (see  Crusades).  These 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion  during  the  Crusades 
influenced  the  future  status  of  the  Jews.  To  salve 
their  consciences  the  Christians  brought  accusa- 
tions against  the  Jews  to  prove  that  they  had  de- 
served their  fate;  imputed  crimes,  like  desecration 
el  the  host,  ritual  murder,  poisoning  of  the  wells, 
and  treason,  brought  hundreds  to  the  stake  and 
drove  thousands  into  exile.  They  were  accused  of 
having  caused  the  inroads  of  the  Mongols,  although 
they  suffered  equally  with  the  Christians  from  those 
savage  hordes.  When  the  Black  Death  swept  over 
Europe  in  1348-49.  the  Jews  were  accused  of  well- 
poisoning,  and  a  general  slaughter  began  through- 
out the  Germanic  and  contiguous  provinces  (see 
Black  Death). 

Nevertheless,  the  legal  and  civic  status  of  the  Jews 
was  undergoing  a  transformation.     They  found  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  with  the 
Their        emperor   of   the    Holy    Roman    Em- 
Legal        pire,  who  claimed  the  right  of  posses- 
Status,       sion  and  protection  of  all   the  Jews 
of  the  empire  in  virtue  of  being  the 
successor  of  the  emperor  Titus,  who  was  said  to 
have  acquired   the  Jews  as  his  private  property. 
The  German  emperors  claimed  this  right  of  posses- 
sion more  for  the  sake  of  taxing  the  Jews  than  of 
protecting  them.     Ludwig  the  Bavarian  especially 
exerted  his  ingenuity  in   devising  new  taxes.     In 
1342  lie  instituted  the  "  golden  sacrificial  penny,"  and 
decreed  that  every  year  all  the  Jews  should  pay  to 
the  emperor  one  kreutzer  in  every  gulden  of  their 
property  in  addition  to  the  taxes  they  were  paying 
to  the  state  and  municipal  authorities."" 

The  emperors  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  devised 
still  other  means  of  taxation.  They  turned  their 
prerogatives  in  regard  to  the  Jews  to  further  ac- 
count by  selling  at  a  high  price  to  the  princes  and 
for  towns  of  the  empire  the  valuable  privilege  of 
taxing  and  mulcting  the  Jews.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  empire  in  1356,  Charles  IV  .  by  the 
"Golden  Bull."  granted  this  privilege  to  the  seven 
electors  of  the  empire.  From  this  time  onward  the 
Jews  of  Germany  gradually  passed  in  increasing 
numbers  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  that 
of  the  lesser  sovereigns  and  of  the  cities.  For  the 
sake  of  sorely  needed  revenue  the  Jews  were  now- 
invited,  with  the  promise  of  full  protection,  to  re- 
turn lo  those  districts  and  cities  from  which  they 
had  shortly  before  been  cruelly  expelled;  bul  as 
soon  as  they  hail  acquired  some  property  they 
were  again  plundered  and  driven  away.  These  epi- 
sodes thenci  forth  constituted  the  history  of  the  Ger 

man  Jews.  Emperor  Weneeslaus  was  most  expert 
in  transferring  to  his  own  coffers  gold  from  the 
pockets  of  rich  .lew-..  He  made  compacts  with 
many  cities,  estates,  and  princes  whereby  lie  annulled 
all  outstanding  debts  to  the  .lews  in  return  foracer- 


tain  sum  paid  to  him.  adding  that  any  one  who 
should  nevertheless  help  the  Jews  to  collect  their 
debts  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  robber  ami  peace 
breaker,  and  lie  forced  to  make  restitution.  This 
decree,  which  for  years  injured  the  public  credit,  im- 
poverished thousands  of  Jewish  families  during  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Nor  did  the  fifteenth  century  bring  any  ameliora- 
tion. What  happen., 1  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
happened  again.  The  war  upon  the  Hussite  heretics 
became  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  unbe- 
lievers. The  Jews  of  Austria.  Bohemia.  Moravia, 
and  Silesia  passed  through  all  the  terrors  of  death, 
forced  baptism,  or  voluntary  immolation  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith.  When  the  Hussites  made  peace 
with  the  Church  the  pope  sent  the  Franciscan  monk 
Capistrano  to  win  the  renegades  back  into  the  fold 
and  inspire  them  with  loathing  for  heresy  and  unbe- 
lief; forty-one  martyrs  were  burned  in  Breslau  alone. 
and  all  Jews  were  forever  banished  from  Silesia. 
The  Franciscan  monk  Bernhardinus  brought  a  sim- 
ilar fate  upon  the  communities  in  southern  and  west 
ern  Germany.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fictitious 
confessions  extracted  under  torture  from  the  Jews 
of  Trent,  the  populace  of  main'  cities,  especially  of 
Ratisbon,  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  massacred  them. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wdiich  brought  a 
new  epoch  for  the  Christian  world,  brought  no  re- 
lief to  the  Jews.  They  remained  the  victims  of  a 
religious  hatred  that  ascribed  to  them  all  possible 
evils.  When  the  established  Church,  threatened  in 
its  spiritual  power  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  pre- 
pared for  its  conflict  with  the  culture  of  the  Renais 
sance,  one  of  its  most  convenient  points  of  attack 
was  rabbinic  literature.  At  this  time,  as  once  be- 
fore in  France,  Jewish  converts  spread  false  reports 
in  regard  to  the  Talmud.  But  an  advocate  of  the 
book  arose  in  the  person  of  John  Rf.uchlin,  the 
German  humanist,  who  was  the  first  one  in  Germany 
to  include  the  Hebrew  language  among  the  humani- 
ties. His  opinion,  though  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
Dominicans  and  their  followers,  finally  prevailed 
when  the  humanistic  Pope  Leo  X.  permitted  the 
Talmud  to  be  printed  in  Italy. 

The  feeling  against  the  Jews  themselves,  however, 
remained  the  same.     During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  they  were  still  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  princes  and  the  free  cities,  both  in 
Sixteenth     Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries. 
and  Seven-  The   German   emperors  were   not  al- 

teenth  ways  able  to  protect  them,  even  when 
Centuries,  they  desired  to  do  so,  as  did  the  chiv- 
alrous Emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  they 
could  not  prevent  the  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
and  of  desecration  of  t lie  host.  The  unending  re- 
ligious controversies  that  rent  the  empire  and  finally 
led  to  the  Thirty  Years'  war  further  aggravate, I 
the  position  of  the  Jews,  who  were  made  the  prey 
of  each  party  in  turn.  The  emperors  even  occasion- 
ally expelled  their  "Kammerknechte"  from  their 
crown  lands,  although  they  still  assumed  the  office 
of  protector.  Ferdinand  I.  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Lower  Austria  anil  G5rz,  and  would  have  carried 
out  his  vow  to  banish  them  also  from  Bohemia  hail 
not  the  noble  Mordcoai  Zemah  Cohen  of  Prague  in 
duced  the  pope  to  absolve  the  emperor  from  this 
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vow.     Emperor  I pold   I   expelled  them  in  1670 

from  Vienna  and  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  in  spite 
of  their  vested  rights  and  the  intercession  of  princes 
and  ecclesiastics;   the  exiles  were  received  in  Bran 
denburg      The"Greai  Elector,"  Frederick  William 
(1620  88),  deciding  to  tolerate  all  religious  1 
impartially,  protected  his  new  subjects  against  op 
pression  and  slander.     In  spite  of  the  civic  ai 
ligious  restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
even  here,  the  Jews  of  this  nourishing  community 
■  ally   attained   to  a    wider  outlook,  although 
their  one-sided  education,  the  result  of  centuries  of 
oppression,  still  severed  them  entirely  from  Euro 
pean  culture  and  kepi  them  in  intellectual  bondage. 
Fortunately,  the  Jews  had  kept  their  piety,  their 
morality,  and  their  intellectual  activity.      I 

<lr\  otcd  to  the  study  of  the  Halakah. 
Literature.  In  the  eleventh  century  I!.  Gershom's 
pnpiU  bad  bei  n  the  teachers  of  Rashi, 
and  his  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and 
Talmud  marked  out  new  paths  for  learning.  The 
German  Jews  contributed  much  to  the  spread  and 
completion  of  these  commentaries.  Beginning  with 
the  twelfth  century  thej  worked  independently,  es 
pecially  in  the  fields  of  Ilaggadah  and  ethics.     li. 

Simon   ha  IVirsl, aii's  "  Yalkut  "  O',   1150),  tin'  "Book 

of  the  I 'inns"  by  R.  Judah  ba-Hasid  ol  Ratisbon  (e. 

12 thc"Salve  Mixer  "  (Rokeah)  of  R.  Eleasarof 

Worms  («.  1200),  the  halakic  collection  "Or  Zarua'  " 
of  I;  [saac  of  Vienna  (e.  1250),  the  responsa  of  R. 
MeYr  of  Rothenburg  id,  1293),  are  enduring  monu- 
ments of  German  Jewish  industry.  Even  the  hor 
rors  of  the  Black  Death  could  not  completely  des- 
troy   this    literary    activity.      Profound     and    wide 

scholarship  was  less  common  after  the  middle  of 
tin-  fourteenth  century,  which  led  to  the  institu 
tion  of  allowing  only  those  scholars  to  become  rah 
his  who  could  produce  a  written  authorization  to 
teach  ("hattarat  bora'ah")  issued  by  a  recognized 
master.  To  this  period  id'  decline  belong  also  a 
numbered'  large  collections  of  responsa  and  of  use 

fill  commentaries  on  earlier  halakic  works.  The 
customs  and   ordinances    relating    to    the    form  and 

order  of  worship  were  especially  studied  in  this 
period,  and  were  definitely  fixed  for  the  ritual  of 
tie-  synagogues  of  western  and  eastern  German} 
by  Jacob  Mdlln  (Maharil)  and  [saac  T\  rnau.  As  it 
was  difficult  to  produce  any  new  works  m  the  field  of 

the  Mala  kali,  and  as  I  he  dry  study  of  well  worn  Bub 

no  longer  satisfied,  scholars  sought  relief  in  the 

fantastic  interpretations  and  subtle  traditions  cm- 
bodied  in  the  Cabala  There  arose  anew,  ascetic 
view  of  life,  thai  found  literary  expression  in  the 
"Shene  Luhol  ha  Berit"  i>>  R.Isaiah  Horovitz  of 
l-'raiikfort-on-ihe  Main  id  1626  ind  that  appealed 
cially  to  the  pietistic  German  Jews.  The  end 
ami  aim  of  existent  e  were  now  sought  in  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  soul  toward  its  fountainhead,  combined 
with  the  endeavor  to  saturate  tin-  earthlj  lite  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  By  a  continuous  attitude  of  ve\ 
i  n  nee  to  God,  by  lofty  thoughts  and  actions,  the 
Jew  was  to  rise  above  the  ordinarj  affairs  of  the 
ila\  and  become  a  worthy  member  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Every  act  of  his  life  was  to  remind  him  of 
his  religious  duties  and  stimulate  him  to  mystic  t  on 
temptation. 


Theoppn  ssions  under  which  the  Jews  suffered  en- 
couraged this  austere  view  of  life.  They  lived  ill 
fear  in  their  Jews'  streets,  subsisting    On  what    they 

could  earn  as  pedlers  and  as  dealers  in  old  clothes. 
Cut  off  from  all  participation  in  pub- 
Separation  lie  and  municipal  life,  thej  had  to  seek 

from  the    in  their  hones  c pensation  for  the 

World,      things  denied   them  outside.     Their 
family    life    was    pure   and    intimate, 
ttified  by  faith,  industry,  and  temperance.    They 
«  ere  loyal  to  their  community.     In  consequence  of 
their  complete  si  a  from  their  Christian  Fel 

low  citizens,  the  German  speech  of  the  ghetto  was 
increasing!}  interlarded  with  Hebraisms,  and  also 
with  Slavonic  elements  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when   the  atrocities  of  Chmielnicki  and  his 

Tatars    drove    the    Polish  Jews    back    into   western 

Germany.     As  the  common  people  understood  only 

the  1 ks  written  in  this  peculiar  dialect  and  printed 

in   Hebrew  characters,  a  voluminous  literature  of 

edifying,  devoti il,  and  belletristic  works  sprang 

up  in  Judfeo  German  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these 
readers.  Although  this  output  was  one  sided,  pre- 
supposing almost  no  secular  knowledge,  its  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  Jewish  culture  must  not  be 
underestimated.  The  study  of  Bible,  Talmud,  and 
halakic  legal  works,  with  their  voluminous  commen- 
taries, preserved  the  plasticity  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
until  a  new  Moses  came  to  lead  his  coreligionists  out 
of  intellectual  bondage  toward  modern  culture. 

From  Moses    Mendelssohn    to    the  Present 

Time  (1750-1900):    Moses    Mendelssohn  located 

with  true  insighl    the  point  of  depar 

Moses        lure   for   the  regeneration   of  Jewish 

Mendels-     life.     The  Middle  A.ges,  which  could 

sohn.  take  from  the  Jews  neither  their  faith 

nor  their  various  intellectual  gifts,  had 

yet  deprived  them  of  the  chief  means  (namely,  the 

vernacular)  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  labors 

of  others       The  chasm  that  in  consequence  separate  d 

them  from  their  educated  fellow  citizens  was  bridged 

by  .Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the  Torah  into  Ger 
man.  This  book  became  the  manual  of  the  German 
Jews,  teaching  them  to  write  and  speak  the  German 
language,  and  preparing  them  for  participation  in 
German  culture  and  secular  science,     Mendelssohn 

lived  to  see  the  lirsl  fruits  of  his  endeavors.      In  177* 

his  friend  David  Friedlander  founded  the  Jewish 
free  school  in  Beil iii,  this  being  the  lii st  Jew  ish edu- 
cational institution  in  German}  in  which  the  .nine 
instruction,  in  Scripture  as  well  as  in  general  science, 

was. allied    on    in    German   only.      Similar   si  1 Is 

were  founded  later  in  Breslau  (1792  s  en  (1801), 
I'laakioit  on-tlie  M  on  i  1804),  Wolfi  nbtttte!  (1807) 
Brody  and  Tarnopol  (1815).  In  1783  the  periodical 
"Der  Sammler"  was  issued  with  the  view  of  pro 
viding  general  information  for  adults  and  of  en- 
abling them  to  express  I  hemsel  ves  in  pure,  harinoni 
ous  Qei  in  in 
A  youthful  em  husiasni  for  new  ideals  at  that  time 

pervaded    the    entile  civilized    world;    all    religions 

were  recognized  as  equally  entitled  to  respect,  and 
the  champions  of  political  freedom  undertook  to  re 
store  the  Jews  to  their  full  rights  as  men  and  citi- 
zens    The  humane  German  emperor  Joseph  II   w  as 

I  oi  en  lost  in  es  pou  si  ne  these  new  ideals.      As  early  as 
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1782  he  issued  the  "Patent  of  Toleration  for  the 
Jews  of  Lower  Austria,"  establishing  thereby  the 
civic  equality  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  Prussia  con- 
ferred citizenship  upon  the  Prussian  Jews  in  1812, 
though  this  by  no  means  included  full  equality  with 
other  citizens.  The  German  federal  edicts  of  1815 
merely  held  out  the  prospect  of  full  equality ;  but  it 
was  not  realized  at  that  time,  and  even  the  promises 
that  had  been  given  were  modified.  In  Austria 
many  laws  restricting  the  trade  and  traffic  of  Jewish 
subjects  remained  in  force  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  spite  of  the  patent  of  toleration. 
Some  of  the  crown  lands,  as  Styria  and  Upper  Aus- 
tria, forbade  any  Jews  to  settle  within  their  terri- 
tory;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  many  cities 
were  closed  to  them.  They  were,  in  addition,  bur- 
dened with  heavy  taxes  and  imposts. 

In  Prussia,  also,  the  government  modified  mate- 
rially the  promises  made  in  the  disastrous  year 
1813.  The  promised  uniform  regulation  of  Jewish 
affairs  was  time  and  again  postponed.  In  the  period 
between  1815  and  1847  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-one  territorial  Jews'  laws  in  the  eight  prov- 
inces of  the  Prussian  state,  of  which  each  one  had  to 
be  observed  by  a  part  of  the  Jews.  There  was  at 
that  time  noofficial  authorized  tospeak  in  the  name 
of  all  German  Jews.  Nevertheless  a  few  courageous 
men  came  forward  to  maintain  their  cause,  fore- 
most among  them  being  Gabriel  RtESSEit,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  of  Hamburg  (d.  1863),  who  demanded  full 
civic  equality  for  his  race  from  the  German  princes 
and  peoples.  He  aroused  public  opinion  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  equality  was  granted  in  Prussia 
April  6,  1848;  in  Hanover  and  Nassau  respectively' 
Sept.  5  and  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year.  InWurttem- 
berg  equality  was  conceded  Dec.  3,  1861 ;  in  Baden 
Oct.  4,  1862;  in  Holstein  July  14,  1863;  in  Saxon y 
Dec.  3,  1868.  After  the  establishment  of  the  North- 
German  Confederation  by  the  law  of  July  3,  1869,  nil 
existing  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  followers  of 
different  religions  were  abolished;  this  decree  was 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  German  empire 
after  the  events  of  1870. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  Jews  kept 
pace  with  their  civic  enfranchisement.  Recognizing 
that  pursuit  of  modern  culture  would  not  at  once 
assure  them  the  civic  status  they  desired,  their  lead- 
ers set  themselves  to  reawaken  Jewish  self-conscious- 
ness l'\  applying  the  methods  of  modern  scholarship 
to  the  study  of  Jewish  sources,  and  to  stimulate 
the  rising  generation  by  familiarizing  them  with 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  their  forefathers  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of  years;  andat 
the  same  time  t  lay  sought  to  rehabilitate  Judaism  in 
the  eyesof  theworld.  The  leader  of  this  new  move- 
ment and  the  founder  of  modern  Jewish  science  was 
Leopold  Zunz  (1794-1886),  who  united 

Jewish       broad  general  scholarship  with  a  thor- 

Science.  ough  knowledge  of  the  entire  Jewish 
literature,  and  who,  with  his  contempo- 
rary Solomon  Judah  LObRapoport  of  Galicia  (1790- 
1807),  especially  aroused  their  coreligionists  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  TheGi  rman  scholars  who 
cooperated  in  the  work  of  these  two  men  may  be  noted 
here.  II.  Arnheim  wrote  a  scholarly  manual  of  the 
Hebrew  language;  Julius  Filrst  and  David  Cassel 


compiled  Hebrew  dictionaries;  Fiirst  and  Bernhard 
Bar  compiled  concordances  to  the  entire  Bible; 
Adolf  Heidenheimer  and  S.  Bar  edited  correct  Maso- 
retic  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  S.  Frensdorff  subjected 
the  history  of  the  Masorah  to  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific investigation;  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
German  under  the  direction  of  Zunz  and  Salomon; 
Ludwig  Philippson,  Solomon  Hirscheimer,  and  Ju- 
lius Fiirst  wrote  complete  Biblical  commentaries; 
H.  Griitz  and  S.  H.  Hirsch  dealt  with  some  of  the 
Biblical  books;  Zacharias  Frankel  and  Abraham 
Geiger  investigated  the  Aramaic  and  Greek  transla- 
tions. Nor  was  the  traditional  law-neglected.  Jacob 
Levy  compiled  lexicographical  works  to  the  Talmud 
and  Midrashim.  Michael  Sachs  and  Joseph  Perles 
investigated  the  foreign  elements  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Talmud.  Numerous  and,  on  the  whole, 
excellent  editions  of  the  halakic  and  haggadic  mid- 
rashim were  issued — for  instance,  Zuekermandel's 
edition  of  the  Tosefta  and  Theodor's  edition  of  Mid- 
rash  Kabbah  to  Genesis.  Zacharias  Frankel  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  Mishnah  and  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  and  David  Hoffmann  and  Israel  Lewy 
investigated  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Ilalakah. 

Heligio-philosopbical  literature  was  also  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  and  the  original  Arabic  texts  of 
Jewish  religious  philosophers  were  made  accessible. 
II.  Landauer  issued  Saadia's  works,  and  H.  Hirsch- 
feld  the  works  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  M.  Joel  and  I. 
Guttmann  investigated  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
thinkers  and  their  influence  on  the  general  develop- 
ment of  philosophy,  while  S.  Hirsch  attempted  to 
develop  the  philosophy  of  religion  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Hegel,  and  Solomon  Steinheim  pro- 
pounded a  new  theory  of  revelation  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  extensive  field  of  Jewish  history  was  culti- 
vated still  more  enthusiastically — by  I.  M.  Jost, 
David  Cassel,  L.  Landshuth,  L.  Herzfeld.  A.  Ber- 
liner, and.  foremost  among  them  all,  H.  Griitz.  His 
large  work  in  twelve  volumes,  covering  the  3,000 
years  of  Jewish  history  down  to  recent  times,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  brilliant  product  of  modern  Jew- 
ish scholarship,  Moritz  Steinschneider  has  written 
a  history  of  Jewish  literature,  and  has  issued  cata- 
logues of  the  most  famous  collections  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  and  books,  while  single  epochs  of  Jew- 
ish history  and  literature  have  been  treated  by  nu- 
merous scholars. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  and  the  reflores- 

cence  of  Jewish  science  led  to  a  reorganization  of 

their  institutions  with  a  view  to  trans- 

Reorgani-  mitting  the  ancient   traditions  intact 

zation.  to  the  new  generations.  Opinions 
differed  widely  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  object.  While  Geiger  and 
Holdheim  were  ready  to  meet  the  modern  spirit  of 
liberalism,  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  defended  the 
customs  handed  down  by  the  fathers.  And  as 
neither  of  these  two  tendencies  was  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  faithful,  Zacharias  Frankel  initiated  a 
moderate  Reform  movement  on  a  historical  basis,  in 
agreement  with  which  the  larger  German  commu- 
nities reorganized  their  public  worship  by  reducing 
the  medieval  payyetanic  additions  to  the  prayers, 
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Introducing  congregational  singing  and  regular  ser 
mons,  and  requiring  scientifically  trained  rabbis. 

It  was  easier  to  agree  upon  tlie  humus  of  training 
children  for  the  Reformed  worship  and  of  awaken- 
ing the  interest  of  adults  in  Jen  ish  affairs  in  general. 
The  religious  schools  were  an  outcome  of  the  desire 
to  add  religious  instrui  tion  to  the  si  c- 
Religious    ular  education  of  the  Jewish  children 
Education,  prescribed  by  the  state.     As  the  Tal- 
mudic  schools,  siill  existing  in  Ger 
many  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
weri   gradually  deserted,  rabbinical  seminaries  were 

ded,  in  which  Talmudic  instruction  followed 
the  methods  introduced  by  Zacharias  Frankel  in  the 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  oj 1  at  Breslau  in 

1  s.">4.    Since  then  special  attention  has  beendevoti  d 

to  religious  literature.     Text  I ks  on  religion  and 

on  Biblical  and  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  aids  to 
the  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Bible  anil 
the  prayer-books,  were  compiled  to  meet  the  de- 
mandsof  modern  pedagogics.  Pulpit  oratory  began 
to  flourish  as  never  before,  foremost  among  the 
great  Qerman  preachers  being  M.Sachs  and  M.Joel. 
Nor  was  synagogal  music  neglected,  Levandowskj 
illy  contributing  to  its  development. 
Thepublic  institutions  of  the  Jewish  communities 
serve  to  supplement  the  work  of  teachers  and  lead- 

iml  to  promote  .Jewish  solidarity.  This  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  .Jewish  press,  created  by  Lud- 
wig  Philippson.  In  ls:!T  he  fonmleil  the"Allge 
meine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,"  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  similar  periodicals.  Thej 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  certain  unity  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  conviction  among  the  Jews,  with 
the  e.  ratifying  result  of  unity  of  action  for  the  com 
i i  jrood.     Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Jewish 

literature   were   founded,  as  Well   as  associations  of 

teachers,  rabbis,  and  leaders  of  congregations. 

See  also  separate  articles  oil  the  various  kingdoms 

and  cities  of  Germany. 

i    i  M.  Bh. 

GERNSHEIM,  FRIEDRICH :   German  pian- 
ist    and   composer;    born    at    Worms  July    IT.    1889. 

He  was  a   pupil  of   I..    Liebe,   Pauer,    Rosenbain 

(piano),  I.  C,  Hauff(tb yi.  and  II.  Wolff  (violin). 

At  the  agi  of  eleven  Gernsheim  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  at  a  concert  in  the  Frankfort  Theatei 
on  which  occasion  one  i if  his  compositions,  an  ovi  i 
tare,  was  performed.     He  later  (1852)  made  a  tour 

through  the   Palatinate  and   Alsace  as  far  as  Slras 

burg.     Proceeding  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  Leipsic, 
he  continued  his  Btudies  for  three  years  with  M 
i       I  la  u  pi  net  i  m,  Kiel/,  and  Richter.     After  a  sup- 
plementary course  at  Paris  (1855  61),  he  gave  thei 

of  concerts,  and  was  recognized  a-  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  of  Chopin  and  Schumann. 
Gernsheim  became  musical  director  at  SaarbrUck 

assu l<>  Merman  Levi  in  1861,  and  in  1865  was 

called  to  the  Conservatorium  ol  Cologne,  where  he 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  musical  director 
of  the  Musikalische  Qesellscbaft,  the  Stadtischer 
Qi  ingverein,  and  the  S&ngerbund.  The  leader 
ship  of  the  opera  orchestra  at  the  Stadttheater  was 
also  entrusted  to  him  (1878  Hi  h  ent  to  Rotti  i 
dam  in  1874  as  director  of  the  Conservatorium  and 
conductor  of  the  "  winter  concerts " ;  ami  since  1890 


has  been  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatorium  tit  Ber- 
lin and  conductor  of  the  Choral  Society  connected 
with  that  institution.     In  1897  he  became  a  member 

of  the  senate  of  the   royal  academy   of   line  arts  tit 

Berlin,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Akademische  Meisterschule  fur  Musikalische  Com- 
position. 

It  is  as  a  composer  that  Gernsheim  is  most  favor- 
ably known.  Mis  works  are  chiefly  instrumental. 
and  include  the  following:  four  symphonies,  many 

Compositions  for  mal •  mixed  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, a  pianoforte  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  a  piano- 
forte quintet,  three  pianoforte  quartets,  two  piano- 
forte trios,  one  string  quintet,  two  string  quartets, 
two  violin  sonatas  with  pianoforte,  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  songs,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  MusikaUschea  Woc7i<  nhinii,  I.  838,  339;  Men- 
del, MusVcaXisches  Konversation»-L€Tikon\   Baker,  Bfo- 
graphl*  ol  7>n  t.  >><  .M"Mriio/>. 
s.  J.  So. 

GERO,  EARL:  Hungarian  dramatist:  born  at 
HevizgyOrk  Oct.  18,  1856;  studied  law  tit  Kaschau 
and  Budapest.  While  still  a  student  he  devoted 
much  time  to  literature  and  esthetics,  attending  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects,  and  frequently  visiting  the 
theater.  His  first  play,  written  at  this  time,  "Turi 
Borcsa,"  was  produced  at  the  People's  Theater  of 
Budapest  (1883),  when  be  accepted  the  position  of 
playwright  at  that  theater.  In  isso  he  was  ap- 
pointed  secretary  of  the  1  [ungarian  People's  Theater, 
but  retained  this  position  for  a  short  time  only  llis 
most  important  plays,  dealing  chiefly  with  Hunga 

rian  popular  life,  are  as  follows:  "  Vadiralanib,"  "  Az 

Kladd  I.eany  "  (crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences),  "  Az  I'zsai  GyOngy,"  "Angyal  es  Or- 
diig,"  "  Probah&zass&g, "  "A  Vadonban  "  (crowned). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY i  szinnvei.  TJfogyor  lr6h   EUtt  ;  .1  Hil.  1892; 
PaHan  -Vine/  /.'  i ■ 

L.  V. 

GERON.    SeeGHiRON, 

GERONA  (tnJW,  nam,  roVM.  rmv:  formerly 

Gerunda) :  Fortified  City  in  northern  Spain.  As 
early  as  1002  Pope  Sylvester  acknowledged  to  Bishop 
i)i|i i  of  <ien ma  the  receipt  of  the  tax  ("census")  of 
the  Jewish  community  there  (""Marca  Hispanica," 
Appendix,  No.  150,  p.  959).  The  Jews  were  in  pos 
session  ol  houses  and  lands,  which  they  could  hold 
without  restriction;    but    the   councils  of   Gerona 

1068,  1078)  decided  that  a  I.  nth  of  any  landed  prop 

erty  which  a  Jew  acquired  from  a  Christian  sin  mid 
accrue  to  the  stale  The  .hws  lived  in  a  separate 
quarter  situated  at  the  outermost  end  of  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Onyar,  which 
mi-  raected  the  citj  .  The  quarter  included  a  rather 
long  lane  called  Carre  de  S.  Lorenzo,  or  Calle  dela 
Forsa,  north  of  which  was  the  real  Calle  Juda 
then  came  the  Carn  de  la  Ruca,  a  continuation  of 

which    was    the   Carre    de  la    Clavcria       From    this 

opened  a  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  synagogue 

and  extended  to  the  t  lai  re  de  S.  Lo- 

Situation     renzo,     The  Calle  Judaica   with   the 

of  Jewry,      niarkel-place  funned  the  centl  I  of  the 

.iinii  ria  Ai  the  i  ad  of  the  Calle  de  la 
Forsa  stood  the  Jewish  assembly-hall  or  communal 
bouse,  now  the  church  of  the  MM,  Escolapias, 
mar  which  was  the  house  of  the  wealth]  Bonastruc 
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family ;  and  not  far  off  was  the  house  of  the  rich  Jew 
Abraham  Isaac  The  Jew  ish  cemetery,  as  in  Barce- 
lona, was  cm  the  Monjuich,  a  hill  near  the  city, 
called  "  Monte  Judaico"  in  the  old  records.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Hebrew  inscriptions  were  still  found 
in  this  cemetery,  the  "Fossar  dels  Juhens." 

The  Jewsof  Gerona  lived  undisturbed  under  the 
Saracens  and  during  the  long  reign  of  King  Jaime 
the  Conqueror.  The  latter  showed  himself  just  and 
even  benevolent  toward  them.  In  1029  he  fixed 
their  rate  of  interest  at  20  percent;  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gerona.  he  forbade  Christian  women  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  Jews;  and  he  directed  the 
officials  to  act  justly  toward  the  Jews  as  debtors.  In 
10.57  he  appointed  Bonastruc  de  Porta  as  "bayle"  of 
Gerona,  and  Astrue  Ravaya  (whom  he  released  from 
all  taxes  for  life)  ami  his  son  Yucef  as  tax  farmers. 
To  Bonastruc  de  Porta,  "maestro  de  los  Judios  de 
Gerona."  who  is  identified  by  Graetz  and  others  with 
Rabbi  Moses  lien  Nahman,  In-  gave  a  mill  located  in 
the  market-place.  This  learned  Jew  was  invited  b_y 
the  king  himself  to  take  part  in  a  public  debate  on 
Judaism  and  Christianity  with  the  Dominican  Pablo 
Christiani  at  Barcelona  in  1063.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  discussion  were  soon  felt  in  Gerona.  acity  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  fanatical  bishop,  and  in  which  a 
strong  clerical  spirit  was  predominant.  On  a  cer- 
tain Good  Friday  the  antagonism  against  the  Jews 
manifested  itself  in  an  outbreak  of  such  vehemence 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  interfere  with  an 
armed  force. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in  Gerona  is 
a  long  seriesof  molestations  and  persecutions.  After 
the  accession  of  Pedro  III.,  at  a  time 
Per-  of  general   insurrection    against    the 

secutions.  king,  the  clergy,  with  a  mob  incited 
by  them,  attacked  the  Jews  and  their 
houses,  laid  waste  their  vineyards  and  olive  orchards, 
and  devastated  their  cemetery.  When  the  town- 
crier  gave  warning  in  the  name  of  the  king  against 
a  repetition  of  such  excesses,  the  clergy  made  such 
a  tumult  that  his  voice  could  not  be  beard.  Pedro, 
who  in  1076  had  given  the  taxes  from  the  Gerona 
Jewry  to  his  wife,  Constanca,  regarded  these  disturb- 
ances as  a  personal  insult  as  well  as  an  injury  to 
tlic  treasury,  and  in  a  document  dated  April,  1278, 
remonstrated  earnestly  with  Bishop  Pedro  de  Cas- 
tellnou,  who  had  showed  himself  ill  disposed  toward 
the  Jews,  and  also  with  the  "bayle"  of  the  city. 
When  in  1085 Gerona  was  preparing  to  defend  itself 
against  the  advancing  French  army,  the  Spanish 
mercenaries  forced  their  way.  murdering  and  plun- 
dering, into  the  Jewry.  Pedro  had  some  of  the 
guilty  persons  hanged. 

The  persecution  of  the  Pastoureaux  also  affected 
the  Jews  of  Gerona.  During  the  Black  Death(1348) 
the  loss  of  life  in  Gerona  was  appalling,  two  thirds  of 
the  population  being  swept  away.  At  the  end  of 
May.  1848,  the  people,  incited  by  certain  of  the 
knights  and  clergy,  removed  Jewish  corpses  from 
their  graves  and  burned  them  together  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Jews  whom  they  had  killed. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Gerona,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  a  directorial  hoard  consisting  of  twenty 
persons,  was  distinguished  for  its  size,  prosperity, 
and  piety.     Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury it  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  required  by  the 
authorities  to  defray  half  the  expenses  inclined  in 
erecting  the  city  fortifications.  Its  burden  of  taxa 
tion  was  both  excessive  and  oppressive.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  taxes,  which  amounted  annually  to  13,- 
000  sueldos,  the  Jews  bad  to  pay  500  sueldos  at  each 
coronation  and  were  further  required  to  make 
extra  contributions  on  many  occasions.  In  1314,  iu 
order  to  enable  Jaime  II.  to  purchase  the  county  of 
Urgel,  the  Jewries  of  Gerona.  Valencia.  I.eri.la.  Bar- 
celona, and  Tortosa  placed  11,500 libras  at  his  dispos- 
al. As  a  sign  of  his  appreciation  he  released  them 
from  paying  taxes  for  fouryears.  When  Pedro IV. 
in  1343  was  in  need  of  money  for  the 

Contribu-     purpose  of  conquering  the  county  of 
tions  to  the  Roussillon,  he  summoned  the  Jewish 

Treasury,  communities  of  Gerona,  Barcelona,  and 
other  towns  to  come  to  his  aid  imme- 
diately ("Coll.  de  Documentos  Ineditos,"  xxxi.  291 1, 
The  kings  regarded  the  Jews  as  a  reliable  source  of 
income,  and  were  not  averse  to  seeing  the  communi- 
ties increase  in  size;  thus  in  1306  the  Jewry  of  Ge- 
rona was  permitted  to  receive  ten  of  the  Jewish 
families  driven  out  of  France. 

After  1391,  however,  the  splendor  of  the  Jewry 
in  Gerona  disappeared,  and  the  community  fell  into 
an  impoverished  condition.  All  sorts  of  crimes  were 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Jews  as  pretexts  for  tor- 
menting and  oppressing  them.  The  persecutions 
of  the  year  1391  began  on  Aug.  10,  St.  Lorenzo's 
Day.  Armed  peasants  in  large  numbers  ran  furi- 
ously into  the  Jewry,  attacked  the  unarmed  Jews 
without  mercy,  butchered  them  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  and  burned  their  houses  and  goods.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  presented  by  the  councilors  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Aragon  on  Aug.  13.  1391 
(which  report  agrees  with  that  of  Hasdai  Crescas), 
many  Jews  were  killed,  while  only  a  few  embraced 
Christianity  in  order  to  save  themselves.  The  re- 
mainder sought  protection  in  the  fortified  tower  of 
Geronella,  but  even  there  they  were  attacked  by  the 
peasants  (Aug.  IN),  and,  as  the  councilors  reported 
to  John  I.  on  Sept.  11.  were  daily  insulted  and 
derided.  On  Sept.  18  the  councilors  again  com- 
plained to  the  king  that  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity 
had  united  with  the  knights  and  clergy,  and  were 
planning  a  new  attack  upon  the  Jews,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  not  in  a  position  to  protect 
them.  Not  until  a  year  had  passed  did  Queen  Vio- 
lante,  wife  of  John  I.,  commend  the  Jews  to  the 
protection  of  the  city  and  advise  clemency  with  re- 
gard to  the  taxes,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
(Sept.  25,  1392).  After  still  another  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  Jews  and  many  of  them  bad  been 
forced  to  accept  baptism.  John  I.,  who  cared  more 
for  the  dance  and  the  chase  than  for  affairs  of  state, 
commanded  the  "  jurados"  of  Gerona  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  with  great  severity  (Feb.  1.  1393).  The 
sentence  was  repealed  the  same  day,  however,  and 
the  punishment  changed  into  a  money  tine  which 
would  fall  to  the  king.  Martin  I.,  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  John,  was  more  energetic  in  his  measures 
against  those  who  attacked  the  Jews  in  the  tower  of 
Geronella  in  1391. 

On  Dec.  8.  1410,  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  sent  through 
Bishop  Ramon  de  Castellar  a  command  to  the  coin- 
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munity  in  Gerona  to  send  delegates  to  the  disputa- 

tion  at  Tortosa.     The  representativi  G  rona  at 

that  time  were  Bonastruc  Desmaes- 

Share  in     tre,  Azay  '1  i  nFei 

the  Tortosa  rcr,  Jaffuda    (Judah)  AJfaquin  ("the 
Dis-         physician")    and   Bonastruc  J 

putation.  Of  these  A/ay  Todros(hen  Taliya)and 
arned  Bonastruc  Desmafistre  were 
ly  had  the  disputation 
commenced  when  a  popular  uprising  against  the 
Jews  broke  oul  in  Gerona  i t -il f.  probahly  on  ac- 
count  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  delegates  from 
that  city.  The  king  punished  by  a  fine  oi  - 
or  twenty  days'  imprisonment,  any  insult  to  a  Jew 
or  damage  to  his  property. 

The  Jews  were  hi  M  responsible  foreverj  accident 
and  misfortune  that  befell  the  city.  When  the  old 
tower  of  Geronella  fell  in  1404,  the  clergy  announced 
that  this  was  God's  punishment  upon  the  city  for 
tolerating  the  Jews  within  its  walls:  and  even  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  visited  Gerona  and  its 
vicinity  in  14'.'7  was  laid  al  their  di  ior.  The  lives  of 
the  Jews  were  in  danger  on  every  Christian  feasl 

day  and  during  everj  procession.     On  th ica 

ne  procession  (April  16,  1418),  which  purpoa  1. 
went  through  the  .Jewry,  the  young  clergy  together 
■with  a  large  crowd  forced  their  way  into  the  syna- 
ue,  shattered  doors  and  windows,  and  tore  up  all 
the  books  they  could  find.  To  put  an  end  to  such  fre- 
quently recurring  excesses,  the  Jewry  was  shut  off  on 
the  side  of  Calle  de  S  Lorenzo,  and  Jews  were  forbid- 
den to  live  in  thai  street.  They  were  forced  to  at- 
tend church  in  order  to  hear  sermons  for  their  con 
version;  and  in  1486  they  were  compelled  to  wear 
ial  clothing  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
Christians. 

The  Jews  left  Gerona  on  Aug.  2,  1492,  only  a  few 
accepting  baptism;  and  the  houses  in   the  Jewry 

were  sold  al  auction.     Tl Id  syna- 

Expulsion    gogue,    which  had   been  destroyed  in 

in  1492.  1383  with  the  resl  ol  the  Jewry— the 
.lews  apparently  having  been  driven 
out  (Solomon  ibn  Adret,  Responsa,  No,  634)  and  re- 
built some  years  later,  passed  in  1494  into  the  posses 
sinn  df  the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral,  .and.  unaltered 
in  its  main  features,  now  belongs  to  D.  Jose  Bovei  di 
Besalu.  An  inscription  pertaining  to  it,  found  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  in  the  Archeological  Mu 
seum  at  Gerona. 

Qi  rona,  a  Btrictly  religious  community,  in  which 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  stud}  of  the  Tal 
mud,  was  the  birthplace  of  several  mi  a  bearing  the 
■■  ( ferondi,  "    who    have   made   tin-  citj 
famous.     Am  n  ilars  who  li\ ed  in  Gei 

wen-:  Isaac  ba  Levi  and  his  sun.  Zerahiah  ha  Li  i 
Jonah  ben  Abraham  Gerondi,  Nissim  ben  Reuben 
Gerondi  (RaN),  Abraham  rjazzan  Gerondi,  Isaac  b. 
Judah  Gerondi,  Solomon  bi  a  I  lac  Gerondi  (a  pupil 
of  Moses  b.  Nahman),  Moses  de  Scola  Gerondi, 
Samuel  b.  Abraham  Saporta  (a  tombstone  of  Enoch 
inn  Shi  all  ii  I  E  tporta,  who  died  in  1812,  was  found 
in  Gerona  in  1878),  the  eminent   Muses  ben  Nahman 

(RaMBaN),   called  "liali  d'Espafia";   and    his    sen, 

Nahman  ben  Mosi  Gerona  ■■  a  ilso  the  bit  thplace 
uf  the  cabalists  Azriel  and  Ezra  and  of  Jacob  ben 
Sheshel  Gerondi.     The  tombsl ol  a  Joshua  ben 


liel  and  bis  wife  was  found  "ii  the  Monjuich 
near  Gerona  in  1883 

Bl  :  Girbal,  /  n  Gerona,  Gerona,  1876, 

with   some  additions    < i    De    loa  Rios  I    Hosdal  i  - 

in   SJ  I  'i    w  lener,  p.   i  10:   Boletin    Acad. 

Hist.  mu.  188,  mu.  324  el  sea.;  Ri  i  teta  Hist.  1. 1  el  seg  .  33 
el  acq.:  111.  I   \.  I08etm 

I  onso.  No.  220),  mu,   i  (9  et  a  de  Gi >. 

■\iii.  -  144, 173, 308,  723, 

758,  980;  Grfitz,  . 

G.  M.    K. 

GERONDI,  ISAAC  B.  ZERAHIAH  HA- 
LEVI  (called  also  Ha-Yizhari,  nrwn) :  Talmud 
ist ;  lived  in  Gerona  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
the  father  of  Zerahiah  ha-Levi,  author  of  "Sefei 
hi  Ma 'or."  and  of  Berachiah  ba-Levi,  author  of 
some  piyyutim;  among  the  latter  are  to  be  found 
compositions  for  Sabbath  Parah  which  perhaps 
formed  a  supplement  to  Gerondi's  poems  for  the 

four  special  Sabbaths  (nVEHS  JOIN       G idi  is 

tlie  author  of  "Megillat   ha  -Nehamah,"   a    wank  on 

civil  law.  which  is  no  Longer  extant.  Of  his  relig- 
ious poems  about  fifty  have  been  preserved;  they 
include  piyyutim  for  Sabbaths  Shekalim,  Zakor,  and 
Rosh  ha  Sodesh,  for  the  Feasl  of  Weeks,  and  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (among  them  a  so-called  "Short 
'Abodah"  for  Sbaharit,   beginning  pn  nun  ip". 

and  (pioted  by  Isaac  Kimhi);  a  pi\yiil  on  the  death 

of  Moses,  one  for  Simhat  Torah,  and  some  selihot. 

In  his  poetry  he   makes   use  of  meter,  lor  which  be 

expresses  a  preference, 

Gerondi's  poems  are  highly  praised  by  Menabem 
di  Lonsano,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  tit 
uals  of  Avignon,   Carpentras,    Montpellier,   Oran, 

and  Tlemcen;  some  are  also  found  in  "Ayxelet 
ha  Shahar."  as  well  as  in  the  French.  Polish, 
and    Roman   rituals.     He  wrote  an    Aramaic    poem 

to  Zerahiah 's  "Seferha  Ma'or,"  in  which  he  clear- 
ly demonstrates  his  familiarity  with  the  Aramaic 

idiom. 

linn  ioorapht  :  Conforte,  l£on  ho-Doroi  (ed.  Cassel),  p.  13b; 

Keifimiiiii.  ZVjledol  ftahbi  Zerafyyah  /ec/.-ia,  pp.  ;i.  :t7; 
Landsbutb,  '.dLmmudi  ha-'Aboaah,  p.  116;  /uii/.  l.iii- 
raturgesch.  pp.  410.  163;  Luzzatto,  NdtyalaU  p.  to  Gross, 
i  lallia  Judalca,  p.  255. 

S.  8.  II.    B. 

GERONDI,  JONAH  B.  ABRAHAM  (HE- 
HASID),  THE  ELDER:  Spanish  rabbi  and 
moralist  of  the  thirteenth  century;  died  in  Toledo, 

Spain,  Nov., 1268;    a  i sin  of   Nahmanides.     He 

came  from  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  Gerondi  was  the 
most  prominenl  pupil  of  Solomon  of  .Montpellier, 
the  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Maimonides'  philo 
sophical  works,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
baa  proclaimed  in  1288  against   the  "Moreh   Nel 

kim  "  and  I  he  "  Sefer  ha  Madda'."     According  to  his 

pupil,  llillel  of  Verona,  Gerondi  was  the  instige  oi 
of  the  public  burning  ol  M  limonides*  writings  by  ei- 
der of  the  authorities  at  Paris  in  1288,  and  the  indig 
nation  which  this  aroused  among  all  classes  of  Jews 
was  mainly  die  iins(    him.     Subsequently 

(not    forty    days   afterward,    as   a    tradition    ha-    it, 

but   in  1242;  Bee  note  5  to  Gratz,    "Geschichte," 

vol.    vii.i,  when  twenty  four  wagon  load-  ol   Tal 

muds    were    bumed    al     the    same    place    where   the 

philosophical  writings  of  Maimonides  had  been  des 
troyed,  Gerondi  saw  the  folly  and  danger  ol  ap 
pealing  to  Christian  ecclesiastical  authorities  on 
questions  of  Jewish  doctrine,  and  publicly  admitted 
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in  the  synagogae  of  Montpellier  that  he  had  been 
wrong  in  all  his  acts  against  the  works  and  fame 
of  Maimonides.  In  his  repentance  he  vowed  to  travel 
to  Palestine  and  frustrate  liiinsclf  mi  the  grave  of 
the  great  teacher  and  implore  his  pardon  in  the 
presence  of  ten  men  for  seven  consecutive  days.  He 
lefl  France  with  that  intention,  but  was  detained, 
first  in  Barcelona  and  later  in  Toledo.  He  remained 
in  Toledo,  and  became  one  of  the  .meat  Talmudical 
teachers  of  his  time.  In  all  his  lectures  he  made  a 
point  (if  quoting  from  Maimonides,  always  mention- 
ing his  name  with  great  reverence.  Gerondi 's  sud- 
den death  from  a  rare  disease  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  penalty  for  not  having  carried  out  the 
plan  of  his  journey  to  the  grave  of  Maimonides. 

Gerondi  left  many  works,  of  which  only  a  few 
have  been  preserved.  The  " Hiddushim  "  to  Alfasi 
on  Berakot  which  are  ascribed  to  "  Babbenu  Jonah  " 
were  in  reality  written  in  Gerondi 's  name  by  one, 
if  not  several,  of  his  pupils.  The  "  Hiddushim  " 
originally  covered  the  entire  work  of  Alfasi,  but 
only  the  portion  mentioned  has  been  preserved. 
Gerondi  wrote  novelise  on  the  Talmud,  which  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  responsa  and  decisions  of  his 
pupil  Solomon  Aduet  and  of  other  great  rabbis, 
and  some  of  which  are  incorporated  iu  the  "Shittah 
Mekubbezet "  of  It.  Bezalel  Ashkenazi.  Azulai  had 
in  his  possession  Gerondi's  novella?  on  the  tractates 
Baba  Batra  and  Sanhedrin,  in  manuscript  ("Shem 
ha-Gcdolim,"  p.  To,  Wilna,  1852).  His  novella;  on 
the  last-named  tractate  form  part  of  the  collection 
of  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  by  ancient  authors 
published  by  Abraham  b.  Eliezer  ha-Levi  under  the 
title  "  Sam  Hayyim  "  (Leghorn,  1806;  see  Benjacob, 
"Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  422).  His  commentary  on 
Pirke  Abot  was  first  published  by  Simhah  Dolitzki 
of  Byelostok  (Berlin  and  Altoua,  1848).  The  work 
"Issur  we-Heter"  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Gerondi. 
A  commentary  by  him  on  Proverbs,  which  is  very 
highly  praised  (see  Bahya  b.  Asher's  preface  to'his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch),  exists  in  manu- 
script. Among  other  minor  unpublished  works 
known  to  be  his  are  "Megillat  Sefarim,"  "Hilkot 
Hanukkah,"  and  "Hilkot  Yom  Kippur." 

Kut  the  fame  of  Gerondi  chiefly  rests  on  his  moral 
and  ascetic  works,  which,  it  is  surmised,  he  wrote 
to  atone  for  his  earlier  attacks  on  Maimonides  and 
to  emphasize  his  repentance.  His  "  Iggeret  ha-Te- 
Shubah,''"Sha'aroToshubah, "and  "Sefer ha-Yir'ah'' 
belong  to  the  standard  Jewish  ethical  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  popular  among  Orthodox 
preachers.  The  "Sefer  ha-Yir'ah"  was  published 
is  early  as  1 190,  as  an  appendix  to  Joshua  b.  Joseph's 
"Halikol  'Olam"  (see  Zedner,  "Cat.  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus."  p.  783).  The  " Sha'are  Teshubah "  first 
appeared  in  Fano  (1505) -with  the  "Sefer ha-Yir'ah," 
while  the"  Iggeret  ha-Teshubah"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Cracow  (1586).  All  have  been  reprinted 
many  times,  separately  and  together,  as  well  as 
numerous  extracts  from  them;  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  Judreo-German.  A  part  of  the  "Ig- 
geret  ha-Teshubah  "  (sermon  3)  first  appeared,  under 
the  name  "Dal  ha-Nashim."  in  Solomon  Ai, ami's 
-Iggeret  Musar"  (see  Benjacob,  I.e.  p.  123).  For  an 
•si  iniale  of  Gerondi's  ethical  works  and  his  partial 
indebtedness    to  the  "Sefer  Hasidim"    see    "Zur 


Geschichte  der  Jlldisch-Ethischen  Literatur  des  Mit- 
telalters"  (iu  Brtlll's  "Jahrb."  v.-vi.  83  ct  seg.).  He 
is  also  supposed  lo  be  mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
"B.Jonah,"  five  times  in  the  Tosafot  (Shah.  39b; 
M.  K.  19a,  23b;  Ned.  82b,  84a;  see  Zuuz,  "Z.  G." 
p.  52,  Berlin,  1845). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Stelnschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5H59:  Edel- 
manD,  },li  nutah  Genuzaft,  No.  6  (letters  of  It.  Hillel  <>f  v.-- 
rouiii,  KBnlgsberg,  1856;  Criitz,  Oesch.  vol. Til.,  Index;  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jml.  i.  327-328;  Coatorte.  gore  ha-DoroU  pp.  37-38, 
Berlin,  1845:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoMm,  ed.  Benjacob,  pp. 
75-7t>:  Karpeles,  Oesch.  der  Jlldinchen  Literatur,  pp.  ti2t 
etseq.;  Winter  and  Wiinsehe,  Jild-lxche  Literatur,  ii.  i:.'V- 
426,  Treves,  1894;  Fueiiii,  Ki  insit  1  'Israel,  pp.  148-448,  War- 
saw, 1886  ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  litis,  Fraukfort-on- 
tbe-Main,  1891. 

s.  s.  P.   Wi. 

GERONDI,  MOSES    B.    SOLOMON    D'ES- 

cola  (sfflpe^i,  t&ip&m,  t&ippn;  also  rtopw 

=  "Escola")  :  Hebrew  poet ;  relative  of  Moses  Nah- 
manides;  lived  at  Gerona,  Catalonia,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  letter  Nah- 
manides  wrote  to  his  son  from  Jerusalem  he  sends 
his  greetings  to  Gerondi,  whom  he  calls  "beni  we- 
talmidi,"  and  asks  his  son  to  tell  the  poet  that  he  has 
read  his  (Gerondi's)  verses  with  bitter  tears  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  the  Temple.  This  refers 
probably  to  a  dirge  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  Landshuth  takes  to  be  identical  with  the  elegy 
'NV  JSHpn  TJ7  DvC'lV  included  in  Nahmanides' com- 
mentary to  the  Pentateuch  (toward  the  end).  Of 
Gerondi's  religious  poems  only  a  Kaddish  for  Sab- 
bath Zakor,  EHri  1TB>  W\T\  DJO  TC  WIID,  and  a 
pizmon  for  Purim,  ^  WB>  tjnn  rurtK  TB>,  are 
known:  perhaps  he  also  wrote  the  piyyut  "i^j  |on 
VC\:  »3*TOM.  Rapoport-Hartstein  in  his  "Toledot 
ha-Hamban,"  p.  13,  Cracow,  1898,  identifies  him  curi- 
ously enough  with  the  German  Moses  b.  Solomon 
ha-Kohen. 

Bibliography:  Zunz.  Literaturaesclt .  p.  482;  Landshuth, 
Ammiide  ha-'Abodah,  pp.  235,  259;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica, 
p.  147. 

k.  H.  B. 

GERONDI,  NISSIM.     See  Nisbim  n.  Reuben. 

GERONDI,  ZERAHIAH  HA-LEVI.  See 
Zerahtah  ha-Levi. 

GERONIMO  DE  SANTE  FE.  See  Ibn  Vives 
Allorqui,  Joshua  hex  JosEPn. 

GERSHOM  ( DtSHJ)  :  First-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  The  circumcision  of 
a  child  of  Moses  described  in  Ex.  iv.  25  is  evidently 
that  of  Gershom,  but  the  Midrash  refers  itto  Eliezer. 
As  to  the  Gershom  mentioned  in  Judgesxviii.  30  see 
Jonathan  (son  of  Gershom).  Gershom  is  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxvi.  24  as  the  founderof  a 
Lcvitic  family. 

B.  ii.  H.  M.  Sel. 

GERSHOM  BEN  JTJDAH  (called  also  Ger- 
shom ha-Zaken  =  " Gershom  the  Elder,"  and 
Me'or  ha-Golah  =  " Light  of  the  Exile"):  French 
rabbi;  bom  at  Metz  iu960;  died  atMayence  in  1040. 
He  was  the  founderof  Tahiiudie  studies  in  France 
and  Germany.  Ashe  himself  says  in  a  respousum  re- 
ported by  R.  Men1  of  Rothenburg,  he  owed  most  of 
his  knowledge  to  his  teacher.  Judah  ben  Melr  ha- 
Kohen  (Sir  Leontin),  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities of  his  time.  Having  lost  his  first  wife.  Ger- 
shom married  a  widow  named  "Bonna"  and  settled 
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at  Mayence,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the 
Talmud.  He  had  many  pupils  from  different  coun- 
tries, among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Eleazarben 
(ha-Gadol  =  "the  Great  "),  nephew  of  Simeon 
oa  Gadol;  and  Jacob  ben  Yakar.  teacher  of  Rashi. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  eclipsed  even  that  of  the 
headsof  the  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita.  Ques 
tions  of  religious  casuistry  were  addressed  to  him 
from  all  countries,  and  measures  which  he  author- 
ized had  legal  force  among  all  the  Jews  of  Europe. 
About  1000  he  called  a  synod  which  decided  thi 
lowing  particulars:  (1)  prohibition  of  polygamy ;  (2) 
-it y  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  both  partii  -  to 
a  divorce;  (8)  modification  of  the  rules  concerning 
those  who  became  apostates  under  compulsion;  (4) 
prohibition  against  opening  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  another.     See  Synods.  Rabbinical. 

Gershom's  literary  activity  was  not  less  fruitful. 
Be  is  celebrated  for  his  works  iu  the  field  of  Bib- 
lical exegesis,  the  Masorah,  and  lexicography.  He 
revised  the  text  of  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud,  and 
wmte  commentaries  on  several  treatises  of  the  lat- 
ter which  were  very  popular  and  gavean  impulse  to 
the  production  >f  other  works  of  the  kind.  His 
seliimt  were  inspired  by  the  bloody  persecutions 
of  his  time.  Gershom  also  left  a  large  number  of 
rabbinical  responsa,  which  are  scattered  throughout 
various  collections.  His  life  ci  in  formed  to  his  teach 
ings.  He  had  a  Bon,  who  forsook  his  religion  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Mayence  in 
1012.  Winn  be  died  a  Christian,  Gershom  none  tin- 
less  grieved  for  him,  observing  till  the  forms  of 
Jewish  mourning,  and  his  example  became  a  rule 
tin  others  in  similar  cases.  His  tolerance  also  ex- 
tended to  those  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  to 

ie    persecution,  and  who  afterward   returned  to 

the  Jewish  fold.  He  strictly  prohibited  reproaching 
them  with  infidelity,  and  even  gave  those  among 
them  who  had  been  slandered  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly pronounce  the  benediction  jp  the  synagogues. 

■i.  im  I >■  uteche  BiographU  .  vol.  lx., 
Lelpstc,  1879;  Azulal,  Shem  ha-Qcdnlim :  Blocti  ami  Levy, 
Hwtotri  <i<  la  Literature  Julvcjt.ZIO;  Htetoire  TjitUrain 
><•  la  France,  [111.2  <i  sea.;  Gr&tz,  Oesch.  \.  405  107;  Zunz. 
Ltteraturg  i;  Carmoly,  La  Franc*  TsraHUe, 
pp.  13-21;  Gross,  Qallia  Judatca,  pp.  289  < '  seq.  with  re- 
gard t"  the  so-called  "  i  irdlnances  ol  Rabbi  Gershom  "  see  es- 
pecially Rosenthal,  In  Jubelschrift    Steb  Igsten  Oeburts- 

lagdi    Dr.  Israel  HUdezlu  tmer,  pp.  37  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1B80. 

I.  15. 

GERSHON    ASHKENAZI.    See  Ashkenazi, 

Gershon. 

GERSHON      BEN      ELIEZER      HA-LEVI 

(TIDDELS)  OF  PRAGUE  :    Travelerof  the  Bret 

of  the  -'  ■■  entei  nth  cent  urj     He  was  the  author  of 

the  curious  and  extremely  rare  book  "Gelilot   Ere? 

Yisrael,"   in   .1  nila  o-tiernian,  in    which   be  describes 

il  ionics  to  Jerusalem  and  gives  an  account  of 

his  travels  (about  1630),  by  way  of  Salonica,  Alexan- 
dria, Mecca,  and  Jiddah,  to  the  countries  on  the  shores 

of  the  fabulous  river  Sambation  and  to  the  stales  of 

I'n   t.r  John      He  relates  having  seen  three-eyed 

bi-asts.  headless  living  men,  and  other  strange  beings. 

This  led  Asher  to  think  that  R.  Joel  Sarkes  of  Cra- 
cow, w  hose  a  p  probation  is  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  had  probably  never  read  the  curious  part 

of  it.     Tin-  first  edition,  which  (published  presuma 
bly  in  Lublin,  1635)  was  burned  publicly  in  Warsaw 


by  order  of  the  Jesuits,  is  probably  the  only  Judseo 
German  book  thus  condemned.  It  was  reprinted  in 
Fiinh.    L691;    Amsterdam,  1705;  Prague,  1824.     It 

was  aUo  print  e.l  tOg(  t  lor  with  the  "  Ma  as.  h  I'.uch  " 

(Amsterdam,  1723;  see  Zedner,  "Cat.  Hebr.  Hooks 

Brit.  Mu8."p.  506).  A  Hebrew  translation,  entitled 
"Iggeret  ha -Kodi  sh."  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. A  long  extract  from  the  original  edition  is 
found  in  Eisenmenger's  "Entdecktes  Judenthum," 
ii.  546-564. 

BIBLIOOFUPHY  :  Astier,  Tin  Hint  ran/  ■  <<  II.  />'.  n in w hi  nf  Tn- 
de2o,il.28t  883,  London  and  Berlin,  1841 ;  Erschand  Gruben, 
AUg.  i  ncyi  section  I.,  part  62,  s.v.;  Ptkrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  1. 820 
(referring  to  Manasseb  a.  Israel's  MQfteeh  TisraeU  cu.  10); 

I. inn-/.  ./-  rwtoft  m.  in.  ill  62 rman  part),  Jerusalem,  lv-'< ; 

Benjacob,  Ojar  ha-St  fortm,  pp.  14.  '.t~. 

G.  P.     Wl. 

GERSHON  HEFEZ.  See  Gentii.i,  Gekshon 
BEN   Mosi.s 

GERSHON  BEN  HEZEKIAH :  Provencal 
physician,  astronomer,  and  grammarian;  lived  at 
Beaumes  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  the 
author  of:  "Shib'ah  'Enayim,"  a  treatise  on  gram- 
mar and  on  the  Masorah;  "Shib'ah  Mizbehot,"  a 
treatise  in  verse  on  astronomy;  "Zch  llelki  mi-Kol 
'Amali,"  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
and  "  Af  Hokmati,"  his  last  work,  and  the  only  one 
that  has  been  preserved  (Bibl.  N'at.,  Paris,  M.S.  No. 
1190),  being  a  medical  treatise  divided  into  seven 
parts  entitled  "Shib'ah  Shibbolim,"  each  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  entitled  "Erek 
Appayini."  In  the  preface  Gershon  says  be  wrote  the 
"Af  Hokmati"  in  the  prison  of  pump,  during  an  in- 
carceration of  119  days.  Herelates,  further,  that  he 
undertook  this  work  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
his  ancient  masters,  Maimon  of  Luncl,  Moses  ha 
Kohen.  and  Prince  Tod ms,  the  renowned  rabbis  of 

Provence,  who  bad  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream. 

Bibliography  :  Carmoly,  I.u  France  Isrn.liir.  p.  177 :  Isidore 
Loeb,  In  /.'.  /-.'.  ./.  i.  sit  it  «/;.;  liemm-Nculiuuer,  Lis  Ecii- 
vain  Juift  Frani  at  .  pp.  135  c '  tea. 

I.   Bit. 

GERSHON,  ISAAC  :  Rabbi  and  corrector  of  the 
press  at  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  He  "as 
born  in  Safed,  to  which  place  he  returned  sonic  time 
after  1625  According  to  Conforte,  he  corrected  all 
the  Hebrew  I ks  printed  in  Venice  while  he  was 

there.      His    name    is    found   on  a   large   number  of 

works  printed  between  the  years  1587 and  1615,  He 
edited  "Kol  Bokim,"  comments  on  Lamentations, 
Venice,  1589;  David  B,  Hin's  "Likkute  Shoshan- 
nin,"  comments  on  Joshua,  Venice,  1602;  and  "  Mash 

bit  Milha t,"  a  collection  Of  decisions  on  the  ritual 

bath,  Venice,    1606,    to    which    he   added   a    pn 

lb-  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  comments 
on  tin-  Pentateuch.  Further  writings  of  his  are 
in  in-  found  in  "Hadrat  K.odesh,"  edited  by  Isaac 
b.  Jacob,  Venice,  1600,  and  in  the  responsa  of  Voiu- 

Tuli  Zalialon   (Azulal,  "Shem    ha  ( le, loliin. "  i.   lab). 

lie  is  mil  to  iie< founded  with  Isaac  b   Mordecai 

Gershon  (Nepi-Ghirondi,  "Toledo!  Gedole  Visrael," 
P  145)  nor  with  Isaac  b.  Gershon  Treves  (Conforte, 
"Kore  ha  Dorot,"  p.  Is 

BIBLIOORAPITI  :  <  OnfOrtO,  /e-ri    hO-DOTOt,  |L  laii;  SI,  insilillel- 

der,  Cat.  limit.  Nos.  5852,  B190. 

G. 
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GERSHON  B.  JACOB  HA-GOZER  (="the 
Mohel"):  German  Talmudist;  nourished  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Hewasagrand- 
nephew,  and  probably  pupil,  of  Ephraim  b  Jacob 
of  Bonn.  Like  liis  father,  Jacob  b.  Gershon  ha- 
Qozi  i.  he  was  a  mohel,  continuing  the  work,  begun 
by  the  latter,  of  collecting  the  regulations  and  cus- 
toms relating  to  circumcision.  He  wrote  "Kelale 
ha  Milah,"  rules  fur  circumcision,  describing  in  de- 
tail the  process  of  the  rite  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  works  of  the  Geonimand  the  later  hala- 
kists  ;  it  contains  also  notes  on  the  liturgy  of  theday. 
Extracts  from  Gershon's  work  arc  included  in  the 
ASUFOT,  still  in  manuscript,  from  which  they  have 
been  taken  by  Glassberg  for  his  collection  "Zikron 
Berit  ha-Rishonim"  (Berlin,  1800).  Gershon's  book 
also  contains  many  notes  on  remedies,  and  is  therefore 
of  interest  to  students  of  Jewish  folk-lore.  Kohn 
.  Mardochai  b.  Hillel,"  p.  119)  shows  that  Gershon 
is  quoted  in  "  Mordecai  "  under  the  abbreviation  n "i 
=  "  Gershon  ha-Mohel,"  which  the  editors  have 
changed  to  j"n  =  "Halakot  Gedolot." 

Bibliography:  Joel  Muller,  in  the  introduction  to  Glassberjr's 
Kelak  ha-Milalt ;  I'.i  all's  Jahrb.  i.\.  12. 
k.  L.  G. 

GERSHON  (CHRISTIAN)  BEN  MEIR  OF 
BIBERBACH:  Jewish  convert;  bornat  Reckling- 
hausen. Prussia,  Aug.  1,1569;  drowned  at  Drohelm 
S.pt  25,  1(327.  After  teaching  Hebrewand  Talmud 
for  many  years  in  different  German  towns,  Gershon 
was  baptized  at  Halberstadi  Oct.  9,  1000.  He  was 
first  appointed  deacon,  then  Protestant  pastor,  of 
Drohelm.  He  devoted  himself  to  vilifying  the 
Talmud,  and  published  for  this  purpose  certain  ex- 
tracts from  that  work,  choosing  the  seemingly 
most  ridiculous  passages  contained  in  it.  Rich- 
ard Simon,  the  well-known  Catholic  theologian, 
justly  characterized  Gershon's  writings  in  his 
"Lettres  Choisies"  (i.,  No.  7),  saying  that  betook 
Talmudic  puns  and  legends  for  serious  narratives, 
and  that  he  imputed  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
errors  with  which  only  the  credulous  among  them 
should  be  charged.  Still  Gershon  was  one  of  those 
who  refuted  the  blood  accusation.  His  anti  Tal- 
mudic works  arc:  "Jildischer  Talmud,"  the  first  part 
being  a  synopsis,  and  the  second  a  refutation,  of  the 
Talmud  (Goslar,  1607);  "Helek,"  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Sanhedrin,  with 
notes,  intended  as  a  specimen  of  Jewish  superstition 
(Helmstadt,  1610) 

Bibliography:   Scbudt,  Jttdische  MerckwUrdigkelten*   iv. 
continuation,   11.  274-303;  Wolf,    ISihl.    Hebr.    i.  No.  18%: 
Gi-iltz,  Qesch.  Sded.,  x-  266. 
K.  M.   Sel. 

GERSHON  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  ARLES : 
Provencal  philosopher;  nourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the   thirteenth  century;  said   to  be  the  father  of 

Gersonides.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Sha'ar  ha-Sha- 
mayiin"  (Venice,  1547;  Rodelsheim,  1801),  a  sort 
of  encyclopedia  divided  into  three  parts,  treat- 
ing: (1)  of  natural  phenomena,  metals,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man;  (21  of  astronomy,  principally  c\ 
traded  from  Alfergani  and  the  Almagest;  and  (3) 
of  metaphysics,  taken  from  Maiinonides'  "Moivh 
Nehiikim  " 

Bibliography:  Zunz.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  239;  Stein- 
Schneider,  Cat.  Bodf.  col.  1014;  idem,  In  /.'.  /-.'.  .'.  v.  :;;s; 
Sacbs,  Kerem   denied,  rlli.  137 ;  Monatsschrift,  1879,  pp.  20 


et  ■-"(■:  Renan-Neunauer,  Les  Rabbins  Francois,  pp.  589  et 
HO.]  Irross,  l,, till, i  Jmltiuit,  p.  82. 

g.  I.  Br. 

GERSHON  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  ASHER  : 

French  Talmudist;  flourished  at.  Beziers  in  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  casuistic 
work  entitled  "Sefer  ha-Shalmon,"  finished  by  his 
son  Samuel.  Isaac  b.  Shesbet  quotes  this  work  in 
his  Responsa  (No.  L70),  but  In'  quotes  also  (No,  40 1  a 
"Sefer  ba-Shulhan,"  the  same  title  being  given  also 
by  A/.ulai  ("Sheiu  ha-Gedolim,"  s.v.  "Gershon"). 
Gershon  also  wrote  a  collection  of  responsa  (see 
Abudarham,  "Hibbur,"  ed.  Venice,  p.  26a). 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  R.  E.  J.  tx.  222;  Gross,  OaUia 
Judaica,  p.  99. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

GERSON,  FELIX   NAPOLEON:    American 

1\  list,  writer,  and  journalist;  manager  of  "The  Jew- 
ish Exponent"  (Philadelphia);  born  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  18,  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that,  city,  and  from  1880  to  1800  was  in 
the  employ  of  tin-  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road. Gerson  was  largely  instrumental  in  termina- 
ting the  railroad  strikes  of  1887  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  "The  Chicago  Israelite,"  but  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1891  to  assume  the  duties  of  busi- 
ness nianagerof  "The  Jewish  Exponent,"  published 
in  that  city.  Gerson  has  held  various  press  posi- 
tions, having  been  on  the  staff  of  "The  American 
Musician " (1885-90),  Freund's  "Music  and  Drama," 
of  New  York  (1896-1003),  and  "The  Public  Ledger," 
Philadelphia. 

Gerson  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"  Some  Verses  "  (Philadelphia,  1803),  and  of  a  number 
of  essays,  sketches,  poems,  etc.,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Jewish  and  in  the  general  periodical  press. 

a.  F.  H.  V. 

GERSON,  GEORGE  HARTOG :  German 
physician;  born  in  Hamburg  178*;  died  there  1843. 
After  taking  his  degree  be  traveled  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  was 
ultimately  appointed  assistant  surgeon  at  a  military 
hospital.  In  1*1 1  he  became  assistant  surgeon ( with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant)  to  the  5th  battalion  of  the  1st 
division  of  the  German  Legion,  and  accompanied 
his  battalion  to  Spain,  where  he  took  part  in  Hie 
Peninsular  war.  Inl813and  1814  he  followed  Well- 
ington into  France,  and  returned  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  Gerson  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  superintended  the  Hos- 
pital des  Visitandines.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
German  Legion  in  1815,  he  returned  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  local  au- 
thorities by  improving  the  anatomical  institute  of 
thattown.  Hissurgical  practise  afterward  increased 
rapidly,  and  he  retired  in  1835,  occupying  himself 
with  the  editorship  of  the  "Hamburger  Magazin  " 
Gerson  was  one  of  the  first  writers  on  astigmatism. 

Bibliography:  J<  wish  1  Twonicte,  Jan.  5, 1900. 
s.  G.  L. 

GERSON,  KARL:  German  physician ;  bornat 
Ilamin,  Westphalia,  July  19,  1866;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Munich,  Rostock.  Leipsic,  and  Bonn; 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bonn  in  1890. 
The  following  three  years  he  was  surgeon  in  the 
German  merchant  navy.     Returning  to  Europe,  he 
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t. .< >k  a  postgraduate  course  in   Berlin  and   Paris 
Since  1894  he  bas  practised  in  Berlin  as  a  specialist 
in  throat  diseases,     Be  wn.tr.    "Ucber  Stottern" 
"  Madchen-Turnen  "     (1896);      "Weib 
nnastik"  (1897);  ".Einfacbe  Verbaude"  (1902). 

F.  T.  II. 

GERSONI,  HENRY:  American  nibbi  and 
journalist ;  born  in  Wilna,  Russia,  1*44;  died  in  New 
York  June  IT,  l*'.i7.  He  attended  the  rabbinical  sem- 
inary of  his  native  city  and  the  University  of  St. 
P  tersburg,  where  he  remained  till  about  the  middle, 
<4'  1866,  when  he  went  tu  Knglan.1.  In  18<i8,  while 
in  Paris,  he  published  his  so-called  "confession," 
•■  l"  Modeh  we-' Ozeb  Yerubam,"  an  account  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Greek  I  Irthodox  Church  in  Russia, 
in  which  he  relates  how,  after  repenting  and  leaving 
Russia  in  order  to  become  a  loyal  Jew  again,  he  met 
several  English  missionaries  to  tiie  Jews  oil  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  and  spent  ten  months  in  the  Chris- 
tian Bible  House.  He  was.  however,  thoroughly 
n  pentant ;  and  Senior  Sachs,  in  an  appendix  to  the 
"confession,"  testifies  to  Gersoni's  sincerity  (see 
•II. .  Maggid,"  1868,  xii  ,  Nos.  38-10). 

In  1S60  Gersoni  w  enl  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
camea  teacher  in  the  Temple  Emanu-El Sabbath- 
school,  Ni  w  York,  which  position  he  held  till  1*74. 
In  that  year  In- was  elected  rabbi  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  about  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  pulpit 
of  Congregation  Bene  Sholom  of  Chicago.  Here 
mailed  with  that  synagogue  about  four  years,  and. 

after  severing  his  connection  with  it  "  under  a  cloud 
of  apostasy,"  he  continued  to  live  in  Chicago  until 
1882,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  supported 
himself  by  literary  work. 

In  lv;  I  Gersoni  published  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  Longfellow's  "Excelsior,"  for  which  he  received 
a  complimentary  letter  from  the  poel  himself.  In 
1872  he  published  "Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  and 
History"  (New  York),  of  which  the  first,  "The 
Singer's  Revenge,"  is  an  adaptation  from  the  He 
brew  of  M.  A.  Ginzburg's  "Tikkun  Laban  ha 
Arami,"  and  the  second.  " The  Metamorphosis  of  a 
Lithuanian  Boy,  "is  to  some  extent  autobiographical. 
In  isrs  Gersoni  established  in  Chicago  "The  Ad- 
vance "a  German  and  English  weekly,  which  ran 

for  three  years.  In  1879  he  edited  five  numbers  of 
an  English  monthly.    "The  Mac  ■cahean.  "      Be  trans 

lated  into  English  several  stories  by  the  Russian 
i  list  Turgenef,  and  was  a  contributor  to  sev- 
eral New  York  periodicals,     He  was  also  connected 
with  a  Yiddish  newspaper  in  the  same  city. 

Bib rapht:  American Jewtoh  )  tan  Book,  1900;  Reform 

i ale.  Ma;  LlOOLpp  800-801;  Tfer  fta-Jfo'oraW,  Feb., 

■ .     Ha-Shiloah,  II.  345  358. 

P.    W, 

GERSONIDES.    See  Levi  b.  Gershok. 

GERSTEIN,  JONAH:  Lithuanian  education- 
alist and  Hebraist  born  it  W  iln  i  Dec.  I.  1827; 
died  there  Dec  6,  is'-H      Gerstein  was  one  of  the  Aral 

pupils  who  attended  the  rabbinical  bcI I  of  Wilna. 

After  graduating  be  was  appointed  special  agent  oi 
Jewish  affairs  to  the  governor-general  Potapov,  an 
office  which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  bringing 

ni i  an  amelioration  ol  the  i  ondition  of  the  .lews. 

After  the  death  of  the  government  rabbi  of  Wilna. 
V       II 


Ephraim  Kalian,  Gerstein  was  elected  hissucci 
and  in  that  capacity  signed,  with  others  (Nov.  4,  I860 
the  prohibition  agaiusl  translating  the  Misbnah  into 
.luda-o  Ceriiian.     Gerstein  resigned  iii  1861,  and  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Talmud  Torah  of  Wilna. 
the  administration  of  which  he   reorganized.     He 
eeded  in  collecting  considerable  sums,  and  by 
this  means  so  increased  the  number  of  pupils  of  the 
school  that  it  became  necessary  in  1882  to  erect  a 
new  building.    In  1890  he  founded  a  technical  school 
in  which  the  pupils  of  the   Talmud   Torah,   after 
finishing   their   studies,   might    acquire    a  handi- 
craft.    He   was  decorated  by   the   Russian   govern 
incut  in  recognition  of  his  philanthropic  activity. 
In  collaboration  with  Levanda,  and  at  the  request  of 

the  Russian   Society   for  the    Promotion   of   Culture 

Among  the  Jews.  Gerstein  translated  the  Pentateuch 

into  Russian.       He  a  No  contributed  many  articles  to 
Fiienn's  "  lla-Karniel." 
n.  b.  B.  R. 

GERSTLE,  LEWIS  :  Calif ornian  pioneer ;  born 
in  Iclienhausen.  Bavaria,  Dec  17,  1824;  died  at  San 
Francis....  Cal..  Nov.  lit,  1901  In  1845  he  emi 
grated  to  America  and  proceeded  to  Louisville, 
where  he  began  bis  career  as  a  pe.ller.  There  he 
met  Louis  Sloss,  who  afterward  became  his  part- 
ner and  brother-in-law.  In  1849  Gerstle  moved  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and 
then,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco.  Here  for  a  time  he  sold  apples, 
then  worked  as  a  miner  at  Placerville,  and  finally 
opened  a  small  business  ill  Prairie  City,  near  Sacra 
niento.  In  1853  he  met  Stern,  who  also  had  gone 
West,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  him  and  a 
man  named  Grunwald  in  a  produce  and  grocery 
business  at  Sacramento.      Ill  1862  the   business  was 

destroyed  by  the  historic  flood;  and  the  partners 
then  engaged  in  stockbroking  at   San  Francisco, 

where  they    gradually  became  prosperous. 

When  the   United  Slates  acquired  possession  of 

Alaska  in  1867,  Gerstle  and  Stein  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hay  war.  I  M.  Butchinson  and  General 
Rousseau,  the  latterofwhom  bad  ben  appointed  by 

the   government   Intake   possession  of  the  territory 

in  its  name.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  four,  whereby  Butchinson  was  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Sitka  to  acquire  by  purchase  all  the 
belongings  of  the  old  Russian-American  company. 
I ;n i  ,,t  her  iii  nis  were  also  intent  upon  the  opportu 
nities  which  Alaska  afforded,  and  finally  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  was  formed,  consisting  of 
Gerstle,  Sloss,  Grunwald,  Wasserman,  and  Barco 

wit/,  all  .lews,  as  well  asof  four  other  partners      The 

company  proved  a  great  success;  and  it  is  estimated 
thai  its  payments  to  the  government  for  the  twentj 

years'  sealing  contract,  which    it    obtained    in    1870 

covered  the  entire  cost,  of  the  pun  has.-  of  Alaska 

The  company,  of  which  Gerstle  was  president  from 
1885  Until  bis  death,  may  be  said  to  have  supplied 
the  whole  world  with  dyed  sealskins. 

Bibliography:  Records  nf  the  Alaska  C. 

paiiu;   i  onart  -  lanai  R '.   18!  I,  1885;  I It    Tin    s\  il 
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GERSTMANN,  ADOLF  JOSEPH:    German 
author;  bornJuly31,  1855,  at  Ostrowo,  Prussia.     In 

infancy  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Berlin  ;  there 
he  attended  the  Friedrich- Welder  gymnasium,  and 
later  the  university,  studying  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature. In  1879  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  "  Kleine 
Journal  "  as  literary  editor,  anil  in  1883  that  of  the 
"  National  Zeitung  " ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  cor- 
respondent for  the  "Pester  Lloyd."  lie  was  en- 
d  by  Ludwig  Barnay  as  teacher  of  dramatic  art 
when  the  latter  opened  the  Berliner  Theater  in  the 
fall  id'  1888;  and  in  the  same  capacity  he  went  to  the 
Hoftheater  at  Stuttgart  in  1894.  lie  is  an  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  drama;  editor  of  the  "Theater- 
geschichtliche  Ruckblicke  " ;  and  one  of  the  directi  irs 
of  the  Deutsche  Gesellsehaft  fiir  Theatergeschichte, 
founded  in  1901.  His  works  include:  the  dramas 
"  Picussou  in  Paris,"  "Ein  Bild  des  Lebens,"  "Auf 
Verbotenen  Wegen,"  and  "Die  Leute  von  Hohen- 
selchow  "  (1884) ;  the  comedies "  Yergesslieh, "  " Zuei 
Lehensretter,"  "Der  Ehestifter,"  "Der  Kernpunkt," 
"Die  Komodie  Seiner  Durchlaucht "  (in  collabora- 
tion with  Michel  Klapp) ;  a  critical  work,  "  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Werke  bis  zum  Jahre 
1883 " ;  an  edition  of  the  medieval  play  "  Kurze 
Komodie  von  der  Geburt  des  Herrn  Christi,"  with 
introduction  and  notes  (1886);  many  stories,  essays, 
and  reviews ;  and  translations  from  Turgenef ,  Dau- 
det. and  others.  S. 

GERTJSIA  (j  epovaia) ;  A  council  of  elders. 
.Muses  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  1G),  and  the  elders  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Israel  are  often  referred  to  (I  Kings 
viii.  1,  xx.  7;  II  Kings  x.  1;  Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1), 
not  as  an  organized  magistracy,  but  as  men  that  ap- 
peared as  leaders  of  the  people  in  time  of  need. 
Traditional  literature  regards  them  as  an  actual 
magistracy,  which  exercised  authority  as  such  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Mishnah  Abot  i.  1).  Jo- 
sephus  also  designates  as  a  ytpovaia  the  body  (ft. 
men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  §  14). 
Actual  magistrates  were  appointed  only  under 
Jehoshaphat  (IlChron.  xix.  8),  forming  a  court  and 
not  an  advisory  body.  The  elders  are  mentioned 
under  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  the  government 
(Ezra  x.  8).  while  by  Nehemiah  they  are  called 
» nobles  "and"  rulers "(Neh.ii.  16,  iv.  13.  v.  7,  vii.  5). 
Once  (Neh.  v.  17)  the  number  of  these  nobles  (D'JJD) 
is  given  as  150,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
organized  body.  It  is  probable  that  this  body  de- 
veloped into  the  one  which  is  known  in  rabbinical 
sources  as  the  "Great  Synagogue."  According  to 
the  so  called  "Breviarium  Philouis"  (Ilerzfeld. 
"Geschichte  desVolkes  Yisrael,"i.  581,  iii.  396),  the 
elders  ruled  in  Israel  down  to  Hasmonean  times. 
The  fust  definite  traces  of  agerusiaat  Jerusalem  are 
found  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187 
B.(  i:  its  members  were  exempt  from  the  poll-tax 
(Josephus,  "  Ant."  xii.  3,  §  3).  It  was 
In  doubtless  composed  of  men  eminent 

Jerusalem,  for  their  learning  and  piety,  but  not 
necessarily  old  men,  like  the  geron- 
tes  of  Sparta,  nor  chosen  exclusively  from  aristo- 
cratic families,  although  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  a  community  naturally  falls  to  such. 

The  existence  of  the  gerusia  in  the  period  of  the 


Maccabees  is  indicated  in  various  sources.  It  ex- 
isted under  Judah  (II  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27),  the 
"elders  of  the  people"  (I  Mace.  vii.  33)  being  prob 
ably  its  members.  It  occurs  again  under  Jonathan. 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Jews  with  tin-  Spartans 
(I  Mace.  xii.  6;  "Ant,"  xiii.  5,  §  8)— where  the  Jews 
write  in  the  name  of  tin-  high  priest,  the  gerusia, 
the  priests,  and  the  people — and  in  the  answer  of 
the  Spartans,  where  " elders "  is  used  for  "gerusia" 
(I  Mace.  xiv.  20;  comp.  ib.  xi.  23,  xii.  35).  The 
elders  are  again  mentioned  under  Simon  (ib.  xiii. 
36;  xiv.  20,  28).  According  to  the  last  passage,  the 
priests,  the  people,  the  archons,  and  the  elders  con- 
stituted a  great  legislative  assembly,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  "Great  Synagogue  "of 
the  rabbinical  sources  really  existed,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  probable  that  the  gerusia  on  important  oc- 
casions actually  took  on  the  form  of  such  a  "Great 
Synagogue,"  and  furthermore  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed solely  of  the  aristocracy.  The  gerusia  is  also 
presupposed  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (Judith  iv. 
8,  xi.  14,  xv.  8). 

The  Greek  word  wpeofivrepoi  has  exactly  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew  D'jpt,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
elders  that  are  referred  to  in  a  prophecy  which  some 
scholars  date  at  the  Greek  period  (Duhm  to  Isa. 
xxiv.  23).  Hanukkah,  a  Maccabean  institution,  is 
also  aptly  designated  as  a  "  law  of  the  elders " 
(Pesik.  R.  3  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  7b]  ;  see  "R.  E.  J." 
xxx.  214).  The  "  court  of  the  Hasmoneans, "  men- 
tioned several  times  in  Tahnudic  sources  (' Ab.  Zarah 
36b;  comp.  Mishnah  Mid.  i.  6),  may  be  identical 
with  the  Hasmonean  gerusia.  The  elders  are  again 
mentioned  under  Queen  Alexandra  ("Ant."  xiii.  16, 
§5).  Under  Roman  influence,  in  63  B.C.,  this  pecul- 
iarly Jewish  institution  seems  to  have  given  place 
to  the  Sanhedrin;  at  least  Josephus  ("Ant,"  xiv.  5, 
§  4)  states  that  Gabinius  instituted  five  Sanhedrins. 

In  addition  to  the  gerusia  at  Jerusalem,  according 
to  Philo  ("Ad  versus  Flaccum,"  £  10)  there  was  one  at 
Alexandria  under  Augustus;  other  authorities,  how- 
ever, mention  only  an  ethnarch  in  this  city.  Flac- 
cus  had  thirty-eight  members  of  this  gerusia  killed  in 
the  theater.  According  to  several  in- 
The  scriptions  in  the  catacombs,  there  was 
Diaspora,  a  gerusia  at  Rome.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Ursacius,  from  Aquileia,  became 
its  president  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  "  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  Rom."  i.  61),  and  a  certain  Asterius  is 
also  mentioned  as  president  (Garrucci,  "Cimitero 
.  .  .  in  Vigna  Randaniui,"  p.  51).  The  catacomb 
inscriptions  also  record  the  existence  of  a  gerusia.  at 
Venosa  ("  R.  E.  J."  vi.  204).  At  Berenice  there  were 
nine  gerusiarchs  ("C.  I.  G."  No.  5261).  There  was 
agerusiarch  at  Constantinople  with  the  title  "presi- 
dent of  the  elders."  according  to  Reinach ;  but  Will- 
rich  takes  the  phrase  to  mean  the  "president  of  the 
chorused'  the  old  men"  ("Zeitschrift  fiir  Neutcsta- 
mentliche  Wissenschaf t, "  i.  95,  note  3). 

Biiii.iofiRAPHY:  J.  Jelski,  Die  Innert  ElnrtchtunadesQrnssen 
Synedrions  zu  Jerusalem,  pp.  19-80,  Breslau,  1894;  s 
Krauss.  in  J.  Q.  R.  x.  348;  Wellhausen.  Israelitischt  mnl 
Jttdlscne  Oesch.  1894,  pp.  335-238;  VPUJrieh,  Judalca,  p.  166, 
note  I.  GOtUneen,  1900;  SchQrer,  Oesch.  8d  ed..  ii.  193 e!  n  ■/■: 
Bflchler,  Das  Synftedrion  [n  Jerusalem,  pp.  s:.',  218,  Vienna. 
1902;  Weiss,  Dur,  i.  109;  uriitz,  Gesch.  4lli  ed.,  ili.  100. 
o.  S.  Kb. 
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GESELLSCHAFT  DER  HEBRAlSCHEN 
LITTERATUR-FREUNDE  :  Society  for  pro 
nulling  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  called  in  J Ii-- 
brew  "Hebral  Doreshe  Leshoo  'Eber."  It  was 
founded al  Konigsbefgin  1783  by  Isaac Euchel and 
Mendel  Bresslau,  two  young  Hebrew  scholars  for 
the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  and  for  the 
Bpread  of  the  knowledge  of  thai  language.  The} 
i  ntcni  led  to  issuea  Hebrew  weekly  devoted  to  poetry 
and  essays.  Many  philanthropic  Jews  helped  them 
tocarry  oul  their  enterprise.  They  applied  to  Naph- 
tali  Wessely,  who  advised  them  to  publish  a  monthly 
review,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  "  Ha  Meassef,"  in  1784  (see  Mi  isst  i  at) 

In  1787  the  society  assumed  the  name  "Verein  fur 
Gutesund  Edles";  in  Hebrew,  "  Hebral  Doreshe  ha- 
Toll  weha-Tushivvah  "  (Society  for  the  G land  the 

Noble). 

Bibliography:  just,  tirsrh.  ,i.  r  hrmuten,  ix.  92;  Grfttz, 

Oesch.  3d  ed.,  m.  119;  Delltzscb,  '..  Kh.  der  .Hid.  Poesii .  p. 

100;  Ha-MeasseJ,  1884,  pp.  1  8;  Israel  Davidson,  The  Oene- 

..,..  .a  Hebrew  Periodical  Literature,  Baltimore,  1900. 

8.  M.   Ski.. 

GESEM.     See  Goshen. 

GESENITJS,  HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM :  Christian  Hebraist  and  Orientalist; 
born  at  Nordhausen  Feb.  8, 1786 ;  diedOct.23,  1842. 

At    tirst  devoting  his   attention  to  classical  Studies, 

lie  became  a  teacher  at  Heiligenstadl  in  lsoi),  but 

hi  the  following  year  was  appointed  assistant    pro 

fessor  of  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  remained  act- 
ive till  his  death.  There  he  exercised  remarkable 
influence  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
on  the  exegesis  of  the  old  Testament,  which  he 

helped  to  place  on  a  purely  philological  founda- 
tion. Besides  publishing  various  works  on  Semitic 
languages  (e.g.,  "Versuch  liber  die  Maltesische 
Sprache."  1810,  mi  Maltese;  "Pal&ographische 
Studies  liber  Phonizische  und  Punische  Schrift," 
1885;  and  " Scripture  Linguseque  Phoenicia  Mon 
umenta,"  1887,  on  Punic  and  Phenician),  he 
devoted  himself  to  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy. His  first  lexicographical  wank  wasu  "  Hand- 
wOrterbuch"  in  two  volumes.  1810-12;  a  shorter 
edition  appeared  in  1814,  which  became  the  stand- 
ard Hebrew  dictionary  .  nol  alone  for  Germany,  but 
also  for  the  English-speaking  world — the  English 
editions  by  Robinson,  Tregelles,  and  the  Oxford  im 
proved  edition  by  BriggS,  Brown,  and  Driver  being 
the  main  sources  of  Hebrew  lexicography.  (Sei 
Jew,  Encyc.  iv.  688b.)    His  greatest  work  in  this 

direction,  however,  was  the  "Thesaurus  I'hjlologico 

Criticus  Lingua-  Hebraicse  el  Chaldaicse  Veteris 
Testamenti,"  which  was  completed  by  K.  Rodiger 
in  1858.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  both  concordance  and 
dictionary,  giving  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
which  occurs  each  form  discussed,  I  lis  "  Hebralsche 
Grammatik"  appeared  first,  in  1813,  and  ever  since 
has  been  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  no  less 
than  twenty  seven  editions  having  appeared  in  Ger 
many,  ils  well  as  translations  in  most  European 
languages.  Qesenius  kepi,  for  the  most  pari  to  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Hebrew  grammarians  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  the   Kiinliisand  their  followers,  but  in 
the  successive  editions  made  ever  greater  use  ot  com 

paiative  Semitic  philology.    As  a  supplement  to 
these  works,  Gesenius  issued  in  1815  his  " Geschichte 


der  Hi  braischen  Sprache  und  Si  hrift,"and  this  still 
remains  the  only  available  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Hischief  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  exegesis  was  his  translation  of 
and  commentary  on  Isaiah  (1820),  treated  entirely 
from  a  philological  standpoint;  in  this  he  occasion 
ally  used  the  Hebrew  commentaries  of  I  tin  Ezra  and 
Rashi. 

Bibliography:    AUgemeim     Deutsche     Biographic    s.v.; 
Cbeyne,  Found(  i-  .a  mm  Testanu  m  Orith  mi,  pp.  58-65. 

1     '  J. 

GESHAN  (;l-";):    One  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  of 

the  family  of  Caleb  il  Chron.  ii.  -IT). 

B.  0.   Ill  M.    SEL. 

GESHEM  :  (  toe  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  rain," 
applied  mostly  to  (he  heavy  rains  which  occur  in 
Palestine  in    the   fall   and  winter.      This  half  of  the 

year  is  called  in  the  Mishnah  "yemot  ha-geshamin" 
(days  of  rains).  In  the  liturgy  of  the  German-Polish 
ritual  "Geshem"  slands  for  the  piyyutim  which  in 
the  Musaf  or  additional  service  for  the  Eighth  Fes- 
tival Pay  (Shemini  'Azeret)  arc  nail  and  sung  as  an 
introduction  to  the  first  mention  of  the  "  powers  of 
rain,"  i.t ..  the  words  "  He  causeth  the  wind  to  blow 
and  the  rain  to  descend."    "Ceshem  "  corresponds  to 

I  lie  "Tal  "  (  Dew)  occurring  ill  the  liturgy  for  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover,  when  the  above  quoted  passage 
is  omitted  as  being  inapplicable  to  spring  and  sum 
nier.  These  piyyutim  end  w  iih  an  invocation  in  six 
stanzas,  each  of  which  closes  either  with  "  for  his  sake 
do  not  withhold  water!  "  or  with  "  through  Ids  merit 
favor  the  outflow  of  water  !  "  the  merits  of  the  Patri- 
archs, of  Moses,  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  twelve  tribes 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  being  successively  referred  to. 
The  Reform  congregations,  which  are  sparing  in  the 
use  of  the  later  piyyutim,  as  well  as  the  Hasidimand 

those  South  Russians  who  ha\e  adopted  the  ritual 
Of  that  seel,  con  line  themselves  to  this  sixfold  in  voca 

tion  ;  but  the  ordinary  German-Polish  festival  prayer- 
book  contains  also  a  number  of  other  Compositions. 

Foremost  among   these   is which   sketches    the 

agricultural  work  in  each  of  the  twelve  months, 
and  parallels  therewith  the  Influence  of  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  setting  Aries  against  N'i- 
san,  and  soon  through  the  year.    Old  niali/.orini  often 

have  the  text  illustrated  with  twelve  rude  woodcuts. 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  reader  of  the 
Musaf  on  the  day  son  which  "  I  !<  slum  "  or  "  Tal  "  is 
inserted,  to  put.  on  the  white  shroud  and  cap,  as  on 

the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  b.  fore  the  additional 
prayer  to  in i one  the  Kladdisb  in  the  accents  of  that 
solemn  day.  After  the  invocation  above  he  proceeds: 
"  For  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  causest  the  wind  to  blow 

.   .   .   Fora  blessing  and  not  for  a  curse.  For  plenty 
and  not    for  famine,  For  life  and    not.   for  death!" 
And  the  congregation  thrice  answers,  "Ainen!" 
When  Abiiilarliam  wrote  his  book  on  the  liturgy, 

the  Sephardim  were  still  faithful  totheTalmudicrule 

that  "a  man  n  i  usi.  not  ask  for  his  worldly  necessities " 

in    the   first    three  benedictions;    hence   Abudai  ham 

distinguishes  the  additional  service  for  the  Eighth 
oi  the  Feast  only  by  having  the  reader  proclaim  "He 

causeth  the  wind,"  etc.,  before  the  silent  prayer. 
But  the  modern  Seph.inlic  service-books  give  a 
poetic  prayer  after  "Shield  .4'  Abraham."  and  an 
other  which  leads  up  to  tie    distinctive  words  of  the 
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season  .  these  words  being  added:  "For  a  blessing, 
for  grace,  for  joy,"  etc. 

-    -  L.  N.  D. 

Prom  an  early  date  (comp.  Ta'an,  2b;  Ber  33a) 
it  lias  been  customary  to  introduce  the  benediction 
in  the  Musaf  mi  the  eighth  day  of  Tabernacles,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  and  it  is  recited  for  the  last  time 
on  the  lirst  day  of  Passover,  in  the  spring.  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  won!  yc  ("dew")  is  substituted  for 
the  word  Q-j-j  (••  rain  "),  used  on  Shemini  'Azeret,  and 
lienee  the  titles  "Geshem"  and  "Tal"  given  to  the 
Musaf  of  these  festivals.  The  Talnuidists  had  de- 
cided that  the  actual  prayer  for  rain,   "Give   dew 


formula,  and  of  publicly  and  formally  removing  it 
before  tin-  Musaf  commenced  on  the  first  day  of 
Passover. 

So  much  being  held  to  depend  on  the  proper  proc- 
lamation of  the  "Geshem "and "Tal,"  a  special  mel- 
ody was  naturally  adopted  for  each,  for  the  sections 
of  the  "  Aniidah,"  and  for  the  piyyutim  therein  in- 
troduced and  associated  with  them.  Hence  in  each 
European  ritual  melodies  arose  of  much  quaint 
charm,  which  are  already  of  some  antiquity  and  are 
well  worthy  of  perpetuation.  The  melody  thus 
used  by  the  Ashkenazim  is  the  most  Oriental  in 
Style,  hut  this  is  due  only  to  the  utilization,  for  the 


GESHEM  (A) 


Allegretto. 
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1.  Thou hast 


V 


ap 

S 


point 


-    ed 


the        powers 
:$:  dolce. 


of 


ture      that 


jr 


:p=6*= 


qath  -  er       wa    -    ter        to     bring      the      rain. . 


2.    0  let  not.  .  .  .  sin ile  - 

i.    0        ijlod    -    den      Tin/       crea  -   tures       in 


*=dt 


*£ 


-35*- 


~-2*—bi 


prive      nil     Tliy   ere  i-  tures     of      this     veed-ful     bless  -  inn,    but    crown     all      the      val  -    leys    with 
field       mid     in     for  -   est,      in      vale     and      in     moun  -  tain,  and  bright  -  en      the    green- wood,  and 


=£ 


~ 


II 


fresh        smi  -   ling      ver   -   dure,      that       they       may        live  who         ask..         for...       rain.' 

strength- en        the       liar   -    vest,       by        send    -    ing       down  a  jilen      -      temis         ruin.' 

Maestoso. 


--&T- 


itfc 


*—rj- 


3.    Oath 


and 


dis     -     trib  -   ute 


the. 


i 

V 


ter        to         mois 
tempo  primo. 


--&T- 


^1 


hard. 


and 


thirst 


soil. 


to 


ban    -      ish 


pain. 


and  rain  for  a  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth," 
in  the  ninth  benediction  of  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh, 
should  be  introduced  only  at  the  actual  inception  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  announcements  in  "Geshem  " 
and  "Tal  "  were  regarded  rather  as  an  affirmation  of 
the  divine  control  of  the  seasons.  Indeed,  this  view 
led  to  the  rabbinical  instruction  that  no  private 
individual  should  utter  the  formula  cither  within  or 
without  the  synagogue  until  il  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  officiant,  or,  according  to  a  later  view,  by  the 
beadle,  before  the  commencement  of  the  "  'Ainidah  " 
(Mordecai  on  Ta'an  i  ;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  114,  ','.  3)      For  a  similar  reason  the  custom 

arose  of  displaying  in  the  synagogu t  the  eighth 

day  of  Tabernacles    a    board    inscribed  with   the 


"Geshem"  service  originally,  of  two  characteristic 
phrases  reminiscent  of  services  performed  or.  the 
two  important  occasions  of  the  Jewish  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn  As- 
sembly, when  it  is  sung 

These  phrases  are  taken,  the  one  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Xe'ilah  "  at  the  close  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  other  from  the  chant  sung  during 
the  waving  of  the  palm-branch  ("  lulab  ")  during  tin 
Halle]  Of  Tabernacles;  and  they  are  developed  with 
new  phrases  into  the  effective  combination  here 
transcribed.  As,  according  to  the  system  in  which 
so  many  of  the   traditional    intonations  are  utilized 

(see  Cantillation ;    Music,  Synagoqai.).  it  is  the 

particular  occasion  and  service  rather  than   the   par- 
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ticular  text  which  determines  the  t ility  and  out 

line  of  the  officiant  'schant,  there  is  no  need  to  present 
independently  the  ivaddish,  the  opening  benedictions 
of  the  Musaf,  or  the  following  nicdii  val  verses,  with 

all  of  which  the  live  is  employed;   bul  it  will 

suffice   i"  ■-in arize    the  underlying  thought    for 

which  the  chant  is  generally  appropriated.  The  pre- 
ceding melody  (A)  is  used  by  the  Ashkenaziin  as  the 


services  the  Turkish  Jews  preserve  a  chant  of  far 

mure  Eastern  character,  the  tonality  and struction 

of  which  brand  it  as  a  more  recenl  offsl I  of  the 

Perso-Arab  musical  system,  The  Levantine  tra 
dition  attributes  to  Israel  Najara  (d  1581)  the 
selection  of  the  non-Jewish  melodies  which  are 
utilized  in  their  rendering  of  the  service  Amoug 
the  650   which  be  adapted  to  Hebrew  words  this 


M'ulernto. 


GESHEM  (B) 


traditional  intonation  for  both  "  Geshem"  and  "Tal." 
Willi  the  Bephardim  the  most  representative  mel 
oily  of  the  "Geshem  "  and  "Tal  "  is  that  reserved  fot 
tin'  beautiful  poem  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  com 
mencing  "Leshoni  bonanta,"  which  occurs  in  both 
services.  This  melody  (1!)  is  of  Spanish  origin,  ami 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  originally  set  t"  words 
of  a  different  rhythm.     It  is  probably  one  of  those 


melody  may  well  have  found  a  place,  especially 
as  the  modes  of  the  Perso-Arab  musical  system 
were  most  favored  by  him  in  ids  selection  of  tunes. 

Bibliography:  Baer,  Ba'alTi  Mali,  Nos.  884-838  (Ashkenazlc 

De  Sola  and  aftuilar.  Ancient  Melodies,  No.  15  (Seph- 

ardlc);  LOwlt  ami  Bauer,  in  Shir  ha-Kahod,  part  1.,  No.  ~ii 

(Turkish);  F.L.Cohen, In   l~ni,i,  [899,  iii.  178;  Journalo) 

II,,    I'',, II.-, ,n, i  S,„  ,,  l,i,  VOl.  l..  No.  '-'.  p.  34. 

.i  F.  L.  C. 
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Anil'inlfl. 


4 


^ 


zri 


Ofki-     1.  Tier  that     hoi     wrath 

ciant.    2.  Her  casl  -  out      ones 

3.  0    Thou   Oodl     an  - 


had 
yet 

sirrr 

S 


,r,u    burnt, 

joy 
yet 


those 


- 


0onge«-4.  0    Thou  shield 

OATION. 


to 


Thine      •'"■», 


'"/     that       /■-'      -        -      gj/pt   nigh      shir, 

'"'      the       soft  full  -  i», i      dew; 

that      t<i         Thee still      are       true 

-_ »   -|1TK^^»       II     Other 

-fr t»      I ^  (|  similarly. 

their         trust  to  re     -      new! .  .  .  . 


s 


numerous   folk-songs   which,  according   t>>  the  n 

peatedtesti m  oi  temporaries,  were  constantly 

;  adapted  for  Bynagogal  use  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  close  in  the  major  al 
tlie  end  is  of  course  the  inspiration  of  some  hazzan 
aftet  i  he  adaptat  ii  in  of  the  tune 

The  version  preserved  in  the  Levant  ((  i  ap]  ears  to 
he  a  mutilated  fragment  of  the  Sephardic  melody, 
Bul  in  placi  ol  the  othct  hymns  ol  Gabirol  in  these 


GESHEM  THE  ARABIAN:   Alh  of  Sanbal- 

■  I  Tobiah  and  adversary  of  Neliemiah  (Neb    ii 

in,  vi.  I).    In  Noli,  vi  G  he  is  called  "Gashmu,"  which 

is  probably    re  correct,  as  an  Arab  tribe  named 

"Gushamu"  is  known  (Cook,  "Aramaic  Glossary," 
s  i  idb>3  i  \\  lien  Nehemialt  proceeded  to  rebuild  t  in- 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  and  the  Arabs 
made  efforts  to  hinder  him  Geshem  or  Gashmu, 
who  probably  was  the  chief  of  the  Arabs,  joined  the 


G-eshur 
Get 
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Samaritans  and  accused    Nehemiah  of   conspiracy 
against  the  Persian  king. 

i     G.  H.  M.   Sel. 

GESHUR,  GESHTJBJTES  (iifj  niW) :  Ge- 
sliur  was  a  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bashan, 
adjoining  the  province  of  Argoh  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and 
the  kingdom  of  Aram  or  Syria  (II  Sam.  xv.  8; 
I  Chron.  ii.  23).  It,  was  allotted  to  the  half-tribeof 
Manasseh,  which  settled  east  of  the  Jordan;  but  its 
inhabitants,  the  Geshurites,  could  never  be  expelled 
(Josh.  xiii.  13).  In  the  time  of  David,  Geshtir  was 
an  independent  kingdom:  David  married  a  daughter 
nt  Talmai.  King  of  Geslmr  (II  Sam.  iii.  3).  Her  son 
Absalom  tied,  alter  the  murder  of  his  half-brother, 
to  his  mother's  native  country,  where  hestayed  three 
years  (ib.  xiii.  37.  xv.  8).  Geshnr  is  identified  with 
the  plateau  called  to-day  "Lejah,"  in  the  center  of 
the  Ilauran.  There  was  also  another  people  called 
"Geshurites"  who  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Ara- 
bia and  Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2  [A.  V.  "Geshuri"]; 
I  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  in  the  latter  itation  the  Geshu- 
rites are  mentioned  together  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites). 

E.  G.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

GESITJS,  FLORTJS.     See  Floius  Cestius. 

GESUNDHEIT,  JACOB  BEN  ISAAC:  Po- 
lish rabbi;  born  in  Warsaw  1815;  died  there  Sept.  11, 
1878.  He  conducted  a  yeshibah  for  forty -t  wo  yi  iars, 
some  of  his  many  pupils  becoming  well-known 
rabbis.  In  187(1  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  Warsaw-  in 
succession  to  P.  Bar  ben  Isaac  JIeisels,  and  held 
the  office  for  about  four  years,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  not  being 
acceptable  to  the  Hasidim.  Jacob  finished  his 
"Sifte  Kohen  "  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  twenty- 
three  he  wrote  his  "Tiferet  Ya'akob,"  on  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Iloshen  Mishpat  (Warsaw,  1842),  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  by  order 
Of  the  censor  (see  Fiirst,  "Bibl.  Jud."  v.  3).  His 
other  published  works  also  bear  the  same  name. 
"Tiferet  Ya'akob,"  and  comprise  novella-  on  Gittin 
(ib  I858)and  Hullin  (ib.  1867),  which  are  very  highly 
esteemed  byTalmudical  scholars  of  eastern  Europe, 
lie  also  left  several  works  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Jlfelto,v.H,No.  15;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Vis- 
um, pp. 543-543,  Warsaw,  1886;  Vevntn, Nahalat  'Alumim, 
pp.  70-71,  il>.  [882. 

K.  P.    Wl. 

GET  ("bill  of  divorce"):  The  earliest  use  of 
the  get.  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  can  not 
be  established  with  certainty.  Although  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Rabbis  that  it  has  existed  among  the 
Jewssincc  tie- time  of  Abraham  (Talk.  Shime'oni,  i. 
95)  may  be  regarded  as  fanciful,  yet  in  Deut.  xxiv. 
1-4  the  get  is  spoken  of  as  being  well  known  to  the 
I"  ople.  The  complexityof  the  system  of  procedure 
in  the  writing  and  the  delivery  of  the  get  is.  how 
ever  of  much  later  origin.  Even  in  the  times  of  the 
Mishnah,  the  form  seems  to  have  been  very  simple, 
requiring,  besides  tin  date,  place,  and  the  names  of 

the  parties,  the  phrase  ■'Thou  ail    free  to  anv  man  " 

(Gil  85b)  Ii  was  later,  in  the  Babylonian  schools, 
that  the  minute  details  in  the  preparation  of  the  gi  t 
were  established,  and  its  form  and  phraseology 
fixed      These  minute  regulations  were  intended  to 


diminish  mistakes  and  misunderstandings ;  for  only 
such  men  were  able  to  prepare  the  get  as  were  well 
versed  in  the  Law  and  were  familiar  with  Jewish 
institutions  (Kid.  13a). 

The  order  to  the  scribe  to  prepare  the  get  must 
come  directly  from  the  husband.  If  he  directs  more 
than  one  person  to  write  the  get.  only  one  of  them 
must   write   it,   while   the  others   must   sign    their 

names  as  witnesses  (Git.  66b).  The 
Method  of  bill  of  divorce  may  be  written  on  any 
Writing,      material   except   such   as  pertains  to 

the  soil,  and  with  any  kind  of  indel- 
ible ink  (ib.  19a,  26b).  The  get  must  be  especially 
written  for  the  parties  to  be  divorced;  and  blank 
forms  which  are  later  filled  out,  although  admissible 
in  other  cases,  are  considered  void  when  used  for  a 
bill  of  divorce  (ib.  24a,  26a).  The  form  of  theget, 
as  described  by  Maimonides,  and  used  with  a  few 
slight  changes  to  the  present  day,  is  as  follows: 

"  On  the  .  .  .  day  of  the  week,  the  .  .  .  day  of  the  month  of 
.  .  .  in  the  year  .  .  .  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  numbering  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  here  in  the  town 
of  .  .  .  (which  is  also  called  .  .  .  ),  wbicb  Is  situated  on  the  river 
....  and  contains  wells  of  water,  I,  .  .  .  (who  am  also  called 
.  .  .  ),  the  son  of  .  .  .  (who  is  also  called  .  .  .  i.  who  am 
this  day  in  .  .  .  (which  is  also  called  .  .  .  ).  the  city  situated  on 
the  river  .  .  .  and  containing  wells  of  water,  do  hereby  consent 
with  my  own  will,  being  under  no  restraint,  and  I  do  release, 
send  away,  and  put  aside  thee,  my  wife,  .  .  .  (who  is  also  called 
.  .  .  ),  daughter  of  .  .  .  (who  is  also  called  .  .  .  ),  who  art 
this  day  in  .  .  .  (which  is  also  called  .  .  .  ),  the  city  situated  on 
the  river  .  .  .  and  containing  wells  of  water,  who  has:  been  my 
wife  from  time  past ;  and  thus  I  do  release  thee,  and  send  (bee 
away  ami  put  thee  aside,  that  thou  mavest  have  permission  and 
control  over  thyself  to  go  to  be  married  to  any  man  that  thou 
mavest.  desire ;  and  no  man  shall  hinder  thee  from  this  day  t  ir- 
ever,  and  thou  art  permitted  to  any  man,  and  this  shall  be' unto 
thee  from  me  a  bill  of  dismissal,  a  document  of  release,  and  a 
letter  of  freedom,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel. 
"...  the  son  of  ....  witness. 
.  .  .  the  son  of  ...  ,  witness." 

The  language  commonly  employed  is  the  Tal- 
mudic  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
although  the  use  of  another  language  does  not  in- 
validate the  document  (ib.  87b). 

The  important  features  of  the  get  are  the  date. 
the  place,  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  phrases  which  express 
separation.  The  writing  of  the  get  and  the  attests 
t ion  of  the  witnesses  must  take  place  on  the  same 
day;  and  if  a  delay  is  caused  so  that  the  witnesses 
can  not  sign  during  the  day,  and  they  sign  in  the 
evening,  this  fact  must  be  mentioned 
Essential     over   their  signatures  in    the   get   (ib. 

Details.  17a;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer, 
127.  3).  Not  only  must  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  parties  to  the  divorce  be  stated. 
but  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  get  is  signed 
by  the  witnesses  must  also  be  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  document  (Git.  79b).  As  a  further 
precaution,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  river  near  which  the  town  is  situated  (Eben  ha- 
E/.er.  128,  4-7). 

In  writing  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  scribe 
should  first  mention  those  by  which  they  are  best 
known,  and  then  add  all  other  names  by  which  they 
may  lie  known.  The  insertion  of  titles  in  a  get  is 
not  permitted,  but  the  word  "Cohen"  or  "Levi" 
may  lie  added  after  the  name,  if  the  husband  or 
I  he  wife's  father  is  a  Cohen   or  a   Levi.     The  scribe 
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must  in-  very  careful  to  spell  correctly  the  nam 

parties.     Lists  of  names  of  men  ami  of  w i 

with  theircorrecl  spellings  n •  re  pn  pared  by  various 
rabbis  from  time  to  time  ami  served  as  guides  to 
the  scribe  (id.  129).     The  signatures  of  the  witnesses 
have  three  elements — the  pnenomen,  the  patron; 
and  the  word  ■•  vd  "  i  witness) — any  two  of  w  hi.  -h  ire 
sufficienl  to  make  the  gel  valid  (Git-  87b;   see  A  i 
\tion   ok   Documents).    Tin-   most   essential 
part  of  tin-  get  i-  tin-  expression  "Thou  art    per- 
mitted to  any  man  If  the  husband   re 
Btricts  his  wife  from  marrying  after  she  ha- 
il from  him.  the  ge(  is  not  valid  (ib.  82a). 
The  get  itself  must  contain  no  condition,  although 
tin-  husband  may  inip"-'  certain  conditions  upon  the 
wife  at  its  delivery  (ii  84b).     Conditions  then  im- 
posed have  to  he  strictly  fulfilled  by 
Must  be      tin'  wife  in  order  that  the  get  may  be- 
TJncondi-      come   valid.     Tin-   death   of    the  hus- 
tional.        hand    may   ho    made   a  condition,   in 
which  case  the  language  of  the  condi 
t  ion  must  be  retrospective;  that  is,  he  must  say  "This 

will  hi-  thy  hill  of  divorce   from   now  on    ["me  ak- 

shaw  "|  if  [die";  and  if  he  dies  she  is  considered  di- 
ed from  the  time  the  get  is  delivered  to  her  (ib. 

72a ;  see  Conditions). 

After  tin-  Lit  bas  been  written  and  signed  by  the 
witnesses,  it  is  given  to  the  rabbi,  who  together  with 

the  witnesses  must  read  and  examine  it  carefully 
to  see  that  there  is  no  error  in  spelling.  (It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  correct  copj  ol  a  ge\  be  in  the  pus 
a  of  the  rabbi,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  any  later  get.)  The  rabbi  then  questions  the 
scribe  whether  he  wrote  th-  get  at  the  request  of  the 
husband;  and  the  witnesses  are  then  questioned  in 
the  same  manner.  Then  the  get  is  given  to  the  hus- 
band, who  is  asked  whether  he  ordered  it  of  hisown 
free  will.    The  husband  then  repeats  the  declaration 

which    he    had    made    before    the    get   was    written; 

namely,  that  be  has  not  raised  and  will  not  raise  any 
protest  against  the  validity  of  th.-  get,  and  that  he 
has  ii. .1  been  constrained  by  any  one  to  give  the  get 
to  his  wife,  but  thai  he  does  so  all  of  his  own  free 
will.  If  the  husband  wishes  to  leave  the  room  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  get,  he  is  sworn  oot  t"  raise 
any  protest  which  may  invalidate  the  proceedin 

Then  ei is  the  last  stage  in  the  proceedings,  the 

deliver}  of  the  get  to  the  woman.     It  is  customary 

In  assemble  ten   men.  including   the  rabbi,    the  wit- 
S,  and   the   senile,    1,1  act   as  w  it 

Delivery  of  nesses  to  the  delivery.    The  rabbi  then 

Get.         addresses  them  as  billows:   "If  there 

is  any  man  hen-  who  knows  aught  to 

invalidate  the  get,  let    him  conn-  forth   and  slate   his 

protest  now;  for  after  tie-  delivery  the  ban  of  ex 
communication  will  be  pronounced  upon  anj  one 
who  will  attempt  to  invalidate  the  ge(  "  The 
woman  is  then  told  to  remove  any  rings  she  may 
have  upon  her  fingers,  and  to  spread  out  hu-  barn  Is 
to  receive  the  get,  which  the  husband  places  in  her 

hands,  saying:   "This  is  1  hy  bill  of  divorce,  and  thou 

art  divorced  from  me  by  it.  and  thou  an  permitted 

to  any  man."      She   then   closes   her  hands  and   lifts 
them    up  with   the    get  in    them,  and    linn  the  rabbi 
takes   it    away  from   her  and  reads   il  a  see., ml 
with  the  witnesses,  and  pi tunces   the   ban   ol    i  \ 


communication  upon  any  one  who  may  attempt  to 
invalidate  it.  Then  he  tears  it  crosswise  and  keeps 
it  with  him  for  future  reference. 

While  this  is  th,-  regular  procedure  in  the  delivery 
of  the  get,  ii  is  not  essential  that  the  get  should  be 
pin.  ,1  ill  the  hands  of    the  woman.      It  is  sufficient 

to  place  it  in  her  possession  or  within  her  reach  to 
constitute  a  dn  rce  I  17a  The  woman,  how 
ever,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  con 
tents;  ami  if  the  husband  tells  her  that  ii  is  a  docu- 
ment or  a  bond,  or  if  he  puts  it  in  her  lap  while  she 
is  asleep,  sin-  is  not  dh  orced  .  I  ■  '.-a  I.  If  the  woman 
is  so  young  that  she  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  get,  she  may  nol  be  divorced  (ib.  64b). 

The    get    may    also    be    delivered    to   the    woman 

through  a  messenger;  and  all  the  laws  of  delivery 

apply  with   equal  force  to  the  messenger  and  to  the 

woman  herself.     Tin-  ssenger  may  be  appointed 

either  by  the  wife  or  by  the  husband,  and,  in  accord 
\  1th  the  Talnim  lie  principle  that  "a  man's  agenl 

has  the  same  [lowers  as  the  principal  "  (see  A  i .  1  my 

Law  OF),  in  either  case  the  messenger  is  possessed 

of  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  principal.     Three  kinds 

of  messengers  are  recognized  bj  the 

Delivery      Rabbis  with   regard   to  divorce:    ilia 

by  Proxy,     messenger  appointed  by  the  husband 

to  take  the  get  to  his  wife  ("holakah"), 

when   the  get  goes  into    force  Only  after   it    reaches 
her;    (2)  a  messenger  appointed    by  the   wife   to   iv 
Ceive  the  get  from  her  husband  ("kabbalah"!,  when 
she  becomes  divorce.  1  as  so,  m  as  the  get  is  delivered 

to  the  messenger;  ami  (3)  a  messenger  appointed  by 

the  woman  to  bring  the  get  to  her  I"  habaah  "i  in 
which  case  she  becomes  divorced  only  after  the  gi  ] 
has  been  given  to  her  (ib.  62b).  All  persons  except 
deaf-mutes,    idiots,   minors,  the    blind,    the   heathen, 

and  slaves  an-  eligible  to  act  as  messengers  in  cases 
of  divorce  (ib  23b) 

The  messenger  who  conveys  a  get  from  the  hus- 
band to  the  wife,  from  Palestine  to  a  foreign  conn 
try,  or  vice  versa,  or  from  one  place  to  another  out 

si,!.-  of  Palestine,  must  pronounce  the  following 
testimony:  "In  my  presence  it  was  written  and  in 
my  presence  it  was  signed";  and  if  he  can  not  testify 

to   that    effect,  the  signature  of   the  witnesses   must 

be  authenticated  (ib.  2a;  see  Authentication  of 
I hents;  Evidence).     Such  a  messenger,  there- 
fore, may  noi  appoint  a  submessenger  when  he  him 
self  is  unable  to  execute  his  mission,     if  be  falls  sick 

on  the  way.  and  can  not  proceed  to  his  destination, 
he  must  deposit  the  get  with  the  court  of  the  town 
and  must  deliver  his  testimony  before  it;  and  Ihe 
court  then  appoints  a  messenger  to  deliver  it  to  the 
woman.      This  messenger  is  merely   obliged    to  an 

nounce  himself  as  tin-  messenger  of  tin-  court ;  for  ii 

is  presumed  that  the  court  executed  the  matter  plop 

erly  (ib  29b). 
Concerning  the  presumption  of  life  with  n 

to  the  husband,  see  II\/.\n\n       Sec  also  I  >i:.U'   i\n 

Di  mi:  in  Jewish  Law;    Deeds;   Divorce  (illus 

Hatch:    Ins\MTY;    KktI'U  \l[  ;    MAJORITY. 

Bibliography:  Mali Ides.  VaA,  QervxMn,  I.  «.;  Shulfran 

'ArtOt.  Kben  ha  i  er.  LIS  154;  Hamburger,  R.  /f.  V.  II., 
B.v.  Scheidung;  SanlscnQtz,  Da  tfrwafAC/ii  /.'■-','.  cb. cvl., 
In,  1853;  Mlelzlner,  The  Jewish  Law  nj  \Iarrtag<  ana 
Divorce,  Cincinnati,  1884;  Annum.  Tlu  Jeioieh  Lau  a)  I" 
I  di   ■    Phi  ad,   pi  i...  1890. 
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GE'ULLAH  ("Redemption").  The  name  of  the 
benediction  which  follows  the  reading  of  the  Shema'. 
It  refers  to  God's  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  and  closes  with  the  words  "who  hath 
redeemed  ["ga'al"]  Israel."  The  forms  for  the 
evening  and  for  the-  morning  service  differ,  that  for 
the  latter  being  much  longer  than  that  for  the  former 
Both  compositions,  however,  refer  to  the  departure 
from  Egypt  and  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
when  "  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  struck  up  a 
song  to  thee  in  gnat  gladness,  and  all  of  them  Said 
[quoting  from  the  Song  on  the  Sea]:  '  Who  is  like 
thee  among  the  gods,  O  Lord?  Who  is  like  thee,  re- 
vered in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises.doing  wonders  i ' " 
Both  the  evening  and  the  morning  service  then  in- 
troduce the  last  verse  of  the  song:  "The  Lord  will 
reign  forever  and  ever,"  and  after  a  verse  from  the 
Prophets  concerning  Israel's  redemption,  come  the 
closing  words-  "Blessed  ....  He  has  redeemed 
Israel."  The  past  tense — in  other  words,  the  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  redemption  from  Egypt— is 
noted  in  Pes.  117b. 

The  forms  for  the  Sephardic  and  for  the  German 
liturgy  differ  but  slightly  ;  the  latter,  in  the  morning, 
introduces  near  the  end  a  supplication,  "Rock  of 
Israel,  arise  in  the  help  of  Israel,  and  ransom  accord 
iug  to  Thy  word  Judah  and  Israel,"  which  the  Scph- 
ardim  reject  as  being  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the 
benediction.  Parts  of  the  "  Ge'ullah  "  for  the  morn- 
ing service  are  full  of  such  assonances,  unknown  in 
Mishuaic  times.  An  insistence  is  also  found  on  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  Law,  which  sounds 
like  a  protest  against  Christianity.  Zunz,  in  his 
" Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage,"  and  other  scholars 
have  attempted  on  such  inner  evidence  to  find  the 
original  and  shortest  form  and  to  trace  the  accre- 
tions. The  opening  words  "Emet  we-emunah" 
(Truth  and  faith)  for  the  evening,  and  "Emet  we- 
yazzib  "  (It  is  true  and  established)  for  the  morning. 
ate  given  in  the  Mishnah. 

The  Talmud  (Ber.  14b)  suggests  the  following  short 
form  of  the  "Ge'ullah"  as  sufficient:  "We  thank 
thee,  0  Lord,  our  God,  for  that  thou  hast  brought 
us  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  ransomed  us 
fn ■in  the  house  of  bondage,  and  hast  done  for  us 
wonders  and  mighty  deeds  upon  the  sea;  and  there 
we  sang  to  thee."  This  is  supposed  to  be  preceded 
by  the  words  "Truth  and  faith  is  all  this  "  (as  it  seems 
i"  In  intended  lor  the  evening  only),  and  is  followed 
by  "  Who  is  like  thee  "etc.,  from  the  Song  on  the  Sea 
to  the  end.  as  in  the  present  form  of  the  benediction 
—probably  including  the  prophetic  verses,  Jer.  xxxi. 
10.  in  the  evening,  and  Isa.  xlvii.  4.  in  the  morning, 
now  recited  before  t  he  closing  "  Blessed;"  etc. 

Tie-  smiting  of  the  first-born  as  well  as  the  divi- 
ding of  the  Hod  Sea  seems  to  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  "Ge'ullah  "  in  early  times  (Ex.  R.  xxii). 

The  Talmud  often  (i  <  Ber  lb)  insists  on  "  join- 
ing the  'Ge'ullah'  to  the  prayer"  without  inter- 
ruption: this  is  in  practise  carried  out  fully  in  the 
morning  service  onlj 

The  word  "Ge'ullah  "  has  also  in  the  later  service- 
books  of  the  German  ritual  been  applied  to  such 
poetic  pieces  as  may  he  inserted  on  festivals  or  espe- 
cial  Sabbaths  in  tin'  morning  si  r\  ice  near  the  end  of 
this  benedii 


The  use  of  poetic  insertions  on  festival  evenings 
is  comparatively  old,  aud  is  also  confined  to  the 
German  ritual.  Some  of  those  now  in  use  are  found 
in  the  Mahzor  Vitry  (1208).  Whenever  such  poetry 
is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  "Ge'ullah,"  the  close 
of  the  benediction  has  the  form  "Blessed  .  .  .  King. 
Rock  of  Israel,  and  its  Redeemer. " 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

GEZER  :  Ancient  Canaanitish  city  mentioned  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  the  Amarua  letters  as 
being  the  seat  of  a  local  prince  (cotnp.  Josh.  x.  33, 
xii.  12).  The  Israelites  failed  to  conquer  it  (Josh, 
xvi.  10;  Judges  i.  29;  comp.  II  Sam  v.  25;  I  Chron. 
xiv.  16).  Solomon  received  it  as  a  present  from 
the  Egyptian  king  (who  had  destroyed  it),  and  re- 
built it  (I  Kings  ix.  15-17).  The  city  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xvi.  3  aud  I  Chron.  vii.  28  as  an  Ephraimite 
border  city;  in  Josh.  xxi.  21  and  I  Chron.  vi.  52  as 
a  Levitical  city  (comp.  I  Chron.  xx.  4.  reading  un- 
certain). At  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  is  again 
met  with;  it  was  fortified  by  Bacchides,  but  was 
conquered  by  Simon,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
and  settled  it  with  faithful  Jews  (I  Mace.  iv.  15; 
vii.  45;  ix.  52;  xiii.  43,  53;  xiv.  7,  34;  xv.  28;  xvi. 
1).  Under  Gabinius,  Ga/.ara  (Greek,  "Gadara") 
became  the  chief  town  of  its  district.  The  site  was 
unknown  until  Clermont -Ganueau  in  1873  discov- 
ered it  in  Tell  al-.Iazar.  near  Am  was.  Here  the  fa- 
mous boundary-stone  was  found  with  the  inscription 
~IIJ  .  Dnn  in  Maccabean  characters.  See  illustra- 
tion under  Boundaries. 

Bibliography  :    Max    Miiller,   ^Ise/i    tuid  Europa,  p.  160; 
Comptes  Rendvs  tlrs  Stances  de  VAcademte  des  Inscrip- 
tions, 1874;  Pal.  Exiplrir.  Fund,  Memoirs,  ii.  42s;  Si-Mirer. 
Qesch,  i.  245  ct  scq.,  339. 
E.  G.   II.  P.    Be. 

GEZERAH  (pi.  Gezerot)  :  A  rabbinical  enact- 
ment issued  as  a  guard  or  preventive  measure;  also 
a  prohibition  or  restriction  generally ;  from  the  root 
"  gazar  "  (to  cut ;  to  decide).  The  term  is  especially- 
applied  to  a  negative  ordinance  ("takkanah  "  being 
applied  to  a  positive  one)  which  the  Rabbis  insti- 
tuted  as  a  guard  or  a  fence  ("  geder  ")  to  a  Biblical 
precept.  A  gezerah  was  instituted  when  occasion 
demanded,  either  on  account  of  internal  laxity  with 
regard  to  the  laws  or  because  of  some  external  dan 
ger  that  threatened  neglect  in  the  observance  of 
Biblical  injunctions.  Thus,  on  one 
Examples,  occasion  at  a  meeting  of  rabbis  eight- 
een gezerot  or  restrictions  were  or- 
dained, some  of  which  aimed  at  a  better  observance 
of  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  while  others  had  as  their 
aim  the  restraining  of  too  close  a  contact  with  the 
Gentiles.  Among  these  gezerot  were  included  pro- 
hibitions against  tasting  the  bread,  oil,  or  wine  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  against  intermarriage  or  improper 
relations  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  (Shah.  17a; 
'Ab.  Zarah  36a).  An  individual  rabbi  h  ith  his  court 
sometimes  saw  fit  to  institute  a  gezerah;  but  such 
an  ordinance  w<is  not  always  universally  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  repeated  enactments  had  to  be 
made  in  order  to  enforce  it  ( II ill.  6a,  with  regard  I" 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  wine  of  the 
Kuthites).  The  Palestinian  rabbis,  because  they 
wished  tomake  the  laws  uniform  for  all  Israel  ('Ah. 
Zarah  85a).  withheld  for  twelve  months  the  reason 
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i. ii  their  restrictions,  so  that  the  g<  zerah  might  first 
go  into  force  and  be  common!]  observed  even  bj 
those  to  wliom  the  reason  for  its  enactment  did  n  I 
apply. 

The  Rabbis  basi  d  their  institution  of  such  enai  I 
ments  upon  the  Biblical  passages  "Thou  shalt  not 
depart  from  the  sentence,"  etc,  (Deut.  xvii.  11 
though  at  the  same  time  they  transgressed  another 
commandment:  "Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word 
which  I  command  thee,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
from  it"  (Deut.  iv.  'J;  Shab.  23a;  Ab.  R.  N.  35b) 
I.H.  Weiss  in  his  "Dor"  (partii.,ch.  7,  Vienna,  1876 
enumerates  ten  principles  by  \\  hich  the  Rabbis  were 
led  in  enacting  the  gi  zi  rot  [I  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enact  a 
gezerah  even  when  it  contradicted  a  Biblical  law 
54a;  Sanh.  46a),  and  that  when  the  reason  for 
the  gezerah  no  more  existed,  they  abolished  the 
gi  z<  rah  itself,  It  was  a  principle,  however,  that 
tlic  abolition  of  a  gezerah  should  he  confirmed  bj  a 

c petent   court   and   not   by  individuals,  though 

stall  aroint  need  not  necessarily  be  greater  in  num 
bera  and  in  wisdom  than  the  one  by  which  the  gezi 
rah  had  been  instituted  ('Kduy.  i.  5;  com  p.  'Ab.  Zarah 
86a;  Git.  86b;  also  Bloch,  " Sha'are  Torat  ba-Tak 

kanot,"  introduction    to  Vol.  i.,  Vienna,    1879).      An- 
other principle  was  that  no  gezerah  should  be  im 
poseil  upon  a  community,  unless  the  majority  thereof 

was  able    to  endure    its    restrictions.       While    thej 

forbade  the  breeding  of  small  cat- 
Communal  tie  in  Palestine,  the  Rabbis  refrained 
Gezerot.      from    extending    the    prohibition    to 

large  cattle,  because  they  realized  the 
difficulty  connected  with  the  importation  of  such 
animals  (B.  K.  79b).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  the  Talmud  relates,  there  was  a 
number  of  Pharisees  who  in  the  intensity  of  their 
grief  wished  to  forbid  the  eating  of  meat  and  the 
drinking  of  wine.     R.  Joshua  prevented  them  from 

■:  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of   people 

could  not  exist  without  these  necessary  articles  of 
food  (B.  1!.  00b). 

Since  the  gezerah  was  intended  mainly  to  guard 
against  the  infringement  of  the  Biblical  law.it  was 
instituted  only  when  such  infringement  was  general 

and  usual,  and  not  in  unusual  and  exceptional  eases 

I  Ei    63b).     Nor  did  the  Rabbis  establish  s  geze- 
rah  for  the   purpose  of  guarding  against    the  in 
fringement  of  another  gezerah  which  was  merelj  a 
rabbinical  institution  f  gezerah  li-gezerah ").     For 
judges  of  gezerot,  see  l'i  e;  Jodgi 
Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  />'.  />'.  T.  B.v.  Rabblni 
-   -                                                               .1.   II.   (1. 

GEZERAH  SHAWAH.     See  Hermenecticb 
GHAYYAT,  ISAAC  IBN.     SeelBNGHAVYAT, 
Isaac  ben  .1i  out. 

GHAYYAT,  SOLOMON  B.  JUDAH :  II, 
brew  poet  ol  the  twelfth  centurj  .  possibly  a  grand 
sou  i,i  Isaac  Ghayyat,  the  famous  teacher  of  Lucena 
Solomon  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Judah  ha 
Levi,  who  dedicated  to  him  one  ol  the  most  important 
compositions  of  id<  "  Diwan  "  (ed  Brodj  ,  i  ,  No  94) 
This  poem,  which  is  a  rejoinder  to  one  of  Ghayyat 's, 
not  only  shows  the  high  esteem  which  Ha  Levi  had 
for  his  friend,  but  also  refers  to  Ghayyat's  poetic 
act  ivit l   mid  I  dent 


Only  two  poems  by  Ghaj  yat  have  been  preserved, 

and  these  ate  religious  on.s.  namely,  "Shahoti  we 
Nidketi  we  Libbi  Zohel,"  a  selihafa  for  the  tenth  ol 
Teli,  i,  in  the  ritual  of  (  at  pent  ras.  and  "'Enenu 
Zofiyyah  'Anenu  mi  Sheme  'Aliyyah,"  a  "tokahah  " 
for  the  minhah  oi    the  Da\  ol   Atonement,  in  the 

rituals  of  t  astile  and  Fez,  as  well  as  iu  some'  earlier 
editions  of  the  Spanish  Mahzor 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Uteraturgench.  p.  216;  Sachs,  ReJffll- 

■'•<  I' "  -'■  ,''.  /./',,  ,   h,  p.  259. 

II.  B. 
GHAZALI,  ABU  HAMID  MOHAMMED 
IBN  MOHAMMED  AL-:  Arabian  theologian 
and  moralist  ;  born  at  Til/,  Khorasan,  1058  ;  died  there 
1111.  His  wanks  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
•lew  isll  thought  in  the   Middle  Ages.      Both  the  stu- 

di  ni-  and  the  adversaries  of  philosophy  found  in 

them  rich  material.  From  his  "  Makasid  al  I'alasi 
fall,"  in  which  he  expounded  logic,  physics,  and 
metaphysics  according  to  Aristotle,  many  a  Jewish 
student  of  philosophy  derived  much  accurate  in 
formation.  Without  going  so  far  as  David  lien 
Judah  Leon,  who  asserted  in  his  "'En  haKon" 
that  .Maiinonides  drew  his  Peripatetic  theories  from 
the  "  Makasid  "(comp,  Sleinschneider,  "  llebr.  Bibl." 
ii  Mil.  it  is  certain  that  the  work  was  to  some  ex 
tent    used    by    the   author   of  the  "  Morch "   (eonip 

Sehever,  "  Die  Psychologie  des  Maimonides,"  p.  80). 

Far  greater  influence  was  exercised  by  Ghazali's 

"Tahafut  al  Falasifah,"  a  sequel  to  the  " Makasid  " 

Alter    having    expounded    in    the    latter    work    the 

teachings  of  the  philosophi  rs,  he  shows  in  the  " Ta- 
hafut" their  weakness,  lie  makes  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  twenty  points — sixteen  of  which  belong  in 
the  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  four  in  that  of 
physics — and    demonstrates    their   contradictions. 

The  most   interesting  criticism  is  that 
His  Views,  on  the  th y  of  causality.     Accord 

ing  to  Ghazaii,  there  is  not    aecessa 
rily  any  connection  between  phenomena  that  usually 

ii  in  a  certain  order;   he  asserts  that  the  divine 

mind  has  ordained   that   certain   phenomena   shall 

always  occur  in  a  certain  older.  Ghazaii  was  fol- 
lowed iii  his  attacks  on  philosophy  by  Judah  ha 
Levi,  who  in  his  "  Cuzari  "  often  used  the  phrase 

ology  of  the  "Tahafut  "  llasdai  (  rescas  also 
received   inspiration    from   the  same  source,  though 

in  gave  it  far  more  original  expression  Mow  far 
Ghazaii  was  sincere  inhis  attacks  on  philosophy  is 
a  matter  of  controversj  Averroes,  in  his  "Taha- 
fut al-Tahafut,"  refutes  Ghazali's  criticisms  and 
reproaches  him  with  duplicity,  while  Moses  Nar 
lioni,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "Makasid,"  affirms 

that    Ghazaii  wrote    a  small   work    entitled   "Maka 
shl   al  Makasid,"  in    which   he  answered    the   oh     , 

lions  which  hi'  himself  had  raised  in  the  "  Makasid 

In  In  I .  in  some  Hebrew  manuscripts  the  "  Tahafut  " 

is  followed  by  a  small  treatise  in  which  Ghazaii 
establishes  some  metaphysical  points  which  he  com 

bated  in  the  former  as  undeiuon-l  r.ibie. 

It  ,\:is  not,  however,  through  his  attacks  on  phi 
losophy  that  Ghazali's  authority  was  established 
among-  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
through  the  ethical  teachings  in  his  theolo  ical 
works  He  approached  the  ethical  Ideal  ol  Judaism 
to  such  nn  extent  tii.it  some  supposed  him  to  be  actu 
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ally  drifting  in  that  direction  (romp.  Gedaliah  ibn 
Yahya,  "Shalshelet  ha  Kabbalah,"  p.  92b,  Amster- 
dam), and  his  works  were  eagerly 
His  Ethics,  studied  and  used  by  Jewish  writers. 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  borrowed  from 
Gbazali's  "  Mizan  al-'Amal "  (Hebr.  "  Mozene  Zedek," 
1 1,  no  the  comparison  between  the  limbs  of  the  human 
body  and  the  functionaries  of  a  king,  ami  used  it 
for  the  subject  of  his  beautiful  admonition  "Ye 
shene  Leb";  Abraham  ibn  Daud  borrowed  from  the 
same  work  ( pp.  173-173)  the  parable  used  by  Ghaza 
li  to  prove  the  difference  in  value  between  various 
branches  of  science  ("Emunah  Ramah,"  p  45);  and 
Simon  Duran  cites  in  bis  "  Keshet  "  (p.  24)  a  passage 
from  the  "Mozene 
ha-'Iyyunim, "  which 
hi'  calls  "Mozejne 
ha-Hokmah." 

Ghazali's  princi- 
pal works  hep. a  I" 
be  translated  into  He- 
brew as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century. 
Isaac  Albalag  seems 
to  have  been  the  first 
to  translate  the  "  Ma- 
kasid al-Falasif ah  " 
("De'ot  ha-Pilusu- 
fim,"  with  explana- 
tory notes).  It  was 
translated  again  in 
the  following  cen- 
tury, under  the  title 
"  Kawwanot  ha-Pilu- 
sulim."  by  Judnh  Na- 
than (Maestro  Bon- 
godas).  The  "Ma- 
kasid al-Falasil'ah  " 
was  the  subject  of 
many  commentaries, 
the  most  important 
■of  which  is  that  by 
Mums  Xarboni.  Par- 
tial commentaries 
were  written  by  Isaac 
ben  Shem-Tob  (met- 
aphysics) and  (prob- 
ably) by  Elijah  Ha- 
billo  (metaphysics 
and  physics).  Moses 
Almosnino   cites  a 

c intary  by  Elijah   Mizrahi  which  is  no  longer 

extant.     The  last  commentator  of  the  "Makasid  al- 
Palasifah  "  was  the  Karaite  Abraham  Bali  (1510). 

Besides  these  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
European   libraries  about   eleven  anonymous  com- 
mentaries  on  the  ••  .Makasid."      Less  favored  was  the 
"Tahafut    al-Falasifah,"  which    was 
Com-         translated  only  once  ("Happalat  ha- 
mentaries.    Pilusufim,"  by '/.crahiah  ha  Levi.  1111). 
A  small  treatise  of  Ghazali's  contain- 
ing answers  to  philosophical  questions  was  trans- 
lated, under  the  title  "Ma 'amar  bi-Teshubo(  She'e- 

lot  Nisii  al  Meh<  m."  by  Is -  ben  Nathan  of  Cordova 

(fourteenth  century).    This  treatise  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  mentioned  bj  Mums  Narboni  under  the 


Nathan  C, 
(From  I  -li-  D'e  "  SRbethai : 


title  "Kawwanot  ha-Kawwanot  "     It  was  published 
by  II.  Malter,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1897.     Ja 
ben  Makir  (d    L308)  translated,  under  the  title  "Mo 
zene  ha-'Iyyunim,"  a  work  in  which  Ghazali  refuted 
the  philosophical  ideas  which  are  rejected  by  reli 
gion.     The  ideas  expressed  in  this  work  are  the  saun- 
as those  given  by  Batalyusi  in  his  "Al-Hada'ifc 
Specimens  of  the  "Mozene  ha-  Tyyunim"  were  given 
by  Dukes  in  "  Ozar  Nehmad  "  I  ii'.  197).     Of  Ghazali's 
ethical  works  the  "Mizan  al-'Amal"  ("Mozene  Ze 
dek")  was  translated  by  Abraham  ibn  Hasdai  ben 
Samuel  ba-Levi  of  Barcelona,  who  clothed  it  in  Jew 
ish  garb  by  substituting  Biblical  and  Talmudicfor 
Koranic  quotations.    The  "  Mozene  Zedek"  was  pub- 

lished  by  J.  Golden- 
thai  (Leipsic,  1839), 
Ghazzali's  work  on 
the  various  concep- 
tions of  God,  "Mish- 
k  a  t  a  1  -  A  u  w  a  r  ti 
Riyad  al-Azhar  bi- 
Tauffk  al-Anhar," 
was  translated  by  a 
certain  Isaac  ben  Jo- 
seph Alfasi  ("Mas- 
kit  ha-Orot  be-Pardes 
ha-Nizzanim  "),  ami  a 
specimen  of  the  trans- 
lation was  given  by 
Dukes  in  "Shire  She- 
lomoh."  Moses  ibn 
H  a  b  i  b  cites  the 
"Mishkat"  in  his 
commentary  on  the 
"Behinat  'Olam"  (p. 
105),  where  he  com- 
pares the  Law  to  tin- 
sun.  Johanan  Ale- 
ma  n  n  o  ( "  Heshek 
Shelomoh  ")  recom- 
mends Ghazali's  her 
meneutic  methods, 
and  compares  tin 
order  and  graduation 
of  lights  in  Ghazali's 
theory  with  those  in 
tin-  theory  of  the  cab- 
alists. 
bazzati. 

!evl,"  Amsterdam,  1669.)  BIBLIOGRAPHY:    Stein- 

schneider,   Hebr.    l'>- 
hcrs.  pp.  296  el    tea. : 
Mnnk,  Melanges,  pp.  366  et  >"/.;  Sehmoelders,  Essai  mj 
Ecoles  PhUosophiques  ritrz  le»  Arabes,  p.  220 ;  Kaufmaun, 
Die  AttribtUenlehre,  passim;  idem.  Die  Spuren  Bat 
sis  of  der  JUdiechen  ReligioTiephilosophie,  p.  20. 

K.  »  I.    Bl». 

GHAZZATI,  NATHAN  BENJAMIN  BEN 
ELISHA  HA-LEVI  (called  also  Nathan 
Benjamin    Ashkenazi):     Shabbethaian  prophet; 

born  at  Jerusalem  1044;  died  at  Sotia  108b.  After 
studying  Talmud  and  Cabala  in  his  native  town 
under  Jacob  Hagis,  he  settled  at  Gaza,  whence  his 
name  "Ghazzati."  The  fact  of  his  father  beim.' 
a  German  Jew  gave  him  the  name  of  "Ashkenazi." 
When  Shabbethai  Zebi  reached  Gaza  on  his  way 
back  from  Cairo,  Ghazzati  entered  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  him  and  became  an  ardent  supporter 
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■of  his  claim  and  mission,  advocating  his  cause  with 
,-i  rigorous  pen.  Shabbethai  Zebi's  disciples  de- 
clared thai  Ghazzati  had  dug  up  a  pari  of  the  an 
cient  writing  which  testified  that  their  master  was 
the  Messiah.  Ghazzati  then  professed  to  be  the 
risen  Elijah,  who  was  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Mes 
siali.  Prophetic  revelations  followed.  En  the  spring 
of  1665  he  announced  that  about  the  middle  oi  the 
next  year  the  Messiah  would  appearin  glory,  would 
take  the  sultan  captive,  and  would  establish  the 
sway  of  Israel  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  dominion  of  Turkey  would  be  entrusted  to 
himself,  while  Shabbethai  Zebi  would  conquer  the 
oilier  nations. 

ing  that  Tin-  rabbis  of  Jerusalem  were  very 
hostile  to  the  Shabbethaian  movement,  Ghazzati  pro- 


the  Shabbethaians  of  Adrianople  to  proclaim  their 
adhesion  to  the  cause  bj  abolishing  the  fasts  of  the 
lTih  of  Taramuz  and  the  9th  of  Ai. 

\  ■  aia  excommunicated  at  Adrianople.  he  went 
with  a  few  followers  to  Salonica.  There  he  met  with 
scant  welcome,  but  had  more  i    I  lie  com 

munities  of  Chios  and  Corfu.     From 
Travels       Corfu  hewenttoVi  aicei  Man  h,  1668 
Through     where  the  rabbinate  and  the  council  of 
Europe.       the  city  compelled  him  to  give  I  hem  a 
written  confession  that  all  his  prophe- 
cies were  the  production  of  his  imagination.     The 
j  published,  whereupon  Abraham  ha- 
Yakini.  the  originator  of  the  Shabbethaian  move- 
ment, wrote  Ghazzati  a  letter  in  which  he  condoled 
with    him  over  his  persecution  and  expressed   his 


u:h-k  or  Nathan  ghazzati. 


claimed  Gaza  to  he  henceforth  the  holy  city,     lie 

first    spread   about    the    Messiah's   lame   by    sending 

circulars  from  Palestine  to  the  most  important  i  ">i 
munities  in  Europe.  Then  ho  visited  several  of  the 
chief  cities  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  and  finally 
returned  to  Palestine.  Even  alter  Shabbethai  Zc- 
id's  apostasy  Ghazzati  did  nol  de-en  ins  cause; 
but,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Palestine  any 
longer,  he  made  preparations  to  go  to  Smyrna,  The 
rabbis,  seeing  that  the  credulous  were  confirmed 
anew  in  their  belief,  excommunicated  all  the  Shab 
bethaians,  and  particularly  Ghazzati  (Dec  9,  1666 
warning  everyh  -t  harboring  or  even  ap 

proaching  him.     After  a  stay  of  a  lew  months  al 
Smyrna  be  went  (end  of  April.  1667)  to  Adrianople. 

where,  in  spite  oi  bis  written  promise  thai  he  would 
remain  quiet,  he  continued  bis  agitation.     He  urged 


indignation  at  the  acts  of  the  Venetian  rabbinate, 
The  Venetian  Jews  then  induced  Ghazzati  to  sel  oul 
for  Leghorn,  where  the  Jewish  population  was  known 
to  be  mimical  to  him.  They  senl  an  escort  with  him, 
ostensibly  as  a  mark  of  honor,  but  in  reality  to  prevent 
him  from  going  elsewhere.  He  divined  their  motives 
in  sending  him  to  Leghorn,  however,  and.  succeeding 
in  eluding  his  escort,  proceeded  to  Rome.     In  spite 

of   his  disguise    he  was    recognized    there,  and    was 

banished  from  the  city      He  then  went  to  Leghorn 

voluntarily,  and  even  there  made  converts  to  his 
cause.     From  Leghorn  he  returned  to  Adrianople, 

and  seems  to  have  spent   the  remainder  of   his  days 

in  travel. 

Ghazzati  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  ••  I  lemdat  Vamim,"  on  morals,  ritual  cus 

I  "ins  and  prayers  for  week  days  and  holidays,  a  work 
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in  three  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  followed  by  ;i 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Eladral  Kodesh,"  cabalistic  notes 
on  Genesis  (Constantinople,  1735).  His  "Ozar  Neh- 
mad"  consists  of  extracts  of  and  additions  to  the 
preceding  work  (Venice,  1738).  He  also  wrote 
"Peri  Ez  Hadar,"  prayers  for  the  15th  of  Shebat 
(//'.  1753),  and  "Tikkun  Keri'ah,"  an  ascetic  work 
according  to  Shabbethaian  doctrines  (Amsterdam, 
1666)  His  account  of  his  travels  was  translated  into 
German  by  M.  Horschetzky  and  published  in  "Ori- 
ent. Lit." 'ix.  170-172,  299-301. 

BlBl  iographt:  Gratz,  Bench.  3d  ed.,  x.  197-202,  205,  215,  222 
225:  A.  Epstein,  In  />'.  f-.'.  J.  xxvi.  209-219;  Jacob  Emden, 
roral  lui-Ki  ikii'I,  passim. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

GHENT  :  Chief  city  of  eastern  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium. That  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  there  were 
Jews  in  Ghent  is  known,  as  they  were  the  victims 
of  pillage  and  massacre.  In  1125  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  "the  Good," 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  attributed  to  them  the  great 
famine  which  afflicted  his  domains  in  that  year. 
The  exclusion  of  Jews  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
in  the  thirteenth  century  a  community  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  is  found  at  Ghent.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  in  1531  many 
Maranos  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  they  were  driven  out  by  a  decree  dated 
July  17,  1519.  In  1721  the  judicial  authorities  of 
Ghent  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  form  of  the 
Jewish  oath.  In  1756  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  is 
sued  to  the  magistracy  of  Ghent,  as  well  as  to  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgium,  a  decree  imposing  upon  the 
.lews  an  annual  poll-tax  of  300  florins  for  the  benefit 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  tax  was  so 
exorbitant  that  its  payment  could  not  be  enforced. 
During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  (1780-90)  the  Jewish 
community  of  Ghent  was  given  for  use  as  aceme 
tery  a  parcel  of  land,  about  eight  yards  by  seven, 
which  lay  close  to  the  Antwerp  gate.  Here  was 
found  a  tombstone  bearing  the  date  27th  of  Ailar. 
5546  (March  27.  1786).  In  1837  the  town  of  Ghent 
granted  to  the  Jewish  community  a  site  for  a  ceme- 
tery situated  near  that  of  the  Cntholicsat  the  Colline 
gate;  this  grant  involved  it  iu  a  lawsuit  with  several 
churches,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  congregation 
in  1838.  This  decision  is  of  interest  because  it  bears 
witness  to  the  civil  standing  of  the  community.  Its 
actual  position  was  regulated  by  the  decrees  of  Feb. 
33,  1871,  and  Feb.  7.  is7(i.  The  Ghent  synagogue 
is  recognized  by  the  state,  which  pays  the  salary 
of  a  liazzan.  From  200  to  300  souls  comprise  the 
community. 

Bibliography  :  Ouverleaux,  Noteset  Documents siirli  oJulfe 

il,  Belgique,  1885;  ear iv.  in  Ln  H>  wu  OH*  utali .  I  Ml   H  : 

Couttimesdela  VUU  ■'-  Grand,  vol.  It., document crxxxvli.: 
cii.  Demeure,  Les  .lints  en  Belgique,  1888;  Ordoiinnntieit, 
Statuten,    Edicten    endi     Placcaerten  von    Vlaendercn, 
1862,  i.  2111-204. 
o  A.    BL. 

GHETTO:   Originally  the  street  or  quarter  of  a 
City  in  which   the  Jews  were  compelled  to  live,  and 

which  was  closed  everj  evening  bj  gates;  the  term  is 
now  applied  to  that  part  of  any  city  or  locality  chiefly 
or entirel y inhabited bj  .bus  " Ghetto " is probablj 
o t  Italian  origin,  although  no  Italian  dictionary  gives 
:nn  i  1  in  to  its  etymology.  In  documents  dating  back 
to  1090  the  streets  in  Venice  and  Salerno  assigned  to 


the  Jews  are  called  "Judaea"  or  "  Juilacaria."     At 
Capua  there  was  a  place  called  "San  Nicolo  ad  Ju- 
daicam,"  according  to  documents  of  the  year  1375; 
and  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  another  place 
was  called  "San  Marti  no  ad  Judaicam."  ■  Hence  it 
is  assumed  that  "  Judaicam  "  became 
Derivation    the  Italian  "Giudeica,"  and  was  then 
of  Word,     corrupted  into  "ghetto."    Other  schol- 
ars derive  the  word  from  "gietto,"  the 
cannon-foundry  at  Venice  near  which  the  first  Jew  - 
quarter  was  situated.      Both   of   these  opinions  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  word  is  pronounced 
"ghetto  "and  not  "getto"  (djetto);   and  it  seems 

probable  that,  even  if  either  of  the  two  words  sug- 
gested had  become  corrupted  in  the  vernacular,  at 
hast  its  first  letter,  the  sound  of  which  is  I  hi'  domi 
nating  one  in  the  word,  would  have  retained  its 
original  pronunciation.  A  few  scholars,  therefore, 
derive  theword  "ghetto"  from  the Talmudic " gi  t." 
which  is  similar  in  sound,  and  suppose  the  term  to 
have  been  used  first  by  the  Jews  and  then  gen 
erally.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  a  word 
originating  with  a  small,  despised  minority  of  the 
people  should  have  been  generally  adopted  and  even 
introduced  into  literature. 

The  ghettos  in  the  various  cities  were  not  all  or- 
ganized at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  periods. 
Venice  and  Salerno  had  ghettos  in  the  eleventh  cue 
tury,  and  Prague  is  said  to  have  had  one  as  early  as 
the  tenth.  There  were  ghettos  iu  Italy.  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany.  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  They  were  chiefly  an  outcome  of  intoli  r- 
auce,  and  oppressive  conditions  were  often  added  to 
compulsory  residence  within  the  ghetto.  When  a 
ghetto  was  about  to  be  established  in  Vienna  in  1570, 
the  citizens  objected  to  having  a  place  outside  the 
city  assigned  to  the  Jews  for  the  following  three 
curious  reasons:  (1)  they  feared  that  if  the  .bus 
lived  alone  outside  the  city  they  could  the  mot  e  easily 
engage  in  their  " nefarious  practises";  (2)  the  Jews 
would  be  liable  to  be  surprised  by  enemies;  (8)  the 
Jews  might  escape!  The  citizens  therefore  proposed 
that  all  the  Jews  should  live  in  one  house  having 
only  one  exit;  that  windows  and  doors  should  be 
well  fastened,  so  that  no  one  might  go  out  at  night . 
and  that,  the  possibility  of  entrance  or  exit  by  scent 
passages  should  also  be  guarded  against.  As  the 
.bus  objected  to  this  scheme  the  project  was  soon 
dropped. 

The  Roman  ghetto  was  established  by  Pope  Paul 
IV..  and  was  entered  on  July  26,  1556.  Its  site  was 
In  tween  the  Via  del  Pianto and  the  Ponte del  Quattro 

Capi.      It    consisted   of  a  few  narrow. 
Ghetto        dirty,  and  unhealthful  streets,  which 
in  soon  became  painfully  overcrowded 

Rome.         Itstirst  name  was  "  Vieus  Iudacorutn"  ; 

later  it  came  to  becalled  the  "ghetto." 
It  was  annually  flooded  bythcTiber.  Eachyearthe 
.bus  had  to  go  through  the  humiliating  ceremony  of 
formally  imploring  permission  to  continue  living 
there  during  the  ensuing  year,  lor  which  they  paid  a 
\  early  tax.  This  ceremony  was  observed  as  late  as 
1850.  The  restrictions  and  regulations  which  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  life  in  lite 
ghetto,  and    which    were   alternately  abolished    and 

reimposed  by  succeeding  popes,  were  repeated  in 
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the  cruel  legislation  of  Pius  VI.  in  1775.  In  1*14 
Pius  VII.  permitted  a  few  Jews  to  live  outside  the 
ghetto;  in  1847  Pius  IX.  finally  decided  to  do  away 
with  (lie  gui  tto  gates  and  walls  and  to  give  the  .lews 
t In-  right  nl  residence  in  any  pari  of  Rome;  bu1  the 
reactionary  movement  oi  1848  reestablished  the  re- 
strictions. In  1870  the  Jews  of  Rome  presented  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.  a  petition  fur  the  abolition  ol  the 
ghetto.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Victor  Immanuel, 
who  entered  Rome  in  that  year,  to  fulfil  their  de 
si"'  by  definitely  and  finally  abolishing  the  ghetto. 
Its  walls  remained  until  1885,  a  mi  mortal  ol  medie- 
val tyrannj  (see  Berliner,  "Aus  den  Letzten  Tagen 
d  -  Romischen  Ghetto,"  Berlin,  1886). 

On  Jan.  14.  1711.  a  fire,  the  largest  conflagration 
ever  known  in  Germany,  destroyed  within  twenty 
four  hours  the  entire  ghetto  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  including  thirtj  six  scrolls  of  the  Torah  that 
had  In  n  placed  for  safety  in  a  cellar.  Blind  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  the  magistrate  put  great  diffi- 
cultics  in  the  way  of  the  emperor,  who  was  anxious 
to  rebuild  the  ghetto,  ami  also  created  obstacli 
Samson  Wkktiiiimi.u,  the  court  factor  of  Austria, 
who  desired  to  rebuild  the  two  houses  he  had  owned 
in  the  ghetto,  and  also  to  erect  a  bouse  on  a  plot 

ni   ground  immediately  adjoining  the 

Frankfort    ghetto,  which  he  bad  bought  from  a 

and  widow   on   June    10,    1710.    for  5,000 

Nikolsburg-  reichsthaler.     The  magistrate  not  only 

Ghettos,     attempted   to  confine  the  Jews  still 

more  strictly  within  the  space  they 
bad  occupied  for  centuries,  but  also  made  rngula 
tions  regarding  the  height  of  the  new  houses,  and 
would  not  allow  Wert  In  inter  to  build  on  his  plot 
outside  tin-  ghetto,  although  In-  hail  tin-  special  per 
mission  of  the  emperor  to  do  so.  Disregarding  the 
rescript  si  ni  bj  Joseph  I.  March  I.  1711.  ami  that 
sent  by  Charles  VI.  July  li.  1716,  the  magistrate 
yielded  onlj  to  the  emphatic  second  rescript  of  tie 
latter  of  Jupe  28,  1717.  The  following  is  a  further 
example  of  the  way  tin-  citizens  in  general  endeav 

oreil    to   restrict    tin-   limits  of  tin-  ghetto;   (In  April 

lo.  1719,  fire  destroyed  the  entire  ghetto  of  Nikols 

burg,  with  the  excepti f  a  single  house,  tin-  de 

structiveness  of  the  fire  being  ascribable  only  to  the 
narrow  strerts  and  tin-  lack  of  any  open  spaces  in 
which  movable  property  might  have  been  saved 
from  the  Barnes.  Samson  Wertheimer,  tin-  loyal 
protector  ol  his  oppressed  coreligionists,  bearing 
soon  after  that  Councilor  Walldorf  of  BrDnn  hail  a 
plot  of  ground  for  sale  near  the  ghetto  of  Nikols- 
burg, entered  into  negotiations  lor  tin-  same,  ami 
asked  permission  of  Charles  VI.  to  purchase  it  "i  \ 
causa  l»  mi  publici,"  pointing  out  that  in  case  of  epi 
demic  or  tin-  tin-  crowded  buildings  of  tin-  ghetto 
would  be  a  source  ol  dangei  to  the  Christians  also 
(.Inn.  30,  1721).  The  magistrate,  however,  antici- 
pated Wertheimer  by  inducing  Walldorf  to  sell  the 
plot  to  tin-  eity  for  the  sum  of  1,700  gulden,  "for 
the  salo- of  Christian  charity,"  as  against  tin 
gulden  offered  by  Wertheimer. 

Although  tin-  ghel  t os  owed  their  origin  primarily 
to  tin  intolerance  ami  tyranny  of  tin-  citizens,  yet 
tin-  Jews  themselves  must  have  found  it  undesirable 
to  live  scattered  among  a  hostile  population,  ami 
inii-t  |ki\  c  regarded  tin-  ghetto  as  o  pli I  i  el 


Lippmann  Heller,  rabbi  of  tin-  community  of  \'i 

enna,  claims  credit  for  having  been  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  ghetto  of  that  eity:  it  existed, 
however,  only  from  1625  to  1670  The  Jews  ol 
that  time  found  it  in  man]  cases  impossibli  to 
live  together  with  the  Christians.     Not  only  were 

they  in  constant  tear  of  being  derided  anil  in- 
sulted, injured  in  property,  health,  ami  h r,  ami 

even  of  being  murdered,  hut  they  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  falsely  accused  of  crime  ami  con- 
demned.    Another  reason  assigned  for  the  origin  of 
the   ghettos   is   that    tin-  Jew-  in   their  pride  would 
not  mix  with   their  mm  Jewish    fellow  citizens,  ami 
in  support  of  this  is  cited  the  following  inscription. 
said  to  have  existed  on  a  ghetto  gate  in 
Reason  for    Padua  in  the  sixteenth  century  :   "The 
Seg-         people,  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
reg-ation.     of  heaven,  shall   have  no  communion 
with  the  disinherited."      It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that    this  sentence,  if  it  really  was 
affixed   to  tin-  gate  nf  the  ghetto  of  Padua,  was 
placed  there  by  the  Christians,  who  applied  the  term 
"disinherited"  to  the  Jews,  at  that  time  the  pariahs 
of  society. 
The  gates  of  the  ghettos  were  closed  at  night — 

from  the  outside  in  those  localities  where  the  object 
was  to  confine  the  Jews,  ami  from  the  inside  where 

i In-  gates  served  chiefly  as  protection  against  at- 
tack. During  the  Middle  Ages,  ami  later  in  some 
localities,  the  Jews  were  strictly  forbidden  to  leave 

the  ghetto  not  only  after  sunset,  hut  also  on  Sundays 
ami  on  the  Christian  holy  days.  In  some  localities 
where  the  ghetto  did  not  afford  room  enough  a  cer- 
tain place  outside  the  ghetto  was  assigned  to  the 
Jews  for  mercantile  purposes,  as,  I'm-  instance,  the 
Jewish  " Tandehnarkt  "  at  Prague.  .Seclusion  from 
the  outer  world   developed   a    life  apart   within    the 

ghetto,  and  close  communion  among  the  members 
was  in  a  certain  waya  power  lor  good,  fostering  not 
only  the  religious  life,  but  especially  morality.  Con- 
stantly within  sight  of  his  neighbor,  each  person 
was  obliged  to  keep  strict  watch  over  himself.  The 
Bohemian  chronicles  of  the  sixteenth  century  desig 

nate  the    irhetlo  of    Prague   as  a  "  rose  garden,"  and 

eld  that  when  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  closed 
at  night  there  was  not  one  woman  inside  whose  rep- 
utation was  in  the  least  tarnished.  Social  life,  also. 
was  developed  along  peculiarly  Jewish  lines.  The 
women,  who  could  not  appear  beyond  the  ghetto 
limits  dressed   in  their  finer)  without  exciting  the 

envy   and   ill  will   of   the   populace,    made  Sabbaths 

and  feast  days,  ami  weddings,  betrothals,  and  other 
family  festivals,  occasions  tut  arraying  themselves 
as  proudly  as  their  means  would  allow.  At  I'urim 
the  large  ghetto  of  Prague  was  crowded  with  bun 

duds   of    girls   in    festive  garb,   who 
Entertain-    were  entertained    in  whatever  hi 
ments  in      they  entered.      At  weddings  and  ban 
the  Ghetto,  quets     professional    jesters  —  called 

" Schalksnarren "  in  Germany,  "Mai 
shalka"in  Poland     furnished  entertainment  lor  the 
company. 

At    the  end  of    the    se  Vi  lit  eell  I  h    e.  lit  111  \    t  Ileal  I  ieal 

representations  were  given  in  the  ghetto  of  frank 
fort-on  the  Main  in  tin-  house  "zur  weissen  Kanne" 
(or  "/ur  silberncn  Kanne")     the  "Cot ly  of  the 
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Sale  of  Joseph,"  in  which,  according  to  trustworthy 
witnesses,  "fire,  heaven,  thunder,  and  all  sorts  of 
.  urious  things  could  be  seen,"  was  especially  popu- 
lar. Even  a  " Pickel-Hering  "  (clown)  occasionally 
appeared  there,  in  a  ridiculous  motley  garment.    Ex 

travagance  in  dress  was  ran  icd  so  far  in  sonic  ghettos 
that  the  rabbis  preached  against  it  from  the  pulpits, 
and  the  elders  of  the  communities,  in  Moravia  even 
the  elders  of  the  whole  province,  were  obliged  to 
restrict  such  luxury.  Their  decrees,  called  "takka- 
not."  contained  specific  regulations  iu  regard  to  the 
mode  of  dressing,  determining  the  ornaments  the 
women  migUt  wear  respectively  on  Sabbaths,  fesii- 
vals.  week-days,  weddings,  and  other  occasions, 
and  also  the  materials  for  garments  to  be  worn  on 
feast-days  and  week-days.  Similarly,  regulations 
were  issued  regarding  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  even  the  number  of 
courses  to  be  served.  Those  failing  to  observe  these 
rules  were  punished  by  fines  and  sometimes  im- 
prisonment. 

The  administration  of  the  communities  alsodevel 
oped  along  peculiar  lines,  and  a  description  of  the 
governments  obtaining  in  the  different  communities 
would  fill  a  large-sized  volume.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  describe  as  a  prototype  the  administration  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  ghetto,  that  of  Prague. 
This  ghetto  was,  in  a  way,  a  state  within  a  state, 
a  peculiar  microcosm,  officially  desig- 
Ghetto  nated  as  the  "fifth  chief  district"  of  the 
of  Prague,  city  of  Prague.  It  was  considered  the 
leading  ghetto  in  existence,  in  virtue 
of  its  size,  its  learned  rabbis  and  scholars,  its  famous 
Talmudic  schools  (to  which  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  flocked),  the  prominent  position  occu- 
pied by  some  of  its  members,  and  its  magnificent  in- 
stitutions. The  ghetto  had  its  own  town  hall,  built 
by  the  famous  philanthropist  Mordecai  Meisel;  on 
its  tower  there  was  a  clock,  a  rare  distinction  for  the 
period;  it  was  the  only  tower-clock  in  existence,  and 
had  a  dial  lettered  in  Hebrew,  the  hands  of  which 
moved  from  right  to  left.  The  directorsof  the  com- 
munity, who  were  chosen  from  those  owning  houses 
in  the  ghetto,  held  their  sessions  in  this  building;  it 
is  at  present  the  administrative  building  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  Prague. 

There  were  one  large  and  many  small  synagogues 
in  the  ghetto.  The  community  enjoyed  great  priv- 
ileges and  distinctions.  Since  the  earliest  time  there 
were  four  gilds  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague,  namely,  the 
butchers',  goldsmiths',  tailors',  and  shoemakers'. 
At  the  entry  of  the  emperor,  the  butchers  had  the  sig- 
nal privilege  of  preceding  with  their  flags  all  the  gilds 
of  the  four  quarters  of  Prague,  a  privilege  conferred 
in  recognition  of  the  courage  they  had  displayed 
v.  In  11  Prague  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes  in  1648. 

The  religious  affairs  of  the  community  were  direct- 
ed by  the  rabbinate  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief 
rabbi,  and  the  secular  affairs  by  the  college  of  direct- 
ors under  the  presidency  of  the  primator.  The  col- 
lege had  police  authority  in  the  ghetto,  and  was 
empowered  to  punish  by  imprisonment  in  the  com- 
munal prison;  a  number  of  "gassenmeshorsim  " 
(communal  servants)  were  detailed  as  policemen  to 
keep  order  in  the  Jews  city.  Legal  difficulties  ari- 
sing in  the  ghetto  of   Prague  were  hardly  ever  car- 


ried into  the  courtsof  the  state.  The  plaintiff  could 
appeal  either  to  the  college  of  directors  in  cases 
involving  his  honor  or  simple  business  affairs,  or  to 
the  rabbinate  in  more  difficult  cases,  as  of  settling 
estates  or  disputes  relating  to  the  possession  of  land. 
The  latter  frequently  arose  in  consequence  of  pecul- 
iar conditions  in  regard  to  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate, such  as  are  found  nowhere  else  except  iu  Salz- 
burg. Through  bequests  and  the  sale  of  separate 
parts,  every  house  in  the  ghetto  had  two  or  more 
owners  severally  owning  the  separate  parts,  and 
numerous  difficulties  arose  whenever  it  became  nec- 
essary to  repair  the  parts  held  in  common,  such  as 
the  house-door,  the  stairs,  or  the  garret  and  roof,  or 
to  paint  the  outside. 

The  rabbinical  courts  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  court.  Verdicts  were  rendered  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Mosaic-rabbinic  law.  There  were 
"  melizim "  (lawyers)  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague  to 
advise  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  party  which 
thought  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  unfair  might 
appeal  to  the  superior  court;  hence  the  members  of 
this  court  were  called  by  the  state  "higher  judges." 
and  popularly,  though  incorrectly,  "appellants." 
Generally,  the  decisions  of  these  judges  were  im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

A  long  hierarchy  of  officials  had  developed  in  the 
larger  ghettos.  There  were  many  persons  eager  to 
take  charge  of  the  numerous  philanthropic  and  relig- 
ious institutions,  either  for  the  sake  of  engaging 
in  a  good  work  or  from  ambition.  The  hebra  kad- 
disha  of  Prague  was  founded  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  were  also  a  hospital  and  a  school 
for  poor  children,  both  founded  by  the  philanthro- 
pist Mordecai  Meisel.  Although  the  numerous  syna- 
gogues were  under  the  general  direction  of  the  com- 
munal authorities,  they  were  largely  autonomous, 
the  relation  of  the  authorities  to  them  being,  so  to 
speak,  that  of  a  suzerain,  not  that  of  a  sovereign. 
In  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to  precedence  at 
the  call  to  read  the  Torah  on  occasions  of  solemn 
processions,  the  following  order  was  adopted  after 
much  debating:  chief  rabbi,  primator,  upper  judges, 
directorsof  the  community,  lower  judges,  directors 
of  the  hospital  (also  in  charge  of  the  poor,  and 
with  the  pompous  title  of  "city  gabba'im"  =  "  city 
directors  "  ),  directors  of  the  hebra  kaddisha,  rabbis 
of  the  synagogues,  directors  of  the  synagogues,  etc. 
In  the  German  ghettos  the  directors  were  called 
"barnossim"  (i.e.,  "paroasim,"  "p"  being  pro- 
nounced "b"  in  the  southern  German  dialects). 

Foreign  Jews  were  treated  most  hospitably  in  the 

ghettos,  especially  in  the  centers  of  learning,  where 

the  yeshibot  attracted  pupils  from  a  great  distance: 

these  were  boarded  by  the  members  of 

Immi-  the  community.  The  wealthy  stu- 
g-rants  in  dents ("bahurim":  see  Bahcr)  formed 
the  Ghetto,  clubs  for  the  support  of  their  indigent 
fellow  students.  The  men  of  the 
ghetto  wore  a  special  dress  on  the  Sabbath,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rabbinical  rule  that  the  Sabbath 
should  be  kept  distinct  in  every  way,  even  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  The  piety  of  the  ghetto  was  shown 
in  the  frequent  services  in  the  synagogue.  The 
"  Schulklopfer "  called  the  people  to  morning  and 
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.  vi  ning service.  In  the  ghetto  of  Prague  it  wascus 
tomary  for  this  official,  wlio  bore  the  title  of  "Stadl 

Bhammes"  (city  servant),  to  sumni laj 

in  German  and  once  in  Bohemian,     [no 
iif  the  seclusion  within,  the  ghetto,  the  Jewish  dia- 
lect, a  mixture  of  the  vernacular  with  Hebrew,  was 
kept  alive.    The  ghettos  were  situated  in  the  most 
unwholesome  parts  of  the  cities,  generally   near  a 

river,  when'  1 1  m ■  \  were  liable  to  be  H led. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  thai  the  ghettos  were  f re 
quently  devastated  by  conflagrations.  This  was 
due  to  the  crowded  conditions  thai  prevailed  and  to 

the  narrow  streets  where  fire  was  sub 

Con-        dued  only  with  difficulty,  the  Jews 

flagrations.  being  left  to  their  own  resources;   in 

fact,  they  often  closed  the  gates  of 
the  ghetto  on  the  outbreak  of  a  fire,  lesl  the  mob 
coming  in  from  out  side  might  take  advantage  of  the 
-.jural  confusion  to  plunder.      Aside  from  the  great 

conflagrations  at  Frankfort  and  Nikolsburg,  men- 
Honed  above,  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  ghetto  of 
Bari  in  1030  and  the  two  fires  that  raged  in  Prague 
in  1689 and  1750  may  be  noted  hen-:  in  the  fire  of 
1689  many  persons  lost  their  lives  and  all  the  syna- 

tes  were  destroyed ;  in  the  fire  of  1750  the  town 
ball  was  burned.  The  ghettos  were  often  attacked 
by  mobs  bent  on  plunder.  The  most  noteworthy 
affair  of  this  kind  was  the  pillaging  of  the  ghetto 
Of  Frankfort  on-the  Main  (Aug.  22  old  style.  Sep! 
1  new  style,  Kill,  see  Fi.i tmii.i  ii.  Vim  ent). 

The  .lews  were  frequently  expelled  from  their 
ghettos,  the  two  most  important  expulsions  occur- 
ring in  the  years  1117(1  and  1744-45.    In  1670  they  were 
driven  from  the  ghetto  of  Vienna,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1625,  and  which  coveted 

Ex-         part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Leopold 

pulsions,     stadt ;  this  expulsion  was  due  partly 

to  the  ill   will  of  the  merchants  of 

the  city,  whodesired  to  be  rid  of  Jewish  competition, 

and  parti}'  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Bishop 

of  Wiener-Neustadt,  subsequently  Cardinal  Count 

EolonitZ.  Tlie  Jews  heroically  bore  their  fate,  not 
one  of  them  renouncing  his  faith  for  the  sake  of  re- 
maining  in    the   city.      Alter  a  time,    however,    the 

city  and  even  the  court  began  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  departure  of  the  .lews,  which  meant  a 

serious    loss   of    income   in   taxes.      The  exiles   were 

therefore  permitted  to  return.    They  did  not    go 

back  to  their  former  ghetto,  Which  by  that  time  was 

occupied  by  other  tenants,  the  synagogue  having 

been  transformed  into  a  church;   but,  they  settled  in 

the  inner  part  of  the  city.     A  Uw  obtained  special 

privileges,  Samuel  Oppenheimer,  the  chief  court 
I  n  tor,  and  Samson  Wertheimer,  the  chief  rabbi  of 
tin-  German  empire  and  of  the  Austrian  crown  lands. 

being  among  them.  Both  acquired  magnificent  pal- 
aces. 

In  1744-15  the  .lews  of  Prague  were  expelled  from 

their  ghetto  for  a  short  time.  While  the  French 
Were   in   possession  of  that  lily  during  the  Austrian 

War  of  Succession,  Jonathan  Eybeschtltz,  then  liv- 
ing in  Prague,  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Met/., 

ami  had  several  conferences  with  the  commander  of 

the  French  army  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pass 

port.  On  Dec.  24,  17-14.  Maria  Theresa  ordered  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bohemia  on  the  ground 


that  "the}  were  fallen  into  disgrace,"  and  on  Jan. 
2  following  she  included  the  Jews  oi  Moravia  also. 
EybeschUtz's  personal  enemies  later  lenounced 

him.  saying  that    he  had  left  Prague  undei  the  pro 

tection  of  the  French.     It   is  not  surprising,  there 
that  he  occasionally  complains  of  the  denun- 
ciatory spirit   which   prevailed  at    this   lime  among 
theJews  of    Prague.     Maria  Theresa's  order,  how 

ever,  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Hol- 
land especially  protested  so  energetically  that   the 

empress  felt  obliged  to  revoke  her  decree  (see  Ftatikl- 

Grun,  "Gesch.  derJuden in  Eremsier,"  i.  in:'.;  Frey- 
maun,  "Beitrflge  zur  Gesch.  tier  Juden  in   Prag," 

ii.  32-:'.T.  Berlin,  1898).  .Meanwhile  the  .lews,  who 
were  not  aware  of  this  powerful  advocacy,  had  sent 
a  delegation  to  the  empress  offering  to  pay  a  special 
yearly  tax  for  the  privilege  of  returning;  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  paid  a  sep- 
arate .lews'  tax,  which  was  abolished  only  in  1846, 
under  Ferdinand  I. 

The  most  important  ghettos  were  those  at  Venice, 
Frankfort  on-the  Main.  Prague,  and  Triest.  The 
French  He  volution  ( 1789),  which  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  and  equality,  firsts! k  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ghetto,  and  the  general  uprising  of  |Sf8 
throughout  Europe  finally  swept  away  this  remnant. 
of  medieval  intolerance.  In  the  whole  civilized 
world  there  is  now  not  a  single  ghetto,  in  (he  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word.  The  gates  of  the  ghetto ■ 
of  Rome  were  recently  destroyed. 

Bibliography  :  n.  I'hilipson.  iihl  European  Jewries,  Phila- 
delphia, 1894;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,. 
pp.  'i:.' .  I  ft  ./.:  Berliner,  Ausih  mi    Letiender  Ueutsehen  Ju- 

,i,  n  i,,i  Mittelalti  r,  passim,  Berlin,  iikki. 
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GHEZ  (tJ)  :  A  Tunisian  family  including  several 
authors. 

David  Ghez:  Talmudist ;  lived  at  Tunis  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Loinbroso  and  Zemah  Zarfati. 
lie  wrote  several  works,  only  one  of  which,  a  com 
inentaty  on  several  treatises  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, has  survived.  It  was  published  by  his  great- 
grandson  Zion  Ghez,  under  the  title  "  Ncr  Dawiil  " 
I  Leghorn,  1868), 

Joseph  Ghez:     Son  of   the  preceding;    died  at 
Tunis  after  1850.    His  copious  commentary  on  the 

I'esah  Ilaggadah.  entitled  "  I'i  ha-.Medabber.''  was 
published  posthumously  by  his  grandson  Zion  Ghez 

(Leghorn,  1854).     Be  wrote  a  commentary  on  Mai 

1 lides'  "  Vail,"  entitled  "  Kesllit   ha-GeZ  "  ;  notes  to 

the  Pentateuch  and  the  Bible;  and  a  collection  of 
tun.  oil    orations,   etc.,  all   of    which    arc   extant    in 

manuscript. 

Moses  Ghez  :  Scholar;  known  for  his  wide  learn 
ing.     I'niler  the  title  "  Yismaii  STisrai  1 "  he  wrote  a 
commentary  to  tic  Pesah  1  laggadah,  and  also  to  the 

llallel  and  the  grace  ill.  i  meals,  with  various  lilies 
regarding    the    ritual    of    the    first    two   evenings  of 

Passover  (Leghorn,  1868).  Two  of  his  works,  a 
commentary  on  the  treatise  Sheb'uol  and  a  cm 

in. -diary   on   Elijah    Mi/.rahi  s   work,   have    not    yet 

been  printed. 

Bibliography:  D.  Cazee  VoU  Bibliographiqucs,  pp.  i'u  •' 
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GHIRON:    An  old  family  originally   from  <;<■- 

a,   Spain,  and  known  in  Hebrew  us  "the   Gero 

u in i  "     It  lias  produced  many  rabbis,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Abraham  Ghiron  :  Son,  and  successor  in  Adrian- 
ople,  of  Jacob  Yakkir  Ghiron. 

Eliakim  Ghiron  :  Son  and  successor  of  Raphael 
Jacob  Abraham  Ghiron.    lie  died  in  Constantinople 

Jacob  Yakkir  Ghiron:  Hakam  bashi  in  Con- 
stantinople; born  at  Adrianople  1813;  died  at  Jeru- 
salem Feb.,  1874.  In  1835  Jacob,  who  was  an  able 
Talnmdist,  became  rabbi  in  Adrianople,  and  in  1803 
»  as  chosen  hakam  bashi  or  chief  rabbi  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  synagogue  in  his 
native  city,  which  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  in 
1846,  was  rebuilt.  While  hakam  bashi  he  intro- 
duced various  reforms,  and  drew  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  communities  iu  Constantinople 
which  were  approved  by  Sultan  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  with 
whom  he  stood  in  high  favor,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived various  decorations.  Ghiron  resigned  his  office 
in  1872  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
Jerusalem,  where  he  founded  a  bet  ha-midrash.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Abir  Ya'akob," 
Salonica,  is:is 

Raphael  Jacob  Abraham  Ghiron  (usually  cited 
as  Abraham  Geron) :  Rabbi  in  Adrianople  after 
1722;  died  June  4,  1751.  His  "Tikkun  Soferim  " 
was  published  posthumously,  Constantinople,  1756. 
He  left  in  manuscript  homilies,  novellas,  and  re- 
sponsa. 

Yakkir  Ghiron :  Rabbi  in  Adrianople ;  died  in 
Jerusalem  in  1817. 

Bibliography:  Danon.  Yoslf  DcfatoEl  Progreso,  1.69,85; 
Franco,  Htstotre  des  Israelites  de  V Empire  ottoman,  p.  166. 
d.  M.  K. 

GHIRONDI:  Italian  family  of  Padua,  the 
founder  of  which  settled  there  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  name  indicates  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Gerona  in  Spain.  He  was  also  called 
"Zarfati"  (the  Frenchman),  either  because  Gerona 
is  near  the  border  of  France  or  because  he  had  at 
some  time  lived  in  that  country.  The  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Ghirondi  family  are: 

Benzion  Ghirondi  (Zarfati) :  Founder  of  the 
family;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
t  uries.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Kiz- 
zur  Hilkot  Shehitah  u-Bedikah,"  a  compendium  of 
the  laws  on  the  slaughtering  of  animals  (unpub- 
lished). 

Benzion  Aryeh  Ghirondi  hen  Mordecai : 
Grandson  of  Benzion  Ghirondi  (Zarfati);  born  at 
Cittadella,  a  village  near  Padua,  Dec.  27,  1763;  died 
at  Padua  Dec.  21,  1815.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  containing  homilies,  poems,  and  exegetical 
nods  on  the  Bible  (unpublished). 

Mordecai  Samuel  h.  Benzion  Aryeh  Ghi- 
rondi: Author  and  chief  rabbi  of  Padua;  born  in 
Padua  Oct.,  1799;  died  there  Jan.  4,  1852.  Ghirondi 
studied  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Padua,  in  which 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  (1824).  In 
1829  be  was  appointed  assistant  rabbi  of  Padua ;  two 
years  later  he  became  chief  rabbi.  He  was  a  rcc- 
ognized  authority  in  rabbinics,  and  was  consulted 
lo  rabbis  of  several  communities.    He  wrote:  "Toko 

Razuf  Ahaliah."  a  work  on  ethics  produced  when  he 


was  only  sixteen  years  old  (Pisa,  1818);  "Ma'amar 
Keriyyat  ha-Borot,"  a  treatise  on  artesian  wells, 
showing  references  to  them  iu  the  Talmud  (printed  in 
I.  S.  Reggio's  "  Iggerot  Yosher,"  Vienna,  1834K  But 
his  most  important  work  is"Toledot  Gedole  Yis- 
rael,"  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  dictionary 
of  Italian  rabbis  and  secular  scholars.  He  had  in 
his  possession  Kepi's  biographical  work  entitled 
"Zeker  Zaddikim" ;  to  this  he  added  831  numbers  of 
his  own,  two-thirds  of  which  are  not  found  in  any 
earlier  biographical  dictionary.  The  combined  work 
was  published  by  Ephraim  Raphael  Ghirondi,  the 
author's  son — Nepi's  and  Ghirondi's  on  opposite 
pages  (Triest,  1853).  The  latter  also  wrote  "Kcbuzat 
ICesef,"  responsa,  in  two  parts,  and  "  Likkute  Sho- 
shannim,"  novella?,  in  two  volumes  (both  unpub- 
lished). Letters  of  Ghirondi's  on  different  sub- 
jects were  published  in  "Kerem  Homed  "  (ii.  52; 
iii.  88  et  seg.  ■  iv.  13). 

Solomon  Eliezer  b.  Benzion  Ghirondi  (Zar- 
fati): Talmudic  scholar  and  scribe  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Besides  his  responsa,  published  in  Samuel 
Aboab's  "Debar  Shemuel  "  (Nos.  236-237),  he  left  a 
work  entitled  "Ma'aseh  Nissim,"a  history  of  the 
important  events  in  Judaism  that  occurred  iu  his 
time  (unpublished). 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi.  Toledot  Gedole   Yixrael.  pp. 

56,  354,  374  et  st-q.;  Orient,  Lit.  xii.  60S;  Kiirst,  Uihh  Jwt. 

Preface,  pp.  V7  et  «<<;.:  Mnrtaia,  Indite,  pp.  -7,  -"*.. 

d.  M.  Sel. 

GHOSALKER,  SOLOMON  DANIEL :  Beni 
Israel  soldier;  born  1804;  died  at  Dhulia,  India.  Oct. 
14, 1869.  He  enlisted  in  the  25th  regiment  of  the  Bom- 
bay native  light  infantry,  and  served  in  the  Scinde 
campaign  in  1843—15,  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  of  1867-68.  He  rose  to  the 
highest  regimental  rank,  that  of  sirdar bahadur,  and 
was  honored  with  a  first-class  star  of  the  Order  of 
British  India.  After  his  death  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  European  officers  of 
his  regiment. 

Bibliography:  H.  Samuel,  Sketch  of  Beni-Israel,  pp. 27-38, 

liniiibav  (n.d.). 

J. 

GIANTS.— Biblical  Data  :  Word  derived  from 
the  Greek  y'cyac.  (in  LXX),  denoting  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary stature:  in  the  English  versions  the  render- 
ing for  three  Hebrew  words :  (1)  "  Nefilim  "  (see  FALL 
of  Angels),  Gen.  vi.  4a,  an  extinct  (mythological, 
only semihuman)  race,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be- 
fore the  Flood,  the  progeny  of  the  Bene  Elohim  and 
the  daughters  of  men.  Iu  Num.  xiii.  33  this  name 
is  used  of  the  pre-Israelitish  population  of  Pales- 
tine. Gen.  vi.  4b  calls  them  the  (2)  "Gibborim  "  = 
mighty  men.  In  the  singular  in  Job  xvi.  14  this  word 
is  translated  " giant "  (but  R.  V.  margin,  "mighty 
man").  (3)  "Refa'im"  (A.V."  Rephaim"),  a  collective 
appellation  for  the  pre-Canaanite  population  settled 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  and  described  as  of 
immense  height  (Dent.  iii.  11;  II  Sam.  xxi.  16 
the  singular  occurs  as  "rafah"  (with  the  definite 
article,  "the  giant";  II  Sam.  xxi.  16,  18,  20,  22>  or 
"rata'  "  (IChrou.  xx.  4,  6,  8).  In  the  account  <i  the 
war  of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  the  Rephaim  are 
mentioned  anions  the  defeated  I  verse  5),  alone;  wit  Ii 
the  Zuzim  (— Zamzummim),  the  Emim,  and  the. 
Hoiini.  peoples  Cited  in  Deut,  ii.  10,  11,  12.20.  21  as 
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autochthons  of  Palestine;  with  iii'  of  the 

last  i  i.  they  were  said  to  lie  "  powerful  and 

numerous  and  tall,"  and  considered  to  be  Rephaim 

like  the  An  \ k i m .  the  context  showing 

Ab-         that  the  Horim  as  well  as  the  Avim 

orig-ines.     (Deul     ii    28)    even  if  not  explicitly 

di  scribi  d  as  such,  were  also  deemi  d 

to  have  belonged  to  these   prehistoric   Palestinian 

tribes.     In  Gen.  xiv.  the   Rephaim  are  enunii 

s  with  the   Kenites,  the  Hittites,  etc.,  as  b 
in   the   land  in  Abraham's  time.     Before  the   con 
quest,  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  is  mentioned  as  the 
only  survivor  of    the  Rephaim  (Deut.   iii.    lb  east 
of  tbe  .Ionian,  while  the  AnaUim  were  located   west 

•  i  theriver(Num.  .\iii.  22;  Josh.  \i\.  12  15,  xv.  18; 
Judges  i   20)  as  well  as  among  the  Philistines  (Josh 
\i.  21,  22).     Even  near  Carmel  (Josh.  xvii.  15)  they 
were  settled,  and  the  name  "valley  of  Rephaim" 
(Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16)  indicates  their  early  pn 
near  Jerusalem  (comp   "Avim,"  a   Benjamite  city, 
Josh,  xviii.  28).      ruder  David  these  giants  are  con 
nected  with  Gath  (I  Chron    xx.  6-8)      Goliath  (1 

xvii  i  [shbi-benob,  Saph(="  Sippai  ";IChron. 
w.  4),  Gi ilia ih  the  Gittite  ("  Lahmi,  the  brother  oi 
Goliath  the  Gittite";  I  Chron.  \\.  5),  and  a  man  of 

stature  \\  ii  li  24  fingers  and  toes  (II  Sam  xxi. 
16,  '■."■2;  I  Chron.  xx.  4-8),  are  mentioned  as  born  to 
"tbegianl  "    This  giant  may  have  been  the  Goliath 

that    was   slain   by  David,  or  the   phrase   may  mean 

that  these  men  were  of  the  breed  of  the  giants  living 
ai  Gath. 

—  Critical  View  :  TheHebrevi  term  for  "giants" 
is  -  let'a'im."  a  grammatical  plural.  Non-Israelitish 
i  lans  are  designated  as  "  the  Gazzite,'"  "the  Ashdo- 
dite,"  "the  Gittite,"  "the  Bittite,"  "the  Perizite," 
etc.  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Gen.  xv.  20),  t.i  ,  by  the  race- 
names  in  the  singular  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed, the  names  "Caphtorim"  and  "Pelishtim" 
constituting  the  exceptions  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  "rephaim  "  and  the  singular  "ha  rafa' " 
aie  appellatives  ("the  giants,"  "the  giant"),  and 

that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  the  giants  did  not 

constitute  a  distinct,  non  rsraelitish  race  or  nation 
ality,  hut  were  a  bri  ed  "I  men  "i  great  stature  found 
among  various  peoples.  Thus  Og  belonged  to  Ba 
shan  ( Josh.  ii.  10);  the  Anakim  were  politically  Amor 

IteS     at     tile     time    of     the    colli  |  Host  ,    while     tlle\     Were 

presumably  Hittites  under  Abraham 

Not  David's    L'ianls    wen-    Philistines    and 

a  Distinct    Gittites.   [f  the  Horites  were  Rephaim, 

Race.        they  are  the  exception,   inasmuch  as 

they  maintained  their  id.  ni  it y  a--  a  dis 

tincl  people     This  view,  howevei    ianot  generally 

pted      li  is  contended  t  hat  i  he  Rephaim  consti 

tutrd  the  earliest  populati f  Palestine,  later  sub 

jiigated  and  absorbed  i>\  the (  anaanites,  Philistines 
and  Hebrews.  In  the  case  ol  the  Emim  and  the 
Zamzummim  ii  is  cxpresslj  Btatcd  (Deut  ii  10,  li 
'.'o.  21)  that  they  were  replaced  by  the  Moabitesand 
Ammonites,  while  the  Avim  were  annihilated  by  the 
Philistines  (Deut.  ii  23)  The  Amorites (among  the 
Canaanitcs;  Gen  \  16)  seem  to  have  absorbed  a 
large  portion  of  the  aboriginal  population.  In  Amos 
ii.  9  theii  description  recalls  that  of  these  autoch 
tbons,  whose  racial  affinity,  however,   i-  not  i 

It  has  been  suggested  that  thej   may  have  I n  the 

V      I.' 


flrsl  invaders  of  Hanritic  origin,  to  which  thi 
immigrants,  viz.,  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites,  also 
belonged  (Riehm,  "Worterbuch,"  ii-  L302b;  but  see 
Patten,  "  Early  History  of  S\  ria,"  pp.  36  87  \\  hat 
ever  basis  of  fact  ma}  underlie  the  tradition  ol  the 
existence  of  this  prehistoric  population,  it  is  certainly 
overlaid  with  my  thical  elements.  This  gives  weight 
to  the  theory  thai  these  Biblical  references  are  of  the 

historical  value  as  the  many  i Hebrew  ac 

I  -  of  giants  (sec  Bohlen,  "  Genesis,"  p  82 
Winer,  "B  R."  ii.  a.v.  "Riesen")  preceding  the  men 
of  ordinary  stature,  or  living  among  them.  Granted 
thai  the  names  "Rephaim,"  "Emim,"  "Zamzum- 
mim" are  Hebrew  folk-etymological  adaptations  ol 
non  Hebrew  words  (Patten,  i.e.), this  very  fact  would 
i  ha  i  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Hebrew  writers 
the  historical  authenticity  of  these  aboriginal  races 
had  been  entirely  crowded  but  by  mythological  and 

legendary  conceits,  though  then-  is  i casion  for 

holding  with  Eduard  Meyer  ("Zeit.  fi'ir  Alttesta- 
inentliehe  Wissenschaft,"  i.  139)  that  the  existence 
of  the  Atiakiiu  and  the  Rephaim  as  a  people  is  a 
free  development  of  the  popular  tradition  that  indi 
vidual  giants  had  their  home  in  Palestine. 

••Rephaim/'  "Emim,"  "Zamzummim,"  and 
"Nefllim"  are  in  Hebrew  etymologically  connected 
with  the  various  designations  for  the  spirits  of  tin 

departed,  the  "shade-.  "  (Seh w, illy,  "  l>as  l.eben  naeh 

dem  Tode."  p.  i;i;    "  Zeitschrif  t   fi'ir  Alttestament 
liehe  Wissenschaft,"  xviii.   127  et  seg.).     The  diffl 
culty  involved  in  this  terminology,  by  which  words 
denoting  the  limp  weakness  of  the  dead  are  applied  to 

men  of  notorious  strength,  is  removed 
Connected  if  it  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew 
with  the  Bible  probably  contains  only  frag- 
"  Shades.''    ments   of    popular    stories    (Gunkel, 

"  i  ■  <  nesi       p   54)  more  fully  given  in 

later   1 ks.      Thi'  tradition  in  Enoch  and   the  Book 

of  Jubilees  supplies  the  explanation  «  by  the  giants 
were  designated  as"Rephaim."  According  to  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  vii.),  these  Naiidini  (Nefilim) 

slew   one   another,   and    thus    the   curse    pronounced 

against  the shedders of  blood  fell  upon  them.     "Into 
Sheol  will  t  hey  go  and  into  the  place  oi  condemns 
tion   will   they  descend"  (Jubilees,  \ii    29;   comp. 
Enoch  (iii   7.  8).    These  giants  were  thus  know  n  as 
the   typical  dwellers  in  Sheol,   i.e.,  the  Rephaim 
Bi  cause  they  wen'  without  progenj  or  because  they 

killed  their  own  issue  (Jubilees,  vii,  22;  comp  10 h. 

Ixxxvi.  I.  Ixxxviii.  2),  they  were  called  "  Nefilim," 
from  the  ]o,. i  sr.   ("childless")  (comp.  MidrashLe 
kah  TobtoGen  \  i   1)     The  fact  thai  the  I. la.  k  basalt 
bed  or  sarcophagus  of  Og  was  shown  at   Rabbali 
the  chief  citj  oi  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  iii.  11),  con 
linns  rather  than  confutes   the  legendary  nature  of 
the  giant  stories.     As  the  last  ol  "the  dead."  i.  . 
the  Rephaim,  Og  naturally  was  supposed  to  I 
bad  i  sarcophagus.      Among  the  many  sarcophagi 
found  in  i  bat  region  and  identified  a-  i  he  tomb 
various  historic  personages  (Driver,  Commentary  to 
Deut.  iii.  11),  this  one    if  it  was  not  merely   a  large 
black  basalt  block  in  «  Inch  popular  imagination  dc 

t  i  led  a  likeness  to  i tcli  ('"eres")  lit  for  a  giant  — 

was,  on  account  of  its  size,  naturally  associated  with 
the  giant  king  of  the  Btory.     Such  associatioi 
cm  ious  nal  it  ions  or  historic  relit  s  are  vt  ry 
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common  in  popular  tradition  (<  g  .  the  pillar  of  sail 
and  Lot's  wife) 

Post-Biblical  Data:    The  giants  of  the  Bible 

are  not  monsters;  they  are  rather  the  children  of 
evil  than  perpetrators  of  evil.  In  the  later  litera- 
ture they  appear  as  bereft  of  reason  (Bar.  iii.  26-28); 
of  an  insolent  spirit,  rebelling  against  God  (Wisdom 

ol  Solomon   \iv.  II;    III  Mace.  ii.  4;   Ecclus.  [Siraeh] 

svi.  7).    The  Hebrew  text  has  mp^DJC  the  princes 

of  olden  days"),  which  may  lie  a  reference  to  the 
chief  angels  enumerated  in  Enoch  (see  Fall  of  An- 
gels) ;  ami  these  are  described  as  DTJ1J?  D,_I1OT  ("  that 
guided  the  world  ").  But  the  final  D  in  the  fragments 
produced  by  Schechter  looks  like  a  possible  I" 
followed  by  the  line  for  abbreviations,  which  would 
give  the  reading  [D,li.'"'TOn.  meaning  "who  ruined 
the  world"  (by  their  violence,  OJITOja;  comp. 
Enoch  vii.  3,  I).  These  giants  an-  desci  aded  from 
the  fallen  angels;  three  thousand  ells  is  their  height ; 
and  they  comprise  three  classes:  the  original  giants. 
who  begot  the  Nefilim,  to  whom  in  turn  were  born 
the  Eliud  (Book  of  Enoch,  vii.  -J;  and  the  Greek 
Syncellus  [Charles,  "Book  of  Enoch,"  p.  65]).  In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  the  last-mentioned  are  called 
"Elyo"  (vii.  22).  These  three  classes  correspond 
to  the  three  names  employed  in  Gen.  vi.  4  = 
"  Nepliilim."  "Gibborim,"  and  "Anshe  ha-Shem" 
{i.e.,  "  Anakim  ";  ''  Elyo  "  is  certainly  a  misreading 
for  the  abbreviation  n"N).  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
these  three  are  described  as  being  unlike  (vii.  22), 
which  Charles  and  Littmann  (in  Kautzsch,  "Pseud- 
epigraphen")  read  as  signifying  "they  fought  with 
one  another."  It  is  more  likely  that  this  contains  a 
reminiscence  of  the  midrashic  conceit  according  to 
which  Adam  before  the  Fall  was  of  gigantic  stature 
(Hag.  12a).  hut  in  consequence  of  his  sin  was  re- 
duced to  ordinary  human  proportions,  and  in  addi- 
tion lost  the  "demut"  (likeness)  to  God  (Midrash 
elol  to  Gen.  vi.  4,  ed.  Schechter).  These  giants, 
though  molded  like  Adam  before  the  Fall,  "were  not 
like"  God;  while  they  were  exempt  from  the  for 
feiture  of  original  statute,  they,  like  man,  had  lost 
the  demut  (comp.  Enoch.  XT.).  The  Rabbis  hold 
that  these  giants  had  seven  names;  1 1)  ■•  F.mim,"  be- 
cause whoever  saw  one  of  them  was 
Their  seized  with  terror.  (2)  "  Kephaim,"  be- 
Names.  cause  their  sight  made  people  "soil  " 
i  ha)  lull  like  wax.  (3)  "Gibborim," 
because  their  brains  alone  measured  is  ells.  (4)"Zam- 

ZUmmim,"  because  they  inspired  fear  and  were  lieree 
warriors  (5)  "Anakim,"  because  they  wore  huge 
necklaces  in  great  numbers  (see  also  Anakim).     ((i) 

"A  vim."  been  use  t  hey  (lest  roy  ed  the  world  and  were 
.  Ives   destroyed.     According    to   another  au- 
thority, this  name  was  due  to  their  knowledge  of 

the  soil,  which  was  as  subtle  as  that  of  the  serpent 

("*iwya,"  the  Galilean  lor  "serpent  ").  (7)°  Neiilim," 
because  thej  caused  the  world  to  fill  and  fell  them 
I      R.    xxvii.).      The    description    "Anshe 
ha-Shem"    (Men    Of    Hie    Name)    is    interpreted    as 
"men  ol  destruction  "  (/,',,  |.     The  cabalistic  COmmen 
.  anion-   others)  allege  that   they 
were  (ailed  "Men  of  the  Name"  because  the}  im 
parted  to  men   the  mysteries  of  the    Divine  Name 
and    the   names  of  demons,    to    conjure   therewith. 
For  doing  Ibis  some  of  their  kind    had    their  noses 


pierced  and  were  suspended  from  the  dark  moun- 
tains so  that  never  again  could  they  see  tie  sun 
Griinbaum.  "Sprach  und  Sagenkunde,"  p.  72,  Ber- 
lin, 1901).  The  Anakim  were  the  sons  of  the  Nefilim 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxii.i.  and  the  giants  Og  and  Bihon 
u  ere  the  sons  of  Ahiah  ("  I.Iiya  "  in  the  Midrash  Ab- 
kii a,  the  son  of  Shernhazai,  the  fallen  angel  (Niddah 
61a).  Some  of  these  giants  had  feet  18  ells  in  length 
(Deut.  11.  i.  I.  and  the  same  length  is  given  lor 
the  thigh-bone  (Buber,  "Tanhuraa,"  Debarim,  addi 
tion  7).  Numerous  rows  of  teeth  are  also  ascribed 
to  them  (Hul.  60a).  They  were  very  voracious, 
eating  as  many  as  a  thousand  oxen,  horses,  and 
camels  each  day  (.Midrash  Abkir).  Relying  upon 
their  great  size,  and  upon  the  power  of  their  enor- 
mous feet  to  stop  the  rising  waters,  they  ridiculed 
Noah's  warning  (see  Flood  in  Rabbinical  Lit- 
erature). According  to  other  versions  that  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  attenuate  the  expression 
"sons  of  Elohim  "  (see  Fall  of  Angels),  the  giants 
were  the  progeny  of  the  union  of  the  Sethites  and 
the  Cainite  women  (" Das  Christliche  Adamsbuch," 
p.  140,  note  70;  Ephraem  Byrus,  "Opera."  ii.  477; 
Lagarde,  "Materialien,"  p.  65;  Eutychius,  i.  26;  Ibn 
Ezra  to  Gen.  vi.  2).  The  "  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah  " 
(ed.  Venice,  p.  92b)  reports  that  Seth  had  com- 
manded his  descendants  to  keep  aloof  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cain.  Seven  generations  obeyed  his  injunc- 
tion, but  they  then  cohabited  with  the  accursed 
breed,  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  the  Anakim,  the 
perpetrators  of  all  kinds  of  evil.  These  uiants  led  a 
most  shameful  life,  thus  causing  God  to  send  the 
Flood.  This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  Arabic  au- 
thors.    Tabari  (i.  127  .  i  seg.  I  n -ds  that  Adam  had 

enjoined  the  Sethites  to  avoid  the  Cainite  women,  but 
that  the  latter  seduced  them  by  bewitching  music 
and  by  their  personal  charms  heightened  by  cos- 
metics (see  also Baidawi  to  sura  xxiii.  33);  they  were 
also  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves  with  pearl 
necklaces  (from  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
name  "Anakim,"  "  'anak  "  meaning  neck).  The  same 
story  is  told  of  the  generation  of  Sethite-Cainite 
giants  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (i.  41)  and  Va'kubi  (p.  7: 
comp.  "Die  Schatzhoehle,"  ed.  Bezold,  ii.  18). 

Of  all  the  giants  only  Og  escaped  destruction  in 

the  Flood.     Noah  made  a  place  for  him  near  the 

lattice  door  of  the  ark,  through   which    (Pirke  R, 

El.   xxiii. ),  because  Og   had   sworn    to   serve    Noah 

and  bis  descendants  for  till  time,  he  handed  him  his 

food  every  day.     The  Talmud  I  Niddah 

Og,  King  of  61a)seesa  reference  to  this  in  the  «  nil 

Basban.      "  ha  palit"(Gen.  xiv.  13),  "  theescaped" 

fugitive    being    identified    with    Og 

(comp.  Pseudo-Jonathan  to  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Deut    iii. 

11;  see  Ei.iezer).     Arabic  writers  (Tabari,   i,  19:!; 

and  Ibn  al-Athir,  i.  51)  quote  this  escape  ofOgasa 

"Jewish  "  story  ("  according  as  the  people  of  the  To- 
mb fancy  ").  According  to  Mohammedan  tradition. 
<  Ig  was  a  son  of  Noah's  sister,  and  survived  his  uncle 
1.500  years,  being  killed  by  Moses  (see  lVniidhar 
Rabbah  to  Num.  xxi.  ::i ;  Tan.,  Hukkat,  ed.  Buber, 
55;  Pseudo-Jonathan  to  Num.  xxi.  34).  Thestoryof 
his  d.ath  runs  as  follows:  When  Og  saw  the  cam]'  of 
the  Israelites.  si\  parasanirs  in  area,  fearing  lest  his 
fate  be  a  repetition  of  Sihon's  he  proposed  to  kill  them 
all  at   once,      lie  broke  olf  a  mountain   and  lifted  it 
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above  his  head  to  throw  it  upon  the  Israelites.  Bin 
God  si  'lit  a  n  'inn  which  bored  a  hole  into  the  moun- 
tain so  that  it  fell  upon  Og's  neck,  his  teeth  becom- 
ing imbedded  in  it.      Moses    taking  a  mace  ten  ells 

beat  the  ankles  oi  '  ig  until  lie  died  (comp.  '  Si 
fcr  ha-Yashar,"  and  Ber.  54b,  where  ants  perfi 
the  mountain).     The  Arabic  historians  relate  similar 
stories  (Tabari,  i    50  [Zotcnberg  transl.  i.  891];  [on 

bir,  i.  137)      I '.  'a  hi  i   I  <  en  by  Kazwini 

(i.  «lii  a-  23,330  ells;   he  lived  3,600  years       i 
waters  of  the  Flood  reached  only  to  about  the  middle 
of  liis  body.      In   I'arhcin's  "  Maliln  iri."  .v  r .  r^-p  as 
in  Kazwini  (l.c  I,  il  is  a  bird,  n£"2H.  that  split s  the 

lain. 
[shbi-benob  ill  Sam  \\i   16)  is  another  gianl 
of  a  Talmudical  legend.     Into  his  band  God  deliv 
ered   David  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
priest  city  Nob  and  other  misdeeds,  Satan  masquer- 
ading  as  a  deer  leading  David  in  pursuit  in  the  land 
oi'  the  Philistines,  that  Ishhi  benob,  the  brothi 
Goliath,  might  discover  him  ami  do  him  harm 
Tin-  giant  bound  David  ami  laid  him  on  the  ground 
under  an   olive-tree  ami  an  oil-press.      But    bj   a 
miracle  the  earth   softened    under    him  ami   thus 
aaved  him  from  being  crushed.     All  this  hap] 
mi  Sabbath  eve.     Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  whin 
making  his  toilet  detected  blood  in  the  vessel  (accord- 
ing to  others,  il  «;k  a  dove  in  distress  that  he  he 
held),  which  circumstance  apprised  him  of  David's 
er.    Looking  tor  the  king  in  his  house  ami  thou 
in  the  bel  ba-midrash,  and  not  finding  him,  he  in- 
quired whether  il  was  lawful  to  mount  a  royal  horse 
(on  Sabbath)  when  the  king  was  in  peril  of  his  life. 
Receiving  permission,  he  mounted  the  steed  and  was 
carried  to  the  place  with  miraculous  velocity  (the 
earth  jumping  so  thai  the  intervening  space  van 
ished),  killing  the  giant's  mother  on  the  way.     Upon 
Abishai's  approach,    [shb  taking   hold  of 

I  >a\  id,  hurled  him  high  into  the  air,  and  plain  1  his 

swonl  in    position  so  that  tin-  king  in    his  fall  would 

be  cut  to  pious  Km  Abishai  pronounced  "the 
Name,"  which  kept  David  suspended  in  mill  air 
Descending  then  in  safety,  David  apprised  Abishai 
of  all  thai  had  happened.  Both  canaway,  which 
induced  tin-  gianl  to  pursue  them;  but  on  reaching 
the  place  whin-  Orpab,  the  giant's  mother,  had 
killed,  tiny  turned  .and  despatched  the  giant 
(Sanh  95a;  Shower  Tob  to  Ps.  xviii.  :;?;  Gen.  R, 
lix. ;  see  Goliath).  The  Pelishtim  (in  Gen. 
wen-  identified  with  the  giants,  while  the Capbtorim 

were  said  to  he  dwarfs  (Gen.  I!,  XXXVii  V  Men  of 
giantlike   stature  were  warned  not   I"  many  women 

of  like  proportions,  lesl  a  "  mast "  (very  tall  h< 
be  born  unto  them  (Bek. 45b)      Gigantic  stature  is 
considered  a  blemish  rendering  a  priest   unfit    foi 
sen  ii  ■  Lev.  \\i.  21;  Pseudo-Jonathan  t" 

I  .  .    KXj.  20),  I     G    n 

In  Arabic  Literature:  The  Hebrew "nefllim 

"  i  Num.  \iii   33  are  called  "  jabbarun  " 
in  the  Koran  (sum  v.  25),  and  "jababirah"  in 
works,   both  winds  being  the  plural  of  "jabbat 

in  the  Koran  mts  are  mentioned  in 

connection  with  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to 

explore  I  he  land  of  Canaan.      According   to  Mas  in  I  i 

the  giants  wen-  of  i he  Aiualekiie  race.  The  Arabian 
writers  speak    particularly   of    I  j  (Og)  ibn    I'nk 


(Og   with    the    Neck  .  for   the   reason    that    when  he 
went  out  to  fight  Moses  la   ton  tntain  and 

put  it  on  his  head  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it 
upon  the  Israelites  ami  crushing  them;  hut  God 
sent  a  bird  that  bored  a  hole  in  the  mountain,  w  hieh 
i  hereupon  fell  on  Og's  neck.  According  to  Moslem 
is.  in  the  eyes  of  the  giants  the  twelve  spies 
appeared  as  small  as  ants  (comp.  "grasshoppers," 
Niiin 

'flu  Arabs  call  Jericho  "the  city  of  giants,"  bul 

their  traditions  do  not  agree  as  to  which  leader  of  the 

ainsl  tin-  giants.     Ao  ording  to  Mm 

'Abbas,  Moses  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  land 
of  the  giants  was  conquered  by  Joshua;  but  Mo 
hammed  ibn  Ishak  writes  thai  M..ses  himself  fought 
the  giants  at  Jericho.  Those  win.  survived  were 
led  by  a  certain  Ifrikish  ibn  Kais  i>>  Africa,  and. 
having  killed  the  king  ol  that  country,  sett  led  tin  re 
The  Berbers  are  their  descendants 
linn  una;  v en i  :  Tabari,  I  ml.  bj  Zoten- 

ed.   B.  ill    Meynard,  I.  hi;  iim  al-Athlr, 

ALTa'rfkh  al-Kamil,  i.  .-'.  78,  inn,..   1884;    Hughes,  Die 

tfonai  u  "'  hlmn,  s.v. 
i    o.  ii.  M    Sei 

GIAT.     Si  i    li.s  (in  vv\  vi 

GIBBOR,  JTJDAH  BEN  ELIJAH  BEN 
JOSEPH  :  Karaite  scholar;  flourished  at  ( .  instant  i- 
nopli  between  1500  and  1540.  His  main  work, 
which  was  highly  esteemed  bv  the  Karaite  scholars, 
was  a  poem  entitled  "Minhat  Yebudah";  it  eon 
sisied  oi  i  612  v  ii'ses  ending  in  c*"t.  containing  all  the 
Biblicalcommandmentsandwritteninthestyleof  the 

rabbinical  a/harot.      It    was  inserted  in  t  he  Karaite 

ritual  (Venice,  1529;  Chufut  Kale,  1734,  1805;  Eupa- 

t  ■  ilia.  1836),  and  was  coin  men  ted  upon  bv    Eliezerben 

Judah  (••  Bezir  Eliezcr  "  i,  Elijah  Yerushalmi  ("Zeror 
ha  Mor"!  Judah  Troki  ("Kibbuz  Yehudah  "),  and 

Isaac Simhah  l.u/ki  i"  lie  ei  Yi/.hak  ").      In  this  poem 

Gibbor  pays  a  tribute  of  respeel  t"  Mail lides. 

Gibbor  also  wrote  the  following  works,  which 
are  no  longer  extant,  but  are  mentioned  by  Simhah 
l.u/ki.  namely:  "llilkol  Shehitah."  Karaite  laws 
erning  the  slaughtering  of  animals;  "Sefer 
Mo'adim,"  on  i  he  feasts  of  Rosh  ha  Shanah,  Sukkot, 
ami  I'uiiiu.  "Mo'ed  Katun."  a  theological  treatise 
in  six  volumes  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Law,  metaphysics,  the  elements  of  the  speculative 

Cabala,  etc 

Bibliography;  ttossl,  In  - Steinscl ider.  Cat. 

Bodl.  lei.   i  losl    '"."it.  iiis  Judcnthuma  und  Seiner 

Sekten,  11. 869 ;  FOrst,  Ocsch.  da  Kar(t<  rtums,  111.8 

i.  1    Br. 

GIBEAH  i "hill" i  lie  name  ol  several  cities 
situated  on  hills.  The  difficult}  of  keeping  these 
distinct  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  sometimes 
"Qeba"  is  used  for  "Gibeah, "and  vice  versa  (see 
In  -ii'  pa  agi  liovi  i  ?er,  [sa.  \  29  "<  leba  " 
is  distinguished  from  the  "Gibeah  of  Saul,"  which 

must     have     been    near    Kainah,    according    lo    Jo- 

si  pi, us  i"  Am        v     2    .'  s     "|;    J"  v    2    §  t),  il  was 

situated  about  thirty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  I 

is  by  most  scholars  rightly  identified  w  ith  Tulail  al- 
Ful,  This  agrees  with  Josh  xviii  24,  28,  which 
enumerates  both  Geba("Gaba")  and  Gibeah  ("Gibe- 
aih'i  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin,  In  the  fol 
lowing  passages  "Gibeah"  may  with  certainty  be 
identified  with  the  present  Jeba'    Judges  \\ 


Gibeon 
Gideon 
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I  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xi\ .  5.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  thai 
thr  references  in  1  Kings  xv.  22;  II  Kings  xxiii.  8; 

II  (  limn.  wi.  ('>;  Zech.  xiv.  in  an-  to  Geba.    Doubl 
less  tin-  same  city  is  also  referred  to  under  the  name 
"Gibeah  "  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  15;  xiv.  2.  Hi;  ami  perhaps 
in  xiii.  2. 

111.'   Gibeah  which  is  identical  with  Tulail  al 

Fill  is  met  with  as  Saul's  Gibeah  in  I  Sam.  x.  26,  xi. 
4.  xv.  34.  xxii.  (i,  ami  as  Benjamin's  Gibeah  in 
Judges  xix.  12-16,  xx.  4  etseq.,  and  in  Hosea  v.  8,  iv 
9.  x.  9.  Geba  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  (Judges 
xx.  10);  here  again  Gibeah  (Tulail  al-Fuli  may  be 
intended;  whereas  its  identification  with  the  ••hill 
["gibeah"]  of  God,"  I  Sam.  x.  5  (with  which  the 
Geba  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  3  must  coincide),  is  very  doubt- 
ful (comp.  Budde's  commentary  ad  loc.).  Several 
passages  in  which  one  or  the  other  name  occurs 
an-  also   doubtful,   viz..  "Geba"   in  Josh.   xxi.   IT; 

I  Chron.  vi.  45,  viii.  0;  Ezra  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30,  xi. 
31,  xii.  29,  and  "Gibeah"  in  II  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  I 
Chron.  xi.  31,  xii.  3;  II  Chron.  xiii.  2.  In  some 
passages  "Gibeah"  or  "Geba"  occurs  incorrectly 
for  ••Gibeon."  e.g..  Judges  xx.  31;  II  Sam.  v.  25, 
xxi.  6. 

E.  g.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

GIBEON  AND  GIBEONITES  :  Gibeon  was  one 
of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hivites,  reckoned  in  Josh. 
xviii.  25  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin.  That  it  was 
not,  however,  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  Israel- 
ites until  a  late  period  is  shown  by  Josh.  ix.  ami 

II  Sam.  xxi.  1  <  t  .inj.  In  Josh.  x.  12  mention  is  made 
of  a  battle  there.  The  right  between  the  soldiers  of 
Joaband  those  of  Aimer  took  place  beside  "the  pool 
of  Gibeon  "  (II  Sam.  ii.  12  it  seq.  :  comp.  Jer.  xii.  12). 
Near  it  David  conquered  the  Philistines  (II  Sam. 
v.  25  |  read"  Gibeon"  for  "Geba"];  1  Chron.  xiv.  16; 
Isa.  xxviii.  21);  and  here  Amasa  was  killed  (II  Sam. 
\v  8  etseq.).  There  was  a  "great  high  place"  in 
Gibeon  (I  Kings  iii.  4;  according  to  I  Chron.  xvi. 
39.  "the  tabernacle").  Hananiah  came  from  thi£ 
city  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).  In  post-exilic  times  Gibeon 
belonged  to  Judea  (Neh.  vi.  7).  Its  site,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  forty  I"  Ant."  vii.  11,  §  7) 
or  fifty  ("Ii.  J."  ii.  19,  §  1)  furlongs  distant  from 

Jerusalem,  is  now  supposed  to  i ccupied  by  Al 

,Iilp.  a  village  on  a  slight  elevation  in  a  fruitful 
region  about  six  miles  north  of  thai  city. 

The  men  of  Gibeon  alter  the  fall  of  Jericho  were 
said  to  lie  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Israelites, 

and  accordingly  sent  to  Joshua  envoys  covered  with 
du    I    and  with   other  signs   of   Inning  made  a   long 

journey  before  reaching  the  Israelite  camp.  Joshua 
granted  them  an  alliance,  and  a  covenant  wasdraw  n 
up  in  tore  ii  was  found  out  that  they  resided  in  the 

immediate  neighborh 1.     Although  the  covenant 

was  kept,  they  were  punished  by  being  made"  hewers 

of  W I  and  draw  ers  of  water  tor  the  whole  congre- 
gation "  (Josh,  iv  :i  27)  According  to  the  Rabbis, 
the  Nethinim  were  descendants  of  these   (Jil nites 

i  "I'll  79a;  Num.  I!  §  8)  This,  however,  does  nol 
agree  \\iih  the  statement  in  II  Sam.  xxii.  19.  where 
Da  vi.  I  permits  the  Gibeonites  to  revenge  themselves 
on  Saul's  children  for  injuries  stated  to  have  been 
done  to  them  by  Saul.  The  men  of  Gibeon,  with 
Melatiab  the  Gibeonite  at  their  head,  repaired  a 
piece  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  near  the  old  gate  on 


the  west  side  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  7).  while  the 
Nethinim  dwelt  at  Ophel  on  the  easl  side  (ib.  26). 

e.  G.  n.  F.  Bu.— J. 

GIBRALTAR:  British  possession,  south  of 
Spain,  .lews  appear  to  have  settled  there  shortly 
alter  the  British  took  possession  of  the  fortress  in  1704, 
and  the  synagogue  Etz  Hayyim  in  Market  Lane  was 
founded  in  1760,  while  that  in  Engineer  Lane,  entitled 
"Shaarha-Sharaayim"  after  the  similar  institutions  in 
Amsterdam  and  Loudon,  was  dedicated  in  1768.  A 
third  synagogue,  Nefuzot  Yehuda,  was  founded  in 
1 790,  and  a  fourth,  the  Bet  Joseph  synagogue,  in  1890. 
Gibraltar  formed  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  Maranos  of 
the  Peninsula;  e\  en  as  early  as  1473  a  proposal  was 
made  to  hand  it  over  to  them  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  vii. 
236).  Thus  Moses  de  Paz  took  ship  I  here  in 
1T77  on  his  way  to  England  (Picciotto,  "Sketches 
of  Anglo-Jewish  History,"  p.  179).  A  community 
grew  u])  then-  which  contributed  considerably  to 
the  growth  of  trade  between  Gibraltar  and  Morocco 
and  between  Gibraltar  and  England.  At  times 
.lews  of  Gibraltar  venturing  on  Spanish  soil  were 
seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  forced  to  "recant" 
(see  Jacobs'  "Sources  of  Spanish-Jewish  History." 
No.  97).  After  the  famous  siege  of  1779-S3  the 
community  still  further  increased,  and  the  third  syna 
gogue  was  built  in  Bombhouse  Lane.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Jews  of  Gibraltar 
had  often  to  ransom  coreligionists  who  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  1*7*  there 
were  1,533  Jewish  inhabitants  in  Gibraltar.  More 
recently  they  have  afforded  shelter  to  many  Russian 
and  Rumanian  Jews,  and  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  has  been  set  down  at  as 
much  as  9,400,  of  which  7. Odd  are  native  Sephardim 
and  2,400  Ashkenazic  immigrants.  The  town  proper 
shelters  only  about  3,000.  The  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, which  maintains  6  hebras,  2  day-schools. 
and  1  night-school  with  an  attendance  of  177  pu- 
pils, are  administered  by  a  managing  board  of  rive 
members  with  a  chief  rabbi  at  its  head.  The  mem- 
bers enjoy  a  certain  prosperity , the  Sephardim  form 
ing  a  majority  in  the  town  council.  The  best-know  n 
families  of  Gibraltar  are  the  Benoliels,  Elmalehs,  and 
Abudarhams.  See  also  Don  Aaron  CARDOZA.  Joseph 
Elmaleh  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  ritual 
slaughter,  one  of  which,  "Dat  Yehudit,"  was  trans- 
lated  into  Spanish.  Other  authors  were  Abraham 
Benatar  and  Emanuel  del  Mar,  who  in  ls43  pro 
duced  a  Ladino  newspaper,  "Cronica  Israeli tica." 

Bibliography:  Harris,  Jewish   Tear  Book,  5663,  p.  171  :  A. 
Perl,  Id  lln-Zrfirah,  ls,ss.  \o.  U;  Maximilian  I  Emperor  nf 

Mexic ifusMeinem  Leben,  ii.  UO.v.49-62;  Gratz, Oesch. 

3d  eil.,  viii.  836;  Colonial  Reports,  No.  :.'7ii  (1898),  p.  19; 

All,/.    /.i,l.   des  .luil.  sept.  in.   is;s;  Report   Anglo-Jew. 
ASSOC.  1N77. 

J. 

GIDEON.— Biblical  Data  :  Son  of  Joash  the 
Abiezrite;  also  called  "Jerubbaal"  (Judges  vi.  32; 
"Jerubbesheth  "  in  II  Sam.  xi.  21);  one  of  the  prom 

incut  judges  of  Israel.  His  story  is  told  in  .Indues 
vi.-viii.  Midianitesand  other  Bedouin  peoples  harry 
Israel  lor  seven  years,  this  hitter  experience  being  a 

providentially  appointed  punishment  of  thedescend- 
antsof  those  whom  Yitwn  had  freed  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  but  who  did  not  barken  unto  His  voice  (see 
the  speech  of  the   prophet    in   vi.   8-10).      At  every 
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harvest  time   tli  ads  upon  the  land  in 

swarms,  like  voracious  locusts,  and  strips  it   bare. 
While  "  beating  oul  wheat  in  the  wine-press"  Gideon 
is  summoned  by  Yiiwh's  messenger,  sitting  under 
the  holy  tree  in  Ophrah,  his  father's  possi  ssion,  to 
[srael   (vi    n  24).     He  doubts  Yiiwu's  solici- 
tude for  [srael  and  himself,  in  view  of  the  facl  that 
"his  family  is  the] resl  in  Manasseh  "  and  be  him- 
self is  its  most  insignificant  member.     Bui  bisdis 
inclination  is  overcome  al  seeing  the  fire  consume 
the  food  be  has  prepared  for  his  <lh  ine  visitor,  n  bo 
after  giving  this  sign  vanishes  from  sight.     Gid 
reassured  by  Yu\\  a  thai  lie  will  not  die  as  ac< 
quence  of   seeing  His  mi  thai   is.   Ynwn 


Jordan  and  encamp  in  the  Great  Plain.  Tin- spirit 
oi  Fhwii  new  fills  Gideon;  be  rouses  his  clan  Abie 
zer,  then  the  tribe  Manasseh  and  finally  the  tribes 
-I    A-li.i     Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,   to  march  out  to 

i  the  invaders.     Gideon  asks  a  sign  that  Ynw  n 

will  give  him  the  victory.     A.  fleece  exposed  al  night 

on  the  thrashing-fl •  is  drenched   with  dew,  the 

ground  around  remaining  dry.  The  test  is  repeated 
with  reversed  conditions  (vi.  33  10).  Gideon  with 
32,000  men  pitches  bis  camp  al  the  well  of  Harod. 
Lest  the  victory  be  claimed  by  the  people  as  due  to 
their  strength,  Gideon  sends  back  all  those  that  an 
timorous.  Ten  thousand  remain,  from  whom  :!00 
an-  finally  selected,  onlj   those  thai  lap  the  water 


Interior  of  the  Syna 11    li  Gibraltar. 

,  Philadelphia.) 


Himself)  face  to  face,  builds  an  altar  (which  was  still 
standing  al  the  time  the  narrative  was  writ ten «.  and 

Dames  it  "Jehovah  shalom  '  (God  is  well  dis| 1 

The  very  nighl  after  this  theophany,  Gideon  is 
called  by  Ynwn  to  destroy  Baal's  altar,  belot 
to  his  father,  and  the  A-111  1:  mi  standing  beside  it. 
and  to  build  instead  an  altar  to  Yhvi  11  and  dedicate 
it  by  an  offei  ing  of  a  bullock.    He  obeys  the  divine 

mand,     His  fellow  townsmen,  discovering   the 

destruction,  demand  bis  death;  but  his  tat  her,  Joaeb, 
with  line  irony  persuades  them  to  leave  the  oul 
to  be  avenged  bj  Baal,     As  Baal  is  expected  to  con- 
tend with  him,  Gideon  i-  named  "Jerubbaal"  (vi 
25  32       Tin    Midianitcs  and  their  allies  cross  the 


with   their    tongues,    "a^  a    dog    lappeth,"   being 

chosen.     These  lie  provides  with  f 1  and  the  horns 

of  the  others.  Thereupon  reconnoitering  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  in  the  vallej  beneath,  accompanied  by 
Thiirah,  his  "  hoy."  be  overhears  a  Midianite  telling 
an  ominous  dream  of  a  "cake  of  barley  bread  "  inli- 
ne' through  the  camp  and  striking  and  overturning  a 
lent  The  Midianite  s  1  omrade  explains  the  dream 
to  referto  the  sword  of  Gideon,  into  whose  bands 
God  has  delivered  the  hosl  of  Midian  (vii  1  15) 
Gidi  on,    returning,   calls  upon    his   800  mi  n    and 

divides  llniii   into  line.'  parties,  each    man    carrying 
a   horn,  ami   a  jar  with    a  torch    inside.      Each   is   to 

do  as  Gideon  does:  when  be  Mows  a  blast,  they  also 
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shall  blow.  At  the  i»  ginning  of  the  middle  watch 
"M  creeps  upoD  the  camp  following  his  exam- 
ple, his  men  blow  their  horns,  smash  their  jars, 
brandish  their  torches,  and  crj  :  "The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  "  (vii.  L5-20).  The  Midianites, 
panic-stricken,  mistake  friend  for  foe  in  the  dark 
ness,  and  flee  for  safety,  Naphtali  and  Manasseh 
pursuing  them.  Ephraim  is  rapidly  summoned  to 
intercept  Midian's  flight  at  the  Jordan.  Two  chiefs. 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  are  captured  and  put  to  death,  and 

their  heads  brought  to  Gid i  (vii.  ','1-26). 

The  Ephraimites  quarrel  with  Gideon  (viii.  1-:!). 
After  allaying  their  anger  by  a  well-turned  compli- 
ment, he  takes  up  the  pursuit  of  Midian  across  the 
Jordan.  Refused  food  by  the  men  of  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  he  presses  on,  threatening  vengeance  (.viii. 
4-:ii.  Surprising  the  camp  of  Midian.  he  makes 
two  kings  prisoners  (viii.  10-12).  Retracing  his  steps, 
he  takes  vengeanc i  the  elders  and  men  of  Suc- 
coth, and  destroys  Penuel,  slaying  its  inhabitants. 
Zebah  and  Zalinunna.  the  captured  kings,  he  then 
puts  to  death  to  avenge  bis  brothers,  slain  by  them 
in  a  foray  (viii.  18-21).  He  declines  the  kingdom 
which  is  offered  him,  and  makes  an  Epfiod  out  of 
the  rings  of  the  fallen  Midianites.  which  ephod  he 
sets  up  at  Ophrah  (viii.  21-27). 

Gideon  had  seventy  sons.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  and  was  buried  in  Ophrah,  in  the  burial  place 
of  his  father  (viii.  28-32) 

— Critical  View:  The  critical  school  declaresthe 
story  of  Gideon  to  be  a  composite  narrative,  mainly 
drawn  from  three  sources:   the  Jahvist  (J),  the  Elo- 
hist  (E),  and  the  Deuteronomic  (D)  writers.     In  the 
portion   credited  to  E  there  is  recognized  by  the 
critics  an  additional  stratum,  which  they  denominate 
"I!   ".   Besides,  later  interpolations  and  editorial  com- 
ments have  been  pointed  out.     Behind  these  various 
elements,  and  molded  according  to  different  view 
points  and  intentions,  lie  popular  traditions  concern- 
ing historical  facts  and  explanations  of  names  once 
of  an  altogether  different  value,  but  now  adapted  to 
a  later  religious  consciousness.     The  account  of  Gid- 
eon's war  against,  Midian  is  a  reflection  of  the  strug- 
gleof  his  own  clan  or  tribe  with  the  hostile  Bedouins 
across  the  Jordan  for  the  possession  of  the  territory, 
mixed  with  reminiscences  of  tribal  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  Ephraim;   while  the  interpretation   of   the 
name  of  the  hero,  and  the  endeavor  to  connect  Yiiwn 
with   the   shrine  at  Ophrah,   indicate   the  religious 
atmosphere  of  a  later  (prophetic) age.     "Jerubbaal  " 
is  a  theophorous  name  in  which   "Baal"  originally 
and  without  scruple,  was  the  sj  nonym  of  -  Yhwh," 
its  meaning   being    "Ba'al    contends"  or    "Ba'al 
founds"       ?jnn\  from  mr    The  story  (Judges  vi 
39-32)  belongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  similar  "histor- 
ical "  explanations  of  names  expressive  of  a  former 
religious  view,  cither  naively  provoked  by  the  no 
longer  intelligible  designation,  or  purposely  framed 
to  give  the  old  name  a  bearing  which  would  not  be 
offensive  to  the  later  and  more  rigorous  develop 
incut  of  the  religion  of  Vuwu.a  purpose  clcarlyap 
parent  in  the  change  of  such   names  as  "  Ishbaal  " 
and    "Jerubbaal"   into  "Ishbosheth"  and  "Jerub- 
besbeth'ill  Sam    \i   21)      \v],ji,.  p  is  exceedingly 
difficult    to    separate  in  all   particulars  the  various 
components  of  the  three  main  sources,  the  composite 


nature  of  the  Gideon  narrative  is  apparent  not  so 
much,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some,  from  the  use  of 
the  two  names  "Gideon"  (an  appellative  meaning 
"hewer")  and  "Jerubbaal"  as  from  the  remarkable 
n  pi  titions  in  the  narrative.  The  incidents  repeated 
or  varied  are  as  follows: 

The  summons  of  Gideon  and  the  sign  of  his  appointment 
(Judges  vi.  U.-&  and  vi.  33  38,39-40;  comp.  also  vii.  1  15), 

Gideon's  offering  (i  i.  20 and  vi.  85). 

The  erection  of  the  altar  ivi.  23  against  vi.  86;  comp.  viii.  T,  ■. 
in  the  first  passage  he  fears  lest  he  die.  having  seen  Yiiu  n  ;  In 
the  second  he  shows  fear  of  the  people  an. I  their  "contend- 
ing" Baal) 

Ephraim's  jealous;  1 1  lii.  1-3)  against  that  of  the  men  of  Buc- 
cotn  and  Penuel  >viii.  t-10). 

The  captive  chiefs  Oreb  ami  Zeeb  (vii.  25,  viii.  3)  and  their 
fate  as  against  that  of  the  captured  kings  Zalinunna  and  Zebah 
(viii.  7-12,  18-20). 

The  offering  of  the  crown  to  Gideon  (viii.  22  et  eeq  i  con- 
trasted with  his  uneventful  return  "to  his  house  "'  (viii.  29), 

Clearly  to  the  editor  belongs  the  introduction  vi. 
1,  6b;  it  gives  the  usual  pragmatic  explanation  of 
Israel's  suffering  as  appointed  for  a  punishment  for 
their  doing  "evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord";  while 
in  vi.  2-6a  the  Deuteronomic  phraseology  is  ap- 
parent. 

To  the  oldest  narrative  (J)  arc  assigned:  Judges 
viii.  4-10a,  11-21.  24-27a,  29-32.  Gideon,  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother-, 
(viii.  18),  attacks  and  pursues  with  300  men  of  his 
own  clan  Abiezer  the  Midianite  chiefs  Zebah  and 
Zalinunna.  and  slays  them,  after  having  punished 
the  Israelitish  subclans  Succoth  and 
The  Penuel.     He  makes  from  the  booty  an 

Sources,  idol  ("ephod").  in  consequence  of 
which  his  city  (Ophrah)  becomes  Un- 
seat of  an  oracle,  and  he  is  enabled  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  rich  chief  with  a  large  harem,  enjoying  al- 
most royal  honors.  The  somewhat  later  narrative 
(E)comprises:  vi.  11-24  (possibly  25-32,  which,  how- 
ever, more  probably  belongs  to  E2),  33,  34,  36-40; 
vii.  1  (2-8,  E2),  9-11,  13-22,  25a;  viii.  1-3  (22  et  ieq  . 
E-).  It  regards  the  struggle  as  concerning  all  the 
northern  tribes.  Gideon  is  commissioned  by  Yiiwn. 
It  utilizes  old  traditions  somewhat  different  from 
thoseof  J  (compare  the  names  of  thechiefsin  vii.  35), 
Its  religious  point  of  view  is  one  of  antipathy  to 
idolatry  (vi.  25  etseq.),  and  Gideon  is  a  fighter  for 
Yhwh(=  "Jerubbaal  ";  compare  the  battle-cry.  vii. 
18;  viii.  22,  E').  The  Deuteronomic  editor  in  \  i.  ::-:;::. 
vii.  12.  viii.  10  adds  to  the  Midianites  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  other  eastern  enemies,  and  in  vi.  7-10,  viii. 
27b—28,  33.  34  emphasizes  the  religious  element. 

Gideon's  victory  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  ix.  3,  x.  26 
("Oreb"  here  is  a  lock  [or  idol]),  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
12  (A.  V.  11),  where  the  four  chiefs  are  quoted, 
showing  that  at  the  time  when  the  psalm  was  writ- 
ten the  story  must  have  been  known  in  its  present 
Biblical  form. 

Bibliography:  studer,  Dos  Blunder  R«chfer,1835;  theeom- 

nianes  mi  ./ »././.  «■  by  Bertheau,  Moore.  Budde,  and  No- 

wack;  the  histories  ol  Israel  by  Stade,  Kittel,  and  otl 
the  Introductions  by  KSnig,  Wildeboer,  Cornill,  Driver,  and 
Itau.lissin;  Winckler,  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  I.  4:.' 
el  sea.;  Wellhausen.  in.  Composition  des  Hexateuelu 
dor  Historischen  Bilctier  dee  All,  it  Testaments;  Kuenen, 
HistOTisch-Kritisct)  Onderzoek  naar  het  OntMaan  en  de 
i  i  i  tameUng  ran  d<  ;;... /.,  n  dee  Oudi  n  Vi  rbonds,  rol.  U. 

E.  G.   II 
GIDEON,  SAMSON  :    English  financier;  born 

in  London  1090;  died  1762       He  was  a  son  of  Row- 
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land  Gideon  (died  1720),  a  West  Indian  merchant, 
who  changed  his  nam.'  from  the  Portuguese  "Abu- 
diente  "  on  settling  in  England  and  became  a  free- 
man of  the  citj  oi  London  and  a  member  of  the 
Papi  Company    Feb     17,    [69"i     Samson 

Gideon  began  business  in  l  T-.'i)  with  a  capital  ol 
£1,500,  which  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1729  hi 
was  admitted  a  sworn  broker  with  a  capital  oi  £25 
HDD,  invested  chiefly  in  landed  i  states.  His  fortune 
continued  to  increase  so  that  in  IT  in  la-  ha.  1  become 
"the  great  oracle  and  leader  of  Jonathan's  Coffee 
Eouse  in  Exchange  All.  \  So  prudently  were  his 
speculations  conducted  that  he  seldom  suffered 
losses 

In  the  disastrous  period  which  followed  the  South 
s.a  Bubble  (1720),  Gideon  had  gained  the  public 
admiration  by  the  calmness  with  which  he  ignored 
the  gambling  mania  that  almost  brought  ruin  upon 
the  country,  and  by  his  services  to  the  prime  minis 
ter  iii  restoring  the  public  credit.  Similarly,  during 
the  panic  ensuing  when  the  Pretender  advanced  to 

1 don   in   1745,  and   investors  -..1.1  stock  at  an\ 

price,  Sams. hi   Gideon  continued   to  buy  g I  sei  U 

rities,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  fortune 
doubled  by  the  operation.  From  1742  he  was  con 
suited  l>y  the  English  government,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered loans  during  the  Spanish  and  French  hostilities 
of  1742-44.  In  1745  he  raised  a  loan  of  £1,700,000, 
and  in  1749  carried  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  reduction  of  its  interest.  He 
is  said  to  have  raised  in  the  folloVi  ing  year  a  million 
three  per  cental  par;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  war  (1756)  be  paid  a  bounty  from  his 
.•stales  for  recruiting  the  army.  In  1758 and  1709, 
t lie  great  years  of  the  war,  lie  was  almost  wholly 
relied  upon  to  raise  loans  lor  the  government. 

The  greal  Object  Of  Gideon's  life  was  to  found  a 

landed  family,  which  was  almost  impossible  to  ar 
com  pi  ish  asa  Jew.  Accordingly  in  1754  he  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  Sephardic  congregation,  and 

from   that    time  reared   his  children  in  the  Christian 

faith.     Through  his  influence  with  Sir  Robert  Hal 

pole  he  was  al  ile  to  obtain  a  special  act  of  Parliament 

sanctioning  tic  purchase  of  an  estate  he  coveted; 
and  in  1759  a  haronctcy  was  conferred  upon  his  son 
Samson,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  being  educated  at 
Eton 

Gideon  was  a  man  of  remarkable  amiability  and 
■.  niality.  " of  strong  natural  understanding  and  of 

some  fun  and   humor."      He  collected  pictures  with 

great  care,  having  acquired  man]  of  those  belonging 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole;  these  are  mra  at  Bedwell 
Park,  Hertfordshire,  England  lie  laid  liberal 
vie  ws,  making  an  annual  donation  to  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergj  and  bequeathing  £2,000  as  a  legacy  to  that 
body  and  £1,000  to  the  London  Hospital,  He  died  in 
the  Jewish  faith,  leaving  £580,000,  £1,000  of  which 
was  left  to  the  Bevis  Marks  synagogue  on  condition 
that  he  he  interred  in  the  Jewish  cemet<  rj      ft  was 

found  that  he  had  throughout  his  life  paid  his  s\  na 

te  subscriptions  under  the  title"  AlmoniPeloni." 
In  1766  his  son  Samson  married  the  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  assumed  the 
name  of  Eardley  in  July,  1789,  and  in  Oct.,  1789,  was 
created  Lord  Eardley  in  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
peerage  became  extini  t  at  his  death  in  1824,  his  two 


suns.  Samson  Eardley  and  Colonel  Eardley  of  the 

rds,  having  died   before   him.     His  daughters 

had  married  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Sir  Culling  Smith, 
and  J.  \V.  child,  is.  among  whom  his  estates  wen 
divided. 

ooraphy:  Francis,  Chi In  StocJi  Exchange, 

pp.  88-90;  Ntctiols,  Literal-)/    i lores,  lx.  642;  Idem,  I  litis- 

tratioiis,  rt.    :::  884;   Jew.    World,    Feb.,   1878;    Picclotto, 
Sketch*   o)   Inglo-JewishUi  s  84/84, 113,  London, 

)  uuna  1  ra<  i,  June,  1899;  I ...  Biography. 

•I.  G.    I,. 

GIER-EAGLE.    See  Vulture. 

GIFTS.— Biblical  Data:    The   interchange  of 
was  a  custom  common  among  the  early  Israel 

ites  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  as  well  as  at 

all  family  celebrations.  The  subordinate  gave  pres- 
ents I.,  his  superior  "to  smooth  his  face"  and  to 
make  him  gracious  (I's.  xlv.  13  [A.  V.  12]).  Gifts 
were  also  given  to  appease  anger  (Prov.  xxi.  Mi,  to 
procure  admission  to  the  palaces  of  nobles  (ib.  xviii. 
16),  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  (ib. 
xix.  6).  One  did  not  come  before  God  (Ex.  \.\iii.  15), 
a  prophet  il  Sam.  ix.  7;  1  Kingsxiv.  8;  II  Bangs 
viii  il),  or  a  king  (I  Kings  x.  1 0 >  with  empty  hands, 
still,  the  proverb  "11.-  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live" 
(Prov.  xv.  27)  was  considered  of  great  weight  and 
was  often  quoted  by  later  authorities. 

Gifts  were  frequently  offered  as  tribute  by  a  con- 
quered people  to  its  conqueror  (Judges  iii.  15; 
II  Sam.  viii.  2,  li;  I  Kings  v.  1;  II  Kings  xvii.8; 
IlChron.  xvii.  11.  x.wi.  8,  xxxii.  23);  hence  the  ex- 
pression "to  bring  presents"  often  means  to  offer 
submission  ( Isa.  xviii.  T;   Ps.  Ixviii.  80).     Jacob  sent 

presents  to  Esau  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  his  anger 
(( ii  n  xxxii.  14).  Neglect  to  send  gifts  to  kings  by 
way  of  homage  on  the  da}  of  their  ascension  to  the 

throne  was  considered  an  insult  (I  Sam.  x.  27). 
CingS  sent   presents   to  each  other  at  the  conclusion 

"I  a  treaty  (I  Kings  xv.  18).     They  also  frequently 

distributed  gifts,  cither  indiscriminately  among  their 
subjects  (II  Sam.  vi.   1!)),  or   to    favorites   Mien.  xli. 

■12;  II  Sam.  xi.  8),  or  to  officers  in  recognition  of  their 

services  (Esth.  viii.  2). 

Gifts  played  an  important  part  in  marriage  cere- 
monies. Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  gave 
presents  to  liebekah.  the  bride  he  chose  for  Ids  mas- 
lii's  sun  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  58).  Solomon  on  marry- 
ing Pharaoh's  daughter  received  some  valuable  gifts 

i h.r  father  (I  Kings  ix.  Hi;  comp.  Judges  i.  14). 

In    addition    to   the    ll.nuiv  ("  nioliar"),  the   groom 
gave  presents  ("mattan")  to  his  bride-elect  (Gen 
xxxiv.   12).      The  custom  for  guests  invited  to  the 
wedding  to  pn   ent   the  newly  married  couple  with 

some    gift    extends    t .  ,  I  lie  pi ,  s,  t,  i    day.       Aniongtlic 

Polish  Jews  such  gifts  are  called  "dro  ho  geschenk" 

.  pi.-  .oi  -  i..  i  the  sermon)  because  they  are  presented 
s i  after  the  groom  delivers  the  lecture  which  he 

has  prepared  for  I  h easion. 

In  Ex.  xxiii.  8  and  in  Dent.  xvi.  19  it  is  forbidden 
to  1 1 Hi  r  gifts  as  bribes  (" shobad  ")  to  administrators 

of  justice.  Such  gills  "blind  the  cms  of  the  wise" 
and    pervert    the    words    of     the    righteous   (EcclUS. 

[Siracb]  \\.  29;  comp  Bribi  ry)  It  is  also  for 
bidden  to  bring  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  the 

hire    given    to    a     hall.. I    C'.liian  ";     Dent,     wiii      111 

|  \  V  18];  Na.  wiii.  17.  18;  Ezek.  xvi.  81,  84; 
I  losea  i\.  I  ;   Mi<  ah  i    7). 
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In  the  simple  agricultural  state  it  was  natural  that 
gifts  should  consist  of  grain,  fruit,  or  cattle  (Gen. 
iv.  8,  4;  x ii.  16;  xxxii.  L5,  16;  \liii.  11;  I  Sam.  xxv. 
18);  but  money  (I  Sam.  ix.  8;  II  Sam.  xviii.  11; 
Job  xlii.  11;  comp.  Malt.  ii.  11),  ornaments  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  53),  robes  (Gen.  xli.  42,  xlv.  22;  II  Kings 
v.  22),  furniture  and  utensils  (II  Sain.  xvii.  28), 
armor  (1  Kings  x.  25),  and  other  costly  articles 
wire  also  given.  These  presents  were  usually  con- 
veyed either  by  servants  (Gen.  xxxii.  17)  or  on  the 
barks  of  beasts  of  burden  (II  Kings  viii.  9). 

Bibliography:  Hamburger.fi.  Ii.  T.  s.V.  Oeschenk;  Smith, 
Diet.   Bible;   Hastings,   Diet.    Bible;    HcCurdy,    History, 

I'mplncii.  ami  the  Monuments,  ii.  211,  New  York,  1SU4. 

E.  G.   II.  .1.    II.    G. 

— In  Rabbinical  Law:  Property  voluntarily 
conveyed  or  transferred  without  compensating  con- 
sideration. Any  person  has  the  right  to  give  away 
part  or  all  of  his  possessions,  as  he  may  desire.  Tie- 
law  governing  the  acquisition  of  gifts  considers  (1) 
whether  the  donor  is  in  good  health  (N,_Q  njJTO),  or 
(2)  whether  the  donor  is  in  ill  health  (jnOT3L"mjTO). 
ami  varies  accordingly. 

1.  The  gift  of  a  healthy  person  is  valid  only  when 
the  following  conditions  have  been  complied  with: 
(</)  The  donor  must  be  an  intelligent,  responsible 
being.  An  idiot  can  make  no  gifts.  A  minor,  even 
though  possessed  of  intelligence,  and  a  deaf-mute 
ran  give  away  only  movable  property  (Git.  ."ilia; 
Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Mekirah,  xxix.  1  ,t  seq.  ;  Caro, 
Shulhan  Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  22."),  1  et  seq.). 
A  minor  who  shows  no  signs  of  intelligence,  and 
an  idiot  can  not  acquire  gilts.  But  a  minor  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  discrimination,  and  a  dial' 
mute  may  be  made  recipients  of  gifts  (Git.  05a; 
Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Zekiyyah,  iv.  6,  7;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  243,  14-17). 

(*)  While  a  sale  transacted  under  duress  is  valid, 
since  it  is  presumed  that  at  the  acceptance  of  the 
money  the  siller  becomes  reconciled,  in  the  case  of  a" 
gift  made  through  compulsion  where  this  argument 
does  not  exist,  the  donor  may  afterward  retract,  if 
lie  has  previously  protested  before  witnesses,  or  if  it 
is  generally  known  that  the  gift  was 

Validity      made   under  duress  (B.  B.  40b,  43b, 

of  Gifts.  47b;  Zekiyyah,  v.  4;  Mekirah,  x.  1; 
Hoshen  Mishpat.  2115,  1-7;  242,  1,  2). 
A  gift,  therefore,  must  never  be  made  in  secret,  and 
the  deed  of  gift,  drawn  up  by  the  witnesses,  must 
contain  the  phrase  "and  the  donor  told  us,  '  Sit  down 
in  the  market-places  and  in  the  open  squares  and 
write  a  bill  of  gift  openly  and  publicly  '  "  (I?.  B.  40b). 

(<•)  If  there  is  an  evident  cause1  for  the  donor's 
action,  as  when  one,  for  instance,  on  hearing  that 
his  son  has  died,  gives  away  all  his  possessions  to 
another,  he  may  retract  when  the  cause  is  re- 
moved by  the  disproval  of  the  report.  If,  how- 
ever,  he  does  not  giveaway  all  his  property,  but  re- 
tains  some   portion  of  it,  showing   thereby    that  he 

does  not  entirely  believe  the  report,  he  can  not 
retract  (B.  B.  146b;  Zekiyyah,  vi.  1;  Hoshen  Mish- 
pat, 246,  1). 

(d)  Tl bject  presented  must  be  in  existence  at 

the  time  of  the  transaction.  A  gift  of  the  future 
produce  of  a  tree  or  field,  or  of  «  li.it  a  slave  or  rattle 
may  bear,  has  no  validity  ( 15.  11   79belal.\   Mekirah. 


xxii.  1;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  209,  4).  Some  authorities 
air  of  the  opinion  that  the  thing  bestowed  miisl  be 

described  in  detail  in  the  bill  of  gift,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  field,  where  all  its  boundaries  must  be  given 
241,  4;  see  Zekiyyah,  iii.  5,  and  Maggid  Mishneh  nil 

/'«'.).      The  object  must,  be  in   the  possrssic I'   the 

donor  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  An  expected 
inheritance  can  not  be  given  away  dining  the  life 
of  the  testator  (B.  M.  16a;  Mekirah,  xxii.  5;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  211,  1 ;  00,  0).  Just  as  the  object  must  be 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  so  must 
the  donee  be  in  existence.  A  gift  to  another's  un- 
born infant  is  invalid;  one  to  his  own  child,  provi- 
ded his  wife  is  pregnant  with  it  at  the  time  the  gilt 
is  made,  is  valid  (B.  B.  141b;  Mekirah.  xxii.  10; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  210,  1). 

(<?)  The  bill  of  gift  must  be  so  worded  as  to  enable 
and  empower  the  donee  to  take  possession  of  the 
object  during  the  life  of  the  donor.  A  gift  that  can 
take  effect  only  after  the  death  of  the  donor  is  in- 
valid. If,  however,  it,  contains  the  word  DViTO 
("  from  to-day  "),  or  VUOJJD  ("  from  now  "),  then  (he 
object  itself  belongs  to  the  donee,  but  the  fruit  that 
the  object  may  yield  belongs  to  the  donor  during  his 
lifetime  (B.  B.  136a;  Zekiyyah,  xii.  13-15;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  257.  6;  258,  1,  2). 

(/)  The  gift  as  well  as  the  sale  is  valid  only  when 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  forms  of  acquisition. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  is  not  necessary  to  estab 
lish  the  gift  when  both  donor  and  donee  testify  to 
it.  A  gift  may  also  be  made  through  a  third  party, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  donee,  but  in  this 
case  the  latter  may  refuse  to  accept  it  (Git.  14a; 
Zekiyyah,  iv.  2;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  243,  1).  The  Ian 
guage  of  the  donor  in  making  a  gift  must  be  either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present  tense.  If  the  term  ]nx 
("I  shall  give  ")  be  used,  even  though  it  be  spoken 
before  witnesses,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
even  though  some  form  of  acquisition  has  been  com 
plied  with,  the  gift  is  not  valid  unless  it  contains 
also  the  word  Vt'JVD  ("from  now  on"),  which 
makes  it  immediately  effective  (Git.  40b;  Zekiyyah, 
iv.  11;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  245,  1-4). 

2.  "The  utterance  of  a  person  who  is  near  his 
death  is  considered  as  if  written  down  and  delivered." 
"  It  is  a  commendable  act  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a 
dying  person."  Therefore,  the  Rabbis  ordained  that. 
a  gift  by  a  person  who  deems  himself  in  danger  of 
death,  either  when  suffering  from  a  dangeri  >us  illness, 
or  before  going  out  on  a  sea-voyage  or  on  a  journey 
into  the  desert,  or  when  convicted  of  a  crime  which 
makes  him  liable  to  capital  punishment,  should 
be  valid  even  without  any  formality  of  acquisition, 
and  should  take  effect  soon  after  his  death.  The  only 
condition  necessary  in  such  a  case  is  thai  il  shall  be 
known  to  have  been  done  in  contemplation  of  death. 

Since  this  is  merely  an  institution  of  the  Rabbis 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  mind  of  the  ill.  the 
donor  is  allowed  to  retract  not  only  when  he  recov- 
ers from  his  illness,  but  also  during  his  illness.  A 
later  wish  or  document  always  annuls  a  former  one 
(B.  B.  151a.  152b;  Zekiyyah,  ix.  15;  Hoshen  .Mishpat, 
250,  2.  13-16).  If.  however,  the  donor  says  1'BOyD. 
the  gift  has  the  same  validity  as  that  of  a  person 
who  is  well,  if  the  necessary  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled   ill.  P..    135b;   Zekiyyah,   viii.    18;   Hoshen 
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Mishpat,  250,  '.'  1 1 j  all  caa  a  the  court  can  collect, 
immediately  after  the  donor's  death,  from  the  prop- 
erty thus  given  away  money  due  to  the  widow  by 
her  oiai  riagi  contrai  I  or  to  the  children  of  the 
widow  for  their  Busb  nance  and  all  otherdebts  thai 
fall  upon  the  property  (B  B.  1 33a;  Zekiyyah,  viii. 
B,  9;  Boshen  Mishpaf,  252,  1;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben 
ha-'Ezei    93 

3e<  Alienation  ind  Acquisition  ;  Assignmeni 
Bequest;    Derelict;    Inheritance;    Orphans; 

Willi  IW  . 

Bibliography:  Blocn,  /<•;  Vertraa  nach  Mosaisch-Tal- 
miutixchem  Recht,  pp.  87-HO,  Budapest,  1898;  Idem,  Erb- 
recht,  pp    I  0;  FTankel.  Dcr  Gerlchtliclu   Beiceis, 

pp.  868-370,  Berlin,  1846 ;  Saalscbdtz,  Dot    MosaiscJu    Recht 
Index),  Berlin,  1853;   Mlelzlner,  Legal  Maxims,  Cin- 
cinnati. 1898. 

•I    II.  G. 

GIHON  (;im):    1.   The  second  river  of  Eden, 
surrounding  the  whole  Land  of  Cush   or  Ethiopia 
(Gen.   ii.   13).     Its  identification  has  been  a  mat- 
terof  dispute  among  Biblical  exegetesand  critics. 
Josephus  ("  Ant."  i.  1.  i  3)  identifies  Gihon  w  itfa  the 
Nile,  and  the  Septuaginl  renders  "Sihor"  (the  Nile; 
Jer.  ii.  L8)  by  1>Ai>.     But  the  Midrashand  later  com- 
mentators, as  Saadiaand  Raslii,  think  Pison,  the  firsl 
riverof  Eden,  to  be  the  Nile.     The  Arabs  call  the 
Oxus  "Jaihun,"  and  it  lias  been  assumed  by  certain 
critics  to  be  the  "Gihon  "of  the  Bible.    The  facl  is  thai 
the  identification  of  Gihon  depends  on  that  of  Cush 
Unci  identifies  Cush  with  Chusistan,  and  Bouharl 
identifies  it   with  Susiana;   apparently,  therefore, 
Gihon  must  be  sought  among  Asiatic  rivers,  and  it 
maj  be  the  Oxus,  the  Orontes,  or  the  Ganges.     Bui 
the  medieval  commentators,  following  the  Septua 
gint,  considered  Cush  to  be  Ethiopia,  thus  making 
Gihon  an  African  river.     Abraham  Farissol,  speak 
ing  of  the  position  of  Eden      I     ;eret  Orhot  '01am," 
Hi.  xxx.),  identifies  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  Bpeaks 
of  Gihon  in  a  way  which  led  ins  annotator,  Thomas 
Hyde  (Ugolinus,  "Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacra 
nun."   viii.   to    think  that   he  meant    the    Ni 
Placing  Eden  in  the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the 

M i.  Fari— "1  removes  the  difficulty  presented  by 

the  facl  thai  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  in  Asia 
by  declaring  that  these  rivers,  though  taking  their 
rise  in  Africa,  actually  run  underground  till  they 
reappear  in  Assyria  I ip    Pausanias,  ii 

2.  A  fountain  near  Jerusalem  where  the  anointing 
and  proclamation  of  Solomon  .as  kin-  took  place  il 
Kings  i.  83, 38,  15)  According  to  one  passage  it  was 
■  hi  low  ground  (see  II  Chron.  \\\iii.  1 1),  but  in  an 
ntlicr  (///.  xxxii.  SO)  it  is  said  that  Hezekiah  stopped 
the  "upper  watercourse  "  of  Gihon.  This  fountain  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  outside  the  city 
i"  Ant."  vii.  l  I.  ~  ,-,i.  Robinson  i  "  Researches,"  i  518) 
i  ame  to  the  conclusion  that  "  there  existed  anciently 
a  fountain  Gihon  cm  tin  •  west  of  the  city,  which  was 
'stopped'  or  covered  over  by  Hezekiah,  and  its 
waters  brought  down  by  subterranean  channels 
into  the  citj  ."  The  Jewish  commentators  considi  i 
tins  (;iiicin  to  !»■  the  river  mentioned  above,  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  .-is  well  as  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  have  "Shiloah"  fur  "Gihon"  in 
I  Kings  i.,  while  in  Chronicles  they  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  text 

E.  O.  ii.  M     Ski.. 


GIKATILLA,  JOSEPH  B.  ABRAHAM: 
Spanish  cabalist;  born  al  Medinaceli,  Old  Castile, 
1348;  died  al  Pi  Bafiel  after  L805  Gikatilla  was 
for  sunn    time  a    pupil   of   the  cabalist  Abraham 

Lbulafia,    by    wl i    he    is    highly    praised;    his 

cabalistic  knowledge  became  so  profound  that  he 
uas  Bupposed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and 
on  this  account  was  called  "Joseph  Ba'al  ha-Nissim  " 

rhaumaturge;  Zaciito,    "Yuhasin,"   p.  224a 
Like  his  master,  Gikatilla  occupied  himself  with 
mystic  combinations  and   transpositions  of  letters 
and  numbers;  indeed,  Abulafia  considered  him  as 
the  continuator  of  his  school  (Jellinek,  "B.  II."iii. 
p.  si.)      But  Gikatilla  was  not  an  adversary  of  phi 
losophj  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to  reconcile  phi- 
losophy with  the  Cabala,  declaring  thai  the  latter 
i^  the  foundation  of  the  former.   He,  however,  strovi 
after  the-  higher  science,   thai   is.  mysticism.     His 
works  in  genera]  represent  a  progressive  develop 
ment  of  philosophical  insight  into  mysticism.     His 
first  work  shows  that  he  had  considerable  know] 
edge  of  secular  sciences,  and  that  he  was  familiar 
with  tin- wmks  ut'  Iim  Gabirol,  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimon- 

idl  B,  and  Ot  I u  r- 

Gikatilla  was  a  prolific  writer;  he  wrote  his  first 
work  i "  Ginnat  Egoz  ")  when  only  twenty-six.  It  is  a 
cabalistic  treatise  in  three  parts  (Hanau,  1615).  The 
title  (from  Cant.  vi.  in  means  "garden  of  nuts." 
"Ginnat"  consisting  of  the  initials  of  "Gematria," 
-■  NMiiiikun."  "Temurah  "  (njJ),  the  three  main  i  le- 
ments  of  Cabala,  while  "Egoz"  (the  nut)  is  the  em 
l il> -in  of  mysticism.  The  first  part,  in  five  chapters, 
treats  oi  the  various  names  of  God  occurring  in  the 
Bible.  According  to  Gikatilla,  "  Fhwh  "  is  the  onlj 
name  which  represents  the  substance  of  God;  the 
other  names  are  merely  predicates  of  the  divine  at 

tributes.      "Vnwn"   stands  lor  Cod  as  He  is.  while 

"  I'.lohim  "  denotes  God  as  the  creative  power.  The 
name  "zeba'ot"  (hosts),  he  says,  applies  to  all  the 
beings  of  the  three  natures,  earthly,  heavenly  (or 
spin -res  i,  and  spirits  (or  forms).  The  interpretation  of 
niK3X  as  nvniX  KIKfC'hostof  letters")  loads  him 
over  to  the  second  pari .  which  treats  of  the  letters 
oi  the  alphabet.  He  declares  thai  the  number  ten 
emanated  from  Vnwn,  tin-  primitive 

System  of    cause,  and  is   the  source  of  all  being; 

Gematria.  he  attempts  to  prove  his  statement  bj 
different  combinations  based  on  relig 

ion,  philosophy,  physics,  and  mysticism,      lie  shows 

thai  the  Talmudic  view  that  space  is  filled  with  spirits 
i    ii  is  with  the  belief  of  the  philosophers  that  there 

is  no  vacuum.    lie  also  i  nais  hereof  the  revolutions 

oi  the  sun  and  n i,  giving  the  relative  sizes  of  the 

planets.     The  third  part  is  a  treatise,  in  lour  chap 

Ids,  on    the    Vowels.       The    throe     primitive     vowels. 

■•  hoiem,"  "siniriik."  and  "  hirik."  represent  the  up 
per,  middle  and  lower  worlds;  the  three  compound 
ours,  "/etc."  "segol,"  and  " she wa,"  represent  the 
composition  or  the  construction  of  the  worlds ;   the 
"  paiah  "  and  "knuie/. "  represent  their  movements. 
Gikatilla  al  times  criticizes  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  " 
and  the  "  Pirkc  Hekalot."    The  seven  heavens  (Hag 
12a)  are  identified  bj  him  with  the  seven  planets 
lie  hold-  Uaimonides  In  great  esteem  even  when  he 
opposes  him.  and  quotes  him  very  oti en.     Other au 
tin  ii i lies  quoted  hv  bim  are  [bn  Qabirol,  Samuel  Ibn 
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Xagrella.  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  Isaac  b.  Samuel 
A.cre  in  his  "Me'irat  'Enayylm"  severely  criti- 
cizes Gikatilla  for  too  free  usage  of  the  Holy  Name. 
In  another  work,  "Sha'are  Orah,"  or  "Sefer  ha- 
Orah,"  dealing  in  ten  chapters  with  the  names  of 
Sod  (Mantua,  1561),  Gikatilla  takes  an  attitude 
11  what  hostile  to  philosophy.  He  quotes  only  the 
"Si  ferYezirah"  and  the  "Pirke  Hekalot,  "and  there 
is  even  a  contradiction  of  his  previously  stated  views 
regarding  the  spheres.  Landauer  ("Orient.  Lit."  vi. 
227)  therefore  denies  Gikatilla's  authorship  of  this 
work,  though  it  is  credited  to  him  by  all  the  ancient 
authors.  These  differences,  however,  arc  merely  in- 
dicative of  Gikatilla's  transition  from  philosopher  to 
mystic.  The  "  Sha'are  Orah"  is  quoted  by  Shem-Tob 
b.  Shem-Tob,  Moses  al-Ashkar,  and  Judah  Hayyat, 
and  long  extracts  from  it  are  inserted  by  Reuben  b. 
Hoshke  in  his  "Yalkut  Reubeni."  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Paul  Ri<  ins  and  used  by  Reuch- 
lin  as  a  defense  against  his  adversaries.  "Sha'are 
Zedek,"  or  "Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim,"  a  treatise  by  Gi- 
katilla on  the  ten  spheres  (Riva,  1561),  is  merely  a 
recasting  of  the  "  Sha'are  Orah."  In  different  manu- 
scripts of  the  work  the  author's  name  is  variously 
written  "Gribzul,"  "Karnitol."  and  "Necatil,"  all 
corruptions  of  "Gikatilla." 

"  Hassagot "  (unpublished)  consists  of  strictures  on 
the   "Moreh."     Gikatilla  used  Al-Harizi's  transla- 
tion, in  which  he  corrects  many  mis- 
Other        takes  and  sometimes  differs  from  Mai 
Works.        monides.     It  seems  that  he  wrote  the 
"Hassagot  "in  the  beginning  of  his  lit- 
erary career,  when  he  was  more  of  a  philosopher  and 
less  of  a  mystic      His  other  works  are  as  follows: 
"Sefer    ha-Nikkud,"    mystical  explanation   of   the 
vowel-points,  included   with  the  "  Arze  Lebanon" 
(Venice,    1601);    "Sod   ha-Hashmal,"   according   to 
Zunz    identical   with    the   "Perush   Merkabah,"  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  vision  of  EzekieL  also 
printed  with  the  "  Arze  Lebanon  " ;    "  Zofnat  Pa'a- 
neah,"  commentary  on  the  "Pesah  Haggadah  "  («6. 
1600  [?]);    "Sodot  ha-Mizwot,"  cabalistic   explana- 
tion of  the  commandments:    "Iggeret."  cabalistic 
essays     (Ferrara,     1556);      "Teshubot."     responsa; 
"Sha'ar    Meshalim,"  cabalistic   essay  in  138  para- 
graphs;   "  Ozar  ha-Kabod,"  according  to  Jellinek, 
i  me  as  the  "  Sodot  ha-Mizwot, "  a  commentary  on 
Canticles.     Jellinek  thinks  that  Gikatilla  composed 
a  cabalistic  treatise  entitled  "Hekalot"  of  the  same 
character  as  the  "  Pirke  Hekalot." 

Bibliography:  Jellinek,  BeitrUgi  atr  Oetch.  iter  Kahlmla. 
ii.  til  tt  Beg.;  Zun/.   Additamenta  (t"  the  catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Leipslc).  pp.  320-321 ;  Oassel,  in  Erscb 
and  Gruber,  Encj/c.  section  ii..  part  31,  pp.  7IV-S0;  s.  Suchs.  in 
//"  fonah,  p.  80;   Landauer,  in  Orient,  Lit.  vi.  -"•_*7-228; 
ooly,  ttineraires.  p.  876;  i.riitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  pp.  194, 
188;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1461-1470. 
K.  M.  Sel. 
GIKATILLA,  MOSES  IBN  :  Grammarian  and 
Bible  exegete  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.     His  full    na was   "Moses    b.    Samuel    ha- 

Kohen,"bu1  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  generally  called  him 
"  Rabbi  Moses  ha-Kohen."  Ili^  surname,  which  ap 
pears  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  in  the  writings  of 
a  pupil  of  Menakem  1>  Saruk,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Spanish  (diminutive of  "chico,"  small);  its 
Arabic  lb  brew  transcription,  "  Ibn  Gikatilla,"  is  the 
form  usually  adopted 


About  Gikatilla's  life  little-  is  known.  His  native 
place  was  Cordova,  but  he  resided  later  at  Sara- 
gossa,  where  lie  may  have  enjoyed  personal  inter 
course  with  the  eminent  Hebrew  grammarian.  Aim  al- 
Walid  Merwan  ibn  Janah.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
for  some  time  also  in  southern  Fiance,  and  there,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Isaac  b.  Solomon,  translated  the 
writings  of  Hayyuj  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew. 
Judah  ibn  Balaam,  his  somewhat  younger  contem- 
porary, says  of  him:  "He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  and  grammarians  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
writers,  being  distinguished  for  prose  and  poetry  in 
both  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Physical  weakness  alone 
detrimentally  affected  his  position  as  one  of  the  must 
eminent  men  of  his  time."  Judah  al-Harizi  ("  Tah- 
kemoni,"  ch.  iii.)  likewise  praised  his  poems,  of 
which,  however,  not  one  has  been  preserved.  Gika- 
tilla's importance  is  in  the  province  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Bible  exegesis.  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  the 
historian  (twelfth  century),  places  him  alongside  of 
Abu  al-Walid  as  successor  to  Hayyuj  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  terms  him  the  "great- 
est grammarian." 

Gikatilla  wrote  a  monograph  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, which,  however,  has  been  lost;  it  was  entitled 
"Kitab  al  Tadhkir  wal-Ta'nith"  (in  Hebrew  "Sefer 
Zekarim  u-Nekebot,"  i.e.,  Book  of  Masculines  and 
Feminines).  He  translated  into  Hebrew  the  two 
principal  works  of  Hayyuj,  the  treatises  on  "Verbs 
Containing  Weak  Letters  "  and  "Verbs  Containing 
Double  Letters"  (edited  from  Bodleian  MSS.,  with 
an  English  translation  by  John  W.  Nutt,  1870). 

Numerous  citations  are  found,  especially  in 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  from  Gikatilla's  commentaries 
on  Isaiah,  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms. 
Gikatilla  is  the  first  Jewish  exegete  who  gave  a 
purely  historical  explanation  of  the  prophetical 
chapters  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  utterances  of  the  other 
prophets.  He  refers  the  prophecies  in  the  first  part  of 
Isaiah  to  the  time  of  King  Hezekiah  and  to  the  As- 
syrian period,  and  those  in  the  second  part  to  the  time 
of  the  Second  Temple.  According  to  him,  Joel  iii.  1 
(A.  V.  ii.  28)  does  not  refer  to  the  Messianic  time, 
but  to  the  numerous  prophets'  disciples  contem- 
porary with  Elijah  and  Elisha.  He  also  assumes 
the  existence  of  exilic  psalms,  recognizing  as  such 
Ps.  xlii.,  exxxvii.,  and  others,  and  considering  the 
last  two  verses  of  Ps.  Ii.  an  addition  made  to  a  Psalm 
of  David  by  a  pious  exile  in  Babylon,  In  the  course 
of  a  disputation  which  he  once  held  with  Judah  ibn 
Balaam  concerning  Josh.  x.  12,  Gikatilla  rationalizes 
the  so  called  miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon  by  main- 
taining that  after  sunset  the  reflection  of  the  sun  lin- 
gi  red  so  long  that  daylight  remained  while  Joshua 
pursued  the  enemy:  and  Judah  ibn  Balaam  remarks 
in  his  account  of  the  disputation  that  this  opinion 
was  one  of  Gikatilla's  many  misleading  and  per- 
nicious notions. 

In  addition  to  the  commentaries  above  mentioned 
on  the  three  books  of  the  Bible  (Isaiah,  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms),  Gikatilla  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Job.  In  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  there 
exists  a  considerable  portion  of  this  commentary,  its 
introduction  and  a  large  part  of  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  the  text,  to  which  the  commentary  is  attached 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  125).    He 
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is  also  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  from  which  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  and 
\iinti  b  Joseph,  a  Karaiti  author  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  quoted  frei  h  .  a  •  ommentary 
Com-  to  the  earlier  prophi  ts,  some  points  of 
mentaries.    which  Judah  ibn  Balaam  controverted 

and  perhaps  also  a  commentarj  to  the 
;  of  Songs,  which,  as  Joseph  ibn  Aknin  says, 
Gikatilla  explained  according  to  the  method  of 
"peshat,"  that  is,  in  the  simplest  literal  sense.  The 
fragments  of  Gikatilla's  writings,  existing  for  tin 
most  pari  as  quotations  bj  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  were 
collected  by  Samuel  Poznanski  in  his  monograph, 
■  Mioses  b.  Samuel  ha  Cohen  ibn  Chiquitilla,  Nebsl 
den  Fragmenten  Seiner  Schriften,"   Leipsic,  1S95. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Bacner,  In  Rep.  F.I.  ,/i/io*.  xxxi.  :tn7-:il7. 
T.  W.   B. 

GIL  VICENTE:  Portuguese  dramatist;  born 
at  Lisbon  about  1470;  called  by  the  Portuguese  their 
Plautus,  their  Shakespeare,  and  the  ratlin-  of  their 
comedy.     He    numbered    secret    Jews  among    his 

friends,  to  '  of   whom.  Alfonso   Lopez   Capaio.  a 

poet  tit  Thomar,  he  addressed  several  short  poems 
When  in  Jan.,  1581,  Portugal,  and  especially  the 
city  of  Santarem,  was  terrified  by  an  earthquake, 

the  n ks  seized  the  occasion  to  anathematize  from 

the  pulpit  all  those  that  harbored  .lews  or  Maranos, 

the  latter  of  wh were  driven  from  their  homes 

and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains.  When 
Gil  Vicente,  then  sixty  years  of  age,  saw  the  fury 

to    which    the    populace    had    been    incited,   and    its 

danger  to  the  in :en1   victims,  he  summoned  the 

lunatic  nks  in  the  chief  cliurch.  and.  reminding 

them  earnestly  of  their  true  mission  of  love  per 
guaded  them  to  induce  the  people  todesisl  from  fur- 
ther persecutions.  He  actually  succeeded  in  restor 
ing  peace  and  quiet  where  the  ministers  of  the 
<  liurcli  had  sown  dragons'  teeth  ;  and  he  considered 
this  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  that  he  had 
rendered  to  his  kin.L,r.  He  sent  a  detailed  reporl  ol 
the  occurrence  to  liis  pious  monarch  ("MS.  Carta 
que   Gil   Vicente    man. loii  ile  Santarem   ;i  El  Rei  l> 

Joao  III  sobre  6  tremor  de  terra,  que  foi  a  26.  de 
Janeiro  de  1581,"  in  "Obras,"  iii,  385  etseq.). 

Bibliography:  KayserllnK,  Oench.  der  Juden  In   Portugal* 

pp.  181  1 1  ■-'•/:  i.i -.ii  .mil  i.i iii.ei,  Bncyc.  BecUon  I.,  pan  67, 
pp.  325  < '    ' 

M.   K. 

GILBOA :    The  ancient  name  given  to  the  bow 

Shaped    mountain  chain    situated    north   of    the    Has 

Ih/ik.  separating  the  plain  of  Jezreel  from  the  val 
ley  of  the  .Ionian,  and  sloping  off  abruptly  toward 
tin-  .lalud  ravine  at  the  northwest.    The  region  is 

known    as    the  scene  of  Sauls   last,   fight    with    the 
Philistines, and  the  place  of  his  death  1 1  Sam    xxviii. 
•1:   xxxi.  1,  8;  II  Sam.  i.  6,  31;  wi.  13;  I  Chron   \ 
i,  s,      I,,  its  center  is  situated  the  village  of  Jalbon 

which  appeals  to  have  preserved  tl Id  name  (see 

Buhl,  "Geographie  des  Alien  Palastina,"  pp    lu- 
lu;  204). 
i  ,  o.  ii.  I''.   Bi 

GILDS  :    Associations  for  the  restriction  of  

petition  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  com 

modifies.      from    the   twelfth  century  onward  mOSl 

of  the  towns  of  western  Europe  were  organized  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  eai  h  i  rafl  and  trade  lo 


the  control  of  a  close  corporation,  which  determined 

the  conditions    under    which  men   were   allowed    to 

work,  to  sell  goods,  etc  Asa  rule,  gilds  were  in- 
tended for  charitable  soi  ial,  and  religious  purposes 
According  LoSchanz("ZurGeschichtederDeutschen 
Gesellenverbandi  "  p  691,  they  were  modeled  on  the 
church  fraternities,  and  invariably  included  arrange 
ments  for  church  festivities.  The  merchant  and  craft 
gilds  of  England  were  also  organized  for  common 

worship  (Ashley, "  Introduction  to  English  Ecoi tic 

History,"  i.  91),  especially  to  provide  for  masses 

and  \  i".ils,  to  furnish   candle-,  and  lo  perform  other 

duties  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  and  burial  of  any 
of  tleir  members  [ib  92)  In  no  case  might  .lews  be 
admitted  to  these  confraternities.  Thusai  Florenc  . 
among  the  seventy-three  organizations  enumerated 
h\  Doren("  Entwicklung  und  Organization  der  Flor- 
entinerZQnfte,"  pp  205  207)  none  would  admit  any 
person  thai  had  not  received  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
a  privilege  which  was  denied  to  Jews.  Similarly,  in 
London  no  "  foreigner"  (that  is.  a  person  not  born  in 
the  liberty)  might  be  received  in  tin  city  or  might 
trade  there  (Ashley,  I.e.  ii.  a'.)).  Only  a  member  of 
a  craft  gild  might  manufacture  goods;  none  but 
a  member  of  the  gild  merchant  might  sell  them, 
i  Inly  one  instance  is  known  of  a  Jew  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  gild  merchant  in  England  i  Citchin,  "  Win 

chesler,"  p.    HIS),  and   throughout   the    Middle  Ages 

distinct  ordinances  were  passed  preventing  the  Jews 
from   trading  in  various  towns  and  thus  from  com 
peting  «  ith  the  merchants  of  the  gild,  as  in  the  case 
of  the. l.ws  of  l.inz  in  1396  (Kurtz,  "Handel  Oes 
terreichs,"  p,  siii      Even  as  late  as  1688  Jews  were 

not  allowed  to  engage  in  retail    trade   in   New  York. 

The  gilds  everywhere  look  steps  to  prevent  the  Jews 
from  interfering  with  their  monopoly.  Thus, through 
their  influence,  the  Jews  of  Neisse  were  expelled  from 
that  city  in  1468,  while  those  of  Rome  were  forced 
by  the  action  of  the  gilds  to  confine  their  trading 
i  eonil  hand  clothing  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
"Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  p.  298).  Owing  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  gilds  throughout  the  Middle 

Ages  I  he. lews  were  restricted  entirely  to  trading  in 

money,  and  in  many  instances  this  restriction  was 
imposed  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
( Ine  oi  the  chief  features  of  the  emancipation strug 
Lrle  in  Germany  was  the  overcoming  of  the  power  of 
the  gilds. 

In  Russia  the  gilds,  which  are  of  more  recent  crea 
lion,  do  nut  seem  to  be  of  so  distinctly  religious  a 
character  as  in  western  Europe  during  the  Middle 
\  i  Consequently,  .lews  are  permitted  to  join 
them,  and  Jewish  merchants  of  the  First  Gild  have 
certain  privileges  not  accorded  to  other  .lews,  espe 
dally  that  of  liberty  to  travel  and  reside  outside  the 

Pale  Of  Settlement. 

Bibliography  :  B.  Bbemtadt,  ttagtoteriwn  und  FratemUax. 

.1 
GILEAD  :   1.  District,  mountain,  and citj  east  of 
I  he. Ionian.     The  name  "Gilead  "  in  (Jen.  xxxi   48  is 

explained  by  popular  etymology  I an  "heap  of 

witness,"  in  connection  with  the  storj  ni  the  heap  of 

stones  «  hich  Laban  and  .1 b  piled  up  as  a  sign  of 

their  covenant.  In  the  Old  Testament  "Gilead" 
sometimes  designates  a  district  or  mountain,  some 
times  a  city.     The  mountain  of  Gilead  is  found,  lor 


Gileacl 

Ginsburg,  Christian 
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instance,  in  Deut.  iii.  12:  Gen.  xxxi.  21  et  seq.; 
Cant.  i\.  1 ;  comp.  vi.  5.  The  district  of  Gilead  lias 
an  undetermined  boundary.  It  often  designates  in 
general  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  in  so  far  as  it 
was  inhabited  by  Israelites;  e.g.,  Num.  xxxii.  29; 
Josh.  xxii.  9;  II  Sain.  ii.  9;  Amos  i.  3.  Hence,  in 
an  ideal  sense  it  includes  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  Hermon  (Deut. 
\\\iv.  1 ;  comp.  the  obscure  passage  in  II  Kings  x. 
33,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
several  original  variant  accounts).  The  same  ex- 
planation may  be  given  fur  I  Mace.  v.  20  etseg., 
where  the  regions  occupied  by  Jews  north  of  the 
Yarmuk  are  designated  as  "Gilead."  In  other  places 
Gilead  includes  only  the  territory  between  the  Yar 
mukand  Moab(i.e.,  'Ajlunaml  thenorthern  Baikal; 
thus,  for  example,  Deut.  iii.  10;  II  Kings  \  33. 
Here  the  laud  is  called  "all  the  land  of  Gilead  "  be- 
cause it  was  divided  into  two  parts  which  were 
separated  by  the  Jabbok  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  16;  Josh. 
xii.  2).  Each  of  the  two  parts  is  called  "the  half  of 
Gilead  "  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  12  et  seg.),  or  simply  "Gil- 
ead" (e.g.,  Josh.  xii.  6  and  elsewhere;  Num.  xxxii. 
1 1.  Sometimes  the  land  of  Jazer  in  the  south  is  ex- 
plicitly distinguished  from  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1; 
II  Sam.  x\iv.  ,"i).  Tin-  inhabitants  of  Gilead  were 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  part  of  Manasseh.  Neverthe- 
less, Gilead  is  mentioned  alongside  of  Reuben  in 
Judges  v.  IT;  of  Gad  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  T;  of  Manasseh 
in  Judges  xi.  29;  Ps.  1.x.  9  (A.  V.  7),  cviii.  9  (A.  V. 
8).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  with  which  part  of  the 
trans  Jordanic  land  the  name  "  Gilead"  was  originally 
associated.  At  the  present  clay  there  is  a  Mount 
Jnl'ad,  two  hours  south  of  the  Jabbok;  but  this 
offers  no  proof  of  conditions  in  Biblical  times,  anil 
the  account  in  Gen.  xxxi.  argues  against  such  a 
location. 

2.  City  mentioned  in  Ilosea  vi.  8,  and  perhaps 
in  Judges  x.  17.      It  is  now  identified  with  the  ruins 
Jal'ud  upon  the  mountain  mentioned  above. 
Bibliography:  Smend,  in  stade's  Zeitschrift,  x.xii.  145. 

t.  G.  ii.  F.  Br. 

GILGAL  :  The  first  camping-place  of  the  Israel 
ites  in  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  19); 
the  place  to  which  they  could  retreat  during  their 
struggles  for  conquest  (Josh.  x.  Get  seq.);  it  was 
also  a  sanctuary,  the  origin  of  which  is  explained  in 
Josh.  iv.  :!  et  seq.  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
sacrifice  in  I  Sam.  x.  S,  xi.  1!5,  xv.  12;  comp.  also II 
Sam.  xi\.  HI  (A.  V.  15).  This  Gilgal  does  not  seem 
i"  be  identical  with  the  city  visited  by  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  vii.  Hi),  which  should  rather  be  identified  with 
Jiljilya,  southwest  of  Shiloh.  Nor — even  if  the  read 
ing  "they  wenl  down"  should  beacceptedas  uncer- 
tain—does it  seem  to  be  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  II 
Kings  ii.  1  etseq.,  from  which  Elijah  journeyed  to 
Beth  eland  1  lien  tojericho.  The  "Gilgal'' of  this  pas- 
sage, w  lure  according  to  II  Kings  iv.  38  a  company 
of  prophets  lived,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Jil- 
jilya meiiti ,1  above,  or  with  a  Julaijil  southeast 

of  Sheehem.  Deut.  xi.  30,  the  passage  supporting 
these  identifications,  is.  however,  rather  doubtful 
from  a  critical  standpoint,  and  hence  the  question 

can    not    be  decided    with   absolute    certainty.      The 

Ephraitie  sanctuary,  so  severely  condemned  by  the 

Prophets  (Am.  is  i  v.  4.  v.  o  ;  Ilosea  iv.  15).  is  probably 


to  be  identified  with  the  "Gilgal"  of  the  Joshua 
narrative.  Its  name  could  still  be  found  not  many 
years  ago  in  that  of  a  hill  Jaljul,  easl  of  Jericho, 
but  even  that  name  seems  now  to  be  forgotten. 

Bibliography:  Zschokke,  BeitrUgi  zur  Topographs  ,t. 
II  eetl.  Jordanaue,  1866,  pp.26i  tsi ./.;  Patent  tm  Krploration 
Ftoid,No.3,pp.l73ef)ie<L,  181  etseq..  19] ;  Mttteilungi  n  und 
NachrichUn  des  Deutfchen  Pali&tina-Veretnn,  1899,  pp.  :t> 
■  i  seq., 97 etseg.;  Schlatter,  Zur  Topographic  unrtGe*  Uichtt 
Palastinas,  pp.  °4tj  el  seg.;  Bertbolet,  on  Deut.  xi.  30. 
e.  a.  ii.  F.  Br. 

GILGTJL-NESHAMOTH.  See  Tka.nsmic.ua- 
tion  of  Souls. 

GILYONIM  (D-jr^  =  "  Gospels";  lit.  "scrolls"): 
Term  used  by  the  scribes  flourishing  bet  ween  lnii,,i„i 
135  to  denote  the  Gospels.  The  designation  as  used 
by  them  did  not  imply  any  mockery;  1{.  MeJr,  who 
flourished  after  135,  a  descendant  of  Greek  proselytes, 
was  the  first  to  play  upon  the  word  ivayyekuni  In- 
translating  it  as  p^  pN  (=  "  worthlessness  of  [i.e., 
written  upon]  a  scroll  ").  Although  R.  Melr'sworda 
are  generally  interpreted  in  this  sense,  it  is  possible 
that,  having  had  a  Greek  education,  he  simply  in- 
tended to  represent  the  sound  of  "evangelium"  more 
exactly.  R.  Johanan  (d.  279),  on  theother  hand,  calls 
the  Gospel  p^vjn  )iy  =  "  sin-scroll "  (Shab.  116a.  in  the 
unexpurgated  editions,  and  in  Rabinovitz,  "Variae 
Lectiones,"  adloe.).  ( Inly  one  Gospel  is  referred  to. 
The  Munich  manuscript  has  in  thedecisive  passages, 
Shab.  116a,  the  singular  (JVpJPl)  where  the  printed 
editions  have  the  plural.  The  title  may  have  been 
originally  briefly  n;jf//»i' =  jv^yn.  In  the  first  pas- 
sage quoted  below  D'JV^jn  ("Gospels")  does  not 
mean  several  recensions — i.e.,  three  or  four  different 
Gospels — but  only  several  copies  of  one  and  the  same 
work. 

The  principal  passages  are  as  follows: 

"The  ' Gilyon[im] '  and  the  [Biblical]  books  of  the  Judseo- 

Christians  ["Minim"]  arc  net  saved  [<>n   the  Sabbatb]  fi 

Are;  but  one  lets  them  burn  together  with  the  names  of  God 
written  upon  them."  Ii.  Jose  the  Galilean  says:  "<  In  week-days 
the  names  of  God  are  cut  out  and  hidden  while  the  rest  is 
burned."  It.  Tarphon  says:  "  I  swear  by  the  life,  if  my  children 
that  if  they  fall  into  my  hands  I  shall  burn  tbem  together  with 
flic  names  of  God  upon  them."  R.  Isbmael  says  :  "  If  lied  baa 
said.  'My  name  that  has  been  written  in  holiness  [i.e.,  in  the 
"jealousy  roll"  mentioned  in  Num.  v. 21  etscq.]  shall  be  wiped 
nut  by  water,  in  order  to  make  p,;ue  between  husband  and 
wife,' then  all  the  more  should  the  books  of  the  Judseo-Christians, 
that  cause  enmity,  jealousy,  and  ei, mention  between  Israel  and 
us  heavenly  Father.  ...  As  tbey  are  not  saved  from  lire.  90 
they  are  not  saved  when  they  are  in  danger  of  decaying,  or 
when  they  have  fallen  into  water,  or  when  any  other  mishap 
has  befallen  them"  (Tosef.,  Shah.  .xiii.  5  fed.  Zuckermandel,  p. 
129] ;  comp.  Shab.  lltia;  Yer.  Shab.  15c,  52  ;  Sifre,  Num.  16), 

M.  Friedlander  ("  Der  Vorchristliche  Jiidisclie 
Gnosticismus,"  pp.  80  et  see/..  Gottingen.  1898)  has 
erroneously  contended  that  this  passage  does  not 
treat  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jewish  Christians  of  Pal 
estine  had  a  Gospel  of  their  own,  the  so-called  He 
brew  Gospel,  from  which  still  later  Church  Fathers 
quote  (see  Efarnack,  "  Altchristliche  Litteratur,"  i.  6 
./  seq.).  Matthew  was,  likewise,  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  (Aramaic);  many  copies  must,  therefore, 
have  been  in  circulation,  and  doubts  must  naturally 
have  arisen  concerning  the  manner  in  which  tliev 
were  to  be  disposed  of,  since  they  contained  men- 
tion of  the  divine  name.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  passage  shows  that  those  who  asked 
the  question  which  elicited  these  remarks  concern- 
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ing  the  "GHyon  '  were  pious  Jews,  and  tin  . 
tainly  used,  and  consequently  inquired  concerning, 
the  Hebrew  Gospel,  [ndei  d,  the  correct  reading  in 
this  passage  has  "Gilyon"  in  the  singular;  the 
gnostic  writings  (which  were  sometimes  called  "Gil 
yonim"  also),  however,  were  many  ;  and  had  ref- 
been  intended  here  the  plural  would 
have  been  used. 

Another  passage  shows  that  the  Gi  re  no1 

the  sanctity  of  the  Biblical  books,  "The  Gilyonim 
and  the  [Biblical]  books  of  the  Judaeo-Christians  do 
not  render  the  bands  unclean  The  books  of  Ben 
6ira  and  all  books  written  from  now  onward  do  nol 
render  the  hands  unclean  "  (Tosi  i  .  Fad.  ii.  13,  ed. 
Zuckermandel,  p.  683) 

The  <  I . .  -^  | « .  I  is  twice  quoted  in  an  anecdote,  appar 
ently  from  Babylonia,  preserved  in  Shall.  116b 
(beginning):  "The  patriarch  Gamaliel  II.  [c.  100]  and 
his  sister,  the  wife  of  R.  Eliezer,  were  living  near 
a  philosopher  who  had  the  reputation  of  rejecting 
bribes.  Desiring  to  casl  ridicule  upon  him,  the 
woman  took  a  golden  candlestick  to  him  and  said 
'I  desire  to  be  a  coheir.'  He  answered:  'Divide.' 
Tin  ii  she  said:  It  is  written  in  the  Torah,  "The 
daughter  shall  not  inherit  where  there  is  a  son."' 
lie  answered  :  '  Since  you  ba\  e  been 

Talmudic    exiled  from  your  c try  the  Torah 

Quotations  of  Moses  has  been  abrogated,  and  in 
from  its  place  the  Gospel  [p'pj  py]  hasbeen 
Gospels,  promulgated,  in  which  it  is  written, 
"Son  and  daughter  inherit  together."  ' 
On  the  following  day  Gamaliel  brought  a  Libyan  ass 
tn  him,  whereupon  the  philosopher  said:  'Observe 
the  principle  of  the  Gospel,  where  it  is  written.  "I  am 
not  come  to  take  awaj  aught  from  tie'  teachii 
Hoses,  leu  tn  add  to  it";  and  it  is  written  in  t  he 
Torah,  "  Where  there  is  a  son  the  daughter  does  not 
inherit  "  '  The  woman  said  to  him :  'Letyoui  light 
shine  like  a  candle. '  Then  Gamaliel  said:  'The ass 
came  and  overthrew  the  candlestick. ' "  It  can  not 
be  ascertained  whether  the  new  law  regarding  the 
riiriit  of  daughters  to  inherit  was  included  in  the 
original  Hebrew  Gospel.    The  <  rospels  are  no!  other- 

v,  ise  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  or  Midra-di. 

From  the  Talmudic  narratives  about  Jesus  it  ap- 
pears thai  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  were  known 

to  the  Talmudic  teachers.     In    po 
In  the  Mid-  Talmudic  daj  s  the  Jews  were  often  led 

die  Ages,  to  study  the  Gospels  through  contro 
v  ersy  with  <  'In  isl  ians  (see  Polemics) 
David  Kim  hi  (in"  Milhemet  Hob  ih  it  l  in  bi  i  om 
mentaryon  the  Psalms)  quotes  them  Beveral  times. 
Tin  v  wen- early  rendered  Into  Hebrew.  Seba 
.Minister  translated  one.  In  modern  times  they  have 
been  translated  into  classical  Hebrew  by  Salkinson, 
and  into  Mislinaic  Hebrew  by  Fran/  Delitzscb. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  have  in  the 
pa-t  known  the  New  Testament  only  from  hearsay  ; 
and  even  today  they  do  not  read  it,  in  spite  of  all 
inducements  and  of  its  translation  into  Jewish  Gi 
man  jargons.  The  following  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  exist  in  the  I [ebrew  la i 

1.  rvifcn  pnip     The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  with  a 
I. .em  translation  and  notes  i'\  Sebastian  Mflnster,  Basel 

..    _,,._.  -^,-.3  ^-     'I'd,.  r;ospel  according  t       . 

hiied  into  Hebrew  by  n  Cbrlst.  I i ;m  edited  by  J.  n. 

Cnllenberg,  Halle,  1735 


-_..,n  -.,,     ,h,.  N,.u.  Testament,  printed  by  a.  Macin- 
tosh, London,  lslT. 
i.  enpn  -\id.    The  Old   ind  bed  by 

s.  Bagster,  London,  I--'-"'. 

5    -_. an  ^BD      .|.hl.  n 

Bagster,  London,  I 
i,   iB>-inn  m-on  idD     The  New  Testament,  published  by  S. 

IliiL's:.  r.  I.,. ml. .ii.  1844. 

__..._-  nn3  ^jjg     The  New  Testament,  London,  18*6. 

-.  3>dvw  "•*  mm     The  Epistle  to  the  R  illsbed 

bj  i..  l'h.  LOw,  Berlin,  1855. 

9.  a'-op,T?N  mjN    The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  publlshi 
<;.  l'h.  Lew.  lb.  1858. 

la.  D'rvSevi  <Sya  noD.    The  Acts  ,,f  the  Apostles,  published 
by  G.  l'h.  LOW,  to.  186". 

11.  naw  n-MB>a  idd     The  i,  ling  to  Luke, pub- 
lished by  ii.  i                     1869. 

12.  winn   man  nse    The  New  Testament   (Delltzsch's 

.  printed  >•■■  Trow  Itzsch  4  Son,  Berlin,  and  published  by 
iliand  i Ign  Bible  Society,  London,  1885. 

13.  -y-<-  nnan.    The  New  Testament  (Salklnson-Glnsburg 
editioi  i        i  lenmie.  \  lenna,  1886,  and  pub 

bj  the  1 1  Inltarian  Bible  Society  at  London. 

sime  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  a  legend  i> 
known  of  St.  Matthew  which  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew— according  to  NOldeke,  by  a  baptized 
Jew  (Lipsius,  "  Die  Apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten 
und  Apostellegenden,"  II.  ii.  864)— of  which,  hovi 
ever  onlj  a  Latin  translation  is  now  extant.     See 

also  Ni.w    TE8TAMI 

Bibliography:  Kohut,  Aruch  Completum,  I.  15b,  Ii.  295a; 
Levy,  Neuhebi  WOrterb.  i.  41a,  384b ;  Krauss,  LehnwOrti  r, 
II,  .'I;  Jost,  Oeseh.  ries  Judenthume  und  Seiner  Sekten,U. 
38,  Lelpslc  1858;  Grate.  Qesch.  Iv.  112;  Derenbonrg,  Hist.  p. 

379;  Scourer,  Oesch.  :iil  ed.,  II.  378;  GrQnbai Qeeammuii 

Abhandlungen.  p.  150,  Berlin,  1901 ;  Blau,  Studit  n  turn  Alt- 
lieltrilisctien  Buchwesen,  pp.  92,  119. 
e.  c.  L.  B. 

GIMEL  (j):  Third  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, so  called,  perhaps,  because  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ter in  the  ancient  West  Semitic  script  hears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  neck  of  the  camel,  in  pronunciation 
gimel  corresponds  to  the  Greek  )  or  to  the  English 
grin"go."  [t  is  classified  bj  the  grammarians  among 
the  four  palatals  (pay),  and  being,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  letter »,  ii,,.  softest  of  this  group,  it  is 
often  interchanged  with  the  harder  ones  3  and  p; 
for  instance,  pa  and  j;j.  "to  cover,"  "to  protect"; 
t>jn  and  ^ai .  "  to  run  up  and  down."  According  to 
the  Masorah,  gimel  belongs  to  the  letters  nEOTja, 
which  have  a  double  pronunciation,  softened  or  as- 
pirated, and  hard  or  tinaspiraled.  Ill  the  grammat 
ical  division  of  the  letters,  gimel  is  included  in  the 

eleven  which  occur  only  as   root    sounds,  and    never 
as    functional    sounds.      As    a    numeral,    it     has    the 

valueS.     In  Arabic  written  in  Hebrew  script  J  rep- 
resents the  ghain  i  ;h   and  sometimes  jim  (j) 

Q  I    Hit. 

GIMZO  :   A  city  in  the  Judean  plain;  conquered 
by  the  Philistines  according  to  II  Chron,  xxviii    18; 
e  oi  Jimzu,  southeast  of  Lydda. 

in  mil  unit  i'ii  v  :  Meubauer,  Oiiographii  riu  ; 

o.  ii.  P.   Bi 

GINSBTJRG,  CHRISTIAN  DAVID  :   English 

Ml til     -diolar    and    Christian    missionary;    born 

at   Warsaw    Dec    25,   ls:M.     He  was  converted   in 

1846  ami  was  for  a  time  coi cted  with  the  Livei 

poo]  branch  of  the  London  Society  's  Mission  to  the 
Ji  inn  retired  in  1868,  devoting  hiniseii  entirely 
to  literary  work.  Besides  editions  of  the  Song  of 
1851  and  Ecclesiastes,  L861,  he  publishi  d 
essays  on  the  Karaites,  1862;  and  Esscncs,  1864 
and  a  full  account  in   English  ol   the  Cabala,  1865 
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He  then  devoted  himself  to  Masoretic  studies,  pub- 
lishing the  text  and  translation  of  Elias  Levita's 
"  Massorel  ha-Massoret"  in  1867,  and  of  Jacob  b.  Haj 
yim's  "  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible"inthe 
same  year.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1870,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  collation  of  all  the  extant  remains  of 
the  Masorah,  three  volumesof  which  he  published  in 
1880-86.  Based  upon  these  collations,  he  edited  a 
new  text  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Trinitarian 
BibleSociety,  which  was  published  in  1894  tinder  the 
title  "The  Massoretico-Critical  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible."  To  this  he  wrote  an  introduction,  published 
together  with  a  volume  of  facsimiles  of  the  maim 
scripts  of  the  Hebrew-  Bible,  in  1897.  His  method 
of  settling  the  Masoretic  text  has  been  somewhat 
severely  criticized  by  Blau  in  the  "  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review"  (viii.  3-io  ct  see/.).  Ginsburg  wrote  the 
most  elaborate  account  printed  in  English  of  the 
Moabite  Stone  (1871),  and  was  instrumental  in  ex- 
posing forgeries  of  Sliapira. 

Bibliography:  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1899;  De  le 

Roi,  Qaschichtc  tier  Evangelist-hen  Jurlcninissinn.  iii.  189; 
J.  Dunlop,  Memories  of  Gospel  Triumphs,  pp.  368-373,  Lon- 
don, 1894  ;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Supplement,  s.v. 

J. 

GINSBURG,  SAUL  MOISEYEVICH  :  Rus- 
sian lawyer  and  author;  born  at  Minsk  1866;  grail 
uated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg  1890.  Since  1898  he  has  held' the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Education  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia.  From 
L896  to  1900  he  was  in  charge  of  the  "  Literary  Re 
view"  of  the  "Voskhod."  His  own  reviews  ap 
peared  under  the  pseudonym  "Ha-Kore."  Among 
other  essays,  he  published  in  the  "Voskhod" 
sketches  on  "P.  Smolenskin"  (1897,  ii. ),  corre- 
spondence of  L.  Gordon  (1896,  iv.),  "A.  Mapu" 
(1892,  viii.),the"Te'udahbe-Yisrael"of  LB.  Levin- 
solm(1898,  iv.-v.),  and  ".Morris  Rosenfcld  "  (1S99, 
iv.);  and  in  "Yevreiski  Yezhegodnik"  (1902.  ii .  i. 
"Michael  Lebensohn."  Together  with  P.  Marek, 
he  published,  under  the  title  "  Yevreiskiya  Narod- 
nyya  Pyesni"  (St.  Petersburg,  1901),  a  volume  of 
Judoeo-German  folk-songs  which  had  been  collected 
by  his  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  Pale 
of  Settlement  in  Russia. 

u.  it.  J.  G.  L. 

GINZBERG,  ASHER  (AHAD  HA-'AM) : 
Russian  scholar;  born  at  Skvira,  government  of 
Kiev,  on  Aug  5,  1856.  His  father,  Isaiah,  be 
longed  to  a  family  of  Hasidim  and  brought  up  his 
son  as  a  l.lasid.  Giuzberg  studied  Talmud  in  a 
Inder.  and  when  only  eight  years  of  age  acquired, 
unknown  to  his  parents,  the  Russian  and  German  al- 
phabets from  boys  of  his  own  age.  In  1868  his  father 
became  the  tax  farmer  of  the  village  of  Gopishitza, 
government  of  Kiev,  where  the  entire  family,  with 
short  interruptions,  lived  until  1886.  During  the 
time  he  lived  there  Ginzberg  continued  to  study  the 
Talmud  and  the  allied  literature;  he  became  so  well 
versed  in  rabbinical  matters  that  the  rabbis  of  the  Bur- 
rounding  towns  habitually  consulted  him.  He  also 
studied  tin  works  of  the  Spanish  philosophers.  In 
1873,  before  In  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
married,  his  wife  being  a  relative  of  Menahem  .Men 
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del,  rabbi  of   Linbavich,  and  of  Jacob  Israel,  rabbi 
of  Chcrkasi.     At  that  time  he  had  become  more  or 
less  imbued  with  the  critical  spirit.    In  1878,  during  a 
visit  to  Odessa,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  worl 
ofsuch  Russian  critics  as  Pisarev  and  others.    About 
this   time   he   took   up  the  study  of  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  geography.     In  1882  he  wi 
Vienna,  and  in   1883-84  to  Berlin  and  Breslau;  but, 
urged  by  his  wile  and  parents,  he  soon  returned  to 
Gopishitza.     In  1884  Ginzberg  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  activity,  one  dominated   by  public  and  lit- 
erary   interests.       In 
April,  1884,  he  revis- 
ited Odessa,  the  cen 
ter  of  the  Chovevei 
Zion   organization, 
and    was    elected     a 
member  of  its  central 
committee,  under  the 
presidency   of    Dr. 
Pinsker.       Ginzberg 
soon   became  one  of 
its  guiding  members. 
In  18S.">  he    returned 
to   Gopishitza    for   a 
short    time,    and    in 
1886  he  settled    per- 
manently in  Odessa. 

In  1889  his  first  ar- 
ticle. "Lo  Zeh  ha- 
Derek,"  appeared  in 
"Ha-Meliz."      The 

ideas  contained  in  this  article  arc  embodied  in 
the  Zionist  League  (Bene  Mosheh)  founded  by 
him  in  the  same  year.  The  character  and  the 
aim  of  that  league  are  elaborated  in  his  "Derel 
ha-Hayyim,"  which  appealed  in  the  pamphlet 
"Sefer  Kenisat  ha-Haberim "  (Jerusalem,  1891). 
The  league  lasted  eight  years  (1889-97),  and  al- 
most all  tin'  notable  Chovevei  Zionists  were  mem- 
bers of  it,  Ginzberg  being  its  chief.  It  occupied 
itself  with  the  improvement  of  Hebrew  education, 
with  the  dissemination  of  Hebrew  literature,  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  Palestinian  settlements. 
In  1 890  Ginzberg  was  the  editor  of  "  Keweret,"  a  pub- 
lication devoted  to  Zionism,  in  which  many  of  his 
articles  appeared.  In  that  year  the  Russian  govern- 
ment permitted  the  formation  at  Odessa  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  helping  Jewish  colonists 
and  artisans  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  Ginzberg  w  as  a 
member  thereof  until  1902,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1891  and  again  in  1893  le'  visited  Palestine,  each 
visit  resulting  in  an  article  entitled  " Emet  me-Ere? 
Yisrael"  (in  "Ha-Meliz"  1891,  No.  1:!;  1893,  No.  3). 

Between  1891  and  1894  Ginzberg  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  "  Panics,"  published  by  Rawnitzki,  in 
which  his  best  articles  appeared:  "Ha-Adam  ba- 
Ohel,"  "Torah  sheba-Leb,"  "Perurim,"  and  various 
philosophical  essays.  At  thai  time,  supported  by  the 
Bene  Mosheh  and  the  committee  at  ( idessa,  he  was  in 
strumental  in  founding  a  school  at  Jaffa.  In  1894  he 
was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  publishing  a  popular 
Jewish  encyclopedia  in  Hebrew  under  the  title  "( >zar 
ha-Yahdut."  In  1895  all  his  articles  were  collected 
into  one  volume  under  the  title  "  'Al  Parashat.  1  )era 
kim,"and  published  in  <  Idessa.    A  second  and  revised 
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edition  was  published  bj  the  Ahiasaf  Society  in  1902 
(Berlin).  Man}  ol  these  articles  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Russian  by  Vasilevski,  Sheinkin,  J 
Landsman,  and  Klausner,  and  into  German  by  Fried- 
lander  and  Berkovich,  In  1896  Ginzberg  was  invited 
to  Warsaw  by  the  Ahiasaf  Society,  and  i 
(if  iis  directors;    be  also  modified  and  enlarged  its 

ram.    In  1896  he  bei  ame  editor  of  "  Ha-shii 
a  monthly  magazine  still   under  his  direction.     In 
August,  1897,  be  took  pari  in  the  Zionist 
of  Basel,  but  opposed  most  of  the  idea-  expi 
bj  Dr.  Herzl. 

Ginzberg  ion  to  "political"  Zionism  in 

am.  of  "moral"  Zionism,  expressed  in  "Ila- 
Shiloah,"  dati  s  from  thai  congress.  In  the  summer 
of  1900  be  was  sent  by  the  Palestine  Commit! 
inspect  the  Palestinian  colonies;  bis  return  was 
nalized  by  the  appearance  in  "Ha  Shiloah"of  bis 
articles  "  IJi  i  ha-Sefer  be  5Tafo,"  on  the  state  of  edu- 
cation  in  Palestine,  and  "Ha-Tishshub  we-Apotrof 
■  ai  the  settlements.  His  formal  report,  writ- 
ten in  Russian,  was  published  at  the  cost  of  the 
I','  -line  Committee.  In  August,  1902,  he  spoke 
Zionist  meeting  at  Minsk  on  Jewish 
culture  and  the  rejuvenescence  Of  Israel  through 
Zionism.  Hi-  speech  was  published,  under  the  title 
"Tehiyyat  ha  Iliiah,"  in  "Ha-Shiloah"  (Nov.  and 
Dec.,  i 

Ginzberg  is  the  besl  known  Hebrew  writer  of 
the  present  time,  and  is  reputed  an  able  publicist 
and  philosopher.     lie  ha-.  (Kind  a  new  school  of 

Zionism     known     under    the     name    of    "Ahad    ha 

'Amism, "  or  " Moral  Zionism."  The  spread  of  the 
Jewish  tace  throughout  the  world  having  inevita- 
bly loosened   the  bunds  iif  the  Law,  a  new  "  mural  " 

center  for  Judaism  must  be  established  in  Pale 
to  which  the  Jews  oi  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
may  look   fur  inspiration  and  as  in  the 

olden  days   the  Judaism   of   the    Diaspora  looked 
toward  Jerusalem.     To  this  end  the  majority  oi 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  must   be  Jewish     Tie 
sential  difference  between  Ginzberg's  Zionism  and 

III      Ibizl's    consists   in    the    abandonment    by    the 

former  id  the  1 1  ad  political  point  ol 

in  order  to  concentrate  the  i  fforts  of  Judaism  upon 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  permanent 
authoritative  center  for  the  Jewish  spirit  and  Jew 
ish  culture.     In  Gina  bei  nter  maj 

contain  tin  germ  of  an  organized  Jewish  political 

stale  ;   but  such  a  developmi  n'   '  lie  nai  are 

of  things,  io  the  distant  future. 

J.    Kluilsnei. 


Bibliography:   Ha-SliUnah,    1896-1903 
hovni  r,  1901. 
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GINZBERG,  LOUIS  :  Hebrew  scholar ;  born  at 
Kovno,  Russia,  Nov.  28,  1878.    He  received  hi 

training  in  the  Talmudical  bcI lal  Telsh,  Rtt 

under  Rabbi   S.  Abel  and  M.  Atlas,  and  later  studied  at 
Kova  I  ; 

fort-on  i  he  Main,  and  tided  the  gymnasium. 

He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Strasl 
and  Heidell  duating  from  the  last  nam- 

dot  I- 1  oi  i  in  1888      From  L898  to  1899  he 

lived  at  Amsterdam,  and  from  there  went  to  New 

York  city,  where,  in  1900,  he  joined  the  stall'  of  the 

J  tew  i si i  Encyclopedia  becoming  editor  ol  i  he  rab 


binical  department      Resigning  in    1903,  Ginzl 
was  appointed  professor  oi  Talmud  at  the  Jewish 

Theological  Seminary  of  America.  New  York  city,  a 

position  he  -iil!  hold-     Ginzberg  has  «  ril 
for  the  ••  Monai-schrifi."  and  is  the  author  .a  "Die 
ida   bei  den   Kin  henvatern  "  (vol.  i..  Amster- 
dam, lsiis.  v,,i    jj     Berlin,  1900),  "Het  Zionisme" 
(Amsterdam,  189!  i  veral  minor  publication-. 

F.  T.   II. 
GINZBURG.     -  rg. 

GINZE  NISTOROT.     See  Peru 
GIRADI,   DANIEL   B.   ELIJAH.     Sei    Ge 

KAsl.     I  llMII     I:     l.l  l.l  Ml. 

GIRBAL,    ENRIQUE    CLAUDIO :     Spanish 

scholar:   born   ai    Gerona    Nov.  16,  1839.     He    was 

chronicler  of  bis  native  city  and  member  of   several 

learned  bi  dies  lie  published  the  following  works 
■■  Los  Judios  de  Gerot        •  i  -Tic    "  Esi  rip 

i idenses  o  Sea  Apunti 

Principal!-  que  ban  Florecidos  desde  losPrimeros 
Siglos  Hasta  Nui  ";  supplement  to 

the  preceding,  ib.  1875.     Several  articles  from  his 
pen  on  Hebrew-  epiiaph-  and  m her  Jewish  111.. 
have  appeared  inthe"RevistaHistorica,"  Barcelona, 
i.  1 1  eeq. 

Bibliography:  Don  Antonio  Ellas di 

"  '7- 
s.  M.  K. 

GIRGASHITES  cr;i;-):  one  of  the  nati 
which  pos-i  ssed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  the  Isi 
itish  conquest.  In  Hebrew  the  name  occurs  only 
in  the  singular  and  with  the  definite  article.  In 
(hn.  \.  Hi  and  I  Chron.  i.  II  "the  Girgashite"  is 
mentioned  as  the  fifth  sou  of  Canaan,  while  in  other 
passa  tv.  21;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  et  al.)  the  name 

nates    the    whole    tribe.      The    territory    of   I  he 

Girgashites  has  never  been  exactly  located;  the  only 
certainty  is  that  it.  lay  wesl  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
xxiv.  IK  Josephus  says  ("Ant."  i.  6,  §  2)  that  in 
his  time  nothing  was  known  of -the  1 1  save 

i  he  name. 

i     ■•    ii  M     -i  i 

GIRTH  OF  THE  CHEST:  While  among  most 
other  races  the  average  chesl  girth  measure-  over 
one  half  the  a\  n  iture,  that  of  the  Jew  s,  il 

been  alleged,  does  not  reach  this  standard.    Gold- 
has  therefore  concluded  that  the  .lew-;  arc  in- 
in    I  hi-   regard,   and    be  credits   th.in    with   a 

lesser  "index  of  vitality."  On  this  account,  al  o  il 
has  been  -i  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Jews 

I  lit  for  military  duties      Asa  basis  for  these 
allegations  the  measurements  of  6,592  Jews  in  Po- 
land and  Lithuania,  given  by  Si      il    i    from  thi     n 
ports  oi    tin    Russian   recruiting  officers  in    1876, 
ha\ c  been  |  These  i ■  i  ■  the 

girth  of  chesl   a-  less  than  50   per  cent    of    the 
Ma  jer  ami  K.  [.  i  niei,  i's  measurements  re 
vealcd  tin  i  lalician  .lews 

In   the  appended   Table   i    are  given   other  chest 
taken    i  loin   T.'.i  1 1   .h\\  ,   in   in    . 

ii  'I  in     en    i    in  i  n.  .1  hat 

the     .lews     ale    deficient      ill     thi-     respect,     while    the 

measurements  taken  on  the  general  population  are 

rather   re    favorable,  and   give  a  girth   eXCeei 

."ill   pel    e.  nl    ,,|    the  statllfc. 
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The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  not  far  in  seek. 
At .  i in-  agi i  of  twenty,  when  military  service  begins, 
the  .leu- has  not  yet  attained  his  full  growth.  The 
Observations  made  on  Jews  reveal  that  while  the 
body  mows  in  length  very  rapidly  during  the  years 
of  adolescence  (although  it  does  not  attain  its  full 
height  at  the  age  of  twenty),  the  width  of  the  body 
doesnot  grow  correspondingly.  The  body  grows 
in  width  even  alter  increase  iu  height  has  ceased 
The  girth  of  the  chest  keeps  on  increasing  up  to  the 
age  of  forty  and  even  fifty.  This  is  best  proved  by 
the  figures  presented  in  the  appended  Table  II. 
After  twenty  the  girth  begins  to  increase,  and 
reaches  54.5  per  cent  of  the  stature  at  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  The  practical  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  this  condition  is  that  the  Jews  arc  still 
undeveloped  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  causes  of  this  slenderness  of  chest  in  young 
.lews  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  economic  conditions 

TABLE  I. 
Girth  op  Chest  of  7,9-14  Jews. 


Number  of 

Girtli  of 

Per  cent 

c  ountry. 

Individ- 

i hi-sl  '  in 

of 

Observer. 

uals. 

mm.). 

Stature. 

Poland  

198 

830 

51.57 

Elkind. 

lk 

4,470 

801 

49.68 

Snlgiref. 

Lithuania  — 

2,122 

800 

49.55 

Galicia 

569 

798 

19.2 

Majeranii  Ko- 
pernicki. 

19 

840 

52.90 

w  eisbach. 

Russia 

100 

832 

51.38 

Blecbman. 

tun 

885 

53.6 

Weissenberg. 

" 

139 

848 

52.45 

Yakowenkn. 

;i 

828 

51.9 

Pantukhuf. 

" 

52 

Ml 

53.3 

'* 

" 

60 

835 

51.2 

41 

822 

50.1 

TABLE  II 
Girth  of  Chest  of  Jews  at  Various  Ages., 


Per  ■cut  of  Stature. 

Age. 

£ 

■2-g 

;  r 
— '/. 

a  a 

~  r 
v.  - 

S3 

CS 
fc 

t  — 
L  - 

s 

til 

<  0 

il 

IB 

17 

18  

19 

20 

21 

22  

-':> 

21 

25 

■ 

:.l  75 

19  ■: 
50.3 
50.8 
51.0 
61.0 

53.0 
53.4 

51.75 

49.69 
48.76 
19.46 
51.61 
52.37 
51.64 
51.25 

52. 15 

50.15 

:,i  i.:.:.' 

'  51.25 
51.45 

49.0 
48.9 

j-49.4 

51.4 

\  50.58 

51.00 
52.11 
51.89 

:,::.|s 

under  which  tin-  bulk  of  eastern  European  Jew3 
exist.  Indoor  domestic  occupations,  sedentary 
habits,  brain  work,  and  lack  of  physical  culture  are 
common.  All  these  tend  to  retard  the  chest  devel- 
opment Of  the  Jews.  In  the  United  Slates,  where 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  .lews  are 


greatly  superior  to  those  iu  eastern  Europe,  it  is 
found  thai  Jewish  young  men  have  an  excellent 
chest  development — exceeding  50  per  cent  of  their 
stature,  and  reaching  even  55  per  cent. 

Bibliography:  Srigiref. Materiali  Dlia  Medizinskoi SUUia- 
tiki  i  Qeografii  Rosffil,  Voennn  Medizimki  Zshitnml.  1878 
1879  ;  E.Goldstein,  lh  sCirconfin  ncesdu  Thoraxt  i  d<  Li  ur 
Rapport  d  '<<  Taille,  in  Revut  d' Anthrup<>logie,  1885,  Beries 
ii.,  part  7.  pp.  Hie  485;  s.  Weissenberg,  Die  SUdru&iitchi  n 
Juiitn,  in  Arcfliv  fUr  Anthropologic,  xxiii.  -»47— 12:1,  531- 
579;  Yakowenko,  Material!  I.  Antropologii  Evreev,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1898;  B.  Blecbman,  Ein  Beitrag  zur Anthropolo- 
gic derjuden,  Dorpat,  1882;  .1.  Majerand  J.  Kopernicki,  Char 
raHeU  rystyka  Flzyczna  Ludnosci  Galicyj»kiej,  Zbtor  Via- 
iliim  dn  AnthTop  Krajowej,  Cracow,  ls;7. 1885  ;  J.Jacobs  and 
I.spielmnn.  On  the  Comparative  Anthropometry  of  English 
Jews,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  1890, 
six.  7'3-ss. 

,i.  M.  Fi. 

GIKZITES  or  GIZRITES  (TUfl.  ketib;  n«n, 
keri,  adopted  by  the  Targumini):  A  tribe  rich  in 
cattle  and  apparel;  with  the  Geshurites  and  the 
Amalekites  it  occupied  the  land  between  the  south 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  9). 

E.  G.   H.  M.    SEL. 

GISCALA:  City  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  Tyre; 
known  as  the  native  city  of  the  patriot  John  of 
Giscala.  John  tried  to  keep  his  fellow  citizens 
from  engaging  in  battle  with  the  Romans,  but  when 
Giscala  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  surround- 
ing pagan  population — from  Gadara.  Gabara,  and 
Tyre — John  rose  up  in  righteous  anger  and,  fall- 
ing upon  the  assailants  with  his  army,  defeated 
them.  lie  then  rebuilt  Giscala,  making  it  more  beau- 
tiful than  it  had  been  before,  and  fortified  it  with 
walls  (66  c.E. ;  Joscphus,  "Vita,"§  10;  comp.  ib. 
%  38).  He  seems  to  have  secured  the  meansby  seiz- 
ing and  converting  into  money  the  grain  gathered 
from  Upper  Galilee  for  the  emperor  (ib.  §  13).  The 
statement  of  Josephus  (ib.  %  21)  that  the  rest  of  the 
Galileans  desired  to  destroy  the  city  of  Giscala,  and 
were  prevented  only  by  himself,  can  not  be  credited. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  master  of  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
although  he  did  not  dare  to  set  foot  into  Gabara  or 
Giscala,  which  sided  with  his  enemy  John  (ib.  %  54). 
Nor  were  the  walls  of  Giscala  built  by  Josephus' 
order  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  20,  §  6).  Josephus  must 
have  been  hostile  to  that  city;  but  the  statement 
made  by  Gratz  ("Gesch."  4th' ed..  iii.  492)  that  he 
captured  and  plundered  it  is  due  to  a  corrupt  text. 
In  the  Niese  edition  "Sepphoris"  is  substituted  for 
"Giscala"  ("  B.  J."  ii.  21.  §10). 

Giscala  held  out  longest  among  all  the  cities  of 
Galilee  (ib.  iv.  2,  §  1).  Finally  Titus  attacked  it 
with  1,000  horsemen,  and,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  John 
requested  a  truce,  and  secretly  escaped  in  the  night 
with  his  warriors.  The  city  opened  its  gates  the 
Second  day  afterward,  and  Titushad  the  walls  razed 
and  the  fugitive  inhabitants  massacred  (67  c.e.  ;  ib. 
iv.  2,  §§  2-5).  According  to  Jerome,  the  apostle 
Paul's  parents  lived  at  Giscala  ("De  Viris  Illustri 
bus,"  §  Hi. 

"Giscala  "  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
"  Cusli  halab,"  meaning  "  fat  clod  of  earth."  Largi 
quantities  of  fine  oil,  which  was  a  staple  article  of 
commerce,  were  produced  there  (Josephus,  "Vita 
g  13;  idem,  "B.  J."  ii.  21,  a  2;  Sifre,  Deut.  355; 
Tosef,,  Men.  ix.  5:  Men.  Sob);  also  fine  raw  silk 
("metaxa":  Eccl.  R.  ii.  8.  where,  as  David  Luria  re- 
marks, the  correct  reading  of  t.'"J  with  yod  has  been 
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preserved  in  the  text).  The  city  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  ancient  fortress  ('Ar.  be.  t>.  Sifra,  Behar, 
iv.  5;  the  remark  in  question  certainly  dates  from 
the  time  before  the  Roman  destruction). 

Mi  ron  is  mentioned  as  a  community  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Giscala  (Ex.  K.  v.  1;  Cant.  I{.  viii.  1). 
Ruins  still  remain  of  the  ancient  synagogue  i  Renan, 
".Mission  de  Phenicie,"  pp.  Tis  et  seg.).  Both  in 
Hi  ron  and  in  Giscala  arc  shown  the  tombs  of  several 
prominent  men  of  Biblical  and  tannai tic  times,  which 
to. in  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present  ("Jerusa- 
lem," i.,  Nov  69,  89,  121,  L27,  i  ih  have  been  places 
of  pilgrimage  not  only  for  the  Jews,  but  also  for  the 
Mohammedans  (Goldzihcr,  in  "  licvue  do  l'Histoire 
des  Religions,"  L902,  p.  7).  Giscala  is  identical  with 
the  present  Al-Jish  in  northern  Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Gi  •     lili  ed.,    lii.  (77-602;   Kohut, 

Aim' h  Completum, fl. 379 j  Carmoly, RinerairestU  la  I 
Saints,  isi7.  passim ;  Schwarz, Das  HetZfot    Land,p.l57; 
Bwald,  Gesca.  des  Volia  -  Xstoa  t,  vi.  853;  Schurer,  Gfesch.  3d 
ed.,  I.  Bin.  noli"  60;  Znnz.  <;.  S.  lii.  808;  BSdeker,  PaUMina 
unit  Syrien,  5th  ed.,  p.  887. 
<;.  S.   Kit. 

GITTIN  (J'D'J,  plural  of  BJ  =  "document"): 
Name  of  a  treatise  of  theMishnah  and  of  the  To- 
st ft  a.  elaborated  in  the  Palestinian  and  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Genial  as.  It  belongs  to  the  third  order, 
"Nashim"  (Women),  but  occupies  different  places 
in  the  different  compilations,  Thus,  in  the  separate 
Mishnah  editions  and  in  the  Tosef ta  it  stands  sixth; 
iu  the  Tosefta  attached  toAlfasi  and  in  the  Babli, 
fourth;  and  in  the  Ynuslialnii.  fifth.     The  number 

of  chapters  in  this  treatise  is  nine,  except  in  the 
Tosefta  appended  to  AJfasi,  where  the  number  is 
reduced  to  seven,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chap 
ters  being  united  into  one.     While  the  name  of  the 

tri  atise  Signifies  "documents,"  it  is  specifically  ap- 
plied to  bills  of  divorce,  and  of  these,  and  of  the 
parties  thereto,  the  treatise  discourses,  referring  only 
incidentally  to  other  documents.  The  chapters  pro. 
i  Ide  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  Thebearerol  a  "get"  (billot  divorce)  from  the  hus- 
band to  his  wife  in  another c ttry  must  be  positive  "f  its genu- 
ineness; he  ii  i  ti  si  in-  ;ii  lie  tn  .lerijirettiat  the  document  vois  writ- 
ten and  signed  In  hifl  presence, and  for  the  special  purposeot 
divorcing  the  parties  named  therein.  If  an  accident  disables  the 
bearer  from  making  such  declaration,  the  get  will  be  valid  only 
after  the  original  witnesses  to  II  have  authenticated  their  slg 
natures,  or  others  have  authenticated  those  signatures;  and  as 
the  Rabbis  consider  divorce  us  well  as  marriage  a  religious  act, 

they  provide  that  all  parties  c rned  In  the  proceedings  must 

be  Jews,    if  before  the  deliver}  of  n  bill  of  divorce  or  n  bin 
nf  manumission  thi     -  adi  i     i  auls  It,  the  annulment  ^-^  1 1 1  be 
effective  En  die  ease  of  a  wife,  bul  not  in  thai  of  s 
If  the  giver  of  either  document  dies  before  Its  deliver; 
not  vaiiil,  there  heme,  no  authority  b 
divorcement  orof  manumissloii  (comp.  lit.  8). 

Ch.  ii.:  At  least  two  witnesses  must  authenticate  the  ge| 

(c p.  Iv.  8);  it  iniist  be  written  and  Blgned  within  g 

day,  i.  et;  and  there  are  regulat! 

tu  tin-  partus  wh 'qualified  to  write  It,  as  to  the  materials 

mi  and  with  which  II  may  be  written,  and  as  to  who  ms 
ii  between  husband  and  wlfi     Be  Get). 

Ch.  iii. :  The  get  must  be  written  specially  for  the  woman 
to  be  divorced.    Poi  example,  If  a  man  has  two  wlvi 

in and  the  get  i*  written  for  the  purpoi f  divorcing  oi f 

them  iges  bUt  mind  and  determines  to  divorce  the 

other  in  the  same  get,  hi  do  so.    Not  i 

her  the  gej  written  with  the  reservation  thai  It  be  valid  to 
divorce  either  one  "f  two  wives;  neither  maj  blank  forms  be 
used  In  divorce  proceedings :  the  whole  of  the  gel  musl  bespe 
chilly  written  f"i  the  parties  Intended,  if  the  bearer  loses  the 
get,  and  then  recovers  ii.  there  musl  be  no  doubl  ol  n  Identits 
or  it  wni  not  be  t  aini.    if  the  bearei  ol  the  ge(  leaves  the  giver 
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siek  or  very  old,  hei  the  get  on  the  presumption  that 

bis  principal  still  lives  (comp.  1.6).  if  an  accident  befalls  the 
bearer  and  renders  him  unable  t<>  deliver  the  tret,  be  may  ap- 
point a  siihstitute,  provided  the  husband  has  not  commissioned 

him  to  return  w  Ith  sot bject  brom  the  wife. 

Ch.  iv. :  Legally,  until  the  get  reaches  the  woman  II  is  the 
property  of  the  husband,  even  while  Ii  is  in  the  possession  nf  his 
messenger;  therefon   he  has  the  rlgbl  to  annul  ll  before  any 
court  without  theoognlzance  of  either  his  wife  or  his  messenger. 
However,  as  such  procedure  might  eventuate 
Annulment  In   unwitting  polyandry,   It.   Gamaliel   I.  or- 
of Get.       dalned  thai  the  annulment  shall  ha\  e  i ffeel 

unless  ii  take  place  either  In  the  presen »f 

tiie  wife  or  in  that  of  the  messenger.  Gamaliel  also  ordained 
thai  ii"-  :■•  i|  musl  bear  In  full  the  names  bj  which  the  o  specl 
tvepartles  to  thedivorce  are  anywhere  known.  Further,  this 
i  treats  ef  a  widow's  dower  and  maintenance  (see  Ali- 
mony; Dowry);  "f  the  status  ol  a  captive  or  hypothecated 
Slave;  Of  the  half-slave  Iu  persim  formerly  the  piopem  nf  two 

j,  bul  emancipated  by  one  of  them,  or  one  who  'as 
purchased  from  his  master  half  liberty);  of  Jewish  slaves  sold 
to  Idolaters,  and  "f  the  redemption  of  captives  and  "f  sacred 
things  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Idolaters;  and  it  con- 
cludes with  the  enumeration  ol  causes  for  divorce  which  act  as 
bars  to  a  remarriage  between  the  divorced. 

Ch.  v.:  Begujatinio'if  an  eruiiumie  nature,  concerning  levy- 
ing on  lands  tu  satisfy  damage  claims,  debts,  alimony,  dowry ; 
laws  governing  restitution  for  the  consumption  of  the  produce 
ol  land  bougbtof  s  usurper;  concerning  transactions  Involving 
confiscated  property,  and  those  with  minors  or  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons; and  other  provisions  calculated  to  promote  social  order. 

Ch.  vi.:  Concerning  the  rights  of  tin-  husband  to  annul  the 
get  after  delivery  to  ins  messenger  or  to  ins  wife's  proxy;  the 
i iss  adopted  In  divorcing  a  minor,  and  the  effect  of  the  des- 
ignation of  the  place  where  the  get  should  be  delivered  or  re- 
ceived;   the  dilTerene.',  as  regards  the  status  Ol   the  unman, 

between  appointing  a  messenger  in  "convey  the  get  to  her" 
and  appointing  a  messenger  to  "accept  the  get  fur  her";  the 
legal  presumptions  to  be  drawn  from  the  husband's  expressions 
in  ordering  the  get;  the  husband's  condition  and  circumstances 
at  ih.-  moment  nf  ordering  the  get,  or  Immediately  following  it, 
iii.  -.  npe  nf  the  agent's  mission  depending  upun  i he  husband's 
expressions. 

Ch.  vii. :  Where  the  husband,  while  In  the  throes  of'kar- 
dlakos"  (delirium  tremens,  melancholia),  orders  thai  a  gethe 
written  fur  ins  wife,  his  order  is  void;  but 
Competence,  where  (he  order  precedes  the  attack,  even  if 
during  tin-  attack  be  countermands  it,  the  get 
must  i,e  written  and  delivered.  If  the  husband  is  stricken 
dumb,  and  at  the  suggestion  that  a  get  he  written  fur  his 

wife    he  V6S  his  head  alllnnalively.  and  the  hystahdeis  are 

satisfied  that  he  Is  conscious,  the  get  is  to  be  written  and  -in 
livered.    But  where  such  a  suggestion  is  made  to  a  healthy 

man,  eon  if.  after  the  net   Is  written  and  Signed,  he  himself  de 

livers  it  to  his  wife,  that  ge|  Is  void,  the  law  requiring  thai  the 
orders  i emlng  the  writing  and  attesting  of  the  get  should 

emanate  frum  the  hilshand  himself.  No  get  can  take  effect 
after  the  death  of  the  husband  (see  1.6);  and  if  in  bonding  the 
get  in  ins  wife  he  stipulates  that  it  go  into  effect  after  ins 
11  is  vuid.  nn  the  uther  hand,  if  he  siipulaies  that  in 
case  of  his  death  the  get  should  have  effect  from  ami  after  the 

i  delivery.  It  is  valid,    if  he  says.  "  In  case  nf  no  death 

frum  in\  i int  itiness  this  get  shall  haw-  effect  from  tins 

date,"  the  effect  Isdoubtful;  wherefore  thew an  is  neither 

bis  widow  nor  divorced,  ami  while  he  Uvea  she  must  not  staj 
with  him  in  private,    where  the  hilshand  Imposes  conditions, 

conditions  must  be  compiled  with;  otherwise  the  get  WM 

tie   fold. 

Ch.  viii.:  The  get  does  not  take  effect  unless  It  comes  into 
the  divorcee's  possession  ;  hence  if  she  is  on  the  husband's 

premises  and  he  thrusts  the  eei  at  her,  tie-  art  nf  divorcemenl  Is 
not  completed,  even  If  the  fret  falls  at  her  side,    cm  the  uther 

hand.  If  tht-  l*  done  nn  lur  nu  n    premises  (or  even    in  his  prem- 

1  the  (ret  fails  into  her  lap  "i  on  her  personal  prop 

lectlve.    if  the  gel  I  i    misdated,  oi  the  not 

ol  the  parties  coi rned  are  In  any  way  misstated,  the  get  i* 

Ch.  ix.:  The  pith  nf  the  ge|  is  the  phrase,  "  Thou  art  tin  I  i 
marry  any  man."    Therefore,  if  on  delivering  the  je|  thi 

cts  the  wife's  marriage  to  any  man,  the  get  will  have 
nn  effect,  unless  be  takes  II  hark  ami  redelivers  it  to  her  with  nu 

unqualified  declaration  nf  her  fr lorn.    Where  the  limitation 

i.  embodied  in  the  get,  the  ge|  is  invalid,  even  if  the  husband 
blmseU  takes  a  back  and  erases  then  trom  tl bjectl ibla 

Sen   HlM.i 
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The  Gemaras,  botli  Palestinian  and  Babylonian, 
discuss  and  exemplify  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Mishnah.  The  Palestinian  Geraara  is  comparatively 
concise,  and  contains  few  digressions;  the  Babylo- 
nian is,  as  a  rule,  more  diffuse,  and  quite  frequently 
breaks  the  argumentation  with  hagga- 
Digres-  dot.  One  example  from  the  former 
sions  in  may  be  given.  Discussing  the  require- 
Gemara.  ment  of  the  Mishnah  (i.  2)  that  the 
bearer  of  a  get  must  be  able  to  declare 
that  the  bill  was  written  aud  signed  in  his  presence, 
it  cites  the  name  of  the  city  of  Acco.  That  name  re- 
calls to  the  memory  of  the  compiler  a  story  regard- 
ing something  that  occurred  at  Acco  which  gave 
rise  to  the  decree  that  no  "talmid  "  (pupil,  unor- 
dained  scholar)  should  decide  ritualistic  questions. 
This,  again,  recalls  a  baraita  declaring  that  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Nadabaud  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  let  seq.) 
was  the  punishment  for  presuming  to  act  on  their 
own  decisions  in  the  presence  of  Moses,  their  master 
(see  'Er.  63a).  This  in  turn  recalls  another  story. 
It  happened  that  a  talmid  decided  a  question  in  the 
presence  of  R.  Eliezer,  who  thereupon  predicted  to 
Imma  Shalom,  his  wife,  the  early  death  of  that  tal- 
mid, and  the  prediction  was  soon  fulfilled.  Eliezer's 
disciples  then  inquired:  "Master,  art  thou  a  proph- 
et ?  "  To  which  the  master  replied :  "  I  am  neither 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but  I  am  aware 
of  a  traditional  doctrine  declaring  that  the  talmid 
who  decides  questions  in  his  master's  presence  de- 
serves death  "  (Yer.  Git.  i.  43c). 

The  Babylonian  Talmud,  among  other  haggadot, 
describes  the  last  struggle  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Romans  (55b-58a).  It  introduces  R.  Johanan  as  re- 
marking that  the  verse,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that 
feareth  alway:  but  he  that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall 
fall  into  mischief"  (Prov.  xxviii.  14),  teaches  that 
man's  actions  must  be  governed  by  caution  and  pru- 
dence, since  trifling  causes  may  produce  stupendous 
results.  Thus  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  resulted 
from  an  invitation  to  a  banquet  extended  by  mis- 
take to  Bar  Kamza  instead  of  to  Kamza ;  that  of  Tur 
Malka  was  brought  about  by  a  cock  and  a  hen ;  and 
that  of  Bettar  resulted  from  some  trouble  about  the 
shaft  of  a  litter!  In  the  quasi-historical  accounts 
which  follow,  many  legends  are  embodied.  The 
following  is  one  of  them :  Nero  was  ordered  to  re- 
duce Jerusalem.  He  came,  and  prognosticated  his 
fortunes  by  shooting  arrows.  He  shot  eastward, 
and  the  arrow  fell  toward  Jerusalem;  he  shot  west- 
ward, and  again  the  arrow  fell  toward  Jerusalem ; 
he  shot  toward  the  other  points  of  the  compass — 
with  the  same  result.  Though  thus  assured  that  his 
arms  would  triumph,  he  nevertheless  sought  an- 
other oracle:  he  ordered  a  Jewish  lad  to  quote  a 
verse  of  the  Bible,  in  the  purport  of  which  he  ex- 
pected  to  read  assurance  or  discouragement.  The 
lad  responded  by  repeating:  "I  will  lay  my  venge- 
ance upon  Edom  [Rome]  by  the  hand  of  my  peo- 
ple Israel."  etc,  (Ezek.  xxv.  14).  On  hearing  this, 
Nero  exclaimed :  "  God  wishes  to  destroy  His  house 
aud  make  me  His  atonement."  Thereupon  he  fled 
ami  embraced  Judaism,  and  eventually  became  the 
ancestor  of  R.  MeYri<:it.  56a). 

Another  legend  is  as  follows:  A  mother  and  her 
seven  sons  were  brought  before  Csesar.    Thefirstson 


was  ordered  to  worship  an  idol,  but  he  replied :  "  It 
is  written  in  our  Law,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  '  " 
(Ex.  xx.  2).  He  was  led  forth  and  executed.  The 
second  refused,  saying :  "  In  our  Law  it  is  written, 
'  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
Other  me'"  (xx.  3);  he  also  was  executed. 
Haggadot.  The  third  said :  "  He  that  sacriticeth 
unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord 
only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed"  (xxii.  18  [A  V. 
20] ) ;  the  fourth :  "  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god  " 
(xxxiv.  14);  the  fifth:  "Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut.  vi.  4);  the  sixth:  "Know 
therefore  this  day,  aud  consider  it  in  thine  heart, 
that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath :  there  is  none  else  "  (iv.  39) : 
all  of  these  likewise  were  killed.  At  last  came  the 
turn  of  the  seventh  son ;  he,  too,  refused  to  desert 
his  God,  saying:  "  It  is  written  in  our  Law,  '  Thou 
hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God  .  .  . 
and  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his 
peculiar  people'  [xxvi.  17];  thus  we  have  bound 
ourselves  before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  not 
to  exchange  Him  for  another  god,  and  He  has  prom- 
ised us  not  to  desert  us  for  another  people."  Caesar 
then  suggested  that  he  would  drop  a  ring,  and  that 
the  lad  should  stoop  down  and  pick  it  up,  that  it 
might  be  thought  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
royal  behest;  but  the  lad  vehemently  refused,  ex- 
claiming: "Wo  unto  thee,  Caesar!  wo  unto  thee! 
Thou  art  thus  anxious  to  preserve  thine  own  honor: 
how  much  more  should  I  be  anxious  for  the  honor 
of  the  Holy  One !  Blessed  be  He !  "  As  this  son  also 
was  led  forth  to  execution,  his  mother  requested  per- 
mission to  kiss  him,  and  then  said:  "My  children,  go 
and  say  to  Abraham,  your  father, '  Thou  hast  prepared 
one  altar,  while  I  have  offered  on  seven  altars!'" 
Thereupon  she  ascended  to  a  roof  and  threw  herself 
off.  As  she  died  a  "  bat  kol  "  was  heard  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  Psalm  cxiii.  9:  "A  joyful  mother 
of  children!"  (Git.  57b;  comp.  II  Mace.  vii.). 

In  its  discussions  on  the  first  mishnah  of  the  sev- 
enth chapter  the  Babylonian  Talmud  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  pathology  (67b-70b),  for  which 
see  Bergel,  "Medizin  der  Talmudisten,"  pp.  32-54, 
and  Brecher,  "Das  Transcendentale  .  .  .  im  Tal- 
mud, "  passim. 

e.  c.  S.  M. 

GITTITH  (riTU) :  A  musical  instrument  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  viii.  1,  lxxxi.  1,  lxxxiv.  1.  The  word  is 
explained  by  Gesenius  ("  Thesaurus, "  s.  v.  \ii)  as  mean- 
ing "striking  instrument,"  but  it  is  now  generally 
held  to  denote  a  zither.  Rashi,  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  derives  the  name  from  "  Gath  " ;  it  would  then 
mean  "  fabricated  by  the  people  of  Gath. "  He  also 
quotes  a  Talmudic  saying  that  "  Gittith  "  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Edom,  which  will  be  trodden  down  like  a  wine 
press  (J"IJ ;  compare  Isa.  lxiii.  3),  aud  combats  this 
view  by  arguing  that  the  context  of  the  chapter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Edom.  Ibn  Ezra  explains  the 
name  "  Gittith"  as  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  above- 
mentioned  psalms  were  composed  for  the  sake  of  the 
descendants  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite,-  who  was  a 
Levite.  The  interpretation  (also  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint)  that  "Gittith"  means  "to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  the  wine-presses"  is  ridiculed  by  Ibn  Ezra. 

e.  c.  ii.  M.  Sel. 
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GIZA  (GIZAI):  A  sabora;  head  of  the  Bab\ 
Ionian  school  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  a  very  oM  source,  the  "Seder  Tanna'im  wa- 
Amora'im,"  lie  is  mentioned,  together  with  Bimuna, 
us  t  lie  last  of  the  Saboraim  (Neubauer,  "Medieval 
Jewish  Chronicles',"  i.  180);  and  the  same  source 
names  in  another  passage  (p.  181)  Giza  and  Simuna 
as  the  last  pair  of  those  thai  preserved  the  tradition 
immediately  after  It.  Ashi  and  Rabina,  the  last  two 
amoraim.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  S1k  lira's  let- 
ter, the  most  important  source  for  the  history  of 
the  Babylonian  academies  of  post-Talmudie  times, 
Giza  is  not  referred  to,  but  'Ena  is  mentioned  in- 
stead in  the  same  capacity.  Bherira  (Neubauer, 
I.e.  p.  16)  regards  'Ena  and  Bimuna  as  the  saboraim 
par  excellence,  whose  glosses  were  included  in  the 
Talmud;  they  are  the  last  among  the  saboraim  enu 
merated  byhimftft.  p.  46).  'Ena  taught  (after  the 
year  515)  at  Sura;  Simuna,  at  Pumbedita. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  'Ena  is  identical  with  the 
Giza  mentioned  in  "  Seder  Tanna'im  wa-Amora'im," 
the  one  name  being  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  the  other. 

Abraham  ibn  Daud  quotes  in  his  "  Sefer  ha  Ixahba 

lah  "  (Neubauer,  I.e.  i.  62)  the  last-mentioned  state 
men!  bj  Bherira,  but  does  not  refer  to  the  name  of 
"Giza."  A  third  source  ("Seder  'Olam  Zuta."inNeu 
baucr,  I.e.  ii.  73;  other  versions,  ib.  p.  76)  says  that 
Giza  was  a  brother  of  the  progenitor  of  the  gaon  Ne- 
hilai  (beginning of  the  eighth  century),  who  settled 
on  the  River  Zab  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  religious 
persecutions  under  Kobad,  when  the  school  of  Sura 
was  closed  for  a  long  time  after  the  defeat  of  the 
exilarch  3Iar  Zutra.     See  N.usokaim. 

Bibliography:  Epstein,  Lot  Saboraim,  to  H.  K.  J.  .xx.xvl. 
222-231. 
S.  8.  W.   15. 

GLADIATOR  :  A  fighter  in  the  gymnasium  or 
arena  Gladiatorial  contests  were  an  aspect  of  Ro- 
man life  which  was  intensely  hated  by  the  .lews. 
In  Greek  a  gladiator  is  called  afpfafriic  or  yxmofu 
meaning  a  single  fighter,  and  he  is  also  so  called  in 
rabbinical  literal  ure  A  gladiator,  on  being  success- 
ful at  his  first  appearance,  received  as  a  testimonial 
a  little  tablet  with  the  inscription  "Spectatus" 
(="  Observed");  hence  the  Midrash  says;  "Be 
among  the  observers  and  not  among  the  observed" 
ek,  beupa  ;  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  191b).  The  blow- 
ing of  a  horn  announced  the  entry  of  the  gladiators 

Into  the  arena  (Tan.,  Wayikra,  Emor,  18).  Such  a 
contest,    which  ended  with  a  palm  for  the   victor 

(I'tihmi  gladiatoria),  is  also  mentioned  in  Tan  .  ih  • 
Pesik  .  ed   Buber,  i80a;  and  Le^ ,  I:   §  80. 

Emperors  used  to  be  present  at  such  spectacles: 
and    a  gladiator  who    was   wounded   might  appeal 
to  the  monarch  for   pardon.     Thus  ii  is  recorded: 
"Two  athletes  tight  before  the  emperor.     If  the  em 
peror  wishes  to  separate  them,  lie  separates  them; 

if  not,  he  does  not  separate  them.  If  one  is  de- 
feated, he  cries,  '  I  appeal  to  theemperor  '  "  (Gen.  R. 
§  22). 

In  the  decadent  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
emperors  themselves  entered  the  arena  as  gladiators ; 
at  least  in  the  Midrash  this  is  mentioned  of  the  son 
of  in  emperor  (t&,  §  77 1  Sometimes  the  contest 
was  unequal:  one  athlete  was  Btrong,  the  other 
weak  (Ex.  R.  S  21).     Since  gladiators  wire  usually 


slaves,  it  is  said  with  justice  thai  a  gladiator  could 
make  no  will  (Tan.,  Waychi,  8),  and  a  similar  rule 
may  be  found  in  the  Byriac  laws  published  by  Land 
in  his  ■■  Anecdote  Byriaca.'M.  196  (see  Fiirst,  "Glos- 
sarium  Graeco  Hebrseum,"  p.  131). 

In  Jewish  annals  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
the  life  of  a  gladiator  is  that  of  the  eminent  amora 
Simeon  ben  Lakish,  w  ho  at  One  time  sold  himself  to 
the  "ludarii,"  those  who  arranged  for  gladiatorial 
contests  ii;it  17a)  Other  Jews  did  the  same  thing 
from  necessity,  being  paid  large  sums  (Ter.  Ter. 
45d).  In  the  Talmud  it  was  commanded  to  ransom 
such  persons,  since  they  were  not  criminals  (Yer. 
Git,  46b). 

The  gladiators  had  a  special  diet;  thus  the  Tal 
mud  mentions  the  meal  time  of  the  ludarii  (Shab 
10a;  Pes.  12b),  and  a  kind  of  pea  (Sagina  gladia 
loria)  which  was  their  food  (Tosef.,  He/ah.  i  23, 
according  to  the  correct  reading).  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  rabbinical  sources  display  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  Roman  life.  Gladiatorial 
contests  arc  mentioned  much  less  often  than  the  cir- 
cus, all  hough  under  Titus  .lews  were  forced  into 
fighting  with  wild  beasts.  In  the  Hellenistic  cities 
gladiatorial  contests  were  frequent  (Schiirer,  "Ge- 
schichte,"  3d  ed.,  ii.  45). 

Bibliography:  Sachs.  BeUrUae  zur  Sprach-  and  Alter- 
tftunufcunde,  i.  120;  Gratz,  Qcxch.  M  ed.,  iv.  240;  Jastrnw, 
in  R.  k.  J.  ivii.  mis ;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  I.  342. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

GLAGAU,  OTTO:  Anti-Semitic  writer;  born 
in  Kfinigsberg,  Prussia,  Jan.  16,  1834;  died  in  Berlin 
March  2,  1892.  As  a  journalist  and  political  writer 
Glagau  had  already  made  quite  a  reputation  when 
he  began,  in  the  "(iartcnlaube"  of  1873,  a  series 
of  articles  on  fraudulent  stock-jobbing  which  were 
so  full  of  invective  that  the  editor  discontinued  t  hem 
Glagau  had  lost  heavily  in  unfortunate  speculations, 
and  was  very  bitter  against  the  stock  exchange.  In 
this  spirit  he  wrote  " Der  Ildrsen-  und  Grilndungs- 
schwindel  in  Berlin  "  and  "  Der  Biirsen-  und  Griind- 
ungsschwindel  in  Deutschland "  (Leipsic,  1877),  in 
which  he  made  some  exposures  of  dishonest  business 

methods,  but  in  general  caricatured  rather  than  de 

scribed  the  German  business  world,  lie  naturally 
became  involved  in  numerous  libel  suits.     In  this 

book  he  attacked  the  Jews  vehemently  as  the  perpe- 
trators Of  all  questionable  financial  transactions.      It 

may  be  said  that  this  book  inaugurated  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement  (see  Anti-Skmitis.m  i.  I). 

GLAPHYRA:    Daughter  of  the  Cappadocian 

king  Archelaiis.  Her  first  husband  was  Alexander, 
son  .if  Herod  I.  and  Marianinc  Alter  his  execution 
1 7  b.c.  )  she  married  King  Juba  of  Mauretania,  whom 
she  is  said  to  have  met  for  the  first  time  during 
Caesar's  Oriental  expedition,  which  Juba  accompa 

Died.     As  this  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  it  was 

dissolved,  and  Glaphyra  returned  to  her  father.    She 

thru  met  Archelaiis,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Malthace,  who.  although  married,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  took  her  to  wife  alter  having  cast  off  his 
hist  wife,  Marianinc  As  Glaphyra  had  children  by 
her  first  husband,  who  was  stepbrother  to  Archelaiis. 
this  last  marriage  was  not  legal,  and  it  met  with 
much    censure       The  union   was,   however,   of   but. 
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short  duration,  for  Glaphyra  died  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival in  Judea. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant  xvi.  1,  S  2;  xvii.  13,  S§  1  el  tea.; 
Idem,  /}.  J.  ii.  7,8  I;  Muller,  Pragmenta  Historicorum 
t;m  ,,,rtnn.  p.  ti'.i'i;  ('.  /.  .1.  in.  i..  No.  549;  Solii'irer,  Gesc)i 
:»1  I'd.,  i.  4."il  ,  I  .*,-./.;  iininii.  In,  SlViih  des  Hi  rude*,  Bres- 
kru,  1st:!:  Gratz,  Gesch.  4th  ed„  iii.,  passim. 
<;-  H.  Bl. 

GLASER,  ADOLF:  German  author;  born  at 
Wiesbaden  Dee.  15,  1829.  He  traded  in  art  wares 
while  preparing  himself  for  the  university.  From 
1853  to  1856  he  studied  history  and  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1856  he  became  editor 
of  Westermann's  "  LHustrirte  Deutsche  Monatshefte  " 
(Brunswick),  which  he  conducted  until  1878,  when 
he  resigned,  but  took  up  the  work  again  in  1883. 
Glaser  began  his  literary  career  with  the  twodramas 
"Kriemhilden's  Rache  "  (Hamburg,  1853)  and  "Pe- 
nelope" (ib.  1854).  He  also  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  "Fainilie  Schaller,"  2  vols.,  Prague, 
1857;  "Bianca  Candiano,"  Hanover,  1859;  "Ge- 
schichte  des  Theaters  zu  Braunschweig,"  Bruns- 
wick, 1861;  "Galileo  Galilei,"  a  tragedy,  Berlin, 
1861;  "Erzahlungen  und  Novellen,"  3  vols., Bruns- 
wick, 1862;  "Gediehte,"  ib.  1862;  "Leseabende,"  4 
vols.,  ib.  1867;  "Was  1st  Wahrheit?"  Brunswick, 
1869;  "  Der  Hausgeist  der  Frau  von  Estobal,"  Ber- 
lin, 1878;  "Schlitzwaug,"  ib.  1878;  "Eine  Magda- 
lene ohne  Glorienschein,"  ib.  1878;  "Weibliehe 
Damonen,"2  vols.,  ib.  1879;  "Aus  deml8.  Jahrhun- 
dert,"  Leipsic,  1880;  "Mulshilde,"  Leipsic,  1880; 
"Moderne.Gegensatze, "*7>.  1881;  "Aus  Hohen  Re- 
gionen."  Wisniar,  1882;  "  Savonarola,"  Leipsic,  1883; 
"Cordula,"  ib.  1885.  A  selection  of  his  novels  and 
stories  was  published  in  Leipsic  (1889-92)  in  twelve 
volumes.  Glaser  also  translated  the  Dutch  authors 
Gerard  Kelter,  Cremer,  Leunep,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konversatinm-Lexiknn,  1897 ;  Oscar 
Linke,  Ad,,]f  Ghixi  r, Leipsic,  lsilfl;  Westwmann's  lllitstriit, 
Deutsche  Monatshefte,  Dec,  189fl. 

S. 
GLASER,  EDUARD:  Austrian  traveler  and 
Arabist;  born  March  15,  1855,  at  Deutsch-Rust, 
Bohemia.  After  completing  his  elementary  and  col- 
lege education  in  Komotau  and  Prague,  he  studied 
mathematics  and  geodesy  at  the  Prague  polytech- 
nical  high  school  and  devoted  himself  privately 
to  the  study  of  Arabic.  In  1877  he  went  to  Vi- 
enna; in  1880  to  Tunis:  theme  in  1882  through 
Tripolis  to  Alexandria;  and  in  1888  to  South  Arabia, 
which  he  crossed  in  various  directions.     In  1885-86 

he  undertook  a  sec 1,  and  in  1887-88  a  third,  trip 

to  Arabia,  succeeding  on  bis  last  journey  in  penetra- 
ting to  Marib,  the  ancient  Saba.  Glaser  collected 
more  than  1,000 Himyaritic  and  Sabean  inscriptions. 
;""'  made  important  geographical  discoveries.  In 
In'.hmIi,  ["niversity  of  Greifswald  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D. 

In  1892  Glaser  undertook  a  fourth  trip  to  Arabia. 
penetrating  from  Aden  to  the  interior,  mapping  the 

country  fr Hadramaut  to  Mecca,  and  collecting 

t1  800  inscriptions,  numerous  old  Arabic  manu 
scripts,  and  many  specimens  of  various  dialects. 
particularly  those  of  the  Mahra  tribe.  Glaser  has 
published  "Skizze  der  Geschichte  und  Geographie 
Arabiens  von  den  Aeltesten  Zeiten  biszum  Propheten 
Muhammad,"  Berlin,   1890;   "  I  lie  Abessinii -r  in  Ara- 

bien  und  Afrika,    Munich   1895;  "Zwei  [nschriften 


fiber  den   Dammbruch  von  Marib,"  Berlin,   1897; 
"  Punt  und  die  Siidarabischen  Reiche,"  ib.,  1899. 

Bibliography:  Deutsche  Rundschau  f 1lr  Oeogruphii  und 
stittixtik.  xii.  (1890)  [86etseo/. ;  Rommel,  in  HUprecht's  Ex- 
plorations in  Bible  Lands,  Philadelphia,  1903,  pp.  782  ,i 
seq. ;  Meyers  Konversations-LexOcon,  1897. 

S. 
GLASER,  JULIUS  ANTON  (JOSHUA 
GLASER):  Austrian  jurist  and  statesman;  born 
at  POstelberg,  Bohemia,  March  19,  1831;  died  at 
Vienna  Dec.  26,  1886.  After  taking  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Zurich  (1849)  and  that  of  LL.D.  at  Vienna 
(1854),  he  became  privat -docent  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  latter  university  in  1854,  assistant  professor  in 
1856,  and  professor  in  1860.  In  1871  he  entered  the 
Auersperg  cabinet  as  secretary  of  justice.  Resign- 
ing this  office  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  at  the  Vienna  Court  of  Cassation,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  From  1871  to  1879 
he  represented  Vienna  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  later 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  a 
convert  to  Christianity. 

Glaser  was  an  authority  on  Austrian  law,  and  has 
written  many  well-known  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  :  "  Das  Englisch-Sehottische  Strafver- 
fahren,"  Vienna,  1850;  '•  Abhandlungen  aus  dem 
Oesterrechischen  Strafrecht,"  ib.  1858;  "Anklage, 
Wahrspruch,  und  Rechtsmittel  im  Englischen 
Schwurgeriehtsverfahren,"  Erlangen,  1866;  "Ge- 
sammelte  Kleinere  Schriften  fiber  Strafrecht,  Zivil- 
und  Strafprozess,"  Vienna,  1868,  2d  ed.  1883; 
"Studien  zum  Entwurf  des  Oesterreichischen  Straf- 
gesetzes  fiber  Verbrechen  und  Vergehen,"  ib.  1S71 ; 
"Schwurgeichtliche  Erijrterungen,"  ib.  1875;  "Bei- 
trage  zur  Lehre  vom  Beweis  im  Strafprozess."  Leip- 
sic, 1883;  "HandbuchdesStrafprozesses,"  ib.  1883- 
1885.  With  J.  Unger  and  J.  von  Walther  he  pub- 
lished "Sammlung  von  Zivilrechtlichen  Entschei- 
dungen  des  K.  K.  Obersten  Gerichtshofs,"  Vienna, 
1857-1883;  and  with  Stubenrauch  and  Nowak  he 
edited  the  "Allgemeiue  Oesterreichisehe  Gcrichtszei- 
tung." 

Bibliography :. TJnger,  Julius  Gioser,  Vienna,  1886;  Meyers 
hour*  rsations-Li  ctkon. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

GLASGOW:  Seaport  and  largest  city  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  population  in  1901  of  760,329,  of  whom 
about  6.500  were  Jews.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Glasgow  dates  from  about  1830.  After  1850  a  site 
was  acquired  at  the  corner  of  George  and  John 
streets,  and  a  synagogue  was  erected  and  consecrated 
in  1858.  In  1S78  the  congregation  removed  to  the 
present  building  in  Garnethill,  a  handsome  edifice 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £14,000,  and  consecrated  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Adler  in  September  of  that  year. 

Until  1881,  when  an  additional  place  of  worship 
was  established  in  Commerce  street,  there  was  only 
one  congregation  in  Glasgow.  TheCommerce  streel 
congregation  soon  sought  more  commodious  quarters 
in  Main  street.  In  1883  the  two  congregations  co- 
alesced in  the  Glasgow  United  Synagogue.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  Main  street  synagogue 
having  been  outgrown,  a  new  house  of  worship  was 
creeled  at  acost  of  £9,000  in  South  Portland  street, 
and  consecrated  September,  1901.  Meanwhile  an 
additional  s>  nagogue  had  been  erected  for  the  south 
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side  in  ( Ixford  stn  i  1 1 1899       This  congregation  also 
became  a  constituent   of  the   United   Synago 
which  thus  comprises  three  tions. 

The  community  has  now  one  common  cemetery. 
Tin1  principal  charities  of  the  community  are  the 
Jewish  board  oi  guardians,  the  Hebrew  Bene'' 
Loan  Society,  and  the  Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society.  The  board  of  guardians  relieves 
about  100  cases  a  year,  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Loan  Society  grants  '-1'111  loans.  Glasgow  also  lias 
its  Jew  isb  si  hools  and  literary  and  social  societies. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  com 

munity  are  Michael  Sii is  and  [sidor  Morris 

ticesof  the  peace  for  Glasgow  . 

Bibliography:  James  Brown,  An  Account  of  "..  Jews  fn 
Hi.  City  of  Glasgow,  London,  1858;  Thejtwwi  Pi  ■ 
London,  5668. 
3.  I.    11. 

GLASS:    A.  fused  iiiiNturc.il'  metallic  silicates, 
rally  transparent  or  translucent.     Its  manufac- 
ture dales  t'r the  earliest    times,   glass-blu 

being  represented  on  tombs  dating  from  the  fifth 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  of  the 
fourth  millennium  b.c  .  as 
well  as  mi  the  tombs  ot  the 
Beni-Ha'san,  e.  3500  I  Wil- 
kinson, "  Manners  and  ( !uS- 
tonis  id'  the  Ami.  nl  1 
tians,"  p,  240).  Pliny's 
well-known  story  of  the  in- 
vention of  glass  making  bj 
the  Plienieiaiis  ("Historia 
Naturalis,"  xxxvi.  25)  is 
merely  a  fable;  but,  next  to 
pt,  Sidon  was  the  chie) 
center  nf  glass-manufacture 
in  the  Mediterranean 
during  Bible  times. 

Biblical    Data:    The 

onlydirect  reference  to 

in  the  i  lid  Testament  is  that 

in  Job  xwiii.   IT,  wl i 

is  declared  that  neither  gold 
nor  glass  (JV3Dt)canequal  wisdom;  from  which  ii  fol- 
lows that  glass,  though  known,  was  verj  expensive. 
Y.  i.  Targ.  i..  Dent,  xwiii.  19  interprets  the  "  treas 
ii  res  hid  in  t  lie  sand  "  as  referring  to  the  sands  of  the 
i :.  i us,  the  icene  of  Pliny's  fable.  (Mass  bottles 
have  been  found  in  excavations  in  Pale, tin.  i\\,n 
reii,  "Underground  Jerusalem,"  p.  518;  Petrie, 
"Tell  el-Hcsy,"  pp.  52,  58).  Also,  a  perfect  lacri 
mat.,  ry  or  tear  Lot  lie  has  been  unearthed  at  Jerusa- 
lem (see  illusiraii ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the 

expression  "Put  thou  mj  tears  into  thy  bottle  "  (Ps. 
|vi,  si  nia\  refer  to  the  curious  use  of  such  ve 

In    Rabbinical    Literature:     By    Talmudic 

times  the  .lens  seem  to  have  acquired  the  ait  of 
glass-blowing.  It  is  referred  to  as  being  practised 
by  them  (Yer.  Shah.  vii.  2),  possibly  because  man] 
Jews  were  settled  near  Belus,  known  for  its  Bands. 

Whil.  i  ,  very  dear  .  I  lill.  6  Ih;     Bel     81a);    if 

la  ,  ..  en  Btated  that  it  -  manufacture  ceasi  d  after  the 

destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  IS. .tali   IM..  Suk. 

iv.  tii.    The  poorer  classes  used  colored  glass  (Tosef., 

peah.  i\  i  a  i.  in. ii  ;  able  number  of  articles  w ere 
made  wholly  ..r  partly  of  glass;  i  g  .  tables,  bowls, 


spoons,  drinking-vessels,  bottles  (Kelim  \\\    I    I 
beads  (ib.  \i.  s  .  lamps,  beds,  stools,  Beats  cradles, 
and  paper  kni\es  .-inil  -weights  (Tosef  .  Kelim.  iii. 


Tear-  Bottle  Found  Near  Je- 
rusalem (Probablj   PI 
Dlclan). 

(Inthe  ]-«»ci*loQi.f  J.  V.  EImMUId.) 


(iri'i'O-rilelll.  lull  T.'lll-H.illlc  F..11111I  Seal'  .l.'l  lisillem. 
(In  the  IK***0!011  °I  J-  "-  Klwnstrln.) 

7).    These  were  sold  hy  weight  by  Jewish  merchants 

(15.    B.   89a;    B.   K.  81a).     Mirrors   were    usiialh    ..I 

metal;   but  glass   ones  are    referred    to  (Kelim   ;!0h ; 

Shah.    1  I'.t.i  . 

liiiii.iniiiiAi-iiY :  Hastings.  Diet.  Bilih:  s.v.;   Ilerzfelil,  Jfuii- 
,1,1*,,.   i  i  '.   193,  819. 

GLEANER,  THE.     See  PERIODICALS. 

GLEANING  OF  THE   FIELDS  i "  lekei ;.").— 
Biblical  Data:    The  remains  of  a  crop  after  bar 

\.siiiiLr.    which    mii-t     he    left     for    the    poor.      The 

Mosaic  law  enjoins:  "And  when  ye  reap  the  bar- 
vest  ofyour  land,  thou  shall  not  whollj  reap  the 
corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shall  thou  gather  the 
gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou -halt  not  glean 
thj  vineyard,  neither Bhall  thou  gathereverj  grape 
of  thy  vineyard ;  ihou  shah  leave  them  for  the  poor 
and  the  stranger:   I  am  the  Lord  your  God"(Lei 

vix.'.i,  loi     "When  ti heaiest  thine  olive  tree, 

thou  shall  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  it  shall 
he  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  For  the 
widow.     When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy 

vineyard,  thou  shall   nol  glean  it  allcrward:   it  shall 
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be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow  "  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  21).  These  provisions  be- 
long to  the  agricultural  poor-laws  of  the  Bible,  the 
transgression  of  which  was  punishable  with  stripes. 
In  the  Book  of  Ruth  there  is  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  fields  were  gleaned.  The  poor 
followed  the  reapers  at  their  work,  and  gathered 
all  the  remains  of  the  crop,  both  those  thai  fell  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  reaper  and  those  that  escaped  t  he 
sickle  (Ruth  ii.  2). 
e.  G.  n.  J.  H.  G. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  in- 
terpreted and  limited  this  law  in  different  ways. 
They  made  it  applicable  only  to  the  cases  enumer- 


Glass  Bottle  Found  in  a  Jewish  catacomb  at  Rome. 

O-Vom  Garrucd,  "Art!  Christians.") 

ated  in  the  Bible,  namely,  to  corn-fields,  orchards, 

and  vineyards,  and  excepted  vegetable  gardens  i  Si- 
fra,  ml  fur.).  The  master  of  the  crop  could  derive 
do  benefit  from  the  gleanings  (Hul.  131a;  Maimon- 
ides,  "  Sad,"  Mattenot  'Aniyim,  i.  8).     He  dared  not 

discriminate  among  the  ] r;  he  might  not  even 

help  one  in  gathering;  nor  could  he  hire  a  laborer 
on  the  condition  that  his  son  should  be  permitted  to 
glean  alter  him  (IVah  v.  6;  "Tad,"  I.e.  iv.  11).  He 
who  prevented  the  poor  from  coming  into  his  field 
by  keeping  dogs  or  lions  to  frighten  them  away,  or 
he  who  favored  one  poor  man  to  tin' injury  of  an- 
other, was  considered  a  robber  of  the  poor.  How- 
ever, if  then-  were  do  poor  in  the  plai  e,  the  proprie- 


tor was  not  obliged  to  seek  them  elsewhere,  but 
might  appropriate  the  gleanings  to  himself  (Hul. 
134b;  "Tad,"  I.e.  iv.  10). 

Although  the  provision  was  made  in  the  into 
of  the  Jewish  poor  only,  ami  such  Gentiles  as 
had  adopted  Judaism  ("ger  zedek  "),  in  order  to 
establish  peaceful  relations  among  the  various  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  the  poor  of  other  nations  were 
permitted  to  glean  together  with  the  Jewish  poor, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  drive  them  away  (Git.  59b). 

This  provision,  as  well  as  all  other  agrarian  law  s, 
was  obligatory  only  in  Palestine,  as  the  expression 
'•  your  land  "  indicates  (Ter.  Peah ii.  5).  Still,  many 
of  the  rabbis  observed  these  laws  even  in  Babylon 
(Hul.  134b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.  14).  At  present,  Jewish 
farmers  are  not  obliged  to  observe  them  (Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  332,  1,  Isserles'  gloss).  Bee 
Pook-Laws. 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Gleaning;  Hani- 
burger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Aehrenlw  it. 

J.   H.    G. 

GLEDE.     See  Prey.  Birds  of. 
GLOCKENER.   (GLOCKNER).      See    Sciio.- 

KLOPFER. 

GLOGATJ:  Town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  Germany, 
with  a  population  of  20,529,  including  863  Jews. 
Jews  were  living  there  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, their  quarters  being  near  the  Breslauer  Thor, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Evangelical  cemetery. 
Although  they  were  generally  well  treated  by  the 
Austrian  government,  they  were  still  subjected  to 
occasional  attacks.  In  1442  the  Jews'  street  was 
plundered  and  the  synagogue  destroyed.  In  1485 
Duke  Hans  expelled  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  worship  in  secret,  even  outside  the  city  limits. 
One  hundred  years  later  a  new  congregation  \\;is 
formed  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jewish  family  of  Benedict.  The  Jews  lived  near  the 
present  castle.  All  legal  cases  were  decided  in  their 
own  court,  consisting  of  the  rabbis  and  the  elders. 
■In  1036  a  new  synagogue  was  built  by  the  Benedict 
family,  in  which  the  community  worshiped  for  260 
years.  At  that  time  it  numbered  l.oOO  persons. 
When  Silesia  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia, 
the  Jews  were  soon  granted  political  equality,  espe- 
cially by  the  Stein-Hardenberg  laws.  Another  syn- 
agogue was  built  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of  300,000  marks. 
Among  the  eminent  Jews  of  Glogau  may  be  men- 
tioned: Solomon  Munk,  Eduard  JIunk,  Joseph  Zed- 
ner,  and  Michael  Sachs.  Among  those  who  have 
occupied  the  rabbinate  of  Glogau  may  be  cited: 
Mauues  Lisser;  Arnheim,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Zunz's"Bibel";  Klein:  Dr.  Rippner (1872-99);  and 
Dr.  Lucas,  the  present  incumbent. 
Bibliography:  AUg.  '/.<  tt.  Wis  Jv<l.,  1853,  No.  37;  1851,  No.  -'. 

E.  c.  X.    I. 

GLOGATJ,  JEHIEL  MICHAEL  BEN  UZ- 
ZIEL  :  German  rabbi;  lived  at  Ilalberstadt  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the 
author  of  " Nezer  ha-Kodesh, "  fusses  on  "Bereshit 
Rabbah"  (Jessnitz,  1719).  A  long  responsum,  ad- 
dressed to  Zelii  Hii'sch  Ashkenazi  and  quoted  in 
"She'elat  Ya'bez"  i?2).  Altona,  1739,  was  written 
by  him. 

Bibliography:  Stelnschnelder,  i'"'.  ]i<«n.  col.  1281;  FOrst, 

llihl.  Jii'l.  i.  338. 
I..  M.   SiX. 
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GLOGATJER,  ABIGDOR  BEN  SIMHAH 
HA-LEVI:  German  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Be  published  "  Dabar  Tob,"  ai 
mentary  Hebrew  grammar  with  paradigms,  printed 
wiiii  Moses  ibn  Habib's  "Marpe  Lashon "  (Prague, 
1783);  "Iggerot,"  Mendelssohn's  letters  (Vienna, 
1704);  "HotamToknit,"  Hebrew  poems,  the  appen- 
dix to  which  contains  another  edited  series  of  Mi  □ 
delssohn's  letters  I    i.  I  '■'■>'. 

Bibliography  :  StetaBchneldei  .  663:  Zedner, 

Bebr.  Bodies  lint.  1£u».  p.  1-'. 
>>.  M.  Si. i.. 

GLOGATJER,  JUDAH  BEN  HANINA 
SELIG :  German  Talmudist  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
work  entitled  "  Iy>i  rehudah,"  a  collection  of  notes 
on  the  Talmud  by  various  rabbis  of  his  time,  with 
some  remarks  of  his  own.  (Amsterdam,  1729,  often 
reprinted). 

Bibliography:  Fttret,  Bibl.Jud.  1.886;  Steinschnelder,  <  at. 
Bodl  a 
D.  M.   Ski.. 

GLOGATJER,  MEIR  BEN  EZEKIEL  (also 
called  Marcus  Schlesinger) :  Bohemian  Talmud- 
ist ;  died  at  Prague  in  1829.  He  wrote;  "  DibreMeir," 
novella;  on  the  Talmudic  treatises  Git(in,  Shabbat, 
Rosh  ba-Shanah,  and  Baba  Mezi'a  (Prague,  1810) 
"Sbemen  ba  Ma'or,"  commentary  on  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  and  more  especially  on  its  two 
commentaries.  Magen  Abraham  and  Ture  Zahab  (/'•. 
1816).  He  also  published  his  father's  "  Mar'eh  Ye 
lie/k.l"  (ib.  1822).  Glogauer  died  suddenly  while 
delivering  a  eulogy  on  Mordecai  Benet  (see  pn  fai  e 
to  responsum  "Gorcn  Dnwiil."  1'aks,  1885). 

Bibliography:  Furet,  BfM.  Jud.  I.  338;  Stelnschneldei 
Bodl.  col.  1700. 

ii.  M.  Sri. 

GLOGAUER,  MOSES  BEN  ZEBI  HIRSCH  : 
German  scholar ;  lived  at  Hamburg  in  theeighteenth 

century,  lie  was  He-  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"lliliil    le-HahayOt,"  a  COllecti I'  ethical   essays, 

puzzles,  ami  charades  (Altona,  1803). 
Bli  I  lOGRAprf!  :  Hirst,  Biol.  Jud.  i.  :«;. 
n.  M.  Sel. 

GLORT  OF  GOD.     S. ie  Sin ;kinaii. 

GLOSS  (ti'S.  plural  D<tj6) :  A  foreign  word  or 
sentence,  in  Helm  \  charai  ters,  inserted  in  Hebrew 
writings.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  Biblical  or  Talmudical  word  or 

tence  n< >t.  easily  explained  in  Hebrew,  8 e  I 

mentators  acccompanied  the  Hebrew  word  with 
an  equivalent  In  the  vernacular.  These  glosses,  must 
of  which  occur  in  <  Hd  French,  are  of  great  value  to 
philologists,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them  have 
been  so  corrupted  that  it-  has  become  impossible  to 

their  origin.  Not  only  were  numerous  mi- 
takes  committed  h\  Ignorant  copyists,  who  frequi  ni 
ly,  for  instance,  confounded  T  with  ~i,  n  with  n. 
or  i  and  j  with  '  and  j,  hut  the  s\  stem  adopted  by 
the  authors  of  representing  the  numerous  vowels 
by  the  Hebrew  semi-vowels,  <  l  s,  is  misleading, 
i  the  copyist,  of  a  nationality  other  than  that  of 

luthor,  and  happening  to  know  the  signification 
of  the  gloss,  changed  it  to  an  equivalent  In  Disown 
language     Thusitisnot  unusual  to  find  in  works 

eeding  from  French  authors  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  e\  en  81 


The  first,  author  known  to  have  used  glosses  was 

R.  Gershom  of  Metz  (1000;   surnamed  "Ma'or  ha 

Golah  "),  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.    His 

glosses,   to  the   number  of  130.   are   mostly  in  Old 

French,  though  Borne  are  in  German. 

Gershom's    R.  Gershom  was  followed  by  Rashi, 

Glosses.       whose  Old   French  glosses  are  iiuiner 

ous  and  of  greal  value.     |  ii>  commen 

taries,  according  to  Arst  aeDarmesteter,  contain  8  157 

s,  967  on  the  Bible  and  2,190  on  the  Talmud, 

I  If  these,  some  are  in  Italian.  German,  and  Slavonic. 
as,  lor  instance,  the  glosses  on  TJK>  (Deut.  iii.  9  oi 
which  word  the  German  (TJ3CK)  and  Slavonic  (|JU3) 
equivalents  are  given.    Sim  hah  ben  Samuel,  a  pupil 

Of  Rashi,  also  used  Old  French  glosses;  there  are  no 

than  209  in  his  Mahzor  Vitry.  The  Bible  com 
mentators  of  the  twelfth  century,  Joseph  hen  Simeon 
Kara,  Joseph  Bekor  Shor,  Samuel  ben  Meat,  and 
Eliezer  of  Beaugency,  likewise  had  recourse  to  Old 
French,  while  to  the  twelfth  century  belong  also 
the  glosses  quoted  in   Isaac  ba-Levi  ben  Judah's 

"Zolual  I'a'aneah."  .1  udah  ben  Elicz.er.  Jacob  'lam, 
and  Jacob's  two  brothers,  Isaac  and  Samuel,  contrib- 
uted 150  glosses  to  the  Tosafot.  Moms  of  England, 
in  his"Sefer  ha-Shoham,"  and  Berechiah  Natronai 
ha-Nakdan,  in  his  "  Mishle  Shu'alim,"  sometimes  in- 
bi  i  ted  <  >ld  French  glosses. 

From   the    twelfth    century   on.    the    practise   of 
gathering  glosses,  especially  those  of  Rashi  on  the 
Bible,  into  works  called  "glossaries"  began  to  de- 
velop.    The  glossaries  were  arranged 
Glossaries    in  the  order  of  the  Biblical  sections. 

from  There  are  nine  glossaries  known     all 

Glosses,  still  extant  in  manuscript:  two  at 
Paris,  one  ai  Basel,  one  at  Leipsic,  one 
at  Oxford,  two  at  Parma,  and  twoat  Turin.  Dur- 
ing the  time  oi  the  Renaissance  glosses  were  neg 
lected.  They  were,  iud.ed,  incorporated  in  the 
printed  texts,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  elucidate 
them  or  to  correct  the  mistakes  committed  by  the 
copyists.  Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  was 
the  first  to  make  use  of  them  again.    He  was  followed 

by  the  liiiKisrs.  Some  of  Kashi's  glosses  on  the 
Talmud    were   interpreted    by  Simon   and    .Mordecai 

Bondi  iii-iir  Ester"  (Dessau,  1812).     In  1809  Dor 

initz.er  published  at  Prague  a  work  entitled  "Ha'a- 

I a ko|."  iu  which  he  translated  all  the  Romance  words 

used  by  Kashi  and  certain  other  commentators.  I.an 
dan,  in  his  Prague  edition  of  the  Talmud  (1829-81), 
explained  the  Talmudic  glosses  of  Rashi.  The  ex 
planations by  Dormitzerof  the  Biblical  glosses  and 

those  by  Landau  id'  the  Talniudie  glosses  were  pub 
lished  together  by  the  latter,  under  the  title  "  Marpe 
I  B    BOn"  (Odessa'.   1865). 

The  practise  of  adding  glosses,  common  among  the 
French  authors,  was  adopted  also  by  authors  of  other 
countries.     Nathan  hen  .lehiel  has  about  860  Italian 

i  o    es  in  his  "'Aruk."    Zedekiah  ben  Abraham  ba- 

Pole   Anaw  ,    in    his  "Shibbole   ha  l.e 
Other  Uet,  "and  .lehiel  heii.b  kut  hi.  1  ben    '..  n 

Lan-        jamin  ha  Rofe,  in  his  "Tanya  "often 

guages.        fell  back  upon  the  vernacular  (  Italian  i 

to  explain  difficult  Hebrew  expres- 
sions. Slavonic  glosses  are  found  in  the  "Or  /.an in'  " 
ol    Isaac  ben  Mos,s  of  Vienna  and  in  Ihe  '•Vain  shel 

ShelOmOh"    of    Solomon     bell  .lehiel     I, una;      lsserlcS. 
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in  his  annotations  to  Caro's  Shulhan  'Aruk,  trans- 
lated the  Romance  glosses  of  the  latter  into  Polish 
and  German.  Jud;eo-German  glosses  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  writings  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews, 
especially  in  ritualistic  works. 

As  to  the  various  systems  of  transliteration  into 
Hebrew  characters,  see  Transliteration. 

Bibliography:  Stelnscbneider, Die  Fit mdgprachlichen  Kle- 
mente  im  Neuhebrdischen  und  Thre  Benutzung  filr  die 
Dtnguistik,  Prague,  1845 :  /.unz,  Q.  V.  p.  458;  idem,  in Zeit. 
filrdit  VFissenxchaft  des  Judentftums,  pp.  279  et  860. ;  Ar- 
sene  Darmesteter,  in  Romania*  i.  H;  idem,  in  Archivi  b  d\  a 
Muslims  Scientiftques,  2d  series,  vii.  87-100;  3d  series,  iv. 
L32;  Neubauer,  in  Boomer's  Romanische  Studien,  i. 
lt>3:  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  RgM-oi*  Franrais,  passim;  idem, 
/,<.*  Ecrivains  Juifs  Francais,  passim  ;  J.  Low,  in  /?.  E.  J. 
xxrii.239;  Harkavv.  Ob  Yazykye  Pevreev,  etc,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1866;  KOnitrsberper.  Frernd^prachliche  QUtssen,  i.. 
Pasewalk,  1896;  Jos.  Oesterreicber,  Beitrdge  ;>>r  QescTi.  der 
JUdisch-FranzOsischen  Sprache  und  lAtteratur  im  Mittrf- 
alter, Czernowitz,  1896;  Gustav  Srhlessinger,  Dh  Altfran- 
Ischen  WQrterim  Maehzor  Vitry,  ofayence,  1S99;  Louis 
Brandin,  in  R.  E.  J.  xlii.  18  i  (  81  D. 
j.  I.  Bit. 

GLOUCESTER  :  Large  town  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, dating  back  to  Roman  times.  The  earliest  date 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Jews  of  Glouces- 
ter is  1 1(58.  when  an  alleged  ritual  murder  of  a  bo_v 
named  Harold  was  charged  against  them  ("  Hist.  S. 
Petri  Glocestria?,"  ed.  Hart,  i.  20).  The  leading 
Jews  of  that  period  were  Moses  le  Ricbe,  Elias  de 
Glocestre,  and  "Hakelot."  A  contemporary  was 
Josce,  who  was  lined  heavily  by  the  king  for  finan- 
cing Strongbow's  expedition  to  Ireland  (1171).  The 
community  appears  to  have  prospered  until  the  ex- 
actions of  John  began,  when  their  situation  became 
critical.  In  1217  a  special  royal  order  was  issued 
guaranteeing  to  them  immunity  from  oppression. 

The  family  of  Elias  then  took  the  lead  among  the 
Gloucester  Jews,  and  his  son  Bonenfant  attended  the 
so-called  "Jewish  parliament  "  of  Worcester  (1240)  as 
principal  delegate,  while  three  of  the  five  remaining 
representatives  of  Gloucester  were  his  immediate 
relatives  (Margoliouth,  '"Jews  of  Great  Britain,  "p. 
326).  Bonenfant  was  an  assessor,  or  "talliator,"  with 
the  rank  of  "  major,"  and  was  one  of  the  richer  folk. 
When  he  died  bis  sons  betook  themselves  to  London, 
leaving  their  mother,  Genta,  behind  to  conduct  their 
father's  business.  Bonenfant's  successor  was  Jacob 
Copin,  or  Coperun,  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
community  until  his  death  in  1265.  His  widow, 
Belia,  inherited  bis  estate.  In  1275  most  of  the  Jews 
of  Gloucester  were  deported  to  Bristol,  but  some 
appear  to  have  sought  refuge  in  Oxford,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  The  Jewry  was  in  East  Gate  street, 
the  synagogue  being  on  the  north  side. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  p.  376; 
Jacobs  and  Wolf.  Bibl.  AngUt-Jud.  Nos.  11  and  30;  F.  W. 
Maitland.  Pleat  o)  (he  Grown  for  Oloucester;  additional 
cbartf  r-s  i  British  Museum) Nos.  717s  and  7179;  Bvland.  Hi*t>Tii 
nf  Oloucester,  p.  135. 
J-  M.  Da. 

GLUCK,  ELIZABETH.     See  Paoli  Betti. 

GLUCKSMANN,  HEINRICH  (pseudonym, 
Hermann  Heinrich.  Fortunatus) :  Austrian 
author;  born  at  Rackschitz.  Mfthren,  July  7,  1864. 
He  began  his  literary  career  a l  sixteen,  one  of  his 
first  productions  being  "Aufs-ttze  i'lber  Frauensit- 
ten  und  U  mitten,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Wiener 
Hausfrauen-Zeitung"  under  the  pseudonym  "  Hen- 
riette  Namskilg."    Be  then  be  u  her  in  the 


Vienna  School  of  Acting.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was 
editor  of  the  "  Funfkirchner  Zeitung,"and  from  1884 
to  1886  held  similar  positions  with  the  "  Neue 
Pester  Journal"  and  the  "Polit'sche  Volksblatt "  of 
Budapest. 

In  1886  Glilcksmann  published  an  illustrated  bio- 
graphical edition  of  the  works  of  Michael  von  Zichy, 
the  painter;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
biography  of  Munkacsy.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  active  as  a  feuilletonist  and  dramatist.  His 
works  arc:  "  Weihnachts-Zauber,"  drama,  1888; 
"Die  Ball-Konigin,"  coined}-,  translated  from  the 
Hungarian,  188'J;  "Wien,"  literary  almanac.  1891; 
"Xcues  Evangelium,"  drama,  1892;  "Das  Goldene 
Zeitalter  des  Gewerbes,"  1SD3;  ■•  Ungarns  Millen- 
nium," 1896;  "Liebesl.rief."  trausl.,  18117  ;  "  Kreislauf 
derLiebe,"  transl.,  1897;  "Dr.  Idyll."  transl.,  1897; 
"Die  Burde  der  Scbonheit,"  romance,  1897;  and 
"  Franz  Joseph  I.  und  Seine  Zeit,"  1898-99. 

Bibliography:  F.isenberp,  Das  Geiftige  TTicn,  1893,  p.  158. 
S.  E.   Ms. 

GLTJGE,  GOTTLIEB  (THEOPHILE) :  Phy- 
sician; born  at  Brake!  iu  Westphalia  June  18,  1812; 
died  Dec.  22,  1898,  at  Nizza.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  Berlin  University  (M.D.  in  1835).  Two  years 
before  his  graduation  he  wrote  "  Die  Influenza  Oder 
Grippe,  nach  denQuellen  Historisch-Pathologisch 
Dargestellt"  (Minden,  1837),  receiving  for  this  essay 
a  prize  from  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  physician  to  describe 
influenza. 

After  finishing  bis  studies  Gluge  went  to  Paris  in 
1836  to  take  a  postgraduate  course.  In  1838,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and 
of  Arago,  be  was  appointed  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Brussels,  and  he  held  this 
position  until  1873,  being  also  for  many  years  phy- 
sician to  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  1846  he  became 
a  naturalized  Belgian  citizen,  and  after  resigning  his 
professorship  in  1873  he  resided  at  Brussels,  though 
he  spent  much  time  in  traveling.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academies  of  Science  and 
Medicine. 

Gluge  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  who  exam- 
ined microscopically  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  body, 
in  this  way  seeking  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  maladies,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the 
correct  course  of  treatment.  He  discovered  a  curious 
parasite  in  the  stickleback,  to  which  the  name  Given  a 
microspom  has  been  given.  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  medical  journals  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "  Anatomisch-Mikroskopisehe  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Allgemeinen  und  Speziellen  Patho- 
logic," vol.  i.,  Minden  and  Leipsic,  1839;  vol.  ii., 
Jena,  1841;  "  Abhandlungeu  zur  Physiologic  und 
Pathologic"  Jena,  1841;  "Atlas  der  Pathologisehen 
Anatomie,"  Jena,  1843  to'1850;  "La  Nutrition,  ou  la 
Vie  Consideree dans Ses Rapports avecles  Aliments," 
Brussels,  1856;  "  Abces  de  la  Rate  et  Sa  Guerison," 
ib.  1870. 

Bibliography:  Annua&re  de  VAcadtmie  Royale  de  B<l- 
gique,  1900;  Hirsch,  Bum.  Lex.  s.v.;  Pagel,  Blag.  Lex.s.v. 

s  F.  T.  H. 

GLTJSKER  MAGGID:  The  evidence  that 
Abba  Glusk  Leczeka  really  existed  and  was  not, 
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as  Kayserling  holds  '  Most  -  Mendelssohn,"  p.  431, 
Leipsic,  iss.s),  "a  poetical  presentation  of  Solomon 
Maimon,"  seems  to  be  conclusive.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  "Ha-Karmel"  (1872,  p.  Iti'Ji  relates  thai 
Abba  lived  in  Qlusk,  near  Lublin,  ami  was  well 
remembered  by  its  old  inhabitants.  Mas  Letteris 
quotes  a  parody  which  Abba  is  said  to  have  impro- 
vised en  the  occasion  Ol  his  being  thrown  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  by  the  impetu  Emden  in 

Altona.  A  study  of  Abba  (dusk  appeared  in  the 
"Vossische  Zeitung  "  (Aug.  80,  1885),  in  which  are 
reproduced  sevi  ral  int<  resting  anecdotes,  especially 
of  Abba's  troubles  with  the  unfriendly  representa- 
tives of  thr  Berlin  community,  and  later  with  the 

po of  that  city.     It  seems  thai  after -wandering 

aimlessly  in  various  Western  countries,  Abba  re- 
t  timed  in  his  old  age  to  Poland,  after  which  all  trace 
of  him  was  lost. 

Bibliography:  Letteris,  Id  Ha-MaQgid,v.  21,  No.  7;  Kohut. 
if  nets  if aidelssohn  und  Sein>  FamUie,  p.  51,  Dresden  an. i 
Lelpslc  1886. 
It.   B.  P.    Wl, 

GNAT.     See  Fi.v:  Is-i  I  i 

GNESEN.    See  Posen. 

GNOSIS.     See  Gnosticism 

GNOSTICISM:  An  esoteric  system  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  ob 
and  complicated  problems  In  the  general  history  of 
religion.  It  forced  itself  into  prominence  inthefirsl 
centuries  of  the  comtnon  era,  and  tin-  Church  Fat  he  is 
were  constrained  to  undertake  its  refutation.  Wri- 
ters on  the  history  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  have 
therefore  always  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  endeavoring  to  fathom  and  define  it-  nature 
and  importance.  It  has  proved  even  more  attract- 
ive to  the  general  historians  of  religion,  and  has 
resulted  during  tin1  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  a 
voluminous  literature,  enumerated  by  llerzog- 
Ilauck  ("Real-Encyc."  vi.  728).  Its  prominent 
characteristic  being  syncretism,  the  scholars, accord 
ing  to  their  various  points  of  view,  ha\e  sought  its 
origin,  some  iii  Hellenism  (Orphism),  some  in  Baby- 
lonia, others  elsewhere.  This  question,  howevei 
cannot  be  discussed  hire,  as  this  article  deals  with 
purely  Jew  ish  gnosticism. 

Jewish  gnosticism  unquestionably  antedates  Chris 

tianitv,  for  Biblical  exegesis  had  ahead)    leached  an 

i  five  hundred  \ ears  b\  the  firsl 
Jewish       century   c.E.     Judaism   had   been   in 
Gnosti-      close  contact  with  Babylonian  Persian 
cism.        ideas  for  at  least  thai  length  of  time, 
and  for  nearly  as  long  a  period  w  1th 
Hellenistic  ideas.      Magic,  also,  which,  as  will   i« 
shown  further  on,  wasanol  unimportant  part  of  the 
doctrines  and  manifestations  ol  gnosticism,  largely 
occupied  .lewis],  thinker-.     There  is,  in  general,  no 
circle  of  ideas  to  which  elements  ol  gnosticism  have 
been  traced,  and  with  which  the  Jews  were  nol  at 
quainted     It.is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  heads  of  gnos 
tic  schools  and  founders  ol  gnostic  systems  are  desig 
nated  as  .lews  by  the  Church  fat  her-     Some  derive 
all  heresies,  including  those  ol  m  from  Ju- 

daism (  Hegesippus  in  Kusehius,  "  1  list.  Keel."  iv.  22 : 

conip   Harnack,  "Do     i  h    8d  ed.  i  282  note 

1).    It   must   further re  be  noted   that   Hebrew 

woids  and   names  of  Cod  provide   the   skeleton  for 


ral  gnostic  systems.  Christians  or  .bus  con- 
verted from  paganism  would  have  used  as  the  foun 
dation  of  their  systems  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Qreek  or  Syrian  translations  of  the  Bible.  This  (act 
pmves  at  hast  that  the  principal  elements  of  gnosti 

cism  were  derived  from  Jewish  speculation,  while  it 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  new  wine  hav- 
ing been   poured  into  old   bottles, 

Cosmogonic  -  theological    speculations,     philoso- 
pheines  on  God   and    the  world,  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  gnosis.     They  are  based  on 
Pre-        the  tirst  sections  of  Genesis  and  Ezekiel, 
Christian,  for  which  there  are  in  Jewish  specula- 
tion two  well-established  and  therefore 

old   terms:   "Ma'aseh   lleteshil  "  and  "Ma'asili    \|,  i 
kahah."     Doubtless  lien   Sira  was  thinking  of  these 
speculations  when  he  uttered   the  warning:    "Seek 
not  things  that  tire  too  haul  for  thee,  and  search  not 

out  things  that  are  above  thj  strength.     The  things 

that  have  been  commanded  thee,  think  thereupon, 
for  thou  has!  no  need  of  the  things  that  are  secret  " 
(Ecclus.  [SiriCh]  Hi.  21    22,   It.   Vi.      Tin-  terms  here 

emphasized  recur  in  the  Talmud  in  the  accounts  of 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Jewish  gnosti 
cism  existed  before  a  Christian  or  a  Judaeo-1  'hiisi  lan 
gnosticism.  As  may  be  seen  even  in  the  apoea- 
h  pses.  since  the  second  century  B.C.  gnostic  thought 
was  bound  up  with  Judaism,  which  had  accepted 
Babylonian  ami  Syrian  doctrines:  but  the  relation  of 
this  Jewish  gnosticism  to  Christian  gnosticism  may, 
perhaps,  no  longer  be  explained  "  (Harnack,"  "  Ge- 
schichteder  Altchrist  lichen  l.itleratur,"  p.  144).  The 
great  age  of  Jewish  gnosticism  is  further  indicated 
by  the  authentic  statement  thatjohananb  Zakkai, 

who  was  born  probably  in  the  century  before  the 
common  era,  and  was,  according  to  Sukkah  28a, 
versed    in    that    science,    refers   to   an    interdiction 

against  " discussing  the  Creation  before  two  pupils 

and  the  throne  chariot  before  one." 

In  consequence  of  this  interdiction,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  great  age  and  the  resulting  high  develop 

nn  nl  of  Jewish  gnosticism,  only  frag- 

Sources.     ments  of  it  have  been  preserved  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  traditional  Litera 
tine.     The   doctrines    that    were   to   be    kept    secret 
were   of  course  not    discussed,  but  they  Wen 

sionally   touched  upon  in   passing.     Such  casual 

references,  however,  are  not  sutlicient  to  permit 
any  conclusions  with  regard  to  a  Jewish  gnostic  sys- 
tem If  such  a  System  ever  existed  (which  may  be 
assumed,  although  the  Jewish   mind   has  in  general 

no  special  predilection  for  systems),  it  surely  existed 
in  the  form  of  comments  on  thestorj  of  Creation  and 
on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  throne-chariot.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  carefully  guarded  doctrines  lost 
much  of  their  terrifying  secrecj  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries,   and   became  the  subject   of  discussion 

ainoic  I  be  adepts.      Magic,  at  lirst  approached  with 

fear,  likewise  loses  its  terrifying  aspects  as  the  circle 

"i  iis  diseipl.s  enlarges     The  same  thing  happened 

in   the  case  id'  gnosticism,  which  was  Itself  lai 

colored  by  magic.  Hence  it  maj  be  assumed  that 
the  scattered  references  of  the  amoraim  of  the  third 

to  I  he  till  1 1  century  O.K.,  which  in  view  of  I  he  slate 

ments  made  by  the  beresiologists  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  recognized  as  being  gnostic  in  nature, 
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contain  much  older  gnostic  thought.  They  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  later  scribes  only  because 
the  latter  modified  the  ideas  in  question  or  connected 
them  with  passages  of  Scripture,  and  not  because 
they  were  the  authors  of  them  or  the  originators  of 
the  system.  Ii  isalso  highly  probable  that  a  not  in- 
considerable part  of  the  earliest  Jewish  gnosis  is  still 
extant,  though  in  somewhat  modified  form,  in  the 
mystical  small  midrashim  that  have  been  collected 
in  Jellinek's  "Bet  ha-Midrash,"  and  in  the  medieval 
products  of  the  Jewish  Cabala.  Although  at  pres- 
ent means  are  not  at  hand  to  distinguish  the  earlier 
from  the  later  elements,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
devotees  of  secret  science  and  magic  in  general  can 
not  be  easily  exterminated,  though  they  may  seem 
to  disappear  from  time  to  time.  Krochmal,  and 
after  him  Joel,  have  already  pointed  out  gnostic 
doctrines  in  the  Zohar.  Further  investigation  will 
show  the  relationship  of  gnosticism  to  the  Cabala,  as 
well  as  that  of  both  to  magic  in  general. 

In  the  gnosticism  of  the  second  century  "  three 

elements   must   be  observed,    the   speculative  and 

philosophical,  the  ritualistic  and  m3_s- 

Definition    tical,  and  the  practical  and  ascetic " 

and  Termi-  (Harnack,  I.e.    p.  219).     These   three 

nology.  elements  may  all  be  traced  to  Jewish 
sources.  The  ritualistic  and  mystical 
element,  however,  was  here  much  less  developed 
than  in  Juda'o  Christian  and  Christian  gnosticism, 
as  the  liturgical  worship  and  the  religio-legal  life 
had  been  definitely  formulated  for  many  ages.  Al- 
though very  clear  traces  of  it  exist,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  the  limits  of  gnosis  and  to  distin- 
guish between  what  belongs  to  its  domain  and  what 
to  the  domains  of  theology  and  magic.  This  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  the  nature  of  gnosis  itself,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is  syncretism,  and  also  to  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  sources,  which  do  not  deal  with 
definite  problems,  but  with  various  questions  indis- 
criminately. If  the  gnostic  systems  were  not  known 
through  other  sources,  the  statements  relating  to 
them  in  the  rabbinical  works  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. These  elements  were,  in  fact,  discovered 
only  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  (Krochmal, 
Gratz),  and  new  ones  have  been  ascertained  by  more 
recent  investigators  (Joel,  Friedlander,  etc.);  much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  speculations  concerning  the  Creation  and  the 
heavenly  throne-chariot  (i.e.,  concerning  the  dwell- 
ing-place and  the  nature  of  God),  or,  in  other  words, 
the  philosophizings  on  heaven  and  earth,  are  ex- 
pressly designatedas  gnostic.  The  principal  passage 
with  reference  thereto  is  as  follows:  "Forbidden 
marriages  must  not  be  discussed  before  three,  nor  the 
two,  nor  the  throne-chariot  even  be- 
fore one.  unless  he  be  a  sage  who  comprehends  in 
virtue  of  his  own  knowledge  ["hakam  u-mebin  mi- 
da'ato  "].  Whoever  regards  four  things  would  better 
not  have  been  born:  the  things  above,  the  things  be- 
low, the  things  that  were  before,  and  the  things  that 
shall  lie.  Whoever  has  no  regard  forthe  honorof  his 
God  would  better  not  have  been  born"  (Hag.  ii.  1). 
AsJohanan  b.  Zakkai  refers  to  this  interdiction,  it 
must  have  been  formulated  in  pre-Christian  times 
(Tosef.,  Hag.  ii.  1,  and  parallels).  The  characteristic 
words  "  hakam  u-mi  bin  mi-da'ato  "  occur  here,  corre- 


sponding to  the  Greek  designations  yvCiaic  and  yvua- 
tikoI  (I  Tim.  vi.  20;  I  Cor.  viii.  1-3).  The  threefold 
variation  of  the  verb  JJT  in  the  following  passage  is 
most  remarkable :  "  In  order  that  one  may  know  and 
make  known  and  that  it  become  known,  that  the 
same  is  the  God,  the  Maker,  and  the  Creator"  (Abot 
iv.  end;  Krochmal.  "  Moreh  Nebuke  ha-Zeman,"  p. 
208);  these  words  clearly  indicate  the  gnostic  dis- 
tinction between  "God"  and  the  "demiurge."  "  Not 
their  knowledge  but  my  know  ledge "  (Hag.  lob), 
is  an  allusion  to  gnosis,  as  is  also  the  statement. 
that  man  has  insight  like  angels  (Gen.  R.  viii.  11 
[ed.  Theodor,  p.  65,  J'aD]).  These  expressions  also 
occur  elsewhere,  while  jidioic  and  '/vuarmuc  are  not 
found  once  in  the  rabbinical  vocabulary,  though  it 
has  borrowed  about  1,500  words  from  the  Greek;  it 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  these  speculations 
are  genuinely  Jewish.  In  classical  Greek  j  vuctikuc 
does  not  mean  "one  who  knows,"  but  "that  which 
is  to  be  known  " ;  hence  the  technical  term  may  even 
have  been  coined  under  Jewish  influence. 

Gnosis  was  originally  a  secret  science  imparted 

only    to   the   initiated   (for  instance,   Basilides,   in 

Epiphanius,  "Haereses,"  xxiv.  5)  who  had  to  bind 

themselves   by   oath,    appj/ra    0v?.diai  va    tt/c    didaa- 

naVfia   oiyu/iera   (Justin.    "Gnost.''    in 

A  Secret     Hippolytus,  "Philosophosemena,"  v. 

Science.  24 ;  comp.  ib.  v.  7 :  airoppriToc  Xdyoc  nal 
/nn-ikui::  also Wobbermin,  "Religions- 
geschichte  Studien  zur  Frage  der  Beeinflussung  des 
UrchristenthumsDurchdasAntikeMysterienwesen." 
p.  149;  and  Anrich,  "Das  Antike  My sterienwesen in 
Seinem  Einflussauf  das  Christenthum,"  p.  79).  The 
gnostic  schools  and  societies,  however,  could  not  have 
made  very  great  demands  on  their  adherents,  or  they 
could  not  have  increased  enough  to  endanger  the 
Church  as  they  did.  The  Pneumatics,  who  formed  a 
closed  community,  endeavored  to  enlarge  it  (Herzog- 
Hauck,  I.e.  vi.  734).  Indeed,  most  gnostic  sects  prob- 
ably carried  on  an  open  propaganda,  and  the  same 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Jewish  gnosticism. 
The  chief  passages,  quoted  above,  forbid  in  general 
the  teaching  of  this  system,  and  Eleazar  (3d  cent.) 
refused  in  fact  to  let  Johanan  (d.  279)  teach  him  it. 
Origen,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  in  Palestine,  also 
knew  the  "  Merkabah  "  as  a  secret  science  ("  Contra 
Celsum,"  vi.  18;  comp.  Friedlander,  "  Der  Yorchrist- 
liche  Jiidische  Guosticismus,"  pp.  51-57,  on  Phi lo  and 
the  conditions  of  being  initiated).  Joseph,  the  Baby- 
lonian amora  (d.  3221,  studied  the  "Merkabah";  the 
ancients  of  Pumbedita  studied  "  the  story  of  the 
Creation  "  (Hag.  13a).  As  they  studied  it  together, 
they  were  no  longer  strict  in  preserving  secrecy. 
Still  less  concealment  was  there  in  post-Talmudic 
times,  and  hardly  any  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Philos- 
ophy never  has  been  hedged  with  secrecy,  and  the 
mandate  of  secrecy  reminds  one  of  the  Kijri  It,  v  h 
of  the  magic  papyri.  Gnosis  was  concealed  because 
it  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  unworthy  and  un- 
initiated, like  magic  formulas.  By  "correct  knowl- 
edge "  the  upper  and  the  lower  world  may  be  put  in 
motion.  When  Eleazar  was  discussing  the  throne- 
chariot,  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  flamed 
around  those  present;  the  attending  angels  danced 
before  them,  like  wedding-guests  before  the  groom, 
and  the  trees  intoned  songs  of  praise.     When  Eliezer 
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and  Joshua  were  studying   the   Bible,  "fire  came 
down   from   heaven  and  flamed  around  them,"  so 
that  the  father  of  Elisha  b.  Abuyah,  the  gnostic  re 
.  asked  affi  ightedly  :  "Do  3  ou  mean 
tosel  my  house  on  fire!  "  (Yer.  I  la  lt.  77a,  b;  comp. 
Lev.  B.  wi.  4:    Eric idlandi  r,  "Der   Vorcliristliche 
Judische  Gnosticismus,"  p.  59).     These  men  were 
all  pupils  oi  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.     When  two  other 
scholars  interpreted  the  Merkabah  the  earth  shook 
and  a  rainbow  appeared  in  the  clouds,  althou 
was  summer     These  stories  indicate  thai  this  31 
doctrine  revealed  the  eternally  acting  media  of  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  was  dangerous  for  the 
uninitiated  and  unworthy.  Winn  a  boy  read  the 
Merkabah  (Ezek.  i  1  before  bis  tea*  her  and  "entered 
thebashma]  with  his  knowledge  "  [^OKTDJ'aDiTm], 
Are  cam<  oul  oi  the  hashmal  L«-< >m  1  >.  Ezek.  i.  1,  "us 
hashmal  out  of  the  fire  "]aod  1  bim  [Hag. 

13a],  for  the  boy  was  one  who  knew  [D3n  = 

|.  Gnosis  is  neither  pure  philosophy  nor  pure 
religion,  bul  a  combination  of  the  two  with  magic, 
the  latter  being  the  dominant  element,  as  il  was  the 
lining  of  all  religion  ami  philosophy.  Thr 
expression  "to  shake  the  world,"  used  bj  the 
tic  Bar  Zoma  (Gen.  It.  ii.  1,  and  parallels)  re 
minds  one  of  the  origins  of  gnosis.  The  phrase  "  to 
trim  the  plants."  occurring  in  the  second  leading 

passag Jewish  gnosticism,  quoted  below,  must 

be  noted  here,  for  il  refers,  ol  1  out  ••  .  to  the  influ- 
encing of  the  heavenly  world  by  gnostic  means. 

The  ophitic  diagram  thai  rlrochmal  shows  in  thr 
pictun  9  thai  "  may  nol   be  looked  upon  "  f] 

shah.,  and  parallels),  is  ei  idently  de- 

Gnostic      rived  from  magic,  for  the  cabalistic 

Signs,         sign  of  the  pen  Ingram  is  I  omul  on  one 
of  the  earliest  shards  (Bliss  and  Mac- 
alister,  "Excavations  in  Palestine  During  the  Years 
L898  1900,"  plates  29,  42;    Dr.  Emaus,  in  -  \ 
Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,"  xvii    815  ei  teg.).     A  mere 
rence  to  this  view  must  suffice  here;   its  impor- 
tance has  been  noted  by  Anrich,  l.c   pp.  86  ST;  it 
points  the  way   to  an    understanding    of  Jewish 
is.     A  few  interesting  examples  may  be  Liven 
hi  re     The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Berlin 
Papyrus,  i    20,   Parthey:   "Take  milk  and   honej 
and  taste  them,  and  something  divine  will   be  in 
your  heart."    The  Talmud,  curiousl]  1  nougb  (Hag 
phrase,  "Honey  and  milkare  under 
thy  tongue"  (Cant.  iv.  11),  to  the  Merkabah,  one  oi 
the  principal  parts  of  Jewish  gnosis,  saying  thai  the 
knowledge  of  the  Merkabah,  which  is  sweeter  than 
milk  and   honey,  shall   remain   under  the  tot 
meaning  thai  it  shall  not  be  taughl  (comp  Dietrii  b, 
"Abraxas."  p.  157:   "honey  and  milk  must  be  of- 
fered")    The  Valentinians  taughl  thai  in  order  to 
1  salvation  the  pneumatic  required  nothiii  ;  f ut 
Una  "th.n  1  rmulffl  [brip/ri/iumi]  of 

the  mysteries  "  (Epipbanius,  "Hsereses,"  xxxi.  7). 

"Pour    scholars,     Hen     A//ai.    Ben    Zoma.    Abel 

ha  li.  Abu)  ah],  and  Rabbi  Akiba,  enb  n  I  pant 
dise  [Ol  iB      mp6&eioat\;   Ben  Azzai  beheld  it  and 
died;   Ben  Zoma  beheld  it  and  went  mad ;   khei  b 
held  it  and  trimmed  the  plants;  Akiba  wenl  In  and 
11  oul  in  peace "'  (Tosef.    Hag    II   8    I  lag.  1  lb; 
Ser.  Hag.  77b;  Cant.  R.  i.  4),    The  entering   into 


paradise  must   be  taki  n   literally,  as  Blau    points 

out  ("Altjudisches  Zauberwesen,"  pp.  1 1  -~»  ei  seq.). 

The  follow  ing  prooi  maj  be  addi  d  to 

The  Four    those  given  there :   "In  the  beginning 

Who         of  the  Paris  Papyrus  is  thai  great  aira- 

Entered      Bavaria/iAc,   in   which  the  mystic  rises 

Paradise,    above  stars  and  suns  ev  tKoraoet  a 

im,  near  to  the  Godhead.    By 
such  urt  lamblichus,  freed  from  bis  bodj  .  endeavored 
ityof  the  gods  ['  De  Mysteriis,'  i.  12], 
and  thus  his  slaves  said  that  they  had  seen  him,  ten 
1  lis  above  the  earth,  his  body  and  garments  gleam- 
ing in  golden  beauty"  (Dietrich,  I.e.  p.  152).     Paul 
IM  lor.  xii.  1-4)  speaks  similarly  of  paradise,  a  pas- 
hat  Joel  ("  Die  Religionsgesch  "  i.  it;:;,  note  8) 
misinterprets  as  a"  picture  of  gnosis  "    This  instruct- 
ive passage  i-  as  follows:  "it  is  not  expedient  tor 
me,  doubtless,  to  glory.     I  will  come  to  visions  and 
revelations  Of  the    Lord.      1   knew  a  man   in   Christ 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I 
can  not  tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  can  nol 
tell;  Cod  k no weth  1 :  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the 

third  heaven.      And  I  know   such  a  man.    .    .    .    How 

that  he  was  caughl  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  un- 
speakable words,  which  it   is  not   lawful   lor  a  mall 

to   llller." 

l'hilo  says,  similarly:  "Some  one  might  ask,  Tf 

true  holiness  consists  in  imitating  the  deeds  of  Cod. 

why  should  1  he  forbidden  to  plant  a  grove  in  the 

-am  t  nary  of  God.  since  <  lod  did  the  same  thing  when 

I  le    planted   a   garden?     .  .  .   While 

"Trim-      God  plants  and  sous  the  beautiful  in 

ming  the    the  soul,  the  spirit   sins,  saying,   'I 

Plants."     plant  '"("De  Allegoriis  Legum,"  §§52 

•  t  seq. ;  ed.   Mangey,  §§   1 17  •  1  seq. ). 

Philo  here  speaks  also  of  trimming  the  trees.     It  i.s 

evident  that  this  is  the  language  of  gnosis,  but  the 

words  are  used  allegoricallj    as  in  Scripture.    The 

literal  interpretation  here  is  perhaps  also  the  coin  ,  i 

one.  The  mystic  imitates  God,  as  Philo  says,  in 
planting  a  grove — that  is,  the  mystic  becomes  him- 
sell  1  creator.  He  likewise  has  the  power  to  des 
troy.  There  were  books  on  the  plants  of  the  seven 
planets    for  example,  a  work  in    Bcrmes     B 

1  1 1  lictrich.  I.e.  p.  157,  note  1 1,    Hence 

the  plaints  were  also  regarded  as  "plantations,  "and 

Aher's  "trimming  Of   the   plants"   in  paradise  must 

be  Interpreted  in  this  sense.  Berechiah  (4th  cenl  1 
interpreted  the  words  ol  1  anticlca  I.  1.  "God  brought 

me  into  hi-  apartments."  to  icier  to  the  mysteries  of 

the  Creation  and  the  throne  of  Cod  (Cant    R,  ad  UlC.  ; 

Bacher,  "Ag.  Hah.  Amor."  iii.  856)  Hence  he  re 
garded  the  knowledge  oi  the  Merkabah  as  an  enter 

Oi  the  apartments  of  Cod.  or  a-  entering  the 
"  1 'a rdes."  Akiba  Bays  to  hi-  companion-  w  ho  have 
entered    paradise;     "Winn    \..u    come    to   the    pure 

marble  stones,  do  not  say, 'Water,  waterl'    forof 

1  his  it  i-  -ud  (Ps.  ci.  7):  'lie  that  worketb  deceit 

shall    not    dwell    within    my    house        (Hag.   \i\     6). 

Bi  '  Some    lood  and  pondered;    R,  Joshua  pa— ed 
bim and  addressed  him  once  and  twice  bul  received 

no  answer.  The  third  lime  lie  answered  quickly. 
Then  Joshua  said   to  him:    'Whence   the  led  |;>nd 

Dviin]?'  He  answered,  'Nothing  "whence,"  mj 
master.'    Then  L  Joshua  -aid,  'I  call  heaven  ami 

earth  to  witness  that   I  will    nol    stir  from  this    p 
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until  you  answer  me,  Whence  the  feel  1 '  Ken  Znma 
answered  thus:  ' I  was  contemplating  the  Creation, 
and  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  waters  the  dis- 
tance is  nut  greater  than  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth, 
for  it  is  not  written  that  the  Spirit  of  God  "moved," 
but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  "hovered,"  just  as  a  bird 
moves  his  wings,  and  Ids  wings  touch  it  and  do  not 
touch  it.'  Joshua  then  turned  and  said  to  his  pupils, 
' Ben  Zoma is  gone  [lp  "pn].'"  Ben Zoma remained 
on  earth  but  a  few  days  li  inger  (Gen.  R.  ii.  17).  The 
expression  "is  gone"  refers  to  ecstasy,  the  corre- 
sponding expression  in  the  parallel  passages  being 
pme  J'HJJ  ("he  is  always  beside  himself"). 

Thinkers  have  devoted  much  time  to  speculations 
on  the  creation  of  the  world;  even  the  Jews  who 
were  loyal  to  the  Law  connected  these  speculations 
with  the  tirst  chapter  of  the  Torah,  which  dominated 

the  whole  of  Jewish  life  and  thought. 
The  Crea-    In  order  to  check  the  philosophemes 
tion  of  the  a  scribe  of  the  third  century  said,  par- 
World,       aphrasing  Prov.  xxv.  2,  "In  the  tirst 

chapter  of  the  Torah  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  things;  in  the  following  ones,  to 
search  them  out"  (Gen.  R.  ix.,  beginning).  In  view 
of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  official  Judaism  the  ex- 
istence of  the  numerous  gnostic  allusions  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  ground  that  not  all  speculations 
on  the  Creation  were  held  to  touch  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  act  of  creation  (comp.  the  principal  pas- 
sage in  Hagigah).  The  wise  Joshua  himself  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  R.  x.  3).  The 
leading  questions  of  cosmology  are:  How,  and  In 
whom,  and  by  what  means,  was  the  world  created? 
"A  philosopher  said  to  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  II. 
(c.  100),  '  Your  God  is  a  great  builder,  but  He  had 
efficient  means — clay,  darkness,  and  water,  wind, 
and  watery  depths  [tehomj  ' '"  (Gen.  R.  i.  4).  Johauan 
(d.  279)  said;  "One  should  not  strive  to  know  what 
was  before  the  Creation,  because  in  speaking  of  the 
palace  of  an  earthly  king  one  does  not  mention  the 
dungheap  that  was  formerly  on  that  spot "  (Hag. 
16a).  One  may  see  the  nature  of  these  speculations 
from  such  passages:  "If  God  had  not  said  to  heaven 
and  earth:  'Enough!'  they  would  Still  continue  to 
extend  "  (Gen.  R.  iv.  6).  God  is  therefore  called  HL" 
("he  spake,  H  "  =  "enough  "),  anil  among  the  Xaa- 
senes  ''HcmSaio^  =  yyff  y$  plays,  in  fact,  an  impor- 
tant part  (Hilgeufeld,  "  Ketzesgeschichte  des 
Urchristenthums,"  p.  257).  The  spheres  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  the  second  of  the  seven  heavens 
(Gen.  R.  vi.  5).  The  creation  of  light  was  espe- 
cially puzzling,  several  kinds  being  distinguished 
{ib.  iii.  4). 

Jewish  thought  was  particularly  sensitive  in  re- 
gard to  monotheism,  refusing  all  speculations  thai 

threatened  or  tended  to  obscure  God's 
Demiurge,   eternity  ami  omnipotence.     R.  Akiba 

explained  that  tin-  mark  of  the  ac- 
cusative, J1K,  before  "heaven  and  earth"  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis  was  used  in  order  that  the  verse 
might  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  heaven  and 
earth  i  reatedGtod("Elohim":  Gen.  R.  i.  1),  evidently 
attacking  the  gnostic  theoi'j  according  to  which  the 
supreme  (hid  is  enthroned  in  unapproachable  dis- 
tance,  while  the  world  is  connected  with  a  demiurge 
(COmp.  Qen,  R.  viii.  It,  ami  many  parallel  passages). 


The  archons  of  the  gnostics  perhapsowc  their  exist- 
ence to  the  word  r)T"N"Q  =  <W'A  The  first  change 
made  by  the  seventy  translators  in  their  Greek  ver- 
sion was,  according  to  a  baraita  (2d  cent,  at  latest  i, 
to  place  the  word  "God"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis.  Rashi,  who  did  not  even 
!inown  gnosticism  by  name,  said  it  was  done  in  no  ki- 
lo make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  say,  "The  be- 
ginning ['A/9,r/>  as  God]  created  God  ("Elohim]." 
Genesis  i.  26  they  rendered:  "I  [not  "We"]  will 
create  a  man"  (comp.  Gen.  R.  viii.  8).  The  plural 
in  the  latter  passage  is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
God  took  counsel  with  the  souls  of  the  pious.  Gen- 
esis v.  2  was  amended  to:  "  Man  and  woman  created 
he  him"  (not  "them"),  in  order  that  no  one  might 
think  He  had  created  two  hermaphrodites  (thus 
Rashi;  comp.  Gen.  R.  viii.;  avSpdymmc,  6i7rp6aoTO{: 
"Philosoph."ed.  Duncker,  v.  7,  p.  132;  Adam  opo 
iS ■, '■"•  and  other  passages  in  Hilgenfeld,  I.e.  pp.  2-12. 
255;  /ir/rpn-a-up  in  Wobbermin.  I.e.  pp.  81,  85;  de- 
rived from  Babylonian  cosmogony;  Berosus.  in 
Eusebius,  "  Chrouicon,"ed.  Sch5ne,  i.  14-18).  Gen. 
xi.  7  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "I  will  come 
down." 

It  may  be   mentioned  here,   in  connection  with 
those  views  about  original  hermaphroditism,  that 
even  the  earlier  authorities  of  the  Talmud  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  syzygy 

Syzygy      (Joel,  I.e.  i.  159  el  seq.).     The  follow - 

Doctrine,  ing  passages  indicate  how  deeply  the 
ancients  were  imbued  with  this  doc- 
trine: "All  that  God  created  in  His  world,  He  cre- 
ated male  and  female"  (B.  B.  74b;  comp.  Hag.  15a, 
"mountains  and  hills."  and  R.  II.  11a).  God  made 
man  out  of  the  dustof  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  7):  "dust" 
("  'afar")  is  masculine,  "earth"  ("adamah  ")  is  femi- 
nine. The  potter  also  takes  male  and  female  earth 
in  order  that  his  wares  may  be  sound  (Gen.  R.  xiv.). 
The  doctrine  of  the  division  of  the  waters  into  male 
and  female  is  intimately  connected  with  the  gnosis 
'  of  the  Creation.  R.  Levi  said:  "The  upper  waters 
[rain]  are  male;  the  lower  waters  ["tehom,"  the 
gnat  water  in  which  the  earth  floats]  are  female,  for 
it  is  written  [Isa.  xlv.  8]:  'Let  the  earth  open  [as 
the  woman  to  the  man]  and  bring  forth  salvation 
[generation]  '"  (Yer.  Ber.  14a,  21;  comp.  Pirke  R. 
El.  v.  and  xxiii.,  "male  and  female  waters").  The 
rain  is  called  "rehi'ah  "  because  it  mingles  with  the 
earth  (ib.;  Simon  b.  Gamaliel,  2d  cent.).  The  rain 
is  the  spouse  of  the  earth  (Ta'an.  6b,  where  the  ex- 
pressions used  are  "bride"  and  "groom").  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Zohar  sins  also  are  divided  into 
male  and  female. 

The  Jews  of  course  emphatically  repudiated  the 
doctrineof  the  demiurge,  who  was  identified  by  some 
Christian  gnostics  with  the  God  of  the 
Prince  of     Old  Testament  and  designated  as  the 
the   World,  "accursed   God    of   the  Jews,"  from 
whom  all  the  evil  in  the  world  was  de- 
rived (Epiphanius,  "  Hsereses,"  xl.  7;  comp.  Harnack, 
"Geschiehte  der  Altchristlichen  Litteratur, "  p.  174; 
Herzog-Hauck,  I.e.  vi.  736;   Priedliinder,  I.e.  p.  69) 
The  monotheism  of  the  Jews  was  incompatible  with 
a  demiurge  of  any  kind.     The  passage  Abot  iv.  22. 
already   quoted,   is   evidently    directed  against   the 
demiurge   and    similar   views:     "To   be  announced 
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and  to  be  made  known  that  1 1 « •  is  the  Gkxi,  tin' 
God  the  Maker,  the  Creator,  the  Prudent,  the  Judge 
.  .  .  that  He  shall  judge  .  Cor  all  belongs  to  Him. 
If  ili;.  bad  inclination  assures  thee  that  the  nether 
world  will  be  thy  refuge,  [know]  that  thou  hast 
In  i  n  created  and  born  againsl  thy  will,  that  thou 
wilt  live  and  die  against  thy  will,  and  that  thou  wilt 
give  account  before  the  King  of  Kings  against  tin 
will."  Tin-  belief  ina  "prince  of  the  world"  isa 
reflex  of  the  demiurge.  When  God  said.  "I  ar- 
range everything  after  its  kind,"  the  prince  of  the 
world  sang  u  Soul:  of  praise  illul.  1 1  > »: i  It  was  he 
that  recited  Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  for  it  is  he,  not  God, 

who   lives  only   since   the  Creation  I  Veh.  ](ih).      lie 

desired  God  to  make  King  Hezekiah  the  Messiah, 
but  God  said,  "That  is  my  secret")  God  would  not 
reveal  to  the  demiurge  His  intentions  in  regard  to 
Israel  (Sanh.  94a;  comp.  Krochmal,  I.e.  p.  302). 

The  two  powers  ("  shete  reshuyot "),  a  good  and 
an  evil,  are  often  mentioned.  In  order  to  explain 
evil  in  the  world  the  gnostics  assumed  two  prin- 
ciples, which,  however,  are  not   identical  with  the 

Mazdean  dualism  (comp.  Yer.  Ber., 

Two         end  ;  Krochmal,  I  c   p.  208,  note;  II ul. 

Principles.  87a :    Friedlandcr.   I.e.    pp.  80  et  Beg.). 

On   dualisms,    trinities,    eight    powers 

("dyas,"  "tetias."  "ogdoas"),  see  Bilgenfeld,  I.e. 
pp.  286  et  seq.  Hypostases  often  occur  (Krochmal, 
I.e.  p.  205).      God    has   two    thrones,    one    for   judg 

nient.  and  one  for  "  zedakab  "  i  benevolence,  justice, 

and  mercy  :   Hag.   1  In 

The  official    view,    and    certainly  also   the   com 

mon  One,  was  that  founded  on  Scripture,  that  God 

d  the  world  into  being  by  His  word  (see  Ps. 

xxxiii.  0.  9:  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 

heavens  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 

Of  his  mouth.      For   he  spake  and   it  was  done      he 

c luanded.  and  it  st 1  fast  ").  According  to  tra- 
dition, however,  it  required  merely  an  act  of  His 
will,  and  not  His  word  (Targ  Yer.  to  Gen.  trans 
hit es  ■■  lie  w  il led,"  instead  of  "He  spake  "i  There 
w  ere  materialistic  ideas  side  i,\  side  with  this  spin 
tual  view.  TheTorah  existed  2, 000 years  before  the 
('nation;  it,  and  not  man.  knows  what  preceded 
Creation  (Gen.  R.  viii.  2).  It  says,"]  was  the  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  God  created  the  world  " 
i.  1!  i  i  This  idea  is  rationalized  in  the  Haj 
gadah  by  comparing  the  Torah  with  the  plans  of  a 
builder.  Rab  J00<  i  ,  a  faithful  preserver  of  Pales 
tinian  traditions,  refers  to  the  combinations  of  letters 

in,  ins  of  which  the  world  was  en  tted    Ber.  58a; 

in,   '■  Kei  Uerchi  -  sur  le  B«  Ei  i    ~>  ezirah  "  p   6, 
not. 

The  gnosis  of  the  Palestinian  Mai  i  eived 

the  world  to  have  come  into  being  through  the  per- 
i  letters(Gratz,  "Gnoaticismusund  Juden- 
thum  "  pp.  105  et  teg  i.     The  arotxeia  of  the  alpha- 
bet  corresponds   to  I  be  r'  ■  i   ia  of  the 
The  Sefer    universe     (Wobbermin,    I.e.    p.    128). 
Yezirah.     Epstein  calls  this  view  an  astrological 

one.  and    he  expounds  il    furl  her  1 1  e, 

pp.  2Hetseg.).     The  Beveral  elements  of  the  alpha- 
bet pia\  an  important  rfilein  this  cosmologii  system 
a  reflection  of  which  is  found  in  .me  of  thehagj 
in  which  the  letters,  beginning  with  the  last,  ap 
pear  before  God,  requesting  that  the  world  bi 


at.  d  through  them.  They  arc  refused,  until  bet 
appears,  with  which  begins  the  Btory  of  Creation. 

Al.f  complains  for  twenty-six  fenerations,  and  is 
only  paeilied  when  it  heads  the  Decalogue  (Gen.  R 
i.   l).      It  was   evidently    held    that    the   world    came 

into  being  with  the  first  sound  that  God  utb 
Johanan  thought  that  a  breath  sufficed,  hence  the 
world  was  created  by  fl  (Gen.  K.  xii.f  This  view 
is  e.m ueeied  with  another  view,  according  to  which 
God  first  caused  the  spirit  ("  ruah  "  =  wind)  to  be. 
In  the  Sefer  fezirah,  the  thn  e  principal  elements  of 
the  alphabet  areCDK;  that  is, T1K  (air),  D'D (water), 
and  expire;  Epstein,  I.e.  pp.  24  </.«■</.).  According 
to  this  conception  there  are  three,  not  four,  elements, 

as  was  commonly  assumed   after  the  Arabic  period. 

Curiously  enough,  the  second  I k  of  "Jeu,"p.  lit"). 

and  the  "Pistis  Sophia,"  p.  875  (quoted  in  Herzog- 

1  lam  Is.  /  c  \  i  784),  nfer  to  three  kinds  of  baptism 
— with  water,  with  lire,  and  with  spirit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  Say  to  w  hat  extent  the  Y./irah  specula- 
tions i nil ueneed  t  lie  ( 'aba la  and  its  principal  manual, 
the  Zohar,  as  well  as  its  prominent  adepts,  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  A  li.s  and  in  modern  times,  as 
there  are  no  special  studies  on  the  subject.  Many 
gnostic  elements,  as.  for  example,  the  syzygy  doc- 
trine (in  which  an-  found  father,  mother,  and  son), 
bave  doubtless  been  preserved  in  the  Cabala,  to- 
gi  i  her  with  magic  and  mysticism. 

Gnosis  was  regarded  as  legitimate  by  Judaism, 
[ts  chain  of  tradition  is  noted  in  the  principal  pas- 
i   ii        ah,  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
Anti-Jew-    heading  the  list.     Here  i-  found  the 
ish  Gnosis,  threefold  division  of  men  into  hylics, 
psychics,  and  pneumatics,  as  among 
the  Valentinians.     Although  these  names  do  not  oc- 
cur, the  "  third  group,"  as  the  highest,  i-  specifil 

mentioned  (Hag.  14b),  as  Krochmal  pointed  out  be- 
fore Joel.      The  ophitic   diagram    was  also   known 

for  tin'  yellow  circle  which  was  u [ it  is  mention,  d 

(Joel,  I.e.  p.  142).      Gnosis,  like  every  other  system 

of  thought,  developed  along  various  lines;  from 
some  of  these  the  Jewish  faith,  especially  monothe- 
ism, was  attacked,  and  from  others  .lew  ish  morality, 
With  regard    to  both  of  which  Judaism  was  always 

very  sensitive.  There  were  gnostics  who  led  an  im- 
moral life,  Al.ier  |  Ki.isit  \  BBS  Am  mil  being  among 

these,  according  to  legendary  accounts  (comp  Pes. 
">tia;  K..1.  R.  i.  8 ;  llarnack.  I.e.  pp.  166  et seg. ;  llil- 

eld,  I.e.  pp.  244  350).  But  there  were  also  gnos- 
tic s.ets  practising  asceticism  (Herzo  Rauck,  I.e. 
vi.  731.  755).    Jose  b.   Ilalaita  seems  to  have  be- 

ed  to  .me  o i  these,  for  he  speaks  of  " five  plains 
that  he  planted."    This  is  the  languo  ■■■  ,.i 

!,.  Those  parties  which,  though  within  Juda- 
ism, were  nevertheless  inimical  i"  ii     an e  them 

.Iu.heo-(  hristiaiiiiy--  naturally  used  gnosis,  then  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  as  a  w  ea| against  the  ru 

patty,  official  Judaism.  (On  the  relation  between 
Jewish  and  Chri  Is  see  Harnack,  I.e.  p.  144, 

and   Priedlander,  I.e.  p.  •>:!;  on  antinomian  gnosis 
1 1    Fi  led  lander,  l.e   pp    7  <  >  . '  *.  q        rin    ti  rui 
nim  "  in  the  Talmud  of  ten  refers  to  gnostics,  as  Fi 

land,  l  ,  and    liel'oie    him    Kroelimal    and  I  IrtttZ     h&\  G 

pointed  out.     The  knowledge  of  th igin  and 

nature  of  man  also  belonged  to  gnosis  (Irenaus,  1 
II,  i  comp.  i  Hem,  4.1.   Exc    .-\ 
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Theod.  78;  see  Homotjcultis  ;  Adam).  There  are 
also  other  traces  of  Gnosticism  in  Judaism  (comp. 
Gen.  R.  vii.  5).     See  also  Cosmogony  ;  Creation. 
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des  I  rchrtstenthums  Durch  aasAnWu  Mystertemeesen 
Berlin,  1896;  G.  It.  s.  Mead, Fraamente  fines  VerschoUctu  n 
Glauhens  (German  transl.  bv  A.  von  I'lrich),  lb.  1902;  A. 
Wurm,  Die  lnhhrer  im  Krsteu  JohannesbHef,  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  1903;  Biblische  Slmlien,  viii.  1. '  For  other 
works,  see  Herzog-Haurk,  Real-Encyc.  vl.  728. 

■J-  L.  B. 

GOAT.— Biblical  Data:  "Ez"  is  the  generic 
name  for  both  sexes.  Special  terms  for  the  he-goat : 
"  'attud,"  Gen.  xxxi.  10;'  Ps.  1.  9,  etc. ;  "zafir,"  Ezra 
viii.  35;  II  Chron.  xxix.  21;  "sa'ir,"  Gen.  xxxvii. 
31;  Lev.  iv.  23,  etc.;  and  "tayish,"  Gen.  xxx.  35. 
etc.  "Seh,"  usually  meaning  "sheep,"  is  also  used 
for  "goat"  in  Ex.  xii.  5  and  Deut.  xiv.  4,  and  both 
sheep  and  goats  are  comprised  under  "  zon  "  (small 
cattle),  in  contrast  to  "  Dakar  "  (large  cattle).  For 
the  young  goat,  or  kid,  "gedi"  is  used  in  Gen. 
xxvii.  9,  Judges  vi.  19,  etc.,  and  the  feminine  form, 
"gediyyah,"  in  Cant.  i.  8. 

Of  the  domesticated  goat,  Capra  hircus,  to  which 
the  names  generally  refer,  the  chief  breed  occurring 
in  Palestine  is  the  mamber  (from  "  Mamre"),  or  Syrian 
goat,  with  long  ears  and  stout  horns.  The  mohair, 
or  Angora  goat,  with  silky  hair,  is  seldom  met  with 
in  Palestine  proper.  The  wild  or  mountain  goat, 
Capra  mgagrus,  occurring  south  of  the  Lebanon,  is 
probably  intended  by  "akko"  (wild  goat;  Deut. 
xiv.  5  among  the  clean  animals)  and  "ya'el  "  (A.  V. 
"roe,"  R.  V.  "doe"),  whose  fondness  for  rocky 
heights  is  referred  to  in  I  Sam.  xxiv.  3;  Ps.  civ. 
18;  Job  xxxix.  1. 

The  goat  formed  an  important  part  of  Palestinian 
husbandry  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  xxxii.   15;   I  Sam.  xxv. 


2;  Prov.  xxvii.  26;  Cant,  iv.  1,  vi.  5).     Its  milk  and 
tlesh  were  staple  articles  of  food  (Prov.  xxvii.  27); 

the  kid  was  considered  a  delicacy 
Usefulness.  (Gen.  xxvii.  9,  14;  Judges  vi.  19,  xiii. 

15,  etc.;  comp.  also  Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21,  the  prohibition  against 
seething  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  mother ;  see  Diet- 
ahy  Laws);  the  hair  of  the  goat  was  woven  into 
curtains  and  tent-covers  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  26, 
etc.  I.  or  used  for  stuffing  cushions  (I  Sam.  xix.  13); 
its  skin  was  employed  for  garments  (Heb.  xi.  37; 
comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  16)  and  for  bottles  (Gen.  xxi.  14; 
Josh.  ix.  5;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  17).  The  goat  entered 
largely  into  the  sacrificial  ritual  (Lev.  iii.  12;  iv.  23, 
28 ;  v.  6 ;  comp.  Gen.  xv.  9) ;  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment a  "scapegoat"  carried  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  to  Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  10  et  seq.).  The  local 
name  "En  Gedi"  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  2;  at  present  Ain 
Jidi)  attests  the  frequency  of  the  goat  in  Palestine. 

Like  the  ram,  the  he-goat  as  the  leader  of  the 
flock  (comp.  Prov.  xxx.  31)  symbolizes  the  rulers 
and  rich  in  contrast,  to  the  poor  and  common  people 
(Isa.  xiv.  9;  Jer.  1.  8,  li.  40;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17;  Zech. 
x.  3;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  5);  and,  like  the  gazelle,  the 
female  wild  goat,  "ya'alah,"  recalls  the  grace  of 
woman  (Prov.  v.  19). 
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ascribes  to  the  goat  great  strength,  endurance  (Be- 
zah  25b),  and  pluck  (Shab.  77b).  Job's  goats  killed 
the  wolves  which  assailed  them  (B.  B.  15b),  and  Hani- 
na's  would  bring  bears  upon  their  horns  (Ta'an.  25a, 
and  parallels).  Goat's  milk  fresh  from  the  udder 
relieves  pains  of  the  heart  (Tern.  Lib),  and  that  of 
a  white  goat  possesses  especial  curative  properties 
(Shab.  109b).  Against  diseases  of  the  spleen  the 
same  organ  of  a  goat  which  has  not  yet  borne  young 
is  recommended  (Git.  69b).  Among  the  manifold 
uses  of  the  goat  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
those  given  above,  the  making  of  its  horns  and 
hoofs  into  vessels  (Hul.  25b).  The  blood  of  the  he- 
goat  is  more  similar  to  human  blood  than  is  that  of 
any  other  animal  ((Jen.  R.  lxxxiv.  19).  "Goat  of 
X7N3  "  in  Hul.  80a  may  refer  to  a  forest  goat,  or  to  a 
mountain  goat  ("  bale  "  in  Persian  =  height). 
Bibliography:  Tristram.  Natural  Ilixte»-)/  of  the  Bihk  pp 
88-97;  L.  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  pp.  123- 128. 
E.  G.  H.  I.    M.    C. 
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